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iaHN  ANDERSON  MY  JO. 

John  Anderson,  mjr  jo,  John,  I  wonder  what  yoa 

mean. 
To  rne  so  soon  in  the  morning,  and  nit  up  so  laie  at 

e*en ; 
Ye*ll  blear  oat  all  yoar  e*en,  John,  and  why  should 

yoa  do  so  7 
Gang  sooner  to  your  bed  at  e*en,  John  Anderson,  my 

io. 


John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John,  when  nature  first  began, 
To  try  her  canny  band,  John,  her  master  work  was 

Man  ; 
And  you  amang  them  a*,  John,  so  trig  frae  tap  to 

toe, 
She  prov'd  to  be  nae  journey-work,  John  Anderson, 

iny  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John,  ye  were  my  first  conceit, 
And  ye  need  na  think  it  strange,  John,  tho'  I  ca*  ye 

trim  and  neat ; 
Tbo'  some  folks  say  ye'rs  add,  John,  I  never  think 

y«»o. 
Bat  I  diink  ye*re  aye  the  same  to  rot,  John  Ander- 

M,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John,  weVe  seen  oor  bairns* 

bairoe, 
And  y«C«  my  dear  John  Andemo,  l*m  happy  in  your 

arms, 
And  aae  are  ye  in  mine,  John-^Pm  sure  ye*ll  ne*er 

say  no, 
^Tho'  ibe  days  are  gane  that  we  bate  teen,  John  An. 
d0raon,my  jo. 
1     1839 


John  Andersou,  my  jo,  John,  what  pleasure  does  it 

««. 
To  see  sae  many  sprouts,  John,  spring  op  'tween  yoa 

and  me. 
And  ilka  laae  and  lad,  John,  in  oor  footsteps  to  go. 
Makes  perfect  heaven  here  on  earth,  John  Anderson 

my  jo. 


John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John,  when  wc  were  first 

acquaint, 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven,  your  bony  brow  was 

brent ; 
But  now  your  head's  turn'd  bald,  John,  your  locks 

sre  like  the  snow. 
Vet  blesairigs  on  your  frosty  pow,  John  Anderson,  my 

jo. 


John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John,  firae  year  to  year  we\c 

past, 
Aod  soon  thst  year  maun  come,  John,  wiN  bring  us 

to  our  loFt : 
But  let  nae  that  affright  us,  John,  our  hearts  were 

ne*er  our  foe, 
While  in  innocent  delight  we  lived,  John  Andorson* 

my  jo. 


John  And0raon,myjo,John,we  clamb  the  hill  tbe- 

giiber, 
And  mony  a  eanty  day,  John,  we've  had  wi'  ane 

anhher ; 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John,  bat  hand  in  hand 

well  go, 
And  well  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot,  John  Andersor , 

my  jo. 
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NAPOLOEN    AT    FONTAINEBLEAU. 

BV  TUB  AUTHORESS  OF  '*  MOTHERS  AND  DAUGHTERS.* 

Forests  are  supposed  to  constitute  the  exclusive 
(loniain  of  romance  writers ;  even  as  lakes  have  been 
appropriated  to  poets  and  ballad-mongers.  The 
Schwarzwald  and  tlie  Odenwald  extend  their  gloomy 
shades  through  many  a  borrification  in  three  vo- 
lumes, or  even  five.  Sherwood  and  Needwood,  wi|^ 
the  connivance  of  the  Minerva  Press,  have  bid  us 
"Stand  and  deliver"  till  wo  trembled  at  the  very 
sight  of  a  fiirze  busli ;  while  twenty  romancers  have 
made  us  as  sick  of  *'  The  New  Forest,"  as  a  season 
at  Southampton. 

Since  Sir  Walter's  «*  Ivanhoe"  presented  the 
world  with  a  view  of  forest  scenery,  more  pictures- 
que than  the  sketches  of  Gilpin,  or  the  realities  of 
Hobhima,  we  have  been  favored  with,  such  a  te- 
dious infinity  of  copies,  that  we  verily  believe  we 
could  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersbcba,  (j.  e.  from 
^and-Pit  Gate  to  Fern  Hill.)  in  the  lordly  shades 
ef  Windsor,  and  find  "  all  barren  !" 

Nevertheless,  there  does  exist  a  Forest  for  which 
we  must  admit  an  especial  predilection  ;~within 
the  limits  of  civilisation — no  intrenchment  on  the 
propriety  of  Fenimore  Cooper — no  section  of  the 
ground  of  Himalaya  Fraser, — nay  !  within  a  morn- 
ing's  drive  of  a  capital  city ;  yet  possessing  features 
19  wild  and  characteristic  as  Rosa  might  have  de- 
lighted to  paint,  or  Ariosto  to  depict,  as  the  ren* 
dezvous  of  some  half  chivalrous,  half-magic  en- 
counter. 

Tae  Foredt  of  Fontainebleau, — still  savage  in 
its  scenery  as  when  ibc  Crusader-King,  St.  Louis, 
was  wont  to  term  it  **  6V#  diaeris  Mrin,^^ — still 
lonely  as  when  Napoleon,  who  loved  it  with  a  simi- 
lar predilection,  used  to  prick  forward  in  advance 
of  his  officious  court,  to  enjoy  its  reveries  in  its 
haute  futaie^ — is  now  depopulated  even  of  the  su- 
perfluity of  game,  which,  during  the  ascendency  of 
the  elder  Bourbon  princes,  and  the  hunting  days  of 
the  booby-hero  of  the  Trocadero,  was  supposed  to 
threaten  it  with  extinction.  Were  all  the  royal 
forests  of  France  equally  devastated,  the  office  of 
Grand  Verdercr  would  become  a  sinecure ;  for,  un- 
l^s  when  that  equivocal  compeer  of  the  Montmo- 
rencys  and  St.  Siioons,  the  Due  deStackpoole,  con- 
trives to  unite  with  his  own  pack  of  stag-hounds 
the  mfutes  of  two  or  three  neighboring  nobles,  to 
get  up  a  Chevy  Chase,  grcfiously  rcserahling  the 
Epping  Hunt,  the  ancient  oaks  of  Fontainebleau 
Ibrget  the  very  echo  of  a  R^veill^e !  The  tumult 
of  hounds  and  horns,  however,  is  of  rare  occur- 
renee ;  and  during  the  summer  season,  not  a  soul 
k  ftirring  in  the  forest,  unless  some  botanicml  stu- 
dent from  the  Pay*  Latin^  with  bis  wallet  on  his 
iboulder  and  his  herbal  in  his  hand  ;  or  some  dis- 
ciple ef  Camilla  Roqueplan  or  Isabe]p,  standing  rapt 
and  inspired  among  the  rocks  of  Fraiichard.  or  the 
precipices  of  La  Salle,  to  dash  into  his  beok  of 
studies  the  light  outline  of  some  weeping  birch,  or 
hint  the  solemn  grandeur  of  that  kingly  stem, — 
wdqiie  even  among  oaks, — ie  bouquet  du  Rio, 

Y«t  eTen  these  metropolitan  looagen,  and  the 


cockney-hunting  train  of  a  Birmingham  Duke,  art 
incapable  of  deteriorating  the  venerable  grace  of 
Fontainebleau.  Its  masses  of  granite,  resembling 
colossal  heads  of  Druids,  peeping  forth  from  the 
shade,  speak  of  times  long  anterior  to  tlie  voluptu- 
ous triumphs  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  whence  dole  the 
nieretricioun  splendors  of  the  palace ;  and  the  Go" 
lerie  de*  Cerfa^  which  witnessed  the  wanton  mur- 
der of  Christina,  of  Sweden^s  Monaldeschi,  or  vain 
a  remission  of  Byron's  sentence  of  execution,  are 
thin«;s  but  of  yesterday,  compared  with  the  Gorges 
d'Apromont,  or  the  craarsof  the  Mont-Aigu. 

I^ho  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  indeed,  in  spite  of 
every  emendation  perpetrated  by  every  prince  suc- 
ceeding the  brother-in-law  of  our  own  bluflf  Harry, 
retains  a  most  antique  and  quaint  appearance;  jet 
antiquated  as  it  is,  its  peaked  roofs  and  overhanging 
bartizans  are  a  world  too  modern  for  the  mossy 
frame  of  sylvan  verdure  with  which'\he  picture  is 
encircled.  Pious  anchorites  have  sanctioned  thcm- 
.«elves  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  as  the  hermi- 
tages of  the  Weeping  Rock,  and  of  La  Madelaine, 
remain  to  attest ;  and  hermits  might  fast  and  pray 
there  istill  without  much  molestation  from  the  chil- 
dren of  thi-*  world. 

Charles  X.  had  ke  been  inc\ined  to  emulate  the 
example  of  the  Cor^ican,  and  execute  his  abdication 
in  the  palace  of  the  Fountain  o\  Fine  Water,  or 
Fountain  Belle  Eau^  might  have  retired  therealler 
to  one  of  its  sylvan  lodges,  and  ended  his  days  as 
holily  as  Charles  V.  in  his  peevish  cell  of  St.  Just'. 
The  Royal  Forest  might  have  formed  an  appro- 
priate retreat  for  the  repentance  of  a  sovereign  : — 
lordly,  lolly,  gloomy,  worthy  to  overshadow  the 
spirit  of  the  bloed-stained  Rio  de  la  MitraiiU  ! 

It  was  during  the  brilliant  ascendency  of  Napo- 
leon, however,  that  Fontainebleau  attained  its 
highest  pitch  of  dignity, — at  the  period  when  a  Vi- 
car of  God  wa^  brought  captive  to  its  gate!<,  and 
kings  and  princes  yielded  tribute  to  the  footstool  of 
its  warrior-sovereign. 

It  was  to  afford  a  fitting  asylum  to  Pius  VH* 
when  he  visited  France  to  place  the  Imperial  Crown* 
upon  the  brows  of  the  hero  of  Marengo,  that  the 
palace  of  Fontainebleau  was  raised  from  the  degra- 
dation into  which  it  had  fallen  at  the  period  of  the 
First  Revolution ;  and  its  reparations  were  com- 
pleted, in  order  to  adorn,  with  becoming  splendor, 
the  prisori  of  the  same  spiritual  Prince,  when,  eight 
years  afterward,  he  was  installed  there  in  durance, 
with  the  view  of  intimidating  the  vicegerent  of 
Christendom  into  the  cession  of  his  temporal  sove- 
reignty. 1'here,  too,  Charles  Y.  abode  in  temporal 
seclusion,  after  abdicating  the  government  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  to  the  Imperial  Conqueror.  Fon- 
tainebleau appeared  to  have  b^n  transformed  into 
a  sort  of  regal  Salpitrihrt^  for  the  reformation  of 
oflfending  potentates ! 

But  if  an  especial  suite  of  apartments  became 
consecrated  to  this  important  purpoee,  the  main 
body  of  the  building  (which  has  been  compared  by 
English  travellers  to  ^rendez-vouo  of  palaoea,  rather 
than  a  nngle  and  separate  edifice^  was  still  occu- 
pied aa  the  Imperial  re«dence  of  the  moat  hrilHcBl' 


jn^ff^^iim.J^  K^vfu^wm^Mfi' 


oMrt  of  modem  Eoiope.  Thithert  eveiT  aatanm, 
tb«  Emperor  repaired,  as  to  a  fororite  bunting  seat; 
and^the  dajs  seemed  come  again  wheu  LoaisXlV. 
gliding  with  histrionic  dignity  through  the  statelj 
ialoona  of  Venailles,  the  palace  of  his  own  crea- 
ti<w,  made  it  his  pride  to  be  accosted  by  his  cour- 
tiers, with  intercessions  for  the  honor  of  **  following 
the  Court  in  its  ensuing  journey  to  Fontainebleau;*' 
an  event  which,  at  one  time,  constituted  one  ef  its 
dutf  enlivenments. 

Brilliant,  however,  as  was  that  scene  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century, — when  Moli^re  commemorated  the 
sdjoum  of  his  royal  patron  by  the  production  of  the 
"Tartuffis,"  and  Racine,  by  bringing  forward  some 
tragic  dtef-d^tBuvre, — the  Couvm  <Um  Fontaine*  ex- 
hibited a  still  gayer  pageant,  when  crowded  by  the 
anparalleled  cortige  of  courtiers,  which  enabled  the 
Bnperoc.  of  France  to  create  an  antechamber  for 
ibe  kings  that  waited  at  hia  levee ! 

The  two  Henrys  of  Prance  and  the  first  Francis 
may  have  added  to  the  regal  edifice  the  splendid 
gaUsnes  still  bearing  their  names ;  but  it  remained 
Ibr  the  son  of  a  Uof^can  notary  to  form  the  Ante* 
tkamhrede9  ReU!  Beautiful  woman— and  the 
Bost  beautiful  among  them  were  the  nearest  kin- 
dred of  Napoleon, — men  ef  renown— and  the  most 
kaaoQM  where  thoee  who  had  coofronled  danger 
narsst  to  hia  person,— thronged  the  antique  saloona 
ef  Fentainebleau ;  the  golden  bees  embroidered 
open  whose  canopiea  of  velvet  seemed  distinctive  of 
a  new  eta  in  the  history  of  the  government  of  the 
country.  The  whole  scene  presented  a  gorgeous 
■Mqnri  of  mimic  majesty ,-*ciiivalrens  as  the  court 
ef  Francis  I.  magnificent  is  that  of  Louis  le  Qrand, 
and  a  thousand  fold  more  animated  than  either. 

b  was,  perhaps,  theft  the  personages  of  the  drama, 
ta«  perfect  in  their  parts,  were  more  attentive  to  the 
ptting  up  of  the  piece— it  was,  perhaps,  that  their 
shyaial  and  moral  impulaest  unsubdued  by  the  in- 
loeooe  of  the  indolence  divine  of  royal  nature,  be- 
tnyed  a  stranger  and  more  vivid  temperament;  but 
certain  it  is^that  never  were  fttesso  brilUaot — 
Bsver  courts  so  stirring,  as  those  presided  over  by 
Josephine,  and  graced  by  the  charms  of  the  Reine 
Hortonse,  sod  the  Prineesses  Pauline,  Elisa,  and 
Caroline,  the  sisters  of  Nspoleon.  The  Bourbons 
might,  and  may,  exhibit  their  household  splen- 
don  as  ceremonioiialy  as  they  will ;  but-  those  le- 
vees of  upstart  kings— those  quadrilles  of  plebeian 
fMens— those  carroveeU  ti  parvenu  knights, 
whoee  spurs  were  in  reality  the  meed  of  valor,— 
eisesded  aH  preceding  pomps,  as  well  as  any  that 
may  have  subsequently  supplied  their  place.  They 
rode,  they  danced,  they  dressed,  they  oourtsied,  they 
€9t^eedf  as  if  they  could  not  too  strenuously  ex- 
mass  the  privileges  of  the  greatness  so  singularly 
tknut  upon  thlQi ;  and,  spurred  on  by  reminiscen- 
tts  of  the  sordid  penury  with  which  their  youth 
htd  been  environed — or,  perhsps,  by  a  pret>cience  of 
the  utter  ruin  ultimately  to  be  called  down  on  their 
ksids  by  the  ambition  o(  the  insatiable  invader  of 


I  and  dominions, — sported  on  painted  pinions 
b  the  suBshiiie  of  Napoleon*s  glory,  so  long  as  it 
t|yij|iy||ud  to  irradiate  their  remarkable  destiny. 


Nor  were  thdr  capacities  of  enjoyment  ever  raocs 
liberally  taxed  than  at  Pontainebleau.  There^  the  * 
Emperor,  luxuriating  in  momentary  relaxation  from 
the  toils  of  sovereignty,  and  giving  access  only  to 
those  ministers  with  whom  it  was  indispensable  to 
be  in  immediate  eommuuication,  indulged  less 
eagerly  in  the  recreation  of  (he  chase,  than  in  the 
pleasures  of  unrestrained  intercourse  with  such  per- 
sons OS  really  shared  his  confidenee  and  afiOMjtion : 
and  the  calunmiated  Napoleon  was  a  man  of  warm 
and  strong  afieotions.  Those  who  approached 
nearest  his  person,  and  who  have  not  yet  betrayed 
him  by  manufacturing  a  book  at  his  expense,  adinit 
that  he  was  the  honestest  man  and  kplut  bon  hommc 
of  all  the  Imperial  Court ;  or,  to  borrow  the  ex- 
pression of  his  brother  Jerome,  **  mieux  que  tout 
ce  qtU  V  eniourait,** 

Though  notoriously  the  victim  of  Josephine's  co^ 
quetry  during  their  early  days  of  marriage,  how 
fervent  and  honorable  is  the  aflection  pouted  Ibrti^ 
by  the  husband,  in  the  correspondence  between  them 
published  hf  her  dsMghter  Hortense !— what  truth 
— what  simplicity,  in  every  expressioo! — what 
BoUeii^  of  purpose  in  ev^y  counsel  imparted ! 
Wbik  the  finical  and  minaudUre  ex»MaKJiionees 
addressed  beiself  to  the  task  of  conciliating  the 
FtmmIi  nation  by  the  gracaa  of  her  smile,  and  the 
risbaess  of  her  laces  and  cachemines,  he  was  bid- 
ding her  be  "generous  bat  economical ;"—econo- 
mimlof  her  money » which  was  the  people's— of  her 
tondemsai^  which  oyght  to  be  have  beien  hie  /  and 
of  her  time,  which  she  was  too  apt  to  bestow  upon 
every  obee^flMQOs  courtier  and  gossiping  dowagor. 
How  patieiit  too,  did  he  show  himself  under  tho 
thwartings  occasioned  by  the  intriguing  spirit  of 
his  hrolhers  I— how  blinded  by  hie  afibction  fer  his 
sisters!— and  whan  enlightened  by  the  ofllcious 
jsalousgr  of  Josephine,  how  susceptible  to  their 
shamo— how  gentle  in  thsir  eoBdemnation !  Above 
aU»  how  dotingly^how  thoroughly— a /a/ Aer  /  j 

Mean  while,  amid  all  his  policy,— all  his  tact,—  { 

all  his  dexterous  appeals  to  tiie  national  vanity  of     ,      i 
the  French,  in  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  his  Court,  | 

—it  was,  in  truth,  with  a  view  of  gratifying  the 
predilections  of  the  Empress  and  her  female  train, 
— the  Mesdemes  Junot,  Maret,  Marmont,  DochAte- 
let,  Regnanlt,  8l  Jean  d*Angely,  Vbeonti,  and 
others,— that  the  halls  of  Fontaineldean  were  oc- 
casionally illuminated  for  the  display  of  masks  and 
festivals ;  and  i<u  forest  causeways  levelled  an^  made 
smooth,  to  admit  their  partieipetion  intbefileesttres  j 

of  the  ebass. 

At  the  cloee  of  one  of  these  festivals,— a  baQ 
given  preparatory  to  the  departure  of  the  Emperor 
for  a  new  campaign,  a  /^e,  (no  ofience  to  the 
Montmorencys,  the  NoaiUes,  or  the  Gramnumts,) 
as  graceful  and  brilliant  as  the  more  legitimate 
Courts  of  Pontainebleau  ever  witnessed,— the  gay 
circle  was  dissolved,  the  lights  extinguished,  and 
the  ushers  and  chamberlains,  having  paraded  the 
state-apartments,  to  ascertain  that  all  was  safe,  had 
retired  in  their  turn  to  rest.  Nothing  remained  in 
evidence  of  watchfulness  but  the  Captain  of  the 
(fuards  yawning  at  his  post,  the  numerous  sentries  J 
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en  faeHon  in  the  ▼triovs  quadrttnglas  of  die  ptlaety 
with  here  tnd  there  a  Kgfat  ttreaming  fron  the  wm» 
dowt  of  eome  vestibule  or  tteircMe,  each  tm  in  the 
abode  of  even  the  meet  firagal  and  eelf-eecnre  of 
soTeraigne,— of  a  citizen-king  for  initance, — gives 
evidence  that  there  innst  be  no  night  within  the 
purlieus  of  a  palace — that  perpetual  vigil  is  indis- 
pensable to  secure  the  safety  of  an  anointed  head ! 

All  was  quiet,  save  the  tinkling  of  the  fountain 
of  Ulysses  in  the  great  court,  and  the  harsh  croak- 
ing of  the  frogs  in  the  adjoining  lake ;  when,  on  a 
sudden,  a  sKght  tumult  became  perceptible  in  the 
Courde  la  Fontaine t  anda  few  stragglers,  in com- 
I'lete  dishabille,  were  seen  hurriedly  traversing  the 
corridors  leading  to  the  MU  det  Prineei,  Sentries 
were  challenged,  and  gales  uncloeed  1  The  stir  and 
bustle  increased.  GorviMrt,  the  Emperor's  iavorite 
physician,  had  been  hastily  sunuBooed  from  his  bed; 
— what,wAa<  could  be  the  matter!  Was  Jose- 
phine, whom  often  already  a  remote  hint  of  the  pre- 
meditated repudiation  had  thrown  into  hysterics, 
•gain  attacked  with  migraine  f  Had  Madame 
Mire  fasted  too  long  ofw  her  beadst  Or  was  the 
Princess  Borgheee  sufiering  from  some  of  her  im- 
aginary heartaches,  or  head-ashes  1  Vain  toil  to 
guess !  Some  hundred  or  so  of  yovag  and  fiinei- 
lul  beauties  just  then  lodged  wider  the  peaked  roob 
of  Fontainebleau,  were  enough  to  afiMd  praetiee 
and  perplerity  to  Galen  and  all  his  eons ! 

But  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  any  thing  in  tiie 
shape  of  weman, — no!  not  even  of  Mudaow  do 
Waleska  herselfr-that  Constant  wouM  liave  pre- 
eumed  to  eteal  down  the  little  eiroular  staircase 
leading  from  the  Emperor's  apartment  to  the  Gobi' 
net  Ttpograpkipue  /  where,  on  the  eve  ef  his  de- 
parture for  the  grand  army,  he  was  engaged  in  in- 
veetigating  a  map,  pricked  out  eubseqaently  to  the 
Military  Council  of  the  morning,  by  the  hands  of 
Baron  Fain,  and  Baron  Bader  d'Albe. 

Leaning  over  a  table  overhung  by  a  shaded  lamp, 
and  covered  with  maps  and  plans,  Nepoleon's  at- 
tention was  engrossed  in  dictating  notea  to  his  aide- 
de-camp,  when  a  slight  knoekat  the  doerannouno- 
ed  some  privileged  person :  and,  with  a  foee  fore- 
telling the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume,  the  premier 
valet  de  ehamkre  madb  his  appearance. 

«  What  is  the  mitter,  Constant  1"  crisdthe  Em- 
peror, hastily,  apprehending  he  knew  not  what 
from  this  unprecedented  interruption. 

«  Sire,  with  your  Majesty's  gracious  permission, 
I  have  ventured  to  faitrode,  in  order—." 

*«BahI  Speak  out,— to  the  point  !—Whait  has 
happened!" 

"  Cardinal  Caprara,  Sire,  is  ezpiiing  T 

**  Jiprh  1"  inquired  Napoleon,  cahnly  insinuating 
his  forefinger  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  regal- 
ing himself  with  a  pineh  of  snniBr,  as  irreverently^ 
asifthe  xtf^^  of  the  act  of  dissolution  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sacred  College  could  poesiUy  fkll  within 
the  precognition  of  a  valet- de-chambre ! 

'*8ire,  year  Majesty's  goodness  will,  I  trust,  par- 
don my  ofliciousness;  but  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
acquaint  your  Majesty,  previous  to  the  fktal 
^     trnphe,  th'ati 


^  Bah !"  again  interrupted  the  Emperor,— never 
so  completely  **  le  petit  carporal^*  as  with  a  mili- 
tary map  before  him,  and  a  perspective  of  triumph 
opening  from  his  indicationf . 

— **  That  his  Eoiinenoe  has  fallen  a  victim  XopM* 
9on**  continued  Constant,  satisfied  that  it  was  his 
business  to  persevere  in  his  relation. 

*'  To  poison  ?**  ejaculated  Napoleon,  tuminf 
round  short  on  the  valet-de-chambre. 

"  To  poieon  ?*"  reiterated  Fain.  «  Poisoned  in 
the  Royal  Palace  of  Fontainebleau ! — a  Prince  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Church — the  Nuncio  of  the  Pope 
—poisoned  !— Qiie/fe  Aerreur /" 

<*  This  becomes  serious,"  said  the  Emperor,  cool- 
ly. «  Who  is  with  him  t— Who  has  been  sent  fort^ 

«  The  Biriiop  of  Meauz,  Sire,  is  with  his  Emi- 
nence.** 

<•  A  Bishop!— why  not  a  physician!— Where  is 
Corvisart, — where  is  Ivan!" 

**  And  the  Almoner  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty," 
continued  Constant,  •'is  about  to  administer"— 

**  Eztreme  Unction,  no  doubt !  when  an  emetie 
might  prove  the  Cardinal's  salvation !" 

**  Mean  while,  if  your  Majesty  will  permit  ne  to 
observe,"  eaid  the  aide-de-camp,  abruptly,  •'this 
onlbrtunate  event  nu^  lead  to  meet  calamiious  oo»» 
elusions.  Cardinal  Capran  poeseesee  the  pereonal 
regard  and  confidence  of  His  Holiness ;  and  hb 
mission  in  France,  bearing  reference  to  so  ddioate 
and  personal  a  question,  inferencee  might  poosMy 
arise." 

<«  Yon  are  right!"  cried  &e  Emperor.  "Idionld 
be  on  the  spot !  and  the  more  so  that  the  Cardfaial 
appean  to  lie  surrounded  by  a  tribe  of  fools,  more 
idiotic,  if  poesible,  and  old-womanish  than  hinmelC 
Constantr^my  hat.  Be  in  waiting  in  the  lihmy 
till  my  return." 

And  having  hurriedly  traversed  the  corridor  lend- 
ing from  the  Royal  libraiy  to  a  small  door  opening 
uiider  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Per  d  Cheval^  tho 
Emperor  hastened  acroes  the  courts  of  the  two  in- 
tervening quadranglee  with  such  rapidity,  that  the 
sentry  atthefint  post  had  scarcely  carried  his  h«i^ 
to  his  musket  to  preeent  arms,  when  hie  Majesty 
reached  the  eecond.  All  was  in  confosion  romid 
the  entrance,  and  on  the  stairoase  leading  to  tho 
CardinaTs  apartments.  The  doon  of  the  anto- 
chamber  stood  wide  open,  and  two^orpent  de  bain 
were  squabbling  in  the  saloon ;  every  person  in  an- 
thorUj  having  pushed  forward  to  the  bed-side  of 
the  dying  Churchman. 

**  Did  Caprara  sup  with  me  to-night !"  inquired 
the  Emperor,  as  he  crossed  the  vestibule,  to  Fain, 
who  was  closely  following. 

•*  Your  Majes^  forgets,  perhaps, — ih^flte, — th* 
ball " 

**  True,  true ! — He  was  served,  then,  in  his  own 
apartments!"  continued  Napoleon,  addressing  a 
domestic  in  the  livery  of  the  household,  who  was 
about  to  scud  away  on  recognising  the  Emperor. 
•<  Where  did  his  Eminence  sup  to-night  ? — who 
was  prssent! — who  fum'ished  the  repast!" 

'*  His  Eminence  supped  in  his  own  chamber, 
I  Bire,  attended  by  his  own  ahnoner,  on  diaheaee* 
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« 


pMllj  pnpored  bj  hu  own  domestici,^  hiterpoff- 
ejl  the  atm-de-onnp,  who  had  overheaid  the  ques- 
tion, and  wa«  aware  of  Nopoleon's  fondnees  for 
foccioct  intettigenoe. 

**  80  much  the  better !"  muttered  the  Emperor, 
taking  breath.  **  It  U  probable,  then,  that  there 
may  be  no  pouon  in  the  case.  He  may  be  dying 
d  a  surfeit." 

Bat  when,  in  another  minute,  Napoleon  pene- 
trated into  the  bed-chamber,  there  was  no  mistak- 
ing the  symptoms  of  the  Nuncio  for  those  ef  an 
rodigestion ! — Churchman  or  Lay  man— gourmand 
or  anchoret — short-necked  or  long — it  was  no  or- 
dinary seizure  which  had  rendered  his  face  so  livid, 
his  lips  so  black,  his  nostiils  so  distended,  nay,  his 
eyes  so  fixed  and  sightless,  that  even  the  entrance 
of  the  Emperor  produced  no  change  of  c(iunte- 
nance  in  the  moribund ! 

**  Alas !  alas  !  dying  without  the  consolation  of 
the  Church  t**  sighed  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  as  he 
kt  &II  upon  the  coverlet  the  hand  he  had  been 
holding  in  huown,  in  the' hope  of  discerning  some 
taken  of  amendment. 

**■  Dying  before  half  the  objects  of  his  misbion 
were  accomplished!"  murmured  his  Eminence's 
oeeretary,  who  had  expected  to  iSnd  his  own  ser- 
noes  in  the  afiair  requited  witli  a  full  benefice. 

**  IHing  in  a  foreign  country,  so  far  from  our 
Me  UtUia  /"  fiiltered  a  poor  Neapolitan  mamUton 
of  his  suite,  who  had  crept  toward  the  room,  and 
was  blabbering  unheeded  on  the  threshold. 

**  What  waif  served  to  the  Cardinal  at  supper  !** 
mqaired  Napoleon  of  the  latter,  tapping  him  smart* 
ly  on  the  shoulder,  ero  his  own  entrance  was  no- 
ticed by  those  administering  to  the  dying  man,  or 
at  least  fixing  their  whole  attention  on  his  counte- 


**  Jii,  ahi  /"  sobbed  the  lad,  suddenly  looking 
1^  and  trembling  with  consternation  on  perceiving 
by  whom  he  was  so  cavalierly  accosted.  **  Madre 
a  Dia  f-^Sua  MaaU  /" 

**  I  ask  jou  what  was  served  to  his  Eminence  at 
nipper  r*  persisted  the  Emperor.  **  Answer  quickly 
and  briefly,  for  bis  sake  and  your  own  !" — 

**  Mushrooms,  Sire!"  interposed  Fain,  who  had 
already  obtained  from  the  CardinaFs  maitre^iT hotel, 
the  dnired  intelligence.  *<  Des  Oranges  muUt  d 
t  huilCy  d  V  lialierme,  by  his  own  cook." 

**  CogUoni .'"  ejaculated  Bonaparte,  all  the  Cor- 
iiean  kindling  in  him  at  the  word.  *<  Not  a  genuine 
Orange  is  to  be  found  on  this  side  the  Alps !  They 
have  poisoned  him  with  some  noxious  fungus ! — 
Det  OnmffeB  wauUsdr  huife  ! — Let  Paulet  be  in- 
stantly sent  for.  It  may  not  yet  be  too  late  to  try 
a  eomler  pMson. 

And  satisfied  that  a  supper  of  stewed  mushrooms 
would  afford  a  very  natural  cause  to  misgiving  Eu- 
npe  for  the  snddan  demise  even  of  a  Cardinal,  the 
En^eror  returned  to  his  surveys  as  speedily  as  he 
had  quitted  them.   ' 

-  oo»  then,  MantUtur  le  dr6le  /"  cried  he,  seizing 
Oooaluit  by  the  ear  as  he  traversed  the  BibUQthl- 
frnst  where  the  valet^de^hambre  was  in  waiting,  to 
«lv  fbt  tef^^riphical  study, — <<  You  think  pro- 


per, it  seems,  to  break  in  upon  my  privicy,  because 
a  pampered  priest  chooses  to  over-eat  himself  1" 

And  ConsUnt,  discovering  in  an  instant  from  the 
familiar  mode  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  addrcas, 
that  he  considered  Caprara  in  no  real  danger,  and 
was  no  little  pleased  to  find  the  case  less  urgent 
than  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  ventured  to  reply, 
that  •*  another  time,  under  such  circumtrtanccs,  be 
would  show  more  discretion." 

**  Another  time,  under  such  circumstances,  (if 
ever  another  cook  should  be  found  in  the  palace,  of 
sufficient  ignorance  to  ser\'e  up  toadstools  as  an  en' 
tremcf)  do  as  I  have  done  now — send  for  Doctor 
Paulet,  who  has  passed  his  life  a  a'cnchampignoni- 
ser,  in  studying  the  nature  and  prooerties  of  mush- 
rooms, and  do  not  interrupt  mCf  till  the  ipecacuan- 
ha has  done  its  worst." 

*<  See  Doctor  Paulet  to-night,  before  he  quits  the 
Cardinal,  that  you  may  be  prepared  with  particu- 
lars when  you  wake  me  in  the  morning,"  was  Nar 
poleon's  final  adjuration,  when,  having  officiated  a^ 
his  master's  toilet.  Constant  was  about  to  retire  for 
tho  night,  to  receive  the  sam«  services  from  Uis  own 
valet-de-ebambre,  leaving  the  door  of  the  Imperial 
Chamber  to  the  guardianship  of  the  faithful  Rosian. 

Unhappily,  fitfther  intelligence  on  the  subjest 
awaited  the  r^veil,  of  the  Emperor !  Two  werdi: 
froBi  Constant  weak!  have  sufficed  to  acquaint  the 
world  that  Paulet  had  administered  an  antidote,  ant) 
that  the  Cardinal  was  out  of  danger ;  but  while  a 
Page  of  the  Household  was  ofTering  formal  com- 
plimcnU^o  the  Prince  of  the  Church,  on  the  part 
of  their  imperial  Majesties,  the  Due  d'Otrante  bad 
arrived  from  Paris,  and  was  about  to  be  admitted  to 
an  audience  of  the  Emperor ! — the  Due  d'Otrante, 
— the  Joseph  Fouch^, — the  Minister  of  Police, — 
whose  name  has  been  damned  to  everlasting  fiime, 
in  PVance,  as  the  able  originator  of  n  system  of  es- 
pionage, unique  in  the  odium  of  its  efficiency  ;  and 
who  was  at  that  period  fbrealalling  the  desires  and 
projects  of  Napoleon,  by  preparing  the  way  for  his 
divorce,  and  the  formation  of  a  more  auspicious 
matrimonial  alliance. 

*<  This  is  a  sad  aflhir,  Sire,  of  tho  Cardinal  Cap- 
rara," observed  the  Chrf  dt  Police,  having  com- 
pleted the  transactions  which  had  motived  Ms  jour- 
ney from  the  ci^tal. 

**  Sadf'*  retterated  the  Emperer.  **  I  understood 
from  Constant  that  Paulet  answered  for  his  life  i** 

"  I  met  Doctor  Paulet,  Sire,  as  I  entered  the 
Cour  d^Honnetur" 

"WeUt" 

"  He  answered  me  that  there  were  no  grounds 
for  alarm,— that  in  a  day  or  two  his  Eminence  would 
be  as  well  as  ever" 

"  And  capable  of  supping  a  second  time  on  a 
ragout  oifaueset  Oronget  ! — Jackass !" 

«•  But  is  '\Xpr9v9dy  Sire,  that  the  mushrooms  vcm 
psmicious  V* 

^  Proved  /  Ton  should  have  seen  the  Cardi- 
nal's face  l—purple  as  his  stockings !  Many  tm 
unfortunate  gamin  has  been  depoeited  in  the  dead- 
room  of  the  Morgue^  withtwiot  aa  mnch  lifeinhke 
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frame !     Pemidoiu  !    Notl|iiif  but  Paolefs  fkill 
coakl  have  sa^ed  him  !*' 

"  Yoar  MaJMty  mUtakea  me.  Poi$»neA,  I  admit 
him  to  ha^e  heen ;  bat  my  people  here  aaaared  me 
thnt  they  have  procured  evidence  that  the  mush- 
rooms pickled  and  selected  yesterday,  at  the  Cardi- 
nal's own  suggestion,  during  a  promenade  to  the 
Rocher  de  Montigny,  were  of  the  tme  and  genuine 
Orange  spectes;  It  seems  that  his  Eminence's  pi» 
queur,  aware  of  the  ridicule  incurred  daring  their 
stay  at  Paris,  by  Gaprara's  proverbial  parsimony, 
not  choosing  to  be  seen  entering  the  palace  gates, 
charged  with  a  ftannier  of  moshrooma,  like  a  baudet 
of  a  market  garidener,  intrusted  them  accordingly  to 
the  hand  of  a  wood-cutter  working  near  the  spot, 
who  engaged  to  convey  them  to  the  Cardinal's 
kitchen.  By  this  individual,  they  were  aasofedly 
cfianged  on  the  road." 

<*  Bah  !**  cried  the  Emperor.  «  Would  you  and 
yeur  mouchards  have  me  believe  Caprara  is  a  suf- 
ficiently great  man,  to  have  enemies  among  the 
wood-eutters  of  Fontainebleau  t  Poison  a  Cardi- 
nal ! — They  could  do  no  more  for  me ! — Besides, 
the  people  of  these  cantons  still  smack  of  Bourbon 
patronage,  and  are  as  pious  as  the  prudes  ef  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain.  I  would  warrant  every 
knave  of  them  to  kiss  the  hem  of  the  petticoat*taU 
of  the  smallest  member  of  the  sacred  eonolave. 
Peison  a  Cardinal !  They  would  as  soon  think  of 
denying  8t  Peter !" 

**  Nevertheless,*'  pursued  Fouch^,  **  my  agents 
assart  that  Cardinal  Caprara  is  detested  bf  the  peo- 
ple, as  the  supposed  bearer  of  His  Holiness's  pro- 
mise of  assent  to  the  project  of  your  Majesty's  di- 
vorce ;"  (involuntarily  Napoleon  turned  his  eyes 
toward  the  door  affording  accese  to  his  apartments, 
from  those  of  the  susceptible  Josephine;)  **  nor  need 
I  reoiind  you.  Sire,  that  the  extreme  popularity  of 
the  Empress" 

'*  I  know,  I  know !"  interrupted  Napoleon,  who 
was  indeed  aware  that  the  rumor  of  his  repudiation 
of  Josephine,  had  created  a  most  unfavorable  im- 
pression tbr.)ughout  the  kingdom.  **  But  do  you 
pretend  to  insinuate  that  the  French  nation  has 
entered  into  a  cons;«ir»cy  to  poison  Caprara,  for 
having  been  the  mere  state-courier  of  Pius  VII.!— 
Que  DiabU  /— Jogephtne's  party  must,  in  that 
case,  be  stniiT^Rr  and  mere  redoubtable  than  I  have 
ever  had  cau<c  to  think  it !" 

*^  Tiirt  younsr  man  pointed  out  to  suspicion  as  the 
bearer  of  the  mashrooms  from  Montiffny  to  the  pa- 
1 1'»\*'  resumed  the  Due  d'Otrante,  repressing  the 
«rne«>r  of  his  Imperial  master,  by  proceeding  at  once 
tAfaeU^  **  is  one  to  whom  the  attention  of  my  peo- 
ple at  Fontainebleau  has  been  previously  directed, 
as  dangerous  and  involved  In  mysterious  connex- 
ions." 

••  Under  turveillan^s^  then  !" 

«*  Umler  turveiUange,** 

•*  And  yet  employed  in  the  public  workst  Why, 
under  such  cirr.umstanets,  allow  him  to  be  retain- 
ed by  the  Ipspector  of  the  Royal  Forests  1** 

Fottoh^  replied  only  by  a  smile,  manifen2y  im- 


plying, **  To  keep  him  under  the  cognisance  of  Hm 
Police.'* 

**  True !"  replied  the  Emperor,  replying  to  fStd» 
tacit  reply.  **  But  it  might  be  desirable  that  yow 
people  kept  their  handt  as  well  as  their  eyes  apOB 
the  fellow,  instead  of  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  spoil 
the  supper  and  night-rest  oFa  Prince  of  the  Chnrch. 
CotpeUo  /  These  muahrooms  may  yet  chance  to 
figure  in  a  Papal  Bull." 

The  breakfast  hour  was  now  approaching,  the 
one  of  all  the  four-and-twenty  when  Napoleon  was 
most  accessible  to  familiar  interconrse;  and  Foucfa^ 
seemed  to  profit  by  his  increasing  good-humor,  in 
order  to  push  still  farther  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. 

**  In  the  apprehension  that  an  nnfavorable  Ttew 
of  the  afCur  might  reach  the  Court  of  Rome,"  said 
he,  **  I  have  already  caused  this  young  man,  this 
Guillot,  to  be  arrested.  It  is  a  token  of  respect  duo 
to  the  rank  of  Cardinal  Caprara." 

<*  Respect  due  to  a  broomstick !"  mutt«red  the 
Peiil  CaporaL 

**  Which  motive  might  perhaps  be  held  insuffi- 
cient," pursued  Fouche ;  "  but  that  in  spreading  a 
net  over  a  minnow,  I  hope  to  secure  as  fine  a  cock- 
salmou  as  ever  wagged  a  fin  within  the  meshes  of 
the  Police  I" 

**  Aha !"  cried  Napoleon,  who  had  been  travers- 
ing the  room,  and  now  stopped  short  opposite  the 
oHicial  operative,  who  might  well  be  called  (as  Vic- 
tor Hugo  terms  our  English  hangman)  *<  the  royal 
right  ami  /" 

**  Within  the  last  six  weeks,"  continued  Foach^, 
**  a  mansion  situated  near  the  ferry  of  Valvin,  whidi 
your  Majesty  once  entertained  thoughts  of  hiring 
(but  that  the  situation  was  scarcely  secluded  enough 
for  the  purpose,)  as  a  residence  for  Madame  de ** 

*'  I  know,  I  know !"  hastily  interrupted  Bona- 
parte, vexed  to  find  the  organisation  of  his  Secret 
Police  so  admirable,  that  not  even  a  casual  expvas- 
sion  of  his  own  could  escape  its  scrutiny.  **  Who 
lives  there  now  t" 

"  The  English  dHenu,  Sire !— Monsieur  le  G^ 
niral  R " 

**  An  EngUsh  family  at  FontainehUau  ?  An 
English  ditenu — an  English  General  Officer  t — 
You  must  have  planned  this,  sir,  for  my  especial 
annoyance  !  Sacri  nom  de  Dieu  ! — Have  I  not 
expressly  desired  that  these  people  might  be  kept 
out  of  my  way  1  Last  year,  aa  we  drove  near  the 
bridge  at  Verdun,  on  our  way  to  Mayence,  had  not 
ihe  English  prisoners  the  audacity  to  greet  me  with 
hisses,  and  opprobrious  epithets  t" 

«  Which  offiiQco  against  your  Imperial  Majesty'e 
person,  half-a-dozen  of  them  are  still  expiating  in 
the  dungeonH  of  Bitche,"  replied  FoucM,  coolly. 

**  But  Qen.  R is  scarcely  to  be  classed  among 

a  tribe  of  fool-hardy  midshipmen,  such  as  the  lada 
in  quf:stion.  For  several  years  he  has  resided  in 
all  honor  and  tranquillity  at  Verdun  ;  and  it  was 
but  a  few  months  ago  that  I  received  an  applica- 
tion for  a  vermiM  de  voyage  for  his  fiunily,  to  paae 
two  months  at  Fontainebleau,  in  order  to  try  the 
effects  of  the  ctire  de  rotttn  for  his  only  daughter. 
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ititad  to  be  in  Um  latt  ttafe  of  a  docfine.  There 
WW  DO  plem  for  withlielding  from  fdm  a  fiivor  fre- 
fucDtly  conceded  to  BngU^  prisoners  on  parole  ; 
iipectallj  as  your  Majesty  had  then  announced 
yonr  intention  of  dividing  the  autamn  between 
KiBboalllei  and  St  Cloud.    A  passport  was  ao- 

eoidingly  granted,  and  General  R^ established 

f  at  the  Pavilien  de  Valin" 


•'  At  least,  while  ratiding  so  near  the  ptiaoe,  you 
hife  placed  his  correspondence  under  scrutiny  !" 

*■  More  particularly,  Sire,  since  the  General's  lady, 
who  b  daughter  to  a  member  of  the  English  GalH- 
Bil,  keepa  up  constant  intercourse  with  her  family." 

<*And  has  any  thing — iranBjdredV*  said  the 
Eaperor,  fixing,  a  scrutinising  eye  upon  Fouch^'s 
contenance. 

**  Nothing,  Sire,'*  he  replied,  preparing  to  touch 
a  point  on  which  Napoleon  was  just  then  ptcuHar* 
jyaeufltive  to  the  sneers  of  the  English  press. 
«*  Nothing, — unless  a  few  idle  comments  in  the  let- 
lera  of  Lady  Emily  R  ,  upon  the  age  and  per^ 
asoal  coquetry  of  the  Empress,  as  well  as  her  unao- 
eouBtable  influence  and  popularity  with  the  nataeo.'' 

«  Mefeflipfwnt  woman's  gotrip !"  said  Napoleon, 
having  recourse  to  his  rauO'  box. 

**  Bat  exactly  of  the  kind  to  obtain  ready  cur- 
rency in  London ;  where  any  absurd  slander  relat- 
ing to  your  Majfstj's  domestic  circle  is  voraciously 
swallowed.  I  have,  therefore  suppressed  the  letters.*' 

•*  i3ood  !— but  better  still,  had  you  kept  these 
people  away  from  Fentainebleau  altogether.  Send 
them  back  to  Verdun  without  Iocs  of  time." 

*<!  understand  your  Majesty's  departure  to  be 
ixed  for  to-morrow  ?  The  young  lady  is  seriously 
iwiisposed ;  and,  as  a  week  remains  unexpired  of 
tfie  General's  permit  de  tiftmr** 

**  At  least,  do  not  let  it  be  renewed^'*  cried  Na- 
poleon, "  and  lot  me  hear  of  no  more  English  pri- 
soners at  Fontaiiiebleau.  If  they  fall  sick,  let 
dMB  find  some  orvi^fan,  less  obnoxious  to  me  than 
i  course  of  Cbasselas  grapes.  En  aitendantt  what 
has  this  General  to  do  with  Caprara's  mushrooms!" 

**  The  young  man  named  Guiilot  having  been 
vifsted  ^is  morning  before  day-break,  and  his  pa- 
psn  secured " 

**  Papers  1 — The  pt^ert  of  a  woodcutter  !" 

**  We  find  reason  to  believe  him  a  man  of  birth 
and  education,"  continaed  the  Minister  of  Police ; 
— **  bearer  of  a  false  passport ;  nay  !  pour  iraneher 
ie  mott — the  son  of  the  emigrant  Due  do  la  Roche 
Affier, — and  here  on  a  rendez-vous  with  his  friend 
General  R ,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  nego- 

"  With  the  English  Government !"  cried  Napo- 
leon. 

•«  No,  Sire,— vdth  the  people  of  Hartwell !" 

''An  emissary  of  the  Bourbons — a  secret  emis- 
■ly— «  9py  ;— yet  bearing  the  name  of  the  family 
widch  dates  its  chivalry  from  the  first  crusade !" 

**  The  young  Count  has  learned  his  lesson,  Sire, 
hi  England ;  where,  under  yonr  favor,  spies  are 
tieirted  with  the  reverence  due  to  the  haxards  of 
1km  arduous  voeatitio.    Aodr^  whom  the  Ameri* 


cans  hanged,  has  a  monmnent  hi  the  Royal  Abbey 
of  Westminster." 

**  My  poor  Feuch^  !  which  of  your  hangers-on 
has  regaled  your  wounded  vanity  by  that  piece  of 
information?"  inquired  the  Emperor,  laughing 
heartily  at  the  fact,  so  naivety  boasted  by  his  eh^ 
de  moueharde,  "  But  no  matter  I  What  have  you 
dene  with  this  individual  ?" 

•<  Sent  him  forward  to  Bicare." 

**  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  he  has  connexions 
in  the  Faubourg  St  Germain  1" 

*'  The  most  important ! — nay,  suspicions  point  at 
the  very  household  of  the  Empress.    These  two 

old  jackanapes,  the  chamberlains.  Count ,  and 

,  cannot  get  rid  of  their  Bourben  han- 
kerings." 

**  And  General  R 1"  demanded  Napleen, 

amused  to  perceive  the  pertinacity  of  Fouch^s  an- 
tipathy to  every  thing,  and  every  body  connected 
with  Josephine. 

**  Has  rejected  the  proposal  with  which  he  was 
insulted.  A  paper  in  his  hsnd-writinff.  Sire,  was 
found  in  the  cottage  of  the  sot  di$ant  Guiilot,— a 
lett<>r  desiring  him  to  set  foot  in  his  house  no  more. 
English  officers  possess  a  nice  sense  of  honor;  and 
this  R appears  to  be  un  Ifmme  de  bien!^* 

<  Comme  un  autre,  I  suppose !  But  if  young 
Allier*s  mission  was  thus  infructuoos,  what  haa 
kept  him  at  Fontaineblcau  1" 

*♦  The  young  man's  arrihe  penfies  are  not  easily 
to  be  developed,"  said  the  Due  d'Otmnte.  **  It  is 
probable  he  had  an  ulterior  object  in  wishing  to  ob- 
tain access  to  the  palace,  which  he  hoped  to  secure 
by  ofiering  his  services  to  the  Cardinal's  people, — 
having  previously  been  frustrated  by  the  interven- 
tion of  mine.  I  need  scarcely,  however,  point  out 
to  your  Majes^,  that  an  emissary  of  the  Bourbons 
may  be  inferred  to  cherish  no  great  predilection  for 
his  Eminence,  as  being  the  avowed  friend  to  a  mea- 
sure likely  to  give  an  heir  to  the  Empire,  and  secure 
the  down£Ul  of  their  dynasty." 

•<  Away  with  you  !"  cried  the  Emperor ;  ^Aesee 
as  they  are,  the  Bourbons  and  their  agento  ara 
scarcely  likely  to  fsncy,  that  by  poisoning  a  single 
Cardinal,  they  could  circumvent  all  amicable  inter- 
course between  the  Tuileries  and  the  Vatican. 
Tour  people  have  outshot  their  mark.  We  have 
to  thank  Caprara's  gluttony,  as  the  accidental  means 
of  unravelling  an  execrable  plot ;  but  if  the  mush- 
rooms -mere  of  a  pernicious  kind,  trust  me  his  Emi- 
nence has  no  one  to  thank  for  the  mistake,  but  the 
purblind,  half-witled  rascals  of  his  own  scurvy 
suite." 

«  As  your  Majesty  pleases,"  replied  the  minister, 
taking  tlie  portfolio  under  his  arm,  preparstory  to 
the  ceremony  of  taking  leave.  **  In  thst  case,  all 
farther  interference  in  the  business  is  superfluous." 

1  he  Emperor,  mean  while,  had  taken  his  rescK 
lution.  The  day  being  one  of  those  set  apart  for 
the  chase,  he  was  comparatively  master  of  hb  time ; 
and  having  signified  to  the  Empress  at  her  toilet, 
an  intention  to  ride  toward  Melun.  aecompaniod 
only  by  the  Grand  Marshal,  Duroc,  aide-de-camp 
on  dtt^,  he  quitted  the  palaee  in  the  afkemoon. 
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witlioat  coitcft  or  tttendants.  Having  readiad,  at 
ull  speed,  the  Croix  d*Augas,ahd  thence  diverged 
into  one  of  the  lateral  allcj^a  leading  to  the  foot  of 
the  rocks  crowned  by  the  Ctdvairt,  Napoleon  sud- 
denly drew  up ;  acquainted  the  Due  de  Frioul  that 
he  had  a  visit  to  make  privately  in  the  neighborhood ; 
and,  having  demarded  the  least  frequented  route  to 
the  village  'of  Valvin,  dismounted,  and  gave  his 
horse  to  \he  aide-de-camp.  Duroc,  suspecting  some 
intrigae  of  gallantry,  involuntarily  smiled  as  he  of- 
fered his  services  as  guide ;  and,  having  fastened 
his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  recommended,  en  passant, 
to  the  young  Count  Flahault,  (whose  looks  betray- 
ed no  small  curiosity  concerning  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty's proceedings,)  not  to  grow^oo  impatient  dur- 
ing their  absence,  ha  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
river,  through  one  of  those  beautiful  green  alleys, 
entangled  with  juniper  and  broom,  and  overgrown 
by  the  greatest  variety  of  wild  flowers  ever  collect- 
ed together  in  one  of  nature's  uncultivated  parter- 
res,— wkioh  constitute  a  peculiar  aharm  of  the 
forests  of  Fontainebleau.  Duroc,  although  admit- 
ted to  the  most  familiar  intimacy  with  the  Emperor, 
was,  of  course,  too  good  a  courtier  to  hazard  an  in< 
quiry  touching  the  object  of  their  route;  while 
Napoleon,  by  his  comments  on  the  scenes  they 
were  traversing,  and  a  learned  discussion,  into 
which  he  diverged,  touching  the  new  system  of  syl- 
van-culture introduced  by  Violaiues,  for  the  regene* 
ration  of  the  Royal  forests,  was  evidently  anxious 
to  evade  all  allusion  to  the  subject 

*<  Yonder,  Sire,  is  Valvin/'  said  the  Grand  Mar- 
shal, as  a  few  scattered  cottages  at  length  appeared 
at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  young  plane-trieies,  be- 
yond which  glittered  the  blue  waters  of  the  Seine. 

*'  Return,  then,  and  wait  me  in  the  Forest,"  re- 
plied Napoleon,  hastily.  "  And  should  any  one  be- 
longing to  the  Court  come  across  you,  be  especially 
careful  to  give  no  indication  of  my  destination." 

And  immediately,  with  a  second  smile,  which  he 
tried  to  render  as  little  stgnifieaiii  ae  possible,  Du- 
roc, (who,  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion,  had 
been  the  confidant  of  an  Imperial,  or  Consular 
amaurette^)  returned  toward  the  place  of  reni/ex" 
vetM,  leaving  Napoleon  to  pursue  his  unmolested 
way,  ^  sous  VTme"  The  Grand  Marshal's  inte- 
rest in  the  mystery  might  have  been,  perhaps,  more 
•trongly  excited,  had  he  aeen  the  Emperor  with  his 
bat  pulled  over  his  face,  to  avoid  reoognition,  trudge 
onward,  till  he  reached  the  wicket  of  a  large  gar- 
den, surrounding  the  mansion  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Pavilion  de  Valvto,  and  notoriously  inhabit- 
ed by  an  English  ditenu. 

**  Is  the  General  visible  1"  inquired  he,  abruptly* 
of  the  servants,  wh#  answered  his  hasty  eummons 
aft  the  door  bell ; — and  without  waiting  for  a  reply 
to  his  query,  he  entered  the  hall. 

«Whom  shall  I  announce  1"  demanded  the 
tmaied  domestic 

"No  natter,— a  stranger!"— replied  Napoleon, 

Sersuaded  that  his  person  was  unknown  to  his  con- 
nctor.    And  following  him  closely,  they  entered 
together  A  small  saloon  oveitookinf  thifsrdeo; 


and,  as  Napoleon  concluded,  the  presence  of  Gene- 
ral R^ . 

But  he  wa9  mistaken.  There  was  no  General — 
no  man  in  the  room — to  warrant  the  loud  step  and 
haughty  countenatice  of  the  intruder ;  bat  cinee 
bexidu  ifie  op<>n  window,  and  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
spair, sat  Lady  Emily  \  ou^jporting on  hir  SitcuIiVr 
the  feeble  head  of  the  fairest  ereature  on  whom  the 
hero  of  Marengo  had  ever  looked.  Her  cheeks 
were  colorless,  indeed,— colorless  as  those  of  X\\e 
dead  ;  and  her  air  so  languid,  that  even  her  light 
brown  ringlets  seemed  to  hang  in  utter  lifelcssness 
round  her  lace.  But  it  was  as  it  were  the  face  of 
an  angel !  and  so  potent  was  the  influence  of  her 
unearthly  delicacy  and  loveliness,  that  even  as  the 
lawgiver  of  Israel  put  his  shoes  from  oflf  his  feet, 
when  he  found  the  place  whereon  he  was  standing' 
was  holy  ground — so,  overcome  by  the  puritj  of 
her  aspect,  did  Napoleon  lay  aside  the  sternness  of 
his  demeanor. 

The  eyes  of  both  mother  and  daughter  were 
swollen  with  weeping ;  and  Ludy  Emily,  Chough 
evidently  recognising  the  person  of  her  visiter, 
made  no  effort  to  ri«e  which  could  disturb  the  gentle 
sutfercr,  whose  head  rested  en  her  bosom.  Her 
whole  heart,  her  whole  soul  was  with  her  afllicted 
child  !  How  difierent  a  scene  from  the  tumuhuous 
disorder  prevailing  round  the  death-bed  oi  the  Car- 
dinal! 

« I  have  a  thousand  excuses,  madam,  to  offar/^ 
said  the  Bmperor,  in  a  subdued  voice,  advancing 
toward  the  window  where  they  sat.  **  I  had  ex- 
pected to  find  General  R ." 

**  My  husband  has  only  just  quilted  the  room,*' 
said  Lady  Emily,  hesitating  what  title  to  assign  to 
her  unceremonious  guest 

**  In  that  cise,  allow  roe  to  seek  him  elsewhere. 
The  presence  of  a  stranger  may  be  painful  to  the 
young  lady,  your  daughter,  wh«m  I  grieve  to  find 
so  much  more  seriously  indisposed  than  I  had  been 
led  to  anticipate.'* 

<'No!"  filtered  Miss  R ,  In  a  tremuloos 

voice,  overcoming  at  once  her  natural  timidity  and 
her  horror  of  the  name  of  Napoleon,  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  man  before  her  was  sole  arbiter 
ef  the  destinies  of  her  family.  *<  My  father  will  bo 
here  immediately.    Do  not  leave  us." 

Unaccountably  touched  by  the  fireble  accents  of 
the  gentle  voice  which  thus  addressed  him.  Napo- 
leon instantly  accepted  the  seat,  pointed  out  by 
Lady  Emily  with  as  dignified  a  gesture  asif/te 
were  a  prisoner  in  the  land,  and  she  its  sovereign. 

"  My  daughter  is  suffering  from  the  resulte  of  sc* 
vere  agitation,"  said  hid  high-bred  hostess,  in  a 
hurried  voice,  as  if  eager  to  conciliate  her  visiter, 
previous  to  the  General's  arrival.  *<  A  recent  event, 
—the  arrest  of  an  intimate  friend—" 

But  the  words  were  8us.«ended  on  her  lipe;  for 
at  that  moment,  undisturbed  in  countenance,  unez* 

cited  in  demeanor,  the  cold-blooded  Gen.  R » 

entered  the  apartment  Bonaparte  rose,  and  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him ;  and  the  salutations  exchange 
ed  between  then,  ^ere  simply  those  of  gentlein«ii 
and  equals.  Even  when  the  Emperor  reseated  hin^ 
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idt  nniiiTited,  the  British  General  did  the  Mine ; 
ihos  tadtly  ezprcsting  (lis  intention  to  lee,  in  the 
anointed  of  the  Pope,  a  Sovereign  itill  UBrecognie- 
cd  btthe  Govern  ment  of  htfl  own  country. 

"The  object  of  my  viait  here,  lir,"  Mid  Nepo- 
IcoD,  hie  kauUur  retmrning,  ae  he  foreaaw  his  de- 
terminalion  on  the  pert  of  his  host,  **  was  to  ex- 
piess  mj  satisfaction  that  an  oflloer — a  brother  sol- 
dier — should  have  escaped  the  snares  laid  for  his 
koDor  by  the  deposed  (ainily  of  Bourbon ;  a  dr^ 
casMtance  which  transpired  this  morning,  In  the 
•mnre  oi  certain  papers  belonging  to  a  young 
traitor,  who  should  bear  a  leas  noble  name,  or  pnr- 
me  a  less  ignoble  line  of  oondttci  l**-^ 

••  Yoa  aUnde,  of  couraa,  to  Coont  Julee  de  la 
Roche  AUier,"  replied  the  General,  wHh  aeoohieaB 
smoanfiag  to  irony.  **  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under* 
stand  in  what  mannermjr  eomiexioo  with  ham  can 
havebseome  interesting  to  the  existing  gevemmsnt 
of  Prance." 

"laUnde,"  interrupted  Nipleon,  <«to  ye«rra> 
imd  to  beoome  a  party  to  a  conspiracy  planned  by 
the  mHon  at  Hartwell,  and  confided  to  the  intei^ 
■BiJBiiBn  of  Connt  Jules  de  la  Roche  AUier,  who 
bas  been  arrested  on  other  chargea,  by  the  vigi- 
knoe  of  my  Minister  of  Police.** 

•*  Count  Jules  de  la  Roche  AlHer  an  agent  of  the 
Bottfhone— a  spy  in  the  land  1  Tour  majesty  has 
been  cruelly  and  grossly  deceived!**  interrupted 
Eaily,  indillerent  even  to  her  fiilher^i  displeasure 
at  sudi  a  crisis. 

**  You  are,  indeed,  in  error,  General  Bonaparte,** 

•aid  R ,  pertinaciously  marking  his  dissent  from 

the  mode  ol  address  adopted  bv  his  daughter. 
**  Whatever  may  be  my  ground  or  enmity  against 
the  young  man,  I  believe  him  to  bd  innocent  ef  the 
napless  irop6ted  to  him.  Suffer  me,  mean  while, 
to  thank  you'* — a  liitter  sneer  passed  over  his  coun- 
tenance as  he  spoke—"  for  believing  a  British  sol- 
dier, at  Urge  on  parole,  to  be  incapable  of  plotting 
agsjnst  the  government  which  has  become  the  de- 
pository of  his  honor.** 

"And  what  then,  was  he  doing  at  Pentaine% 
Meant**  cried  Napoleon,  rising  angrily  from  hk 
snt,  without  even  hearing  the  taunt  ef  his  ill-judg* 
iag  host.  "  It  is  true  this  young  man  was  arrested 
en  neie  suspicion.  But  a  faint  passport,  his  pa- 
peiB,  your  own  letter  V* 

"  Desiring  him  to  set  foot  in  your  house  no  more, 

and  relerrirg  to  his  negutiatioM ** 

"  For  die  hand  of  my  daughter.  Know,  sir ^ 

"  A  km  words  may  suffice  to  explain  this  vexa- 
tioQS  business,**  interrupted  Lady  Emily,  trembling 
it  the  thought  of  the  indiscretions  into  which  her 
kasband  might  be  betrayed  by  his  twofold  aversion 
to  the  Emperor  of  France,  and  the  adherents  of  its 
Men  kings.  "The  family  of  La  Roche  Allier 
baring  redded,  daring  its  period  of  emigration,  in 
E&dmrgh,  was  welcomed  in  thd  higher  circles  of 
that  dty  with  the  deference  due  to  the  unfortunate, 
la  the  common  courae  of  hospitality,  Count  Jules 
WMJiHradf  ed  to  our  house,  formed  an  atfachnmit 


to  my  daughter,  and  eventually  made  overtures  for 
her  hand " 

"  Overtures  peremptorily  declined  by  her  &ther,*' 
interrupted  the  General ;  "  by  ber  father,  who  could 
not  justify  it  to  himself  to  bMtow  the  inheritance  of 
one  of  the  most  andent  families  in  Scotland  upon 
an  alien,  a  foreigner,  a  man  who  ndther  spoke  its 
language,  nor '* 

"  Professed  its  creed !  I  underatand  your  scruples, 
dr,*'  said  Bonaparte,  whose  looks  ever  and  anon  re- 
verted, during  the  explanation,  to  the  pure  pale  face 
of  the  young  English  girl, — so  mild,  so  full  of  redg- 
nation,  ao  different  from  the  meretridous  beauties 
of  his  own  dissolute  Court. 

"  Pardon  me^ — we  are  all  alike  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,'*  said  the  less  petukmt  Lady  EmUy,  willing 
to  insinaate  a  word  in  extenuation  of  her  daughter*a 
preference. 

"  I  must  condude,  then,  madam,  that  General 
B  '  had  personal  reasons  for  dedining  die  alli- 
ance of  the  house  of  Boche  Allier  1'* 

"  It  is  enough  that  he  saw  fit  to  exercise  the  an* 
thority  of  a  parent  over  his  child,"  sdd  the  General, 
hafahly.  "  Unwilling,  however,  to  tax  my  daugh- 
ter's submisdon  by  leering  her  exposed  to  this  pre* 
suming  young  man*s  asdduities,  I  prepared  my  fa- 
mily for  a  continental  tour;  and  it  was  then  that, 
whUe,  under  sanction  of  our  international  treaty, 
we  traversed  France,  the  arrest  and  d^ention  of 
every  British  sulject  who  had  been  rash  enough  to 
confide  in  the  good  faith  of  the  R^ublie,  candgned 
us  prisonen  to  Verdun !  TVre,  separated  from  her 
home,  her  country,  her  friends,  my  daughter's 
health,  already  impaired  by  pulmonary  attacks,  has 
gradually  declined;  and  though,*'  he  continued* 
struggling  to  assume  a  more  cheerful  tone,  lest  the 
adminlon  of  his  forebodings  should  prove  injurious 
to  the  invalid,  "though  I  am  assured  by  Mist 

R *s  medical  attendanU  that  the  system  we  are 

trying  at  Fontunebleau  will,  in  a  short  time,  com- 
plete her  restoration ^** 

"  No,  &ther,  no  !**  fdtered  Emily,  involuntarily 
interrupting  him.  "  You  do  not  so  deceive  your- 
sdf, — ^you  cannot  so  deceive  fite ;  I  am  dying ;  yes, 
I  Idiow  it.  I  am  dying!  Roche  Allier*s  arrival 
here,  (disguised,  and  at  Uie  risk  of  life  and  honor,} 
convinced  me  that  my  mother's  lettera  had  already 
conveyed  to  our  friends  in  England  the  knowledge 
of  ray  rapid  decline ;  and  that  poor  Jules  was  peril- 
ing all,  in  hopes  that  the  presence  of  one  so  dear 
might  avail  to  suspend  the  fatal  blow.  But  he 
came ; — and  my  father  interdicted  our  meeting— 
my  &ther  was  still  inexorable !  And  now,  Julee 
is  a  prisoner — and  I  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  !** 

There  was  a  momentary  dience ;  for  the  hollow- 
ness  of  Emily's  voice  conveyed  a  fearful  confirma-« 
tibn  of  her  assertions. 

"  But  I  have  not  been  disobedient, — have  I,  fSn- 
ther  ?"  she  resumed,  percdring  some  indication  of 
emotion  iu  her  father  s  countenance.  "  I  shall  not 
beqeath  you  the  memory  of  a  rebellious  child  t 
From  the  day  of  receiving  your  commands,  I  have  j 

held  no  communication  with  him ;  and  now  all  risk     ^^ 
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it  over  of  thwarUng  joar  wiihet.  I  thall  mo  hit 
Ikce  no  more.    I  am  dying !" 

And  again  she  bowed  her  head  on  the  bosom  of 
htr  afflicted  mother,  who  was  no  longer  able  to  re- 
presa  the  tears  with  which  she  had  been  struggling. 

'*  If  you  could  suggest  any  thing  in  my  power  to 
alleviate  yoar  suffisrings,"  said  the  Emperor,  deeply 
touched,  but  too  muehr  habituated  to  the  control  of 
his  feelings  to  evince  any  symptom  of  emotion ;  **  if, 

consistently  with  ray  duty  to  the  nation "  He 

hesitated.  He  felt  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  pro- 
pose the  liberation  of  an  emigrant  Royalist. 

"  Ton  tould  do  muchf*  said  Emily,  striving  to 
speak  more  6rmly.  **  Tou  could  release  my  father 
and  mother  from  captivity.  When  I  am  gone,  it 
would  be  a  grievous  thing  for  them  to  be  fixed  in 
France,  in  incessant  (tontemplation  of  the  grave  of 
tbthr  only  child.  Pr9mi9e  me  that  yon  will  release 
them, — that  you  will  send  them  home  to  Scotland 
to  their  friends '* 

**  And  Count  Jules  de  la  Roche  Allier!*'  ex^ 
claimed  Napoleon,  aympathisiog  in  her  filial  devo- 
tion. 

**  For  kirn  I  have  nothing  to  ask,**  said  poor 
Bmily.  ^  He  is  innocent,  and  therefore  you  dare 
not  injure  him.*' 

"  Are  you  aware,  madam,  that  his  funily  is  es- 
pecially excluded  from  the  Act  of  Qrace  conceded 
to  the  emigrants  1— that  he  has  brought  a  proscrib- 
ed head  within  reach  of  the  retributive  justice  of  the 
French  government  V*  added  the  Emperor,  willing 
to  probe  to  the  ntmost  the  heroism  of  the  coura- 
geous young  girl. 

**  Release  my  father  and  mother,*'  she  faintly  re- 
iterated, clasping  her  hands  as  she  spoke.  "  I  leave 
the  rest  to  God." 

**  I  am  at  liberty,  then,  to  do  my  Worst,"  said 
Napoleon ,  "  since  even  his  friends  refuse  to  plead 
in  his  behaU:" 

**  I  wottld  pledge  my  life  and  honor  on  the  inno- 
cence of  young  Roche  Allier !"  interrupted  the  Ge- 
neral. **0f  ^ud  or  treachery  he  is  incapable. 
His  attachment  to  my  daughter  has  alone  brought 
him  into  hu  present  predicament*' 

**  Give  her  to  him,  then,  and  end  it !"  said  Napo- 
leon abruptly  ;  having  already  seated  himself  at  a 
writing  table,  to  accomplish  the  petition  of  his  inte- 
resting prisoner.  «  Return  to  England,  Monsieur 
le  G^n^ral,  with  your  family,  and  relieve  me  from 
the  presence  of  this  rash  young  man,  by  carrying 
him  with  you  as  your  son." 

And  while  General  R heaitatad  whether  to 

accept  or  reject  the  benefits  thus  cavalierly  confer- 
red, the  Emperor  rose  and  presented  two  folded  i^Sp 
pers  to  the  hands  of  Emily. 

*<  Both  of  these  are  yours,"  said  he,  with  one  of 
thoee  radiant  smiles  which  sometimes  brightened 
his  sallow  visage.  **  One  of  them  regards  your  fa- 
ther, and  one— your  husband.  So  dutiful  a  daugh- 
ter will  make  the  best  of  wives." 

<*  It  is  too  late !  Alas,  alas !  it  is  too  late !  Tet 
a  few  hours,  and  my  Heavenly  Father  will  receive 
me  to  his  mercy !"  faltered  Bqciily,  now  almost  ex- 
kaii404 ''J  ^  *ff^tbn  of  eontinul  emotion.  «Ac- 


cept,  however,  the  thanks  of  one  about  to  be  relaps- 
ed from  all  earthly  bondage,  that  you  have  imiMit- 
ed  peace  and  consolation  to  her  dying  hours  V* 

And  the  big  tears  rolled  down  the  pale  cheeks  of 
the  sufierer,  as  she  extended  her  slender  hand  as  a 
parting  token,  toward  the  Emperor.  Profounilj 
touched,  he  raisod  it  to  his  lips ;  and  erd  Genera] 

R recovered  hb  self-possession  sufficiently,  to 

explain  or  remonstrste,  Napolson,  after  a  respectful 
obeisance  to  Lady  Emily,  had  quitted  the  room. 

'*  She  will  nut  die,"  muttered  the  despotic  Napo- 
leon to  himself,  as  he  pushed  his  way  back  through 
the  gatheri  .g  twilight,  toward  the  spot,  in  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau,  where  Duroc  was  in  waiting. 
**  She  mu«t  not  die !  I  will  send  Corvisart  to  her  !** 
And  with  an  impetnoaity  equal  to  that  of  Uncle 
Toby,  when  he  ^were  that  Le  Fevre  aheuld  live, 
the  Emperor,  as  he  strode  along,  crunched  down, 
with  his  iron  heel,  the  braochea  of  the  juniper  and 
heather  bvahea  that  impeded  his  way.  **  All  giils 
are  apt  to  fancy  they  are  dying  when  they  are 
crossed  in  love.  Besides,  the  cold-blooded  old  foul 
will  think  better  of  it.  Sacrifice  such  a  girl  as  that 
to  a  whim— a  preiudioa?  Why,  even  reould 
aoareely  hold  out  against  that  noble  countemnMa* 
and  that  persuasive  voice." 

**  Send  the  Due  d'Otrante  hither,"  said  his  Ma- 
jesty, when  he  entered  his  cabinet  de  travail^tXihe 
close  of  a  state  dinner,  a  few  houra  aAer  his  return 
to  the  palace.  **  So, — ^you  are  here,  sir  I  Come  to 
oflfer  your  apologies,  I  trust,  ibr  the  blundering  oliW 
ciousness  of  yeur  people  in  causing  the  arrest  of 
Joles  de  la  Roche  Allier,  on  such  insu/ficeat  teati- 
mony  ?  Another  time  I  advise  you  to  select  fel- 
lows possessing  eyes,  ears,  and  some  small  portion 
of  understanding !" 

•*  Vour  Majesty  having,  I  find,  already  despatch- 
ed a  courier  to  Bic^tre  with  orders  for  the  Count's 
release,  I  may  rather  tender  my  apologies  to  himuelf 
on  his  arrival  at  Fontainebleau,  to  accompany  hia 
father-in-law  to  England,  in  pursuance  of  the  en- 
gagements, Sire,  into  which  your  Majesty  has  deign- 
ed to  enter,  this  afternoon,  with  the  family  at  the 
Pavilion  deValvin." 

**^  Comment  done  coguin?  cried  the  Emperor, 
relaxing  into  a  hearty  faiugh.  <«  Are  you  already 
so  vrell  Informed  1  line  lubberly  lacquey,  then .  over 
whom  I  stumbled  in  the  antechamber  of  the  Pavil- 
ion, was " 

**  Precisely  one  of  thoee  follows  without  eyes  or 
ears,  whom  your  Majesty  has  commissioned  me  to 
discharge." 

**^la  bonne  heure,  mon  eher  Due  /"  Since  the 
fellow  was  an  eavesdropper,  I  am  glad  he  was  a 
rascal  of  our  own.  Let  him  be  as  discreet  as  he 
has  shown  himself  expert,  and  he  may  claim  pro- 
motion. Understand,  however,  that  this  Valvin 
transaction  is  not  to  transpire :  I  de  not  wish  to 
have  it  said  in  the  Faubourg  St  Germain  that  I 
have  been  courting  conciliation  with  the  English 
Cabinet,  by  an  act  of  magnanimity  toward  the 
daughter  of  one  of  its  meml^rs.  But  wh%i  fite  is 
there  to-morrow — what  veWe  to-night  t" 

<*  None,  Sire ;  neither  y|te  nor  veOZe.** 
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"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  do  not  hear  the 
bribofthc  Satnte  TriniU  7  What  should  they 
be  ringing  for  at  this  hoar  of  the  evening  1" 

"  The  passing  twll.  Sire,  of  the  English  Generars 
danghter.  The  Cur6  of  the  Sainte  Triniti  was 
her  director ;  and  Corvittart  hss  just  returned  with 
him  from  Valvin,  with  intelligence  of  the  voung 
lady's  dissolution/' 

*•  Already  !"  ejaculated  Napoleon,  throwing  him- 
self into  a  chair.  "  Poor  girl !  Poor  unhappy  mo- 
ther!" 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  have  the  satiafaction  to 
seqoaint  your  Majesty  that  Dr.  Paulet  announces 
the  Cardinal  Caprara  to  be  out  of  danger." 

^Au  diahU  U  Cardinal,''  ejaculated  Napoleon, 
vidi  one  of  his  fiercest  looks.  **  I  would  have  given 
tweoty  Cardinals  for  power  to  aavc  the  life  of  the 
daoghter  of  the  English  detinu  /** 
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LIFE. 

BY  MISS  KMILY  TAYLOft. 
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"What  is  the  gift  of  Life  ?" 
dpcak  thou,  in  young  exisfence  revelling; 
To  thee  it  is  a  glorious,  god-like  thing; 
Love,  Hope,  and  Fancy  lead  the  joyous  way. 
Ambition  kindles  up  her  living  ray. 
rhere  isa  path  of  hfe  marked  out  ftr  thee, 
Atboralcss  path, and  there  thy  way  shall  be: 
A  thousand  spirits  by  thy  side  shall  foil. 
But  ihoo  Shalt  live,  and  look  beyond  them  all ; 
Yes,  Life  indeed  may  seem  a  joyous  thing. 

•*WhatisthegiftofLiie" 
To  thee,  subdued  and  taught,  by  wisdom's  voice, 
Wisdom  of  stern  necessity,  not  choice  ? 
Whose  cup  of  joy  ts  ebbing  out  in  haste, 
Wbo  has  no  fountain  to  supply  the  waate; 
Whose  spirit,  like  some  traveller  gazing^ound 
On  broken  colimins  in  the  desert  ground. 
Sees  but  sad  traces  on  a  lonelv  scene. 
Of  what  Life  was,  and  what  it  might  have  been; 
Ob !  is  not  Life  a  sad  and  solemn  thing  7 

"What  is  the  gift  of  Liie" 
To  him  who  reads  with  Heav*n-mstructed  eye  T 
Us  the  first  dawning  of  eternity  ; 
The  future  Heaven  just  breaking  on  the  sight ; 
The  glimmering  of  a  still  increasing  light ; 
Its  cheering  scenes  foretastes  of  heav'oly  joy, 
hi  storms  and  tempests  sent  to  purify : 
Oh !  is  not  life  a  bi^ht  inspiring  tbiog7 

"What  is  the  gift  of  Life" 
To  him  whose  soul  through  this  tempestuous  road 
fluh  past,  and  found  its  Home,  its  Heav*n,  its  God  7 
Who  sees  tlie  boundless  page  of  knowledge  spraad, 
Aad  years,  as  boundless,  rolling  o*er  his  head ; 
NtokNid  to  darken  the  celestial  light; 
Ntip  to  soUy,  and  no  grief  to  blight; 
IsBot  thai  beitar  Kfe^i  gbrioaa  thiag^ 


A  few  miles  b©low  the  Notch  of  the  White 
Mountains,  in  New  Hampshire,  now  celebrated 
by  the  painter  and  the  poet,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
valley  through  which  the  Saco  winds,  rises  a 
liltle  eminence,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  as 
Nancy's  Hill.  Nash  was  a  celebrated  hunter  ; 
the  storms  of  winter,  terrible  as  they  were  amid 
the  desert  of  moantains  which  was  his  home, 
and  the  tempests  of  the  sultry  summer,  equally 
terrible  and  more  appalling,  were  alike  indifier-* 
ent  to  him.  In  one  of  bis  Duoieroua  excursioDt, 
be  did  mor«  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  than 
all  thephiloeopbers  before  orsince  his  time;  for  be 
explored  the  wonderful  passage  which  opened 
an  easy  intercourse  between  the  iohabitftuta 
east  and  west  of  the  Gap.  Yet  be  wrote  no 
book  on  the  subject,  and  never  claimed  the  honor 
of  the  discovery. 

Many  people  thought  he  loved  hunting  merely 
for  tHe  hardships  he  encountered ;  for  he  never 
grew  rich,  and  often  gave  away  what  he  had 
gained  by  weeks  of  toil  t  but  he  had  only  himself 
to  provide  for,  and  without  a  wife  or  children, 
and  with  no  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  engage 
his  attention,  he  cared  little  whether  he  spent 
the  night  on  t)ie  highest  peak  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington, or  in  one  of  the  tallies  seven  or  eight 
thousand  leet  below  it.  There  was  nobody  to 
be  anxious  about  him  or  to  count  the  live  long 
hours  while  he  was  away,  and  he  oflen  boasted 
that  his  home  was  eyery  where. 

But  this  could  not  last  always,  for  Nasb  was 
yet  but  a  stripling,  and  it  was  not  surprising  (hat 
among  his  wanderings,  be  should  find  a  girl 
pretty  enough  to  think  it  were  well  for  a  hmiter 
to  have  a  home.  He  told  strange  stories  to 
Nancy,  (for  that  was  her  name)  of  what  dreadful 
precipices  he  had  scaled,  what  chasms  he  bad 
leaped,  what  fierce  and  bloodt-hirsty  ammals  he 
bad  encountered,  and  she  listened,  till  like 
Desdemooa,  she  yielded  at  last  b^  heart! 

She  was  the  gentlest  of  human  beings'  and 
though  only  a  domesHo,  had  a  heart  as  tender 
and  a  complexion  as  fair  as  any  born  gentle- 
woman. Italmostorerwhelmedbertothinfcof 
the  liardBbips  poor  Nash  endured,  while  she  en- 
joyed  the  comforts  of  an  oM  fashioned  kitchen 
comer,  with  a  forest  of  logs  biasing  in  the  efaim- 
oey,and  the  privilege  of  sittingat  the  table  with 
the  conscientious  Puritan  family,  who  would 
haTe  thought  it  a  sin  to  make  a  difiereoce  tm 
earth,  when  the  Supreme  Being  made  nooeia 
heaven.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  when  2f«rii 
propoied  marrying  Naocy,  and  pramited  to  nm 
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DO  more  "*  hair  breadth  *icapet,''  the  thoiiM  Ibten 
to  him  and  cbnsent  to  become  his  lawful  wife. 
But  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  make  an- 
other hunting;  excursion  before  they  were  mar- 
ried—he said  be  must  go  once  more  through 
his  favorite  gap  of  the  mountains,  and  bring 
back  subsistence  for  the  winter.  It  was  in  irain 
that  Nancy  assured  him  she  would  want  nothing. 
79  ash  knew  better,  and,  after  many  a  kind  em- 
brace, set  off,  promising  to  be  back  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Nancy's  idea  of  time  and  his  did  not  agree,-^ 
weeks  passed  away,  and  winter  came  on  with 
its  usual  threatening  aspect;  at  length  she  heard 
accidentally  that  he  was  only  about  forty  miles 
distant.  The  strange  idea  entered  her  head  to 
go  to  him;  it  was  wonderful  that  such  a  timid, 
gentle  being  should  have  thought  of  such  a  thing ; 
but  she  knew  that  next  to  herself,  Nath  loved 
the  chase,  and  she  feared  that  perhaps  he  might 
content  himself  with  hunting  unintentiooally 
bears  and  wolves  all  winter.  The  family  tried 
hard  to  dissuade  her  from  the  wild  scheine,  but  she 
determined  to  go;  and  as  poor  Nancy  belonged  to 
nobody,  nobody  had  a  right  to  control  her.  She 
wrapped  herself  in  her  cloak,  and  set  off  to  fol- 
low her  k)ver  through  the  gap. 

The  snow  was  already  deep,  and  there  was 
not  a  house  for  many  a  tong  mile.  Storm  after 
storm  came  on — the  family  with  whom  she  had 
lived  became  anxious  about  her.  They  said ''  it 
was  distraction  in  her  to  go;  it  was  certainly 
tempting  of  Providence,  and  she  must  take  the 
consequences." 

In  the  mean  time,  Nash  was  unusually  suc- 
cessful, and  began  his  course  homeward,  laden 
with  riches.  It  was  just  one  week  after  Nancy's 
departure  that  he  reached  the  little  hill  before 
mentioned.  It  was  late  at  night— the  earth  was 
covered  with  snow— and  yuu  might  walk  on  the 
hill  without  making  any  impression.  The  trees 
were  hung  with  icicles  and  glittered  in  the  moon< 
light  like  diamonds.  Nash  ascended  the  little 
hill,  when  became  into  the  valley  through  which 
the  Saco  runs— he  loved  such  iceoes  and  such 
evenings— he  thought  of  Nancy,  and  wished  she 
was  there,-^he  knew  he  could  wrap  her  in  his 
large  moose  skin  and  keep  her  warm. 

He  was  not  apt  to  be  imaginative,  and  yet 
idl  at  once  be  thought  he  percived  his  mistress 
ftanding  opposite  to  him  and  leaning  her  bead 
against  a  tree.  H e  strained  his  eye-balls  to  look 
«t  the  object.  **  Moonlight,"  said  ke,  '*  makes 
strange  work  of  things— my  bead  is  full  of  her," 
«ad  he  Uoked  another  way — but  when  he  tam- 


ed she  still  stood  in  the  same  place.  Re  ap* 
preached  nearer ;  the  moon  never  shone  bright* 
er  and  not  an  object  intercepted  its  beams— 
they  fell  upon  the  pale,  unearthly  countenance 
of  the  maiden :  her  eyes  were  closed  as  if  asleep; 
he  took  her  hand— it  was  cold  and  hard  liks 
marble.  Weary  and  benumbed,  she  had  reclin- 
ed against  the  tree,— it  was  sweet  to  rest  there 
and  dream  of  her  lover!  She  slept,  and  woke 
no  more  !^-Her  form  was  slightly  inclined  for- 
ward, and  the  glittering  branches  bent  over  ber, 
and  her  winding  sheet  was  a  robe  of  ice. 
Such  is  the  tradition  of  Nancy's  HtlL 


TO    MEMORY. 


OriKint 


Our  thoughts  are  boundless  tho*  our  frames  are  fi 

Our  8oul*8  immortal  (ho*  our  limbs  decay ; 

Tho'  darkened  in  this  poor  life  by  a  veil 

Of  sufferin?,  dying  matter,  w«  shall  play 

In  truth's  eternal  sunbesms.  Peroitai 

*T  was   beauteous  spring,  and   slumbViug    na 
bloom'd  . 

On  all  the  earth  her  loveliest  flowers  again  ; 
A  milder  fragrance  scatter'd  thro*  the  gloom. 

And  gathering  storms  suspended  o'er  in  vain. 

The  UmclieH  sues,  alas !  how  fresh  they  grew — 
A  bright  sun's  lucid  ray  was  on  them  thrown. 

Transmitting  life  with  e'en  a  roseate  hue. 
And  wsfting  joy  where'er  its  course  was  knowr 

No  deepen'd  gloom  was  now  along  the  sky. 
Nor  brooding  tempests  on  the  air  were  cast ; 

All  bore  the  sheen  of  nature's  revelrv, 
And  none  foretold  what  ere  while  was  to  | 


Oh !  wondrous  Nature !  thus— thus  art  thou,— 
Thy  greater  boons  are  ever  soon  to  fade ; 

To-day— no  thought  shall  cloud  the  jovous  brow, 
To-morrow— death  the  fondest  hopes  o*er  shadi 

*T  was  beauteous  Spring— alas  !  't  is  Autusaa  now 
And  leafless  trees  are  sighing  to  the  blast ;  | 

They  echo  back  the  moans  of  grief  that  flow  ;— 
Methinks  't  is  nature's  sympathy  they  cast. 

T  is  past :— the  deep,  dark  grave— the  sscred  end 
Of  ill  things  besutifiil  on  earth  to  dwell. 

Hath  lately  clos'd  o'er  virtue— ah !  doth  blend 
The  solemn  rites  of  death— the  last  sad  ritual. 

E'en  with  a  sister's  grief,  slas!  are  these 

The  mournful  trials  of  a  sister's  leve  7 
Insklious  Death  I  so  tender— thf  decrees, 

Oh  God !  sre  just,  he  rests  in  pesce  above. 

Then  draw  we  not  the  veil  which  shrouds  from  view 
The  habitants  of  Heaven,  for  *t  is  msde 

A  spaoe  invisible  to  life,  where,  though 
Ttie  mind  sees  nought— whereon  its  powers  fiids. 
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TiE  FATAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  A  SINGLE  FAULT. 

FKOM    TOE    PF.K    OP   M.   KECK  Ell. 

It  was  the  fiite  of  Eliia  Lesley  to  become  an 
orphsn  in  the  tender  years  of  childhood.  But  the 
loOT  of  both  parents  was  well  sapplte«l  by  a  mater- 
nal aunt,  a  woman  nniversaily  renpected,  who  re- 
aided  in  the  country,  and  i^evoted  herself  -with 
anremitted  assiduity  to  tlie  education  of  her  adopt- 
ed daughter. 

Though  dr-iccnded  from  honorable  ancestors, 
Miaa  Le^ly  inherited  bat  a  small  pro|)erty,  and 
her  staodor  income  was  wholly  expended  in  pro- 
cnring  masters  for  the  various  accomplishments 
sailed  to  her  sex  and  station,  and  in  cultivating 
tbo«e  superior  talents  which  embellish  society  and 
extend  the  sphere  of  existence.  From  nature  she 
had  reoeived  much  that  cannot  be  bestowed  by 
art :  and  as  she  approached  maturity  the  external 
chmniM  of  symmetry  and  elegance  were  heighten- 
ed br  that  indefinable,  enchanting  mental  grace, 
whic%  as  it  implies  the  possession  of  taste  and 
delicacy,  is  often  more  fascinating  than  the  most 
perfitct  beauty.  With  so  many  attractions  it  was 
impossible  not  to  engage  a'^miration ;  but  the  ho- 
magsB  which  Miss  L«.>8)y  had  been  accustomed  to 
leeetve,  ahe  soon  learnt  to  neglect  In  the  distinc- 
tion so  flattering  to  vanity  she  found  notliing  to 
satisfy  that  sosceptible  heart  which  secretly  cher- 
ished the  endearing  image  nf  domestic  union.  She 
aspired  to  the  privilege  of  diapensing  happiness  to 
some  virtuous  being  worthy  of  her  eiiteem,  her 
confidente,  her  love ;  capable  of  sympathising  in 
her  sentiments  and  of  recompensing  her  devoted 
attachment. 

Mitt  Le«ly  had  scarcely  attained  her  twentieth 
year,  when  Sir  Henry  Sommers,  a  young  man  just 
returned  from  his  travels,  who,  by  the  demise  of 
kis  father,  had  lately  come  into  possession  of  a 
title  and  estate,  arrived  at  his  seat  in  Kent,  in  the 
vidaity  of  the  village  where  the  aunt  of  Miss  Lesly 
midid.  The  return  of  the  young  baronet  after  a 
long  interval  of  absence  wai  an  event  of  no  small 
importance  to  the  neighborhood,  and  aflbrded  to 
the  curiooe  and  the'  idle  ample  matter  for  inquiry 
and  speculation.  That  such  a  man  must  marry 
^•s  obviously  a  thing  of  course :  thai  the  object 
of  his  choice  sh«>uld  be  a  woman  of  birth  aiid  for- 
taiie.  appeareil  equally  evident ;  and  many  were  the 
iMtches  proposed,  and  various  the  ladies  chosen  as 
rival  candidates  f«»r  his  hand  and  fortune. 

When  th«Me  nimors  reached  M.ss  Lesly,  she 
heard  them  with  perfnrt  indifierence :  but  she  had 
no  M><iner  seen  8ir  Henry  than,  for  ihe  first  time 
in  hf!r  Kfis,  she  sighed  to  reflect  that  she  was  not  a 
woman  ol  fortune.  In  Henry  Sommers  the  moitt 
perfect  manly  beauty  wa<*  emlielli:4hed  by  elegant 
manners  and  disnified  deportment.  His  calm 
coantenance,  his  deep-toned  voice  might,  perhaps, 
hats  appeared  too  serious,  but  for  the  sensibility 
^*  nia<  from  his  eyes,  the  expression  of  benevo- 
kiioe  and  candor  whicl^  lighted  up  his  features 
ind  dweh  on  his  accents.  It  was,  indeed,  often 
to  him,  thai  ha  had  habitually  an  air  of  j 
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langor  and  of  malancholy  ; — but  that  very  air 
which,  to  superficial  observers  announced  a  eom- 
bre,  repulsive  character,  impressed  Eliza  with  far 
difi*erent  feelings  from  the  moment  that  her  heart 
whispered  she  was  the  object  of  his  attention,  and 
that  to  herself  she  almost  ventured  to  coofrss  she 
wished  to  engage  his  love.  She  believed  that 
Henry  the  reserved,  the  dignified  Henry,  required 
the  consolations  of  sympathy,  the  gooihings  of  fe- 
male tenJemcss ;  and  flattered  by  this  persuat^ion, 
began  unconsciously,  to  cherish  hopes — to  indulge 
anticipations  of  happiness.  Eliza  was  not  de- 
ceived..  Sir  Henry  had  at  first  only  paid  homage 
to  beauty,  when  he  aingled  her  out  at  the  balls 
and  other  places  of  public  resort  in  the  neighbor- 
heod.  In  addressing  him  her  voice  liecame  more 
toqchingly  sweet.  Henry  listened  uith  deeper  in-^ 
terest,  and  Eliza,  who  could  not  speak  without  dis- 
covering the  elevation  or  delicacy  of  her  Blind,  the 
rectitude  of  her  principles,  the  propriety  of  her  sen- 
timents, unconscisusly  completed  the  enchantment. 
He  no  longer  doubted  that  she  united  these  bril- 
liant qualities  included  in  his  idea  of  female  per- 
fection, and  believed  with  her  il  might  be  possible 
to  realise  the  most  romantic  dreams  ot  human  feli- 
city. The  more  he  reflected  on  her  moral  quali- 
ties, the  more  did  judgment  concur  with  inclination 
to  ratify  his  choice ;  and  in  surrendering  himself  to 
love,  he  appeared  less  to  follow  the  impulse  of  pas- 
sion, than  to  obey  the  dictates  of  duty.  With  the 
high  spirited  generosity  of  a  romantic  character,  he 
found  in  the  smallness  of  Miss  Lesly's  fortune  an 
additional  cause  for  saUsfaction,  he  exulted  in  the 
idea  that  it  was  his  privilege  to  raise  her  to  thai 
station  which  she  was  formed  to  adorn,  and  that 
in  bestowing  her  hand,  she  WttOld  receive  from  him 
all  those  adventitious  advantages  of  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction, without  which  even  beauty  is  neglected, 
and  virtue  unhonored  by  the  mercenary  world. 

Hi^nry  loved  too  truly  to  be  presuming,  and  uhen 
he  at  length  ventured  to  disclose  his  sentiments  in 
a  letter  expreiwing  his  hopes  and  bis  wishes,  and 
breathing  all  the  ardor  and  tenderness  of  passion, 
he  awaited  the  result  with  unspeakable  anxiety. 

"  Can  Eliza,"  said  he,  »*  esteem  nte  sufficiently 
to  unite  forever  her  destiny  with  mine  ?  Does  she 
hold  me  worthy  to  be  her  first  friend,  to  be  invested 
with  that  most  ^acred  title  of  husband,  in  which  I 
shall  glory  to  my  latest  breath  1" 

The  answer  to  this  appeal  was  traced  with  a 
trembling  hand,  but  the  vows  of  Sommers  weie 
accepted.  Miss  Lesly  confessed,  that  if  his  happi- 
ness depended  on  her  sentiments  she  almost  feand 
he  had  been  happy  even  long  before  he  desired  it. 
This  simple  avov^al  exacted  her  lover  to  the  sum- 
mit of  human  felicity.  Transported  into  a  new 
existence,  he  found  no  language  to  do  justice  to 
his  feelings;  and  it  \^as  only  in  shedding  delicious 
tears  that  he  could  pour  forth  his  joy  and  gratitude, 
whilst  he  reiterated  at  Mi>s  Lesly 's  feet  his  protee> 
tations  of  eternal  truth  and  fidelity. 

If  Eliza  articulated  not  the  aame  vows,  he  read 
them  in  her  e>e8;  he  saw  them  attested  by  looks 
of  unutterable  teuderneaa;  tor  they  now  learnt  mil- 
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tuuHy  to  divine  the  latent  meaning  of  erery  word 
or  movernont,  and  were  every  hour  more  refldy  to 
bclii'vo  that  h;aveii  ha  1  formivl  thcrn  f.ueach  other. 

Marriage  fixed  and  coiisecralcd  their  union. — 
Brilliant  with  youth,  health,  and  beauty,  the  fa- 
vorites of  fortune  and  f(Jicity,  they  might  have 
excited  envy,  iiad  they  not  irresistibly  inspireti 
good-will  and  complacency,  and,  by  the  most  en- 
gaging attentions,  and  the  most  unaflec'ed  bene- 
volence, obtaineii  a  pardon  even  for  superior  hap- 
pine.'58.  Henry  could  never  show  too  much  kind- 
ness to  thosiJ  that  admired  Elizi,  who,  on  her  part, 
if  shrt  heard  him  pr^iiscd,  east  on  th ;  enco:niast  a 
glance  of  cbi  pient  arknowle  lijMient. 

Soon  afttfr  t^eir  ni  irriicre  an  entertainment  was 
given  at  Rose  Wood,  81  r  Henry's  seat,  to  the  prin- 
cipal fauiilie;^  i.i  the  neighborlu»>)d. 

Whilst  Eliza  was  at  her  toilette,  he  repeatedly 
entered  the  dressinij-room  to  inquire  whether  she 
wa3  ready  to  appear ;  and  when  she  at  length  pre- 
sented hersrlf  before  the  circle,  he  adroitly  took 
his  station  where  he  could  bjvt  form  a  judgmeat 
of  the  injpression  produced  on  the  company. — 
Witli  eager  delight  bo  watched  llio  symptoms  of 
surprise  and  admiration  awakerjcd  by  her  elegance 
and  btMuty.  He  listvneil  to  t'loso  rapturous  fex- 
chmation^  which  souictimos  escaped  the  lipa  of 
the  spectators,  and  carefully  collected  the  most  trite 
unmeaning  phrases  which  were  uttured  in  Eliza's 
praise.  Hid  eyes,  constantly  following  her  mo- 
lions,  would  abme  have  been  sullicieiit  to  direct 
attention  to  ono  object,  *ven  if  perfect  beauty  and 
finished  elegance  did  not  always  challenge  univer- 
sal homage.  13 tit  Henry  was  not  salisfted  with 
this  superiiciil  ndmiralioii.  He  required  that  Eli- 
za's mental  endowments  should  b«  duly  appre- 
ciated, and  jjccretly  demanded  homage  for  the  ele- 
gance of  her  language :  the  delicacy  of  her  ideas, 
the  propriety  of  her  seiuiment«<. 

If  he  sometimes  distressed  her  modesty  by  his 
own  undissembled  admiration,  he  often  improved 
her  obaervatioH  wiih  an  adilress  or  rctinement 
wholly  derive!  fro>ri  the  heart,  and  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  exclusively  created  by  the  under- 
standing. In  fine,  El'za  had  in  Henry  a  friend  so 
intimately  associated  wiih  ull  her  intcjcsts,  that  she 
seemed  in  his  society  to  double  her  own  existence 
— for  she  constantly  saw  her  own  ideas  reflected 
by  his  mind,  as  in  a  mirror  which  embellishes  the 
features  without  destniying  the  resemblance. — 
,With  serene  delight  she  reposed  in  the  protection 
of  a  husband,  who,  had  the  merits  of  his  Eliza 
been  disputed,  would  have  assumed  a  haughty  as- 
pect, but  who,  flattered  by  the  respect  and  adutira- 
tion  she  excited,  had  only  the  air  of  a  man  who 
was  proud  of  his  wife,  and  exulted  in  the  tribute 
oflered  to  her  perfection.  At  the  name  of  Lad. 
•  Sommers,  that  name  by  which  the  woman  of  his 
.cheice  was  forever  identified  with  him&cif,  his  heart 
throbbed  with  emotion,  and  ho  felt  again  all  the 
youthful  transports  of  happy,  mutual  love. 

Still  the  felicity  of  Sommers  remained  incom- 
plete, till  he  had  prevailed  on  the  high-spirited,  the 
delicate,  the  reserved  Eliza  to  dismisi  her  ecmpies 


with  regard  to  disparity  of  situation,  till  he  recog- 
niscil,  in  the  unrestrained  freedom  with  which  she 
disposed  of  ^is  '^>ro[>erty,  that  cordial  confidence, 
which  can  alone  result  from  an  harmonious  unioD. 
It  U  only  when  thoit  becomes  synonimous  with 
rvc,  and  the  distinction  of  thlve  or  mine  u  wholly 
ion  in  ours,  that  the  we<K!ed  pair  have  realised  all 
the  refine<l  enjoyments  of  coojugal  aflTection.  It 
\v.i.-»  thus  that  Henry  and  EHza  came  insensibly  to 
have  but  cmjc  being,  and  to  find  in  the  marriage 
b>>iid  an  uniim  infinitely  more  perfect  than  could 
be  created  by  the  omnipotence  of  passion.  With 
reason  did  they  che/ish  the  oaths  which  sealed 
their  compact,  and  rendered  it  immutably  sacred  id 
the  e?es  of  God  and  roan. 

If  they  formed  plans  for  futurity,  they  discovered 
in  every  event  the  happiest  auspices,  because  they 
were  forever  associated  in  the  same  fate,  and 
equally  participate<l  in  all  the  good  and  evil  al- 
lotted to  each  other.  In  imagination  they  con- 
templated, witViout  repugnance,  the  ditfeient  stage* 
of  human  existence.  They  even  anticipated  old 
age  with  complacency,  at  that  \  eriod,  when,  hav- 
ing long  hand-in-land  journeyed  on  together,  they 
should  be  mutually  soethed  by  those  tender  deli- 
cious recollections,  whicfi  come  at  length  to  supply 
the  place  of  ardent  hopes  and  eager  expectations. 

There  were  even  moments  when  the  image  of 
death  was  not  without  its  peculiar  attractions,  since 
they  were  pleased  to  dwell  on  the  idea  that  the 
messenger  of  eternity  might  summor*  both  on  tlie 
same  day  and  at  the  same  hour,  and  that  they 
shi)uld  together  plunge  into  the  awful  abyss,  with 
the  firm  assurance  of  a  joyful  and  eternal  re-union. 
They  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  futurity, 
siriC'^  they  had  in  their  own  hearts  a  guarantee 
from  destruction. 

What  a  pledge  of  immortality  is  possessed  in 
strong  aficctions  !  blest  as  they  were,  supremely 
blest,  they  directed  their  thoughu  to  the  one  eter^ 
nal  source  of  good,  reposed  in  the  protection  of 
their  God — loved  and  believed, enjoyed  and  adored. 

Hitherto  they  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  so- 
ciety. The  first  disappointment  that  occurred  of 
this  nature  was  in  a  manner  the  discovery  of  a 
new  pleasure.  It  was  so  delightful  to  reciprocate 
benefits — to  Im?  under  the  ine -tunable  obligation  of 
assisting  each  oth>  r !  The  mutual  solace  was  a 
mutual  treasure  that  <fnbanccd  the  privilege  of  in- 
timacy. In  contending  with  the  little  cares  and 
chagrins  of  life,  they  learnt  the  better  to  dt Tine  the 
circle  which  separated  them  from  the  world ;  "and 
when  driven  to  that  sanctuary  within  the  heart, 
became  even  more  closely  united  to  eaeh  other. 

It  was  Henry  who  most  needed  the  soothing 
voice  of  friendship,  since  it  was  he  alone  who  was 
subjected  to  irritation  aod  chagrin  by  his  inter- 
courss  with  the  capricious  world. 

Entitled  by  birth  and  education  to  claim  respect 
and  attention  from  society,  he  had  acquired  a  relish 
for  distinction  which  impelled  him  to  adopt  all 
honorable  means  for  engaging  popularity  :  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  indulge  the  thirst  for  emula- 
tion, or  to  enter  with  eagerness  on  the  carver  ef 
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floiy,  withent  experiencing  the  conflicts  of  hope 
anU  fear,  the  agitations  incident  to  care  ami  (li&ap> 
poiotment.  There  are  coiopctitors  in  every  pur- 
suit, and  rivals  in  every  patb,  who,  if  they  soinc- 
time^  grace  your  triumph,  more  often  reverse  your 
schemes  and  UafHe  year  ambiiion. 

Eliza  someti'iics  sighed  when  she  perctived  that 
she  constituted  not  to  Henry  th:\t  idl  which  he 
formed  tor  her,  who  had  no  other  object ;   but  re  n 


some  degree  enter  into  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the 
world.  Chanjje  of  scene  is  necosary  to  your  per- 
fect enjoymrnl.  You  have  a  relish  for  public  life. 
I  ought  not  to  wish  30U  to  sacrifice  such  taster,  or 
renounce  the  dignity  ultachcd  to  poliiical  conside- 
ration." 

Henry  seized  the  idea  ihese  words  suggested. — 
He  had  long  been  dis(M!^ed  lo  i^ervc  in  piiliament ; 
but  dcbirous  of  coniuicucing  hit*  caieer  under  the 


ma  soon  suggested,  that  since  men  were  called  ,nost  honorable  au.pii  es,  he  wuiltd  iox  uii  oi)pcr- 
upon  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  public  life,  it  |  tunity  of  bcijig  retuinvd  a  county  n.t  Uiber  ut  the 
was  natural  thai  they  should  take  an  interest  in  the  j  jjentfral  election   which  wa:;  now  appro.aciiinp.-- 


pursuits  of  ambition,  and  challenge,  the  perils  and 
chances  incident  to  the  situation.  Eliza  not  only 
ceased  to  repine  at  what  she  had  once  regretted  as 
an  evil,  she  even  came  to  consider  it  as  a  real  good, 
when  she  discovered  that  the  pains  inseparable 
from  ambition  produced  a  new  source  of  confi- 
dence and  sympathy  between  her  and  Henry,  and 
that  it  was  to  her  alone,  whenever  disappointment 
oocarred,  that  he  looked  for  encouragement  or  con- 
solation. And  what  triumph  is  so  precious  to  a 
woman  of  feeling,  as  to  know  by  intuition,  that  in 
her  voice — her  tenderness — her  sympathy,  resides 
the  all-prevailing  charm  which  restores  tranquillity 
to  the  agitated  heart  of  a  beloved  husband  !  How 
proud  is  she  of  the  conviction  that  she  alone  pos- 
sesses the  power  to  calm  his  perturbation — to  re- 
vive his  hopes — to  dispel  his  apprehensions;  in 
difficulty  to  fortify  his  courage — in  disappointment 
to  sdten  his  regrets. 


Yet,  however  h'e  might  be  disposetl  lo  embrace 
Eiiza'8  BUfrge&lions,  ihero  unhappily  exibttd  an 
ol)»lacIc  lo  theiKaccomplishuieni  of  \Nhich  she  was 
wholly  unconFcious,  and  which  he  was  nio>t  un- 
willing: to  communicate. 

Much  as  she  had  studied  her  husband's  charac- 
ter, there  was  in  it  one  delect,  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  her  ebpervation,but  uhich  she  was  destin- 
ed to  learn  hj  fatal  experience. 

Seven  years  bad  elapsed  since  their  hsppy  union, 
which  was  crowned  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  in 
whom  each  parent  delighted  to  trace  a  resemblance 
to  the  other.  Hitherto  all  had  smiled  on  Bliza's 
path ;  but  some  few  cluuds  now  occ4islonally  ob- 
scured the  sunshine  of  Henry's  cheerfulness. — 
Even  in  the  plenitude  of  mutual  confidence,  there 
was  one  subject  on  which  fal*e  delicacy  condemned 
him  to  silence. 


Early  in  marriage  h  *  had  sustained  some  losses 

Absorbed  in  one  object,  Eliza  learnt  without ,  of  property,  but  liberal,  kind,  fond  of  show  and 
cfibrtto  understand  Henry's  character.  The  les-  splendor,  he  was  deaf  to  the  lessons  of  prudence 
son  was  rather  iinbil>ed  than  studied,  for  her  only  j  anj  economy  ;  and  thus  the  evil  which  might  have 
teacher  was  love.  I  i^p^Q  easily  obviated  tlie  firj-t  year,  augmented  the 

She  could  calculate  with  exact  precision  in  what :  second,  and  was  aggravated  the  third,  till  linally  it 
manner  he  would  be  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  |  produced  real  pecuniary  embarrassment  Inde- 
olhers.  She  divined  what  impressions  he  would  pendent  of  hi*  repugnance  to  retrenchment,  he 
be  able  to  resist,  and  to  what  illusions  of  the  ima-  had  an  insurmQuntable  antipathy  to  accounts  and 
giiuUons  he  must  be  peculiarly  exposed.  But  calculations,  and  was  cunsequc;itly  almost  totaUy 
such  was  the  purity  of  his  principles,  and  such  the  |  ignorant  of  the  most  common  forms  of  business, 
dignity  of  hi*  senUinents,  that  her  task  was  easily  ,  His  steward  had  soon  occasion  lo  discovur  his  in- 
perfurmed.  The  wounds  she  occasionally  disco-  attenUon  to  the  state  of  his  atfairs,  and,  not  choos- 
vered  were  not  deep,  and  with  a  liUle  care  and  i^g  to  hazard  the  loss  of  his  favor,  alviavs  proposed 
delicateaddrc6S,sheneverfailedtorestorehismind  I  some  temporary  expedient— such  as  the  cutting 
to  its  wonted  harmony.  Henry  once  uttered  a  I  down  of  timber,  or  the  transfer  of  money  in  the 
tender  complaint  that  he  never  was  allowed  any  fund.,  to  supply  t!ie  casual  deficiency.  Jfenry 
opportunity  of  repaying  to  her  this  kindness.  easily  reconciled  himself  to  the  advice,  having  great 

•*Ilis  not  that  I  am  less  unreserved  in  my  com-  ,  expectations  on  an  uncle,  who  had  returned  from 
mumcaUon,"  replied  his  devoted  wife  ;  1  would  j  India  with  an  immense  fortune.  But  these  laUa- 
freely  lay  my  heart  open  to  your  view.  Not  one  1  ^.jous  hopes  were  soon  blasted.  The  uncle  mar- 
thosght  should  Imj  concealed  from  your  eye  ;--but  ried,  and  the  hc;.hew  was  completely  supplanted 
the  world  can  cause  me  no  chagrin.  I  have  but :  by  the  birth  of  a  son-and-heir.  It  was  after  this 
one  interest,  my  wishes  centre  in  one  supreme  '  event,  that  the  steward  for  the  first  time  ventured 
object;  to  see  that  being  happy  is  all  my  care— my  |  on  some  observations  respecting  the  disparity  of 
pride—my  pleasure— my  whole  destiny  !'*  incoms  and  exjKnditure.     But   Henry,  who  still 

**  Well,  act  as  you  will — my  benefactress  let  me  j  felt  it  iMpossiblo  to  dispense  with  his  accustomed 
call  you.  Continue  to  dispense  unnumliered  hies- j  habits  and  enjoyments,  was  no  less  willing  to 
Bflgs,  which  are  only  to  he  repaid  with  love. —  |  make  Eliza  the  depositary  of  a  secret  which  might 
Henceforth  my  life  is  at  your  service  ;  mould  me  to  :  damp  her  spirit*,  than  lo  allow  her  to  euspect  that 
your  wishes;  dispose  of  me  as  you  shall  please.  I  {  he  had  one  thought  in  which  bhe  did  not  partici- 
Ctn  hate  no  will  hut  >our's."  1  pate.     He  was  jjerfcclly  aware  that  the  least  hint 

"I  accept  the  ttust,  which  I  dedicate  to  your  w«)uld  induce  her  lo  propo.ve,  and  even  to  insist  on 
bippiness.     I  am  aware  that  my  friend  must  in  |  retrcurhing  every  article  of  expense  appropriate  to 
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her  own  share  in  the  establishment:  but  it  had  ever 
been  his  peculiar  pleasure  to  see  her  dressed  in  a 
stjle  even  superior  to  her  station,  and  to  seixe  every 
pretext  for  surprising  her  by  some  elegant  device 
of  love,  some  new  and  expensive  ornament 

Once^  when  he  had  been  closetted  with  his  stew- 
ard longer  than  usual,  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room  with  a  thoughtfulness  on  his  brow,  which 
rivited  Eliza's  attention.  In  meeting  her  earnest 
glance  he  colored  deeply,  and  hastily  quitted  the 
apartment  The  next  day  Eliza  Humed  the  con- 
versation on  the  folly  of  indulging  in  habits  of 
luxury  and  expense,  contrasting  with  them  those 
simple,  quiet  comforts,  which  are  the  true  sources 
of  domestic  enjoyment  Perceiving  that  this  re- 
Baark  drew  no  explanation,  she  took  eccasien  to 
Introduce  some  reflectiens  on  the  unlimited  eonfi- 
slenco  which  ought  to  form  the  charm  of  periect 
intimacy. 

For  the  fir^t  time,  something  like  restraint  and 
dissatis&ction  was  mutually  experienced  by  Henry 
and  Eliza ;  for  nothing  tan  be  more  painful  than 
when  two  attached  friends  are  under  the  necessity 
of  communicating  through  the  medium  of  general 
ideas  their  own  personal  feelings.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, it  is  palpable  that  one  of  the  two  parties,  if 
not  both,  must  be  wrong ;  a  salutary  warning  that 
every  species  of  dissimulation  or  insincerity  is 
wrong,  however  it  may  be  disguised  by  delicacy, 
or  excused  by  tenderness.  Unhappily,  Eliza  want- 
ed courage  to  enforce  an  explanation,  whilst  Henry, 
too  conscious  of  his  error,  wanted  fortitude  to  cou- 
lees that  he  had  acted  with  culpable  imprudence. 
Yet,  he  often  wished,  and  always  meant  to  disclose 
the  embarrassment,  till  luckily,  as  he  conceived,  he 
discovered  an  expedient  for  repairing  the  dilapida- 
iions  in  his  property,  and  even  of  procuring  a  con- 
siderable augmentation  to  his  income. 

As  the  period  ef  the  election  approached  he  had 
often  occasion  to  visit  London  ;  and  one  day,  at  a 
public  dinner,  became  acquainted  with  a  noted 
etock-broker,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  adroit 
speculators  in  the  funds ;  and  who,  from  some  ac- 
cidental questions  on  the  price  of  stocks,  was  insen- 
■ibly  permitted  to  take  the  lead  in  the  conversation. 
John  Ftister  (such  was  the  name  of  this  redoubta- 
ble personage)  was  a  man  of  fifty,  a  veteran  ef 
the  world,  who,  in  spite  of  a  cold,  forbidding  exte- 
rior, drew  attention,  and  even  inrpired  confidence, 
partly  by  hazarding  bold  assertions  with  an  impos- 
ing air  of  reverse,  and  intermingling  truths  gene- 
rally known  with  falsehoods,  which  could  with 
difficulty  be  either  traced  or  detected.  As  it  was 
notorious  that  he  had  been  the  successful  agent  of 
certain  persons  of  rank  and  political  consideration, 
who,  under  the  cover  of  bis  name,  trafficked  in  the 
funds,  he  might  boast,  without  impropriety,  of  hav- 
ing safely  conducted  to  fortune  and  prosperity,  those 
who  had  implicitly  submitted  to  his  counsel  and 
direction.  That  very  morning,  he  observed,  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  a  well-known  banker, 
who,  after  briefly  enumerting  some  lucky  hits,  for 
which  he  was  indebted  to  his  good  friend  Foster, 
remitted  to  his  care  a  ooosiderablo  sum,  at  tHat 


moment  invested  in  India  bonds.  Although  Po^ 
ter  searched  his  pockets  for  this  letter  without  pro- 
ducing it,  his  assured  look  challenged  belief,  and  no 
one  felt  disposed  to  question  the  accuracy  of  fala 
statement. 

Sommers  had  listened  to  the  conversation  with 
such  marked  attention  that  Foster  was  encouraged 
to  prolong  the  subject :  and  he  began,  with  much 
address,  to  draw  a  subtle  distinction  between  tpe- 
eulatin^  and  gambling;'  In  the  funds.  The  former 
he  represented  as  felr  and  safe :  the  latter  as  diffi- 
cult aod  hazardous.  He  was  naturally  led  toillos- 
trate  his  observations  by  anecdotes  which  conflraa- 
ed  the  favorable  impression  already  produced  on 
the  too  facile  Sommers.  At  length,  however,  be 
made  a  sudden  transition,  by  enquiring  whether  he 
had  not  the  pleasure  to  recognise  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Summers.  On  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  adroitly  recollected  an  instance  in 
which  he  had  been  ao  fortunate  as  to  render  him 
some  small  service.  This  recognition  led  to  rooie 
familiar  conversation,  and  finally  produced  an  ap- 
pointment fer  the  following  morning.  That  night 
Sommers  had  but  little  sleep.  A  new  impulse  was 
given  to  his  thoughta,  and  he  was  wholly  occupied 
with  the  scheme  which  promised  to  extricate  hira 
from  care  and  perplexity. 

To  the  character  and  iituation  of  Foster,  he 
would,  under  other  circumstances,  have  felt  invin- 
cible repugnance ;  but,  with  the  persuasion  that  he 
had  the  honorable  sanction  of  his  father's  example, 
his  scruples  were  siIeBced,'^and  he  no  longer  he«- 
tated  to  cultivate  an  acqaintance  from  which  he 
hoped  to  derive  considerable  advantage. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  he  repaired  to  Foster's 
house,  where  he  met  with  a  cofdial  reception. — 
The  speculator,  whoee  reputation  had  been  some- 
time on  the  wane,  took  occasion,  perhape  with 
superfluous  caution,  to  remark,  that  it  was  a  day 
on  which  he  was  not  usually  at  home ;  otherwise 
Sir  Henry  might  have  encountered  many  strangers 
who  would  have  interrupted  their  conversation. 

A  few  sentences  from  Sommers  explained  the 
object  of  the  present  interview.  Foster,  easily  dc> 
tecting  his  ignorance  of  business,  after  a  short  si- 
lence, observed; — "I  believe  I  perfectly  compre- 
hend your  situation.  You  possess  a  considerable 
landed  property  :  you  expend,  year  by  year,  seven 
hundred  pounds  more  than  your  actual  revenue. — 
Tour  object  is  to  realise  twelve  or.  fifUen  thousand 
pounds,  the  interest  of  which  would  replace  the 
deficit  which  occasions  your  present  embarraae- 
ment;  and  which,  qs  yeu  have  justly  remarked, 
must  be  augmented  unless  it  is  diminished.  It  is 
certainly  prudent  to  provide  for  the  contingency, 
and  I  believe  I  can  assist  you  in  facilitating  your 
views ;  but  trust  me,  it  will  be  well  if  you  confine 
yourself  to  one  precise  object,  without  launching 
into  more  ambitious  speculations.  Be  satisfied 
with  retrieving  your  lose,  and  do  not  seek  to  double 
your  fortune.*'  Sommers  showed  by  a  look  how 
much  he  approved  of  this  language. '  Foster,  anx- 
ious to  fortify  the  favorable  impression  and  strength- 
en the  confUence  in  his  superior  skill  and  aegeeity^ 
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oter^  into  co|^«as  deUilg  on  the  diffisrent  (bads, 
and  on  the  nature  of  the  spccuJalion,  always  taking 
care  to  introduce  iM>mc  anecdote  which  might  do 
credit  to  his  own  judgment.  At  length,  perceiving 
ikat  l^kimmers  betrayed  iM>me  Kymptatas  of  weari- 
ness and  impatience,  he  added,  that  he  entertained 
not  the  least  doubt  of  succeeding  in  the  wished-for 
abject,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  predict  with 
certainty  tiic  favorable  monaent  for  engaging  in 
riich  spcculationi ;  that  it  would  be  nece6:»ary  to 
raise  money  by  credit,  a  thing  easily  accomplished 
by  promissory  notes,  or  some  similar  expedient; 
that  in  ih«  mean  time  he  required  but  a  simple 
affirmation  on  the  part  of  Soiumers  to  authorise 
his  future  operations*  With  these  words  he  pre- 
sented a  written  paper  for  his  tiignature,  the  terms 
of  which  were  somewhat  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
Sommers  hesitated  a  uiomeut,  then  re-t>eruting  it, 
with  aa  air  of  abstraction  signed  hid  name  and 
slowly  returned  it  to  Foster,  who,  throwing  it  caro- 
ksely  into  his  portfolio,  put  an  end  to  the  conver- 
sation by  aMuring  Sir  Ucury  ke  should  soon  re- 
ceive good  newB. 

This  first  promise  wan  speed ly  fulfilled.  Within 
ten  days  Sir  Henry  received  eight  hundred  pounds 
from  Foster  with  a  minute  detail  of  his  proceed- 
ings, which,  to  ai^  inexperienced  person,  was 
scarcely  intelligible.  Elated  with  this  first  sue* 
oess.  Sir  Henry  in&tantly  repaired  to  London, 
where,  on  seeing  Foster,  he  eagerly  poured  forth 
his  heart-felt  acknowledgments.  Foster  listened 
with  indifiercncc,  and,  opening  a  drawer,  produced 
an  additional  surplus  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  pounds,  which  were  still  due  on  the  specu- 
lation. Sommers,  Adl  more  delighted,  ol'Scrvcd, 
that  Foster  deducted  from  this  sum  too  moderate  a 
profit  Foister  replied,  that  it  was  according  to  the 
regular  terms  of  commission,  and  that  he  never  de- 
viated from  the  establisheil  practice.  As  Sommers 
pcraisted  in  wishing  to  ofl'cr  a  more  adequate  re- 
oraneration,  he  replied,  that  if  he  should  be  so  for- 
tinate  as  to  secuie  for  his  r&spected  friend  Sir 
Henry  Sommers  the  augmentation  which  he  ex- 
pected, he  would  then  accept,  as  a  token  of  mutual 
friendship,  a  dianiond  of  a  moderate  vulue.  Som- 
mers was  enchanted  with  this  apparent  sincerity 
tod  moderation.  Foater  perceived  his  advantage, 
tnd  htstiiy  profitted  of  the  favorable  moment. — 
**  You  are  loo  liberal  of  acknowledgments  for  this 
petty  service  Sir  Heniy.  I  regret  having  missed 
tile  opportunity  of  procuring  a  far  gr;  ater  advan- 
tage. Had  you  but  invested  me  with  more  power 
I  coold  have  turned  it  to  better  account.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  was  not  time  to  apprise  you  of  the 
Civorable  opportunity,  and  if  another  should  o<> 
cor,  it  might  again  be  lost  from  the  same  cause."' 

"■  What  then  should  bo  done  1"  exclaimed  Som- 
mers, whose  aid  or  was  animated  by  success,  and 
irho  felt  his  confidence  but  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  his  benefactor. 

**  I  b^ve  been  thinking,"'  said  Foster,  '<  that  bj 

aUiog  your  endorsement  to  my  promissorv  noiec 

1  might  raise  on  credit  an  adequate  bum  for  tlit 

ladertaking.*'    So  saying,  ha  placed  on  the  tabU 
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half  a  dozen  notes,'to  which  he  had  already  affixed 
his  own  signature,  and  which  tlie  unsuspicious 
Sommers  signed  witii  impatience,  till  he  obseivcd, 
what  had  -efore  escaped  him,  that  the  sum  was 
not  specified,  a  blank  Uing  left  between  the  first 
and  the  last  figure,  which  rendered  the  amount 
indefinite.  Alarmed  lor  the  first  time,  he  made  a 
sudden  exclamation,  to  whic!i  Foster  replied  by 
saying  carelessly  ;  *'  Oh,  ihit  is  a  thing  of  course, 
the  regular  form  in  lhe».e  tran^attions  :*'  preventing 
further  inquiry  Ly  an  anecdote  of  an  East  India 
Director  wlio  had  ol'ta'ned  through  his  means,  an 
immen  o  fortune.  Sommers  continued  to  sign,  but 
with  a  thoughtful  countenance. 

x\t  length,  laying  down  his  pen,  and  looking 
earnestly  at  Foster,  who  had  locked  up  the  note« 
in  his  desk,  he  exclaimed : — "  I  Irust,  1  confide  in 
you  implicitly,  Mr.  Fo.<tcr:  I  commit  every  thing 
to  your   prudence." 

•'  With  your  permission,  I  have  had  in  my  hands 
a  more  precious  trust.** 

"Lately !"  leiteratcd  Sommers, 

"  Yes,  lately  ;  be^iiKs  I  stake  my  credit  with 
your  safety  ;  nay,  I  trust  my  vciy  existence  to  your 
honor." 

Thcsj  words  restored  to  Sommers  a  momentary 
confidence,  and  Foster  hastily  ended  the  confe- 
rence. It  was  true  that  Foster  staked  his  credit: 
but  his  reputation  was  already  declining,  and  he 
determined,  by  one  desperate  elfort,  to  re-establish 
himself  or  to  involve  another  in  his  ruin.  If  he 
succeeJeil  in  the  speculation,  it  was  his  real  inten- 
tion to  ailmit  Sommers  to  a  share  of  the  profits. — 
If  he  failed,  he  should  devolve  on  another  the  tre- 
menc'oiis  obligation.  For  hinjscif,  he  had  little  to 
lose,  and  was  therefore  rosolved  to  put  this  last  and 
only  chance  to  the  issue  of  one  hazardous  experi- 
ment. 

In  the  meanwhile  Somn.ors returned  home  more 
uneasy  than  ever.'  The  sight  of  Eliza  served  but 
to  aggravate  his  inquietude;  and.  for  the  first  tim&, 
he  experienced  only  pain  in  her  society.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  sought  to  bani-:!)  his  apprehensions 
by  reflecting  on  Foster's  former  conduct.  Several 
days  elapsed  and  no  letter  arrivetl,  although  it  had 
been  stipulated  at  parting  that  intelligence  should 
be  regularly  consmunicated.  At  length  he  was 
briefly  informed  by  a  hasty  billet,  that  his  agent 
WHS  suddenly  obliged  to  leave  town:  that  his  spe- 
culations had  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful;  that 
the  loss  had  even  been  considerable ;  but  that  he 
hiiped  on  his  return  to  obtain  an  ample  indemni- 
fication. 

Sommers  discovered  in  this  lukewarmness,  so 
foreign  lo  his  character,  something  to  redouble  hit 
apprehensions  ;  and,  unable  to  endure  the  torment 
•f  suspense,  hastened  to  London,  with  the  hope 
that  Foster  had  not  leil  it :  but  on  reaching  bis 
house  he  had  the  mortification  to  learn  fri>m  a 
domestic,  who  was  evidently  tutored  to  parry  his 
inquiries,  that  Foster  had  departed  on  the  preced- 
ing  e\ening,  that  the  object  of  his  journey  was  noi 
known,  and  that  he  was  not  expected  to  return  for 
several  days. 


u 


THE  TATAh  OONSBQUBiTOn  OP  A  WCOLE  I^AULT. 


The  fint  thon^t  of  Sommers  wm  to  remnn  in 
London  nntil  Fostar  ibooU  r»«|»pear ;  but  a  m- 
cond  and  iftrongvr  imputae  racriled  him  to  his  Eliza, 
in  whose  faithful  bosom  he  longed  to  deposit  his 
secret  cares. 

Whilst  he  was  agitated  by  suspense,  Elisa,  nn- 
eonscicusly,  participated  in  his  inquietede.  Alarm- 
ed by  her  husband's  u/. usual  absence,  she  reverted 
with  terror  to  the  (lerplexity  and  dejection  she  had 
formerly  obserred  in  his  countenance ;  and  when, 
efter  many  anxious  hours  of  torturing  rxpecution, 
•he  saw  him  enter  her  apartment,  pale,  gleomy, 
and  exhausted,  she  rushed  into  his  arms,  exclaim- 
ing— **  Henry,  ny  own  Henry,  hast  thou  then  a 
aorrow  that  I  am  not  permitted  to  share  1  Are  we 
no  longer  one  ?  O !  if  it  be  indeed  true  that  we 
are  disunited,  let  this  moment  be  my  last*' 

*'  My  Eliza,  you  shall  know  all :  I  will  no  longer 
withhold  the  truth.  I  had  already  reeoWed  on  this 
communication  :  my  resolution  was  taken  even 
before  you  asked  it.  I  feel  that  the  world  is  but  a 
desolation ;  that  I  wander  in  eternal  night  when 
I  cease  to  think  with  thee.  Let  us  be  seated.  I 
kive  much  to  reveal,  and  must  throw  myself  on 
jSnir  clemency." 

'<Ah!  believe  me,  the  judge  yen  have  chosen 
already  actiuits  you  of  blame."  Then,  placing 
herself  beside  him,  and  leaning  on  his  arm,  she 
le-assured  him  by  a  glance  of  ineflable  tender- 
ness, whilst  Sommers  commenced  his  narration,  by 
avowing  his  embarrassments,  the  motives  for  his 
application  to  Foster,  and  the  confidence  which  he 
had  been  induced  to  place  in  his  prudence  and  in- 
tegrity. **  You  see  my  error,  Eliza ;  you  see  all 
my  fault.     Overwhelmed  as  I   am  with  eelf-re- 

S roach,  can  I,  dare  I,  hope  to  obtain  your  par- 
ent" Before  he  had  pronounced  these  words, 
before  his  lips  had  even  formed  them,  Eliza  was  at 
her  husband's  feet.  She  even  knelt  there  some 
moments  before  he  perceived  it  Unwilling  to  in- 
terrupt him,  she  had  listened  to  his  recital  in  si- 
lence, wholly  absorbed  by  the  powerful  emotions 
it  excited ;  but  whi^n  she  beard  that  friend,  who 
had  been  so  long  habituated  to  the  voice  of  praise, 
execrate  his  own  folly  with  all  the  bitter  asperity 
of  self-reproach ;  when  she  saw  her  husband,  her 
protector,  the  digniUed  being  to  whom  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  up  with  reverence,  eon- 
fus^d,  inti^rdieted.  self-convicted,  eelPcondemned, 
at  the  sight  of  that  noble  mind,  that  honorable  cha- 
racter ;  surprised  by  shame,  and  overwhelmed  with 
remorse,  Eliza  Upheld  the  image  of  Adam,  at  the 
lattil  moment  when  he  first  heani  that  sin  had  made 
hhn  mortal. 

From  all  these  mingled  sentimenU  had  she  felt 
IJbe  suilJen  impulse  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
1m>  atftontshed  husband.  **  What  means  this,  my 
Blizat  Afier  the  humiliating  confession  I  have 
be.'n  con>trainGd  to  make,  it  is  rather  for  me  to 
kneel  as  your  supi)liant" 

**  Yes ;  tliis  is  my  place,"  exclaimed  Eliza  ; 
**  when  my  Henry  appears  to  distrust  himself,  he 
issumes  a  new  character,  and  teaches  me  to  love 
and  honor  him  more  than  ever." 


Astenished  at  this  langvage^  Bmay  nimd  hm 
with  emotion,  whilst  she  continned--*<  No,  ny 
firiend,  you  are  not  culpable.  How  was  it  poeaifale 
that  a  suspicion  of  perfidy  should  be  admitted  to 
that  breast  which  is  the  eeat  of  honor!  k  Is  I 
only  who  have  been  to  Mame,  in  thooghtleasly  per- 
mitting you  to  increase  your  ezpeaeee  after  oar 
marriage.  Alas !  too  happy  in  seeing  the  constant 
object  of  all  my  thoughts,  I  became  almost  crimin- 
ally inattentive  to  every  other."  Gracious  God ! 
who  but  Eliza  should  dare  to  utter  this  reproach  t 
I'he  agitotion  of  Henry  was  insensibly  soothed  by 
these  tender  demonstrations  of  affection  from  the 
wife  he  adored,  and  he  soon  became  safllciently 
composed  to  consult  on  what  steps  he  shonid  p«r- 
sue  with  regard  to  Foster.  After  some  delibera- 
tion, Eliza  proposed  writing  to  invite  him  to  their 
acat  where  she  hoped,  by  civility  and  attention,  to 
conciliate  his  good  will,  or  at  least  to  penetrate  lua 
real  views,  and  put  her  husband  en  his  guard 
against  his  future  madiinations. 

It  was  not  without diflScalty  that  she  won  Henry's 
consent  to  this  proposal,  for  to  him  it  appeared  little 
short  of  sacrilege  that  any  lines  traced  by  Eliza^s 
pen  should  be  addressed  to  a  stock-broker.  His  con- 
sent w  as  no  sooner  cbtoinrd  than  ane  dispatched 
an  old  confidential  servant,  whp  returned  in  a  lew 
hours  with  the  welcome  information  that  Feeler 
would  be  at  Rose  Wood  that  afternoon. 

On  being  privately  interrogated  by  Lady  Som- 
mers. Belton  related  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
force  his  way  to  Foster's  apartment,  where  he 
found  bite  surrounded  by  men  of  business,  with 
some  of  whom  he  appeared  to  have  had  an  unplea- 
sant altercation.  Belton  added,  that  in  reading 
Lady  Sommer's  letter  he  became  agiuted  ;  that  he 
began  to  write  in  leply ;  and  after  blotting  two  or 
three  sheete,  suddenly  sUrted  from  his  deek,  ex- 
claiming, **  No ;  ril  answer  it  myself." 

**  We  may  then  expect  Mr.  Foster  this  aftemeon 
— in  hair  an  hour.  Thank  you,  Belton.  I  am  ob- 
liged by  your  punctuality.  You  must  be  tiied ;  go 
and  rest  yourself."  Belton  cast  a  wistful  glenoe 
at  his  honored  mistress  as  he  retreated  to  the  door ; 
then  re-advancing  toward  her,  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  that  he  had  never  before  found  it  so  difiiciilt 
tu  deliver  a  message ;  that  whilst  he  was  waiting  to 
!<eize  the  opportunity,  he  had  overheard  a  disagreea- 
ble conversation,  to  which  he  should  not  have  listen- 
ed, but  for  h»  master's  name  being  mentioned. 

Lady  Semmeni  was  now  all  attention — Belton 
still  wanted  courage  to  proceed.  At  length,  with 
iM>me  hesitation,  he  add^  **  Some  one  inquire  of 
Foster,  who  and  where  is  this  Sir  Heny  Sommere 
who  makes  you  his  agent  t"  The  answer  to  this 
question  escaped  nte ;  but  I  heard  another  pereim 
4Hy,  **  the  bill-'*  must  be  taken  up,  or  we  oone  upon 
Sir  Henry  8i>mmers  in  two  days." 

^  And  you  heard  no  more,  Belton  1" 

<*  No  more,  madatM." 

*<  I  thank  you,  I  sincerely  thank  you ;"  and  hasti- 
ly withdrawing  to  conceal  her  emotion,  ahe  re- 
joined her  husband,  to  whom  she  oeroraanicate4 
the  intaUigenee. 


nOB  FATAL  001WBQCTNCB8  OF  A  8INQLB  FAULT. 
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«!  SM  it  att,"  «nkuMd  Im;  "Um  tComi  ap- 
pfoacbea;  the  thuiider  rollt  over  mj  head;  I  am 
caal  firom  happiDeat  and  prosperity,  aad  laid  level 
with  the  lowest  dost.  And  you,  Elisa,  who  might 
have  done  honor  to  the  first  peer  in  England,  yun 
who  musthava  heen  raised  to  the  highest  station, 
hnt  Iot  the  chance  I  have  hitherto  thought  au 
happy — "  He  paused ;  unable  to  proceed  from  the 
violence  of  his  emotion. 

**No,  Henry,  you  pity  m^,^'  exclaimed  Eliza, 
"  hot  with  little  reason — were  I  plunged  into  po- 
verty, I  should  still  be  grateful  to  Providence  for 
having  united  me  to  the  husband  of  my  choice— 
Ut  having  in  him  bestowed  a  treasure  far  more 
predous  than  every  other  blessing.  Prove  to  me 
that  I  am  sntiicient  to  your  happiness,  and  never 
•hall  I  breathe  a  sigh  of  envy  or  regret  Come,  my 
^ear  Henry,  let  ua  be  prepared  for  the  worst  What 
if  we  should  leave  this  splendid  mausioB;  if  I  still 
ban  on  your  arm,  I  shall  have  no  cause  to  lament 
iie  change ;  for  in  comparing  what  I  leave  with 
what  I  cany  vrith  me,  believe  me  1  shall  still  boast 
ef  my  unbounded  wealth." 

<*  Oh !  Eliza,  what  words  are  these  t  It  is  the 
dew  of  heaven  which  sheds  on  my  soul  a  delicious 
balm !  I  am  no  longer  disturbed  with  the  phantoms 
which  oppressed  me.  Hope  revives;  1  am  bom 
•gain ;  I  owe  my  very  existence  to  your  matchless 
love.' 

At  this  moment  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  a  carriage,  and  in  a  few  moments  Foster 
was  announced.  At  the  fin-t  glanee,  Bammers 
whispered  to  Eliza,  **  How  is  this  man's  counte- 
nance altered !" 

**  His  countenance  is  indeed  alouded,"  replied 
Eliza ;  **  'lis  the  expression  of  remorse." 

"Incomparable  creature!  you  anticipate  my 
meaning;  you  generously  suggest  my  excuse; — 
you  have  learnt  te  divine  my  most  seeret  thoughts ; 
—you  akme  have  the  power  to  mitigate  my  su^ 
•rings." 

Foster  approached  the  unhappy  pair  in  evident 
confusion ;  but  quickly  recalling  his  confidence, 
he  began  with  the  dry  prolixity  of  a  man  of  busi- 
aeai  to  detail  hib  various  operations  in  the  public 
lands,  all,  he  insisted,  undertaken  at  the  express 
desire  of  8ir  Henry  Sommers — at  this  instance,  and 
witn  his  authority.  He  then  enlarged  on  the  un- 
fbrseen  circumstances  which  had  thwarted  his 
plaus,  aulemnly  protesting  he  bad  always  consid- 
•red  hia  own  interest  as  identified  with  that  of 
fiommen,  and  that  be  was  in  fsct  equally  involved 
in  bis  mislbrtune.  He  only  blamed  himself  for 
not  having  transmitted  daily  intelligence,  though 
to  little  purpose,  since  they  who  once  adventured 
•n  speaulation  cannot  rec«M)e  without  certain  loss, 
md    by  cunfidence    alone   can    obtain    success. 

*•  Wlienoa  had  you  the  money  employed  in  thiv 
jisaitious  apeoalation  ?"  interrupted  Henry.— *<  Uf 
•Mifae  the  roaoey  was  raised  liy  bills  to  which  you 
had  signed  an  indorsement"  At  these  wordtt 
Uixa,  by  an  invokinury  movement,  pressed  her 
hottMu^a  arms,  and  not  daring  to  trust  herself  or 
bin  at  llwt  OMaentf  she  lad  tne  way  to  an  apart* 


nMit,  in  which  an  hoepitabla  repaat  vaa  pmrided 
for  their  fatal  guest 

The  servant  being  dismissed,  the  subject  was  fe> 
pumed  by  Eliza,  who  wished,  if  possible,  to  be  the 
medium  of  communication  between  Foater  and  har 
husband.  In  answer  to  her  inquiries,  Foater 
frankly  confessed  that  the  loss  would  be  considera- 
ble, but  he  conceived  not  irreparable.  ^  ommen 
eagerly  demanded  the  sum — reiterating  tbe  quea- 
tion  with  unusual  vehemence.  **  I  am  unable  to 
speak  with  precision,  but  I  ahould  conceive  it  will 
net  exceed  Sir  Harry's  fortune."  Uommen  darted 
on  his  wife  a  look  of  unutterable  import,  accom- 
panied with  an  indignant  exclamation.  **  We 
roust  keep  our  temper,"  isjoined  Foster,  coolly.  **  I 
have  been  exposed  to  many  easualities,  and  I  al- 
ways kept  my  temper — with  patience  and  cou- 
rage." 

**  Ay,  sir,  patienoa  and  courage  might  do  for  you; 
but  you  forget  I  have  been  hitherto  a  man  of 
honor." 

**Hold!  Henry,"  exclaimed  Eliza;  <«for  Hea- 
ven's sake  be  calm ;"  and  following  him  to  the 
sofa,  on  which  he  had  thrown  himself  with  the 
violence  of  desperation,  she  whispered :  *'  Da  not 
rashly  irritate  the  man  who  has  eur  fate  in  his 
power ; — at  least  command  your  feelings  till  we 
have  discovered  our  real  situation." — Then  turn- 
ing to  Foster,  who  had  risen,  apparently  with  the 
intention  to  witlidraw,  in  evident  displeasure,  she 
thus  addressed  him :  *'  Hear  me,  sir ;  I  trust  I  am 
able  to  speak  to  you  with  compo^re."  She  paus- 
ed, wit't  an  air  so  sersne,  ami  yet  so  dignified,  that 
even  Foster  was  not  insensible  to  her  influence. 
He  bowed  with  involuntary  respect;  and  ske  con- 
tinued— *'  It  has  unhappily  been  your  misfortune 
— I  well  know  it  was  not  your  intention — to  bring 
desolation  on  a  prosperous,  a  happy  family,  who 
had  never  injured  you,  nor  perhaps  one  human 
being.  It  has  pleased  that  Providence,  which  so 
long  showered  on  us  its  choicest  blessings,  to  prove 
our  con»tancy  by  afflictions,  which,  I  trust,  we 
shall  learn  to  support  with  patient  resignation. 
We  have  but  one  child,  a  daughter,  lor  whom  we 
should  perhaps  have  formed  ambitious  hopes.  It 
will  be  our  future  ta^  to  prepare  her  for  a  new, 
and  perhaps  a  more  happy  station."  Here  her 
voice  fiiltered;  unutterable  anguish  was  painted 
on  her  husband's  countenance;  even  Foster  cast 
down  his  eyes  with  some  emotion.  **  What  my 
husband  now  requests  of  you,"  continued  Eliza, 
**  is  an  exact  statement  of  his  afifairs ;  a  written 
afiirmatioa  of  the  obligations  he  baa  contracted  to 
your  creditors.  Can  you,  and  will  you,  Mr.  Fo*> 
ter,  in  this  instance  satisfy  us  ?" 

**  I  will,  madam;  to-nioriow  Sir  Henry  shall  be 
in  possession  of  every  circumstance : — I  pledge  my 
word." 

**  It  is  not  to  me  alone  that  it  must  be  given," 
exclaimed  Henry  :  **  this  angel  requires  it,  and  if 
you  deceive  her-^  a  terrible  vengeance  shall  pursue 
the  falsehood."  Foster  retreated ;  he  even  appeaiv 
e«l  to  tremble;  then  bending  «ith  reverence  to 
Eliza,  he  r^ied  in  Altering  i 
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<<  Tes,  I  pledge  myself  to  thtt  incomparable  be- 
ing whom  man  could  not  wrong.  I  will  keep  my 
word  sacred.  Would  that  for  her  sake  I  could  re- 
call the  past!"  He  then  quitted  ihcm  with  agita- 
tion, and  even  with  contrition. 

As  Foster  receded  from  the  house,  the  afflicted  ] 
pair,  side  by  side,  continued  to  watch  his  ste|>6 ; ' 
his  imace  seemed  to  haunt  them  like  a  phantom  by  | 
which  they  had  been  appalled,  and  from  which  ' 
they  could  not  avert  their  gaze.  ♦'  At  length,  then,"  j 
said  H«nry,  "  we  communicate  our  thoughts  with- ! 
out  the  intervention  of  words.  Wc  understand ' 
each  other  without  explanation.  Thou  art  good,  | 
supremely  good,  and  1  am  all  unworthy  of  the ' 
goodness — Enough  of  this  ;  till  to>morrow  arrives 
we  will  not  resume  the  subject." 

"  Agreed,"  cried  Eliza,  "  and  let  us  admit  to  our  ' 
tea-table  our  dear  little  Clara,  who  has  been  al- 
most exiled  IVom  us  the^e  two  last  days."  At  the 
nam3  of  his  daughter,  Henry  breathed  a  deep  sigh, 
and  mechanically  followed  his  wife  to  the  drawing 
room,  where  the  little  Clara  sprung  toward  him, 
and  with  open  arms  invited  his  accustomed  cares- 
ses. But  she  was  no  longer  welcomed  with  glad- 
ness. Henry  kissed  her  cheek  whilst  tears  ewam 
in  bis  eyes;  then  assuming  a  languid  smile — soon 
chased  by  the  bitterness  of  self-reproach — he  guzed 
alternately  on  the  mother  and  the  daughter  with  | 
an  unutterable  expression  of  mournful  teuderntifs.  ' 

The  apartment  in  which  they  were  bitting  was  | 
furnistied  with  peculiar  elegance.     The  long  Gre-  j 
cian  window  opened  on  a  beautiful  lawn,  and  faced  | 
a  hill  crowned  \>ilh  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  May. ; 
The  superb  vases  were  embellished  with  tlowers,  l 
which  diffused  through  the  air  delicious  fragrance. 
Still  these  agrei^blc  impressions  served  but  to  fill ' 
Sir  Henry  with  the  melancholy  presage,  that  they  i 
were  never  to  be  renewed,  and  that  this  was  the  | 
last  time  he  should  enjoy  them.     At  lengh,  draw- 
ing Clara  toward  him,  and  placing  her  on  his  knee, 
he  said :  '*  Clara,  dear  Clara,  I  sec  thou   art  thy 
mother*s  own  girl;  thou  hast  Uiesanic  angelic  ex- 
pression of  innocence  and  goodness." 

"  And  whose  girl  should  I  be,"  cried  Clara,  ''if 
I  am  not  my  mammals  girl  V*  Then,  with  roguish 
smiles,  half-whispering,  she  continued  :  "  The  new 
doll  does  not  come — the  fine  puppet  that  papa 
promised  me — a  great  tall  thing  as  big  as  I  am, 
that  was  to  cost  I  do  not  know  how  many  guineas ! 
Why  does  she  not  come,  papa — why  ]"  Lady 
Summers  cast  on  her  daughter  a  reproving  glance. 

"  No,  let  her  laugh,"  said  Henry ;  ♦♦  see  how 
well  gayity  becomes  those  little  cheeks,  that  move 
like  the  leaves  of  the  rose,  touched  by  the  zephyr. 
Laugh,  dear  Clara ;  let  not  your  father  damp  your 
tmiles;  life  is  happy  to  those  who  commit  no 
faults :  and,"  added  he,  in  a  lower  voice,  '•  to  those 
who  can  be  satit^fied  with  the  good  that  Providence 
allots  them." 

^It  is  inva'm,"  said  Eliza,  "you  would  disclaim 
this  girl ;  all  her  looks  are  your^s;  she  is  your  liv- 
ing image." 

**  I  could  have  wished  she  had  resembled  her  mo- 
ther ao  perfectly  as  to  be  another  Eliza :  but  now 


tell  me,  Clara,  what  should  she  do  who  resaoibles 
mel" 

"  Love  mamma." 

*'  Charming  child ! — to  what  trulli  is  she  prompt- 
ed by  the  heart!  Yes!  if  you  re&einblc  me,  ^ou 
will  love  your  mother ;  you  will  know  Uiul  she  is 
the  first  of  women ;  you  will  study  to  i^leaso  her  ; 
you  will  be  devoted  to  her  happiness;  you  wiii 
never  leave  her — never ;  you  will  hjvc  but  to  call 
yourself  Henry,  and  she  will  caress  you.''  Here 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  screams  of  Clara,  who, 
rushing  from  his  arms,  exclaimed, 

*' Mamma  is  crying!  oh,  help  poor  mamma!'* 
Without  articulating  a  single  word,  Henry  dropt 
on  one  knee,  whilst  Eliza,  covering  her  eyos,  sob- 
bed out 

"  One  word  more,  and  1  must  die." 

**  Pardon,  my  best  beloved,  pardon— make  peace 
for  me  with  your  mamma,  my  child,  and  retire  to 
rest."  The  little  girl,  half  {flay fully,  led  hiiM  to 
her  mother,  joined  tiieir  hands  together,  leceivfrd 
their  mingled  caresses  and  bcnedictiuns,  and  then 
cheerfully  obeyed  the  summons  of  tue  maid,  who 
came  to  annuunce  the  hour  of  bcd-tiuie.  At  the 
same  moment  another  servant  eutrred  with  a  news- 
paper, which  Sommers  cagetly  bitatched  from  him, 
with  the  hope  of  beguiUng  his  sus^  cnse :  but  ho 
had  scarcely  glanced  his  eyes  over  the  page,  when 
turning  pale,  he  sunk  on  his  chair,  and  in  answer 
to  Eliza's  inquiring  glance,  only  pointed  to  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph; 

*'  The  noted  speculator  Foster  fallg  not  alone.  A 
baronet  is  associated  with  him  in  those  desperate 
enterprises  on  the  public  funds  to  which  he  has 
been  madly  devoted.  It  is  sup|>osed  that  this  gen- 
tleman, whose  honor  and  respectabihty  were  never 
before  impeached  by  su8]>icion,  was  allured  to  the 
undertaking  by  the  hope  of  gaining  a  scat  iii  par- 
liament, or  by  the  prospect  of  being  raised  to  a 
peerage.  His  loss  !;» severe;  but  however  we  may 
pity  him,  as  an  unfortunate  individual,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  observe,  that  the  nation  would  b«  ill 
represented  by  a  stockjobber,  who,  after  having 
bought  the  votes  of  others,  might  very  naturally  be 
expected  to  sell  his  o*#n." 

For  some  moments  both  Henry  and  Eliza  were 
wholly  silent.  At  last  he  repeated,  "*  Whose 
honor  was  never  before  impeached  by  suspicion.' 
It  is  too  true.  I  am  no  longer  honorable.  I  have 
forfeited  that  title: — I  must  assume  another."  He 
suddenly  raised  his  head,  and  fiercely  added,  **  Vet 
wbere  is  the  man  who  shall  dare  to  pronounce 
that  name  before  mc,  however  crushed  and  dis- 
graced 1" 

*'  Oh,  Henry !  even  the  feeble  Eliza  is  sulficicnt 
to*  protect  thee  from  such  imputations.  Leave  her 
to  attest  before  God  and  man  that  thou  art  the  no- 
blest, the  moirt  honorable  of  human  beings.  Re- 
nounce the  world.  Despise  those  that  wrong  you. 
Let  us  for  ever  quit  this  splendid  mausmn,  to 
enjoy,  uninterruptedly,  the  privileges  of  inUmscy, 
and  the  luxury  of  domestic  atilction.  I  canimt  in- 
deed promise  you  more  love,  but  I  shall  invent 
new  signs  to  communicate  to  you  my  foelings:  1 
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■ball  deseend  without  a  sigh  from  the  ttation  to 
which  you  raised  me.  In  domestic  occupetioiis  I 
shall  but  find  amuseaientr— even  cares  shalJ  minis- 
ter to  our  mutual  enjoyment.'' 

**EDchantreas!"  exclaimed  Henry,  « why  can- 
not I  accept  such  an  asylum  ?  Yes !  I  doubt  not 
Eliza  would  embellish  poverty ;  Eliza  couM  atone 
for  the  absence  of  luxury,  for  the  injustice  of  roan- 
kiud,  for  the  malice  of  destiny.  We  might  still 
be  happy ; — but,  dearest  firiend — I  cannot  dissem- 
Me  the  truth — I  am  unable  to  stifle  the  conviction 
that  I  hare  been  guilty.  I  have  to  face  something 
worse  than  ruin— disgraoe^absolute  disgrace^-ir- 
retncrable  in&my — insupportable  despair.  J  know 
not  the  extent  of  Foster*s  engagements — I  am  not 
even  able  to  conjecture  them ;  but  if  it  should  ap^ 
pear  that  they  exceed  the  limits  of  my  fortune— if 
1  and  my  folly  must  be  dragged  forth  to  open  in- 
kmj — if  I  should  have  to  pa«s  under  the  yoke  of 
the  merciless  creditor,  or  be  exposed  to  the  horrors 
9i  a  prison— covered  with  shame— pursued  by  ig- 
aeminy ;— if  I  should  be  reduced  to  this,  after  my 
fonuer  peace  and  prosperity ;— why  theu  what 
ihoold  I  dot — how  would  it  heoome  me  to  act! 
What  would  be  the  suggesdons  of  an  Elisa,  of  a 
guardian  angel,  of  a  being  unsullied  by  shame  and 
mpiuachV'  During  this  agitated  speech,  Eliza 
iitened  in  silent  agony,  her  hands  cla^ied  in 
piayer,  her  eyes  cast  on  the  graund,  or  only  rais- 
ed to  haavun  with  an  ine&ble  expression  of  im- 
passioned  grie(  her  cheeks  ovenpiead  with  the 
paleness  of  despair. 

**  I..et  us  drop  this  conversation,"  cried  Henry, 
"  to>morrow  will  decide  every  thing.  To-morrow 
■tkes  or  nun  me."  With  these  words  he  threw 
himself  on  a  couch,  where  he  long  remained 
gloomy  silence.  Eliza  took  her  seat  by  his  siii 
Wit  had  no  longer  courage  to  addrees  him.  A  few 
broken  words  alone  betrayed  the  secret  of  their 
thpoghts.  Yet  Eliza,  reclining  on  her  husband's 
•houkler,  atill  showed  by  every  look  and  movement 
the  tenderness  of  her  sympathy,  till  at  length  ex- 
hausted by  the  violence  of  her  emotions,  she  cloeed 
her  heavy  eye-lids  and  sunk  into  a  disturbed  slum- 
bers—Henry watched  her  with  melancholly  satis- 
fcdioo,  fosinng  to  disturb  even  this  imperfect  re- 
fcse.  As  he  gazed  on  her  pale  but  beautiful  coun 
leosnoe,  he  ex|>erienced  a  new  and  indefinable  feel- 
ing whkh  prompted  him  for  the  first  time  to  ad< 
him  to  her,  thoughts  and  expressions  of  love,  of 
which  the  should  be  wholly  unconscious.  He 
•eueely  knew  whether  he  was  still  in  existence, 
m  oimnoue  were  his  presages,  so  dark  the  aspect 
if  his  future  dsstiny.  **  Gracious  heaven  1"  ex- 
dsuned  he,  ''and  was  it  for  me  t<>  change  the  hap- 
py fete  allotted  us  t  Foul  man,  rapacious  fool ! 
is?er  enough  of  honor,  of  glory,  of  fortune.  We 
vs  mi«led  by  our  ambitious  views,  our  restless  as- 
firslioos,  and  seduced  from  the  simple  path  ol 
prnee  and  safety.  Sleep  on  dear  Eliza;  let  tran- 
foMty  remain  in  thy  heart ;  let  the  guilty  suffer ; 
t  is  for  me  alone  to  pay  the  penalty.  What  do  I 
nyt  we  form  but  one  being;  it  is  I  that  have 
*uck  the  arrow  into  thy  so<il.    Miserabla  fete! 


even  firom  what  exqnisits  happuMiB  have  I  fel- 
len!" 

**  Yes,"  murmered  Eliza  in  her  agitated  slumber, 
"  yes,  I  dearly  loved  him— Henry."  At  the  sound 
of  theee  broken  words,  so  strangely  accordant  with 
his  own  thoughts  and  situation,  the  unhsppy  hus- 
band penetrsted  with  anguish  shed  a  torrent  o^ 
tears.  At  that  moment  Eliza  unclosed  her  eyes. 
The  morning  sun  illumined  her  apartment,  and 
starting  from  her  couch,  with  a  sudden  and  confus- 
ed recollection  of  the  preceding  day,  she  exclaim- 
ed, «*  Is  the  letter  arrived  t" 

**  Not  yet,"  said  Henry,  with  a  mournful  sigh. 

"  Net  yet,  you  are  sure  !—  Whenee  then  thk  un- 
measurable  grief!  Come,  there  is  now  no  seevet 
between  us." 

**  None,  by  beloved ;  we  have  but  one  soul,  and 
till  this  fetal  missive  arrives,  let  us  btace  our 
strength,  and  if  possible,  renovste  our  spirits. 
Come,  the  rising  sun  has  a  cheerful  smHe,  let  us 
breathe  the  pure  air,  and  open  our  hearts  to  tha 
blessed  influence  of  nature."  Though  Eliza  was 
still  feeble,  she  made  an  effort  to  ol^y,  and  sun- 
ported  by  Henry,  rambled  through  the  park  in 
which  shs  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours,  and 
visited  the  spot  which  her  elegant  taste  had  so 
richly  embellished. 

It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  that  the  fetter  ar- 
rived. Henry  instantly  went  with  it  to  his  own 
apartment,  unwilling  that  even  Eliza  should  wit- 
ness his  first  emotion. 

The  communication  of  Foster  was  brief  but  d^* 
cisive.  It  confirmed  the  total  feilnra  of  his  despe- 
rate speculations;  it  expUuned  the  use  he  Imd 
made  of  Sir  Henry's  imprudent  confidence,  and 
finsUy  announced  a  defelcation  which  greatly  ex- 
ceeded his  whole  fortune.  But  the  most  import 
tant  part  of  the  communication  was  contained  in 
the  postscript.  He  stated,  that  far  the  present  ha 
jud|^  it  necessary  (o  abscond,  and  that  as  thia 
measure,  to  which  he  had  been  eempelled  by  self- 
preservation,  might  subject  the  baronet  to  trouble 
and  importunity,  he  earnestly  recommended  to  him 
to  follow  hb  ej(ample.  When  Henry  had  read  tha 
letter,  he  continued  to  gaze  on  the  paper  almost 
uneonsdous  of  its  import  He  still  held  it  in  his 
hand  when  his  faithful  servant  Belton  presented  to 
him  seversl  demands  for  money,  which  the  news 
of  his  misfortune  had  quickly  brought  upon  him. 

**  I  know  not  what  is  passing,"  said  the  eld  man, 
«« bat  it  is  right,  Sir,  to  tell—" 

«  Leave  me  to  myssif,"  eried  Henry,  **  when  I 
want  your  services,  I  will  call  for  them."  Scarce^ 
had  his  servant  obeyed  his  last  injunction,  than 
Henry  reproached  himself  for  the  imperious  man- 
ner with  whirh  he  had  rebuked  his  intrusion.  **  A 
gentler  tone  would  have  better  become  th^  now, 
miscreant,"  cried  he,  striking  his  forehead,  **  be- 
reaved of  every  thing,  no  longer  possessing  rank  or 
fortune,  or  even  honor,  is  there  a  wretch  on  earth 
more  base  than  I  am  1  It  is  enough,  let  destiny 
be  accomplished."  With  these  woi^  he  rang  the 
bell  and  Belton  re-appaared«    "Excuse  my  impu- 
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tience,  Belt<lki ;  I  remarked  your  absence  yester- 
day ;  tell  me  where  you  were  1" 

"  In  the  porter's  lodg«,  where  I  had  been  the 
preceding  day." 

»*  And  for  what  purpose  1"  With  evident  re- 
luctance Belton  replied^  he  bad  been  endeavoring 
to  drive  away  Uie  insolent  people  who  wanted  to 
force  themselves  and  their  bills  on  Sir  Henry  SSoni- 
mers.  "  Why  should  you  cull  them  insolent,  they 
are  entitled  to  justice  1  I  perceive  how  it  is;  Uiey 
abused  me,  Belton. — What  did  they  say  ?" 

^'.Excuse  me,  Sir,  their  language  was  shame- 
full" 

**  Let  lue  hear  it,  Belton ;  if  you  still  consider 
me  as  your  master,  let  me  hear  it  this  instant." 

"  They  are  impudent  slanderers ;  they  pretend- 
ed to  say,  that  Sir  H^nry  Sommers  did  not  keep 
his  word.  What,  said  I,  when  he  pays  his  trades- 
men's bills  regularly,  and  his  servants'  wages 
punctually,  and  is  the  best  and  kindest  of  mas- 
ters 1  They  answered,  that  it  was  with  another's 
money,  and  that  Sir  Henry  would  soon  be  called 
.  to  account,  and  that  there  would  be  people  in  the 
house  to-morrow.  If  I  had  not  been  afraid  to  dis- 
turb you,  Sir,  I  should  have  begged  you  to  give  me 
a  warrant  to  commit  them." 

"  I  am  satisfied,  Belton,  you  are  a  good  servant, 
and  an  honest  man ;  retire  to  rest.  To-morrow, 
you  say — to-morrow ;  good  night,  Belton."  "  To- 
morrow,"  reiterated  he,  when  he  was  alone ;  "  it  is 
enough.  I  am  pleased  to  find  there  is  so  little  in 
the  world  to  regret.  Men  are  hard  unfeeling 
beings,  and  I  shall  not  be  loth  to  leave  them.  I 
have  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  The 
Ittss  of  life  and  fortune  will  be  some  expialien  for 
my  imprudence;  my  personal  degradation  could 
be  useful  to  none.  For  me  the  world  Khali  have 
passed  away,  when  my  patrimony  is  alienated,  and 
my  memory  disgraced.  I  will  not  live  to  be  the 
spectator  of  my  own  shame.  I  shall  not  taste  the 
dregs  of  that  bitter  cup,  which  folly  prepared  for 
ray  presumption."  At  this  moment,  glancing  at 
the  letters  which  Belton  had  placed  before  him,  he 
had  the  courage  to  break  the  seals,  and  to  examine 
their  contents.  An  indignant  blush  overspread  his 
'cheeks,  and  his  eyes  (la-shed  with  disdain.  *'  What 
language  is  this!"  cried  he,  **ia  it  that  of  the  mas- 
ter to  his  slave  1  And  is  it  thus  that  Lord  Weston, 
who  was  once  so  servile  and  no  fawning  presumes 
to  arraign  my  conduct  1  Ami  then  condemned 
to  every  species  of  degradation  7  What  is  here — 
a  letter  from  a  friend,  an  intimate  friend ;  I  recog- 
nise the  well  known  characters,  and  recall  the  in- 
timacy which  has  .long  united  us;  in  this  there 
may  be  some  consolation."  Sir  Henry  i>erused 
the  letter,  then  laying  it  aside  with  a  sarcastic 
smile,  exclaimed,  '*  admirable  generosity.  He  asks 
me  privately  to  take  up  on©  ot'  Ft>&ter'«  bills  of 
which  he  has  accidentally  become  proprietor. 
Such  are  friends,  all  but  one  incomparable  woman ; 
and  how  have  I  requilled  her  constancy  and  affec- 
tion ?"  At  this  moment  ho  seized  a  pistol,  which 
had  been  accidentally  left  in  his  apartment.  He 
found  it  charged; — a  desperate  impulse  directed 


his  movements ;  another  moment  and  be  should  bd 
relieved  from  the  burthen  of  existence ;  one  cherish- 
ed imago  still  flitted  before  his  eyes,  and  the  nuwoi 
of  Eliza  rose  to  his  lip.s.  At  that  moment  he  fvHi 
his  arm  arrested,  the  faithful  Eliza  stood  beford 
him, and  snatchini^  from  his  hand  the  fatal  weapon, 
sunk  almost  breathless  at  his  feet. 

»•  Tiiy  friend  is  here,  Henry,  thy  la^t,  thy  ina- 
lienable, thy  everlasting  friend."  Henry  opcoe^ 
his  arms  to  receive  her,  and  they  both  shed  torrent^ 
of  tears. 

**  Eliza,  you  know  all — you  are  convinced  that 
poverty  is  not  my  worst  misfortune;  to  that  I  would! 
have  submitted  with  patience.  In  the  evils  I  once 
thought  so  terrible  I  could  have  acquiesced  with 
cheerful  resignatien ;  but  niy  whole  property  is 
not  equal  to  the  engagements  which  I  am  hound 
to  fulfil.  Ruin  is  my  portion,  disgrace  attaints  my 
name,  even  my  personal  liberty  is  at  the  mercy  of 
creditors;  1  already  see  myself  within  the  walls  of 
a  prison.  I  might  indeed  evade  the  penalty  by  au 
ignominous  flight ;  but  I  dare  not  oiler  such  vio- 
lence to  the  laws  of  my  country.  In  this  extremity 
there  is  but  one  path  to  pursue ;  a  hard  resolution 
perhaps  to  one  who  has  so  largely  tasted  of  happi- 
ness; yet  more  terrible  in  the  image  than  the  re- 
ality. Elixa,  I  cannot  support  disgrace,  that  last 
worst  of  evils,  the  sum  of  human  misery.  I  " — he 
paused  one  moment,  then  added  in  a  lower  voice — 
"  have  thought  of  every  thing  for  the  future." 

"Stop,  Henry,  you  abuse  my  weakness;  my 
husband  shall  never  desert  me ;  whithersoeTar  he 
shall  go,  thither  will  I  follow ;  such  is  my  last  and 
unalterable  resolution." 

**  No,  Elizs,  thou  art  still  in  the  flower  of  youth 
and  beauty ;  remain  on  earth  to  expiate  my  of- 
fence, to  implore  my  pardon ;  and  when  thou  shall 
bo  called  to  the  regions  of  eternal  bliks,  where  vir- 
tue receives  her  recompcncc,  then  perhaps  thy 
prayers  may  [)revail,  and  1  too  shall  l>e  admitted 
for  thy  sake  to  a  share  ©f  thy  felicity." 

**  There  can  be  no  felicity  without  thee;  I  can 
form  no  conception  of  the  |>aradise  to  which  thou 
art  not  admitted.  We  must  both  become  guilty  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven  ;  and  both  be  -uppliants  for 
divine  mercy;  together  we  shall  be  rejected  or  ac- 
cepted. Oh  God  !  always  together,  never  disu- 
nited." 

»*Tem[»t  me  not,  Eliza,  to  accept  thy  devotion; 
I  grow  enamoured  even  of  the  evil  which  ia  shared 
with  thee ;  my  soul  recoils  not  as  it  ought  to  do 
from  this  fatal  image;  thai viord  iotfethery  etrmailv 
united  bewilders  by  reason.  That  thus  a  wedded 
pair  should  have  lived  and  died  together  interming- 
ling their  last  sighs,  is  an  idea  that  annihilates 
even  death.  Oh  God!  what  is  my  language?  I 
no  longer  know  myself." 

»*Be  calm,  Henry,  compose  your  spirits.  Thy 
happiness  was  ever  dearer  than  my  own ;  I  woukl 
have  given  my  life-blood  a  thousand  times  to  K}>arc 
thee  a  single  pain  and  yet  I  recoil  not  at  ihe  idea 
that  thou  hast  oflVred  to  my  mind." 

»»  What,  am  I  a  ferocious  rutlian,  or  only  au  im- 
passioned  lover?     What  if  I  should  detect  in  my- 
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self  the  jealous  tyrant,  who  would  kicle  from  l11 
other  eyes  the  idol  of  his  heart  1  Must  I  thsn  on 
the  verge  ef  death  forfeit  my  own  esteem  1  I  have 
need  of  reflection  ;  Eliza  is  too  indulgent  a  judge, 
i  may  perhaps  become  better  after  a  few  moments 
of  quiet  examination/* 

"  Uo  not  imagine  Henry,  yoj  could  change  my 
purpose,  though  you  should  unkindly  deprive  me 
ji  tho  consolation  of  dying  with  you  ;  fur  here  I 
E^rear  Irom  that  moment  in  which  your  late  shall 
be  accomplifiheit,  I  will  pursue  your  steps:  to  livu 
or  die  with  Henry  is  my  only  hope,  my  uncliange- 
able  determination.     Yet  reflect,  whetht  r  thy  de- 
moted wife  could  not  soften  even  poverty  and  dis- 
grace.    I  fpel  myself  rich  in  the  resources  of  affec- 
uoQ  and   consolation ;  perhaps  our  new  i>ituation 
iaclmles  other  evils  than  poverty,  and  such  as  may 
at  first  glance  appal  your  soul.     Examine  whether 
Tou  are  sufficioatly  lurtified  by  patience  to  support 
calajnity,  or  whether  love  alone  may  not  counter- 
balance  all  the  evils  oi  existence.     Fear  not  to  ap- 
prise me  of  the  decision,  though  in  that  you  should 
pronounce  my  sentence."     Henry  listened  in  si- 
lence, or  replied  but  by  the  pressure  oi  her  hand, 
which  he  bathed  with  his  tears.     Eliza  seized  the 
iooment  to  conjure  him  to  take  repose.     He  no 
longer  resisted  her  wishes,  and  both  exhausted  by 
previous  c^onilicis  and  agitation,  had  this  night  that 
heavy  sleep  which  sometimes  visits  despair,  as  the 
gloomy  harbinger  of  death.  To  awake  to  misery  is 
like  returning  from  a  state  of  suspended  .aiiniation 
to  tne   painful  consciousness  of  existence.     Eliza 
had    hoped,  that '  when  the  feverish   agitation  of 
Henry  *s  spirits  was  allayed,  he  would  contemplate 
wi*ii  more  firmness  the  evils  of  his  situation.    She 
was  deceived.     With  newly  invigorated   strength, 
he  acquired  new  faculties  for  suHering,  and  exis- 
tence so  clogged  with  misery,  so  pollu'ed  by  self- 
reproach,  and  the  ^euso  of  degradation,  became 
more  than  ever  the  object  of  his  execration  and  ab- 
horrence.    'I'he  more,  however,  he  reflected  on  the 
generous  self-devotion  of  Eliza,  tke  more  he  re- 
volted from  the  idea  of  permitting  such  a  sacrifice. 
To  prevent  its  accomplishment  was  now  his  great 
object,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  hope,  that  by  as- 
fuaaiug  an  air  of  serenity,  he  might  elude  her  vigi- 
lance; soothed  by  this  persuasion  when  she  ten- 
derly inquired  for  his  hiallh,  he  replied  that  he  was 
better,  and  that  he  would  take  a  solitary  walk  to 
collect  his  thoughts,  aud  steadily  examine  his  sit- 
aatien. 

At  parting  Eliza  detached  from  her  neck  his 
miniature,  which.she  presented  to  him  with  these 
wOTds :  **  I  had  thought  never  to  part  Irom  this 
pledge  but  with  life.  I  now  resign  it  to  your  care. 
If  it  should  be  returned  at  our  next  meeting,  I  will 
consider  it  as  an  indication  that  we  are  both  to 
contiBue  to  endure  existence,  otherwise  I  shall  con- 
dode  that  our  sent^ce  is  passed,  and  only  await 
your  suomions  for  the  second  time  to  unite  our 
destinies."  She  paused,  but  suppressing  her  feel- 
ings, added,  in  a  sweet  familiar  tone ;  **  You  ac- 
ce^  my  pledge.  I  aOi  sure  you  would  not  deceive 
nae.  'I  know  you  will  not  be  long  absent."   Henry 


pressed  her  hand  with  an  expression  of  acquies^ 
cence. 

"  I  will  but  take  my  morning  walk  and  rejoin 
you  as  usual.  My  Eliza,  I  shall  not  be  long  ab- 
sent; the  moments  are  too  precious  to  be  wasted." 
With  this  assurance  she  was  tranquillised,  whilst 
with  the  yearnings  of  a  fond  maternal  heart,  she 
hastened  to  her  daughter's  chamber,  with  that 
mournful  impatience  which  is  sumctimcs  the  prrs- 
sago  of  an  unhappy  dcst  ny.  In  her  way  she  had 
to  pass  through  her  dressing-room,  where  she  had 
collected  her  favorite  books,  her  best  drawings, 
and  above  all  a  portrait  of  her  husband  in  his  hap- 
piest hours,  when  flushed  with  hope  and  joy,  and 
exquisitely  alive  to  ail  the  charms  of  existence. 
She  scarcely  ventured  to  raise  her  eyes  to  that  face 
beaming  with  love  and  happiness.  Whilst  her 
imagination  rapidly  passed  over  the  departed  pe- 
riod, she  seemed  f-eyarated  from  it  by  an  immea- 
surable distance.  Sh^  shuddered  in  contemplating 
the  abyss  on  which  she  stood,  that  fatal  abyss  of 
death,  so  revolting  to  one  who  had  hitherto  been 
occupied  but  with  the  dreams  of  hope,  and  the 
smiles  of  love ;  but  unkown  to  herself  she  possess- 
ed a  natural  courage  which  was  now  fortified  by 
the  fear  of  sinking  in  the  esteem  of  Henry ;  and 
after  a  momentary  struggle  she  regained  her  firm- 
ness, and  secretly  confirmed  her  foruicr  resolution. 
Was  it  the  approach  of  death  that  appalled  her 
soul  ?  How  often  had  it  been  the  a>piration  of 
hur  soul  that  it  might  be  permitted  to  her  and  Hen- 
ry to  close  their  eyes  at  the  same  moment  But 
to  die  by  means  so  horrible,  so  repugnant  to  na- 
ture, to  duty,  to  religious  resignation  ! — Ehza  ven- 
tured not  to  pursue  the  thought,  and  desperately 
throwing  heiself  on  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  she 
could  only  articulate,  **  I  cannot  survive  him,  we 
must  live  or  die  together.^'  With  trembling  steps 
she  approached  her  daughter's  couch.  She  hoped 
to  gaze  undisturbed  on  her  lovely  face,  and  once 
more  at  least  to  watch  her  innocent  slumbers ;  but 
to  her  surprise,  she  found  tlie  little  girl  already 
risen,  with  the  intention  of  selecting  the  most 
beautiful  flowers,  having  accidentally  discovered 
that  this  was  her  mt^ther's  birth-day.  At  the  sight 
of  her  amiable  parent,  the  delighted  Clara  rushed 
into  her  arms;  but  in  separating  with  her  little 
hands  the  beautiful  ringlets  which  fell  in  disorder 
on  the  mother's  cheeks,  bhe  felt  the  trickling  tears 
and  eatjerly  exclaimed, 

"Yrtu  weep,  mamma;  what  has  happened  to 
■papal" 

"  Nothing  yet  my  Clara,  but  life  is  full  of  thorn* 
which  thou  hast  not  yet  felt.  God  grant  thou 
may'st  for  ever  be  spared  them."  She  drew  Clara 
on  her  lap,  and  repeated  her  tender  caresses.  *<  Do 
you  know  Clam,  what  it  is  to  be  a  mother  1" 

**  'Tis  to  be  yoM,  mamma." 

'*  What  should  that  mother  be  to  a  daughter 
who  is  as  good  as  Clara !" 

**  What  you  are,  mamma."  Eliza  smiled  through 
her  tears. 

**  The  fond  mother  doats  on  her  child,  and  would 
see  and  caress  her  every  hour.    Nothing  but  ne- 
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eesfity  can  letd  her  to  quit  this  eheri«hed  object 
8he  is  unhappy  ant)  must  submit  to  an  inexorable 
destiny— such  a  mother  most  be  remembered  aad 
pitied.  In  looking  at  her  portrait,  the  little  girl 
must  think  of  that  mother  who  so  dearly  loved  her 
child."  Eliza's  voice  faltered,  and  she  had  to  turn 
away  hei  face«  to  conceal  the  fast  flowing  tears.  At 
that  mbment  the  maid  entered,  who  was  to  attend 
Clara  on  her  morning  walk.  A  sudden  hope 
dashed  into  £Uza*8  mind,  that  if  this  t)eloved  child 
presented  her  otfering  bet'ore  Heury,  ii  might  di- 
vert him  from  his  fatal  purpose.  She  therefore 
hastily  dismissed  the  little  girl  and  her  attendant 
with  a  strict  injunction,  that  she  should  seek  her  in 
the  park,  In  a  summer-hou^e,  which  had  received 
the  name  of  the  observatory.  As  Clara  withdrew, 
Eliza  listened  to  the  light  tripping  step,  and  then 
sunk  on  the  sofa  in  an  indescribable  ^  state  of  per- 
turbation, uncertain  whether  she  was  to  live  or 
die,  and  only  fixed  in  the  resolution  never  to  sur- 
vive her  husband.   • 

Forcing  herself  from  this  half  unconscious  re- 
verie, she  hastily  traced  a  few  lines  to  the  wife  of 
Sir  Thomas  Mortimer,  recommending  her  daugh- 
ter ti>  her  care,  and  imploring  her  to  watch  her  un- 
protected childhood.  Eliza  would  have  addressed 
the  aunt,  who  had  charge  of  her  own  education, 
but,  sensible  of  her  strict  princioleii,  she  despaired 
of  being  able  to  soften  her  rigid  j^idgment. — "  And 
who,"  cried  she,  *' could  compreheiid  the  union 
that  existed  between  me  and  Henry  1  If  I  am 
precipitated  by  affection  into  guilt,  it  is  to  God 
alone,  and  not  to  man,  that  I  am  accountable." 
She  again  took  the  pen,  and  addressed  a  few  part- 
ing lines  to  her  daughter,  after  which  her  mind  be- 
came more  compotuHl.  She  telt  re-assured,  or  at 
least  prepared  to  brave  the  greatest  evils,  and  once 
more  repaired  to  the  breakfast  room,  where  with 
emiuions  of  joyful  surprise,  she  beheld  her  husband 
awaiting  her  approach. 

From  the  rapifl  succession  of  ideas  in  her  mind, 
she  could  have  conceived,  that  a  loMg  interval  had 
elapsed' since  their  last  int«.'r view,. and  to  behold 
him  again  was  to  welcome  him  from  a  tedious  ab- 
sence. Henry  shared  her  feelings;  but  this  sud- 
den gleam  of  gladness  w^s  soon  obscured.  There 
was  a  pale  placidity  in  his  dejected  countenance ; 
its  expression  was  no  longer  f/asnion  but  resigna- 
tion— calm  and  subdued,  the  cofltct  ha«l  ceased,  ho 
was  evidently  prepared  and  rosolved — but  for  what 
destiny  t  Eliza  could  not  utter  the  inquiry.  She 
espied  the  minature  she  had  susj-sonJed  to  his  neck, 
but  ventured  not  to  ask  an  explanation.  During 
their  repast  he  assumed  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  anU 
even  affected  to  fpeak  of  indiAi  rent  subjectii.  Un- 
willing as  she  was  to  interrupt  this  st-renity,  Eliza 
would  have  put  the  awful  question,  but  the  words 
died  on  her  lipe.  She  almost  flattered  herself  that 
the  storm  of  passion  had  paired  away,  and  in  that 
persuasion  forebore  to  hazard  onu  word,  or  even 
one  look,  which  might  recall  ito  fearful  agitation. 
Once  only  Henry  appeared  affected ;  the  ti'ar  came 
in^o  his  eyee.  He  hastily  arose,  and  to  bide  his 
•notion,  withdtvw  to  a  window.  'Twas  the  weak- 


ness but  of  a  few  momenta  He  reaumod  his  seat, 
and  the  slight  blush,  which  passed  over  the  pallid 
cheeks,  but  heighted  the  mournful  expreaaion  of 
his  haggard  countenance. 

**  You  are  not  well,"  exclaimed  Eliza,  with  a 
wisful  look. 

"  1  shall  soon  be  better,"  he  replied,  "  if  you  w<ll 
but  join  me  in  a  walk." 

"  To  i!ic  observatory  1"  intcrru|  ted  Eliza.  Hen- 
ry suppressed  a  sigh  as  he  answered : 

••  That  is  too  proud  a  title." 

••  Call  it  then,  Eiizd's  fancjf,"' 

**No,"  returned  he,  with  a  mournful  smile, 
**  Henrtf*9  follt/."  She  took  his  arm,  and  as  they 
slowly  proceeded  on  their  walk,  biith  felt  the  re- 
viving influence  of  the  sweet  morning  air.  For 
some  time  they  advanced  in  silence,  but  on  ap- 
proaching a  stately  cedar,  remarkable  for  its  heigbt 
and  foliage,  Eliza  said : 

**  Let  us  hail  this  tree  with  a  last  adieu :  lat  us 
sit  one  moment  beneath  its  majestic  shade.  This 
rural  bench  was  placed  here  by  your  order,  Henry ; 
and  how  often  on  this  spot  have  wo  here  breathed 
aspirations  ^at  we  might  close  our  eyes  at  the 
same  moment." 

Here  griet  suppressed  her  utterance.  Henry  ex- 
perienced the  same  emotion,  and  both  wept  in  si- 
lence. At  the  sound  of  the  village  clock  Heniy 
started. — ** Another  hour  has  elapsed:  that  bell 
striken,"  cried  he,  ♦*  to  warn  men  ot  their  pn^reas 
toward  the  end  of  life!  Alas!  to  those  who  are 
near  the  last  stage,  what  imports  the  subdivision  ?*' 

**  Then  we  are  both  on  the  brink  of  eternity," 
cried  Eliza,  interpreting  his  meaning  by  a  inouFO- 
ful  pressage :  "  Be  it  so :  to  live  or  die  with  Hen- 
ry is  all  I  ask  fori" 

'♦  Hold,  Eliza !  you  misconceive  me." 

•*No,  Henry,  I  read  your  thoughts: — I  antici- 
pate your  intention^  and  am  satiefled."  After  a 
short  pause,  site  added :  '*  Metliinks  I  should  like 
to  be  buried  under  this  stately  cedar."  She  took 
out  her  pencil  and  wrote  a  few  words  on  the 
bench. 

*'  What  are  yen  doing  Eliza  1  This  is  rashly  to 
prejudge  the  cause.  It  is  true  we  must  leave  this 
Rp4>t;  ttie  place  of  my  birth  ;  the  asylum  in  which 
are  deposited  my  father'a  ash.  s;  the  abode  of  my 
youth,  in  which  I  have  passed  so  many  happy 
years  as  a  lover  and  a  husband.  Unwortliy  uf  Uiat 
felicity  which  1  huve  for  ever  forfeited,  I  had  be- 
queathed to  my  Eliza  this  house,  these  gardens,  the 
wh«>le  demesne,  and  yet  basely  risked  the  prouerty 
thus  transferred  to  another.  I  have  squandered 
the  fortune  I  h  id  consecrated  to  your  use.  Like  a 
prodigal  and  a  villain,  I  have  added  fraud  Uf  im- 
providence and  unkindness." 

**  Hold,  Henry !  I  will  not  listten  to  thcae  unjiMt 
aspersions.  I  see  our  clefrtiny  is  fixed.  I  am  rmly 
to  accomplish  the  sacrifice.  Let  us  speak  no  lon- 
ger of  the  future  but  as  it  belongs  to  another  utate 
— to  a  better  world."  Then,  grasping  Henry's 
hand,  and  kneeling  with  him,  she  cried:  /*  Al- 
mighty Maker  of  the  universe !  behold  two  |joor 
•Qppftanta,  too  weak,  too  Icaii.  to  endare  to  Ira 
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imtier  the  8tig*na  of  disgrace.  Thi*jr  approach 
with  humilily  toward  their  judge!  For  them- 
leWes  they  prvsume  not  tu  offer  defence  or  justifi- 
cation ; — ihey  bow  their  heads  with  the  oppressive 
ooDscioueness  of  shame  and  guilt  I  Thoo  hadst 
•howered  on  them  thy  most  precious  bounties-^ 
wealth,  honor,  distinction,  cunsipired  in  their  hap* 
py  lot ;  and  in  the  bosom  of  their  family,  the  cn- 
ilearmentA  of  conjugal  and  parental  love,  tilled  up 
the  measure  ef  their  felicity.  Loaded  .*.  ith  favori;, 
accustomed  but  to  blessings,  they  want  courage  and 
firmness  to  support  the  bitteroeits  of  adversity.  In 
Uietr  happiest  days,  they  have,  perhaps,  done  some 
litUe  good ;  and  never  havo  they  ceased,  by  praise 
and  thankfulness,  to  bless  that  God  whom  they 
worship :  the  author  of  their  faith,  the  arbiter  of 
their  eonscienee,  the  ruler  of  their  destiny : — shall 
such  be  judged  with  rigor  by  thee,  who,  though 
just  art  merciful ;  good,  supremely  good,  and  ever* 
flowiflg  with  love  for  thy  unworthy  creatures — 
hear  me  whilst  1  implore  thy  pardon — whilst  I  pray 
for  Henry,  and  supplicate  for  both  I" 

••  Oh  God !"  exclaimed  Henry ;  "  it  is  she  alone 
who  may  ask  to  be  forgiven ;  —that  matchless  wo* 
man  who  has  created  whatever  virtues  I  possess, 
and  who  would  now  even  plunge  her  innocent 
soqI  into  guilt  for  my  worthless  sake  !" 

H^e  ovtrpowered  with  the  violence  of  his  emo* 
tions,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  his 
sobs  became  audible.  During  some  moments  Eliza 
sttered  not  a  single  word,  so  much  was  she  im- 
pressed with  awe  by  the  sacred  majesty  of  grief. 
At  length  Henry  looking  up  beheld  the  innoct-^nt 
llttie  Clara  advancing  to  meet  both  parents :  her 
kee  radiant  with  joy ;  grace,  sprightliness,  and  gay- 
ety  in  every  movement.  At  the  sight  of  this 
le^y  child,  Henry  uttered  an  exclamation  of  hor- 
lor  and  astonishment: — **  What  brings  her  hither  1 
Most  she  too  be  sacrificed  V* 

**  She  comes  but  to  present  mo  with  these  flow- 
ers, which  she  has  gathered  in  honor  of  my  birth- 
day:— her  mother's  birth-day:  and  shall  she  be 
robbed  of  a  mother's  tenderness,  a  father's  protec- 
tion 1" 

**  Merciful  God  !  what  a  wretch  have  I  been  ! 
Fndon  my  rashness,  and  here  I  swear  never  again 
to  spam  the  precious  gifls  thou  hast  offered  to  my 
acceptance." 

*■  And  wilt  thou  indlecd  consent  to  live  for  thy 
wife,  thy  child!*' 

Henry  fell  on  her  neck,  and  struggling  to  sup* 
press  his  tears,  s^flly  murmured :  *'  If  it  be  the 
win  of  Grod,  if  he  will  indeed  preserve  me  for  vir- 
toone  exertion  and  salutary  repentance.  I  swear 
•ever  to  violate  the  first  law  of  nature.  Let  us  re- 
tnm  to  the  house :  it  may  not  yet  bo  too  late. 
Oh,  were  this  cup  passed  from  me,  all  should  be 
waO.** 

The  little  Clara  had  by  this  time  joined  them, 
and  with  unwonted  loquacity  was  expatiating  on 
the  beaoty  hnd  delicacy  of  her  flowers.  Henry 
vUspered  to  Elixa  to  dismiss  thi*  pretty  prattler,  as 
he  U\t  not  quite  well.  Alarmed  by  this  intima- 
'  tian,  the  mother  faistaDtly  reminded  her  daughter 
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of  her  morning  task.  Clara's  sparkling  eyes  were 
at  once  suffused  with  tears;  but  a  kiss  and  a  smile 
reconciled  her  to  the  injunction,  and  sho  quietly 
yielded  obedience. 

"Innocent  creature!"  cried  Henry,  "she  de- 
seiveti  a  belter  father!"  • 

"  Say  not  so,  Henry  ;  if  you  but  live  to  form  her 
mind,  to  guard  her  conduct,  she  will  never  have 
reason  to  repine  at  her  humble  lot. — But  you  ore 
pale ;  you  surfly  tremble  !" 

"  No,  it  is  nothing  but  a  momentary  pang ; — I 
am  already  better  ; — I  shall  soon  l>e  well ; — I  know 
what  medicine  will  effect  my  cure." 

"You  are,  then,  really  ill.  You  could  not, 
surely,  abuse  my  unsuspecting  confidence." 

*'  I  would  not  forfeit  thy  esteem  for  a  thousand 
worldx !" — Eliza  pressed  his  hand  with  transport, 
Henry  returned  the  prersuio  with  a  deep-drawn 
sigh,  in  which  apprehension  was  mingled  with  re* 
morse.  Naturally  ingenuous,  he  knew  not  how  to 
conceal,  yet  was  utterly  unable  to  confess,  that  he 
had  swallowed  a  slow  poison,  since  he  still  hoped, 
by  the  timely  application  of  an  efficient  antidote 
to  arrest  its  mortal  progress ;  hitherto  he  had  ex- 
perienced no  symptoms  of  indisposition,  and  he 
firmly  believed  that  it  was  not  too  late  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  his  former  desperation. 

They  no  approached  the  house ;  but  instead  of 
entering  by  the  common  outlet,  Henry  passed 
through  a  private  door  to  the  library,  where  he 
knew  he  could  easily  procure  the  antidote,  to  which 
he  trusted  his  future  safety.  On  entering  tho 
apartment,  the  first  object  that  met  his  eyes  was 
the  pistol  which  Eliza  had  the  preceding  day  wrest- 
ed from  his  grasp,  and  which,  in  his  agitation,  ho 
had  suffered  to  remain  without  discharging  its  con- 
tents. Shuddering  at  thb  recollection,  his  first  im- 
pulse was  to  render  it  innoxious;  and  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  execute  his  purpose,  when  an  exclama- 
tion from  Eliza  rivetted  him  te  the  spot;  and  the 
next  moment,  the  voice  of  Belton  from  an  adjoin- 
ing room  explained  the  mystery. — "  Where  is  Sir 
Henry  ?  where  is  our  good  master  ?  let  him  con- 
ceal himself  or  fly :  the  bailiffs  are  already  in  this 
house ;  he  will  be  dragged  away  by  force ! — Oh, 
that  I  shoukl  live  to  see  my  young  roaster  conduct- 
ed to  jail!" 

At  these  words  Elizt  cast  a  fearful  glance  on 
Henry,  in  whom  surprise  and  horror  produced  an 
alarming  change.  The  poison,  which  bad  been  be- 
fore dormant,  waa  instantly  excited  to  activity; 
and  with  a  ghastly  aspect  he  staggered  toward  a 
chair,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  pistol  with  some 
vague  consciousness  of  his  former  purpose.  Eliza 
now  first  perceiving  the  object  to  which  they  were 
directed,  her  terrors  were  renewed ; — "  Hasten  from 
this  house ; — steal  through  the  garden  to  the  Par- 
sooge,  where  you  may  have  a  temporary  asylum. 
Leave  me  to  receive  these  men.  I  fear  them  not. 
They  cannot  injure — they  will  not  insult  an  un- 
ofiending  woman."-— But  for  the  first  time  Eliza's 
words  were  unnoticed  by  her  husband.  While 
she  spoke,  bis  features  became  distorted.  A  con 
valsive  shivering  ran  through  his  veins,  and,  writh 
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iiig  with  U)rtare,  he  attempted  to  ipeak,  bat  the 
imperfect  accents  died  on  his  lips. 

"  Oh|  GoJ !  what  means  that  awful  look  t — 
a[)eak,  let  me  once  more  hear  that  voice.  Henry, 
iny  best  beloved  Henry,  what  have  you  done  V' 

**  Forgive,  fojrgive  me !"  wfis  all  he  could  articu- 
Inte.  Eliza  gazed  en  her  husband  with  speechless 
anguish.  The  whole  truth  flashed  on  her  mind. 
She  exclaimed, 

**  It  is  well.  I  am  not  yet  too  late !"  She  ea- 
gerly snatched  the^pistol,  and  true  to  her  aim,  the 
ball  was  lodged  in  her  bosom ;  she  fell,  clasping 
the  kuces  of  her  husband,  who  had  made  a  last 
cfijrt  to  rise,  but  sunk  by  her  side,  with  his  arms 
outstretched  to  support  her.  In  this  attitude  were 
the  faithful  pair  discovered  by  the  terrified  domes* 
lies.  Interred  in  the  same  grave,  their  mournful 
hiitery  terminated  with  this  simple  inscription  :— 

**  Iir  DEATH  THZT  WXRS  ITOT   DIVIDED." 

OrixiDsl. 

REFLECTIONS  OF  AN  HOUR. 

BT  ME8.  OROVU. 

•*  I  to  D^y's  sofl  eyed  sister  pay  my  eoort, 
(Endyrni*n*8  rival)  and  her  aid  implore; 
New  drsc  implored  in  Bvccor  to  the  muse.** 

Tif  night,  and  nature  tired  of  day4igbt  tasks. 
Doth  seek  with  languid  eye,  a  place  of  rest. 
Now,  then  fair  Cynthia !  may  thy  lucid  beam 
Re-animate,  and  cheer  each  drooping  power ; 
And  bring  to  partial  roem'ry,  that  $weet  time^ 
When  1  so  lov*d  and  call'd  thee  **  pale4'ac*d  Moon.'* 
Come,  Fancy !  place  me  on  the  rustic  bench. 
In  the  dear  garden  where  I  woo*d  the  mute, 
And  whisper  to  my  soul,  past  joys,  again. 
Kevive  that  brightest  vision  of  -my  life, 
When,  from  the  honey4>reath  of  smiling  lova. 
Rich  odor  I  inhal'd  of  mortal  charm.  ' 
Recall  those  years,  when  through  thy  nuoes  borne, 
I  eager  skimm'd  with  Hope,  the  dance  of  life. 
Ah !  then  I  saw  not  thorns  that  ainoe  have  preis'd. 
And  many  drops  of  anguish  made  to  flow ! 
O  my  lov'd  Charles !  the  book  of  Fate  1*11  epe, 
And  write  in  characters  of  grie^  thine  own.— 
Should  e'er  a  nettle  dare  pollute  thy  grave ; 
Be  some  kind  Yorick  there  to  pluck  it  off; 
Bend  thou  too.  Science !  o'er  thy  once  lov'd  son  }«- 
Bedew  with  tears  the  mound  which  hides  from  view, 
The  brother  dear,  the  scholar  and  the  friend, 
Alas!  on  such  sad  theme,  I  may  not  dwell. 
Lest  my  poor  heart  should  faint,  and  I  become 
Unmindfurt  of  the  blessings  yet  in  store  :— 
Claims  on  affection  still  remain—are  left 
To  waken  duties  which  woukl  idle  aleep  ;— 
Dear  beings  still  I  meet  where  e'er  I  turn 
Who  agiMte  my  breast  with  fond  desires, 
Who  drawing  nigh  united,  oft  demand 
A  share  of  solemn  thought  and  feeling  deep. 
Then  throb  my  heart  with  gratitude,  and  own 
Thy  MMe  of  mereiea,  from  ao  jaat  a  Power. 


Frm  tka  Jfuo  Ttrk  Rnew. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  MARSHALL! 

HIS   LIFE   AKD   PUBLIC    SEETICES. 

When,  in  one  of  onr  late  nvmbers,  we  bad  oc- 
casion to  review  the  decisions  of  the  Soprenie 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  constitntioB^ 
questisns,  it  occurred  to  us  that  a  somewhat  man 
extended  view  of  the  life,  character  and  services  of 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  might  be  useful,  than 
GonJd  properly  find  a  place  in  that  article.  We 
avail  ourselves  of  an  early  opportunity  to  carry  into 
execution  the  intention  which  then  floated  looaeljr 
in  our  mind,  and  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers 
some  sketches  of  his  biography,  and  literary  and 
professional  labors.  If  it  be  pleasant,  **  through  the 
loop  holes  of  retreat,"  to  gaze  upon  the  pasaiiifl^ 
scenes  of  the  busy  world,  and  it  is  generally  fiar 
more  instructive,  to  turn  back  upon  Uie  paeC,  «id 
to  recall  the  images  of  those  who,  having  acted 
their  parts  upon  the  great  theatre  of  human  Tile,  eve 
now  gathered  to  the  dust  of  their  ancestors,  and 
have  left  to  us  the  inheritance  of  their  deeds  and 
their  fame.  We  are  thus  enabled,  amidst  the  hoi 
pursuits  of  business,  and  the  eager  and  jeeJeus  ri- 
valries of  party  strife,  to  praise  for  a  moment,  and 
to  see,  as  it  where,  reflected  from  a  distant  mirror^ 
men  and  things  in  their  just  and  natural  propor- 
tions, stripped  of  the  pageantry  which  soraetimee 
disguises  their  deformitiw,  and  deprived  of  the  glaie 
of  those  folse  lights  which  cheat  the  undeiataading 
even  more  than  the  senses.  It  has  been  sonietlmee 
Slid,  and  there  is  great  truth  in  the  remark,  that  if 
yoQ  would  know  what  a  man  really  is,  you  ahonld 
inquire  what  audience  he  addresses ;  whether  Im 
addresses  the  present  age  or  posterity — ^whether  l» 
seeks  the  applause  of  the  giddy  maltitude  of  tk& 
hour,  or  the  slow  praise  which  rises  from  rather 
than  settles  from  the  tomb— whether  he  aapiree  to 
that  fame  which  is  borne  on  the  breath  of  the  liv- 
ing, satufying  and  satiating,  or  that  which  rlaee 
unbidden  in  the  hearts  of  the  wise  and  good  in  af* 
ter  generations,  and,  though  it  be  voiceleas  to  the 
world,  speaks  to  the  consciences  and  the  souls  of 
men  with  a  thrilling  power,  the  more  irreaietible 
because  unsuspected.  The  example  of  a  good 
man  is  rarely  lyitbout  its  full  influences;  that  of  a 
great  man,  wl^p  has  stamped  •  his  own  character 
upon  his  own  age,  cannot  fail  to  have  much  to  do, 
for  encouragement  or  admonition,  with  the  deMi- 
nies  of  those  who  come  after  him* 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
has  not  as  yet  been  written,  and  it  is  quite  onceiw 
tain  when  it  will  be.  We  do  not,  in  this  eoonttj, 
usually  take  much  pains  to  gather  up  the  prtrale 
anecdotes,  or  memoirs,  or  papera  of  eminent  mea, 
until  long  after  their  decease,  when  moat  of  their 
cotemporaries  have  passed  away  from  the  eeeai^ 
and  those  who  survive  them,  have  in  their  reoel- 
lectiun  only  faded  pictures  of  the  past,  ofWn  e^ 
scure  and  dim,  and  generally  vrithout  the  fireah- 
ness  and  warmth  of  early  sketches.  In  other  conn* 
tries,  a  more  earnest,  and  sometimes  mi^laoed,  ea- 
licitttde  is  ezhibitad  to  preserve  and  nanale  wha^ 
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m  not  w«n  known;  and  ta  give  ui,  almost  at  the 
moment  of  the  death  of  the  individual,  the  side 
fights  of  his  diaracter — the  habits  of  his  mind — his 
table  talk — his  peculiar  tastes — his  various  01  clo^e 
ponoits — the  familiar  pleasantiies  of  his  private 
life — the  occasional  shades  and  sunshine  which 
played  ab^nt  hb  character — his  marked  sayings — 
his  dreamy  as  well  as  wide>awake  speculations — 
and  even  the  little  touches  of  human  infirmity, 
wtiich,  when  not  entirely  graceful,  are  yet  of  a  na- 
ture to  lei  ns  into  the  inner  man,  and  reconcile  us 
somewhat  to  the  steady  contemplation  of  his  great- 
ness, by  teadiing  us  that  he  was  mortal.  We  or- 
der all  these  things  differently  in  An^erica;  some- 
times fir^m  a  delicacy  of  feeling  toward  the  living — 
sometimes  from  a  shy  reserve — sometimes  from  a 
drtad  of  being  obtrusive  or  impertinent — and 
SMnettmes  from  the  notion  that  all  our  public  cha- 
Tacters  should,  like  heroes  upon  the  rtage,  be  dress- 
ed up  for  ditaiatic  eflfect,  and  preserve  throughout 
the  dignity  of  their  holiday  costume.  There  is  no- 
thing very  reprehensible,  or  even  perhaps  incon- 
venient, in  all  this.  But  our  sad,  not  to  say  our 
often  shameful,  neglect  of  the  private  papers  of  our 
great  men,  and  our  tardy  justice  to  their  fame,  in 
leaving  tiieir  memories  to  the  chance  misrepresen- 
■  and  mistakes  of  friends  and  foes — and  some- 
I  onr  equally  mischievous  iudiscriminate  publi- 
I  of  all  that  is  left,  without  considering  that 
i  which  is  written  ly  men  of  a  hasty  and  ir- 
ritable and  jealous  tempeiament,  may  reflect  dis- 
hMKHT  upon  thems^es  by  its  petulance,  its  injus- 
tioe,  and  its  resentments; — these  are  matters  of 
deeper  regret,  and  more  enduring  mortification. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  we 
have  few  materials  for  the  story  of  bis  life,  beyond 
what  may  be  gleaned  from  the  eulogies  delivered 
soon  after  his  decease ;  and  these  are  necessarily 
hrief,  and  dwell  principally  upon  his  public  acts, 
and  the  events  connected  with  them.  We  are 
«onpelled  to  rely  on  these  for  the  main  outlines  of 
•V  own  sketch. 

John  Marshall  was  bom  at  a  place  called  Ger- 
moHown,  in  the  eounty  of  Fauquier,  Virginia,  on 
the  84th  day  of  September,  1755.  At  the  time  of 
his  birth,  Fauquier  was  one  of  the  frontier  coun- 
ties of  the  state,  though  now  in  the  centre  of  its 
population.  His  grand&ther,  of  the  same  name, 
was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  settled  in  Westmore- 
land eounty,  in  Virginia,  about  the  year  1730, 
where  he  married  Elizabeth  Markham,  a  native  of 
Kngland.  Of  four  sons  and  five  daughters  of  this 
mmnmgpf  Thomas,  the  father  of  the  chief  justice, 
was  the  oldest,  and,  according  to  the  law  of  primo- 
geoituie,  then  in  force  in  Virginia,  inherited  the 
lunily  estate,  called  the  **  Forest,"  consisting  of  a 
§&w  hundred  acres  of  poor  land  in  the  same  coun- 
ty, iie  removed  from  Westmoreland  to  Fauquier, 
soon  afler  he  attained  to  manhood ;  and  having  in- 
twrnarried  with  Mary  Keith,  by  which  marriage  he 
beeame  connected  with  the  Rrandolphs,  he  set 
down  upon  a  small  farm,  at  the  place,  where  John 
Marshall,  his  eldest  son  was  bom. 

Thomas  Marshall,  the  father,  was  a  man  of  ex- 


traordinary endowments,  great  vigor,  and  unduunt- 
ed  courage.  His  original  education  was  vers  nai- 
row  and  imperfect;  but  he  overcsme  ihcpc  t!^^t.ti- 
vantages,  by  the  diligence  and  pcrhcveiome  uiil> 
which  he  used  all  the  means  within  bin  leiu  h  c<f 
enlarging  bis  knowledj^e,  and  rcfiiiiiig  it  (>>  >i  ri*- 
dious  attention  to  polite  as  well  as  eoiid  liie  muic. 
He  was  from  bis  birth  a  near  n<  ighbor  o\  iU  1  <  tu\ 
Washington;  they  weic  af^ociairs  (!uni>)!  il.tir 
boyhood:  and  continued  friends  tliruugh  ihv  \^ho!e 
course  of  their  lives.  Lord  Fairfax,  the  then  puui 
proprietor  of  the  nortbetn  neck  of  Viruinia,  wludi 
mcluded  Fauquier, employed  General  WMfhii:L,t«  11 
as  surveyor  of  the  western  part  of  his  terrii(*i\  ; 
and  Washington  employed  his  friend  Marhhi.)!  in 
the  same  business.  When  the  revolution  1m<  kt> 
out,  Thomas  Marshall  received  the  appointnuni  of 
the  third  Virginia  regiment  upon  the  coniiim.tol 
establishment,  and  was  in  service  during  tlic  nr- 
morable  campaign  of  1776.  He  vias  engu}>rd  in 
the  brilliant  aflair  of  the  surprise  and  capture  ot  tl.t* 
Hessians  at  Trenton,  in  Dec(  mber  of  that  3  v»r. 
Afterward,  on  the  11th  of  8epteml»er,  1777,  he 
was  placed  with  his  regiment  on  the  right  of  tl.c 
American  army  at  the  battle  of  BraniZywine,  and 
received  the  attack  of  Lord  ComualllR.  The  re- 
giment, on  that  occasion,  maintained 'its  position 
against  superior  numbers,  without  losing  an  inch 
of  ground,  until  both  of  it  flanks  we^  turned,  its 
ammunition  nearly  expended,  and  one  half  of  the 
officers  and  one  third  of  the  soldiers  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Colonel  Marshall,  whose  horse  ha<l  u  - 
ceived  two  balls,  then  retired  in  good  ordt  r  to  re- 
cover his  position  on  the  right  of  his  division ;  lu.t 
it  had  already  retreated.  Hid  suhgequent  uiilitnty 
services  were  equally  honorable;  and  he  maintaiii- 
ed  through  life  the  character  of  a  gallant  suKliir, 
an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  an  unflinching 
patriot 

The  scenes  among  whidi  young  Marshall  was 
reared,  were  well  calculated  to  nourish  a  spirit  of 
independence,  and  to  give  vigor  to  a  sound  phy- 
sical constitution.  To  them  he  probably  o^^rd 
that  robust  health,  which  carried  him  almost  to 
eighty  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  mins  aana  in  cor  pore 
aanQ.  Hu  imagination  was  warmed,  and  his  ge- 
nius kindlei),  and  his  self-reliance  strengthened,  hy 
the  variety  of  landscape  about  him.  Nature  every 
where  around  him  exhibited  its  wild  original  fea- 
tures of  irregular  grandeur.  He  was  accustomeil 
to  gaae  on  the  mountains  with  a  silent  revere  nee — 
to  penetrate  the  deep  gloom  and  i^atbless  recesses 
of  the  forest — to  slake  his  thirst  in  the  sparkling 
rilb  which  leaped  from  promontory  to  proniontorv , 
or  trickled  down  the  valley  with  a  gentle  iiiU  - 
mur — and  to  repose  himself  after  his  waiidenii».H 
in  the  darkling  ahades  of  some  lonely  dell.  Ai  •! 
thus  the  spirit  of  poetical  entlmsiaem  l;^M^  u\mik- 
ened  in  his  heart — a  spirit,  which  became  ihe  rcn- 
panion  of  his  youth,  and  the  delight  and  mii.ro  of 
his  riper  years. 

A  frontier  county,  however,  was  not  the  plr<i» 
among  a  rude  and  sparse  population,  where  he 
could  hope  to  cultivate  a  literary  taste.    Hi4  fw 
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ther,  tho  companion  and  guide  of  hif  early  days — 
by  whoso  conversation  be  was  enlightened,  and  by 
whose  instructions  he  was  elevated — saw  too  clear- 
ly, that  he  must  go  to  other  regions  to  acquire  the 
rudiments  of  a  solid  education.  He  accordingly 
sent  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  Westmoreland, 
at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  home,  where 
he  remained  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Campbell,  a 
clergyman  of  great  respectability,  above  a  year. 
He  then  returned  home,  and  continued  his  studies 
under  a  Mr.  Thompson,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  who 
WAS  just  inducted  as  pastor'of  the  parish,  and  resid- 
ed in  his  father's  family.  He  pursued  his  classical 
fiiudies  under  this  latter  gentleman  for  another 
^  ear,  and  was  then  left  to  his  own  strenuous  dili- 
gence to  accomplish  his  mastery  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, with  the  help  OHly  of  his  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary. His  attainments  in  that  language  were 
highly  respectable;  and  when  he  was  thus  left  to 
his  own  unassisted  studies,  he  was  just  commenc- 
ing the  works  of  Livy  and  Horace.  His  attain- 
ments in  English  literature  were  almost  entirely 
owing  to  the  intrlligent  care  of  his  father,  whose 
library  contained  many  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
age  of  Queen  Anne,  and  whose  taste  and  discern- 
ment led  his  choice  to  the  fairest  and  most  inter- 
esting models  of  that  age.  **  My  father,*'  (said  he, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  many  years  after- 
ward) *'  superintended  the  English  part  of  my  ed- 
ucation, and  to  his  care  lam  indebted  for  any  thing 
valuable  which  I  may  have  acquired  in  my  youth. 
He  was  my  only  intelligent  oompanion ;  and  was 
both  a  watchful  parent,  and  an  aflectionate  instruc- 
tive friend.  The  young  men  within  my  reach  were 
entirely  uncultivated ;  and  the  time  I  passed  with 
them  was  devoted  to  hardy  athletic  exercises." 

In  this  state  of  things  he  was  found  at  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  American  revolution.  Fired  with 
the  love  of  liberty,  and  indignant  at  the  impending 
oppressions  of  his  native  land  by  the  domineering 
authority  of  the  mother  country,  he  at  once  gave 
up  the  study  of  the  law,  to  which,  as  a  profession, 
he  meant  to  devote  himself,  and  ardently  engaged 
in  the  stud^  of  military  tactics.  Immediately  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  assisted  in  the  or- 
ganisation of  a  battalion  of  minute  men,  in  which 
he  was  soon  after  appointed  a  first  lieutenant.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  marched  with  his 
company  to  the  relief  of  Norfolk,  then  threatened 
by  a  predatory  party  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Dunmore ;  and  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the 
gallant  action  at  the  Great  Bridgff,  where  Lord 
Dunmore  was  repulsed.  In  July,  1776,  he  was 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  eleventh  Virginia 
regiment  on  the  continental  establishment,  and 
was  advanced  the  next  year  to  the  rank  of  coptain. 
From  that  time,  with  a  brief  exception,  he  contin- 
ued in  active  military  service,  until,  February, 
1781.  During  this  period  he  was  engaged  in  the 
hard  and  i^erilous  operations  of  the  campaigns  in 
the  Jcrsies  and  Pennsylvania.  He  fought  at  the 
bnttle  of  Brandywine,  of  Germantown,  and  Mon- 
mouth. In  1779,  he  was  in  the  covering  party  at 
the  assault  of  Stony  Point,  and  assisted  io  the  de- 


tachment which  covered  the  retreat  of  Mijor  Lee, 
after  his  brilliant  surprise  and  capture  of  the  Bri- 
tish garrison  at  Powles  Hook.  In  the  winter,  and 
spring  and  summer  of  1780.  being  furlow  with 
other  supernumerary  ofiicers  of  the  Virginia  line, 
he  resided  at  W  illiamsburg  in  Virginia,  and  attend- 
ed the  law  lectures  of  Mr.  (afterward  Chancellor) 
Wythe,  in  William  and  Mary's  College.  He  re- 
signed his  commission  in  February,  1781,  finding, 
from  the  superabundance  of  officers  in  the  Virginia 
line,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  active  military 
employment;  and  in  the  succeeding  autumn  he 
commenced  practice  at  the  bar.  Diiring  his  mili- 
tary career,  he  did  not  arrive  at  any  higher  rank. 
than  that  of  captain ;  but  this  was  not  owing  to 
any  defect  of  high  military  qualities,  but  resulted 
from  the  slow  progress  of  promotion  in  the  Vir- 
ginia line,  since  there  was,  as  had  been  already  idl- 
ti mated,  a  great  superabundance  of  officers.  Him 
merits,  were  not,  however,  overlooked.  He  vrmm 
often  employed  in  high  confidential  stations ;  and 
he  served  as  deputy  judge  advocate  on  many  occa- 
sions with  great  distinction,  and  the  unreserved 
confidence  of  all  the  officrs  of  the  srmy  with  whom 
he  was  brought  in  contact.  Perhaps  no  man,  by 
his  gallantry,  bis  gentleness  of  demeanor,  his  nr- 
bane  but  dignified  conduct,  his  intelligence  and 
disinterestedness,  and  activity  in  behalf  of  his 
friends,  ever  acquired  a  more  enviable  popularity 
among  his  brother  officers.  To  the  day  of  their 
deaths,  the  veterans,  who  bad  known  him  and 
served  with  him,  spoke  of  him  with  a  tenderness 
of  affection,  and  a  warmth  of  admiration,  rarely  to 
be  found  among  those  who  have  not  been  influence 
ed  by  the  claims  and  homage  of  superior  rank.  To 
the  kindness  of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  the 
chief  justice  was  accustomed,  in  his  modest  way, 
to  attribute  the  success  with  which  his  early  eflferU 
at  the  bar  were  crowned.  "  They  knew,'*  he  would 
say,  **  that  I  felt  their  wrongs  and  sympathised  in 
their  sufferings,  and  had  partaken  of  their  labon, 
and  that  I  vindicated  their  claims  upon  their  coun- 
try with  a  warm  and  constant  eamesness." 

In  the  spring  of  1783,  Mr.  Marshall  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature ;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  state.  In  1788,  he  married  Miaa 
Ambler,  a  daughter  of  the  then  treasurer  of  the 
state,  to  whom  he  had  become  attached  before  leav- 
ing the  army.  With  this  lady  he  lived  in  the  most 
affectionate  conjugal  union  more  than  fifty  y^wn ; 
and  she  died  about  two  years  and  a  half  before  his 
own  decease.  About  the  time  of  his  marriage  he 
removed  to  Richmond,  in  order  to  engage  in  the 
larger  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  capital  of  the 
state.  In  the  spring  of  1784,  he  resigned  his  seat 
at  the  council  board;  and  notwithstanding  his  re- 
moval to  Richmond,  he  was  elected  the  same  year 
a  member  from  his  native  county  Fauquier.  In- 
deed, to  this  county  he  seemed,  during  his  whole 
life,  to  be  atuched  by  uncommon  ties  of  afTeliohate 
regard.  He  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  in  the 
county,  and  the  principal  members  of  his  family 
have  ttoce  become  settled  there,  having  received 
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fnm  theboim^or  their  liberal 
perenL  It  wa«  there,  tbet  he  inteoded  to  peie  the 
reamaBt  of  hie  days,  after  he  ehoald  have  resigned 
the  chifii  jueticeahip.  Nor  has  the  county  bean  on- 
mindful  of  bis  services,  end  of  his  extraordinary 
merit,  sod  attachment  to  it  On  the  conUary,  for 
aany  years,  and  down  to  his  nntiAely  death,  his 
eldest  eon,  Thomas  Marshall,  a  man  of  uncommon 
parity  and  exeeUence  of  character,  represented 
Fanqoire  in  the  state  legislatura;  and,  at  the  mo- 
ment we  are  writing,  a  younger  son  still  sustains 
the  same  high  honor. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Marshall  was  chosen  a  member  of 
die  legislature  for  Henrico  county,  in  which  Rich- 
moml  is  sttuated ;  end  he  continued  a  member  from 
tfiat  period  to  179S,  when  he  retired,  in  order  to 
prooecute  his  profisasional  labors  with  more  undi- 
vided attention.  In  1788,  he  was  elected  o  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  called  in  Virginia  to  deliber- 
ate upon  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States;  and  en  that  occasion  he  acted  on 
the  same  side  with  Washington  and  Madikon,  and 
BeahNMly  supported  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tiooy  as  the  ouly  security  of  our  civil  and  political 
Kbartiea  as  a  nation. 

It  was  to  this  period  of  his  life,  that  vte  are  to 
fefcr  the  gradual  development  and  consolidation  of 
the  great  political  principles  which  constituted  the 
g«ide  of  ail  his  future  life — to  which  he  clung  with 
ft  stradfast  aud  unshrinking  devotion,  and  which 
he  sapported  with  a  zeal  and  ability  rarely  equal- 
led, and  perhaps  never  surpassed.  Like  all  young 
meo  of  a  sanguine  temperament  and  independent 
spirit,  he  was  at  first  ca^itivated  with  the  notions  of 
ft  broad  and  unbridled  liberty.  He  saw  in  tiie  pre- 
tSMiens  of  ttie  mother  country  little  else  than  the 
ipradoftl  Qsurpations  of  settled  authority  over  the 
rigbis  of  those  who  were  subjected  to  its  sway 
mi  he  thought  that  government,  in  order  to  be 
wmM^  should  be  limited  within  the  narrowest 
bopds^  and  that  every  grant  c4  povrer  should  be 
wmefaed  with  Intense  jealousy,  as  an  inconvenient 
abridgement  of  the  rights  of  the  community.  He 
bad,  too,  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  the  in- 
Islbgwice,  and  wisdom,  and  virtue  of  the  whole 
people.  He  deemed  it  impoesible  they  should  ever 
mistake  their  own  true  interests,  fer  less  that  they 
iboald  ever  be  betrayed  into  a  voluqtary  surrender 
er  abaDdeament  of  them.  He  believed,  that  all 
power,  however  unchecked,  was  safe  in  their  hands ; 
and  timt  the  feebler  the  arm  of  the  government, 
the  mere  perfect  and  complete  was  the  protecting 
ibtiis  of  the  people.  *<  When  I  recollect"  (said 
be,  in  the  letter  already  alluded  to)  *<the  wild  and 
sBtbftriaerir  democracy,  with  which  my  opinions  of 
iktA  day  were  tinctored,  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe 
■J  devotion  to  the  union,  and  to  a  government 
cempelent  to  lis  preservation,  at  least  as  much  to 
■aaqal  eireamstanoes  as  to  judgment."  Perhaps 
be  dill  himself  seme  injustice  in  this  suggestion. 
TSir  truth  was,  that  his  severe  experience,  during 
Ibe  revehitiotiary  war,  of  the  mischiefe  of  a  feeble 
aal&ooal  government,  and  of  the  inconstancy,  inert- 
■Mi,  and  neriMinil  vielame  of  the  state  govem- 
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its,  had,  in  no  small  measure  subdued  his  con- 
in  mere  unrestrained  democracies.  He 
saw,  that  while  republican  institutions  x^rm  admi- 
rably adapted  to  perpetuate  the  intere^u  and  »u|- 
port  the  rights  of  the  people,  they  required  grtot 
energy  to  be  well  administered ;  and  Uist  uiilemi 
poweis  adequate  to  their  due  msiutfuunc**  bimI 
protection  were  confided  to  iutelligtsi.t  ru)tii«, 
they  would  be  perpetually  assailed  by  wild  and 
recklem  and  unprincipled  demagogues,  w!in  wonfd 
trample  upon  the  people  after  ha\ingmade  tidii 
the  misguided  insuuments  of  their  unn  eiutivx- 
ganoe.  The  scenes,  too,  which  immediuuly  suc- 
ceeded the  revolution,  were  calcnlaivd  lo  rnfiirtc^ 
every  leeson  of  this  sort.  'J'he  indot^try  of  ih« 
whole  country  was  prostrated — the  righu  of  iirir- 
perty  were  assailed  in  every  variety  of  tuiii«« — ut;bie 
were  no  longer  eapable  of  b  iog  collrtttd — rouim 
of  justice  were  either  shut  up,  or  their  ordinary 
functions  obstructed  by  legislative  cnactiitents,  ur 
performed  with  a  vreak  and  timid  subouasiun  to 
prejudice*— the  army  was  disbanded  with«Hit  pay, 
and  vrithoat  public  sympathy — the  nalioiiHl  and 
state  governments  were  equally  without  resources 
or  credit; — aad  what  aggravated  every  other  i|vil 
was,  that  the  very  recommendations  of  tlio  only 
just  remedies  by  the  purest  aud  wisest  of  our  pa- 
triots were  received  with  a  cold  disdain,  or  rejected 
with  harsh  reproaches.  It  was  impossible,  there- 
fore, for  an  intelligent  and  honest  mind  not  to 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  imltecility  of  a 
goverment  was  no  security  against  oppreMuon; 
and  that  a  well  organised  and  efficient  republican 
government  was  the  only  substitute  for  brute  force 
or  ruinous  anarchy.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
remark  of  a  great  statesman,  (and  prot«bly  baa 
been  uttered  by  many  others,)  that  he  should  ihiuk 
very  ill  of  the  morals  of  a  youig  man  not  in  lovo 
with  a  pure  unchecked  democracy  ;  and  he  should 
think  still  worse  of  the  wisdom  of  an  old  man,  who 
was  not  sensible  of  its  utter  im|>aciicabihty  fur  all 
the  purposes  of  rational  freedom. 

It  was  Mr.  Marahairs  good  fortune,  too,  st  this' 
period  of  his  life,  to  be  brought,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duties,  in  contact  with  some  of  the  widest 
and  ablest  men  of  the  country.  In  the  lefristature 
of  Virginia  he  was  drawn  into  an  intimate  com- 
munion with  Washington  and  Msdison ;  ai.d  lu 
the  convention  of  1788,  he  had  a  still  more  umple 
opportunity  to  hear  those  profund  discufinions  u|<on 
the  principles  and  operations  of  government,  wiiicU 
never  can  take  place  except  in  times  of  great  liih- 
trem  and  momentous  excitement  The  triendHhip 
whieh  he  then  formed  with  those  great  men  wrs 
never  al^rward  broken.  With  Mr.  Madison,  in- 
deed, in  after  timts,  when  they  became  separatid 
in  their  political  attachments,  it  may  l>e  vuid  to 
have  been  somewhat  intermitted ;  but  there  never 
was  the  slighteet  alienation  of  kindness  between 
them;  and  after  the  political  contcwi8,to  which  xse 
have  alluded,  had  pamed  by,  their  intercourse  %%'«s 
most  firankly  and  warmly  renewed,  and  »o  con- 
tinued until  the  grave  had  doeed  over  them.  With 
Washington,   Mr.  Marahatt  maintained  through 
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life  an  iatimate  friendship,  to  which  unbounded 
confidence,  and  mutual  respect,  and  entire  harmony 
of  opinion,  gave  a  moot  touching  sanctity. 

When  the  plan  of  the  constitution  was  first  laid 
before  the  people,  it  was  immediately  assailed  with 
great  vehemence  and  force  in  many  of  the  state 
legislatures,  and  in  none  with  more  severity  and 
zeal  than  in  Virginia.  **  In  the  course  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1788,"  (said  Mr.  Marshall.)  "the  increas- 
ing efforts  of  the  enemies  of  the  constitution  made 
a  deep  impression  ;  and  before  its  close  a  great  ma- 
jority fihowed  a  decided  hostility  to  it.  I  took  an 
nciivo  part  in  the  debates  on  this  question,  and  was 
unif«)rin  in  sufiport  of  the  proposed  constitution.'' 
In  iho  convention,  also,  he  spoke  on  several  occa- 
sions in  defence  of  the  constitution,  in  a  manner 
which  excited  general  praise.  And  we  can  readily 
trace,  even  in  the  imperfect  reports  of  the  debates 
of  that  convention,  many  striking  proofs  of  his 
sound  and  discriminating  reasoning.  To  the  dis- 
cussions which  were  then  had,  he  himself  has  ob- 
served, **  justice  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be 
done." 

After  the  constitution  was  adopted,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall retired  again  to  firivate  life,  from  which  he 
was  recalled,  very  much  against  his  own  inclina- 
tion, by  the  violent  party  ezaitcments  respecting 
the  British  treaty  of  1794;  and  he  was  in  1795 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature.  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  session,  the  treaty  was  attacked  in  a 
yery  bold  and  vehement  manner,  and  was  defended 
by  Mr.  Marshall,  with  an  eloquence  and  ability, 
which  have  always  been  deemed  among  the  most 
splendid  exhibitions  of  his  genius.  He  was  not  en- 
-tirely  successful ;  but  he  reduced  the  resolutions  of 
the  legislature  to  a  simple  disapproval  of  the  treaty 
on  the  ground  of  expediency^  having  completely 
demolished  the  formidable  array  of  constitutional 
objections.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us,  living  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  period  of  those  excite- 
meuls,  to  realiM  the  extent  of  the  opposition  to 
the  treaty,  or  the  strange  perver^tittes  of  judgment 
by  which  the  public  opinion,  touching  it,  was  de- 
luded and  misled.  Perhaps  no  measure,  since  the 
constitution  was  adopted,  ever  created,  throughout 
the  wholA  union,  such  an  inflamed  and  exaggerat- 
ed stale  of  public  feeling,  'i'he  tocsin  of  alarm 
was  rung  froiu  Georgia  to  Moino ;  and  the  most 
impassioned  addresses  wore  made  at  publie  meet- 
ing'*, and  through  the  public  press,  to  rouse  the  in- 
dignation, and  stimulate  the  passions,  of  the  peo- 
ple. President  Washington  remain^  unmoved 
during  the  gcneial  tumult.  He  determined  to  rati- 
fy the  treaty,  and,  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  cabinet  and  the  aen- 
ate,  he  did  ratify  it.  It  afterward  h^Msame  the  sub- 
jeot  of  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  prolonged  de- 
bates, which  had  then  been  known  in  the  house  of 
representatives  in  congress.  The  lines  ot  party 
were  drawn  with  a  close,  and  almost  startling  se- 
verity. And  yet  it  may  now  be  freely  and  boldly 
affirmed,  that  no  measure  ever  was  more  just,  more 
wise,  or  more  imperiously  demanded  by  the  true 
iuterwtt  of  the  country.    It  saved  ua  from  what 


most  have  been  a  roinoua  war,  if  not  from  a  na* 
tional  bankruptcy.  To  what,  then,  is  this  extraor^ 
dinary  delusion  to  be  justly  attributed  1  To  two 
causes ;  the  one  ao^dental,  and  the  other  perms- 
nent  in  its  operations.  The  first  was  an  infatuat- 
ed admiration  of  the  French  revolution,  which 
generated  a  correspondent  hostility  to  England. 
The  latjt  was  the  unrelenting  virulence  of  pmrtj 
spirit,  which  but  too  often  becomes,  in  republics, 
the  engine  of  the  moat  ruinous  projects,  in  order  lo 
avenge  itself  upon  its  opponents,  or  to  gratify  its 
own  adherents  by  the  exertion  of  its  power.  If^ 
indee<],  there  were  not  constantly  under  our  eyes 
the  most  solemn  and  affecting  lessons  of  this  sort, 
(and  no  one  could  be  more  humiliating  than  ibia, 
to  our  national  pride  or  foresight,)  this  might  serve 
as  a  warning  of  the  infinite  danger  of  yielding  up 
our  judgments  to  the  impassioned  declamations  of 
interested  partisans,  or  to  the  blind  suggestions  of 
political  j^ousy. 

In  the  year  1796,  President  Washington  offered 
tfi  Mr.  Marshall  the  office  of  attorney  genera]  of 
the  United  Sutes;  and  a  short  time  after,  upon 
the  recall  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  officer  of  embassa- 
dor to  the  court  of  France.  Both  of  these  high 
stations,  reflecting  ao  much  honor  upon  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, as  coming  firom  bin  who  was  *'  first  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow 
citizens,"  he  steadily  but  respectfully  declined.  His 
extensive  practice  at  the  bar,  securing  to  him  a  high 
reputation  and  an  ample  compensation,  seemed  to 
him  more  desirable  than  any  publie  office.  When, 
however,  at  a  subsequent  and  more  critical  junc- 
ture of  our  political  af&irs,  in  1797,  President 
Adams  selected  him,  jointly  with  Mr.  C.  C.  Pinck- 
ncy  and  Mr.  £.  Gerry,  as  envoys  for  an  extraordi- 
nary mission  to  France,  he  thought  it  a  duty  to 
accept  the  station ;  and  he  ascordingly  proceeded 
with  his  colleagues  to  Paris,  to  perform  the  fiine- 
tions  of  that  most  important  and  delicate  service. 
The  fate  of  the  mission  is  well  known.  It  failed 
to  produce  the  desired  reconciliation  between  the 
two  countries,  the  demands  of  France  being  of  a 
nature  to  which  the  honor  of  eur  country  ferbade 
the  envoys  to  submit.  Some  attempts  at  intimida- 
tion and  venal  influence  then  took  place,  of  a  na- 
ture to  reflect  deep  dishonor  upon  the  good  faith 
and  integrity  of  the  French  government  It  is  well 
known  that  the  whole  correspondence  was  diawn 
up,  and  the  mission  conducted,  by  Mr.  MarshalL 
The  whole  proosediugs  were  laid  before  congress 
by  President  Adams ;  and  the  country,  as  it  were 
by  acclamation,  approved  the  firm  and  manly  stand 
taken  by  the  envoys.  The  state  papers  thus  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Marhsall,  in  point  of  ability,  force, 
and  accuracy  of  reasoning,  just  principles,  and  luli 
understanding  of  the  law  of  nations,  have  never 
been  surpassed.  They  compare  with  the  state  pa* 
pers  of  the  most  celebrated  periods  in  our  annals  ; 
with  the  state  papers,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr. 
Madison  held  the  seals  of  the  departn&ent  of  state. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1798,  Mr. 
Marshall  was  mceived  with  the  liveliest  demoDstra- 
tioos  of  reqisct  and  giatttude.    A  p«blic  dinMl 
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given  to  him  by  mmnberf  of  both  hounef  of 
eongms,  "  as  an  evidence  of  affection  for  his  per- 
■on,  and  of  their  grateful  approbation  of  the  pa- 
triotic firmness  with  which  he  sustained  the  dignity 
of  his  country  during  his  important  mission." 

Mr.  Marshall  was  now  desirous  of  resuming  hi^ 
profession,  and  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  it^ 
hicrative  pursuits.  He  had  every  reason  to  be' 
fieve,  thai  his  suceesM  would  be  far  greater  than  it 
bad  been  in  past  times,  since  his  reputation,  as  a 
atmtesman  and  lawyer  ef  the  highest  attainments, 
bad  now  become  identified  with  the  interests  and 
diaracter  of  the  whole  nation.  But  he  was  not 
permitted  to  indulge  his  own  wishes.  General 
Washington,  in  the  most  confidential  and  affecting 
manoer,  made  an  appeal  to  him  to  engage  again  in 
pQblic  life ;  and  at  hu  earnest  and  almost  importu- 
nate solicitation,  Mr.  Marshall  became  a  candidate 
lor  a  seat  in  congress,  and,  after  a  most  warm  can- 
▼aas,  was  in  1799  returned  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives.  It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to 
have  come  into  the  national  councils  under  moie 
proud  and  imposing  circumstances.  To  be  the 
<hoice  of  Washington  at  any  time,  would  of  itself 
be  DO  email  honor ;  but  to  be  so,  at  a  crisis  deeply 
faivolving  all  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and 
loll  of  political  perils,  which  required  the  aid  of  the 
clearest  heads,  and  the  purest  hearts,  and  the  firm- 
est principles,  and  at  his  urgent  personal  appeal, 
was  as  flattering  an  encomium  upon  Mr.  Mar- 
^all's  merits,  as  could  be  bestowed. 

Daring  the  brief  service  of  Mr.  Marshall  in  con- 
gress, the  memorable  debate  took  place  in  the  case 
of  Jonathsn  Robbins,  alias  Thomas  Nash.  The 
cbcomstances  connected  with  it,  and  which  are 
necessary  to  explain  it,  may  be  shortly  stated.  By 
the  British  treaty  of  1794,  it  was  agreed,  that  per- 
sons charged  with  murder  or  forgery  committed 
vrithin  the  jurisdiction  of  either  nation,  and  seek- 
ing an  asylum  within  the  countries  of  the  other, 
sboakl,  on  mutual  requisitions,  be  delivered  up  to 
JQstice,  on  such  evidence  of  criminality,  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  person  so 
efcuirged  should  be  found,  would  justify  his  appre- 
benaion  and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the  offence 
had  there  been  committed.  Jonathan  Robbins  was 
charged  with  murder,  committed  on  board  ef  the 
Brilkb  frigate  Hermione  on  the  high  seas;  and 
was,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  British  govem- 
ment,  in  1799,  arrested  |n  South  Carolina.  Presi- 
dent Adams,  on  that  occasion,  requested  Judge 
Bee,  the  district  judge  of  South  Carolina,  to  ex- 
anine  the  case,  and  authorised  him,  if  upon  a  full 
bearing  the  charge  was  sufiiciently  esublised,  to 
deliver  him  up  to  il\e  British  authorities  for  trial. 
Jndge  Bee  accoidingly,  ailsr  hearing  the  proofs, 
delivered  Robbins  to  the  British  authorities,  and  he 
was  carried  to  the  BritiUi  dominions,  tried  for  the 
oflence,  and,  on  conviction,  hanged.  During  his 
confinement  in  South  Carolina,  Robbins  insisted 
that  be  was  an  American  citizen,  though  it  is  now 
well  known  that  he  was  a  British  subject ;  and  a 
good  deal  of  public  syni^s thy  v^aa  excited  for  him 
en  tbia  account    The  party  t)isD  opposed  to  the 


administration  made  it  the  general  topic  of  public 
debste  and  newspaper  discussion,  and  assailed  the 
pioceedings  of  the  President  with  great  severity 
and  harshness,  as  unautliorised  by  the  treaty,  and 
as  unconstitutional.  It  was  almost  of  course,  that 
the  same  subject  sliould  come  before  congress  for 
animadversion  and  rebuke,  as  it  was  supposed  to 
presents  most  vulnerable  point  of  assault  upon  the 
administration.  Mr.  Edward  Livingston  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Nicholas  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Gallatin 
of  Pennsylvania,  were  leaders  in  the  attack ;  and 
Mr.  Bayard  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Marshall,  mainly 
conducted  the  defence.  It  was  upon  this  occasion 
that  Mr.  Marshsll  first  displayed  before  the  nation 
those  extraordinary  powers  for  judicial  logic  and 
solemn  ^  constitutional  argumentation,  which  be- 
came the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  sub- 
sequent career.  No  argument  could  have  been 
more  complete  or  satis&ctory,  whether  considered 
with  reference  to  the  point  of  treaty  obligation,  or 
the  law  of  nations,  or  the  constitutional  right  and 
duty  of  the  executive.  The  speech  was  afterward 
published,  as  corrected  by  himself;  and  it  has  been 
pronounced,  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the 
nation,  as  one  of  the  most  masterly  which  has  ever 
been  delivered  on  the  fliH>r  of  congreas.  It  settled 
the  question,  then  and  for  ever.  It  has  acquired 
almost  the  force  of  a  judical  sentence,  and  has  been 
treated,  like  the  celebrated  letter  of  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  to  the  Prussian  minister,  written  by 
Lord  Manffield,  as  sn  answer  without  any  possi- 
ble reply — Eepofue  *ans  repliqut. 

It  was  during  the  same  session  of  eoagress,  and 
a  short  time  before  this  speech,  that  Mr.  Marshall 
was  called  upon  to  announce  in  the  house  of  repre- 
ventatives  the  death  of  General  Washington,  and 
to  offer  the  resolutions  on  that  mournful  occasion. 
He  performed  the  task  with  great  brevity,  deep  feel- 
ing, and  in  terms  of  most  appropriate  and  alSec- 
tionate  praise. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  congress  in  1800, 
Mr.  Marshall  was  sp[>oinied  by  President  Adams, 
first,  secretary  of  war,  and  soon  afierward,  secre- 
tary of  state.  He  remained  in  this  latter  departs 
Uicnt  but  a  short  period.  Our  relations  with  Great 
Britain  were  then  of  a  critical  nature;  and  the  few 
dispatches  which  passed  from  the  department, 
while  Mr.  Marshall  was  at  iu  head,  established  his 
entire  competency  and  abiUty  to  fulfil  the  highest 
duties  of  the  station.  On  the  31st  of  January, 
1801,  Mr.  Marshall,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  receiv- 
ed the  appointment  of  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States  from  President  Adams,  and  immediately  af- 
terward he  resigned  the  office  of  secretary  of  state, 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  this  high  and  req)onsible 
sution.  It  is  due  to  his  memoty  to  state,  that  the 
office  was  conferred  on  him,  not  only  without  his 
own  solicitation,  but  absolutely  without  any  sus- 
picion on  his  pan  of  the  President's  intention  ta 
appoint  him,  he  having  actually  recommended  to 
the  President,  after  the  oldest  judge,  Mr.  Justice 
Cushing,  bad  declined  it,  another  gentleman,  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Patterson,  for  the  office.  The  ap- 
pointment was  unanimously  approved  by  the  sen- 
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•te;  and  Mr.  Karthan  aooordii^  took  Juiaeat  on 
the  bencbi  as  chief  justice,  at  the  ensuing  Fatora- 
aiy  term  of  the  aupreme  court.  He  continued  to 
discharge  its  duties  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened,  after  a  painful  and  somevvhat  pro- 
tracted illness,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  sixth  day  of 
July,  1835. 

His  judicial  career  was  uncommonly  long,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  more  than  thirty-four 
years ;  and  yet  it  may  with  entire  ttuth  be  said, 
that  his  repuution  continued  to  increase  in  bril- 
liancy and  solidity  down  to  its  very  close.  His 
intellectual  powers  were  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree impaired  by  his  great  age ;  and  at  the  very 
last  session  of  the  court,  which  he  attended,  the 
same  acuteness,  the  same  powers  of  analynis,  the 
same  exquisite  discrimination  of  the  lines  and 
bounds  of  principles,  which  had  marked  his  earlier 
lile,  were  seen,  and  felt,  and  honored  by  his  col- 
leagues. He  had  for  some  years  contemplated  a 
letirement  from  the  bench,  dreading  that  his  intel- 
lactual  faculties  might  be  impaired ;  and  he  hadex< 
pressed  repeatedly  to  one  or  two  of  his  most  conik< 
dential  friends,  his  anxious  hope,  that  they  would 
not  allow  him  to  remain  on  the  bench  a  day  after 
thi^  suspected  his  mind  was  on  the  wane.  We 
happen  to  know,  that  these  friends,  from  a  deep 
roTerence  and  afiection  for  the  chief  justice,  had  de- 
termined to  act  upon  his  puggestton,  if  the  time 
should  ever  arrive  in  which  it  was  proper  to  be 
done.  Fortunately,  it  never  did  arrive.  His  vet- 
ting sun  was  seen  in  its  clear  unclouded  splendor, 
beaming  as  it  descended  with  a  larger  orb  and  moie 
aofteaed  light,  until  the  very  mement,  when  it  sunk 
beneath  the  horizon  with  a  beautiful  and  tranquil- 
iaing  transparency. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  state,  that  the  chief 
justice  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Virginia  con- 
▼ention,  called  to  reviae  the  state  constitution,  in 
1829,  In  the  same  convention  were  two  ex-piesi- 
4ettt8  ef  the  United  States,  Madison  and  Monroe, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  had  been  early 
friendships;  and  those  friendships  were  again  re- 
newed, with  the  delightful  confidence  and  almost 
the  warmth  of  youth.  On  this  occasion  he  spoke 
«n  two  of  the  most  important  questions  which  agi' 
tated  the  convention — the  baeis  of  representation, 
«nd  the  tenure  of  the  judicial  office.  Vo  hia  pera^ 
Bering  eflbrts  and  venerable  authority  it  is  mainly 
mowing,  that  the  Virginia  judges  now  hold  their  of^ 
4oeB  by  the  only  independent  tenure,  that  of  good 

liehaviour. 

•  t  •  •  • 

We  have  been  insensibly  drawn  into  this  ps^ 
longed  account  of  the  chief  jnatice,  far  beyond  our 
Intention ;  and  we  trust  that  our  readers  will  par- 
4Qn  OS,  for  what  they  may  deem  an  undue  soliei> 
lade  to  let  him  be  seen  as  he  was.  As  we  were 
4lbout  to  close  our  lemarks,  our  eyea  caught  the 
character  of  Lord  8omers,  so  exquisitely  drawn  by 
8ir  James  Mackintenh,  and  it  struck  us,  in  many  of 
ita  leading  Uaits,  to  be  exactly  that  of  Marshall. 
^He^  (says  Sir  James  in  his  admirable  sketch) 
<^fMMKl  to  have  lery  nearly  realiaad  the  petliBct 


model  of  a  wise  statesman  in  a  free  community. 
His  end  was  public  liberty.  He  employed  etetj 
talent  and  resource,  which  were  necessary  for  the 
end,  and  not  prohibited  by  the  rules  of  morality. 
He  was  neither  unfitted  by  scruples  for  the  practi- 
cal service  of  mankind,  nor  luwered  ly  ilie  uaoof 
immoral  means  to  the  level  of  vulgar  poIitidaDa. 
The  only  term  ef  iatellectual  praiBe,  which  neces- 
sarily includes  virtue,  is  wisdom,  or  that  calm  and 
comprehensive  reason,  which  chiefly  fixes  its  ^o 
oil  human  happiness,  after  having  embraced  in  its 
wide  survey  both  the  worlds  of  speculation  and  ac- 
tion, and  from  the  contemplation  of  both  discor- 
ers  the  most  effectual  means  of  attaining  the  wor- 
thiest ends.  This  exalted  quality  is  cbaracteiistic 
of  that  serenity  and  order  which  prevailed  in  the 
vast  understanding  ef  Lord  Somers,  as  well  as  the 
disinterested  principles  which  regulated  its  exer- 
tion." **  His  quiet  and  refined  mind  rather  shruok 
from  popular  applause.  He  preserved  the  most  in- 
trepid steadiness  with  a  disposition  so  miU,  that 
his  friends  thought  iu  mildness  excessive,  and  hk 
enemies  supposed  that  it  could  scarcely  be  natuml. 
He  seems  to  have  been  raised  by  the  simplicity 
which  the  love  of  usefulness  inspires,  shove  all  the 
moral  qualities  which  tend  toward  boasting  or  vio- 
lence, and  to  have  been  conscious,  that  he  could  be 
an  active  statesman  without  ceasing  to  be  a  man  of 
virtue.  He  united  a  masculine  understanding  with 
the  most  elegant  genius.  He  waa  a  most  learned 
lawyer,  an  accomplished  orator,  and  a  writer,  bodi 
of  prose  and  verse,  at  least  of  sufficient  excellenoo 
to  prove  the  variety  of  his  attainments,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  his  pursuits.*'  Instead  of  **  Lord  Somers" 
insert  **  Chief  Justice  Marshall,"  and  who  is  there 
that  would  not  say,  it  is  an  inimitable  portrait  bj 
the  hand  of  a  master  t 


MOSES  IN  THE  WIIDERNESS. 
BT  MRS.  omom. 

He  prays:  the  voice  of  faith  is  heard« 

And  food  profuse  is  given : 
CJittiumber'd  biids  the  air  have  stirr'd, 
Cemea  peace  and  plenty  at  Hia  word. 

And  manna  ahotArer'd  bom  Heaven. 
He  strikes  the  Rock ;  lo !  water  springs 

Forth  from  its  flinty  breast 
Awed  by  the  Power  divine  I  that  brings. 
Refreshment  to  such  guilty  things, 

Mow,  marm'riog  Hebrews,  resu 
But  mark  the  fiery  aerpents  nigk ! 

Fatal  the  atiog  iher  give  :— 
A  Braien  One,  r.e  raises  high. 
That  wounded  Israel  may  oot  die 

But  see  the  Sign  and  live. 

Entreating,  he  upholds  hia  baidl 
For  Israel  through  the  day : 

Viawa  Irom  alar  the  Prmmatd  Immd  i 

Blasnig  each  tribe,  I 
Then  happy  fotn  awiqr. 


Orifioal. 


THE  LUNATIC. 
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THE   LUNATIC. 


I  have  only,  in  my  life,  known  one  lunttiic — 
properly  so  called.  In  the  days  when  I  carried  a 
Kitcbel  on  the  banks  of  the  Shawseen,  (a  river^ 
whose  balf-Iovely,  half-wild  scenery  is  tied  like  a 
alver  thread  about  my  heart,)  Larry  Wynn  and 
myself  were  the  farthest  boarders  from  school,  in 
asoUury  farm-house  on  the  edge  of  a  lake  of  some 
miles  square,  called  by  the  undignified  title  of 
Pohip's  Pond.  An  old  negro,  who  was  believed 
by  the  boys  to  have  come  over  with  Christopher 
Celomhus,  was  the  only  other  hu.i  an  being  within 
any  thing  like  a  neigborhood  of  the  lake;  (it  took 
its  name  from  him  ;)  and  the  only  approaches  to 
ilB  waters,  girded  in  as  it  was  by  an  almost  im- 
penetrable forest,  were  the  path  through  old  Pomp's 
clearing,  and  that  by  our  own  door.  Out  of  school, 
Lary  and  I  were  inseparable.  He  was  a  pale,  sad- 
faced  boy,  and,  in  the  first  days  of  our  intimacy, 
he  had  confided  a  secret  to  me  which,  from  its  un- 
common nature,  and  the  excessive  caution  with 
which  he  kept  it  from  every  one  else,  bound  me  to 
him  with  more  than  the  common  ties  -tf  school-fel- 
low attachment.  We  built  wigwams  together  in 
the  rroods,  had  our  tomahawks  made  of  the  same 
fiuhion,  united  our  property  in  fox-tmps,  and  play- 
ed Indians  with  perfect  contentment  in  each  other's 
approbation. 

I  had  found  out,  soon  after  my  arrival  at  school, 
that  Larry  never  slept  on  a  moonlight  night.  With 
the  fir^t  slender  horn  that  dropped  its  silver  and 
graceful  shape  behind  the  hills,  his  uneasiness  com- 
menced, and  by  the  time  its  full  and  perfect  orb 
poured  a  flood  of  radiance  over  vale  and  mountain, 
he  was  like  one  haunted  by  a  pursuing  demon.— 
At  early  twilight  ho  closed  the  shutters,  stuffing 
every  cievice  that  could  admit  a  ray ;  and  then, 
fighting  as  many  candles  as  he  could  b6g  or  steal 
from  our  thrifty  landlord,  jie  sat  down  with  his 
book,  in  moody  silence,  or  paced  the  room  with  an 
uneven  step,  and  a  solemn  melancholy  in  his  fine 
eountenaoee,  of  which,  with  all  my  familiarity 
with  him,  I  wss  almost  afraid.  Violent  exercise 
seemed  the  only  relief,  and  when  the  candles  burn- 
ed low  after  midnight,  and  the  stillness  around  the 
kme  farm-house  became  too  absolute  to  endure,  he 
would  throw  up  the  window,  and,  leaping  despe- 
rately out  into  the  moenlight,  rush  up  the  hill  into 
the  depths  of  the  wild  forest,  and  walk  oif,  with 
supernatural  excitement,  till  the  day  dawned. — 
Faint  and  pale,  he  would  then  creep  into  his  bed, 
and,  begging  me  to  make  his  very  common  and 
always  credited  excuse  of  illness,  sleep  soundly  till 
my  return  from  school.  I  soon  became  used  to  bis 
ways,  ceased  to  follow  him,  as  J  had  once  or  twice 
endeavored  fo  do,  into  the  forest,  and  never  at- 
tempted to  break  in  on  the  fixed  and  rapt  silence 
which  f:eemed  to  transform  his  lips  to  marble.  And 
£ir  all  this  Larry  loved  me. 

Our  preparatory  studies  were  completed,  and,  to 
our  mutual  despair,  we  were  destined  to  different 
imiversities.  Larry's  father  was  a  disciple  of  the 
giwt  Channing,  and  mine  a  Trinitarian  of  nnoom- 


mon  zeal ;  the  two  institutions  of  Yala  and  Har 
vard  were  in  the  hands  of  most  eminent  men  o^ 
either  persuasion,  and  few  are  the  minds  that  could 
resist  a  four  years'  ordeal  in  either.  A  student 
was  as  certain  to  come  forth  a  Unitarian  from  one 
as  a  Calvinist  from  the  other;  and  in  the  New 
England  states  those  two  sects  are  bitterly  hostile. 
So,  to  the  glittering  atmosphere  of  Channing  and 
Everett  went  poor  Larry,  lonely  and  dispirited ; 
and  I  was  committed  to  the  sincere  zealots  of  Con- 
necticut, some  two  hundred  miles  off,  to  learn  Latin 
and  Greek,  if  it  pleased  heaven  ;  but  the  mysteries 
of  "  election  and  free  grace,"  whether  or  no. 

Time  crept,  ambled,  and  galloped  by  .turns,  as 
we  were  in  love  or  outt  moping  in  term-time,  or 
revelling  in  vacatidn,  and  gradually,  I  know  not 
why,  our  correspondence  had  dropped,  and  the  four 
years  had  come  to  their  successive  deaths,  and  we 
had  never  met.  I  grieved  over  it;  for  in  those 
days  I  believed,  with  a  schooi-boy's  futuity, 

"That  two,  or  one, are  almost  what  they  eeem  ;•* 
and  I  loved  Jiarry  Wynn,  as  I  hope  I  may  never 
love  man  or  woman  again — with  a  pain  at  my 
heart.  I  wrote  one  er  two  reproachful  letters  in 
my  senior  year,  but  his  answers  were  overstrained, 
and  too  full  of  protestations  by  half;  and  seeing 
that  absence  bad  done  its  usual  work  on  him,  I 
gave  it  up,  and  wrote  an  epitaph  on  a  departed 
friendship.  I  de  not  know,  by  the  way,  why  I  am 
detaining  you  with  all  this,  for  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  story  ;  but  let  it  pass  as  an  evidence  that 
it  id  a  true  one.  The  climax  of  things  in  real  life 
has  not  the  regular  procession  of  incidents  in  a 
tragedy. 

li3oroe  two  or  three  years  after  we  had  taken 
*<  the  irrevocable  yoke"  of  life  upon  us  (not  mat- 
rimony, but  money-making,)  a  winter  occurred  of 
uncommonly  fine  sleighing — fledgingt  you  call  it 
in  England.  At  such  times  the  American  world 
is  all  abroad,  either  for  businc^a  or  pleasure.  The 
roads  are  passable  at  any  rate  of  velocity  of  which 
a  horse  is  capable,  smooth  as  montagnet  Btutetf 
and  hard  as  is  good  for  heofii;  and  a  hundred  miles 
are  diminished  to  ten  in  facility  of  locomotion.—- 
The  hunter  brings  down  his  venison  to  the  cities, 
the  western  trader  takea  his  family  a  hundred 
leagues  to  buy  calicoes  and  tracts,  and  parties  of 
all  kinds  scour  the  country,  drinking  muUed-wine 
and  **  flip,"  and  shaking  the  very  nests  out  of  the 
fir-trees  with  the  ringing  of  their  horses'  bells.— 
You  would  think  death  and  sorrow  were  buried  in 
tlie  snow  with  tke  leaves  of  the  last  autumn. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  undertook,  at  this  time,  a 
journey  to  the  west ;  certainly  not  for  scenery,  for 
it  was  a  world  of  waste,  desolate  and  dazzling 
whiteness,  for  a  thousand  unbroken  miles.  The 
trees  were  weighed  down  with  snow,  and  the 
houses  were  thatched  and  half  buried  in  it,  and 
tbe  mountains  and  valleys  were  like  the  vast  waves 
^f  an  illimitable  sea,  oongtuled,  with  itsyesty  foam, 
in  the  wildest  hour  of  a  tempest.  The  eye  lost  its 
powers  in  gazing  on  it.  The  "  spirit-bird"  that 
spread  hia  refreshing  wings  before  the  pained  eyes 
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THi  UINATfO. 


«f  Tholabft  wouU  have  been  an  ineauinaUe  fellow- 
traveller.  The  worth  of  the  eyesight  lay  in  the 
purchase  of  a  pair  of  green  goggles. 

In  the  eourse  of  a  week  or  two,  afier  skimming 
over  the  buried  scenery  of  half  a  diozen  states,  each 
as  large  as  Great  Britain,  (more  or  less,)  I  found 
myself  in  a  small  town  on  the  border  of  one  of  our 
western  lakes.  It  was  some  twenty  years  since  the 
bears  had  found  it  thinly  settled  enough  for  their 
purposes,  and  now  it  contained,  perhaps,  twenty 
thousand  souls.  The  oldest  inhabitant,  bom  in 
the  town,  was  a  youth  in  his  minority.  With  the 
Qsoal  precocity  of  -new  settlements,  it  had  already 
most  of  the  peculiarities  of  an  old  metropolis. — 
The  burned  stumps  still  stood  about  among  the 
houses,  but  there  was  a  fashionable  circle,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  the  lawyer's  wife  and  the 
member  of  congress's  daughter;  and  people  ate 
their  peas  with  silver  forks,  and  drank  their  tea 
with  scandal,  and  forgave  men's  many  sins  and 
refused  to  forg^ive  woman's  one,  very  much  as  in 
towns  whose  history  is  written  in  black  letter.  I 
dare  say  there  were  not  more  than  one  or  two  of- 
fences against  the  moral  and  Levitical  law,  fa- 
shionable on  this  side  the  water,  whieh  had  not 
been  coomiitted,  with  the  authentic  aggravations, 

in  the  town  of ;  I  would  mention  the  name, 

if  this  were  not  a  true  story. 

Larry  Wynn  (now  Lawrence  Wynn,  Esq.) 
liTed  here.  He  had,  as  they  say  in  the  United 
States,  «<huug  out  a  shingle,"  {Lvndomd,  put  up 
a  sign,)  as  attomey-atplaw,  and  to  all  the  twenty 
thousand  innocent  inhabitants  of  the  place  he  was 
the  oracle  and  the  squire.  He  was  besides  colonel 
of  militia,  church-waiden,  and  canal  commissioner; 
appointments  which  spc«k  volumes  for  the  pros- 
pects of  *<  rising  young  men"  in  our  flourishing 
republic  I  mention  it  for  the  pee«liar  benefit  of 
Scotland. 

Larry  was  glad  to  see  me — very.  I  'was  more 
glad  to  see  Mm,  I  have  a  soft  heart,  and  forgive  a 
wrong  generally,  if  it  touches  neither  my  vanity 
nor  my  puree.  I  forgot  his  neglect,  and  called  him 
**  Larry.^*  By  the  same  token,  he  did  not  call  me 
**  Phil."  (There  are  very  few  that  love  me,  patient 
reader,  but  those  who  do  thus  abbreviate  my  plea- 
sant name  of  Philip.  I  was  called  after  the  Indian 
sachem  of  that  name,  whose  blood  runs  in  this 
tawny,  hand.)  Larry  looked  upon  me  as  a  man, — 
I  looked  on  him,  with  all  his  dignities  and  changes, 
through  the  sweet  vista  of  memory — at  a  boy, — 
His  mouth  had  acquired  the  pinched  corners  of 
caution  and  mistrust  common  to  those  who  know 
their  fellow-men ;  but  I  neveiF  saw  it  unless  when 
speculating  as  I  am  now.  He  was  to  me  the  pals- 
feced  and  melancholy  friend  of  my  boyhood ;  and 
I  could  have  slept,  as  I  used  to  do  with  ray  arm 
around  his  neck,  and  feared  to  stir  lest  I  should 
wake  him.  Had  my  last  earthly  hope  lain  in  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  I  could  have  given  it  to  bin, 
had  he  needed  it,  but  to  make  him  sleep ;  and  yet 
he  thought  of  me  but  as  a  stranger  under  his  roof, 
and  added,  in  his  warmest  moments,  a  ^  Mr."  to 
niy  aanft !    There  is  but  one  cireuflMtaiMe  in  my 


life  that  has  wounded  me  more.  Memory,  aTaant ! 
Why  should  there  be  no  unchangeableness  in 
the  world  !  why  no  friendship  1  or  why  am  I,  and 
you,  gentle  reader,  (for  by  your  continuing  to  poie 
over  these  idle  musings,  you  have  a  heart,  too,} 
gified  with  this  useless  and  restless  organ  beating 
in  our  bosoms,  if  its  thirst  for  love  is  never  to  be 
slaked,  and  its  aching  self-fulness  never  to  find  flow 
or  utterance  t  I  would  positively  sell  my  whole 
stock  of  affections  for  three  ferthings.  Will  jou 
say «« two .?" 

**  You  are  come  in  good  time,"  said  Laiy,  ona 
morning,  with  a  halt-smile,  **  and  shall  be  grooms- 
man to  me.    I  am  going  to  be  married." 
"Married!" 
"Married."' 

I  repeated  the  word  after  him,  for  I  was  sur- 
prised. He  had  never  opened  his  lips  about  his 
unhappy  lunacy  since  my  arrival,  and  I  had  felt 
hurt  at  this  apparent  unwillingness  to  renew  our 
ancient  confidence,  but  had  felt  a  repugnance  to 
any  forcing  of  the  topic  upon  him,  and  could  only 
hope  that  he  had  outgrown  or  overcome  it.  I 
augured,  immediately  on  this  information  of  his 
intended  marriage,  that  it  must  be  so.  No  mao  in 
his  senses,  I  thought,  would  link  an  impending 
madness  to  the  fkte  of  a  confiding  and  lovely  wo- 
man. 

He  took  me  into  his  sleigh,  and  we  drove  to  her 
father's  home.  She  was  a  flower  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Of  a  delicate  form,  as  all  my  country  wonien 
are,  and  lovely,  as  quite  sil  certainly  are  not,  large- 
eyed,  soft  in  her  mannere,  and  yet  less  timid  than 
confiding  and  sistsr-like,  with  a  shade  of  melan- 
jcholy  in  her  smile,  caught,  perhaps,  with  the 
"  triek  of  sadness"  from  himself,  and  a  patrician 
slightness  of  reserve,  or  pride,  which  Nature  sonae- 
times,  in  very  mockery  of  high  birth,  teaches  her 
most  secluded  child — the  bride  elect  was,  as  I  said 
before,  a  flower  of  the  wilderness.  She  was  one  of 
those  women  we  sigh  to  look  upon  as  they  pass  by, 
as  if  there  went  a  fragment  of  the  wreck  of  some 
blessed  dream. 

The  day  arrived  for  the  wedding,  and  the  aleigh- 
bells  jingled  merrily  into  the  village.  The  moroing 
was  as  soil  and  genial  as  June,  and  the  light  snow 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake  melted,  and  lay  on  the 
breast  of  the  solid  ice  beneath,  giving  it  the  eflbot 
of  one  white  silver  mirror,  stretching  to  the  edge 
of  the  horbon.  It  was  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
I  was  standing  at  the  window  in  the  afternooa, 
looking  off  upon  the  shining  expanse,  when  Larry 
approached,  and  laid  his  hand  familiarly  on  my 
shouldtr. 

"  What  glorious  skating  we  shall  have,"  said  I, 
"  if  this  smootli  water  freezes  to-night !" 

I  turned  the  next  momtnt  to  look  at  him  ;  for 
we  had  not  skated  together  since  I  went  out,  at  hb 
earnest  entreaty,  at  midnight,  to  skim  the  little 
lake  where  we  had  passed  our  boyhood,  and  drive 
away  the  fever  from  his  brain,  under  the  light  of  a 
full  moon. 
Ho  reiiMmbeied  it,  and  so  did  I ;  and  I  put  my 
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am  behind  him,  lor  the  color  fled  from  his  hce, 
and  I  thought  he  would  have  sank  to  the  floor. 

**  The  moon  ia  full  to-night,^  said  he,  recoTering 
instantly  to  a  cold  seliP-pomeMion. 

I  took  hold  of  his  hand  firmly,  and,  in  as  kind  a 
tone  aa  I  could  summon,  spoke  of  our  earl  j  friend- 
ihim  and  apologising  thus  for  the  freedom,  asked 
if  he  had  quite  overcame  his  melancholy  disease. — 
His  face  worked  with  emotion,  and  he  tried  to  with- 
draw his  hand  from  my  clasp,  and  evidently  wished 
tti  avoid  an  answer. 
**TeU  me,  dear  Larry,"  said  I. 
*<  Oh  heavens !  JVb  /''  said  he,  breaking  vtelently 
fram  me,  and  throwing  himself  with  his  face  down- 
ward upon  the  sofo.    The  tears  streamed  through 
his  fingers  upon  the  silken  cushion. 
**  Not  cured  1  And  does  ahe  know  it  V* 
«  No !  no !  thank  heaven  !  not  yet !" 
I  remained  silent  a  few  minutes,  listening  ta  his 
•appresecd   moans,  (for  he  seemed   heart-broken 
with  the  confession,)  and  pitying  while  I  inwardly 
condemned  him.    And  then  the  picture  of  that 
lovely  and  fond  woman  rose  up  bcfere  me,  and  the 
ifflposaibility  of  concealing  his  fearfal  malady  from 
a  wile,  and  the  fixed  insanity  in  which  it  must 
end,  and  the  whole  wreck  of  her  hopes  and  his  own 
piespccta  and  happiness — and  my  heart  grew  sick. 
I  sat  down  by  him,  and  as  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
monstrate  on  the  injustice  he  was  committing  to- 
ward her,  I  asked  how  he  came  to  appoint  the  night 
of  a  full  moon  for  his  wedding.     He  gave  up  his 
reserve,  calmed  himself,  and  talked  of  it  at  last  as 
if  he  were  relieved  by  the  cooununi cation.    Never 
shall  I  forget  the  doomed  pallor,  the  straining  eye, 
and  feverish  hand  of  my  poor  friend  during  that 
half  hour. 

Since  he  had  left  the  college  he  had  striven  with 
the  whole  energy  of  his  soul  against  it.  He  had 
plunged  into  business — he  had  kept  his  bed  reso- 
lutely night  after  nigh^  till  his  brain  seeihed  on  the 
ferge  of  frenzy  with  the  effort — he  had  taken  opium 
to  aecnre  to  hiaoself  an  artificial  sleep ;  but  he  had 
never  dared  to  confide  it  to  any  one,  and  he  had 
no  friend  to  sustain  him  in  his  fearful  and  lonely 
hours;  and  it  grew  upon  him  rather  than  dimih- 
iahed.  He  described  to  me  with  the  meet  touch* 
ing  pathos  how  he  had  concealed  it  for  years — ^how 
he  bad  stolen  out  like  a  thief  to  give  vent  to  his 
insane  restlessness  in  the  silent  streets  of  the  city 
at  midnight,  and  in  the  more  silent  solitudes  of  the 
forest — how  he  had  prayed,  an')  wrestled,  and  wept 
over  it — and  finally,  how  he  had  come  to  believe 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  him  except  in  the  as- 
sistance and  constant  presence  of  some  one^  who 
would  devote  life  to  him  in  love  and  pity.  Poor 
Larry  !  I  put  up  a  sileul  prayer,  in  my  heart  that 
the  desperate  experiment  might  not  end  in  agony 
and  death. 

The  son  set,  and,  according  ta  my  prediction 
the  wind  changed  suddenly  to  the  north,  and  the 
whole  sorfece  of  the  lake,  in  a  few  hours,  became 
of  the  loatre  of  polished  steel.  It  was  intensely 
said. 
The  ifM  bbied  in  «veiy  roon  of  tha  bride'a 


paternal  mansion,  and  I  was  there  eaily  to  fulfil 
my  office  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  bridal. 
My  heart  was  weighed  down  with  a  sad  boding, 
but  I  shook  off  at  least  the  appearance  of  it,  ai^ 
superintended  the  concoction  of  a  huge  bowl  af 
punch,  with  a  merriment  which  communicated 
itself  in  the  shape  of  the  most  joyous  hilarity  to  a 
troop  of  juvenile  relations.  The  hous9  resounded 
with  their  shouts  of  laughter. 

In  the  midst  of  our  noise  in  the  small  inner-room 
entered  Larry.  I  started  back,  for  he  looked  more 
like  a  demon  possessed  than  a  Chiistian  man. — 
He  had  walked  to  the  house  alone  in  the  moon- 
light, net  daring  to  trust  himself  in  company.  I 
tumeil  out  the  turbulent  troops  about  me,  and  tried 
to  dispel  his  gloom,  for  a  face  like  his  at  that  mo- 
ment Would  have  put  to  flight  the  rudest  bridal 
party,  ever  assembled  on  holy  ground.  He  seised 
on  the  bowl  of  strong  spirits  which  I  had  mixed 
for  a  set  of  hardy  farmers,  and  before  I  could  tear 
it  from  his  lips  had  drunk  a  quantity  which,  in  an 
ordinary  mood,  would  have  intoxicated  him  help* 
lessly  in  an  hour.  He  then  sat  down  with  his  feoa 
buried  in  his  hands,  and  in  a  few  minutes  rose,  his 
eyes  sparkling  with  excitement,  and  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  his  face  utterly  changed.  I  thought  he 
had  gone  wild. 

«*  Now,  Phil,"  said  he; «' now  for  my  bride !*'— 
And  with  an  unbecoming  levity  he  threw  open  the 
door,  and  went  half  dancing  into  the  room  where 
the  friends  were  already  assembled  to  witness  the 
ceremony. 

I  followed  with  fear  and  anxiety.  He  took  hb 
place  by  the  side  ef  the  fair  creature  on  whom  he 
had  placed  his  hopes  of  life,  and,  though  sobered 
somewhat  by  the  impressiveness  of  the  scene,  the 
wild  sparkle  still  danced  in  his  eyes,  and  I  could 
aee  that  every  nerve  in  his  frame  was  excited  to 
the  last  pinch  of  tension.  If  he  had  fallen  a  gib- 
bering maniac  on  the  floor,  I  should  cot  have  bsen 
astonished. 

The  ceremony  proceeded,  and  the  first  tone  of 
his  vaice  in  the  response  startled  even  the  bride. — 
If  it  had  rung  from  the  depths  of  a  cavern,  it  could 
not  have  been  more  sepulchral  I  looked  at  him 
with  a  shudder.  His  lips  were  curled  with  an  ex- 
ulting expression,  mi^ed  with  indefinable  fear ;  and 
all  the  Mood  in  his  fiice  seemed  settled  about  hie 
ejes,  which  were  so  bloodshot  and  fiery  that  I 
have  ever  since  wondered  he  was  not,  at  the  first 
glance,  suspected  of  insanity.  But  oh !  the  hea- 
venly sweetness  with  which  that  loveliest  of  crea-» 
tures  promised  to  love  and  cherish  him,  in  sickness 
and  in  health !  I  never  go  to  a  bridal  but  it  half 
breaks  my  heart;  and  as  the  soft  voice  of  that 
beautiful  girl  fell  with  its  eloquent  meaning  on  my 
ear,  and  I  looked  at  her,  with  lips  calm  and  eyea 
moistened,  vowing  a  love  which  I  knew  to  be 
stronger  than  death,  to  one  who,  I  feared,  was  to 
bring  only  pain  and  sorrow  into  her  boeem,  my 
eyea  warmed  with  irrepressible  tears,  and  I  wept 

The  stir  in  the  rsom  as  the  clergyman  closed  his 
rtuyer,  seemed  to  awake  him  firom  a  trance.  Ha 
looked  aimmd  with  a  troubled  ho$  for  a  momeni; 
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aRd  then,  fixing  his  ejes  on  hit  bride,  be  suddenly 
clasped  his  arms  about  ber,  and  straining  her  vio- 
lently to  bis  bosom,  broko  into  an  hysterical  pas- 
sion of  tears  and  laughter.  Then,  suddenly  re- 
suming his  self-command,  ho  apologised  for  the 
over-excitement  of  his  feelings,  and  behaved  with 
a  forced  and  gentle  propriety  till  the  guests  de- 
parted. 

There  was  an  apprehensive  gloom  over  the 
spirits  of  the  small  bridal  party  lelt  in  the  lighted 
rooms ;  and,  as  they  gathered  round  the  fire,  1  ap- 
proached, and  endeavored  to  take  a  gay  farewell — 
Larry  was  sitting  with  his  arm  about  his  wife,  and 
he  wrung  my  hand  in  silence  as  I  said  '*Good 
night,*'  and  dropped  his  head  upon  her  shoulder. 
I  made  some  ^tile  attempt  to  rally  him,  but  it 
jarred  on  the  general  feelings,  and  I  left  the  house. 

It  was  a  glorious  ni^ht.  The  clear  piercing  air 
had  a  vitreous  brilliancy,  which  I  have  never  seen 
in  any  other  climate,  the  rays  of  the  moonlight  al* 
most  visibly  splintering  with  the  keenness  of  the 
frost.  The  noon  herself  was  in  her  zenith,  and 
there  seemed  nothing  between  her  and  the  earth 
but  palpable  and  glittering  cold. 

I  hurried  home :  it  was  but  eleven  o'clock :  and, 
heaping  up  the  wood  in  the  large  fire-place,  1  took 
a  volume  of  **  Ivanhoe,*'  which  had  just  then  ap- 
peared, and  endeavored  to  rid  myseU*  of  my  un- 
pleasant thoughts.  I  read  on  till  midnight;  and 
then,  in  a  pause  of  the  story,  I  rose  to  look  out 
upon  the  night,  hoping,  for  poor  Lary*s  sake,  that 
the  moon  was  buried  in  clouds.  The  house  was 
near  the  edge  of  the  lake;  and  as  I  looked  down 
upon  the  glassy  waste,  spreading  away  from  the 
land,  I  saw  the  dark  figure  of  a  man  kneeling 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  moon's  rays.  In  an- 
other moment  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  the  tall, 
slight  form  of  my  poor  friend  was  distinctly  visi- 
ble, as,  with  long  and  powerful  strokes,  he  sped 
away  upon  his  skates  along  the  shore. 

To  take  my  own  Hollanders,  put  a  collar  of  fur 
•round  my  mouth,  and  hurry  aher  him,  was  the 
work  of  but  a  minuter  My  straps  were  soon  fas- 
tened ;  and,  following  in  the  marks  of  the  sharp 
irons  at  the  top  of  my  speed,  I  gained  sight  of  him 
in  about  half  an  hour,  and  with  great  efibrt  neared 
him  sufiiciently  to  shout  his  name  with  a  hope  of 
being  heard. 

"Larry!  Larry  I" 

The  lofty  mountain-shore  gave  back  the  cry  in 
repeated  echoes;  but  he  redoubled  his  strokes,  and 
sped  on  faster  than  before.  At  my  utmost  speed  I 
followed  on  ;  and  when,  at  last,  1  could  almost  lay 
my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  I  summoned  the  strength 
to  mjrbreatless  lungs,  and  shouted  again — **  Larry ! 
Lsrry  !" 

He  half  looked  back,  and  the  full  moon  at  thai 
instant  streamed  full  in  his  eyes.  I  have  thought 
since  that  he  could  not  have  seen  me  for  its  daz* 
ding  brightness ;  but  I  saw  every  line  of  Am  fea- 
tares  with  the  distinctness  of  daylight,  and  I  shall 
sever  forget  them.  A  line  of  white  foam  ran 
through  his  half-parted  lips;  his  hair  streamed 
wikQy  •ver  his  forehead,  on  whieh  the  peispirmiion 


glittered  in  large  drops ;  and  every  linetment  of  hk 
expressive  fac9  was  stamped  with  unutterable  and 
awful  horror.  He  looked  back  no  mere;  but,  in- 
creasing his  speed  with  an  energy  of  which  1  die 
not  think  his  slender  frame  capable,  he  began  gra- 
dually to  outstrip  me.  Trees,  rocks,  and  hills  fled 
back  li'ie  magic  My  limbs  began  to  grow  numb ; 
my  fingers  had  lost  all  feeling,  but  a  strong  north- 
east wind  was  behind  us,  and  the  ice  smoother  than 
a  mirror,  and  I  struck  out  my  feet  mcehafiically, 
and  still  sped  on. 

For  two  hours  we  had  kept  along  the  shore. — 
The  branches  of  the  trees  were  reflected  in  the 
polished  ice,  and  the  hills  seemed  hanging  in  the 
air,  and  floating  past  us  with  the  velocity  of  storm- 
clouds.  Far  down  the  lake,  however,  there  glim- 
mered the  just  visible  light  of  a  fire,  and  I  was 
thanking  heaven  that  we  were  probably  approach- 
ing some  human  succor,  when,  to  my  horror,  the 
retreating  figure  before  me  suddenly  darted  off  to 
the  lefl,  and  made,  swifter  than  before,  toward  the 
centre  of  the  icy  waste.  Oh,  heavens !  what  feel- 
ings were  mine  at  that  moment.  Follow  him  far  I 
dare  not ;  for,  the  sight  of  land  once  lost,  as  it 
would  be  almost  instantly  with  our  tremendous 
speed,  ws  perished,  without  a  possibility  of  relief. 
He  was  far  beyond  jny  voice,  and  to  overtake 
him  was  the  only  hope.  I  summoned  mj  last 
nerve  for  the  efibrt,  and,  keeping  him  in  my  eye, 
struck  across  at  a  sharper  angle,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wind  full  in  my  baek.  I  had  taken 
note  of  the  moontaiuF,  and  knew  that  we  were  al- 
ready forty  miles  from  home,  a  distance  it  would 
be  impossible  to  retrace  against  the  wind ;  and  the 
thought  of  freezing  to  death,  even  if  I  could  over- 
take him,  forced  itself  appallingly  upon  me. 

Away  I  flew,  despair  giving  a  new  force  to  my 
limbs,  and  soon  gained  on  the  poor  lunatic,  whose 
eflTorts  seemed  flagging  and  faint  I  neared  him. 
Another  struggle!  I  could  have  dropped  down 
where  I  was,  and  slept,  if  there  were  death  in  the 
first  minute,  so  stiff*  and  drowsy  was  every  muscle 
in  my  frame. 
*♦  Larry !"  I  shouted.  "  Larry  !" 
He  started  at  the  sound,  and  I  could  hear  a 
smothered  and  breathless  shriek,  as,  with  superna- 
tural strength,  hs  straightened  up  fa%  bending 
figure,  and,  leaning  forward  again,  sped  away  from 
me  Uke  a  phantom  on  the  blast 

I  could  follow  no  longer.  I  stood  stiflT  on  my 
skates,  still  going  on  rapidly  before  the  wind,  and 
tried  to  look  after  him,  but  the  frost  had  stiflfened 
my  eyes,  and  tliere  was  a  mist  before  them,  and 
they  felt  like  glass.  Nothing  was  visible  around 
me  but  moonlight  and  ice,  and  wearily  and  slowlj 
I  began  to  retrace  the  slight  path  of  semicircles  to- 
waid  the  shore.  It  was  painful  work.  The  wind 
seemed  to  divide  the  very  fibres  of  the  skin  upon 
my  face.  Violent  ezsrdse  no  longer  warmed  my 
body,  and  I  felt  the  cold  shoot  sharply  into  mj 
loins,  and  bind  across  my  breast  like  a  chain  of 
ice  \  and,  with  the  utmost  strength  of  mund  at  mj 
command,  I  could  just  resist  the  terrible  inclination 
to  Ik  down  and  sfeq>.    I  forget  poor  Lany.    Lifr 
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'  life ! — ^was  now  my  only  thought,  fo  selfish 
•re  we  in  our  extremity  ! 

With  difficulty  I  at  last  reached  the  shore,  and 
then  unbuttoning  my  coat,  and  spreading  it  wide 
for  a  sail,  I  set  my  feet  together,  and  went  slowly 
down  before  the  wind,  till  the  fire  which  I  had  be- 
fore noticed  began  to  blaze  cheerily  in  the  dif>tance. 
It  seemed  an  eternity  in  my  slow  progress.  Tree 
after  tree  threw  the  shadow  of  its  naked  branches 
acrose  the  way  ;  hill  after  hill  glided  slowly  back- 
ward ;  but  my  knees  seemed  frozen  together,  and 
my  joints  fixed  in  ice;  and  if  my  life  had  departed 
on  striking  out  my  feet,  I  should  have  died  power- 
less. My  jaws  were  locked,  my  shoulders  drawn 
half  down  to  my  knees,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more, 
I  am  well  convinced,  the  blood  would  have  thick- 
ened in  my  veins,  and  stood  still,  for  ever. 

1  could  see  the  tongues  of  the  flames — I  counted 
die  burning  faggots — a  form  passed  between  me 
and  the  fire— I  struck,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the 
snow ;  and  I  remember  no  more. 

The  sun  was  darting  a  slant  besm  through  the 
trees  when  I  awoke.  The  genial  warmth  of  a 
large  bed  of  embers  played  on  my  check,  a  thick 
blanket  enveloped  me,  and  beneath  my  head  was  a 
soft  cushion  of  withered  leaves.  Ou  the  opposite 
•Ule  of  the  fire  lay  four  Indians  wrapped  in  their 
blankets,  and,  with  her  head  on  her  knees,  and  her 
hands  clasped  over  her  ankles,  sat  an  Indian  wo- 
man, who  had  apparently  fallen  asleep  upon  her 
watch.  The  stir  I  made  aroused  her,  and,  as  she 
piled  on  fresh  fagg<  .!&,  and  kindled  them  to  a  bright 
blaze  with  a  handful  of  leaves,  drowsiness  came 
over  me  again,  and  I  wrapped  the  blanket  about 
me  more  closely,  and  shut  my  eyes  to  sleep. 

I  awoke  refreshed.  It  must  have  bsen  ten 
o'clock  by  the  sun.  The  Indians  were  about,  oc- 
cupied in  various  avocations,  and  the  woman  was 
broiling  a  slice  of  deer's  flesh  on  the  coals.  She 
o&red  it  to  me  as  I  rose  ;  and  having  eaten  part  of 
it  with  a  piece  of  cake  made  of  meal,  I  requested 
her  to  call  in  the  men,  and  with  offers  of  reward 
easily  induced  them  to  go  with  me  in  search  of  my 
lost  friend. 

We  found  him,  as  I  had  anticipated,  frozen  to 
death  far  out  on  the  hike.  The  Indians  traced  him 
by  the  marks  of  his  skate-irons,  and  from  their  ap- 
pearance he  had  sunk  quietly  down,  probably 
drowsy  and  exhausted,  and  bad  died  of  course 
withtmt  pain.  His  last  act  seemed  to  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  his  strange  madness,  for  he 
lay  on  his  face,  turned  from  the  quarter  of  the  set- 
ting moon. 

We  carried  him  home  to  his  bride.  Even  the 
Indians  were  affected  by  her  uncontrollable  agony. 
I  cannot  describe  that  scene,  familiar  as  I  am  with 
pictures  of  horror. 

I  made  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  position  of 
his  bridal  chamber.  There  were  no  shutters,  and 
die  moon  streamed  broadly  into  it,  and,  after  kis- 
sing his  sinking  bride  with  the  violenee  of  a  mad- 
nan,  he  had  sprang  out  of  the  room  with  a  terrific 
scream,  and  she  saw  him  no  more  till  he  lay  dead 
eohk  bridal-bed. 
4 


TQWER  OF  THE  GREAT  MOSQUE.  MORCCCO. 

A  mosque  (metUched)  is  a  Mohammedan  house 
of  prayer.  These  buildings  are  constructed  in  the 
Moresque  er  Saracenic  style  of  architecture,  and 
display,  in  unceasing  variety,  all  the  peculiarities, 
both  ornamental  and  unornamenfal,  of  that  rieh 
and  superb  style.  The  mosques  of  tlie  Arabs  oHcn 
include,  in  a  quadrangular  area,  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  columns  ranged  in  files,  the  muhiplicity  and 
(  xtent  of  which  inipreps  the  mind  of  the  I  c  holder 
*with  surprise  and  admiration.  These  columns  are, 
n  numerous  imKtances,  the  rich  spoils  of  antique 
monuments.  Upon  the  site  (it  is  said)  where  for- 
merly stood  the  famous  temple  of  Solomon,  a  superb 
mosque  has  been  erected  at  Jerusalem.  If  the  Arab 
temples  astonbh  by  their  huge  extent^  and  prodi- 
gious colonnades  supporting  their  arches  and  vaults, 
those  of  the  Turks  popsess  another  kind  of  claim 
to  notice  and  admiration  in  the  grsndeur  and  height 
of  their  various  cupolas.  Every  province  of  Turkey 
baa  its  own  particular  style  and  taste  with  regard 
to  these  religious  structures ;  and,  as  the  Moresque 
architecture  possesses  no  fixed  rules,  deeming  light- 
ness and  elegance  alone  to  be  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  art,  the  architect  is  allowed  to  follow  the  bent 
of  his  own  fancy  freely.  In  these  Mohammedan 
churches  we  find  neither  altars,  nor  paintings,  nor 
images,  but  a  great  quantity  of  lamps,  of  various 
kinds,  which  form  the  principal  interior  ornament, 
and  some  sentences  from  the  Koran  written  on  the 
white  walls.  Every  mosque  has  its  minaret  or 
minarets.  The  mosques  are  quadrangular,  and  have 
fountains  in  the  court  for  ablutions.  The  entrances 
are  hung  with  chains  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one 
can  enter  without  stooping.  The  floor  is  generally 
covered  with  carpets,  but  there  are  no  seats.  In  a 
comer  on  the  south-eastern  side  is  a  chair,  on  which 
the  Iman  is  seated  when  he  reads  the  prayer,  in 
the  direction  toward  Mecca  is  a  tablet,  or  recess  in 
the  wall,  in  which  are  usually  some  copies  of  the 
Koran,  to  direct  the  worshippers  where  to  turn  their 
eyes : — this  is  called  the  kebla.  The  dthamit  HiU 
fer  from  the  mosques.  In  the  former,  the  divine 
service  on  Friday,  as  well  as  the  prayer  for  the 
emperor  {kntbd),  is  held.  The  finest  of  the  mosques 
in  Constantinople  is  that  of  8t  Sophia.  Usual- 
ly none  but  Mohammedans  are  permitted  to  enter 
a  mosque  ;  but  to  this  there  are  exceptions.  Thus 
the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  by  an  ancient  custom, 
was  open  to  every  Venetian  ambassador  for  a  fee 
of  some  ducats,  and  also  to  others.  The  imperial 
mosques  have  frequentlv  public  schools  (madras), 
hospitals  (imarcta),  and  also  kitchens  for  cooking 
food  for  the  poor.  Their  income  is  derived  from 
certain  districts  and  estates,  whose  inhabitants  en- 
joy great  privileges. 

In  Morocco  the  mosques  are  the  most  noble 
stinctuiea  of  the  city,  especially  a  few  which  might 
be  selected  from  the  great  number  that  rise  on 
every  side.  El  Kututien  is  situated  in  an  open 
space,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  square  minaret; 
in  each  &ce  of  this  tower  there  are  three  or  four  tiers 
of  windows,  each  tier  having  several  windows,  ez- 
0^  the  lower  one  in  the  principal  face,  which  hm 
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only  two.  A  small  square  tower,  terminating  in  a 
beautifal  cupola,  rises  from  the  top  of  the  minaret, 
adorned  with  half  open  work,  small  indented  win- 
dows, and  an  elegant  frame  inclosing  the  &ce  of 
the  turret.  Dates,  palms,  and  a  great  variety  of 
stem  trees  surround  the  mosque,  and  improve  the 
appearance  of  its  imposing  architecture,  in  which  a 
roof  of  small  domes,  deep  niches,  elaborate  tracery, 
and  magnificent  gates  of  bronze  please  the  eye. 

Origint!. 

WINTER. 

BT  CHAS.    BIRD    BARRETT. 
I. 

Oft  times  the  wand'ring  Muse,  by  silenco  led, 

When  gk)omy  night  hath  rockM  the  world  to  sleep, 
By  dewy  lawns,  and  warbling  rills  haih  strayed  ; 
Trod  the  green  slope,  or  climbM  the  craggy  sleep. 
II. 
Or  by  the  margin  of  some  weeping  stream, 

Where  spreads  the  Sensitive  its  foliage  fiiir, 

Watch'd  the  faint  quiv'rings  of  the  lunar  beam, 

Or  feeble  glimmerings  of  some  distant  star. 

III. 

Or  where  some  rugged  cliff,  with  low'ring  brow. 

Darkens  the  snrface  of  the  swelling  deep ; 
Where  billows  dark,  and  howling  tempests  Wow, 
And  wizard  shapes,  their  nightly  revels  keep. 
IV. 
Or  on  the  shelly  shores,  where  spirits  roam, 

Sounding  their  sorrows  to  the  midnight  gale, 
While  round  their  feet  the  rcstlese  b'".  jws  foam. 
And  holiaw  caves  respond  the  dismal  wail. 
V. 
There  on  the  flood,  floats  Cynthia's  fcebU  rays. 

And  rolling  planets  shed  their  silv'ry  light ; 

There,  rapt  in  musings  deep,  and  steadfast  gsze. 

In  solemn  rapture  hath  she  passed  the  night. 

VI. 

fiat  new  the  startled  mute  these  scenes  forsakt^ 

Quits  the  gay  forest  and  the  blooming  plain, 
The  shadowy  vale,  the  smoeih  and  gUsi'ning  lakes. 
For  WiNTKR  oomes,  with  all  bis  biusi^hng  train. 
VII. 
He  rolls  his  rapid  sterms  along  the  skies, 

With  tumult  fraught,  the  raving  tempest  roars, 
O'er  the  broad  beach  the  heaving  surges  rise, 
Groan  in  the  winds,  and  foam  along  the  shores. 
VIII. 
With  hasty  wing,  th'  autumnal  season  flies, 

Some  happier  elime  with  smiles  benign  to  charm, 
While  the  keen  arctic  whistles  roand  our  skies, 
And  the  uU  forests  nod  before  the  storm. 
IX. 
Despotic  Tin  who  gukles  the  changing  yoat, 

Blasts  the  fair  scenes,  that  rose  at  bis  command, 
And  weeping  Nature  desolate  and  drear ; 
Owns  the  sad  iraces  of  bis  spoiling  band. 


X. 

And  yet  again  shall  this  same  hand  onfoU, 

WiMTBR*s  coki  gates,  and  hid  the  founums  flow* 
Make  rosy  Spring,  profusely  pour  her  gold« 
And  bid  her  blossoms  wear  a  richer  glow. 
XI. 
The  lark  shall  quit  the  solitary  bush, 
Smooth   her  soft  plumes,   and  tune  her  jocund 
tongue; 
While  from  some  copse  the  late  dejected  thrush. 
Cheers  the  glad  vallies  with  her  joyful  song. 

XII. 
Cease  then,  to  touch  this  melancholy  strain. 
Since  earth  again  the  bloom  of  life  shall  wear. 
And  Winter's  glooms  gi^e  place  to  smiling  Spriag- 

THE   PEASANT  OF    BRITTANY. 

A    TALE     BT    THE    AUTHOB    OF     BICHEMKU. 

ITiere  is.  in  a  wild  and  unfrequented  part  of  Bril- 
iMiiy.  a  small  farmliouse.  nhich  I  once  visited  with 
;i8  much  reverence  oh  roony  a  devnut  worshipper  has 
(ell  ni  ihe  shrine  of  his  »aint.  It  is  siiuated  at  ibe 
distonre  of  nboui  a  lengne  fwm  the  small  i»wn  of 
Nozrty.  and  is  within  fnpht  of  a  solilsry  windmill,  on 
ihe  hill  beyond  I  hat  place,  called  the  MtmUn  d  'trent 
de  Bohalard.  Around  it  are  about  thirty  acre*  of 
arable  land,  sheltered  by  the  slopes  that  sweep  down 
loward  it  on  three  sides;  bol  beyond  that  little  patch 
of  culiivalion.  the  hills  arouini  are— as  every  one 
known  who  has  \ii«tied  ihal  part  of  France — covered 
wiih  heaih.  which,  on  the  lable-laiul  at  the  snmniii. 
ends  in  that  sandy  unproductive  sort  ol  track  rolled 
iandes 

Early  on©  day  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
.lufkc,  iind  in  the  year  ol  1794.  tlie  ohi  fanner  who 
at  Ihal  lime  cu'tivaied  the  lilile  ^pot  of  prodociive 
land  which  I  ha\e  meiit=one<l,  and  fed  his  shiep 
upon  the  nr  ighboring  heaths,  uumd  before  hia  door 
gozii  g  tip  loward  the  aky,  as  if  to  a«certa.n  what 
!.ort  of  weathtT  was  to  predorainaie  during  the  day. 
His  dresi*  was  Hirpiy  that  of  a  peasant  of  that  pro- 
\ince  ;  and  ihe  expression  o(  his  countenance,  at  ihe 
tune  I  speak  of,  uas  stern  and  melanch«»ly.  Well, 
indied,  might  ii  be  fio;  fi)r.  in  the  Vendean  wars  of 
lUe  prccctling  year,  his  two  sons — his  only  children 
—had  fallen  in  fighting  gallonily  against  the  revola- 
lionnry  lyramiy  ;  and,  chddlcw  in  his  old  8g«»,  be 
*t«MMl  and  Haw  his  country  each  day  accumulitlia'f 
crimes,  and  drowning  her  best  liopes  in  blood. 

Ashe  paused  befine  the  cottage  door  on  tbe  day  I 
mention,  and  gazed  up  to  the  sky.  he  saw  nothing 
hill  thin  gray  clouds  drifting  slowly  over  the  wide 
awful  expnr.se  of  heaven,  promising  one  of  those 
warm  wei  da)S  which  so  often  servo  as  a  link  be- 
tween ihe  summer  and  the  spring  ;  but,  when  he  let 
his  glance  »ink  to  ibe  side  of  the  hill,  he  beheld  a 
young  woman  descending  toward  him  by  a  little 
paih.  who  h  traced  iis  vksvy  line  smong  the  heath 
and  fern,  till  both  heath  and  fern  were  lost  in  the 
and  Iandes  beyond.  •*  Some  one  seeking  milk,"  he 
ihought  at  first,  as  his  eyes  rested  on  the  fignre  ;  and 
he  was  about  to  torn  into  his  house,  to  sec  whether 
he  hsd  any  to  spare ;  but  there  was  something  in  the 
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farm  of  the  ap|»roftcbinf  Tittior — ■omething  in  the 
Hep  fiDd  in  the  iiir,  that  made  him  pease,  and  weich 
ker  roming  more  closely,  while  a  vtrong  expresjiton 
of  anxiety  ^raduvlly  appeereJ  in  hbt  •training  cyo 

Sbe  came  nn  rapidly,  us  if  in  ha»ie,an<l  yet  v^itli  a 
wavering  and  nnrertain  iiiep«  a«  if  ronrh  wear  ciJ. 
When  nearer,  too,  be  eaw  that  her  rl«iihe«  were  not 
fbaae  of  a  peeaant  rirl,  and  through  haaie,  and  tor. 
far,  and  (aiigoe,  there  ahone  an  air  oi  graee  ami 
dl^aHy  n^t  to  be  mistaken.  La  Broasee  t  xik  nn 
impdantarjr  aiep  fo  meet  hef ;  and,  as  if  he  under 
flood  ic  all  at  onr-e  as  ir  he  saw  that  she  was  (he 
vife  or  child  of  anme  Vendean  ehief,  flying  <mni  the 
rsTolntionary  bnicben — the  wcinl«,  *•  Pi>«ir  thing  !*' 
were  murmured  ere  he  had  asked  a  question. 

When  she  csme  near,  the  «^>Pctaole  »he  offere«l 
was  n  ead  one.  She  was  joang  ami  graceful,  an  i 
exqoiailely  beaoiifiil ;  but  WHarinea*,  sorrow,  and 
tenor,  were  wriften  in  every  line  of  ber  etionte. 
aanee,  while  her  dreea  wa«  soiled  and  iom,and  dah. 
Med  in  many  parts  with  Moml.  Iler  ttory  was  soon 
told ;  f>r  iK*ne  of  those  attach<»d  to  the  niii»f  nf 
royalty,  even  in  the  times  aC  the  bitterr**!  prr«ec*i. 
rioD,  ever  hesitaied  10  rely  entirely  u:ion  the  loyalty 
and  honor  of  the  Bretnn  |ib— entry ;  m  tliat  Clara  de 
la  Boche,  the  daiirhter  of  the  unhappy  marquis  of 
thai  name,  who  fell  in  the  mut  at  Mans,  related  her 
tale  to  the  ears  ot  (he  j^ond  fbrmer  Ln  Broi»Sie,  ^itU 
as  aoneh  ronHdmce  of  sympathy,  proieoiion  and 
good  f.iih,  as  if  she  had  been  relatinsf  it  to  the  eara 
of  a  p^rt-nf.  He  had  once  given  shelter  to  herbnu 
ther  af  er  tome  tm«aireeMfiil  eflort  in  the  r>yal 
caose;  and  a^e  had  ntiw  snught  him  out,  and  t>c. 
sought  him  with  tears,  to  let  her  live  even  aa  a  ser. 
vaai  in  hat  bouae,  till  aume  of  those  dream*  of 
triumphant  toyaUy,  in  nbieh  the  Vendrans  still 
indulged,  should  at  length  be  reaKaed. 

The  old  man  led  her  in  as  tenderly,  and  afle<'tion. 
ately,  at  if  she  had  hcan  his  own  child,  set  Itefbrp 
ber  all  his  cottage  aflbrdcd.  soothed  her  snrrow,  and 
spiike  the  sweet  hope  of  better  days  and  happier  fir. 
tunes.  **  She  ouuld  not  act  ns  hia  servant,**  he  said, 
looking  at  her  tmalL  beauiiful  ha^d^  **  f(»r  her  ap- 
pearaneo  would  at  onee  betray  her ;  but  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  noble  niyalitt— and  espeeially  a  ehild  of  the 
boime  of  La  Roche — i^iouM  never  w^nt  breed  or 
prsiertiun,  while  old  La  Brouaae  could  give  ir, 
thnogh  the  very  art  might  cost  his  life  Maderooi- 
seDe,  however,  must  consent  to  he  eonoealed,*'  he 
added ;  and  he  ahowed  ber  how  the  back  of  one  <if 
these  wide  armoireM,  which  are  so  comoNMi  in  (hat 
country,  had  been  eontrived  to  art  as  a  door  to  a 
little  room  beyond,  whieh  was  lighted  by  a  conceal- 
ed window,  and  which,  though  exireeiely  sma  1, 
waa  neat  ^nd  comfortable.  Here.  La  Broome  told 
her.  she  must  spend  the  greater  pari  of  the  day,  ns 
her  brother  had  done  while  he  lay  c  aaoaled  in  his 
iKKise ;  but  that  at  night,  when  the  doors  and  win. 
dows  were  all  cl<ised.  she  might  con  «  firth  in  seen- 
rity,  and  toward  doak  might  even  venture  to  take  a 
wjk  acroH  the  lande$. 

While  the  good  old  peasant  was  still  in  the  act  of 
shewing  her  how  to  open  and  to  close  (he  door  at 
w3l,  a  step  wss  beard  behind  them ;  and.  turning 
qaickly  round,  Clara  beheld  a  pretty  peasant  girl,  vif 
akant  eighteen  er  twenty,  entering  the  cottage 


while  olil  La  Brontae  told  her  not  to  be  afraid,  as  it 
waa  only  Ninctie,  a  roue  n*n  child,  who  kept  his 
house  f<*r  hioi.  and  who  might  be  trosie<l  as  much  os 
himself.  Chra  had  no  fears  when  she  behel<l  a  poo* 
snni  ;  ainl  sbe  felt  100,  as  moat  women  would  lee), 
that  ahbcMjgb  she  inifbt  see  but  little  of  Nineiir,  yet 
there  waa  a  grent  comfort  in  having  one  of  her  own 
sex  CO  stanily  near  her.  The  penaant  girl,  too, 
habitnated  to  anch  at-enes,  aeemed  to  understand  her 
sitontion  at  one**,  and  came  ^lrwa^ll  to  a|ieak  to  her 
with  much  kmdness;  but  the  tidings,  that  abe  had 
aeen  horKcmeo  npon  the  hill  riding  alioiit  aa  if  in 
search  of  some  one,  abridged  nil  ceremony,  and 
(Hara  at  once  took  up  her  aiiodo  in  ber  place  of  con- 
cealmeiit 

Scarcely  wna  the  door  in  ih^  back  of  the  armoire 
closed,  and  the  interior  of  the  ci»ttoge  restored  to  iia 
usual  n»pect,  when  Clara,  aa  she  liaiened  nnsioiii>ly, 
beard  the  tramp  of  borac—  to  her  ears  a  sound  ac 
cursed — and  the  shouting  voice  of  aoldiery  disturb- 
ing  the  quiet  solitude  in  which  shehnd  taken  refuge. 
In  amMht'r  moment  they  entered  the  cottage,  and 
she  scin  found  ihnt  she  herself  together  with  seve- 
ral other  royal-sts.  was  the  object  of  their  scorch  — 
With  breaihleftt  anxiety  abe  rontinued  to  Isteu 
while  the  whole  house  was  examined,  viith  the  ex- 
ception  of  the  very  spot  in  which  she  lay  conceale*'. 
Nor  was  her  fiear  to  enti,  even  when  the  soldicra  had 
satisfied  themselves  thtft  whe  was  not  there;  for, 
bavmg  given  the  farm  of  Der^ais  as  a  rendrzvons 
to  several  of  their  compaiiiea  sc-atiercd  over  the  hill, 
the  dragoims  remained  for  several  hours  drinking, 
singing,  and  mingling  lege' her  in  a  foul  Ntrain,  whi(  )i 
they  Called  converaaiion.  blasphemy,  ferocity,  boast- 
ing, and  ribaldry.  At  length,  b<)f\ ever,  after  mnny 
a  aeory  moment  apcot  by  Clara  in  intense  anxiety* 
the  soldiers  were  joined  by  ih^ir  C"mpanioDii ;  an«l. 
mountiig  their  horses,  they  once  more  rode  anny. 
leaving  her  10  a  longer  interval  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity than  sbe  had  known  for  many  roonihr. 

The  wide  kitchen  of  La  Bronsae's  farm-house  wss 
only  lighted  by  one  small  resin  candle ;  but  the  eyes 
Of  Clara  dels  Roche  were  denied  for  a  moment  and 
sbe  was  in  the  midkt  of  the  room,  era  she  perceivt  d 
another  figure  besides  those  of  the  g(M»d  farmer  and 
hie  young  relation.  It  wat  that  of  a  man  about  aix-  • 
and-iweniy  yearn  of  age,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a 
peasant,  and  with  a  coinpleiion  ao  hionzed  with  the 
sun.  aa  to  atteak  plainly  habits  of  constant  expoaiire 
and  (oil  But  still  there  was  something  m  hi*  ap- 
pearance  which  at  once  made  Clara  de  la  Rocha 
doubt  that  he  was  altogether  that  which  he  seemed. 

When  Clara  entered,  be  waa  leaning  with  one 
hand  upon  a  large  oaken  chair,  hta  bead  al  ghtly 
bent,  and  his  eyes  raiaed  toward  the  opening  door  ; 
hut  the  moment  he  perceived  that  the  aleadfiiat  gnse 
with  which  he  regarded  the  fair  fugitive  raiae«l  a 
bright  Idiiah  upon  ber  cheek  he  dmpped  hia  look  to 
the  ground ;  and.  (hough  there  waa  spore  enoogh  fur 
aU,  draw  back  a  atofi.  as  if  to  give  ber  greater  room 
10  advance. 

Old  La  Brofisae,  who  siw  their  eyes  meet,  ami  the 
eorprise  (ba(  painted  itself  on  Clara's  c<mn(enance  at 
beboMing  a  stranger,  instantly  came  forward  to  quiet 
her  appreheoakms,  b7  Mying  **  My  nephew,  Mademoi- 
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roller*— >hut  thoagh  Ninette  looked  from  Augwte  to 
the  face  of  the  young  lady,  with  a  glance  tliataeemed 
lo  claim  Clara'c  admiration  for  the  handaome  young 
peasant,  yet  she  appeared,  the  moment  aAer,  to  think 
that  ilko  eyea  of  Augusie  do  la  Brouaee  expretaed 
M.ime\vhat  mure  o(  admiration  lor  the  fair  fugitive 
than  waa  necetsary  or  becoming.  The  whuU  family, 
huwever,  were  kind  and  gentle  toward  hf  r,  and  Clar4 
aat  down  with  tham  to  their  homely  aupper.  Ninette 
wtta  toon  all  gaiety  ;  hut  the  young  peaaant  waa  grave, 
and  oven  sad.  Neverthelest.  in.  the  courae  of  the 
evening,  he  apuke  to  Mademniaelle  de  la  Roche  more 
fUan  once;  and,  when  Clara  retired  to  her  place  of 
concealment,  the  needed  noniher  voice  to  tell  her  that 
neither  hia  birth  nor  h:a  aducaii<m  had  been  among 
the  peaaantry  of  Breiagne. 

At  night,  aa  aoon  at  the  houae  wat  cr»mpletely 
eluaed  in,  and  all  prying  eyea  exdwled,  Clara  again 
ventured  fmm  her  place  of  concealment;  and  rer- 
tainly,  if  ahe  had  before  appeared  handaome  in  the 
eyea  of  Augu«te.  ulie  now.  refreshed  by  repose,  lotik 
ed  lovelinesa  iiselt*  Clara  could  not  but  feel  that  she 
wa«  admired ;  and  perhaps,  at  another  momeni,  the 
admiration  of  the  young  sirangor.  whose  lon^,  and 
manner,  and  Innguage.  as  well  as  his  appearance,  all 
belied  ihe  chararter  he  aasumed.  might  not  have  been 
unpleasnni  to  a  heart  naturally  gentle  and  afleclion' 
ale,  and  ready  to  cling  lo  any  thing  for  supiiort  and 
consolation.  But  she  saw,  at  iho  same  time,  that 
every  look  that  Augusta  turned  toward  her,  every 
word  ihat  he  addreised  to  her,  inflicte«l  a  imng  upon 
Ninette ;  and  (hough  Clara  well  knew  that  the  paa- 
sion  the  poor  girl  was  nourishing,  could  only  end  in 
her  ruin,  if  th«  object  of  it  waa  base;  and  in  her  un. 
happinoM,  if  he  were  noble  acHl  virtuous,  yet  her 
heart  was  nut  one  willing  to  inflict  pain  upon  any  hu- 
man lieing  ;  and  she  remained  cold,  silent,  and  re. 
Kerved.  where  she  woi^ld  gladly  have  confided  her 
feelings,  her  Borrows,  and  her  hopes 

During  the  course  of  the  day  that  fidlowed,  Ninette 
acarcely  oame  near  the  place  of  Mademuiaelle  de  la 
Roche's  ooorealment ;  and  although,  two  days  beCire, 
Clara  had  regarded  it  with  delightful  satisfaction,  •• 
the  first  secure  resting-place  ahe  luid  ibund  for  long, 
she  now  began  to  feel  the  confiiiement  and  the  soli- 
tude irksome.  At  length,  however,  night  came,  abd 
ihia  time  it  was  the  voice  of  La  Ennisae  himself  Ihat 
gave  the  signal  for  her  to  come  forth.  Ninette  waa 
silling  petiishly  in  tme  corner  of  the  room,  while  Au- 
giinte  stood  by  ihe  table  with  his  hand  resting  upun 
a  small  parket  of  books,  which  he  was  not  long  in 
olTering  to  Clara,  aa  a  means  of  occupying  her  soli. 
lary  hours.  He  did  so  with  the  calm  and  graceful 
ease  that  characterised  his  every  action  ;  but  there 
waa  a  light  in  his  cya  as  he  did  so.  that  added  a  pang 
ti>  all  those  that  Ninette  was  already  inflicting  on 
herself,  and  gave  even  CInra  no  email  pain  on  her  ac 
connt,  though-her  own  heart  beat,  and  her  own  cheek 
burned,  she  scarce  knew  why. 

The  eondnet  of  Ninette,  indeed,  aoled  aa  a  re' 
atraint  upon  all.  She  sat  gloomy  and  frowning' 
Iniing  her  pretty  lips  in  silence,  whde  old  La  Broiiaae 
chid  her.  tlumgh  not  unkindly,  for  her  ill  humor ;  and 
(he  young  stranger,  unconscious  of  the  feelings  he  bad 
himself  excited,  gaxed  upim  her  with  surpriae.  Per* 
hapa  it  wm  Clara  de  la  Roche  alone  that  aaw  and 


nnderetood  the  real  motives  of  the  poor  girl'^  belia- 
viour.  She  did  not  indeed  know  tliat  from  the  fifiC 
hour  that  Augusia  La  Brotisse,  as  the  young  stranger 
called  himself,  had  set  his  foot  acmes  the  threabold 
«>f  ibe  fiirm  of  Dervais,  Ninette  had  deteniiined  that 
he  should  be  her  lover,  wheih*  r  he  would  or  not.«- 
She  did  not  know  tliat  he  had  treated  her  with  the 
muai  cool  indifierence;  nor  that  Ninette,  in  order  lo 
attract  his  a(imirati«>n,  had  coquetted  herself  into  a 
passion  for  him,  which  |iad  received  no  encourage, 
mem ;  bin  ahe  clearly  aaw  that  love  waa  at  the  bot- 
tom o(  the  poor  girPs  heart,  and  she  felt  grieved  that 
her  presence  should  in  any  way  give  her  a  foretaste 
of  the  diaappoiiitment  that  sbe  waa  deetined  ultimate- 
ly  to  undergo.  Her  onn  heart,  however,  was  clear. 
Her  hand  had  been  promised  by  her  Ikther  to  tbe 
son  of  an  old  and  dear  friend ;  and.  aliboagh  ahe  had 
never  yet  met  him  to  whore  ahe  was  deaiined— 
though  ike  death  of  her  fiither  and  her  brolhar  left 
her  free  from  all  each  engagements— >yet  a  touch  of 
the  aame  enthusiasm  which  inspired  the  loyalty  of 
her  house,  mingled  with  her  veneraiktn  for  her  fii- 
ther*s  memory,  mado  her  aet  a  watch  upon  her  own 
feeliitgs,  lest  she  should  ever  be  tempted  to  violate 
the  promise  that  be  had  given. 

Thesau  had  been  up  (or  several  hottrs,  and  the 
small  roiHD.  tu  the  preciacts  of  which  slie  waa  coo* 
finetl,  was  close  and  oppressive;  and,  after  listening 
for  a  moment  at  the  partition,  to  ensure  that  no  airao. 
gers  were  in  the  fann,she  knocked  gently,  to  call  ibe 
aitentitm  of  Ninetie. 

No  (Mie  answered ;  but  on  liatening  acain.  ahe 
plainly  heard  the  young  peyseens  buetliog  about  her 
usual  occupations  in  the  kitchen,  and  she  once  oaore 
endeavored  to  make  herself  beard.  Siill  no  re|>ly 
was  returned ;  and,  concluding  that  aome  danger  ex- 
iated  of  which  she  waa  not  aware,  she  deaisted,  and 
merely  opened  a  email  window,  consisting  of  a  atngle 
pane  of  glass,  which,  concealed  among  (he  masonry, 
served  lo  give  a  portbn  of  air  and  light  tu  the  apen* 
ment  itself,  without  beinf  discemitde  from  the  oeurt. 
yard,  into  which  it  looked. 

Clara  sueceeded  in  drawing  l>ack  the  window,  M 
she  had  dune  before  on  the  preceding  day ;  and  the 
soft  Iresh  sir  of  summer,  that  now  breathed  wem 
and  fraf  rant  upon  her  cheek,  made  her  loi^  ior 
peace  and  freeilom.  The  little  aperture  waa  too 
high  to  aflS>rd  any  v>ew  of  Ihe  world  without:  bnt 
Clara  paused  to  listen,  in  order  that  her  ear  nig;ht 
not  be  quite  so  roach  a  priaoner  •$  her  eye.  The 
first  sounds  she  heard  from  the  court,  however,  were 
not  the  most  welcome.  There  was  the  tramp  of 
armed  men,  the  i^ionding  of  muskets ;  ond  ihe  next 
moment  she  could  disiinguish  plainly  from  the  other 
side,  the  voice  of  old  La  Brousse  speaking  angrily  to 
Ninette,  as  he  entered  the  kitchen  in  haste. 

*'  Baae  girl !"  he  cried,  **  what  mean  theae  soUiera 
wiihout  ?  You  have  betrayed  us,  Ninette — you  huTe 
betmyed  oa — and  have  br«»ught  the  stain  of  treachery 
upon  my  hearth ! — Out  upon  thee !  Out  u|}on  thee. 
base  girl  V* 

Kven  aa  he  spoke  there  wore  other  sounds  in  the 
cotlage ;  and  it  waa  now  evident  that  the  houae  was 
in  the  hauda  oi  a  party  of  the  revolutionary  troops 
from  Nantea.    Clara  trembled  in  every  limb;  hut  she 
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fMdy  drtw  BMi^  and  iMtafBed  it  the  door  that  open- 
ed Tnfo  ftM  armohre.  whil«  ihe  ODnMnondAnt  of  the 
detarlmienl.  with  mnny  a  threat  and  many  a  hias. 
phemy,  mterrogated  old  La  Brotma  upon  tho  place 
of  her  corirealment.  She  waa  dientittned  hy  name— 
ber  person  wat  de«oribed-^and  there  could  be  no 
eanhly  doabc  that  the  information  which  led  to  the 
ararrh  that  was  (hen  in  progrees,  had  bean  accurate 
and  preciae.  Still  old  La  Bronaaa  held  out ;  and,  at 
the  aoldiert  seemed  ignorant  of  the  exact  place  nt  her 
concealment,  he  sternly  refused  tu  aid  them  liy  a 
word.  At  length,  there  was  a  pnuae ;  and  then  the 
▼oica  of  the  c<»mroandant  was  again  heard  in  a  tone 
of  command. 

**Take  him  out  into  the  court  !**  he  said.  *•  Draw 
ap  a  party — place  the  old  brigand  against  the  barn- 
door, and  give  him  a  vt^Iley  !  f«ei  ns  see  whether  iho 
wolf  will  die  dumb!  If  iihe  be  given  up.  you  save 
yonr  life,  oM  man  V* 

*•  It  ia  aoi  worth  aaving.**  replied  La  Broosse ;  and 
iharo  waa  a  noiae  of  feet  moving  toward  the  dtior. 
Aa  wa  have  aaid.  Clara  de  la  Roche  trembled  in 
•vary  limb;  bat  aba  did  not  hesitate;  ant*,  with  a 
firm  baod,  she  withdrew  the  bolt  of  the  concealed 
door,  and  in  the  next  moment  8I0(k1  belure  her  pur. 
aaars.  The  scene  around  her  waa  one  that  might 
well  make  her  heart  quail.  In  the  midst  of  a  num. 
bar  of  ferocioDs  Aices,  sal  the  well  known  Carrier, 
otie  of  the  moat  sanguinary  m<*n»lers  which  the 
French  revolution  bad  generated.  His  naked  sword 
lay  beside  him  on  the  table,  and,  with  his  hand,  he 
painted  to  the  door,  toward  which  a  party  of  the  sul- 
diera  were  leading  poor  old  La  Bruovae.  In  the 
other  corner  of  the  apartment,  overpowered  by  the 
eanaeioosneas  of  base  treachery,  lay  fainiiMg  on  the 
floor  the  anhappy  Ninette,  not  even  nniiced  by  iho«e 
to  whom  she  had  betrayed  tha  secret  intrusted  to 
Imt;  and  aeveral  sokliers  were  then  descending  ihe 
alaircaee  that  led  to  the  rooms  above,  through  which 
iliey  had  been  perseeoiing  an  ineffectual  search.^ 
The  aoddenneas  of  Clara *a  appearance.  aiHl  her  ex 
traatdinary  beauty,  aeemed.  fitr  a  mi»nient,  to  surprise 
even  Carrier  himself;  and,  starting  up,  he  gazed  upon 
her  for  an  inatani,  at  the  same  lime  making  a  sign 
with  hia  hand  to  the  aoldiers  who  were  leading  the 
old  farmer  toward  the  door. 

Clara  was  very  pale,  and  her  heart  beat  with  ail 
that  hnrried  ihr-bbtng  to  which  the  struggle  betueen 
angush,  ternir.  and  noble  resolution, might  well  give 
rise  •*  I  claim  ynur  promise,  sir  f  «he  said,  advanr. 
ing  toward  the  leader  of  the  revolutionary  lorre. 
**  I  claim  your  prombe.  sir!  You  said,  if  Clara  de  la 
Roche  were  given  up,  yonder  old  man's  I  fe  would 
he  spared.** 

Carrier  paused,  and  still  gazed  upon  her ;  but  hix 
pause  proceeded  from  no  leeling  of  mercy  itmard 
|ioor  old  La  Brou^se,  nor  from  any  difficulty  in  finding 
an  excuse  for  viohting  his  promise.  Surh  considera- 
tions  never  impeded  the  pn>grcss  of  a  jantbin.  lie 
dif*  paaae.  however;  end  with  a  look,  conveying  l(» 
the  mind  of  the  unhappy  girl  more  feelings  of  repng 
nance  than  the  aspect  of  death  itself  m  ght  have  done, 
he  anawered-***  You  are  as  bold  as  you  are  beautiful, 
loowing  yourself  to  he  a  brigand,  and  the  daughter 
af  a  brigand,  mn  you  not  afraid  V 


**  I  have  done  no  wront,"  replied  Clara ;  **  and  why 
ahoaldl  fearf 

*•  Well,  well."  he  answered,  **  the  time  may  come, 
and  the  time  will  come,  when  yoa  will  fear;  and 
when  such  ia  the  case,  aeod  for  Carrier,  who  may 
then,  perfiapa.  find  means  to  console  you  As  lor  that 
old  brigand.*'  he  added,  assuming  an  air  of  dignity, 
'*  I  will  keep  my  word.  Set  him  free  ;  bai  take  care. 
Citizen  La  Brousse,  how  you  ventura  to  shelter  an 
aristocrat  again.  There  will  be  no  mercy  (o^  a  se. 
cond  offence.'* 

Clara  looke<i  upon  her  own  fate  aaaealed,  but  ahe 
thanked  heaven  that  her  safety  had  not  been  pur. 
chased  by  the  blood  of  the  dovoied  old  man ;  and . 
patiently  suffering  to  be  placed  upon  horaeback,  alio 
was  led  away  toward  Nantea,  the  atreeia  of  which 
city,  and  Ihe  river  which  flowed  past  its  atreeti,  were 
every  day  stained  with  the  blood  of  creatarea,  young, 
and  fair,  and  beautiful  as  herself. 

As  the  party  which  escorted  Clara  de  la  Roche  ap. 
preached  the  hanka  of  the  Loire,  her  *>ye  rested  on 
a  large  boat  filled  with  human  beings  of  every  age. 
and  sex.  and  class— from  the  uki  man  with  simvry 
hair,  to  the  ciiriy- headed  child — from  the  lovely  girl 
of  eighteen,  to  the  aged  matron,  whose  remaining 
hours  could  have  been  but  few  at  least  They  were 
tie<l  logciher ;  and  fhongli  sume  wept  and  cast  down 
their  eyea.  while  others  looked  op,  appealing  to  the 
glowing  heaven  above  them,  all  were  silent.  At 
length  two  or  three  ferocious  looking  wreichen,  who 
had  been  pushing  ibe  boat  forward  tov\ard  the  centre 
of  the  river,  leaped  into  a  amaller  btiat  by  its  side.— 
A  cannon  shot  was  heard  aa  a  signal,  a  rope  was 
drawn,  which  seemed  lo  pass  under  the  large  hark  ; 
it  reeled  for  a  moment  as  if  upon  a  stormy  sea— eef- 
tied  heavily  down— there  was  a  loud,  parting  shriek, 
as  its  human  freight  bado  the  earth  adieu  lor  ever, 
and  a  howl  of  fierce  delight  from  the  monsters  that 
lined  the  shore. 

Clara  clt>sed  her  eyes,  and  when  i>he  opened  them 
again  the  l>oat  with  all  it  coniairied  waa  gone;  bHi 
where  it  had  last  appeared,  Ihe  waiera  were  rushing 
and  bubbling,  as  if  the  shallow  river  scarcely  con. 
rcaled  theklrugglesol  the  two  hundred  victims,  whe 
at  that  moment  had  found  eternity  beneath  its  waver. 
The  brail)  of  the  poor  prisoner  reeled  ;  her  heart  fell 
sick,  the  next  moraenl  sense  forsook  her,  and  she  fell 
from  the  horse  that  bore  her  to  such  a  ►rene  nf  crime 
and  horror.  A  brief  pause  of  happy  forget fu I  iiesa  fo|. 
lowed  next ;  and  (lien,  when  her  eyes  opened,  bha 
/oiind  herself  in  a  close,  dark  duigeon.  with  a  raolti. 
lude  of  her  fellow-creatures  lying  around  her.  in 
loathsomeness,  and  misery,  and  disease,  and  despai^ 

It  was  night,  and  the  farm  of  old  La  Brotisae  was 
left  in  solitude,  for  he  had  indignantly  sent  the  un 
happy  girl  who  had  betrayed  the  secrets  of  his  dwe'. 
lifig  back  to  her  family;  and — suspecting  that  hia 
own  life  and  liberty  had  not  been  left  to  him,  whea 
much  smaller  offences  were  daily  visited  wiib  d^ih, 
vviihout  some  treacheroua  motive— he  bad  himself 
pone  forth  to  seek,  in  the  most  obscure  parts  of  the 
desolate  tract  amidst  which  his  house  waa  aitualed. 
ihe  young  stranger  whom  we  have  aeen  under  tie 
name  of  Auguaie.  By  aome  evil  cbanee,  however* 
ihey  had  misaed  eaeh  oihar ;  and,  aAer  the  place  bad 
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Teinainod  fur  Mioe  iim«  wiihoat  the  pmenet  of  • 
•ingle  breathing  thing,  the  door  wm  gently  opened, 
and  the  yniing  stranger  eulered.  habited  ai  uaoal  in 
the  drew  of  a  peasant,  lie  looked  around  the  vacant 
kitchen  in  wama  aurpriae,  at  aeeing  it  dark  and  un- 
tenanted; and  then,  approaching  the  foot  of  the  ataira. 
he  pronounced  the  namea  n(  La  BroUMeand  Ninette. 
No  answer  waa  of  coiirte  returned ;  but  while  he  waa 
aniiuusly  striving  to  obtain  a  light  from  the  half  ei- 
tinct  embers,  the  door  was  again  unclosed,  and  the 
old  farmer  stood  beside  him. 

**  Hastr,  haste.  La  Brousse  !**  cried  the  young  roan. 
**Get  me  a  light,  and  bring  me  my  sabre  and  bugle. 
I  hear  Carrier  is  roaming  the  country  with  one  of  his 
infernal  band  of  murderers.  He  must  be  met  with 
ere  he  returns  to  Nantes ;  and  I  hove  named  the  ren- 
desvnus  (ot  daybreak  to.morrow,  at  the  mill  of  Boba- 
lard." 

*Wi  is  in  vain.  Monviegneur  !**  replied  the  old  man, 
**  it  is  in  vain !  By  this  time  he  is  in  Nantes;  and  he 
has  dragged  Mademoiselle  de  la  Roclie  along  with 
him." 

Augiisle  made  no  reply  Cor  several  minutes;  and 
his  first  wortls  were  only,  ^*  My  tabre  and  my  bugle!*' 

Catiling  himself  down  m  a  cliair.  while  the  old  roan 
went  to  bring  the  articles  ho  demanded  from  the  place 
where  they  were  concealed,  the  other  covered  \iU 
eyes  with  his  bandar,  and  remained  for  several  mo- 
ments in  deep  and  painful  thought,  from  which  he 
only  roused  himself  for  a  roompni  to  bolt  the  door  by 
which  he  had  entered.  La  Broussa  at  length  re. 
turned ;  and  Augusle.  while  buckling  on  his  sabre 
and  slinging  the  horn  over  his  shoulder,  grasped  his 
arm,  and  whispered,  "  Up  to  the  high  window.  La 
Brtiiisse!  I  heard  a  noise  but  now  in  the  court.  Arm 
yourKelf  as  best  you  ran,  and  then  bring  me  news  of 
what  yo*i  see  below.  Quick  !  The  mtNin  is  shining!*' 

1  he  old  mon  speedily  came  back  with  a  f<)wling 
piece  in  his  hand,  and  i^bntadaword  by  his  side;  and 
he  now  replied  in  the  snme  low  lone,  that  there  wers 
men  evidently  skulking  under  the  shadow  of  the  barn. 

•*We  may  save  her  yet!"  exclaimed  his  young 
companion.  '*  Now  open  the  door!"  and  drawing 
with  one  hand  a  pistol,  which  had  lain  concealed  in  a 
thick  Milk  handkerrhief  that  was  tied  around  his  waist, 
he  hf*ld  hi«  bugle  in  iheohei.and  prepared  to  go 
forth  the  moment  the  way  was  clear  As  mum  as  his 
foot  was  beyond  the  ihre«hold.  "  Qui  va  la  7*'  was 
shoiiied  from  scver.it  difr<*rent»i(!e8  of  the  court-yard  ; 
and  (he  next  mom  itt  five  men  wiih  levelled  muskets 
advanced  mo  the  moonlighi, exclaiming,  "  Rends  toi, 
briganl  I" 

lie  raised  the  bugle  to  his  lips,  and  for  all  reply 
lilew  one  long  loud  blast,  waving  back  La  Brousse 
who  was  following  him,  and  then  sprang  once  more 
into  the  cottage.  For  a  moment  the  soldiers  seemed 
iiiiceriam  ;  but,  as  he  retreated,  the  Mord  "Fire!** 
was  i;iven,  and  th«¥  next  inniant  the  five  muskets  were 
at  once  discharijed.  Three  of  the  balls  whistled 
throns(h  the  dimrway ;  tint  by  that  iimo  the  young 
Vend»*an  was  himself  masked  by  the  wall,  and  had 
forcibly  palled  the  old  farmer  back  out  of  the  line  of 
fire. 

The  Biruggle  that  followed,  however,  was  a  fierce 
one.  I(  was  the  bold  heart  and  the  strong  Innd 
doing  the  bidding  of  hatred  and  rtvenge.    Old  Lm 


Bronase,  noCwithstandiog  ibo  load  of  yoars,  overpow. 
ered  one  of  the  a^ilants  that  might  have  beeo  his 
son,  and  cast  him  headlong  on  the  earth,  while  An- 
guste  cut  down  another,  but  the  third  sprang  upon 
the  old  fiirmer,  while  struggling  to  terminate  the  con- 
test with  the  first  opponent,  and,  seizing  him  behind, 
mastered  his  arms,  and  tied  thean  in  a  moment  with 
all  the  skill  of  a  jailer.  At  that  inaunt  Aufustt 
turned  upon  him ;  but  the'man  that  La  Broussa  had 
overpowered  now  rose  op  but  little  hurt,  and  tiie 
young  Vendean  found  himself  attacked  at  once  by 
two  well-armed  men,  each  equal  to  himself  in  per- 
sonal strength.  The  game  they  seemed  resolved  to 
play  was  a  deadly  one  ;  while  one  kept  him  engaged, 
the  other  calmly  loaded  his  musket,  and  the  late  of 
Aiignste  seemed  decided  ;  bnt  scarcely  had  the  cart- 
ridge been  crushed  down  into  tbe  gun.  when  a  large 
stag.hound  dashed  down  from  the  high  grouiida  into 
the  court,  and  at  once  sprang  to  the  throat  of  the  ae- 
cond  soldier,  at  the  very  instant  he  was  levelling  hu 
weapon  at  the  head  of  the  young  Vendean :  and  io  a 
minute  or  two  after,  while  Augoste  still  prulongod 
the  combat  with  his  opponent,  and  the  gallant  hoand 
still  held  his  grasp  of  the  other,  nine  or  ten  man.  in 
ihe  wild  cnsinme  of  Vendean  soldiers,  warned  by  the 
bugle  of  their  leader,  poured  into  the  court  and  ovor- 
{•owere<l  all  tesistance. 

A  light  was  brought,  and  held  alternately  to  the 
countenances  of  the  two  men  who  had  prolonged  the 
contest  so  fiercely,  when  the  glare  of  the  burning 
resin  lighted  first  upon  the  featurea  of  a  young,  and 
then  II [Kin  those  of  a  middle-aged  roan,  without  dis- 
playing any  extraordinary  bnitality  of  expreesion,  or 
any  marks  of  ihnse  savage  passious  which  might  be 
expected  in  the  willing  followers  of  the  biood-thiraty 
Carrier.  *Mt  is  as  I  thought,'*  cried  Aaguste,  aa  he 
gazed  upon  the  face  of  the  elder  '*  How  is  it.  fel* 
low,  that  you,  who  were  so  long  faithful  to  our  caose, 
are  now  among  the  foremost  of  its  base  adversaries, 
and  are  ei>pecially  ch<isen  to  capture  the  son  of  yoor 
ancient  master  ai'd  benefactor?" 

"  I  was  faithful  to  your  cause,'*  replied  the  inan 
with  an  abruptness  which  the  revolutionists  greatly 
affected.  '*  as  long  as  I  had  no  opportunity  of  aband- 
oning it ;  and  I  was  chosen  to  capture  you,  becaaae  I 
knew  your  person.  But  I  am  pleading  for  my  life-» 
or  rather  for  that  of  one  to  whom  life  is  more  valuable 
— this  young  man  here,  my  son  ;  and  I  know  well 
that  I  must  offer  something  more  than  words  to  par- 
chase  it  at  your  hands.  Listen  to  me  then — if  you 
w%ill  spare  us  and  set  u^  at  liberty,  1  will  set  free  her 
who  was  taken  frc»m  this  place  this  morning." 

'*  Ha !"  crie«l  Augusta ;  *'  free  and  unharmed  V* 

*'Free  and  onhtirmeil  as  she  went,"  replied  th« 
other.  **  You  had  boner  take  my  oflfer  fi>r  it  is  her 
only  chance  for  lif<>.** 

Some  farther  conversation  ensued,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary til  detail.  The  soldier  named  the  lime — 
the  night  loliu wing— and  the  place — a  seqiieatered 
spot  u|Nin  ihe  bank:*  of  the  Loire,  about  two  milea 
ab'ive  tht*  city  ot  Nantes.  He  spoke  bidiily  in  regard 
ui  his  po\%cr  of  (lerlbrming  what  he  promised.  His 
sun  willingly  underieok  to  be  his  surety  ;  and  alter 
fome  discussion  among  tbe  Vend'  ana,  in  regsrU  to 
the  propriety  of  liberating  biro,  ho  was  at  length  set 
free,  and  departed. 


TIMS. 


4$ 


It  WM  a  •oft.  calm  night,  with  the  moon  shining 
•lear  and  •woei  in  the  aiiy.  and  one  or  two  planets 
wandering  like  boats  of  light  over  the  surface  of  the 
profinind  blue  ocean  of  the  heavens.  All  the  utirld, 
too,  tn»  hushed  in  sleep;  and.  as  ihejroung  Vendten 
took  his  wajr  toward  the  spitt  appointed  fur  the  ex- 
change of  the  two  privoners,  not  a  sound  was  tu  be 
beard  but  the  steps  of  his  own  party.  Between  them 
tbey  led  the  yuang  soldier  who  had  remained  in  their 
liaada  as  a  hostage;  and  as  ihey  advanced  through  a 
winding  dell,  the  tell  trees  of  which  hid  the  Loire 
from  their  sight,  th^y  paused  at  every  aperture  in  the 
thick  Ciliago,  ta  gaze  out  over  the  h aiers.  At  length 
the  doll  sound  ofoars  was  heard  ftom  the  water,  and 
a  aoMU  boat  was  seen  shooting  op  the  middle  of  the 
•irearo.  In  it  there  appeered  but  two  persons,  and 
one  of  them  was  evidently  a  female.  The  heart  of 
the  young  Vendean  beat  quick  while  the  rower  pul. 
led  on,  and  then  guided  hn  boat  direct  to  the  linle 
landing-place.  It  glided  rapidly  through  the  water, 
tooehed  the  shore,  and  in  a  moment  after,  the  hand 
fif  Clara  de  la  Ruche  was  clasped  in  that  of  her  de- 
li verer. 

The  young  soldier  was  immediately  set  at  liberty ; 
and,  without  the  interchange  of  a  word,  sprang  into 
the  boat  and  wss  dropping  down  the  Loire  with  his 
fiuher,  while  Clara,  hardly  believing  her  senses,  wos 
Ihirryin^  on  with  tier  new  con\panion  towani  a  spot 
where  horses  had  been  prepared  to  carry  them  away 
from  pursuir. 

**Oh,  sir.  I  feel  thai  I  have  to  ibank  you  for  more 
than  life  !**  »he  said,  at  length,  turning  to  him  vvliom 
we  have  called  Aoguste. 

**  Fur  nuihing— nothing,  dearest  girl  !*'  he  answer. 
•d.  **  Nay,  do  not  start  V*  he  added,  marking  the 
surpriae  which  the  expression  be  had  uaed  toward 
her  called  forth—"  nay.  do  not  start! — Did  lu  t  the 
nan  wbo  set  you  at  liberty  tell  you.  that  it  was  into 
the  hands  of  Augusta  de  Beaumont,  he  wa<  about  to 
deliver  you  ?  Did  he  not  say.  that  it  was  to  the  rare 
and  guidance  ofyonr  promise<l  husband,  that  he  was 
about  U)  yield  you  T' 

Clara  had  no  tune  to  reply ;  (or,  ere  she  could  ex 
press  by  one  wordany  of  ihe  mingled  emotions  which 
sach  tidinga  might  well  call  up  in  her  heart,  there 
was  a  roBile  in  the  treos— a  rush  of  many  feet — a 
•Bomeiiiery  struggle ;  and  in  tite  end  she  found  her- 
selfonce  m<>r«f  a  prisoner  by  the  side  of  her  lover, 
while  a  tro'ip  of  revolutionary  s(ddier«  fiom  Nantes 
insulted  them  by  every  sort  of  bitter  mockery  and 
coarse  jesf. 

It  would  be  mi»re  harrowing  than  interesting  to 
detail  the  passing  of  a  night  in  the  dungeons  of  a 
revoluiitifia ry  prison.  That  night — however  long 
and  dreadful  it  might  seem  to  Clam  de  la  Roche— 
passed  at  length;  and.  by  daylight,  the  minions  of  the 
gmssesi  tyranny  that  ever  darkened  the  earih,  came 
to  drag  Ihe  unhappy  girl  to  the  fate  reserved  for  all 
that  was  great  and  noble  in  France.  Strange,  how. 
ever,  to  sny.  that  fate  did  not  seem  in  her  eyes  so  ap. 
palling  na  one  might  suppose.  Weary  of  peisecution, 
and  lernir,  and  flight,  and  uncertainly,  ami  grief! 
there  was  an  anticipation  very  like  a  feeling  of  relief, 
in  the  thuughi  of  one  brief  step  leading  to  iinmoria- 
Uty,  and  peace,  and  joy  ;  and  she  advanced  to  the 
cart  destined  to  drag  her  to  tha  place  of  execution. 


with  greater  alacrity  than  her  tyrants  were  accustom, 
ed  or  willing  to  liehold.  In  the  fatal  vehicle  were 
already  placed  Anguste  de  Beaumont,  the  friend  who 
had  accompanied  him  on  his  ill  starred  expedition, 
and  good  old  La  Broiisse,  the  farmer  of  Dervais.— 
They  waited  but  fur  her  alone,  and,  when  she  was 
placed  in  the  car,  the  word  was  given  to  march.— 
The  procession  moved  forward  through  the  streets  of 
Nantea  toward  the  river,  escorted  by  a  small  body  of 
cavalry ;  and.  though  the  hour  was  yet  early,  it  was 
remarked  that  large  crowds  were  collected  to  see  a 
sight  whieh  certainly  had  not  the  advantage  of  novel- 
ty  in  that  unhappy  town.  There  was  a  deep  solemn 
stillness,  too,  in  the  multitudes,  as  the  csrt  rolled 
through  the  midst  of  them,  that  had  something  in  it 
portentous  as  wipll  as  awful ;  and  a  low  murmur,  like 
the  rush  of  a  receding  wave,  was  heard,  as  the  his* 
tory  of  the  two  younger  victims  was  whispered  among 
the  people. 

The  tyrants,  however,  had  no  dread,  and  the  vehi. 
cle  went  slowly  on ;  when,  in  passing  the  end  of  a 
narrow  street  which  led  toward  the  Place  d'Armes, 
the  clatter  of  a  hors<-*s  feet  at  full  gallop  was  heaid 
from  a  parallel  avenue.  The  horse  galloped  on.  but 
the  street  was  filled  with  people,  and  fur  a  minute 
there  were  heard  loud  murmurs  at  the  farther  end. 
The  next  instant  came  a  profound  silence,  during 
which  nothing  was  distinguished  but  the  creaking  of 
the  heavy  cart  wheels,  and  the  slow  tramp  of  the 
soldiers'  horses;  but  then.— one  loud  stentorian  voice 
shouted,  with  a  sound  that  was  heard  th  ough  the 
whole  street.  "  Rulienpierre  is  dead  I ! !  Down  with 
the  tyrants!!  !*' 

A  cry  of  joy,  and  triumph,  and  encouragement 
burst  from  the  multiiu<les  aroutid.  The  soldiers 
wtre  overpowered  in  a  moment;  one  or  two  v^ere 
killed  on  the  spot.  The  cords  that  lied  the  prisoners 
were  cut— a  thousand  hands  were  held  out  to  give 
them  aid — a  tliousaud  voices  cried  fly  here  or  fly 
there ;  but  at  length  one.  more  prudent  than  the  rest, 
exclaimed.  "  To  the  gates !  To  the  gales !"  and  in  five 
minutes  Augusts  de  Beaumont,  hearing  Clara  in  his 
arms  and  fidluwed  by  their  fellow.prisoners.  was  clear 
of  the  city  of  NanU>s. 


TIME. 


BT  CHA8.  BIRD  BARBBTT. 


Oriffinal. 


Ah !  too  unmindful  of  his  victim's  joys, 
Imperious  Time  exerts  despotic  sway  ; 
Btds  fainting  oatioos  totter  to  decay, 

A  id  all  the  monuments  of  art  destroys. 

H )  fondly  joys  to  whirl  the  silent  spheres. 
To  snatch  from  bright.ey*d  health  her  reseat  bloom, 
To  shreud  e*en  radiant  virtue  in  the  tomb, 

An  J  sink  the  world  beneath  the  weight  of  years ! 

No  oharm  ef  beauty,  or  of  worth  avails. 
To  stay  the  dreadful  ravage  of  his  power. 
Or  intermit  the  ruin  of  one  hour — 

G*en  now  the  glowing  cheek  of  youth  he  pales ! 
With  radiant  finger  pointed  to  the  sky, 
f  loPC  smiling,  bids  us  raise  the  eipectant  ^e  t 
PhiMclffna. 


A    BALIiAD. 


esrtCttrn  fSimreissilfi  for  tfir  ejnailtrt, 

BY  THOMAS  DUM  ENGLISH, 

THE  MUSIC  FROM  AN  OLD  AIR, 
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THE    IMPROVISATORE 

T  was  an  Italian  eve—the  sunset  sky 

Had  melted  to  the  sapphire^s  pureai  dye, 

And  throag:h  the  vast  expense,  the  moon  Hnveil*d   < 

)q  queenly  majesty  and  beauiy  saiPd. 

Ilie  palace  like  a  dome  oi  snow  appeared, 

<  >r  structure  of  the  silvery  clouds  uprearM, 
And  batb'd  in  radiance  seem'd  a  spot  too  bright 
lor  aught  unholy  or  impure  to  blight, 
la  ibe  calm  bosom  of  the  deep  Lagoon, 
Widi  equal  splendor  shone  a  second  moon, 
Orifa  brvath  but  tremble  o'er  the  stream, 
A  shower  of  pearls  across  the  surface  gleam. 

<  hi  either  bank  the  massive  foliage  flung 
])eep  shadows,  and  its  graceful  branches  hung 
)iOw  o'er  the  waters  as  with  guardian  care 
'il>ey  seemed  to  hover  o*er  that  streamlet  fair. 
Hark!  through  tbf  silence  steals  a  heavenly  strain, 
^oit  as  the  tinkling  oi  a  summer's  rain, 
Sweet  as  though  tones  unearthly  mingled  there, 
Orlsrafil,*  the  fragrant  evening  air 
Was  fanning  with  his  mus;c-breathing  wing, 
Such  thrilling  harmony  melts  from  each  string. 
^  r  is  from  the  palace-halls,  where  midst  a  throng 
<U  prood  and  lovely  forms,  a  child  of  song. 
An  aged  mmstrei,  triendless,  pour  and  blind. 
In  music's  rapture  o*er  his  harp  reclined; 
And  as  bis  trembling  hantls  the  bright  chords  swept 
'1  he  gifted  minstrel  bowed  bis  head  and  wept. 
Visions  ol  happier  hours  his  soul  oppressed. 
And  a  fall  tide  of  feeling  swelPd  his  breast, 
1  ill  with  an  eye  and  lip  inspired,  he  saug  ;— 
While  silvery  music  from  his  harp-strings  rang:— 

Mem*ryi  sweet  mem'ry,  lift  up  once  more 
Oblivion's  veil  that  hath  cunain'd  o'er 
With  its  massive  folds,  these  sunny  bowers 
Where  time  flung  wreaths  o'er  my  childhood's 

hours. 
Again  let  those  brilliant  pageants  pass 
la  bright  review  o'er  thy  magic  glass. — 
1  gaie  on  each  dear,  familiar  brow, 
Their  shadows  thronging  thy  mirror  now 
In  life.Uke  beauty— each  blooming  cheek, 
Aid  radiant  eye,  so  fond  and  RK'ek, 
Each  bright  young  head  with  its  clustering  hair 
And  its  happy  smide  is  mingling  there ; 
And  the  springs  of  love  in  my  lonely  breast 
That  have  long  lain  chill'd  in  a  dreary  rest 
Now  fill  my  franae  with  a  living  glow 
Though  mine  eye  be  dim— my  hair  like  snow, 
Ok  blessed  and  lovely  and  happy  time ! 
The  early  hour  of  childhood's  prime, 
How  my  weary  spirit  is  wingii3g  back 
To  the  fliiwera  and  foimts  of  my  morning  track, 
Whra  the  grief  which  wrung  the  heart  at  night, 
Was  ehaacd  by  the  wing  of  shmibcr  light— 

*  The  angcl  oi  song-'-arDong  the  Pernant . 


Orif  inaL         When  round  the  red  lip  there  played  a  smile 

Though  the  eye  might  swim  in  tears  the  while. 
And  sunny  gleams  and  sudden  showers, 
Made  April  clipfies  in  childhood's  hours. 
When  never  a  thought  of  care  or  sorrow. 
Rose  with  our  visions  of  to-morrow. 
To-day  was  bright,  and  until  it  came, 
We  deem'd  ihc  future  would  be  the  same ; 
Alas,  that  wo  find  each  youthful  dream 
But  a  smiling  cheat— a  meteor  gleam  I 
Yet  beams  there  still  a  lingering  spark 
Our  path  to  illume,  however  dark, 
As  closet  yet  the  dark  cloud  lowers 
O'er  earth's  frail  joys  and  fairy  bowers. 
The  golden  beams  from  beyond  the  tomb 
Pierce  brighter  through  the  gathering  gloom. 
Still  heavenward  oft  my  spirit  springs— 
Though  short  its  flight  on  its  broken  wings— 
For  there  is  treasured  the  hope  and  trust 
That  lives  when  the  frame  has  returned  to  dust.— 
The  last,  sweet,  melancholy  tones  were  hushed. 
And  tears  from  radiant  eyes  now  softly  gushed ! 
Young,  happy  hearts  with  heavenly  pity  stirred, 
Profleied  the  minstrel  many  a  kindly  word 
And  gifts  to  sooth  him  on  his  weary  wsy. 
And  cheer  the  lonely  evening  of  his  day ; 
Remembranee  of  each  gentle  look  and  smile. 
Will  long  his  saddened  heart  and  way  beguile, 
And  happier  now,  he,  with  his  youthful  guide, 
Again  departs  upon  his  wanderings  wide. 

RosAun. 

THE   RECLAIMED  HUSBAND. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Maderaoiselle  D-» —  had  been  educated  in  the 

convent  of ,  where  she  was  placed  in  her 

infancy,  and  bad  never  seen  any  thing  of  the 
world.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  was  taken 
from  the  convent  and  given  in  marriage  to  Mons. 

^ J  a  young  man  of  handsome  person  and 

manners,  and  possessing  considerable  talents. 

Mademoiselle  D was  young  and  very 

beautiful,  possessing  a  susceptible  mind  and  fine 
talents.  Suddenly  placed  amid  the  fascinations 
of  the  world,  it  had  the  effect  of  enchantment 
upon  her.  This  being  the  first  time  she  had  crer 
been  addressed,  in  the  tender  way,  her  love  for 

Mons.  C was  most  passionate  and  devoted ; 

and  on  his  part,  the  passion  was  reciprocated 
with  great  ardor  and  attachoient,  and  much 
strcngtliened  by  bis  final  regard  for  her  father, 
who,  being  old  and  infirm,  would  not  consent  to 
part  With  her  while  be  lived,  which  in  all  prw 
bability  would  not  be  long. 

About  a  year  after  their  marriage,  a  yotingf  ac- 
trets  made  her  appearance  on  the  French  stage, 
and  ber  beauty  and  grace  draw  fertb  thepraiiee 
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of  erery  ooe  who  aaw  her.  Amoag  those  whose 
hearts  became   entrapped  by  the  captivating 

charms  of  Miss  T ,  was  Moos.  C .    It 

was  impassible  that  an  amonr  of  this  kind  coald 
long  be  concealed.  It  soon  i^pacbed  the  ears  of 
his  young  and  virtuous  wife,^ho  was  over- 
whelmed for  a  time  with  grief  by  the  intelligence. 
Like  most  of  ber  sex,  she  did  not  sink  under 
misfortune,  but  summoned  up  her  resolution,  and 
even  concealed  her  chagrin  from  her  aged  pa- 
rent. She  formed  a  plan  to  regain  the  lost  affec- 
tions of  her  husband.  Having  been  shut  up  from 
infancy  In  the  walls  of  a  convent,  her  opportu- 
nities for  studying  the  graces  had  been  none. 
But  prompted  by  a  strong  love,  and  desperation, 
she  forms  a  determination  to  acquire  them,  and, 
if  possible,  reclaim  the  wandering  affections  of 
her  husband.  Sbe  goes  to  the  theatre— sees  her 
rival— divests  herself  of  jealousy,  and  attentive- 
ly and  assiduously  studies  her  attitudes,  her 
manner,  voice,  and  person.  Her  genius  being 
great,  and  her  determination  strong,  her  suc- 
cess was  iooredible. 

At  length,  as  sbe  wished  it,  the  young  actress 
fell  ill,  and  it  was  announced  that  she  could  oo^ 
perform  in  the  play  that  evening.  Our  young 
wife  hastens  to  the  manager  and  offers  her  ser- 
vices to  undertake  the  part.  She  is  accepted* 
and  it  is  given  out  that  a  young  lady,  a  perfect 
stranger,  will  make  her  apperance,  as  a  substi- 

tate  for  Miss  T ,  who  had  been  suddenly 

taken  ill.  Every  body  flocked  to  the  theatre  to 
see  the  young  stranger,  and  araoog  them  Mons. 

She  dressed  herself  to  perfection,  played  her 
part  to  admiration,  and  come  off  with  great  eclat. 
When  the  play  was  cooclnded,  she  mixed  with 
the  audience  in  the  parterre,  among  wbom  was 
her  husband.  All  were  loud  in  their  praise  of 
the  stranger  actress,  in  which  she  joined,  and 
the  husband  warmly  applauded  ber  taste  aod 
discernment. 

On  their  return  home,  the  yoing  actress  was 
the  engrossing  theme  of  conversation.    Mons. 

C was  in   lo?e  and  in  raptures  with  her. 

''  And  pray  my  dear,"  said  she,  ^  which  do  yon 
think  plays  the  best,  the  stranger,  or    Miss 

T ?"    **  Oh,  there  is  no  denying  it— there  is 

Booomparison — the  stranger  is  a  perfect  angel." 
^  Behold  then  in  me,  that  stranger  and  angel," 
cried  she,  throwiog  her  arms  around  his  neck— 
**  see  what  I  have  done  to  regain  the  affectiooi  of 
a  much  bved  husband!"  He  was  struck  with 
Mirprise  and  astonbhment,  and  conld  hardly  cre- 
dit what  he  had  hetnl.   Ob  repeating  some  of 


the  passages  as  she  had  portrayed  then  oo  the 
stage,  he  beheld  the  angel  in  his  wife.  He  was 
o?ercome  with  her  love,  genius,  and  persever- 
ance, and  fell  at  her  feet  vowing  eternal  con- 
stancy— a  vow  which  he  inviolably  kept. 
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TO    THE    DELAWARE 

BV  K.  C.  JONES,  ESQ. 

When  Yomal  zephyrs  fan  my  brow, 
And  veraal  flowreto  greet  my  coming, 
When  struggling  nature  loosens  now. 
Old  Winter's  icy  grasp  benumbing  :— 
When  Earth  assumes  her  green  array, 
And  warblers  caroll  out  their  gleeness; 
And  nymphs  and  naiads  pass  the  day. 
In  blithesome  mirth  and  rural  becness ; 
The  golden  hour  1  love  lo  seise : 
And  to  thy  grassy  bank  repair; 
To  sauntier  forward  at  my  ease, 
fiomantic  stream  of  Delaware. 
The  canopied  expanse  above, 
Where  azure  doners  are  floating  free ; 
The  dew  bespangled  lawn  I  lore : 
Because  they  add  a  charm  to  thee. 
Thy  waters  ot  cerulean  blue, 
Huw  waveless  and  becalmed  they  lie. 
Yet  as  thy  placid  face  I  view. 
Thy  silence  has  its  melody. 

'  .My  feelings  have  a  milder  tone, 
My  passions  own  a  blest  control; 
And  pride  and  self  are  each  unknown^ 
Beneath  this  music  of  the  soul. 
Heaven  has  my  tboughis  as  thus  I  gase. 
Upon  thy  waters  bright  and  free. 
And  he  who  scans  a  niortal*s  ways; 
Thou  emblem  of  bis  purity  :— 
Yon  sylvan  shade.    I'N  there  advance, 

^  And  yield  myself  to  fancy's  dream ; 
And  watch  thy  pearly  waters  dance. 
And  sparkle  *neath  the  golden  beam. 
'Tis  thus  in  childho<>d*s  baloyon  dsy : 
*Tht  beams  ot  hope  illume  our  breasf. 
When  life  is  beautiful  and  gay ; 
And  every  scene  hi  veninre  dresc. 
Our  bosom  bounds  beneath  her  beam. 
And  foncy  weavea  the  dream  ol  bliss, 
When  care  aod  pain  and  grief 'twould 
Have  yielded  all  to  happiness. 
Koll  on  with  calm  unruffled  brow. 
Along  thy  shore  melodious  glide ; 
For  other  scenes  1  leave  thee  now. 
To  come  again  at  eventide. 


Ah«iirdity.^To  oceopy  the  ademioa  ot  a 
large  company  by  the  recital  of  an  < 
iaterestiDg  to  yoorself  akMie. 
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•Here  was  no  reply. 

Moriey  leaned  his  face  nearer  to  ber*t  and,  by 
(]ie  DooDbeanMi  ^^  that  her  featares  were  fix- 
ed her  open  eyes  jjazed  on  racancy,  while  the 
tein  which  bad  recently  streamed  from  them, 
teemed  congealed  upon  her  bloodless  cheeks. 

«»God  of  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Morley,"what 
neini  this?  EUeo,  belored,  adored!  do  yon 
not  bear  me?"  will  yon  not  speak  to  roe— to 
Moriey^yotir  Merley?"  and  he  gentiy  pressed 
her  in  Ui  arms. 

The  name  he  uttered,  like  a  charm,  dissolved 

the  ipell that  boond  her.    Aloo|cdrawnsigh,as 
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heart,  escaped  her 
'  mountain  of  tears 
.steric  sob  she  fell 

ired  Morley  folded 
.  .ss  away  her  tears- 
he  disengaged  her- 
awing  back,  looked 
ce. 
ice  of  thrilling  tone, 

i  replied,  ^  do  you, 

!"  she  repeated  with 

ily,"  cried  Morley, 
sven  that  is  shining 

-i  of  protestations. — 

on— at  this  moment, 

ar  to  you,  Morley  ?" 

'^  with  it  my  destruc- 

^*I  ask  not  your  destruction— I  implore  you  to 
prevent  mine.    Return  !'* 

Morely  gased  at  her,  as  if  doubting  his  sense 
of  hearing. 

"Return!" 

**Retum,  instantly !" 

"  Ellen,  are  you  serious— are  you,"  he  might 
have  added ,  ''in  your  senses  ?"  but  she  interrupt' 
edhim. 

*4  am  serious— I  am  not  mad,  Morley ;  no, nor 
inconstant,  nor  fickle,"  she  added,  reading  the 
expressMn  that  was  arising  on  Morley 's  counte- 
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1  find  ah*  Iotm  him  naob,  beetate  iIm  bidet  it. 
Lore  teeebes  canniDg  otcd  to  ianoemica  ; 
And  where  be  xett  poneanoD,  hie  tint  work 
la  to  difc  deep  within  a  heart,  and  there 
Lie  hid,  and.  like  a  mieer  in  the  dark. 
To  TcMt  alone. 
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THE  RECONCILIATION. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  AN  ENORAYirCO. 


*  Faster,  faster!  your  borses  creep  like 
drive  for  year  life !"  cried  the  impatient 
Morley,  as  the  noble  animals  be  to  slandered 
dasbed  along  tbe  pebbly  turnpike  road,  while  the 
sparkles  flew  from  their  iron-shod  hoofs,  like  a 
fli|^t  of  6re  flies. 

Tbe  postillion,  with  voice  and  whip,  put  them 
to  the  top  o(  their  speed ;  and  the  chaise,  in  iu 
rapid  coarse,  left  behind  it  a  trail  of  light,  as 
thtugb  its  wheels  had  been  ignited. 

A  high  and  steep  bill  in  front,  at  length  en- 
forced a  more  moderate  gait,  when  Morley,  as  if 
itmck  by  a  sudden  recollection,  turned  his  head 
sniioosly  toward  his  companion,  a  lovely  young 
woman,  who,  pale,  silent,  and  motionless,  re- 
clined OB  his  shoulder. 

""  Ellen,  my  love,"  said  Morlejr,  tenderly,  **  I 
fear  this  will  prove  too  much  for  your  delicate 
frame." 
There  was  no  reply. 

Morley  leaned  his  face  nearer  to  ber's  and,  by 
the  mooobeams,  saw  that  her  features  were  flx- 
ed,  her  open  eyes  gazed  on  vacancy,  while  the 
tesrs  which  bad  recently  streamed  from  them, 
teemed  congealed  upon  her  bkwdless  cheeks. 

*H3od  of  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Morley,  *'what 
nieaot  this?  Ellen,  bekived,  adored!  do  yon 
sot  hear  use?"  will  you  not  speak  to  me— to 
Morley,  yfNir  Merley.>"  and  he  gently  pressed 
bsr  in  Ins  arms. 

The  name  he  uttered,  like  a  charm,  dissolved 
lbs  spell  that  boond  her.    A  kmg  drawn  sigh,  as 
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if  struggling  from  a  breaking  heart,  escaped  her 
cold,  quivering  lips ;  a  fresh  mountain  of  tears 
burst  forth ;  and  with  an  hysteric  sob  she  fell 
upon  the  bosom  of  her  lover. 

The  alarmed,  but  enraptured  Morley  folded 
her  in  his  arms,  and  bent  to  kiss  away  her  tears^ 
when,  with  a  sudden  start,  she  disengaged  her- 
self from  his  embrace,  and  drawing  back,  looked 
wildly  and  earnestly  in  hirface. 

**Morley,"  she  said,  in  a  voieeof  thrilling  tone, 
^do  you  love  me  ?" 

**  Dearest,  best  Ellen,"  he  replied,  ''  do  you, 
canyon  doubt  it.^" 

^Do  you  love  roe,  Morley !"  she  repeated  witli 
increased  earnestness. 

"  Truly— devotedly— madly,"  cried  Morley, 
on  his  knees.  ^  By  the  heaven  that  is  shining 
orer  us " 

*^  No  more  oaths— enough  of  protestations.— 
Are  you  willing,  by  one  action — at  this  moment, 
to  prove  that  1  am  truly  dear  to  you,  Morley  ?'' 

**  I  am,  though  it  carry  with  it  my  destruc- 
tion !" 

'*I  ask  not  your  destruction— I  implore  you  to 
prevent  mine.    Return !" 

Morely  gaied  at  her,  as  if  doubting  his  sense 
of  hearing. 

•^Return!" 

**Retam,  instantly!" 

^  Ellen,  are  you  serious— are  yon,"  he  might 
have  added ,  ''in  your  senses  f"  but  she  interrupt- 
edhim. 

''l  am  serious— I  am  not  mad,  Morley ;  Bo,nor 
inconstant,  nor  fickle,"  she  added,  reading  the 
expression  that  was  arising  od  Morley 's  coonte- 
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nance.  ''That  I  lore,  and  in  that  love  am  inca- 
pable of  change,  do  not,  Morley,  insnlt  roe  by 
doubting  evea  by  a  look.  But  Ob,  if  yon  love  me 
as  you  ought,  as  you  have  sworn  you  do,  as  a 
man  of  honor,  I  implore  you  to  take  me  back  to 
my  father " 

"To  your  father!"  exclaimed  Morley,  almost 
unconscious  of  what  he  said. 

"Ay,  to  my  father,  my  gray  headed,  my  doat- 
ing,  my  con6dtng  father :  take  me  to  him  before 
his  heart  is  broken  by  the  child  he  loves.  I  baye 
been  with  him,"  she  cried  in  wild  agony,  "eren 
now  as  1  lay  in  your  arms,  spell  bound  in  my 
trance,  while  the  carriage  rolled  on  to  my  per- 
dition. I  could  not  moTO— I  could  not  speak; 
but  I  knew  where  I  was,  and  whither  I  was  har- 
rying :  yet  even  then  was  I  with  my  father,"  she 
said  with  a  voice  and  look  of  supernatural  solem- 
nity:  "he  lay  on  his  death -bed;  his  eye  turned 
upon  me — ^his  fixed  and  glaring  eye,  it  rested  oo 
me  as  I  lay  in  your  arms ;  he  cursed  me  and 
died !  His  malediction  yet  rings  in  my  eara— hii 
eye  is  now  upon  me.  Moriey,  for  the  lore  of 
heaven  ere  it  is  too  late " 

"Compose  yourself,  my  beloved— my  own  El- 
len." 

"Do  you  still  hesitate,"  she  cried  "would  yo« 
still  soothe  my  frantic  soul  with  words  ?  Tour 
Ellen!  shortsighted  man,  your  Ellen!  What 
shall  bind  her  to  a  husband  who  could  abandon 
a  father— what  power  may  transform  the  rene- 
gade daughter  into  the  faithful  wife !  Morley, 
listen  to  me,  as  you  hope  for  mercy,  do  not,  de 
not  destroy  the  being  who  loves  you— who  asks 

you  to  preserve  her  soul !" 

Morley  caught  her  as  she  sank  at  bis  feet;  and 
she  remained  in  his  arms  in  a  state  of  iasensibi- 

Hty. 
He  was  confounded— subdued. 
The  fatigued  horses  had  labored  about  midway 

up  the  acclivity,  when  Morley  called  to  the  poe- 

iillion. 

^  "Turn  your  horses'  heads,"  lie  said,  "we  shall 

Wuin." 

The  steeds  seemed  to  acquire  renewed  vigor 

from  the  alteration  in  their  course,  and  were 

proceeding  at  a  brisk  pace  on  their  return,  when 

Ellen  again  revived. 
"Where  am  I— whither  am  1  carried?"  she 

wiUly  exdahned. 

"To  your  &ther,  my  bekivad,"  whispered  Mor- 
ley. 
"To  my  lather,  Morley,  to  my  father  !—«an  it 

be?— hot  D0,1  will  not  doubt;  you  never  da- 

oeired  me— yo8  cannot.    God  bless  yon,  Mor- 


ley; God  bless  you,  my  brother,  my  dear  bro- 
ther," and  witli  her  pure  arms  around  bis  neck 
she  imprinted  a  sister's  holy  kiss  upon  hi8*:lips, 
and,  dissolved  in  delicious  tears,  sank  with  the 
conBdence  of  conscious  innocence  upon  his  bo- 
som. The  etherial  influence  of  virtue  fell  like  a 
balm  upon  the  tumultuous  feelings  of  tbe  lorers, 
and  never  in  the  wildest  moment  of  passion,  not 
even  when  he  first  heard  tbe  avowal  of  love 
from  his  heart's  selected,  had  Morley  felt  so 
triumphantly  happy. 

4»  *  >rr  4r  «  « 

*^  Where  is  he— let  me  see  him— is  he  alive — ie 
he  well  ?"  shrieked  Ellen,  as  she  rushed  into  tbe 
house  of  her  father. 

"For  whom  do  >  on  inquire,  madam,"  coldly 
asked  the  female  she  addressed,  the  maiden  sis- 
ter of  Ellen's  father.  , 

"Aunt,  dear  aunt,  do  not  speak  to  me  thm.  I 
am  not  what  you  think  me.  Bvt  my  father — my 
father,  is  he— is  be  alive,  is  he  well  ?  O  beleved 
aunt,  have  pity  on  me,  1  am  repentant,  I  an  in- 
nocent  " 

"In  one  word,  Ellen,  are  you  not  married  ?" 

"I  am  not." 

"Heaven  be  praised  I  follow  me— your  father 
is  not  well ^ 

"For  tbe  loveof  heaven— before  it  is  toolaCe ;" 
and  the  distracted  girl  rushed  into  tbe  room  and 
knelt  at  her  father's  side. 

"Fatlier  do  not  avert  your  face— father,  I  ans 
your  own  Ellen.  I  am  restored  to  you  as  i  left 
you.  By  the  years  of  love  that  have  passed  be* 
tween  us,  forgive  the  folly— tbe  offence— the 
crime  of  a  moment.  By  the  memory  of  my  bio* 
ther " 

^  Cease"— s;iid  the  old  man,  endearoring, 
through  the  weakness  of  age  and  infirmity,  and 
the  workings  of  agonised  feelings,  to  be  firm ; 
"  forbear,  and  answer  me— is  this  gentleman 
your  husband  ?" 

Ellen  was  about  to  reply,  bat  Morley  ttepi 
forward.  "  I  am  not,"  said  Morley,  "blessed  with 
that  hidy*s  liaod :  she  has  refused  it,  unices  it  i» 
given  with  your  saclion ;  and  without  that  sanc- 
tion, dearly  as  I  love  her,  and  hopeless  as  I  may 
be  of  your  consent,  I  will  never  hereafter  ask 
it." 

"  Do  you  pledge  your  word  to  this,  yeenff 
man?" 

"My  sacred  word  as  a  man  of  honor— I  may 
have  inherited  your  hate,  but  1  will  never  de- 
serve it" 

"ChildreB,  yoo  havesubdaed  me !"  exclaimed 
the  father.  ^Morley,  my  danghler  is  yours  i^ 
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Morky  seixed  the  old  man's  band,  toaroely 
beKeriog  the  scene  before  him  to  be.  real. 

**  My  father !"  said  the  weeping  Ellen  on  her 
knees,  her  arm  around  his  neck,  her  innocent 
cheek  pressed  to  bis. 

Tbe  good  aunt  partook  of  the  general  joy,  and 
eren  Ellen's  favorite  dog  teemed  to  thank  her 
fadier  for  his  kindness  to  his  dear  mistress. 

Tbe  happy  father  sat  with  an  arm  around  hit 
danghter's  waist,  and  as  he  pressed  her  loner's 
hand, be  said, 

'^Behold,  in  all  this,  the  goodness  of  God;  he- 
boid the  blessings  that  follow  the  performance  of 
<»ir  duties.  Tour  father,  young  gf  ntleman,  be> 
fore  you  caw  the  light,  had  entailed  my  hate  on 
bis  offipring.  1  had  nourished  this  bitter  feeling 
erer  against  jou,  who  had  never  offended  me, 
mmd  whom  every  one  else  loved.  This  very  day 
Cbe  eherisbed  hostility  of  3Pears  bad  given  way 
before  my  desire  to  secure  my  daughter's  happi- 
ness. I  felt  that  age  was  creeping  on  me^and 
but  the  morning  of  thb  blessed  day  I  bad  resolv- 
ed, over  this  holy  book,  to  prove  my  contrition 
for  my  sinful  harboring  of  hatred  toward  my 
follow  creatures,  by  uniting  jou,  my  children, 
in  marriage.  The  tidings  of  my  daughter's 
elopement  scattered  to  the  winds  all  my  better 
tboogbts,  and  revived  my  worst  in  tenfold 
strength.  1  did  not  order  a  pursuit ;  1  did  more. 
I  felt,  at  least  I  thought  sot,  he  approach  of  my 
malady  to  a  region  where  it  would  soon  prove 
lataL  No  time  was  to  be  lost;  my  will  was 
bastiiy  drawn  out,  bequeathing  my  beggared 
daughter  but  her  father's  curse;  it  would  ha?e 
been  signed  this  night ;  for  over  this  book  I  had 
taken  an  oath  never  to  forgive  her  who  could 
abandon  her  father." 

**  O  my  father!"  interrupted  Ellen,  to  whom 
tbe  horrible  images  of  her  trance  returned,  *Sn 
pity,  my  dear  father "         ^ 

'^Bless  you,  for  ever  bless  yo^ny  ever  excel- 
lent Ellen*.  Your  filial  obedience  has  prolooged 
year  father's  life." 


HAPPINESS. 
Bv  oais.  BtftD  Biaavrr. 


OiiffiaaU 


Maid  of  the  placid  brow  and  eye  benign. 
Who  eheers  with  smiles,  tbe  hermit's  lonely  cell, 

Ihf  aid  I  ask,  and  court  thy  influence  mild. 
To  soothe  my  bean  and  in  my  bosom  dwell. 

Uh  1  let  thy  magic  touch  m?  soul  incline. 
As  tbroogh  the  devious  walks  of  life  I  stray, 

To  seek  tbe  bauats  of  Virtue's  sober  train, 
AodaU  its  pieeepts  wise,  with  joy  obey. 


Say— if  we  search  this  Earth's  remotest  bound. 
To  seek  Ceateiu  throughout  the  mighty  spaoe. 

And  from  (he  CkHtage  to  the  royal  Throne, 
Shall  we  itsriobest,  choicest  blessiags  trace  7 

Beneath  th'  imperial  purple*8  radiant  folds. 
Pale  Discontent  and  fierce  Ambition  dwell; 

Nor  can  the  regal  sceptre's  potent  sway, 
Tbe  shaft  of  care,  or  misery  repel. 

he  Hamlet  rising  from  th'  encircUng  wood. 
Where  verdant  vales  invite  to  sweet  repose ; 
No  refuge  owns  to  shield  from  pining  grie^ 
ih  meliorate  the  pang  of  human  woes. 

I^t  glowing  Science  from  her  lofty  bill, 
bisplay  her  gifts,  sad  claim  our  raptur'd  view ; 

in  vain  we  gaxe,  the  charm  dissolves  in  air. 
Light  as  the  cloud,  sad  transient  as  tbe  dew. 

'TIS  not  midst  Learning's  varied  stores  we  find 
That  brilliant  gem,  which  calms  the  human  breasq 

Nor  can  bright  Genius  teach  her  fbvor'd  eons. 
The  power  to  bless,  or  an  of  being  blest. 

Ask  those  whom  Nature's  fairest  gifts  adora. 
Whose  steady  bands  the  wheels  of  empire  guide ; 

Ask  if  tbe  rajrs  of  peaee  their  heart  illume, 
C^meveiy  hour,  and  o'er  their  mind  preaide  7 

Say— can  the  glare  of  Wealth  one  joy  impart 
To  soofbe  the  soul  when  sinking  with  distress  ? 

9r  the  gay  vot'riesof*a  thoughtless  world. 
Heal  Griefs  deep  wounds,  or  bosst  the  power  to 
bless? 

For  while  the  spark  of  life  our  frame  illames. 
Some  fav'rite  object  will  frail  man  pursue ; 

Some  fair  klea  on  his  mind  will  rest. 
Of  future  joy,  and  pleasure  never  true. 

How  fiur  and  fleeting  are  the  blissful  scenes, 
By  mimic  Fancy's  gUwing  pencil  drawn! 

Gay  as  tbe  verdure  of  tbe  fragrant  mead, 
But  transient  as  the  dew  that  gems  ihe  hiwn. 

VIRTUE  alone  true  happiness  can  give ; 

Her  sacred  laws  bid  warring  passions  cease, 
tJalm  every  thought,  and  breathe  o'er  all  the  soul. 

The  strains  of  love,  of  innocence,  end  peace. 

When  the  rich  beautiesof  Creation  lade, 
And  Hesper's  silver  beams  no  more  appear; 

When  tbe  fair  regent  of  tbe  sable  night. 
In  dire  dismsy,  is  hurried  from  her  sphere; 

When  yon  bright  orb  which  lends  the  goklen  day, 
Shall  lose  his  light,  and  set  no  more  to  rise, 

ViaTOB  snd  Pbacb  shall  'scape  thegea'ral  wreck ; 
And  mount  triumphant  to  their  native  skies ! 

Society  is  a  large  piece  of  frozen  water;  there 
are  the  rough  places  to  he  shunned,  the  very 
slippery  ones  already  for  a  fall,  and  tbe  holes 
which  seem  made  expressly  to  drown  you.  AH 
that  can  be  done  is  to  glide  lightly  over  them  all. 
Skating  well,  is  tbe  great  art  of  social  life. 
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Related  to  tbe  Author  by  one  or  Ihe  Penobscot  Tribo  in  the 
year  1838. 

BT    JAMES   8BXBIDAK    KKOWLB8,  £8^. 

«  That's  Eaitman  coming  down  the  road,**  said 
as  old  man  to  his  companion ;  **  let's  stop  and  see 
what  he  has  to  say  of  the  theft  committed  upon  old 
Smith's  property.*'  And  the  two  seated  themselves 
on  the  green  sward  to  wait  till  he  came  near. 

"  He  seems  uncommonly  thougKtfnl  for  one  that 
has  nothing  to  trouble  him.  With  plenty  of  money 
and  no  family,  he  is  thought  to  be  the  merriest  fel- 
low in  the  village." 

"Perhaps  he  has  lost " 

Eastman,  who  had  come  within  hearing  distance, 
intenupted  the  speaker  by  saying  mournfully — 
»♦  Yes,  I  have  lost,  and  that,  too,  which  cannot  be 
replaced  very  easily." 

"  What  is  it  1     You're  not  bankrupt,  I  hope  1" 

^  Not  in  purse,  but  in  spiriu ;  little  Lucy,  my 
m^rry  little  playmate,  a  child  I  loved  with  a  fa- 
ther's love,  is  lost.  Stolen  by  the  Indians  yester- 
day afternoon  while  gathering  strawberries  just  at 
the  back  of  her  father's  house." 

"  What!  you  don't  mean  that  they  have  dared 
to  take  one  of  our  children  1 — and  one,  too,  so 
much  beloved  as  she  is  by  all  the  villagers  1" 

**  Yea,  the  dear  little  innocent,  whose  sweet  &ce 
hts  cheered  me  in  my  loneliness,  was  borne  away 
by  a  party  of  the  Penobscot  to  the  <  knotted  oak,' 
fVom  which,  with  a  number  of  others  who  want  in 
pursuit,  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  them  take  her 
to  their  canoes  and  paddle  down  the  swift  current 
of  the  Saco.  It  was  horrible  to  see  the  &ther 
when  he  beheld  them  receding  and  heard  the 
screams  of  his  child.  He  stood  upon  the  brink  of 
the  river  with  arms  and  eyes  strainincr  after  her — I 
see  him  now,  with  parted  lips  and  pale  face,  as  he 
fell  forwsuMl  into  the  stream." 

**  He  was  not  drowned  ?" 

**No:  Simpson  and  Stickney  sprang  in  after 
him,  and  brought  him  to  the  shore  more  dead  than 
alive.  After  a  time  he  was  restored  sufficiently  to 
be  brought  home  in  a  litter.  But  I  must  not  atop 
here ;  it  is  my  painful  task  to  prepare  the  afflicted 
family  for  his  return  :  so  good  bye ;"  and  Eastman 
hurried  on,  leaving  the  two  a  new  and  painful 
theme  for  meditation,  so  absorbing  that  the  theft 
from  Smith's  for  a  while  was  entirely  effaced  fVom 
their  minds,  and  they  arose  from  their  seat  and 
wended  to  their  way  to  their  own  home  buried  in 
sad  reflections.  When  tbe  father  and  son  reached 
the  door  they  were  met  by  the  old  man's  wife,  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  for  she,  too,  had  heard  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  Lucy's  abduction,  and 
wept  for  her  as  for  her  own  child. 

The  evening  repast  was  swallowed  in  silence, 
t'te  strong  shutters  closed  and  barred,  and  the 
f  usty  fire-arms  taken  from  their  brackets  on  the 
Arall,  loaded,  and  placed  in  a  convenient  corner, 
when  a  neighbor,  whose  knock  and  familiar  voice 
gained  him  instant  admiasioii,  entered  tbe  neat  and 


hospitable  cottage  of  the  Jones's.  He  took  his  saftt 
at  the  plain  deal  table,  which  the  hostess,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  UtUe  soap  and  sand,  had  brought 
to  a  tint  almost  as  light  as  the  paper  on  which  I 
write. 

The  two  cottages  of  Jones  and  hi»gttesto  were 
situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other, 
and  nearly  a  mile  from  the  village,  which  rendered 
them  not  the  safest  place  for  the  inhaliitanta  or 
their  property  ;  and  the  visitor,  whose  family  had 
gone  to  the  village  for  security,  had  come  with  his 
rifle  to  offer  his  assistance  in  protecting  the  house 
of  the  other,  though,  if  the  truth  were  known,  pro- 
tection for  hinuelf  was  what  be  most  desired. — 
Jones,  if  he  supposed  this,  was  too  kind-hearted  a 
man  to  show  his  neighbor  so,  and  therefore  thank- 
ed him  for  his  censideratioo.  and  requested  his  wife 
to  have  the  only  spare  bed  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion. This  being  done,  and  a  large  pan  of  apples 
placed  upon  the  table,  with  the  huge  jug  filled  with 
cider  as  "bright  and  sparkling  as  ch«mpaigne«  she 
resumed  her  chair  just  in  time  to  hear  fitMn  the  Ups 
of  Ripley— 

**  He  mourns  continually  for  her,  and  it  is  feared 
the  poor  boy  will  be  ill  from  the  loss  of  his  play- 
mate. He  goes  about  calling  '  Lucy  !  Lucy  !'  con- 
stantly :  they  were  never  separated  even  for  two 
houix  befyre." 

**  What  aay  the  people  at  the  comer  1"  asked  the 
younger  Jones. 

"  Why,  they  swear  to  kill  every  savage  that 
dares  to  show  himself  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
Penobscota  have  broken  their  treaty,  and  the  whites 
have  nothing  now  to  restrain  them  from  taking 
their  just  revenge,  not  only  for  the  chikl's  aWos- 
tion,  but  for  twenty  other  depredations  on  our  pro- 
perty which  none  but  that  tribe  could  have  com- 
mitted." 

"What's  that!  what's  that!"  cried  the  good 
dame,  starting  from  her  chair. 

Her  son  grasped  his  gun. 

•<Thereitisagain." 

**  Oh !  that's  only  the  growl  of  a  wolf,"  said 
George,  carelessly,  as  he  dropped  his  musket  into 
ita  place,  and  the  conversation  was  resumed. — 
George's  father  regretted  that  there  was  an  end  to 
the  few  years'  j^ce  which  they  had  enjoyed  with 
their  savage  neighbors ;  but  Ripley  was  of  opinion 
that  while  an  Indian  lived  there  was  no  safety,  and. 
his  eye  glanced  wildly,  and  his  brow  contracted,  as 
he  thought  of  the  desperato  battles  in  which  he 
had  fought  against  them. 

Cruel  as  this  judgment  may  sppear,  it  was  not 
the  less  true ;  but  tho  former  remembered  not  that 
the  whita  men  were  the  first  aggressors — that  thej 
were  growing  powerful,  and  that  the  Indians  saw 
that  sooner  or  later  they  would  be  driven  from 
their  hunting-grounds  or  be  subject  to  the  stronger 
party. 

As  the  cider  passed  round  the  trio  became  elated. 
then  drowsy,  and  then  they  went  to  bed,  and  thr 
fear  of  the  savages  was  soon  forgotten  in  a  dee|> 
sleep  by  all  save  Dame  Jones;  she,  poor  woman, 
had  but  little  rest;  the  thought  of  the  red  meii 
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bmg  n  Ike  vicinity  was  Mfidaiit  to  keep  her 
twika,  and  tho  bowling  wulf  or  the  tcreecbingowl 
startled  her  to  her  feet  ee?eral  timet  during  the 
night.  Wli«B  the  morning  dawned  the  men 
awoke  not  a  little  surpised  that  their  fears  had  not 
been  reaiieed.  Thus  passed  night  aAer  night,  till 
tkeir  leare,  if  not  their  wrongs,  were  entirely  effiiM^d 
from  their  minds. 

Bot  now  let  us  return  to  Eastman,  who,  after 
he  had  parted  from  the  Jones's  bj  the  waj-side, 
proceeded  to  perform  bis  melancholy  task.  The 
wretched  mother  saw  from  a  gknce  at  his  coun- 
tannce  that  be  had  for  her  no  hopo  of  the  recovery 
of  ber  lest  one,  yet  she  dreamed  not  of  the  cendi- 
tkm  ef  her  husband,  who  would  soon  be  brought 
hone  in  a  state  of  partial  derangement  Eastman 
ikraak  from  the  task.  The  deep  despoir  of  the 
mother,  the  utter  wretchedness  of  her  two  boys, 
Albert  and  Henry,  made  him  regret  that  he  bad 
ever  undertaken  k,  and  ho  went  on  trying  to  con- 
sole her  with  the  hope  that  Lucy  would  soon  be 
iftaned  in  safety,  till,  casting  a  glance  through 
the  window,  he  saw  the  litter  approaching  at  a 
distaBoe,  and  he  ventured  to  say,  **  your  husband 
wiU  he  here  soon,  he  has  seen  her.'*  These  words 
illamined  the  oountenance  of  Mrs.  Elliott,  but  that 
light  was  quickly  dispelled  by  the  news  that  he  was 
iU. 

Eastman  had  not  the  courage  to  inform  her  that 
Elliot  was  no  longer  sane ;  the  knowledge  ef  which 
Ae  gathered  from  his  incoherent  ravings  and  wild 
kogh  when  the  name  of  Lucy  was  mentioned.— 
The  mother  saw  the  neeeesity  of  great  exertion  to 
beer  up  under  her  accumulated  afflictions ;  her  two 
cbiMreo  were  left  to  her ;  she  must  watch  over  her 
bmbaod.  She  did  watch,  but  her  health  failed. — 
What  mattered  iti  her  huiA>and  was  restored  to 
neion.  1  he  neighbors  were  constant  in  their  at- 
tntioos,  and  Mrs.  Elliot  herself  soon  gained  her 
wealed  strength.  Eastman,  who  was  a  constant 
nuter,  siw  that  a  settled  despondency  hung  over 
the  ODoe  happy  family,  and  used  every  endeavor  to 
inspire  them  with  hope  ard  cheerfulness.  But, 
while  he  understook  the  task  of  comforter  to  the 
tfflietcd,  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  stood  most 
in  need  of  consolation.  He  had  loet  all  his  former 
luety,  he  sought  no  society  save  the  family  of  his 
httle  pet;  wfaJle  not  with  them  fts  own  cottage 
fraod  him  its  only  inhabitant 

One  evening  when  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
am  struggled  through  the  lattice  of  the  apartment 
where  Eastman  sat,  his  eyes  wandered  over  the 
pkees  where  he  had  so  lately  seen  little  Lucy  as 
■any  and  as  happy  as  a  bird ;  tears  ran  down  hie 
cheek  si  the  thought  He  pondered  upon  the 
huekBees  of  her  little  brother,  whose  altered  ooun- 
tnumce  and  frequent  sighs  told  how  much  he  mis- 
Md  the  hloesom  that  had  budded  and  bioomed  by 
Uscide;  and,  as  he  mused,  Henry  glided  through 
Ihe  half^peo  door,  and  stood  before  him.    Seeing 

^  kisMd  in  iean,  the  first  questioa  waa— 
"  Aie  you  ayiiig  for  Lucy  1" 
Knetoan  clasped  the  boy  to  his  heart 
"Yee,"  he  aaswered:  **J  in  crying  kit  Lnoj, 
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and  for  you,  too.    I  don't  like  to  see  you  look  so 
pale  and  lonely." 

^  Lucy  is  lonely  too,  and  she  will  be  so  till  she 
comes  home  to  gather  berries  with  me,"  replied 
Henry.    '*  Why  don't  she  come,  Mr.  Eastman  1** 

The  good  man  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  he  set 
the  boy  down  from  his  knees,  and,  rising,  £rom  his 
seat,  he  said,  **  she  will  come,  I  will  go  fetch  her  to 
you,  Henry,"  and,  calling  his  only  domestic,  he 
bade  her  take  to  his  chamber  a  chest  containing  an 
Indian  dress  complete,  and  then  prepare  some  corn- 
bread  that  he  might  have  it  by  the  morning. 

<<  But  you  can't  fetch  her;  Albert  says  she  is 
aoaong  the  Indians.  Will  the  Indians  give  her 
whortleberries  and  milk  when  they  are  ripe !" 

Eastman  could  make  no  reply  to  these  touching 
and  simple  questions,  for  the  tears  choked  his  ut- 
terance, and  he  left  the  room  and  went  to  his  sleep- 
ing apartment,  leaving  little  Henry  at  liberty  to  re- 
turn home  when  he  chose.  . 

The  chest  was  opened  and  every  article  examined 
before  the  friend  of  the  afflicted  gave  orders  to  be 
called  at  an  early  hour,  and  went  to  bed. 

The  first  grey  of  morning  was  scarcely  visible 
when  Eastman  went  forth  in  the  hated  habiliments 
of  the  savage,  with  painted  face  and  rifie  on  his 
shoulder,  thoughtless  of  every  thing  but  the  reco- 
very of  the  child  who  had  beguiled  him  of  many  a 
weary  hour.  Onward  he  went,  his  step  and  his 
heart's  beating  quickening,  at  the  hope  that  he 
should  restore  her  to  her  family  and  friends. 

But  the  quick  step  was  mistaken  for  a  stealthy 
tread,  and  the  painted  friend  for  the  red  foe,  and 
the  cry  ef  **  the  Indian — the  Indian  is  among  us," 
aroused  him  from  his  reverie  to  see  the  well-known 
faces  of  some  of  his  kindred  and  neighbors  livid 
with  rage,  running  toward  him  with  bludgeons  and 
axes,  and  whatsoever  weapons  they  could  most 
conveniently  lay  hold  of.  However  satisfactory 
this  proof  of  the  perfection  of  his  disguise  might 
have  been,  he  could  not  but  regret  the  necessity  of 
disclosing  its  object,  which  he  knew  must  follow 
could  he  once  convince  the  villagers  that  he  was 
not  theii  foe. 

The  first  movement,  that  of  putting  the  muzzle 
of  hb  rifle  on  the  ground,  resting  both  arms  on  the 
butt-end,  and  looUng  Oeadfastly  at  the  first  of  the 
assailants,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  somewhat 
awed  and  disarmed  them  of  half  their  rage,  for 
they  could  not  kill  even  one  of  the  Penobecots, 
who,  with  weapons  in  his  hands,  forbore  to  raise 
them  in  self-defence,  and  they  paused  and  lowered 
their  arms,  which  they  had  raised  to  strike  the 
supposed  savage  to  the  earth ;  this  gave  him  an . 
opportunity  to  convince  them  of  his  identity,  which 
he  did  by  calling  each  by  his  name ;  his  voiee  was 
recognised,  his  purpose  made  known,  and,  after 
useless  endeavors  on  the  part  of  his  relatives  to 
make  him  desist  from  his  dangerous  undertaking, 
he  resumed  his  way. 

I  shall  not  follow  him  through  the  numerous 
hair-breadth  escapes  and  other  difficulties  which 
he  encounteied.  It  moat  suffice  that  he  did  not 
sQopeed  in  his  dangerous  niasioa,  and  letumed  to 
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destroy  the  hope*  which  the  child's  family  had 
naturally  entertained  on  his  departure.  Once  re* 
tamed,  the  first  object  of  this  disinterested  being 
was  to  cultivate  the  society  of  young  Henry,  in 
order  to  divert  his  attention  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  loss  of  Lucy.  But  here  he  undertook 
what  he  was  not  able  to  perform ;  the  boy's  attach- 
ment to  his  eldest  brother  had  become  so  strong, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  persuaded  to 
remain  at  home  without  him  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 

Month  after  month  wore  away,  till  a  year  and 
nearly  another  had  gone,  still  no  tidings  of  the  lost 
one;  hope  was  almost  exhausted,  when  another 
shadow  was  thrown  over  the  little  peaceful  com- 
munity ot  Fryburg. 

Albert  and  Hc^ry  had  strayed  one  day  to  a  corn- 
field nearly  a  mile  from  the  village.  It  was  at  the 
season  when  the  com  was  green,  and  Henry  ra- 
minded  Alttert  of  a  promise  he  had  made  to  make 
him  a  corn-stock  fiddle,  an  instrument  on  which 
some  of  our  New  England  boys  produce  notes 
that  would  almost  rival  those  of  Paganini's  time- 
wom  vioHn.  Albert,  ever  ready  to  oblige  Henry, 
selected  two  joints  of  the  proper  size  of  the  green 
and  highly-polished  stalks,  and,  with  a  knife  much 
too  large  for  the  purpose,  split  the  delicate  strings 
along  the  fibrous  surface.  Then  having  put  a 
bridge  under  them  at  each  end,  he  brought  a  smile 
of  joy  to  the  lips  of  his  young  brother  by  the 
agreeable  tones  which  he  produced.  Albert's  eyes 
were  radiant  with  joy  to  see  this  change  in  the  sad 
face  of  Henry ;  but  the  smile  of  the  latter  soon  gave 
way  to  an  unusually  deep  look  of  sadness,  as  he 
said,  **  Lucy  can^t  hear  it ;  I  will  keep  it  till  she 
comes  home,  shan^t  I !"  Albert,  touched  by  this 
new  proof  of  affection,  could  not  answer,  but  turn- 
ed from  his  brother,  and,  in  his  efforts  to  conceal 
his  feelings,  he  drew  the  bow  of  his  newly-con- 
stmcted  instrument  with  so  much  force  as  to  sever 
tne  strings,  and  a  curse  of  fearful  meaning  burst 
from  his  lips  upon  the  brutal  savage  who  had  de- 
stroyed the  happiness  of  that  innocent  boy ;  at  that 
moment  a  piercing  shriek  from  his  brother  attracted 
,  his  attention  in  time  to  see  him  pointing  at  some 
distant  object  as  he  fell  to  the  earth. 

Albert  turned  in  the  direction  indicated  by  his 
brother's  hand,  and  beheld  a  savage  coming  with 
the  vpeed  of  the  wind,  his  tomahawk  uplifted  about 
to  hurry  it  in  his  own  brain  ;  he  grasped  his  knife 
instinctively,  and,  holding  it  parallel  with  his  arm, 
when  the  Indian  was  near  enough  he  sprang  for- 
ward, and,  quickly  turning  it  upward,  as  if  to  ward 
off  the  blow,  presented  the  sharp  edge  of  the  knife, 
which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  wrist  of  the  In- 
dian, severed  the  tendons,  released  the  tomahawk, 
which  was  afterward  found  several  yards  from  the 
spot,  the  blade-edge  buried  three  inches  deep  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree ;  the  savage  grasped  with  his  lefl 
hand  at  his  own  knife,  but,  before  he  had  time  to 
draw  it  from  hb  belt,  another  thrust  from  his  anta- 
A  gonist  had  pierced  his  heart,  and  he  dropped  with 
a  hideous  yell  at  Albert's  feet ;  who,  having  con- 
<]uered  his  foe,  turned  to  look  for  Henry.  The 
krave  boy,  stspid  wittt  surprise,  gazed  on  the  apot 


where  he  had  seen  him  fall ;  had  the  earth  openml 
and  received  him  T  had  the  aavages  stolen  htm ! 
or  had  he  escaped  ?  were  qnestions  which  rapidly 
succeeded  one  snother  in  the  mind  of  Albert.  Jfe 
searched  in  vain — no  sign  of  living  thing  waathnte 
— save  a  slight  rustling  amid  the  corn.  With  I  be 
knife  still  red  from  the  blood  of  the  Indian  in  ti*8 
hand.,  he  advanced  cautiously  to  the  place,  aod 
found  that  it  was  occasioned  by  a  cow,  whidi  un- 
mindful of  the  straggle  that  had  just  taken  place, 
was  feasting  upon  the  young  and  tender  ears. 

With  a  hope  that  Henry  had  escaped,  after  c-o-l- 
ing  a  glance  at  the  relaxed  features  of  his  fall<*n 
foe,  he  hurrifd  toward  his  home,  musing  upon  tliis 
)!udden  attack  upon  his  life;  what  could  be  the 
reason  that  his  family  should  bo  singled  out  for 
destruction  by  these  sanguinary  savages  t  Al  n^ 
knew  of  none,  yet  he  was  firm  in  his  belief  thai  the 
abduction  of  his  sister,  as  well  as  the  late  atte'iipt 
on  himself,  was  in  retaliation  for  some  injury  in- 
flicted by  some  one  of  his  ancestors,  or  of  his  fie* 
sent  family,  for  he  well  knew  that  the  aavtges 
never  forgot  any  act  of  cruelty  or  kindneas  eh  >wn 
to  any  of  their  kindred,  and  that  these  aeta  nere 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generatioB  «ith 
their  traditions,  till  opportunity  o^red  to  rrtum 
the  like;  could  he  ascertain  the  ofifenre,  he  then 
might  be  more  certain  of  the  fate  of  Lucy.  Bfany 
were  the  conjectures  he  formed  concerning  her, 
and  as  many  were  cast  to  the  winds  as  idle  and 
speculative.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  reached  the 
house,  anxious,  yet  fearing  to  ask  if  Henr^  had 
returned  ;  his  doubts  were  soon  set  at  rest  on  that 
point  by  the  mother's  asking  why  he  came  bonie 
alone  1  and  bis  was  the  dreadful  necessity « I  in- 
forming her  that  only  one  son  remained  to  C(  lafort 
her  now. 

The  alarm  spread  rapidly,  for  no  one  doubted, 
from  the  daring  of  the  deed,  that  others  of  the  sa- 
vages were  in  the  neighb.)rhood,  and  in  leis  than 
two  hours  nearly  all  the  villagers  who  wete  capable 
of  bearing  arms  aasesiibled  on  the  green,  weij  divi- 
ded into  squads,  and  went  in  search  of  the  Ii  «)ians. 
At  dui^k  they  returned,  having  diacovered  tiails  in 
various  directions,  which  indicated  the  numlier  of 
the  foe  to  be  greater  than  was  at  first  suspe>  led. 

That  nigbt  sentinels  were  posted  at  cominient 
distances,  and  i  portion  of  the  armed  villag^ra  en- 
camped on  the  green  to  be  in  readineas,  if  their  ser- 
vices were  required  during  that  night 

But  the  morning  came  without  an  atta  *M,  and 
scouts  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre.  Noas  was 
brought  about  noon  that  the  Indians,  in  grenl  num- 
bers, were  encamped  about  two  leagnee  (rem  Fry- 
burg; and,  from  a  prisoner  who  had  eseapi^l,  they 
learned  that  the  aavages  intended  to  aet  fire  to  the 
village  that  night. 

When  this  intelligence  was  ^read  abroad,  there 
was  a  certainty  for  all  to  look  to ;  and,  tli«'r^>re, 
measures  were,  adopted  for  a  vigorovs  resistance. 
Before,  it  was  hoped  that  they  were  not  mtmenHis 
enough  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  |  hKe. — 
The  dram  beat  to  eaH  the  peoykle  togelfaer,  iiot 
one^balf  of  whom  were  fumiahed  with  proper 
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Scjilies,  8X60,  pitcbfoikf,  and  every  thing 
tbai  could  be  ueed  on  the  oceaslon,  were  brought 
by  the  brmTe  fellows ;  even  the  plough  was  broken. 
Old  the  shares  usurped  the  place  of  swords,  to  be 
wielded  by  the  strong  arm. 

Among  the  last,  thoagh  not  tlie  least,  of  those 
that  came  to  Fry  burg  Corner,  was  the  village  par- 
son.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  cloth,  which,  in 
the  ^ys  of  its  youth,  had  undoubtedly  been  black, 
bat  DOW  it  had  grown  grey  in  the  old  man's  ser- 
vice.  Around  his  waiiit  was  buckled  a  belt  of  raw 
hide,  to  which  was  attached  a  huge  rusty  sword, 
the  bright  edge  of  which  showed  evidently  that  it 
had  already  l>epn  at  war  with  the  grindstone.  He 
was  mlH>ve  the  middle  heigbt,  his  figure  well  made, 
and  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  He  was  beloved  by 
his  flock,  and,  when  he  came  to  the  place  where 
the  ill-disciplined  soldiers  were  assembled,  every  hat 
was  raised,  a  path  cleared,  and  the  old  man  requestr 
ed  to  address  the  people  from  the  tup  of  a  hogs- 
head, put  there  for  the  purpose. 

His  address,  which  abounded  in  good  sense,  was 
foHowpd  by  a  short  prayer,  wherein  he  prayed  most 
atrenoously  for  the  safety  of  the  two  children  whose 
lose  the  brave  people  were  going  to  avenge.    The 
old  parson  was  a  picture  which  all  present  seemed 
to  contemplate  with  interest  not  unmixed  with  re- 
verence.    His  long  silver  hair  was  lightly  tossed  by 
the  summer-breeze  around  his  thin,  pale  features, 
while,  xvith  his  mild  blue  eye^  upraised  to  heaven,  be 
prayed  that  those  who  were  to  go  forth  to  battle 
might  go  with  God  in  their  hearts,  and  prayer  on 
th^  lips.    There  was  a  fervor  and  enthusiasm  in 
hb  words  and  manner  which  passed  for  inspiration 
among  the  people ;  and,  when  he  said,  at  the  con- 
dnsion  of  his  prayer,  with  an  energy  that  came 
from  the  very  depths  ef  hb  soul,  "  where  there  is 
right,  thou  hast  said  there  shall  be  might — then 
thoQ  hast  truly  said  we  shall  conquer" — the  little 
band  arose  from  their  knees  with  a  firm  belief  that 
what  they  had  heard  were  the  words  of  truth ;  and, 
at  the  command  of  Lovell,  who  bad  been  for  many 
years  their  General,  they  divided  themselves  into 
parties,  each  of  which  chose  a  leader.    The  young 
men  separated  from  the  aged,  and,  without  a  mo> 
ment*s  hesitation,  simultaneously  e1e<ited  Albert  to 
lead  them  wheresoever  he  would.    He  would  have 
dedined  the  honor  on  arcouT.t  of  his  extreme  youth, 
fiM*  most  of  hb  division  were  older  than  himself; 
Vat  tlis  general  cry  of  **n<me  b«t  Albert,**  com- 
paBsd  him  te  take  the  command,  which  he  did 
wiih  becoming  pride  and  diffidence.    The  lather 
than  stepped  forward,  and  thanksil  them  for  the 
hoaor  they  bad  conferred  on  him  throogh  hb  aon. 
Hb  few  words  were,  **  that  he  looked  upon  him  as 
the  only  child  now  left  to  him.    May  God  guide 
and  protect  himl  may  he  never  shrink  from  the 
duty  yoa  ^vs  choeen  him  to  !'*    Here  he  was  in- 
twrupted  fey  Poolbh  Joe,  as  he  was  most  eom- 
■ottly  called,  who  advanced  from  behind  a  group, 
vhete  be  had  ebaerved  the  whole  proceedings,  and, 
*ippiiig  Qp  hb  tow-oloth  trousers,  pointed  to  a 
iBfe  defect  in  the  calf  of  hb  leg,  and  ezelaimed— 
**He  ahrinkl    Why,  with  thil  sane  knife  tha 


slew  the  Indian,  he  killed  the  she-bear  whib  her 
teeth  were  in  thb  leg !  He  shrink :  no !  Who 
killed  the  wolf  in  her  own  hole  ? — Albert !  and 
Albert  never  shrunk  from  bear,  panther,  or  wolf!" 
His  comrades  already  knew  what  poor  Joe  had 
told  them,  and  it  was  that  which  in  all  proba- 
bility decided  them  ao  unanimoualy  in  their  elec- 
tion of  Albert  Lovell  now  proceeded  to  give 
instructions,  after  which  the  little  army  were  dis- 
misaed  till  the  beat  of  the  drum. 

From  the  green  the  soldiers  diverged  to  their 
own  homes  to  assist  the  women,  who  were  seen 
flying  to  the  church,  filled  with  consternation  and 
terror,  where  it  was  deemed  prudent  that  they 
ahould  remain  with  their  most  valuable  property, 
to  be  guarded  by  the  men  during  the  night  They 
presented  a  f>ad  picture:  their  despondent  feces 
were  more  gloomy  than  the  starless  night,  that 
soon  closed  around.  In  the  evening  the  soldier- 
parson,  in  his  military  array,  read  a  chapter  from 
the  Bibb  by  the  light  of  a  burning  pitch  pine-knot; 
and,  after  exhorting  them  to  bear  up  under  their 
triala,  he  offered  up  a  prayer  for  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfiire.  Next  followed  a  heart-rending 
scene  of  hasbanda  embreaing  their  wives,  and 
children  their  parents,  each  fearing  that  they  might 
never  meet  again.  After  thb  painful  acene  was 
over,  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  church  ware 
barricaded,  and,  the  sentineb  being  posted  for  the 
night,  most  of  the  littb  army  laid  down  upon  the 
graas,  close  to  the  church,  with  thi  ir  arms  in  their 
hands. 

While  the  soldiers  slept,  the  two  Captains  were 
to  be  aeen  a  little  apart  from  their  men  in  earnest 
conversation,  the  younger  asking  and  receiving 
instruction  from  th^  elder  for  the  anticipated  at- 
tack. Captain  Lovell  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  Indian  mode  of  warfare ;  and,  after  developing 
his  plana,  he  impreased  ui«on  Albert  the  necessity 
of  the  greatest  caution  in  dealing  with  the  enemy, 
who  were  as  cunning  as  they  were  courageous. 

The  ardent  youth  longed  for  the  hour  when  he 
could  ruah  upon  the  ravage  horde,  and  he  begged 
Lovell  to  permit  him  to  lead  his  followers  in  search 
of  them;  but  the  Captain,  stopping  short,  and 
grasping  Albert  firmly  by  the  arm,  replied,  **  young 
■lan,  yoy  know  not  what  you  ask  I  Should  you 
venture  into  yonder  grove  before  the  daylight 
dawns,  not  one  of  you  would  escape.  I  have 
fought  the  Mohawka,  and  lived  with  the  Nar- 
raghansetti — they  are  all  treacherous.  I  tell  you, 
Albert,  be  not  rash :  the  Indians  are  two  to  one  of 
us :  they  would  lure  you  on  till  on  a  sudi^  they 
would  rise  from  the  bushes  on  every  side,  and  every 
soul  of  you  would  be  butchered." 

**  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  restrain  my  com- 
radea,"  said  Albert  **  Had  yon  been  among  them 
after  the  church  was  closed,  it  would  have  made 
your  eyes  glisten  to  have  heard  the  earnestness 

with  whieh  they  talked  of  and  wiahed  for  action 

they  cannot  bwir  reatraint " 

Before  Albert  bad  finished  the  last  sentence, 
Lovell  was  lying  with  hb  ear  dose  to  the  ground, 
wbsM  he  renudned  for  a  few  miiMHss.  when  he 
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faddenly  itorted  to  his  fyti,  and  Rrasped  bk  rifle. 
Albert  saw  in  this  sodden  eTolutioa — atquainted 
as  he  was  with  sack  moveBMnts — enottgh  to  ood- 
Yince  him  that  little  time  was  to  be  lost,  and,  had 
not  the  Captain  held  him  by  force,  he  would  have 
rushed  to  his  brave  boys  to  have  made  them  ready. 

**  Keep  cool — keep  cool  !'*  repeated  Lo?ell ;  **  we 
fhall  have  notice  from  the  outposts  when  they  are 
near  at  hand.  I  know  they  come,  but  I  have 
placed  trusty  fellews  at  those  points  at  which  J 
rightly  supiK>sed  they  would  attack  us.  Now  I 
entreat  yeu  not  to  let  one  under  your  command 
move  till  the  guns  of  the  sentinels  are  heard.  Yet, 
I  would  have  them  all  awake  and  ready,  and,  when 
the  signal  is  given,  rise  and  meet  the  ibe;  there- 
fore, go  carefully  to  each  man,  and  impress  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  a  strict  observance  of  the  or^ 
der. .  I  need  not  tell  you  that  every  gun  that  is  not 
already  loaded,  must  be,  and  such  as  were  loaded 
over  night  should  be  reprimed.*'  This  our  young 
soldier  had  previously  impressed  upon  his  follow^ 
ers. 

Captain  Lovell  then  took  the  hand  of  Albert, 
and,  pressing  it  affiBCtionately,  said,  **  you  are 
chosen  by  nearly  half  of  my  little  forces  to  be  their 
leader.  I  trust  you  will  prove  yourself  worthy  of 
your  father,  by  whose  side  I  fought  the  Nianticks. 
He  was  ar  brave  as  a  lion,  and  the  idol  of  his 
company."  Here  Lovell  again  applied  his  ear  to 
the  ground,  and  informed  Albert  that  the  foes  were 
numerous,  and  not  more  ttian  a  hal^mile  distant. 
Then,  taking  from  his  undressed  leather  belt  <me 
of  his  rusty  pistols,  he  presented  it  to  the  yonng 
man,  saying,  **  this  was  your  grandfather^s.  In 
his  last  monenU,  after  he  had  been  struck  with  the 
tomahawk  of  one  of  this  same  accursed  tribe,  he 
gave  it  to  me.  I  know  of  no  one  into  whose  hands 
I  can  better  place  it  than  yours.  Go,  Albert :  bear 
in  mind  by  whose  hand  that  grandfather  died.  Re- 
member your  brother  and  sister  t  and,  should  I 
perish,  I  trust  you  will  not  forget  me !" 

Albert  stood  for  a  moment  struggling  with  emo- 
tion, then,  placing  lAie  trusty  pistol  in  his  belt,  he 
pressed  the  hand  of  his  commander,  and  haistened 
to  prepare  his  young  volunteers  for  the  momenta- 
rily-expected attack.  A  deep  silence  succeeded  the 
interview  of  the  two  officers,  which  was  only  broken 
by  the  click  of  the  pans  as  the  soldiers  snut  them 
on  the  fresh  priming. 

-  The  winds  were  hushed,  and  the  vast  forests  of 
majestic  pines  stood  in  awful  silence,  as  if  breath- 
lessly expecting  a  fearful  conflict  Presently  a 
sound  as  if  the  breeze  was  slightly  stirring  the  dis- 
tant foliage  was  heard  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  those  who  were  not  aware  from  what 
it  proceeded  looked  up,  expecting  to  see  the  nearest 
tree>tops  waving  to  and  fro;  but  the  flash  and  re- 
ports at  the  outposts  told  that  it  was  the  savage 
horde  that  came  almost  with  the  speed  of  the  wind 
upon  the  encampment,  expecting  to  surprise  the 
whites — uttering  the  wmr-whoop  and  the  moat 
findish  yells.  But  the  whites,  instead  of  being 
found  sleeping  and  in  confusion,  were  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  encounter,  and  r^ulsed  them  with 


steady  valor.  It  was  abotft  two  o*clook  when  tba 
attnek  ooummosmI;  the  clouUs  that  had  spread 
such  universal  gloom  over  the  camp  in  the  enriy 
part  of  the  night  had  now  separated,  allowing  ilie 
light  of  the  stard  to  fall  on  the  scene  of  camage^-^ 
Although  the  light  was  so  far  unfavorable  to  the 
whites  as  to  show  them  more  plainly,  yet  it  dieco- 
vered  the  painted  savages  who  befere  would  have 
been  invisible. 

For  a  long  time  it  seemed  doubtful  which  could 
conquer.  Albert  and  nis  enthusiastip  followers 
fought  Hke  tigers ;  they  rushed  impetuously  on  tke 
foe,  strewing  the  ground  with  the  dead  whorerer 
they  wenL  The  brave  boy,  elated  with  the  aoo- 
cess  of  his  little  band,  and  seeing  the  chief  of  the 
Indians,  sprang  forward  with  his  comrades  at  his 
heels,  and,  with  about  a  dozen  others,  vras  sui^ 
rounded.  They  soon  discovered  their  predicament. 
Aware  that  no  quarter  would  be  given,  were  they 
disposed  to  ask  it,  they  plied  their  weapons  with 
ahnost  supernatural  strength ;  but  they  most  ine- 
vitably havejbeen  overpowered  by  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  savages  had  not  some  of  the 
strongest  of  the  villagers  come  to  the  rescue,  wield- 
ing their  heavy  ploughshares  with  both  handa,  and 
felling  three  or  four  of  the  enemy  at  a  time.  The 
savages,  seeing  the  power  of  the  assailants,  began 
to  give  way,  till  at  length  the  whole  body  retreated 
into  the  deep  shadow  of  the  lofty  wood,  where  they 
had  great  advantage  over  the  whites,  whose  pale 
faces  showed  them  to  the  unerring  aim  of  the  In- 
dian rifle  or  their  gleaming  tomahawks. 

It  was  not  the  policy  of  the  veteran  Lovell  te 
follow  the  retreating  foe;  but  the  sanguine  ^rits 
of  Albert's  band  led  the  way,  and  there  was  no  al- 
ternative but  for  the  more  prudent  to  assist  them  or 
see  them  perish.  The  first  was  of  course  adopted, 
but  the  villagers  soon  found  that  they  were  fighting 
at  great  disadvantage,  and  were  firing  at  random. 
The  two  captains  meeting,  they  were  about  to  pro- 
pose withdrawing  their  sufleriog  army,  when  Fool- 
ish Joe  came  with  the  fleetness  of  a  dear,  bearing 
a  lighted  pitch-pine  torch,  which  he  applied  to  the 
dry  underbrush.  The  blaze  spread  like  wild-fire, 
the  flames  shot  up  the  tall  pines,  bathing  the  forest 
and  the  foe,  the  mountain  and  the  sky,  in  one  lurid 
glare. 

Our  brave  fellows  were  once  more  inspired  with 
hope,  and,  from  some  one  of  Albert's  foUewen 
crying  aloud  the  names  Henry  and  Lucy  se  en- 
thusiastically, they  were  at  once  adopted  as  an 
universal  watchword— a  wild  spirit  of  revenge 
awakened  the  latent  energies  of  the  assailants ;  the 
oonseqaenoe  ef  which  was  that  the  Indians  wen 
driven  across  a  deep  stream,  where  they  conld  only 
maintain  the  fight  with  fire-arms  and  stones.  By 
this  time  day  began  to  dawn,  and  many  of  the 
muskets  and  rifles  had  becoBieso  foul  as  to  be  ron* 
dered  useless.  Among  those  of  the  grhitea  whe 
retired  from  the  scene  of  action,  a  little  down  the 
brook,  to  cleanse  their  fire-ama,  was  Albert  In 
descending  the  bank  to  the  edge  of  the  stream,  ha 
was  aooested  by  the  chief  of  the  savages,  who  in 
poanble,  said  to  him,  «<yo«  gat 
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your  gun  wMhed  firat,  yoa  rfioet  me — me  get  mfne 
washed  firsts  I  shoot  yon.'*  Here,  indeed,  was  a 
case  of  life  and  death,  and  for  life  did  they  work — 
the  hour  for  one  or  both  had  come  :  the  rifles  were 
washed,  loaded,  and  aimed,  simultaneout-Iy.  But 
by  the  dispensation  of  Providence  Albert  was  de- 
sdoed  to  be  the  victor.  The  ball  from  his  rifle 
•track  the  guard  of  the  chiefs,  mangled  the  hand, 
and^^entcriDg  his  brain,  be  fell  a  lifeless  corpse  on 
the  sand. 

Albert  mgain  joined  his  men.  The  news  of  the 
dtath  of  the  Penebscut  leader,  while  it  put  new 
bo|»e8  into  the  hearte  of  the  whites,  filled  the  sa- 
v^es  with  doubt:  yet  tfaeyibught  bravely,  and 
the  action  might  still  have  continuc^d  some  hours, 
bad  not  an  honest  and  grateful  friend  of  All>ert*s 
taken  an  axe  from  one  of  his  dead  comrades,  and 
felled  a  couple  of  trees  across  the  stream,  some 
way  above  where  the  conflict  was  in  its  full  fury, 
bf  which  means  he  enabled  a  division,  headed  by 
the  zealons  parson,  to  cmss  the  rivulet,  and  attack 
the  Indians  in  the  rear,  most  of  them  were  slain ; 
a  few  who  took  to  flight  were  pursued,  and  one 
who  stopped  to  kill  a  prisoner,  who  lay  bound 
aboBt  a  mile  from  the  brook,  was  cut  down  by  the 
hoge  iword  of  the  parson,  before  he  could  accom- 
plish his  puipose. 

The  gpod  okl  man  cut  the  thongs  with  which 
the  prisoner  was  bottnd,  and  to«>k  him  to  Albert, 
and,  presenting  his  young  prize  with  one  hand, 
tod  his  sword  with  the  other,  he  said,  **  Victory  is 
our.,  and  I  resign  my  commission."  The  young 
captain,  unheeding  the  priest*s  sword,  caught  the 
dear  boy  in  his  arms,  pressed  him  to  his  heart, 
while  the  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  rolled  down  his 
cheeks,  as  he  turned  his  full  blue  eye  to  heaven  to 
give  thanks  for  the  luercy  of  God  in  restoring  to 
him  his  half^fiimished  brother.  Some  of  the  young 
men  bore  Henry  in  th^ir  arms,  wliile  the  rest  of  the 
living  gathered  up  the  dead,  and  returned  triuin- 
phaot  to  the  church. 

BhaU  I  follow  them  ! — no,  I  will  not  9  and  yet  I 
kave  a  lingering  cariosity  to  look  on  the  scene  of 
wretchedness  which  must  follow  even  the  most 
trioQiphant  victory.  The  criminal  upon  the  gal- 
lows, at  the  moment  he  is  about  to  be  dropped  into 
ctemi^,  becomes  an  object  of  mnrc  interest  tlian 
it  any  other  period  during  his  whole  life-time. — 
HuNMands  of  every  age  and  description—both 
iiMkand  femsle^-gather  around  his  elevated  situa- 
tiM),  eyeing  him  with  breathless  interest.  Tis 
our  nature  to  seek  the  most  appalling  sights  of 
voe;  any  thing  for  excitement.  Of  lhii<  we  have 
sufficient  proof  in  the  nomberti  which  had  collected 
to  witnes*  th<»  me<*tinp  bet  •  een  the  living  wife 
tod  dead  husband,  nnd  the  wounded  son  and  the 
ihrieking  mother.  The  very  heart's-blood  of  many 
^  the  speclaU)rs  seemed  to  flow  with  that  of  the 
deeding  soldier  and  the  tears  of  his  friends,  yet 
^  would  still  look  till  nature  gave  way  to  un- 
»lttled  curiosity,  and  some  fainted  end  fell  upon 
the  floor  with  their  eyes  still  bent  toward  the  hor- 
r^tof  sight,  ft  is  scM  thde  hi  no  shade  withmit 
^;  and  the  joy  that  beamkl  In  the  iMarts  of 


thoae,  and  the  friends  of  tfaoee,  that  returned  in 
safety,  presented  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the  mourned 
and  mourning  beneath  the  roof  of  the  vfllaga 
church.  Yet  that  contrast  was  to  be  enhanced, 
and  a  mother's  breubt  to  heave,  with  emotions  too 
strong  to  be  couuolled  ;  even  now  her  eyes  were 
strained  to  see  some  one  afar  off.  How  eagerly 
she  watches  I  8be  stsnds  amid  an  handred,  yet 
is  not  one  of  them.  Her  senses,  mind,  feeling, 
life — all,  all,  save  her  earthly  frame,  are  centered 
in  that  form  borne  in  the  arn»  of  him  who  ap- 
proaches tlie  church-door;  she  tries  in  vain  to 
move  forward ;  at  length  the  lost  Lucy  is  clasped 
in  the  arms  of  her  mother,  who  sinks  in  the  agony 
of  joy  upon  the  floor.  Albert,  Henry,  and  East- 
man, are  all  here,  with  many  others  whose  sympa- 
thies are  intensely  interested  in  this  ray  of  sunlight 
among  the  elouds  of  sorrow. 

fiut  who  is  he  that  stands  there  apparently  un- 
conscious of  all  around?  'Tis  Foolish  Joe,  he 
who  had  restored  the  child  to  the  once  aflUcted 
family.  He  heed»  not  the  delight  he  has  imparted 
— he  heeds  not  the  groans  of  the  dying^ — his  ex- 
pression is  vacant  Th6  last  night's  exertion, 
mental  and  bodily,  together  with  the  emotions  oc- 
casioned by  this  last  act  of  humanity,  had  been  too 
powerful  for  his  weak  intellect,  and  the  star  of  rea- 
son, that  had  only  dawned  in  the  meridian  of  his 
life,  was  extinguished  for  ever.  • 

UicpuBr.isHKD  Stanzas  or  Loan  Btron<— The  fol- 
lowing stanzas  are  going  the  round,  purporting  to 
have  been  co|«ied  from  an  original  manuscript  of  Lord 
Byron. 

"YES,  WE  HAVE  PARTED." 

Tes,  we  have  parted  !  never  more 

Shall  our  dissevered  journeys  meet : 
Time's  wave  has  left  upon  the  shore 

No  records  of  our  matual  feet,  ^ 

When,  hand  in  hand,  together  we 
Went  onward  by  Life's  sparkling  sea  I 

Thou  has  forgot  ten— I  have  sought 

Another  from  the  tender  prize 
Of  fiseling,  sympathy  and  thought 

That  had  their  languase  hi  thine  eyes— 
To  marvel  now  if  we  forget 
We  ever  loved  or  ever  met. 

And  still  there  flew  some  halcyon  hours 
Along  the  billows— still  there  breathed 

A  sweet,  soft  atmosphere  of  flowers 

That  round  the  shrines  of  heme  were  wreathed, 

Alas!  the  halcyon  and  the  gale 

Ckin  speed  not  to  my  distant  sail ! 

Afar  upon  the  voyage  of  life, 

I  take  my  chosen  coarse  alone— 
I  cannot  tell  what  storms  are  rife. 

Or  where  my  vessel  may  be  thrown : 
Yet  now  a  lovelier  light  appears 
Than  that  we  quenched  in  parting  tears ! 


as 
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EXPERIENC€8  OF  A  MODERN  PMROSOPMER. 

The  Age  or  Wines. — The  glorificatioD  of 
any  kind  of  wioe,  whicb  has  bMD  kept  for  a 
certaiiD  term  of  years  Id  barrel  or  bottle,  U  a 
piece  of  humbug,  *tbat  deserres  immediate  ex- 
plosion. Good  wines  will  ever  attain  perfection 
a  few  years  from  their  birth ;  and  like  the  other 
beantiful  god-sends  of  sunny  climes,  rapidly 
deteriorate  wheo  past  their  climacterio.  No 
wine  drinker^  with  any  pretension  to  taste,  cares 
for  port  that  ts  more  than  seren  or  eight  years 
old;  and  much  wine,  even  at  that  aye,  turns 
tawny,  acquires  an  acidity  in  place  of  the  va- 
lued astringency,  and  becomes  decidedly  gout- 
creating  and  stomach-turnini^.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  cellar  materially  affects  the  ripening 
of  varions  wines ;  a  damp  lodgment  assists  the 
maturation  of  most  heavy  bodied  articles  of  im- 
bibition—bottled  port  wme  may  be  speedily  ri- 
pened by  having  cold  water  occasionally  thrown 
over  it.  Brown  Sherry  and  Madeira  are  fre- 
quently boiled  into  refioenient,  particulariy  in 
the  United  States;  newly  bottled  wine  is  made 
to  deposit  and  improve  in  flavor,  by  being  dip- 
ped in  water,  and  placed  for  a  few  hours  in  tne 
sun.  Madeira,  from  its  acidity,  keeps  better 
than  any  other  kind  of  wine,  excepting  Maoca- 
beo  and  other  Roussillion  wines,  now  of  little 
note.  Claret  wine  will  not  keep,  unless  for 
vinegar.  Champagne,  the  Mousseaux.isatits 
best  when  about  two  years  old :  M.  Meet,  of 
Epernay,  has  kept  some  of  the  finest  quality  of 
Sillery  or  still  Cbampngne  in  his  cellars  above 
a  doEen  years,  but  the  temperature  of  the  vaults 
is  carefully  regulated  to  about  54  demos  Fah- 
renheit—and, Mter  all,  t)*e  quality  or  the  wine 
is  only  relomec/^  not  improved.  Hock,  and  most 
of  the  Rhine  wines,  sbiMild  be  drunk  Wore  the 
delicacy  of  the  aroma  has  been  destroyed  by 
age.  Sherry  will  not  bear  exportation  from  its 
native  clime  without  an  additloDof  the  strongest 
alcohol ;  and  requires  to  be  severely  brandi^,  if 
not  exposed  to  immediate  sale.  How  then  can 
age  impfwe  its  virtue  ?— Wines  ou^t  not  to  be 

Kublished  until  they  are  ripe  and  dnnkable— but 
)t  us  not  be  longer  humbugged  about  the  ex- 
cessive age  of  the  various  fancy  wines,  §uppo§ed 
to  be  unspeakably  superior  and  valuable.  Let 
us,  if  we  must  regard  the  age  of  wine,  look  to 
the  vintage,  and  nothing  eke.  It  is  hard  to  re- 
frain from  laughing,  when  we  see  a  venerable 
old  codger  cockinghis  half-closed  eye  toward  a 
glass  of  thin  rhubarb-colored  mixture,  devoid 
of  smell  er  taste,  and  smacking  his  lips  as  if  in 
ecstacy,  because  his  father  bottled  this  nastiness 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  When  he  telU 
you  that  it  must  be  good,  because  he  knows  it  to 
be  old,  shame  htm  from  his  heterodoxy,  by  prais- 
ing the  flavor  of  old  women  as  well  as  old  wine 
—reverence  the  juiciness  of  tough  okl  ducks  and 
bucks,  and  ancient,  and  therefore  venerable, 
pickles  and  pine-apples,  and  other  forgotten 
tenants  of  the  store-room.  Okl  wine!  stuff! 
Old  physic  is  a  preferable  article. 

Never  Laugh  at  a  Ghost  Stort  !— If,  in 
the  sufllciency  of  your  hardihood,  yon  positively 
disbelieve  the  existence  of  spectres,  be  assured 
thatyon  are  one  ia  athonsand.  i  speak  in  the 
connJieDce  of  experianoe.   The  birch  of  the 


pedagogaa  hath  not  yet  Hogg&A  wmy 
from  the  grave-yard.  Every  persooaice,  in 
every  rank  of  life,  from  nine  to  ninety,  has  seen 
or  known  somebody  who  has  an  interview  with 
aghostof  an  aunt,  grandfather, or  sweetheart. 
The  majoi  ily  of  the  company  present  at  the  re- 
cital of  a  jrbost  story,  may  take  the  tone  of  some 
daring  unbeliever  or  pretender,  and  smile  at  the 
^ridiculous  idea;"  hut,  satisfied  in  secrecy  of  the 
truth  of  the  creed,  they  are  certain  to  despise  the 
unbeliever.  Boswell  has  left  us  an  apotbesoi  ef 
Johnson*s  in  favorof  the  ghost-seers ;  Dom  Cal- 
met  the  expounder  of  the  bible,  has  giveo  ua  a 
history  of  vampyres;  Waker  Soott  has  writteo  a 
volume  on  apparitions,  and  the  calcalatiiiis 
Colton,  in  his  Lscon,  although  he  gives  a  chap- 
ter against  the  probability  of  ghostly  influences, 
has  upset  his  tneory  in  a  note  wherein  he  ac- 
knowledges their  existence.  The  ChristiaD  re- 
ligion is  based  on  supernatural  appearences. 
Frightened  people  will  not  think  of  the  necessity 
of  mh^cles  in  the  days  of  darkness,  and  thetr 
inutility  in  these  times  of  mental  refnlgenoy.  It 
is  somewhat  strangjs  that  spectres  will  msist  upon 
dragging  iron  chains  across  the  grave-ymnls: 
how  are  these  poor  wretched  ghoeU  snpplsad 
with  the  mineral  cl^?  or.  are  they  but  the 
ghosts  of  chains !  Why  will  the  spectres  w  rap 
their  flesbless  bones  in  white  sheets  on  frosty  er 
bbwv  nights,  when  by  their  supernatural  pow- 
ers, they  might  obtain  the  ghostof  acomfortabie 
overcoat,  or  watch  ^ckiakF  Would  not  the  re- 
spective ooffias  be  a  mors  fitting  and  enduriag 
garb?  By  the  way,  how  is  it,  that  despite  the 
general  dampness  of  the  grave  and  the  ckumny 
mod  of  the  grave-yard,  particukriy  on  wet  even- 
ings, that  tne  spectral  sheeU  aro  always  white 
and  pure?  who  supplies  the  ghosts  with  clean 
linen?  Some  of  the  spectres  are  more  do- 
mestic in  the  habitudes,  1  altow  ;  but  do  they 
do  not  always  exhibit  a  lamentable  if^nor- 
ance  in  the  choice  of  locality?  Tour  thorough- 
bred-out-and-out-top-sawyer  of  a  ghost,  always 
possesses  himself  ofsome  dismal  hole  in  a  battered 
time-eaten  castle,  or  inhabits  a  garret  or  cellar 
in  a  wre^bed  tenement  of  the  worst  descripCioB. 
Are  ghosts  bashful  in  their  supernaturalness,  or 
aro  they  ashamed  of  their  tomb  toilet,  that  they 
continindly  sneak  along  crasy  galleries  and  dow!i 
back  staircases,  avoiding  the  well-aired  passages 
and  comfortable  parlors  of  the  domicile,  wherein 
they  might  settle  happily  down  in  somewhat  tike 
enjoyment?  If  gnnniog  ghosts  and  sheeted 
spectres  will  rovistt  the  glimpse  of  the  mooo.  let 
them  behave  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  oitke 
times,  and  attend  to  the  amelioration  of  tbeir 
race;  let  them  cultivate  the  decencies  and  pro- 
perities  of  human  naturo  if  theyassume  its  shape. 
Instead  of  moping  in  the  dark  dullness  of  the 
miasmatic  bulging  ground,  let  them  take  a  mid- 
night frisk  in  a  fragrant  flower  sarden.  Why 
should  not  our  public  squares  be&me  conserva- 
tive ghost  walks  at  aight!  There  is  but  a 
nameless  diflference  between  moofeshine  and 
gas-light.  1  commend  these  ideas  to  the  due 
consideration  of  the  supernatural  hosts,  and  I 
trust  that  the  spirit  of  the  next  sohoolmasltr 
who  delnoots,  will  oiflciate  as  missionary,  and 
ittcaloate  the  wisdom  of  my  word.  Let  him  re> 
port  progMss  in  the  retiraoy  of  etu*  taaotoa 
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tbe  next  moooKgbt  midnight,  and  evince 

hi«  appreciation  of  oar  proposal  by  smoking  a 
choice  principe  with  ghottly  di^^nity  and  grave 
bearing.  We  shall  expect  the  honor  of  a  call, 
and  prepare  oor  spirits  accordingly. 

The  Poetbt  or  Punch  MAKiRois  as  little 
nnderstood  by  the  onillions  who  tipple  the  deli- 
ciost  beverage  as  the  difficulties  of  an  epic. 
Very  tolerable  whiskey  panch  may  generally 
be  obtained  at  the  variuns  respectable  taverns, 
bot  a  few  private  punch  brewers  can  mix  an 
article  worthy  suction.  Many  tasteless  wretches 
squeeze  the^nice  of  the  lemon  into  the  panch, 
instead  of  slicing  thinly  off  a  small  portion  of  the 
rind  or  peel,  it  i«  good  to  mb  a  lump  of  fine  su- 
gar over  the  outside  of  the  fruit;  this  process 
wiU  absorb  a  sufficiency  of  the  essential  oil  of 
the  lemon,  which  is  better  than  any  of  the  inte- 
rior aeid  for  whiskesr  punch.  But  the  chemist's 
article,  called  essential  salt  of  lemons,  is  but  the 
salt  of  sorrel,  and  is  a  poisonous  affair,  although 
frequeDtly  used  to  give  an  acid  flavor  to  punch. 
Remember  that  the  water  should  boil  for  whis- 
key pooch,  but  not  for  mm  or  brandy  punch ; 
let  it  be  as  hot  as  possible,  but  if  it  attains  the 
boiliDg  heat,  be  assured  that  your  punch  will  not 
cream.  The  rind  of  a  Seville  orange  b  an  agreea- 
ble additioD  to  whiskey  punch.  Geon^  iV.  of 
England,  whose  opinions  in  matters  oftaste  have 
never  been  surpassed,  patronised  a  potent  but 
pfeasast  puncJi,  which  was  long  the  fashionable 
tipple  at  the  symposiums  of  the  elite,  and  is  fa- 
forably  known  as  the  Regent's  punch.  One 
bottle  of  Hockheimer.  two  bottles  of  W.  I.  Ma- 
deira, three  bottles  or  Moosseaux  Champagne, 
a  quAjrt  of  the  finest  Cof^niac,  a  bottle  of  Cura- 
coa,  a  pint  of  old  Jamaica  spirits,  two  bottles  of 
Seltzer  water, fournoonds  of  bloom  raisins,  with 
the  riod  and  peel  ot  several  lemons  wai 


Seville 
oranges.  Use  white  candy  instead  of  sugar,  and 
itfoeg  green  tea  in  tk^e  place  of  water.    This' 
rforioos  concoction  is  a  cold  tipple,  and  should 
be  strongly  iced   previous   to  its   imbibition. 
Greeo  tea  is  a  splendid  addition  to  the  pqnch 
drinker's  materials  and  adds  nothing  to  the  ex- 
pense.   After  the  house  keeper  is  done  with 
tbe  teapot,  and  every  portion  of  strength  that 
hot  water  can  draw  from  the  leaves  has  been 
extracted,  tbe  searching  power  of  any  strong 
aleobolic  spirit  will  bring  forth  nearly  as  strong 
as  inftision.    A  very  delicious  and  sensible  mix- 
tare  of  good  punch  may  thus  be  made— Place  in 
the  bowl  twelve  tolerable  sized  lumps  of  white 
sagar— not  tbe  pale  brown  steam  refuse  gener- 
^  used  in  taverns ;  poor  ina  pint  of  hot,  but 
notboitiog  water, add  finely  triturate  tbe  sac- 
charine.   Oast  in  the  peel  of  two  lemons,  cut 
tfaia  aod  fine  with  a  sharp  knife;  squeeze  in  tbe 
jnce  of  tbe  fruit  also.    Then  mix  a  half  pint  of 
old  Jamaica  spirits  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  fine 
flavored  brandy,  a  wineglass  full  of  old  bottled 
porter  or  stout,  and  an  milibUum  quantity  uf 
trnok.    Let  each  ingrediant  be  well  stirred  in 
isparately ;  let  the  bowl  be  warm  before  mixing 
aaAif  all  tbe  Kt^oids  were  plaeed  before  tbe  fire 
pfonoos  to  their  introdootion  to  the  bowl,  the 

rtwoold  be  wanner  and  therefore  better, 
arraok  b  good,  a  slifht  dash  will  flavor  a 
good siaad  bowl  of  ponoh:  wherever  this  arti« 
ole  is  not  to  be  obtained,  dissolve  a  somple  af 


benjamin  seed  in  a  pint  of  rum,  and  you  will 
have  a  capital  succedaneum.  There  are  vari- 
ous additions  that  may  be  used,  and,  to  some 
taste  with  great  effect.  A  small  lump  of  butter 
is  said  to  i^len  the  punch,  but  I  never  found  any 
punch  come  bard  to  me.  The  insertion  of  a  ta- 
ble spoonful  of  currant  jelly,  the  substitution  of 
shrub  for  the  Jamaica  spirit,  the  use  df  capiU- 
aire  instead  of  su^ar,  and  sherry  in  lieu  of  the 
malt,  are  sickly  alterations  unworthy  tbe  man 
of  taste.  A  veteran  palate  would  prefer  the  use 
of  green  tea  instead  of  the  aqua  pura,  but  inci- 
pient punch  drinkers  discourage  the  innovation. 
There  is  mnch  tact  requisite  in  tbe  skilful  cut- 
ting of  lemon  peel  for  punch ;  if  is  cut  too  thick 
the  white  pith  imparts  an  unpleasent  bitter  to 
the  punch;  if  toothii^ythe  minute  cells  on  the 
surface,  which  oontaio  the  essential  oil  of  the 
fruit,  are  cut  through,  and  the  scent  and  flavor 
lost 

LovR  Letters  are  dangerous  artwles  to 
write,  and  a  man  of  sense  avoids  their  transmis- 
sion. In  every  amour,  Irom  the  secret  Hcuon  to 
the  honorable  courtship,  there  is  a  chance  of 
exposure  in  consequence  of  a  break,  and  love- 
letters  however  well  written,  roust  sound  ridicu- 
lous to  all  but  the  parties  ooocemed.  How  con- 
temptibly small  these  arrows  of  Cupid  appear  in 
the  printed  evidence  of  a  breach  of  promise  case, 
with  the  its  Used  words,  capitals,  points,  and 
dashes  of  the  printer !  Many  of  the  fair  ensla- 
vers are  so  proud  of  their  conquests  that  they 
cannot  help  showing  in  confidence  the  tender 
epistle  to  some  half  dozen  particular  friends, 
newly-married  cousins  and  schoolmates.  Love 
letters  frequently  betray  the  secret  of  a  snug 
a&ir^  and  involve  the  scribbing  twain  into  pur- 
gatonal  difficulties.  Avoid  thm  if yoo  wisk  to 
prosper. 

Vegetable  Soups  of  all  kinds  are  bad  things 
whenever  you  expect  to  swalkm  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  wine.  The  combination  of  the  vinious  ve- 
fl^etable  acidities  results  in  a  regular  fermenta- 
tion, not  over  pleasent  in  a  well  filled  stomach. 
To  a  hearty  dinner-eater,  who  cares  not  for 
more  than  his  regular  allowance  of  sherry  or 
Champagne,  these  light  soups  are  an  agreeable 
substitution  for  tlie  heavy  potage  formerly  serv- 
ed up  as  the  first  or  liehUH  course.  Turtle  or 
Mocb  Turtle, Oxtail,  Giblet,  or  Gravy  Soups, 
are  ridiculous  things  to  eat,  when  you  know 
that  you  have  justice  to  do  other  things  of  equsJ 
value.    Light  soups  for  a  large  dinner,  and  vice 

B. 


The  old  Russian  cu«tom  of  the  bride,  on  the 
evening  of  the  wedding  day.  taking  off  her  hus- 
band's ooot,  in  pledge  of  obedience,  is  still  re- 
tained in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as  also  that 
of  the  husband  depositing  in  one  boot  a  sum  of 
money,  and  in  the  other  a  small  whip.  If  the 
young  wife  happens  to  hit  first  upon  that  contain- 
ing the  money ,  she  keeps  it— if  not,  her  husband 
gives  her  two  or  three  light  cuts  with  tbe  whip. 
Henoe,  no  doobt,  has  arisen  the  universal  opinion 
at>road,  that  tbe  tow  bom  Rossiao  makes  koowD 
his  leve  for  bis  wife  by  tbe  apphoation  of  ofaas' 
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THE  PARTED  YEAR. 

From  the  LomsviUe  JavoU.    |  Time,  ceMelesa  Time,  we  know  not  when  thy  i^an- 


THE  PARTED  YEAR. 
The  parted  year  hath  passed  away  unto  that  dreamy 

land,  . 

Where  agea  upon  agea  sleep,  a  miKhty  alumbenng 


And,  like  a'blocd-stained  conqueror  grown  weary  of 

renown, 
Hath  yielded  to  the  new-born  year  his  aceptre  and 

his  erown. 
Hushed  now  should  be  each  tone  of  glee,  unquaffiBd 

the  sparkling  wine. 
While  Love  and  Grief  bow  hand  in  hand  to  Memo- 
ry's sacred  shrioe. 
E'en  haaghty  Pride  should  humWy  bend  down  from 

his  lefty  steep, 
And  from  the  banquet  laughing  Mirth  should  torn 

aside  and  weep. 
Unwearied  Thought  with  solemn  brow  droops  o*er 

the  heart's  deep  urn, 
And  traces  on  its  glowing  page  the  pest  will  ne'er 

return. 
While  Fancy  from  her  starry  light  returns  with 

moumiul  eye. 
And,  folding  up  her  rain-bow  wing,  stands  roeck'y 

pensive  by.    ^ 
Hark  I  the  low  winds  are  sighing  now  o'er  the  de- 
parted year, 
And  gathering  in  dim  autumn  leaves  to  strew  upon 

his  bier, 
While  the  tall  trees  stand  leaflesa  round  unstirred  by^ 

summer's  breath, 
Like  mourners  'reft  ol  every  hope  above  the  couch  of 

death. 
But  now  the  sepulchre  of  years  hath  closed  iu  por- 
tals o'er. 
The  form  of  the  departed  year  in  silence  aa  before. 
And  the  New  Year  with  stately  tread  steals  slowly 

o'er  the  earth. 
Robed  in  the  garments  of  his  state,  a  monarch  from 
his  birth. 

Could  we  but  lif^  the  mildewed  veil  o'er  buried  ages 

cast, 
And  bring  to  light  the  darkened  things  that  slumber 

with  the  past. 
Sad  mysteries,  undreamed  of  now,  one  glance  would 

then  unfold. 
And  many  other  mournful  things,  too  mournful  to  he 

told. 
The  cold,  the  dead,  the  beautiful,  e'en  now  they  si- 
lent pass, 
Like  floating  shadows,  one  by  one,  o'er  Memory's 

faithful  glass, 
And  Hope  and  Love  start  fondly  up  to  greet  them  as 

of  yore. 
But  something  whispers  unto  each,  be  still,  they  are 

no  more. 


dering  began. 
The  dreamy  past  is  sealed  to  us,  the  hiiure  none  i 

scan; 
We  only  know  that  round  thy  path  dark  ruins  have 

Ween  huried. 
That  'neath  ihy  wing  Destruction  rears  his  altars  o'er 

the  world. 
E'en  Science  h-om  his  eagle-height,  so  little   can 

ioresee. 
He  silent  turns  abashed  away,  if  we  but  ask  of  thoc. 
And  if  to  Eloqoenee  we  turn  mute  is  her  silver 

tongue, 
As  if  upon  her  Spirit's  lyre  the  dews  of  d*ath  were 

hung. 
Still  onward,  onward,  thou  dost  press  with  slow  an^ 

measured  tread. 
Peopling  with  cold  and  lileleee  forms  the  citiee  of  the 

dead. 
Throwing  around  the  young  and  fair  the  shadow  ot 

thy  wing. 
And  stealing  from  each  human  heart  some  loved  and 

clierished  thing. 

Yet  deep,  deen  in  each  thrilling  heart  one  fount  pe- 

maineih  still, 
Which  hoary  Time  nor  icy  Death  hath  power  to 

touch  or  chill : 
It  ia  the  holy  fount  of  Love,  whose  waters  hallowed 

lie, 
Filled  from  that  everlasting  source,  the  well-apriiig 
from  on  high. 

We  cannot  stay  thy  foot-sieps  Time!  thy  flight  no 

hand  may  bind, 
Save  His  whose  foot  is  on  the  sea,  whose  voice  is  on 

the  wind. 
Yet  when  the  atars  from  their  bright  sphere  like  living 

flames  are  hurled, 
Thy  mighty  form  will  sink  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 

world. 

An  Extract.— Alas !  how  little  do  we  ap- 
preciate a  mother's  tenderness  while  liring.— 
How  heedless  are  we,  in  youth,  of  all  her  anxie- 
ties and  kindness.  But  when  she  is  dead  and 
gone;  and  when  the  cares  and  coldness  of  the 
world  come  withering  to  our  hearts;  wlieo  we 
find  how  hard  it  is  to  find  true  sympathy,  bow  few 
love  us  for  ourselves,  how  few  will  befriend  ua  io 
our  misfortunes  then  it  is  that  we  think  of  the 
mother  that  we  have  lost  It  is  true  1  bad  al- 
ways loved  my  mother,  even  in  my  most  heed- 
less days ;  but  I  fell  bow  inconsiderate  and  how 
ineffectual  had  been  my  love.  My  heart  melted 
as  1  retraced  the  days  of  in/ancy,  when  1  was  led 
by  a  mother's  hand,  and  rocked  to  sleep  in  a 
mother's  arms,  and  was  without  care  or  sbrrow. 
'  Oh  my  mother,"  exclaimed  I,  burying  my  fade 


again  in  the  grass  of  the  grave,  \'  Obi  thai  I 
were  once  more  by  your  side;  sleeping  nerer  to 
wake  again  on  the  cares  and  troubles  of  tbis 
wprld." 
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Estnct  ftvm 

MB  OF  THE  BOWL  i  A  LEGEND  OF  ST.  INIGOE'S. 

BfthelAaUtorof  Hoii>«  Sb.  «  BobiBMB^Publkb«d  by  Lea 
&  Blajicbird. 

The  festival  of  St.  Therese,  Blanche's  birth* 
day,  so  anxiously  looked  for  bv  th  -  younger  in- 
habitants of  St.  Mary's,  and  scaicely  less  hearti- 
ly welcomed  by  the  elder,  at  length  came  round. 
Toward  sunset  r.f  an  evening,  mild  in  tempera- 
tare  and  resplendent  with  the  glorious  golden- 
tipped  clouds  of  the  October  sky,  the  air 
fiaught  with  that  joyful  freshness  which  distin- 
guisnes  this  season  in  Maryland,  groups  of  gay- 
clad  persons  were  seen  passing  on  the  high  road 
that  led  from  the  town  to  the  Rose  Croft.     The 

rer  number,  according  to  the  usage  of  that 
rode  on  horseback,  tlie  women  seated  on 
pillars  behind  their  male  escort.  Sobie  of  the 
younger  men  trudged  on  fo6t,  and  among  these 
was  even  seen,  here  and  there,  a  buxom  damsel 
cheerily  nuking  her  way  in  this  primitive  mode 
of  travel  and  showing  by  her  merry  laugli  and 
elastic  step  how  little  she  felt  the  inconvenience 
of  her  walk. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  account 
that  the  luxury  of  the  coach  was  altogether  un- 
known to  the  good  people  of  the  province. 
Two  of  these  vehicles  were  already  within  the 
dominions  of  the  I^ord  Proprietary ;  one  belong- 
ing to  his  Lordship  himself,  and  the  other  to 
Master  Thomas  Noilcy,  of  Nolley  Hall,  member 
of  the  Council,  and  sometime,  during  the  Pro- 
prietary^k  late  visit  to  London,  the  Lieuten^ 
ant  General  of  the  province.  They  were  both' 
of  the  same  fashion,  stiff,  lumbering,  square  old 
machines  which  had  been  imported  some  twenty 
years  past,  and  were  often  paraded  in  the  street 
of  St.  Mary's  with  their  bedizened  postillions 
and  footmen,  to  tlie  no  inconsiderable  enhance- 
ment, in  the  eyes  of  the  burghers,  of  the  dlgni- 
W  and  state  of  their  possessors.  The  bountiful 
foresight  and  supreme  authority,  it  may  be  said, 
of  the  Lady  Marlon  had  procured  the  aid  of 
both  of  these  accommodations  for  the  service  of 
the  evening,  and  they  were,  accordingly,  now 
plying  backward  and  forward  between  the  Port 
aad  the  Collector's,  for  the  especial  ease  and  de- 
lectation of  sundry  worshipful  matrons  -whose 
infiniiities  rather  inclined  them  to  avoid  the  sad- 
dle, and  ahio  for  the  gratification  of  such  favor- 
ites of  the  g'  od  lady,  among  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  population,  as  she  vouchsafed  to 
honor  by  this  token  of  her  regard.  3y  the  help 
of  these  conveniences  a  considerable  number  of 
guests  had  been  set  down,  at  the  scene  of  fes- 
tivity,  a  full  hour  before  sunset — this  early  con- 
vocation being  in  strict  conformity  with  the  so- 
omX  usages  by  which  our  ancestors  were  accus- 
tomed, on  occasions. of  jollity,  to  take  time  by 
tlie  forelock. 

The  fame  of  the  preparations  at  the  Rose 
Croft  had  attracted,  in  addition  to  the  invited 
guestSy  all  such  mere  idlers  as  the  hanbler  ranks 
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of  the  towiis*peo|rie  suppfied.  These 
chiefly  congregated  about  the  principal  gate- 
way, drawn  thither  by  their  desire  to  witness 
the  coming  of  the  visiters  and  to  gratify  that  in- 
quisitive love  of  observation  at  the  display  of 
holiday  finery,  which  furnishes  so  large  a  fund 
of  marvel  to  tho^e  whose  lot  excludes  them 
from  participating  in  its  exhibition.  This  ciowd 
was  composed  of  serving-men  and  maids,  idle 
apprentices  and  vagrant  strollers,  of  both  sexes, 
with  a  due  admixture  of  ragged,  bare-legged 
boys,  who  drove  a  business  of  kome  little  gain, 
by  taking  charge  of  the  horses  of  such  as  dis- 
mounted at  the  Terge  of  the  enclosure  that  sur- 
rounded the  dwelling.  In  their  estimation  Wil- 
ly of  the  Flats,  ordinarily  a  comrade  of  the  idle 
craft,  but  noW  elevated  into  a  character  of  some 
tmportahce  on  a  theatre  of  higher  honor,  was  a 
personage  at  the  present  moment  of  no  mean 
consideration,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  let  his  con- 
sequence be  seen  and  felt  by  his  old  compeers. 
His  rough  shoes  were  gp^ased  to  give  them  a 
more  comely  exterior,  his  linen,  new-washed, 
was  ambitiously  displayed  upon  his  breast,  and 
his  dilapidated  garments,  put  in  the  best  condi- 
tion their  weather-stricken  service  would  allow, 
.were  ostentatiously  freshened  up  with  knots  of 
partt-colored  ribands  which,  especially  upon  his 
veteran  beaver,  flared  in  streamers,  and  audibly 
fluttered  in  the  zephyr  that  played  across  his 
brow.  His  fiddle,  which  was  soon  to  be  called 
into  active  employment,  was  as  yet  suspended 
to  the.  kitchen  wall  in  its  xreen  bag,  and  he 
strutted,  in  vacant  leisure,  across  ;he  lawn  in 
the  presence  of  his  envying  cronies  at  the  gate- 
way, with  a  vain-glorious  and  self-gratulatin^ 
s/ep,  that  showed,  at  least,  how  complacently 
he  viewed  his  own  exaltation,  even  if  he  did  not 
win  as  much  worship  from  tlie  spectaiors.  > 

«  Troth,  Michael  Mossback,"  he  said  with  a 
significant  twinkle  of  the  eye ;  <*  but  we  will 
make  dainty  work  of  it  to-night — our  junketing 
shall  be  spoken  of  on  both  sides  of  the  bay, 
come  this  many  a  long  year.  The  quality  them- 
selves do  not  often  see  the  like, — and  the  sim- 
ple folks  that  have  had  the  luck  to  be  let  In, 
will  not  forget  it,  or  1  am  mistaken,  till  the 
voung  down  turns  into  old  bristles,  it  is  like  to 
be  a  most  capersome  and  I  may  say  melodious 
merry-making.  You  had  no  light  hand,  Mi- 
chael, in  the  ordering  of  it." 

"  You  may  make  Bible  oath  to  that,"  replied 
the  gardener ;  **  and  you  would  never  be  fore- 
sworn. Order  v,  I  did,  truly — the  out-door 
work,  the  kitchen  work  and  the  haU  work.  ' 
Here  was  the  trimming  of  hedges  to  make  all 
smooth  at  the  bank  side,  and  the  setting  out  of 
the  lawn— not  a  straggling  leaf  shall  you  see 
upon  it ;  then  the  heri>s  for  the  kitchen,  and  the 
flowers  for  the  hall !  -Faith  it  was  a  handful  of 
work  for  a  week  past.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
Michael  there  would  have  been  but  tame  sport 
to-night." 

**  Oh,  but  you  have  a  grrat  head,  for  such 
monstrous  contriTsnces,  Master  Michael:  you 
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are  a  g^ardenar  oTipardenera !  Adam  was  of  the 
trade  before  3rou,---but  he  bad  no  jig^-^aster  to 
.set  out,  I  trow,  in  his  time  : — his  noddle  could 
never  have  compassed  it— or  his  ftve  wits  would 
have  buzxed  till  he  grew  blind, — and  then  all 
his  children  would  have  given  up  the  trade  for 
ever  after.  Oh,  was  tt  not  lucky  for  us  that  Fa- 
ther Adam  was  put  to  the  oixlering  of  a  jig- 
muster?" 

**  Out,  you  beet*face,"  exclaimed  the  garden- 
er, half  angrily;  "  go  put  your  gibes  upon  them 
that  have  an  ear  fof  such  cracks  \  Why  dost 
thou  stand  grinning  there  with  thy  flaunting  rib- 
bands, when  there  is  work  for  thee  elsewhere? 
Look  to  yon  g^aping  herd  of  beggars  at  the  gate 
— they  will  presently  so  crowd  the  way  that  no 
xone  may  enter.  Look  to  it,  until  you  are  want- 
ed in  the  hall,  and  you  shall  earn  your  penny-fee 
and  brokea  victual  the  better  for  it." 

**  Out  upon  t?iee,  Michael,  thyself,  for  a  churi, 
a  cockle  weed!  I  eat  no  broken  victual,  I  trow, 
at  thy  hand:  he  would  have  scant  fare  who  wait- 
ed on  thy  charity.  A  crowder  has  as  much 
worship  as  a  spade-lifter  any  day  in  the  y ear- 
so,  cock  your  nose  at  some  one  below  you!" 

••  A  jest  for  a  gibe,  Willy,"  returned  the  gar- 
doner  guod  humoredly;  **  a  jest  for  a  gibe  ! 
Play  turkey  cock  and  swell  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent ! — and  when  you  have  let  oflT  your  spite  go 
to  the  gate  where  you  are  wanted.  Go,  friend 
Willy, — I  would  not  vex  you,  in  faith." 

The  fiddler,  after  this  short  and  ruflling  en- 
counter, having  regfained  his  equanimity,  and 
not  displeased  at  the  chance  of  showing  his  im- 
portance to  the  loiterers  about  the  gate,  went  ta 
the  post  assigned  to  him;  wliere,  with  a  self- 
complacent  tone  of  admonition,  he  addressed 
the  assemblage,  consisting  of  some  dozen  audi- 
tors, with  a  discourse  upon  the  behaviour  ex- 
pected of  them  on  this  interesting  occasion  both 
by  himself  and  the  master  of  the  feast. 

Prominent  among  those  upon  whom  this  in- 
struction was  bestowed,  was  one  who  had  ever 
regarded  Willy  with  singular  deference:  this 
was  a  lean  and  freckled  lad,  just  on  the  verge  of 
manhood,  whose  unmeaning  eye,  relaxed  fibre 
and  ever  present  smile  denoted  a  stinted  intel- 
lect, whilst  his  unoffending  inqutsitiveness  grain- 
ed him  admission  to  the  skirts  of  all  gathering's, 
whether  festive  or  sad.  His  restless  foot  and 
characteristic  thirst  for  knowledge  habitually 
impelled  him  to  seek  the  most  conspicuous  post 
of  observation,  and  he  was  now,  accordingly,  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  Willy^s  hearers.  Wise 
Watkin,«(for  by  this  name  he  was  familiarly 
greeted  by  young  and  old,}  notwithstanding  the 
parsimony  with  which  nature  had  doled  out  to 
him  the  gift  of  wit,  was  remarkable  fof  his  ac- 
quaintance with  all  classes  of  persons,  and  for  a 
certain  share  of  cunning  in  picking  up  the  shreds 
of  whatever  rumor  might  chance,  for  the  time, 
to  agitate  the  gossip  of  the  town:  he  was  still 
more  remarkable  for  his  inordinate  admiration  of 
the  fiddler. 
Willy  had  just  concluded  bis  leoture  of  ad. 


vice  to  his  cronies,  when  his  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  th^  rumble  of  wheels  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  by  a  cloud  of  dust  which  was  seen 
rising  in  the  neig|1iboring  wood  through  which 
the  road  lay  from  town. 

Hesrken,  neighbors^-r-his  Lordship's  coseh!" 
he  cried  out.  "We  shall  have  it  here  anon, 
stuffed  with  people  of  worship.  Take  ranks  on 
each  side  of  the  road^K]uickly,  I  beseech  >*oii! 
I  will  see  you  all  cared  for  at  the  feast  Nmw 
remember,  at  my  signal,  thus,— -bands  to  yeor 
caps,  lads,~and  wenches,  sink:— do  it  comely 
and  altogfether." 

"Ranks,  ranks!"  excUumed  Wise  Wstkin, 
who,  with  offioious  alacrity,  began  to  push  the 
crowd  into  the  array  indicated  by  the  fiddler. 
"  Heed  Willy,  and  do  as  he  bids.  I  wamnt 
you,  he  knows  what  will  please  the  gentle-folks 
—hands  to  your  caps!** 

The  motlley  ranks  being  formed  according^  to 
the  fiddler's  direction,  awaited  the  arrival  of 
those  for  whom  this  formal  salutation  was  de- 
signed. 

Instead  of  the  Proprietary's  coach,  a  few  mo- 
ments disclosed  a  CAti  with  a  little  thick  set, 
shaggy  pony  attached  to  it,  coming  ki  high  gal- 
lop upon  the  road.  On  the  bench  above  the 
shafts  was  described  the  jolly  figure  of  the  land- 
lady of  the  Crow  and  Archer,  in  the  identical 
suit  uf  g^een  and  scarlet  in  which  we  have  here- 
tofore noticed  her,  playing  the  part  of  cliario- 
teer.  Beside  her  sat  tlie  terrified  Garret  Wea- 
sel, who,  of  too  light  bulk  to  maintain  a  solid 
seat,  jolted  fearfully  to  and  fro  at  every  spring* 
of  the  vehicle.  The  pony  had  manifestly  taken 
the  speed  of  his  journey  into  his  own  discretion, 
and,  with  the  shank  of  the  bit  ^pped  between 
his  teeth,  and  head  curved  side  wise,  set  his 
course  doggedly  for  tlie  gate,  in  obstinate  re- 
sistance of  the  dame,  who,  with  both  arms  at 
stretch,  reddened  brow  and  clenched  teeth, 
tugged  at  the  reins,  to  turn  him  into  a  road  that 
led,  by  a  circuit,  toward  the  rear  of  the  dwell- 
ing, whither  she  was  now  conveying  sundry  ar- 
ticles of  provision  which  she  had  undertaken  to 
supply  for  the  feast. 

*<  For  the  Lord's  sake,  friends,  stop  the  beast!** 
shouted  the  treble  voice  of  the  vintner  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  Willy's  corps — **  stop  us  for  the 
love  of  mercy!" 

As  the  croVd  gathered  ta  arrest  the  runavtys, 
a  waive  of  the  hand  from  the  dame  suspended 
their  purpose.  Her  mettle  was  roused  bv  the 
contumacy. of  the  pony;  whereupon,  in  disdain 
of  the  proffered  aid,  she  g^ve  loose  rein  to  her 
beast,  and,  at  the  same  time  plying  her  whip 
across  his  flanks,  whilst  her  forlorn  help-mate, 
with  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  shouted 
aloud  for  help,  flew  through  the  gateway  with 
increased  velocity, — a  broad  smile  playing  upon 
the  face  of  the  dame  as  she  criea  out  to  the 
looken  on, — **  Never  heed  the  babe,  a  g^y  ride 
will  mend  his  health*  ** 

The  address  of  the  landlady  in  safely  passing 
through  the  narrow  way,  elicited  a  g^enerat 
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bant  of  applause,  which  ra  g  in  thouU  until  ahe 
had  £urly  got  the  better  of  the  self-will  of  her 
four  fooied  antagonist,  and  had  lialted  him,  pant- 
ingt  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

'•By  my  gossip,"  exclaimed  Willy;  "it  was 
no  such  great  mistake  to  set  down  dame  Doro- 
thy's tumbrel  for  my  Loi*d*i  co^ch !  If  it  had 
been  a  coach  and  six  it  could  not  have  made 
more  dust  or  better  speed." 

*•  It  could  not,  on  my  conscience!"  shouted 
Wise  Watkin,  in  a  shrill  response  to  Willv'ii 
laugh.—"  There's  a  tickle  to  the  ribs!— that  fid- 
dler  Willy  should  take  dame  Dorotiiy's  cart  and 
bow  necked  Bogle  for  my  Lord's  coach!*'— and 
with  this  reflction  he  joined  still  louder  in  the 
diorus  which  echoed  the  genera)  roeriment,  not 
doubtiaig  that  the  laugh  was  occasioned  by  Wil- 
ly's mistake. 

Mean  time  the  company  continued  to  arrire. 
The  coaches  came  with  new  freights,  and  fresh 
parties  on  horseback  alighted  at  the  ^e.  The 
Collector,  more  than  usually  precise  m  apparel, 
stood  at  the  door  receiving  the  frequent  comers 
with  all  that  particularity  of  observance  which 
so  stroDgly  marked  the  mannei-sof  the  past  cen 
tury;  and  group  after  group  was  ushered  into 
the  ball.  Here  Mistre»s  Alice,  in  sad-colored, 
silken  attire,  plain  and  becoming  in  its  fashion, 
gare  welcome  to  her  visiterj;  whilst  the  Lady 
Maria,  in  character  of  what  might  be  termed  the 
Mtronesa  of  the  revel,  took  post  by  her  side. 
The  neat  little  figure  of  the  Proprietary's  sister 
reccired  a  surprising  accession  of  bulk  from  the 
style  of  her  drets,  which  was  according  to  a 
niode  yet  new  in  the  province.  Her  hair,  laid 
flat  and  smooth  upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  was 
tortured  into  a  sea  of  curls  that  fell  over  either 
ear  to  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  and  to  the  same 
depth  upon  the  back,  fringing  her  brow  with 
light  and  fleecy  flakes— the  whole  powdered  to 
a  pearly,  brownish  hue,  and  inlaid  witli  jewelled 
bands.  Her  gown,  botli  body  and  skirt,  was  of 
rich,  flowered  tabby,  whose  coruscating  folds 
rustled  with  portentous  dignity,  as  the  lady 
moved  slowly  from  place  to  place.  This  derived 
still  greater  increment  of  stateliness  from  a  sto- 
macher and  huge  farthingale,  or  hoop,  made 
aftera&shion  which  the  queen  of  Charles  the 
Second,  neariv  twenty  years  before,  had  brought 
from  Portugal  and  introduced  to  the  wondering 
eyes  of  the  merry  court  dames  of  England.  The 
glory  of  this  array  gave  a  world  of  condescen- 
sion to  the  deep  and  awfully  forma]  courtesy 
with  which  the  benevolent  spinster  made  her 
salutations  to  the  freshly  arriving  troops;  who, 
in  their  turn,  it  was  obvious,  wero  tUily  impress- 
ed with  the  grandeur  of  the  accost,  and  did  full 
homage  to  tlie  claims  of  the  hdy  as  the  presid- 
ing genius  of  the  ball. 

Blanche  Warden,  with  a  playfulness  that  vi- 
brated between  the  woman  and  the  girl,  aban- 
doned the  reception  of  the  guests  to  the  elders 
of  the  (kf iiily,  and  ^ve  herself  up  to  the  guid- 
aace  of  her  prevailmg  humor,  as  she  appeared, 
alone  moment,  in  the  hall  smiling  amidst  the 


congratulations  of  friends,  and  at  another,  skim- 
ming across  the  lawn  with  a  dozen  of  her  school- 
mates in  the  random  flight  of  their  wild  ftncies. 
Her  dress  was  characterised  by  thb  simplicity  of 
u  maiden  as  yet  unambitious  to  assume  the  pri- 
vileges of  womanhood.  It  consisted  of  a  boddice 
of  light  blue  velvet  accurately  fitted  to  her 
sliape,  and  laced  across  the  bosom  with  silk  en 
cords,  the  tasseled  extremeiies  of  which  de- 
pended almost  to  tlie  ground;  short  white  sleeve  s 
looped  to  the  shoulder  by  bands  of  tlie  color  of 
the  boddice«  a  skirt  of  white  lawn  sparingly 
trimmed  with  blue,  and  divested  of  that  cum. 
brousness  of  volume  which  belonged  to  the  cos  . 
tume  of  women  of  that  day;  and  a  low  white 
ilipper  disclosing  a  foot  and  ankle  ol  faultless 
proportions.  Her  neck  and  tthouklers,  of  match- 
less beauty,  were  given  uncovered  to  the  even- 
ang  breeze;  and  her  glossy  hair,  constrained 
ibove  her  brow  by  a  fillet  ol'  blue  ribband,  fell 
in  rich  volume  down  her  back.  No  jewel  or 
jem  contributed  its  lustre  to  grace  her  person; 
but  a  bouquet  of  choice  flowers  planted  on  the 
upper  verge  of  the  boddice,  and  a  white  rose 
nestling  among  the  braided  tresses  on  her  fore- 
head, better  than  carcanet  or  chain  of  gold, 
diamond  cUsp  or  ear-ring,  consorted  with  the 
virgin  purity  and  artless  state  of  the  wearer. 

For  a  time,  until  the  thickening  shades  of  twi- 
light and  the  keennem  of  the  evening  air  began 
to  admonish  them  of  the  comfort  of  the  house, 
many  of  the  guests,  attracted  by  tlie  unusual 
mildness  of  the  season,  loitered  about  the  door 
or  strolled  across  the  grounds.  Near  the  brink 
,of  the  cliff*  which  overlooked  the  river  might 
have  been  seen  Captain  Dauntress  amusing  a 
group  of  idle  comrsdes.  Here  and  there,  a 
priest  from  the  Jesuit  House  ol  St.  Inigoe's,  in 
his  long  cassock,  diversified  the  general  aspect 
of  gay  costumes,  w  ith  a  contrast  grateful  to  the 
eye.  The  Proprietary,  with  the  buxom  old  host, 
Mr.  Warden,  and  the  aged  Chancellor,  essayed 
to  make  mcny  with  some  venerable  matrons 
who,  with  a  sagae  ous  presentiment  of  rheumatic 
visitations,  were  effecting  a  retreat  toward  the 
chimney  corner  of  the  parlor.  Talbot  played 
the  galhmt  among  a  half  scoro  of  ma  dens,  who 
flittad  along  the  margin  of  the  cliff*  with  a  clamor 
that  almost  amounted  to  riot,  whilst  in  his  wake, 
Master  Benedict  Leonard,  as  gaudy  as  a  jay, 
strutted  swaggerin^ly  along,  apparently  but  to 
indulge  his  admiration  of  his  kinsman  or  to  dis- 
charge some  shot  of  saucy  freedom  among  the 
maidens. 

With  the  lighting  of  candles  the  fir^t  notes  of 
Willy's  fiddle  were  heard  in  m  bravura  flourish 
summoning  the  dancers  to  the  hall;  and  here  the 
ball  was  opened,  according  to  prescriptive  cus- 
tom, with  the  country-dance,  which  was  led  off* 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Lady  Maria,  at- 
tended by  the  worshipful  Collector  himself  as 
her  partner,  the  couple  affording,  both  in  cos- 
tume and  movement,  tlie  richest  imaginable  por- 
traituro  of  that  "ancientry  and  state"  wbish  so 
wonderfully  pleased  the  fanqy  of  our  progeni- 
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t«T8.  Other  cUnces  of  the  stme  cfaamcter,  min- 
gled with  ji^  and  reels,  succeeded,  and  the 
company  soon  rose  into  that  tone  of  enjoyment 
which  the  eontagious  merriment  of  tlie  dance 
difiVises  orer  all  such  assemblages.  Cards,  at 
that  day,  eren  more  than  at  present,  constituted 
the  sober  resource  of  the  elder  and  i^raver  por- 
tions of  society  of  both  sexes;  and  accordingly, 
by  degrees,  the  Collector  had  drawn  off  to  the 
parlor  a  respectable  corps  of  reterans,  who, 
|vrouped  around  the  small  tables,  pursued  this 
uncient  pastime  with  that  eagerness  which  it  has 
always  inspired  among  its  Totaries,  leaving  the 
hall  to  the  unchecked  mirth  of  the  dancers. 

«  Wt-  heard  it  said  that  Master  Cocklescraf^, 
of  the  Olive  Branch,  was  to  be  here  to  nighty" 
said  Grace  Blackiston,  as  she  encountered 
blanche  in  the  dance.  «•  He  told  father  Pierre 
that  he  was  coming:  and  I  have  heard  it  whis- 
pered too.  that  he  has  brought  some  pretty  pre- 
t;ent«  with  him  from  abroad.  I  do  not  behold 
him  yet,  and  here  is  the  evening  half  gone.  Oh, 
I  do  long  to  see  him,  for  they  say  he  dances  so 
well.    Is  he  not  coming?" 

**ne  has  been  bidden,"  replied  Blanche, 
*' though  not  much  with  my  will:  I  care  not 
whether  he  comes  or  stays  away." 

<*  Ha,  Blanche  has  no  eve  but  for  Master  Al- 
bert," said  the  merry  maiden,  as  vhe  turned  off 
and  addressed  herself  to  a  sohool-mate  who 
stood  neart  *<yet  a  good  dancer  is  not  to 
be  scorned  nowa-days,  even  if  the  Secretary 
were  a  better.  And  if  he  were  a  better,  he  does 
n't  dance  so  much  ihat  we  should  content  our- 
selves with  him.  The  Secretary  has  not  been 
on  the  floor  to-night,  but  must  n^eds  be  track- 
ing  and  trailing  father  Pierre  about  the  room.  1 
do  believe  he  does  so  for  no  purpose  but  to  win 
sights  of  Blanche  Warden.  1  wonder  if  the  dul- 
lard can  be  in  love?    It  looks  hugely  like  it." 

The  Secretary  had,  in  truth,  not  yet  mingled 
in  the  dance,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the 
evening  had  loitered  in  tlie  hall,  apparently 
watching  the  sports,  and,  now  and  then,  com- 
muning with  father  Pierre,  who,  though  a  priest- 
ly, was  far  from  being  a  silent  or  grave  looker- 
on.  The  benevolent  churchman  enjoyed  a  com- 
manding popularity  with  the  younger  portions 
of  the  society  of  the  province,  and  took  so  much 
pleasure  in  the  ^manifestation  of  it,  that  he  was 
seldom  absent  from  such  of  their  gatherings  as 
the  course  of  his  duty  would  allow  him  to  at- 
tend. For  the  same  reason  he  was  generally  to 
be  found  among  the  assemblages  of  his  children, 
as  l>e  called  them,  rather  than  mingling  in  the 
graver  coteries  of  those  of  his  own  period  of  life. 
On  the  present  occasion  he  had  scarcely  quitted 
the  dancing  apartment  during  the  evening,  but 
fttood  by,  a  delighted  spectator  of  the  mirth  that 
sparkled  in  the  faces  of  the  happy  groups,  and 
heard  with  glee,  almost  equal  to  their  own,  the 
wild  laughter  that  echoed  through  the  hall. 

"They  will  presently  b^gin  to  think  Master 
Albert  Yerheyden  intends  to  set  himself  up  for 
m  pbiloff^her,"  he  said,  at  the  Secretai/  en- 


countered him  on  the  skirts  of  the  dancers,  the 
eye  of  the  priest  beaming  wiih  a  good-natured 
playfulness.  **lt  is  not  usual  for  a  squire  of 
dames  to  be  so  contemplative.  My  son,  have 
you  given  over  the  company  of  damsels  to 
consort  with  an  old  priest  in  so  gay  a  scene  as 
this?" 

•*  Father,  I  would  dance  if  there  were  need; 
but  there  is  not  often  an  empty  space  upon  the 
floor  nor  lack  of  those  who  seek  to  fill  it.  It 
pleases  me  as  well  to  hold  discourse  with  you." 

**  Ah,  benedictus!  my  son,  it  is  not  at  your 
time  of  life  that  you  may  gain  credenOe  for  such 
self  denial.  More  than  one  of  the  maidens  has 
put  the  question  to  me  to-night,  how  ihis  should 
come  to  pass." 

*•  Reverend  Father,  though  I  will  not  deny  I 
love  the  dance,  yet  my  nurture  long  made  me  a 
stranger  to  it;  and  now,  since  my  fortune  has 
brought  me  into  the  gfay  m'oHd,  I  scarce  may 
conquer  the  diffidence  I  feel  to  exhibit  myself 
in  such  unaccustomed  exercise." 

**  It  is  an  innocent  pleasure,  son  Albert,  and  a 
graceful.  There  is  healthful  virtue  in  these 
laughing  faces  and  active  limbs.  8t  Ignatius 
forbid  that  I  should  commend  an  unseemly 
sport!  but  it  hath  ever  been  my  belief  that  the 
young  men  can  find  no  better  instructors  in  the 
gentle  perfections  of  charity  and  good  will  than 
in  their  sport-mates  among  the  maidens, — and  so 
I  preach  in  mine  office:  nor,  truly,  may  the  maid- 
ens better  learn  how  to  temper  their  behikvioilr 
with  the  g^race  of  pleasing — which  hath  iti  it  a 
summary  of  many  excellences.  Master  Albert — 
than  in  the  fellowship  of  our  sons.  Now,  away 
with  thee!  There  is  Blanche  Warden,  who  has 
St-nt  her  eye  hither  a  dozen  times,  since  we  have 
been  speaking,  to  ask  the  question  why  I  de- 
tain thee  from  thy  duty.  Ah,  blessed  There se! 
daughter  Blanche  does  not  suspect  I  am  chidttig 
thee  for  that  very  fault.  Go,  my  son ;  it  were 
shame  to  see  you  so  little  dainty  in  your  com- 
pany to  prefer  the  casscock  to  the  petticoat. 
Go,  go!" 

The  lirely  gestuie  of  the  priest  and  his  laugh- 
ing face,  as  be  dismissed  the  Secretary  from  nis 
side,  attracted  the  notice  of  Blanche,  who,  as 
Albert  Yerheyden  approacked  her,  saluted  him 
with 

*•!  am  right  glad.  Master  Albert,  that  father 
Pierre  has  seen  fit  to  bestow  upon  ^ou  such 
chiding  as,  with  a  will,  I  would  have  given  you 
myselh  I  looked  to  you  to  help  me  througli  my 
ball  to-night,  and  made  sure  of  it  that  you  would 
lead  out  some  of  the  nnaidens  to  dance;  for  there 
are  many  here  that  have  not  yet  had  their  torn: 
-•-there's  Mistress  Hay,  the  Viewer's  sister,— 
she  has  sat  there  all  night,  unregarded  by  mor- 
tal man.  Ah,  Master  Albert,  you  are  no  true 
friend  to  desert  me  in  my  need." 

•*  Fair  Mistress  Blanche,"  replied  the  Secre- 
tary with  a  downcast  look,  **I  stand  under  your 
displeasure,  andjicknowledge  my  undeserving. 
Indeed,  my  dull  brain  did  not  perceive  your 
ftraits.    I  waited  for  your,  bidding.    Too  wtB 
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pnion  me  ihaXf  Mug  tmiiied  to  obedience  on 
ywr  comimnd,  I  did  not  now  presume  to  move 
withotit  it.  1  will  away  and  lead  forth  the  View* 
er's  titter  on  the  initant." 

**  Nay,  stay  now:  I  have  saved  you  that  errand. 
Captain  Dauntrees,  upon  my  petition,  has  prof- 
liered  his  hand,  and,  you  may  see,  they  are  now 
standing  on  the  floor  ready  to  begin.  You  shall 
find  other  duty." 

**  To  dance  with  you,  gentle  mistress,  an'  it 
like  you." 

*'  How  can  it  but  like  me.  Master  Albert?  Oh, 
but  I  do  niTect  this  dancing!  And  yet,  truly,  I 
naoh  better  like  it  as  we  have  danced  many  a 
time  at  the  Rose  Croft,  on  a  winter's  night,  with 
our  handful  of  cronies,  aiKl  sister  Alice  to  touch 
the  spinnet  to  a  gay  tune,  and  you  to  teach  us 
these  new  over-sea  dances.  These  were  pleas- 
ant boors.  Master  Albert,  and  worth  a  world 
of  oar  stately  birth-day  junketings,  Wi^  it 
Botsof" 

**I  kve  not  the  crowd,"  returned  the  Secre- 
tary with  a  lively  emotion;  ''but  these  fire-side 
paitimes!  you  may  praise  them  with  your  most 
prodigal  speech,  and  still  fall  short  of  their  just 
meed.  We  had  no  holiday  finery  there  to  make 
proud  tbe  eye,  nor  glozing  speech  to  set  up  per- 
reetions  which  we  did  not  own,  nor  studied  be- 
haviour to  win  opinion  by;  but  what  we  were  we 
seemed,  and  what  we  felt  we  said.  There  is 
more  virtue  in  these  hearth-side  communings 
than  you  shall  find  in  a  hemisphere  of  shoves." 

*' Ah,  Master  Albert,  you  have  seen  the  gaudy 
worid  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  can 
speak  of  it  with  assurance.  Our  little,  unfur* 
nished  province  hath  but  scant  pleasures  for 
you:  it  is  a  make-believe  to  praise  our  homely 
hearths." 

"  Now,  by  the  blessed  virgin  Therese !  I  speak, 
Mistress  Blanche,  the  very  breathings  of  my  se- 
cret heart,  and  tell  you,  though  little  I  can  boast 
of  acquaintance  with  that  gaudy  world,  nothing 
have  I  seen,  dreamed  or  tasted  of  worldly  plea- 
sure,—nay,  nothing  have  1,  in  the  wildest  flight 
of  fond  imagination,  ever  fancied  of  human  hap- 
piness, that  might  exceed  the  rich  delight  of 
those  household  scenes  you  speak  of." 

"  Wero  they  not  happy!"  exclaimed  Blanche, 
kindling  into  a  rapture  excited  by  the  fervor  of 
the  Secretary's  earnest  and  eloquent  manner. 
**  We  owe  60  much  of  it  to  you.  Master  Albert. 
Until  you  came  into  the  provincr^,  we  sometimes 
hid  a  weary  hour  at  the  Ro^e  Croft:  now,  my 
&tber  finds  it  weary  when  you  are  away.  I  do 
not,— because  I  may  surely  count  that  it  shall 
never  be  long  until  you  are  here  again.— Sancta 
Maria!  did  we  not  stand  here  to  dance?  and«  look 
yoo,  our  turn  has  past  all  unheeded  Truly, 
they  will  say  we  were  both  distraught!  We 
will  to  the  foot  again  and  take  anotlier  turn." 

It  «yas  as  the  maiden  had  said.  In  the  en- 
gvoisment  of  their  conversation  they  had  been 
pMsed  by  in  the  country-dance.  As  they  now 
went  to  the  foot  to  bring  themselves  into  place, 
Blanche  whispered,  « I  rejoice  the  Skipper  is 
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not  come  to-night:  his  shrewdness  has  taught 
him,  notwithstanding  my  father's  good  will«  that ' 
th«re  is  but  little  relish  for  his  company  at  the 
Rose  Croft." 

**  Tou  reckon  without  your  host.  Mistress 
Blanche,"  replied  the  SeereUry.  ♦*  There  is 
the  dkipper  outside  of  the  window;  and  not  well 
pleased  with  his  own  ruminations,  if  1  may  judge 
by  his  folded  arms  and  thoughtful  eye." 

.  Cocklescraft  had  been  in  the  porch,  looking 
in  upon  the  scene,  some  moments  before  he  was 
observed;  a  crowd  of  domestics  having  so  pre- 
occupied the  same  station  as  almost  to  shield  him 
from  the  notice  of  those  within.  Whilst  Blanche 
and  Albert  now  danced,  he  had  planted  himself 
in  the  door.  His  countenance  was  grave,  his 
attitude  statue-like,  and  his  eye  sharply  followed 
the  motions  of  the  maiden  His  dress,  some- 
what outlandish  but  still  within  the  license  of 
that  period,  was  of  a  Spanish  fitshion,  profusely 
decorated  with  embroidery  and  set  off  by  jewels 
of  exceeding  richness.  It  was  too  ambitious  of 
ornament  to  be  campatible  with  good  taste,  and 
manifested  that  love  of  finery  which  is  the  infal- 
lible index  of  a  t;iwdry  and  sensual  natture.  The 
thoughtfulness  of  his  countenance  denoted  an 
abstraction,  of  which  he  was  obviously  not  con- 
scious at  the  moment,  for  he  no  sooner  caught 
the  gUnce  of  Blanche  than  his  whole  bearing 
underwent  a  sudden  change;  his  eye  sparkled, 
his  lip  assumed  a  smile,  and  he  became  at  once, 
in  appearance,  the  gay  and  careless  reveller. 

**  God  save  the  Rose  of  St.  Mary's,  the  beau- 
tiful flower  of  our  New  World  ^"  he  said,  as  he 
approached  the  maiden  with  what  she  could  not 
fail  to  note  as  an  over-acted  oflbrt  to  assume  the 
cavalier.  "Viva la  Padrona,  tutta  bella,  tutta 
bona!  The  damsels  of  Portugal  will  teach  you 
the  meaning  of  that  speech,  pretty  mistress.  St. 
lago!  but  you  have  a  gallant  company  to-night," 
he  added,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  around;  in  doing 
which  he  recognised  Albert  Verheyden  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  nod  of  the  head,  and  then 
turned  his  back  upon  him.  **  By  your  leave. 
Mistress  Blanche,  I  would  dance  with  you  at 
your  first  leisure:  the  next  dance,  or  the  next, — 
I  am  thine  humble  servant  for  as  long  as  you 
will.     Shall  it  not  be  the  next  dance,  lady?" 

**  I  will  tell  you  anon:  I  know  not  whether  I 
may  dance  ag  iin  to-night,  Master  Cocklescraft," 
replied  the  maiden  coldly. 

**  There  spoke  the  same  tongue  that  refused 
my  mantle!  Your  cruelty,  mistress,  exceeds 
that  beauty  which  all  men  so  boast  of  in  this 
province.  I  would  that  I  mi^ht  bring  you  to 
look  upon  me  with  compassion.  Not  even  a 
dance  with  the  queen  of  our  feast!  A  poor, 
rough-spoken  sailor  meets  but  little  grace  in  a 
lady's  favor,  when  wiiite-handed  lute-players  and 
ballad  singing  paffcs  stand  ready  at  her  call.  It 
is  even  as  you  will!  damsels  have  the  privilege 
of  denial  all  the  world  aver,  and  I  am  too  much 
of  a  gallant  to  trouble  you  with  an  unwelcome 
suit—" 

"  I  will  dance  with  you,  Master  Cocklescraft," 
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Mid  Blanche  anziouily,  m  she  nw  the  chaM 
spirit  of  the  Skipper  working  in  his  face  notwith- 
standing his  effort  to  disguise  it;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  she  feared  that  his  peevish  aHusion 
to  the  Secretary  might  have  been  overheard; 
'<  caH  on  me  for  the  next  set,  and  I  will  dance 
with  you."  • 

•*  Now  by  the  Tight  I  thought  yoar  goodness 
would  relent!  'Tis  not  in  your  nature  to  be  un- 
kind. Gracias!  I  am  at  your  feet,  Senora-^I 
shall  be  on  the  watch.  Scotch  jig,  reel,  or  coun- 
try-dance, the^  all  came  pat  to  me.  I  can  dance 
the  bransle,  cmquepace,  or  minuet— the  corant, 
fandango,  or  gaillianl.  You  shall  find  me  at  home, 
mistress,  in  every  dime.  Meantime,  I  will  seek 
our  host,  the  worshipful  Collector.  I  have  not 
seen  him  yet." 

This  unusual  familiarity  in  the  address  of  the 
Skipper,  and  the  importunate  and  even  offen- 
sive freedom  of  his  manner  were  the  result  of 
an  endeavor  to  conceal  a  discontented  temper 
under  the  mask  of  gaiety.  He  had  brooded  over 
the  incidents  connected  with  his  late  visit  to  the 
Rose  Croft,  until  he  bad  wrought  hhnself  into  a 
tone  of  feeling  that  might  .engender  any  extrava- 
gance of  tiehaviour.  The  coldness  of  the  maid- 
en, we  have  seen,  he  imputed  to  causes  alto- 
gether independent  of  her  good  will  or  aversion; 
and  he  was,  therefore  determined  to  persevere 
in  his  aim  to  win  her  favor — an  enterprise  which, 
in  his  harsh  and  rude  estimate  of  the  proprieties 
of  conduct,  he  did  not  deem  in  any  respect 
hopeless.  He  made  sure,  in  his  reckoning,  of 
the  friendship  of  the  Collector,  from  whom  he 
had  experienced  those  manifestations  of  good 
feeling  which  a  hospitable  and  kind  hearted 
man  flings  around  him  almost  at  random,  but 
which  Cocklescratl's  self-flattering  temper  mag- 
nified into  indications  of  special  regard. 

The  agitation  of  these  topics  had  thrown  him 
into  a  perplexed  thoughtfulness  which  alone 
was  the  cause  of  his  tardy  appearance  at  the 
ball;'  and  now  that  he  had  arrived,  the  same  ru- 
mination kept  him  vibrating,  in  a  moody  abstrac- 
tion between  total  silence  at  one  period,  and  an 
unnatural  exhibition  of  mirth  at  the  next,  giving 
to  the  latter  that  gairish  flippancy  of  manner 
which  was  so  annoying  to  tlie  maiden. 

The  cordial  and  frank  civility  with  which  the 
Collector  recognised  the  Skipper  among  the 
guests,  unfortunately  contributed  to  confirm  him 
in  the  opinion  of  Master  Warden's  favor. 

«'  Why,  Richard  Cocklescraft,"  said  the  host, 
upon  looking  up  from  the  cards  which  had  been 
absorbing  his  attention,  and  discovering  the 
Skipper,  "art  thou  here  among  the  grey  beards? 
Why  should  you  flock  to  the  old  fowl  when  the 
yoimg  are  gathered  in  the  hall?  There  is  no 
gout  in  your  toe,  I  warrant  Get  thee  back, 
man — we  will  havo  no  deserters  here!  Tou 
promised  to  bring  a  blithe  foot  for  a  jig.  Mas- 
ter Cocklescraft ;  art  ^ired  of  the  sport  al- 
ready?" 

••  In  truth,  worshipful  Master  Warden,"  re- 
plied the  Skipper,  *•!  have,  but  within  this  half, 


hour,  arrived  at  the  boaie;  'tb  not  long  since  I 
left  my  brigantine,  where  matters  on  board  de» 
tained  me." 

"  Ha,  and  you  have  not  danced  to  night  ?  Then 
vou  owe  Blandie  a  turn  of  duty.  Go  quickljr 
back,  Richard,  and  foot  it  with  my  girl.  I  have 
praised  your  leg,  man,  and  said  enough  to  put 
you  on  your  mettle.  Back  to  the  hall.  Master 
Cocklescraft,  and  say  to  Blanche  I  sent  thee  for 
a  straight-backed  comrade  to  hold  her  to  the 
pledge  of  a  reel." 

<*  I  am  already  bound  to  that  pledge,  and  the 
time  is  at  hand  to  make  It  good.  1  but  stole 
away  for  an  instant  to  pay  my  duty  here,"  re- 
p'ied  the  Skipper;  and  taking  heart  from  the  fa- 
miliar greeting  of  his  host,  returned  to  the  danc- 
ing apartment  with  lighter  step  and  more  cheer- 
ful face. 

Blanche  took  the  earliest  moment  to  perfbrm 
her  engagement,  hoping  by  this  alacrity  to  ac- 
quit herself  of  her  obligation  in  a  manner  least 
calculated  to  occasion  remsrk,  and  soonest  to 
disembarrass  herself  of  her  partner's  tmporta- 
nity.  The  dance,  on  her  part,  was  a  reluctant 
courtesy,  and  was  accordingiy  so  manifested  in 
her  demeanor,  in  spite  of  her  resolution  to  the 
contrary.  Cocklescraft,  however,  was  too  much 
elated  to  perceive  how  ill  he  stood  in  the  maid- 
en's grace.  Scant  encouragment  will  suffice  to 
feed  the  hopes  of  a  lover;  still  more  scant  in  a 
lover  of  such  a  temperament  as  that  of  the  heady- 
seaman.  His  vanity  was  quick  to  interpret  fa- 
vorably every  word  of  civility  that  fell  from 
Blanche's  lips;  and  the  little  that  escaped  her 
during  the  diance  seemed  iinew  to  brighten  hts 
hopes  a'*d  inspire  the  zeal  of  his  pursuit. 

When  the  engagement  was  accomplished  the 
maiden  quickly  escaped  from  her  distasteful 
suitor,  by  retiring  from  the  hall  and  mingling 
with  other  comp  mions. 

The  guests  were  now  summoned  to  supper. 
In  a  wing  of  the  dwelling  house  tlie  tables  were 
loaded  with  dainty  cheer,  more  to  be  remarked 
for  it<  capacity  to  please  the  palate,  than  for  the 
enticements  which  modem  epicurism  has  in- 
vented to  gratify  the  eye.  An  orderly  division 
of  matrons  in  damask  and  broctfde,  escorted  by 
quaint  cavaliers  in  periwigs,  moved  forward  at  a 
measured  pace  to  make  the  first  onslaught. 
These  were  followed  by  active  bevies  of  youth- 
ful revellers  who  rushed  pell-mell  to  the  scene 
of  assault. 

In  the  housekeeper's  apartment  which  looked 
into  the  supper- room,  sundry  women,  intent 
upon  supplying  the  tables,  might  have  been 
seen  ministering  their  office  with  scarcely  lets 
clamor  than  that  which  echoed  from  the  con- 
sumers of  the  f<'ast  Here,  in  a  post  of  usurped 
control  over  the  domestics,  busy  m  rinsing  glass- 
es, cleansing  pUtters,  adjusting  pasties,  and  de- 
spatching comfits,  was  the  merry  landbidy  of  the 
Crow  and  Archer  whose  saucy,  laughing,  and 
not  unhandsome  face,  grew  lustrous  with  the 
delight  afforded  by  her  occupation.  Full  at  the 
was  of  the  apprc^riate  botmeti  of  her  ttation. 
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At  8t91  had  time  to  -watch  the  banquet  and 
make  her  comroenta  upon  the  incidents  which 
transpired  there. 

**Hq,  Bridget  CoMcaleJ    Brid^t,  this  way 
look  jou!"  she  exchiimed»  as  with  napkin  in 


>  anil  eye  i^ristening  with  delight,  she  beck- 
qped  to  the  thin  and  busy  housekeeper.  **  If 
yott  would  live  and  kugh,  pray  come  this  way 
aad  take  a  peep  at  the  table.  Who  should  we 
have  here*  as  pert  and  proud  as  if  she  was  the 
lady  of  my  Lord,  but  our  g^ossip,  Dolly  Cadger^ 
Think  of  it, — the  dame  herself,  in  her  own  true 
UtA  and  blood  among  all  these  gentl^olk. 
Marry!  Master  Anthony  Warden  was  in  straits 
to  choose  comers  when  he  went  to  the  mercer's 
fbop  to  find  them.  What  a  precious  figure  the 
•ea-lortoise  makes  with  her  yellow  camblet,  blue 
sannet,  and  green  satin!  And  that  lace  pin- 
ner stock  unon  Iter  head,  with  great  lappets 
flsonting  down  like  hound's  ears!  1  cannot  but 
bttgh  my  sides  into  a  stich — it  is  such  a  dainty 
tire  for  a  mercer's  wife.  It  all  comes,  you  may 
swear,  bran  new  out  of  the  mercer's  pack — for 
tUe  poor  man  bad  never  the  soul  to  deny  her; 
there  shall  1>e  a  twelve  month's  bra^giii^^  on  the 
top  of  this.  Good  lack!  yonder  is  Dauntrees, 
fike  an  humble  bet*,  beside  the  Y'l^^^f'*  sister! 
The  old  potrguzzler  is  never  a  man  to  flinch 
from  his  trencher.  "Master  Ginger,  1  know  the 
iDeasnre  of  thy  stomach  of  old!  I  have  warmed 
thy  insides  for  thee!' 

"For  the  blessing  of  charity  and  the  li)ve  of 
good  works.  Dame  Dorothy,  some  drink!"  cried 
Willy,  the  fiddler,  who  had  just  stolen  from  his 
post  and  eloowed  his  way  into  the  housekeeper's 
room.  .  **  Some  drink,  beautiful  mistress!  my 
tbniatis  as  dry  as  a  mid8an)mer  chimney;  swal- 
lows are  building  nests  in  it:  my  Ijps  are  dusty 
from  long  drought,  and  my  elbow  is  not  able  to 
wag  for  want  of  oil.  Quick,  good  dame,  or  I 
iban  crisp!  Ha,  the  piper's  bentson  upon  thy 
bead!  that  is  smooth  and  to  the  purpose,"  he 
exclaimed,  after  tossing  off  a  glass  which  the 
dame  presented  him.  **  Now,  worthy  hostess, 
a  bone  to  g^aw,  for  I  am  fearfully  empty  and 
Bke  to  cave  in!  speed  thee,  dame:  the  dancers 
will  be  calling  before  I  am  filled." 

**  S'»^ — Willy,  set  you  down  and  comfort  your 
■  stomach  at  your  leisure;  there  will  be  no  haste 
to  leave  the  supper- table  this  half  hour,"  replied 
tbe  landlady,  as  she  laid  a  plate  before  the  fid- 
dler, furnished  with  good  store  of  pasty;  **  take 
yoor  time  and  make  a  belly  full  of  it,  child — 
tbott  hast  earn:.d  thy  provender.  I  warrant  you, 
Willy,  you  never  had  a  merrier  pair  of  le);s  to 
*Hont  the  Squirrel,'  than  our  old  Captain  gave 
tbee  to-night." 

"Haw,  haw!"  shouted  Willy;  "CapUin 
I>MUitrees  is  a  king  of  Captains,  dame.  Troth, 
be  bath  put  a  new  spring  in  Master  Warden's 
old  floor.  I  would  have  given  a  piece  of  eight 
p«of  my  own  pocket,  Mistress  Dorothy— that  is 
if  I  bad  S3  much — to  have  seen  thee  on  the  plank 
iKHiight  footing  it  to  *  Hunt  the  Squhrel '  with 
ilteCaptaiDy  or  to  <  Moll  Pately,*  or  «>iBe  fuch 


other  merry  fKsk  as  I  aould  have  made  for  you: 
It  would  have  been  as  good  as  a  month's  school* 
ing  to  some  of  our  gentlefolks." 

"  Me  on  the  floor,  indeed!"  ejaculated  the 
dame,  with  an  affected  laugh.  **  Faith,  I  might 
be  there  as  Well  as  some  that  crow  under  a  hood, 
and  the  ball  suffer  no  shame  neither.  But  Mas- 
ter harden  doth'  not  drop  his  favor  so  low  as  a 
vintner's  wife;  he  must  needs  stop  short  with 
the  mercer.  Willy,  didst  think  before,  that  the 
publican  was  of  less  worship  than  the  pedler^ 
Hath  Dame  Cadger  better  reason  to  hold  up 
her  head  than  Dame  Weasel?  Speak  the  truth, 
man,  honestly." 

<*  Master  Perry  Cadger  hath  done  with  ped- 
dling more  than  a  year  past,"  replied  Willy; 
*'  he  is  now  a  'sublished  mercer,  with  freehold 
in  the  town  and  trade  in  the  common:  and  they 
do  say,  Mistress  Dorothy,  that  he  makes  money 
over-hand;  marry,  he  will  be  worsh«pfiil  anon; 
money  makes  worship,  dame,  all  the  world 
over." 

**  May  be  it  doth;  but  I  would  fain  know,  hath 
not  Garret  Weast- 1  as  goodly  a  freehold  in  the 
town,  as  old  a  trade  in  the  common,  and  as  full 
a  pouch  a  Perry  Cadger'  better,  older,  and  ful* 
ler,  on  my  word!  Now,  where  is  that  same  mor* 
tal,  my  husband.'"  inquired  the  dame,  looking 
around  her,  « as  I  live  by  food,  there  he  is  at 
the  chimney-check,  fast  aaleep  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  uproar!  The  noddipeake  is  of  too  dull 
a  spirit  for  such  a  place  as  this.  Wake  him  up, 
Willy!  Ciarret,  man!"  she  screamed,  in  a  tone 
Which  instantly  brought  him  to  his  feet;  '<if 
thou'rt  weary,  put  Bogle  in  the  cart  and  get  thee 
home  to  bed;  Matty  will  bring  the  cart  back  and 
wait  forme." 

•M  sleepy!"  returned  the  husband,  in  a  husky 
voice,  and  with  a  bewildered  drowsy  eye  which 
he  endeavored  to  ligh(  up  with  a  laugh;  ''good 
woman,  if  you  wait  here  until  I  grow  sleepy,  you 
will  be  a  weary  loiterer, — that's  all  I  have  to  say. 
Sleepy,  dame! .  If  a  man  but  wink  his  eye  in  the 
light,  you  would  swear  to  a  snore.  Adsheart- 
likens!  I  have  been  in  many  a  rouse,  wife,  aa 
you  well  know;  day-dawn  is  my  twelve  of  the 
cluck;  chanticleer  hath  crowed  himself  hoarse 
nyiny  a  time  before  he  could  get  me  to  bed.  I'll 
sec  the  out." 

**  Oh,  chops,  chops!  here's  an  honest  night's 
work /or  you!"  drawled  out  Wise  Watkin,  who 
had,  ever  since  dark,  occupied  a  btation  at  a 
window  as  a  specter  of  the  dancing,  and  now 
had  pryingly  thrust  his  head  into  the  housekecp* 
er's  apartment;  **  here  be  eatables  and  drink- 
ables, wet  and  dry,  to  set  any  stomach  a  laugh* 
in^!  Why  how  now,  Willy!"  he  ejacuUted, 
with  a  chuckle,  as  he  discovered  the  fiddler  ra- 
gging himself  in  the  room,  and  advaned  toward 
him  with  the  skulking  step  of  a  dog  that  is  doubt* 
ful  of  bis  reception;  **  you  know  where  the  f»t 
and  the  sweet  are,  I  warrant  you.  Oii,  Master 
Willy,  you  are  a  wise  fiddler!  their  worships  do 
well  to  make  much  of  you.  Have  you  never  a 
cnutforWatkio?" 
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<*  Out;  yw  dotterel!"  4houted  MiitreM  CoM- 
cale,  ki  a  key  that  thrilled  through  the  frame  of 
the  simpleton,  and  turned  him  precipitately  to- 
ward the  door.  **  Hav'nt  we  idlers  enough  in 
our  way  without  you?  Here,  take  this  and  be- 
gone among  thy  cronies,"  she  continued,  as  re- 
lenting  she  gave  the  witless  intruder  a  plate  of 
provisions.  '*  And  as  for  you.  Willy,  the  young 
folks  are  gathering  again  in  the  hall,  there  will 
be  a  message  for  you  presently." 

*'  1  sti^  for  no  message,"  replied  the  crowder, 
as  he  rose  and  shook  the  crumbs  from  him,  and, 
with  jaws  still  occupied,  withdrew  from  the 
apartment,  followed'by  the  admiring  Watkin. 

Upon  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  Albert 
Verheyden  had  erected  a  bower,  which  shelter- 
ed a  rustic  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Therese,  orer 
which  the  name  of  Blanche  had  been  wrought 
in  large  letters,  formed  by  a  number  of  suspend- 
ed lamps,  which  threw  a  softened  light  for  a  con- 
siderable space  around.  Hither,  alter  supper, 
Mr.  Warden,  with  a  small  party  of  his  Quests, 
had  strolled,  in  the  interval  before  the  sports  of 
the  erening  were  resumed.  Cocklescraft  had 
Watched  the  opportunity,  and  now,  somewhat 
elated  with  wine  as  well  as  buoyed  up  with  hope, 
had  tracked  the  Collector's  footsteps  until  he 
found  hin  separated  some  little  space  from  his 
company. 

«  Well  met,  Master  Warden!*'  was  the  Skip- 
pet's  accost,  so  ^miliarly  whispered  in  the  ear 
of  his  host  as  to  produce  a  slight  movement  of 
surprise.  **  Well  met,  Caballero!  I  have  a  word 
for  thy  private  ear;  this  way,  if  you  please.  It 
is  somewhat  cool,  so  I  will  to  my  purpose, 
roundly,  in  seaman's  fashion." 

**  Speak  what  thou  wilt,  but  quickly,  Master 
Cocklescraft,  and  in  plain  phrase:  I  sliall  like  it 
the  better.*' 

"  Master  Warden,  then,  without  mincing  the 
matter,  I  would  have  your  leave  to  woo  our 
beautiful  maiden,  your  daughter." 

"Who, — what,— how?"  interrupted  the  Col- 
lector, in  a  voice  that  spoke  his  astonishment. 

'fYour  daughter.  Mistress  Blanche;  ay,  and 
have  your  good  word  to  the  suit:  I  love  her  like 
« true  son  of  the  sea — heartily,  and  in  that  sort 
would  woo  her." 

•<  What  is  it  you  ask?"  again  spoke  the  host 
with  increased  surprise. 

«I  have  gear  enough.  Master  Warden;  no 
man  may  turn  his  heel  on  me  for  lack  of  gold." 

**How  now,  sirrah!"  interrapted  the  Collec- 
tor, as  in  this  brief  space  the  storm  had  gatliered 
to  the  bursting  point:  "You  would  woo  my 
daughter? — woo  her? — my  Blanche?  Richard 
Cocklescraft,  hast  lost  thy  wits — ^turned  fool, 
idiot;  or  is  thy  brain  fevered  with  drink?  You 
make  suit  (•  my  daughter?  You  win  and  wear 
a  damsel  of  her  nuture!  Hear  me.  Thy  craft 
is  a  good  craft-^I  do  not  deny  it;  an  honest  call- 
ing, when  lawfully  followed!  a  brave  calling! 
but  thou  Mil'st  on  a  false  reckoning  when  thou 
hopest  to  find  fiivor  with  my  girl  Blimche.  Thy 
foogh  sea:^cket  and  thy  sharking  license  on  the 


salt  sea  mates  net  with  daughter  of  mine: 
rose  leaf  and  the  sea-nettle!  You  venture  too 
largely  on  your  welcome,  sirrah  I"  he  said,  ashi» 
anger  began  to  show  itself  in  his  quickened 
Npeech,  above  his  effort  to  restrain  it.  '  *  Master 
Skipper,  thero  i^  insolence  in  this.  Hark  yoit« 
sir!  if  you  would  not  have  me  disown  your  ac- 
quaintance and  forbid  you  my  house,  you  will 
never  speak  again  of  my  daughter." 

With  this  brief  rebuke  of  the  Skipper's  aspi- 
rations the  host  retreated  hastily,  and  much  out 
of  humor,  into  the  house,  leaving  his  guest  in  a 
state  of  bewilderment  at  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected issue  of  the  interview.  For  a  n>oment 
I  he  seaman  stood  fixed  on  the  spot,  his  lips  com- 
pressed, his  hands  clenched,  and  his  eye  directed 
to  the  retiring  figure  of  the  Collector,  at  lenf^ih, 
beginning  to  find  breath  and  motion,  he  mutter- 
ed, "  So,  it  has  come  to  this!  he  has  been  play- 
ing the  hyprocrite!  It  was  but  a  holiday  wel- 
come, after  all!  1  shall  note  it  for  future  remem- 
brance. A  sea*nettle!  By  Saint  \nthony  be 
shall  find  me  one!  And  that  sharking  license 
he  spoke  of:  he  shall  taste  its  flavor.  This  girl 
hath  been  trained"  in  her  dislike.  Oh,  it  is  his 
sport  to  see  me  foiled!  I  am  brought  here  ex- 
press to  the  ball  by  his  persuasion,— nay,  com- 
mand; I  am, caressed  with  courte^es,  and  even 
challenged  to  romps  with  the  maiden  by  his  own 
lips.  Who  so  free  in  his  admission  here  as  I? — 
Richard  Cocklescraft,  forsooth!  One  would 
have  thought  we  had  been  fellow  thieves  in  our 
time;  there  was  such  cronying  in  his  phrase :  and 
then,  at  last,  when  frankly  I  tell  him  my  pur- 
pose, I  am  to  be  huffed  and  hectored  of  the 
ground  with  bullying  speeches!  He  must  bounce 
me  as  if  I  were  a  cowardly  boy.  Oh,  wind  and 
wave  and  broad -sea  sky!  it  was  not  in  your  nurs- 
ing 1  learned  Oie  patience  to  bear  this  wrong. 
Thou'rt  not  too  old  yet,  Anthony  Warden,  to  be 
taught  the  hazard  of  rousing  a  Bloody  Bro:her! 
And  as  for  thee,  gay  maiden,  dream  on  of  thy 
bookish  ballad-singing,  Master  Albert!  I  have  a 
reckoning  to  settle  with  him.  It  will  be  a  dainty 
exploit  to  send  him,  feet  foremost,  into  the 
Chapel  for  a  blessing.  Luckily,  Sir  Secretary, 
you  owe  me  the  worth  of  an  unsatisfied  grudge! 
Softly — Master  Verheyden  hioiself!  we  meet  at 
a  fortunate  hour." 

The  soliloquy  of  the  Skipper  was  interrupted 
by  the  approach  of  the  Secretary,  who  entered 
alone  into  the  bower  and  paused  a  moment  be- 
fore the  little  altar.  A  light  tap  on  the  shoul- 
der made  Albert  aware  of  the  presence  of  Cock- 
lescraft, and  turning  round  to  confront  the  per- 
son who  gave  it,  he  was  immediately  greeted 
with  the  accost,  '*  1  have  a  word  for  your  ear, 
sir;— if  you  be  a  man  you  will  follow  me  out  of 
this  broad  light.  What  I  have  to  say  is  bet- 
ter told  where  no  one  may  observe  us;  follow 
me,  sir." 

••You  arc  somewhat  too  peremptory,"  re- 
plied the  Secretary,  as  he  stepped  af^r  the 
Skipper  toward  the  dtfi*:  •<  I  follow,  though  I 
think  more  courtesy  would  befit  your  station.  I 
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htVe  once  before  marked  and  reproved  your 
rudeness.^ 

*  1  h?vc  no  courtesies  to  waste  on  Ihce,"  »aid 
Cocklesraft,  sharply;  ♦*  my  business  is  with  thy 
manhood.  You  have  the  maiden  to  thank  that 
1  did  not  brtn^you  to  instant  account  for  that  in- 
solent reproof  you  speak  of.  I  come  to  deal 
with  you  upon  it  now.  Art  thou  a  man  ^  Dar'st 
tbou  meet  me  to-morrov,  at  noon,  at  Corawa- 
ley's  Cros8>" 

'*  I  dare  meet  you  and  any  or  all  who  have 
right  to  claim  it  of  me/'  replied  Albert,  prompt- 
ly, "in  the  way  <  f  honorable  quarrel,  if  such  be 
the  meaning*  of  your  challenge.  And  although 
I  am  ignorant  of  }  our  degree,  and  may  question 
your  right  to  defy  me  to  equal  contest,  yet  honor- 
ed u  you  have  been  under  this  roof,  1  shall  rest 
content  with  that  as  sufficient  pKdge  of  your 
claim  to  my  attention.  You  shall  find  me,  sir, 
punctual  to  your  summons." 

**1  scorn  the  shallow  claim, ^'  returned  the 
Skipper,  <*to  such  honor  as  they  who  inhabit 
here  may  confer.  The  master  of  the  Otive 
Brsnce  need  not  vail  his  top  to  a  clerkiali  spinner 
of  sylbblesp  even  though  the  minion's  wtiting- 
stool  be  found  in  my  Lord's  own  ante-chamber. 
1  shall  see  you  to-morrow  at  noon,  at  the  Cross." 

**To-morrOw  at  noon,"  replied  the  Secre- 
taty,  "yoti  sliall  not  complain  of  my  absence, 
Sir." 

"It  is  veil!  So  good  night,  Masiter  Secre- 
tary!" rejoined  the  Skipper,  scornfully,  as  he 
bowed  to  his  antagonist  and  set  forth  to  seek  his 
boat  which  lay  in  waiting  beneath  the  bank. 

The  Secretary  turned  toward  the  dwelling, 
•omewbat  disturbed  by  the  novel  situation  into 
which  he  had  been  so  unexpectedly  thrown,  but 
retohted  to  conceal  tlie  disquiet  of  his  mind  and 
pftserve  the  same  outward  composure  which  had 
■srked  his  deportment  during  the  previous  por- 
tion of  the  evening. 

•*  Who  lurks  there?"  he  demanded  in  a  stem 
voice,  aalie  perceived  the  figure  of  a  man  steal- 
ing off  from  his  path  immediately  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  spot  where  the  interview  with  Cockle- 
•crafihad  terminated,  '*Who  is  it?"  he  added, 
checking  himself  and  speaking  in  a  gentler  tone, 
"that  plays  hide  and  seek  here  on  the  lawn  ?" 

"  Nobody,"  returned  a  voice  from  the  shelter 
of  the  shrubbery,  *'  nobody  but  me,  honorable 
Master  Verheyden:  me,  Watkin,"  continued  the 
bslf-witted  lad,  as  he  came  visbty  into  the  pre- 
tence of  the  Secretary.  ••  Hav'nt  we  had  a  (a- 
nnms  junketing?  Oh)  what  I  liave  eaten  and 
drunk  this  blessed  night!  and  what  dancing. 
Master  Verheyden!  was  there  ever  such  fid- 
dling? Wilty'is  a  treasure  to  the  quality,  I  war 
nut  you-     Where  have  you  such  another?" 

"You  should  be  looking  on  ut  the  dancing," 
•sid  Albert,  anxious  to  ascertain  from  the  lad  if 
he  hnd  hwd  any  thing  of  what  had  just  pass- 
ed between  himself  and  Cocklescraft.  «<How 
eoobes  it,  Watkin,  that  ymi  are  away  from  your 
posi?" 
"0^  Mm  yoo»  Maitet  Veriieyden,  I  have 


more  on  my  hands  than  you  would  guess  in  m 
week's  striving.  Now,  what  should  Mistreat 
Coldcale  say  to  me  when  I  had  gobbled  up  my 
supper,  but,  v\  gtkin,  take  this  trencher  and  this 
pot  down  to  the  bank  side,  and  there  feed  the 
seamen  of  Master  Cockles^raft's  boat,  which  yeu 
shall  find  at  the  landing  below  the  gnrden.  And 
so,  truly,  there  I  found  ihe  hungry  tarpaulins: 
and  they  did  eat.  Master  Albert,  like  fishes,  and 
drink  hke  wolves.  It  is  Mistress  Blanche's  birth- 
day, says  I,  so  we  will  have  no  hungry  bellies 
here,  comrades,  und  they  laughed,  and  1  came 
up  the  bank  as  1  went,  running  almost  out  of 
breath  to  see  fiddler  Vvilly  strike  up  again.  And 
that's  the  way  I  fell  pop  upon  you  Blaster  Secre- 
tary." 

'*  It  was  a  lucky  speed,  Watkin;  now  get  thee 
gone !"  said  Albert,  as  he  slowly  bent  his  steps  to- 
ward the  hall  and  mingled  again  in  the  bustle  of 
the  scene. 

As  midnight  drew  near  the  elder  guests  had  all 
retired;  and  at  last  even  the  most  buoyant  be- 
gan to  yield  to  that  weariness  of  limb,  by  which 
nature  has  set  her  Umit  to  the  endurance  of  so- 
cial pleasure,  no  le«s  peremtorily  to  those  in  the 
prime  of  youth  than  to  such  as  wane  in  their  days 
of  decline. 

THE  ArTTnDDOVE. 
BT  Mas.  L.  H.  BieovxMmr. 

**Tell  me  a  story,  pUut^  my  litde  girl 
Lisp'd  from  her  cradle.   So  I  boot  ne  down. 
And  toM  her  how  it  lain'd,  and  rainU 
Till  all  die  flowers  were  cover'd,  and  the  trees 
Hid  their  tall  heads, and  where  the  houMSsCood, 
And  people  dwelt,  a  fearful  deluge  roU'd ; 
Because  the  world  wat  wicked,  and  lefiis'd 
To  heed  the  word  of  God. 

But  one  good  man. 
Who  long  had  wam'd  the  wicked  to  repent, 
Obey,  and  live,  taught  hf  the  voice  of  Heaven, 
Had  built  an  ark  and  thither,  wuh  his  wife 
And  children,  turn'd  for  nS^.   Two  and  two, 
Of  birds  and  beasts,  and  creeping  Uiings,  be  took. 
With  food  for  all ;  and  when  the  tempest  roar*d, 
And  the  great  fountains  of  the  sky  poin''d  out 
A  ceaseless  flood,  till  all  beside  were  drowned. 
They  in  their  quiet  vessel  dwelt  secure. 

And  so  the  mighty  waters  bare  them  up, 
And  o'er  die  bosom  of  the  deep  diey  ssifd 
For  many  days.    But  then  a  gentle  dove 
'Scap'd  from  the  casement  of  the  ark,  and  spread 
Her  h)nely  pinion  o'er  the  boundless  wave. 
All,  all  was  desobtion.    Chiipiog  nest. 
Nor  face  of  a  man,  nor  Ihring  diing  she  saw, 
For  all  the  people  of  theeanh  were  drovm'd. 
Because  of  disobedience. 

Nought  she  spied, 
Save  wkle,  deep  watera,  and  dark,  frowning  skies, 
Nor  found  her  wwiy  foot  a  ilaee  of  rest, 
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80,  with  a  leaf  of  olive  in  her  moacfa, 

Sole  fniil  qf  her  drear  voyage,  whieh,  perebanoe, 

Upoo  aome  wrecking  billow  floated  by. 

With  drooping  wing  the  peacefiil  ark  she  aeugfat. 

The  righteous  man  that  wandering  dove  received. 

And  to  her  mare  restor'd,  who,  with  sad  moan. 

Had  wondered  at  his  absence. 

Then  1  looked 
Upon  the  child,  to  see  if  her  young  thought 
Wearied  with  following  mine.    But  her  blue  eye 
Was  a  glad  listener,  and  the  eager  breath 
0<  pleasM  attention  curl*d  her  parted  lip. 
And  so  I  told  her  how  the  waters  dried, 
And  the  green  branches  wav'd,  and  the  sweet  buds 
Came  up,  in  loveliness,  and  that  meek  dove 
Went  forth  to  build  her  nest,  and  thousand  birds 
Awoke  their  song  of  praise,  while  the  ttr*d  ark 
Upon  the  breeiy  breast  of  Arrarat 
Repos'd,  and  Noah,  with  glad  spirit,  iear*d 
An  altar  to  his  6od« 

Sinoe,  many  a  time, 
When  to  her  rsst,  ers  evening^  earhsst  star, 
That  Uttle  one  is  laid,  with  earnest  tone. 
And  pore  cheek  pressed  to  Wne,  she  fondly  asks. 
-The  ark  and  dove- 
Mothers  can  tell  how  oft. 
In  the  hearth  atoquenoe,  die  prayer  goes  op 
From  a  seal*dlipi  and  tenderly  hath  blent, 
With  die  warm  touching  of  the  sacred  tale, 
A  voioelsas  wish,  that  when  that  timid  soul. 
Now  in  the  rosy  mesh  of  infrney, 
Fast  bound,  shall  bare  the  bHlowt  «f  the  world, 
LttLo  that  exploring  dove,  and  find  no  rest, 
ApieroM,  a  pitying,  a  redeeanng  hand 
May  gently  guide  it  to  the  ark  of  peace. 

THE    SOLDIER'S    RETURN. 

It  would  miipear  that  notfamg  but  the  hmry 
progress  of  tinie-~iiothing  bnt  the  selfish  torpor 
of  middle  age— enables  ut  to  calculate  the  mignty 
ebb  and  flow  of  our  spring-tide  of  life,  or  analyse 
the  ckMMla  and  sttasnioe  of  **  the  April  climate 
of  owr  yeara."  How  little  do  the  yowi£  appre- 
ciate the  Talne  of  their  ye«th  !-«that  bnef  sea- 
aoo  of  vivid  impressions  when  mind  and  heart, 
and  body  are  alike  healthy.— alike  nntonclied 
by  the  oorruptioos  of  iBortal  nature;— when  the 
ejre  sees  with  its  own  aiffht,--the  boaom  swells 
with  iu  own  emotiooa ; — when  the  lore  of  God, 
aad  of  his  creaturea  ia  warm  and  bright  within 
us,— when  the  scorn  of  the  soomer  has  not 
reached  our  ears,  nor  the  iron  of  adversity  en- 
tered into  our  soul  Rimiors  of  wrong,  and  eril, 
and  sufiering  assail  us ;  but  we  reject  a  lesson 
that  finds  no  echo  io  our  experience.  Nay,  so 
unreal  is  the  picture  of  human  afliotioD,  that 
we  look  forth  and  hail  those  shadows  imparted 
to  the  imaginary  landscape  of  life  by  the  honi- 
lieb  of  the  oU,  and  the  still  more  frigid  lessons 
of  written  wisdos,  aa  only  intended  to  set  forth 
witfi  brighter  lustre  the  giitterii^  poiuUof  joy 
and  proapwity  ^rklii^  at  ialtrvali  upe^jts 


snrfhoe.  ^Despair*'  seema  a 
speech ;  ^  anguish'*  a  poetical  expression ; 
"  wo"  the  favorite  rhyme  of  a  plaintive  atai 
Ah!  bitter  experience !— gnawing,  clingii^^ 
cleaviog  curse  of  mortal  sorrow !— wherefore 
must  thou  come  with  thy  realities  of  the  grav^e 
and  the  worm,  the  pang  of  absence,  the  sting  of 
diMppointment,  to  prore  that  the  sun  can  araae 
in  vam,  and  the  spnng  breathe  forth  its  bearenly 
breath  only  to  deepen  the  winter  withering  vritn- 
in  our  heart  of  hearts ! 

Caroline  Wjrndham  at  seventeen  waa  the  hap- 
piest creature  in  the  world ;  the  buoyant  apirits 
that  brightened  the  lustre  of  her  beauty  were  tbe 
result  of  health,  prosperity,  and  good  humor. 
Her  father  had  died  so  early  in  her  own  life  that 
the  deprivation  was  unfelt;  and  her  mother  (her- 
self a  creature  of  impulse)  was  consoled  for  the 
loss  by  the  endearments  or  this  only  daughter,  a 
girl  of  singular  loveliness  and  promise.  Caio- 
une  bad,  tnerefore  as  fair  a  chance  of  beiiigf 
spoiled,  as  too  much  tenderness  and  tending 
usually  afotl  to  a  human  ^  angel"  with  hloe 

ri,  glistening  ringlets,  the  foot  of  a  foiry,  mod 
voice  of  a  siren. 
The  only  chiki  of  a  widow  ia  eaay  circvoi- 
stances  is  predestined,  indeed,  to  darlinghood. 
The  same  passionate  tenderness  that  clioga  to  its 
infancy  for  consolation,  watches  orer  the  gradeaJ 
unfolding  of  the  bud,  tne  luxuriant  hkxMn  of  the 
perfect  flower,  as  if  no  other  blossom  grew  mmid 
the  gardens  cif  earth;  and  if  ever  an  all- en 
grossing  partiality  were  excusable,  it  waaie  the 
iDitaDoe  of  Caroline,  who  was  aa  vanoualy  mmd 
laviahly  endowed  aa  the  princeas  of  a  fairy  tsJa. 
Even  the  one  thing  wantmg  (a  deficiency  cakmn 
lated  to  waken  alia  mother's  anxieties)  paeeed 
unregarded  anud  the  multitude  of  her  good  gilts: 
she  was  portioolesa.  Mrs.  Wyndham  waaawmra 
that  a  rapacious  heir-male  waa  k»king  eagerly 
to  her  iointure,  derived  from  an  estate  ngidly 
entailed,  which  she  had  brought  forth  no  aoo  to 
inherit;  and  that  a  paltry  pittance  of  two  tboe- 
sand  pounds,  the  savings  of  her  frugality,  waa  mil 
the  dowry  of  poor  Caroline.    But  what  signified 
this  want  of  fortune  to  a  girl  so  fascinatmg,  ao 
admired,  so  courted  ?— whose  smile  waa  ^  me 
India  in  itself,"— whpae  price  ^  above  rubiea." 
It  is  true  that  more  than  one  manly  cheek  wma 
already  aeen  to  flush,  and  more  than  one  maaly 
voice  beard  to  tremble  on  the  approach  of  her 
light  footsteps ;  and  Mrs.  Wyndham,  aelf-aeoure 
of  a  rich  and  illustrious  aon-in-law  whenever  it 
might  suit  her  to  relax  the  tenacity  of  her  ma* 
temal  embraces,  and  part  with  a  oomfiaaiee  no 
beloved,  abataioied  from  the  lessons  of  worldly 
wisdom  bestowed  by  modem  mothers  upon  their 
children.    She  was  rather  anxious  to  delay  than 
hasten  Caroline's  choiee,  in  order  that  she  might 
keep  her  yet  a  few  years  loqger  wholly  her  own; 
—steal  by  night  like  a  miser,  and  gloat  upon  her 
treasure  when  all  other  eyes  were  sleeping; 
watch  every  passing  cloud  upon  her  counte- 
nance, to  secure  her  firom  the  trivial  vexatioos 
of  life  ;--guard  her^  pray  for  her,  idelise,  adore, 
caresay— MKuriate,  m  short,  in  att  the  raptures 
ofa  mother's  fondness.   Atheat,itiaagnevoeB 
trial  te  reliaouish  to  aoother'a  guardiaeahip  the 
ectotonr'     ' 


aole  objects 
CaroliMrahflartti 


i  vhile,  waa  ef  tee  pure 
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aaAMiemU  ft  texture  to  be  mmIy  excited.  She 
hftd  already  frowoed  upon  the  suit  of  one  titled 
adnirer ;  mnd  wa*  readily  induced  to  accede  to 
hsr  mother's  opinioo  that  Sir  William  Wildair 
was  a  mere  fox«huDter,  and  Lord  Martingale  a 
nan  of  onsettled  principles.  But,  alas  !  when 
Arthur  Borlinton  arrived  with  his  regiment  at 
Dorer,  where  the  Wyndhams  were  passing  the 
bathing  season,  and,  having  contrived  to  be  pre- 
lented  o  tbeiracquaintance,  professed  a  sudden 
ftith  in  ^the  infallibility  of  the  mother,  and  bent 
a  knee  of  adoration  to  herself,  Caroline  began 
to  ooDceiye  the  possibility  of  a  second  obiect  of 
attaehmeot.  She  was  still  submissive, still  duti- 
ful, still  tender  to  her  mother ;  but,  in  spite  of 
rsfnoostrance  and  prohibition,  made  no  secret 
of  her  growing  predilection  for  the  handsome 
Xoufiff  devotee. 

At  first, indeed,  the  prohibition  was  moderate- 
If  expr^Med.  It  appeared  impossible  to  the 
dodiig  parent  that  her  Caroline  could  cherish  a 
wrong  thought  or  blameahle  inclination;  and 
the  acquaintance  was  suffered  to  proceed  from 
likiog  to  love,  from  love  to  infatuation ^  ere  she 
uttered  a  decisive  ne^ptive.  Conviction,  loud 
words,  angry  admonitions,  and  hard  menaces 
came  together ;— but  they  came  too  late. 

*^  Arthur  Burlinton  hsis  not  a  shilling,"  ex- 
dained  Mrs.  Wyndham. 

*'Heha8  a  liberal  mind,"  rejoined  Caroline. 

**  Arthur  Burlinton  has  not  a  grain  of  interest 
to  push  him  forward  in  his  profession,"  said  the 
nother. 

*^He  has  talent  and  energy"  observed  the 
dai^ter. 

**  Arthur  BurHoton  is  a  man  of  low  connex- 
ions!*' 

**  He  has  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  a  man 
ofhomwr." 

And  the  spirited  girl  blushed  while,  for  the 
Ihit  time,  she  ventured  to  oppose  a  mother's  au 


Mrs.  Wjrndham  now  attempted  a  different 
woib  of  persuasion. 

**  My  child,"  said  she,  *'  you  have  been  ten- 
derly and  delicately  reared.  Think  what  it  weuld 
be  to  ne  leAve  you  exposed  to  the  privations  of 
penary,  to  the  uncertain  destinies  of  a  soldier's 
wifer 

But  Caroline's  heart  was  bright  with  the  sun 
liuDe  of  yooth ;  and  thou^,  at  her  mother's  bid- 
diag,  she  looked  forth  into  futurity,  she  could 
rspurd  no  privation  as  afflicting  connected  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  beloved  Arthur.  Penury  was 
anere  word  to  a  creature  reared  in  the  lap  of 
hixary;  economy  a  pleasing  branch  of  minor 
morals ;  and  as  to  the  perils  of  a  military  career, 
her  Bodoo  of  warring  armies  was  purely  histori- 
cal;—the  dragoons  of  that  epoch  seemed  made 
to  grace  the  splendid  pageantry  of  reviews  and 
parades. 

la  short,  her  heart  beat  so  quick  whenever 
irthur  Burlinton's  name  was  mentioned,  that 
lb  had  bat  little  philosophy  at  her  disposal  for 
thiMQsidtration  of  their  mutual  prospects.  She 
wipr,  indbod,  while  listening  to  her  mother's  ap- 
peal; and  Hts,  Wyndham  argued  wonders  from 
her  tears,  without  suspecting  that  they  flowed 
(raa  the  consciousness  of  raving  already  en- 
ttoglad  herself  in  a  soleain  betroChment  with  the 


object  of  her  mother's  repignance.  Dreading 
a  still  more  express  and  sacred  prohibition,  she 
even  consented  to  fulfil  the  engagement  by  a  se- 
cret marriage ;  Arthur  having  assured  her  that 
the  mother  who  had  dealt  toward  her  with  sueh 
undeviating  indulgence,  could  not  and  would  not 
withhold  her  benediction  from  a  vow  already 
solemnised. 

And  so  far  he  was  right  in  his  calculations 
Mrs.  VV  vndham  did  consent  to  bless  the  penitent 
bride ;  she  r/ief  extend  her  hand  in  pledge  of  peace 
to  her  unwelcome  son-in-law;  she  did  even 
hasten  to  slay  the  fatted  calf,  and  make  merry 
in  honor  of  these  ill-omened  nuptials.  But  there 
was  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  her  voice,  and  a 

Stance  of  anguish  in  her  eyes  throughout  all 
lese  rejoicings;— it  was  plain  that  she  was  only 
laboring  to  spare  the  feelin^n  of  her  rebellious 
girl.  Within  a  few  weeks  sue  sickened,  died, 
was  buried,  without  any  ailment  beyond  the  se- 
cret pang,  betraying — 

How  sharper  ihan  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child. 

Perhaps  of  the  three,  Arthur  Burlinton  was 
most  to  be  pitied.  He  knew  himself  to  he  the 
active  cause  of  Caroline's  disobedience»  the  pas- 
sire  cause  of  Mrs.  Wyndham's  untimely  end ; 
and  whenever  he  sat  watching  the  tears  that 
stole  down  the  cheeks  of  his  wife,  seemed  to  note 
anew  that  mournful  wave  of  the  dying  mother's 
head,  which  was  ever  present  in  toe  daughter's 
memory.  His  means  were  too  small  to  arord  to 
the  delicate  Caroline  those  luxuries  or  rather 
necessaries  of  her  station,  which  the  loss  of  her 
cheerful  home  now  rendered  doubly  necessary  > 
and,  worse  than  all,  his  own  parents  were  still 
living,  and  far  more  bitterly  incensed  by  his  im- 
provident marriage  than  the  mild  and  af^- 
tionate  woman  whom  it  had  hurried  into  the 
CTave.  The  letter  in  which  they  acknowledged 
the  a?owal  of  bis  rashness  was,  in  fact,  of  too 
harsh  and  sordid  a  nature  to  be  shown  to  bis  wife. 

She  was  aware  that  her  Arthur's  father  was  a 
man  of  mean  extraction,  engaged  in  commercial 
life  in  a  manufacturing  town ;  that  he  had  placed 
his  handsome  son  in  a  hussar  regiment  m  the 
hope  that  he  would  achieve  greatness,  and  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  him,  both  professionally 
and  matrimonially ;  but  she  did  not  know  that 
on  learning  Arthur's  alUance  with  a  portionless 
girl  instead  of  the  heiress  anticipated  by  his  cu- 
pidity, he  had  rendered  a  curse  for  a  blessingr 
and  forbidden  the  young  couple  hi»  house. 

For  some  time  Captain  Burlinton  managed  ta 
persuade  bis  wife  that  the  peremptory  nature  of 
bis  military  duties  alone  pri^venled  him  from  in- 
troducing her  to  his  family ;  and  she,  who  was 
so  accustomed  to  the  endearments  of  family  af- 
fection, vainly  sighed  after  those  unknown  pa- 
rents wlio,  she  trusted,  woukf  some  day  or  other 
deign  to  replace  her  own  lamented  mother.  But 
she  was  not  yet  fully  sensil>le  of  the  importance 
of  that  bereavement.  It  is  la  tlie  day  of  our  hu- 
miliation, rather  than  in  tho  triumph  of  our 
pride,  we  turn  our  hearts  to  God ;  it  is  in  our 
season  of  sorrow,  rather  than  in  the  fiilness  of 
prosperity,  we  miss  the  tender  Iiand  that  shelter- 
ed our  infancy  from  harm,  and  wiped  away  the 
transient  tears  of  youth. 
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When  henalf  oo  the  era  of  beconmif  a  Bo- 
ther, when  **  fear  came  apoD  ber  lonl,*'  she  re« 
collected  the  pmsibility  that  the  little  being  about 
to  see  the  light  mi$;ht  see  it  motherless ;  and 
wept  anew  for  that  kiod  pareot  who  would  hare 
lored  and  sheltered  her  babe  for  her  sake. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  a  terrible  seoteoce 
teemed  whispered  in  her  earA,— **  That  tender 
mother  is  in  her  grare ; — and  thou,  even  thou, 
didst  lay  her  there !" 

Fortunately,  her  evil  auguries  were  prema- 
ture ;  she  surriTed  to  press  a  livinc  child  io  her 
living  arms.  But  even  the  joy  of  that  most  joy- 
ous hour  was  damped  by  the  same  morbid  self- 
upbraiding.  While  she  listened  in  ecstacyto 
the  feeble  wail  of  her  infant,  and  felt  her  heart 
grow  big  with  rapture  beyond  the  relief  of  tears, 
beyond  the  expression  of  words, — the  thought 
glanced  into  her  mind  that—**  Even  so  thy  mo- 
tiier  rejoiced  in  thy  birth;  thy  mother,  whom 
tbou  didst  hasten  to  the  grave  V* 

It  warin  vain  that  Arthur  attempted  to  com- 
bat this  afflicting  notion.  Whatever  evil  await- 
ed ber,  Caroline's  first  impulse  was  to  recognise 
the  blow  as  a  chastisement  for  her  disobedience; 
and  from  the  period — and  it  came  but  too  soon 
—when  i>overty  made  itself  apparent  in  their 
little  household,  she  seemed  to  feel  every  priva- 
tion, and  every  humiliation  as  a  sacrifice  due  to 
the  memory  of  the  departed.  She  struggled,  in- 
deed, against  such  evils  as  operated  agamst  the 
comforts  of  Arthur  and  his  child  as  well  as  against 
her  own ;  labored  diligently,  and  laid  aside  all 
the  dainty  repugnances  of  her  gentle  breeding. 
She  felt  that  no  task  could  be  degrading  to  the 
hand  of  Ihe  mother  or  the  wife ;  learnt  to  limit 
ber  hours  of  rest,  to  habituate  herself  to  activity; 
and.  but  for  that  one  corroding  reminiscence  of 
filial  rebellion,  would  have  been  happier  than  in 
the  days  of  her  more  brilliant  fortunes. 

Arthur  was  a  man  of  simple  tastes,  of  hij^h  ho- 
nor, of  intellectual  pursuits,  of  equable  temper, 
and,  abore  all,  of  the  most  generous  and  ample 
devotion  to  herself;  and  with  such  a  companion, 
bow  could  bis  wife  be  otherwise  than  happy,  and 
proud  of  her  destiny? 

A  second  year  brought  a  second  child,  to  di- 
ininish  their  stock  of  comforts  and  amplily  their 
tense  of  happiness.  But  although  Caroline  was 
patient  and  cheerful  throughout  all  her  domestic 
vexations,  her  husband  had  no  longer  fortitude 
to  mark  the  wasting  of  her  beautiful  form,  the 
sharpening  of  her  lovely  features.  He  saw  that 
the  wat  overtasked,  feeble,  and  sinking  under 
the  excess  of  her  exertions ;  and  hastily  penning 
a  letter  to' his  father,  described  in  vivid  colors 
the  weakness  and  sufferings  of  his  wife,  and 
asked  but  for  as  much  pecuniary  aid  as  would 
afibrd  her  an  additional  servant. 

He  watreftued!  **  A  woman  who  could  break 
the  heart  of  her  mother  to  gratify  her  own  selfish 
predilections,  deserves  to  reap  the. punishment 
of  ber  ditobedieoce/'  wrote  Mr.  Burlinton  to  his 
ton. 

^  And  be  it  right !"  ejaculated  Caroline,  who 
wat  not  only  present  at  tbe  arrival  of  the  letter, 
but  as  usual  too  near  her  husband *t  heart  to  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  its  contents.  ^  My  mother 
forewarned  me  against  tbe  miseries  of  poverty 
and  want!    It  is  but  just  that  I  tbooki  fulfil  tbe 
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is  right.** 

In  one  point,  however,  poor  Mrt.  Wyndham's 
prophecies  proved  utterly  erroneous.  She  bad 
foretold  that  amid  the  humiliations  of  porerty, 
domestic  disunion  would  be  engendered  ;  that 
Arthur,  deprired  of  the  diversions  and  eojoy- 
ments  of  his  bachelor  life,  would  become  disoon- 
tented  and  fractious  ;  that  love  would  be  imbit- 
tered  into  hatred  by  the  potent  drug  of  diaap- 
pointment  But  of  this,  at  present,  no  spnptoin 
appeared ;  and.it  was  perhaps  the  deep  bnmilky 
or  poor  Caroline,  the  touching  and  gentle  peoi* 
fence  with  which  the  kept  holy  the  memory  of 
ber  mother,  and  amid  aU  her  trials  presenred 
tbe  reminiscence  of  her  filial  rebellion  aa  the 
darkest  and  worst,  that  rendered  him  doubly 
apprehensive  of  inflicting  a  single  thorn  upon  a 
heart  already  deeply  lacerated.  His  tenderness, 
so  far  from  abating,  increased  with  every  com* 
fort  he  was  compelled  to  renounce  for  her  take ; 
and  a  stranger  might  have  detected  each  addi- 
tional mortineation  by  tbe  augmented  rigilance 
of  his  attention  to  her  wishes. 

"  We  must  be  cheerful,  love!  '*  Caroline  would 
exclaim,  suddenly  rousing  herself  from  a  rererie 
of  deen  despondency  in  which  the  brilliant  pic- 
ture of  her  prosperous  youth  had  arisen  like  a 
Ehantom  from  a'  tomb :  ^*  we  must  not  wither  tbe 
earts  of  our  ffirls  by  the  premature  spectacle 
of  afiliction.  The  eye  of  a  child  thould  gnse 
upon  nothing  but  gladness ;  its  ear  ahould  driok 
in  none  but  ioyons  sounds ;  its  little  heart  thoiikl 
not  be  chilled  under  the  shadow  of  torrow. 
Arthur,  do  you  remem  ber  bow  gay  I  was  wben 
you  first  knew  me  ?— do  you  remember  bow  im* 
possible  I  found  it  (o  bielievf  in  the  reality  of 
misery  ? — My  mother  (my  poor  mother,  whom  { 
destroyed)  suiSered  no  trouble  to  approach  me. 
She  chose  that  my  youth  slMiutd  be  bright  as  thts 
summer  sunshine ;  that  my  l«aart  should  cberitli 
her  image  connected  only  with  remembrance* 
of  tenderness  and  enjoyment.  Let  it  be  to  witli 
our  children,  Arthur.  Let  us  shut  up  our  mise • 
ries  within  our  own  bosoms ;  let  them  not  al- 
ready suspect  the  existence  of  grief  and  pain* 
Smile,  dear  Arthur,  smile:— io  spite  of  all  oor 
trials,  we  have  riches  and  joys,  and  compensa- 
tions beyond  the  common  lot  of  men;— strong 
mutual  affection,  unswerving  amtnal  confidence, 
and  fervent  trust  in  the  mercies  of  Heaven.  S  j 
long,  dearest,  as  I  can  hold  your  band  in  mine, 
—so  long  as  I  see  those  approving  eyes  l>ent 
upon  all  my  doings,-»so  long  as  I  can  lay  down 
my  head  to  rest  and  hear  your  breathing  in  the 
dead  of  niaht,  mingled  with  tbe  murmurs  of  my 
children— I  dare  not  commend  my  destiny  to  tbe 
interposition  of  Providence.  1  have  stiU  bless- 
ings to  be  thaakfyl  for,  of  which  I  must  not  peril 
the  loss  by  teeming  thaoklettness.  Let  us  be 
clieerful,  Arthur;  kt  us  smile  and  be  cheerfnl!" 
But  a  period  now  approached  in  which  to 
smile  or  be  cheerful  was  beyond  the  efforts  of  a 
father  and  a  husband.  War  was  declared  !*  - 
and  just  as  habits  of  strict  eceooo^  eimbled 
them  to  limit  their  wants  within  their  narrow  in- 
come, and  provide  for  the  necessities  of  four 
living  beings  out  of  a  pittance  that  bad  bar^y 
loffi^  the  luxuries  of  one,  the  prospect  oif 
leaving  three  of  the  number  friendless  and  des- 
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titaC^,  darkened  for  tbe  first  tkne  the  hopes  of 
professioDal  advaiiceinenU  Tbe  bi^,  round  drops 
rose  on  tbe  forehead  of  the  father  of  the  little 
&mUy,  when  he  cootemplated  tboBe  perils  which 
could  only  abbreviate  for  himself  the  bitterness 
of  a  blighted  career,  but  which  might  render 
bis  wife  a  widow—his  children  fatherless.  His 
two  girls  were  now  old  enough  to  comprehend 
and  report  the  rumors  of  the  oamicks;  and  it 
was  not  many  days  after  inielliji^euce  arrived 
tlMt  tbe  regiment  was  among  the  first  destined 
to  foreign  serrice,  that  little  Caroline  echoed  the 
dreadfiu  tidings  in  her  mother's  sick  room. 

Mrs.  Barlinton  had  been  for  some  weeks  an 
inratid,  and  this  blow  was  too  much  for  her  en- 
feebled frame.  Delirium  was  added  to  indispo- 
sition ;  and  the  gallant  soldier,  who  felt  the  im- 
possibility of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  summons 
of  honor,  eren  tboogb  it  claimed  him  from  the 
bed-side  of  a  dyin;;  wife,  had  the  misery  of  im- 
nrinting  his  parting  kiss  on  lips  unconscious  of 
bis  departure;  on  lips  whicn,  amid  all  their 
fererish  debility,  refrained  not  from  incoherent- 
ly repeating,  ^  £?en  as  the  threatened,  so  let  it 
be !— Tbe  corse  is  upon  me. — No  parental  bless- 
ing ballowMl  our  union.  She  said  it  would  de- 
stroy her,  if  I  wedded  with  a  soklier. — I  mur- 
dered my  mother; — and  now  I  must  die  broken- 
hearted^ and  atone  tbe  crime." 

She  did  o«t,  bowerer,  die; — no,  not  eren  when, 
on  tbe  gradual  restoration  of  ber  reason,  she 
ionnd  she  coM  do  longer  clasp  that  band  in 
hers,«no  longer  son  herself  in  that  approrin;; 
naile,— no  longer,  in  the  stillness  and  the  dark- 
ness of  nighty  usten  fur  the  light  breathing  of  tbe 
bosom  she  loVed,  and  feel  that  a  strong  arm  of 
defiance  still  secured  her  against  all  earthlv 
enemies.— Now  all  was  silent — all  blank— all 
chill— all  hopeless.  She  had  nothing  left  but  two 
helpless  children  weeping  for  their  father,  and 
tbe  bitter  memory  of  her  own  filial  ingratitude. 
**lmu8t  struggle  against  this  orerpowering 
weakness."  faltered  poor  Caroline,  when  shere- 
membereo  how  ill  she  bad  been, — how  friend les 
iod  destitute  she  was.  And  she  rose  from  her 
sksk  bed,  and  wrestled  with  ber  despair ;  and  by 
dint  of  fixing  her  eyes  resolutely  and  trustfully 
upon  a  single  bright  speck  far  in  the  gloomy  dis- 
tance—upon  the  blessed  moment  of  Arthur's 
return  to  ber  arms  after  the  long  desolate  period 
of  absence^— she  managed  to  keep  the  life-bloo«i 
warm  within  a  heart  which  sorrow  had  well  nigh 
transfixed  to  marble. 

Children  are  sorry  comforters  in  the  house  of 
mourning.  They  ask  for  tbe  dead— they  ask  for 
tbe  absent ;  they  recall  the  past,  and  conjure  up 
endless  associations  which  wound  as  with  an 
tmseen  weapon.  Caroline  could  no  longer  en- 
dure eren  the  mention  of  ber  husband's  name ; 
tod  yet  there  was  no  hour  of  the  day  in  which 
these  unintentional  tormentors  did  not  hazard 
seme  conjecture  respecting  **  poor  papa,"  or  an 
nquiry  into  tbe  nature  and  dangers  ot  military 
doty.  ^  Mother,  mother !"  the  hdpless  mourner 
WMtidinonDnr  amid  the  prayers,  ^*  very  bearily 
do  I  atone  for  my  disobedience  to  thy  will  ;— 
^ry  bitterly  <&  I  experience  the  *  anxieties  of  a 
•okUer's  wife.'  Intercede  for  me,  mother,  that 
t  may  be  released  from  this  one  orerwbelming 
triaL^' 


111  indeed  can  we  appreciate  the  ordering  of 
our  own  destinies !  A  time  was  approacbinff 
when  she  woultl  look  back  upon  that  period  of 
suspense  as  one  of  comparative  happiness;  when 
the  bitterest  struggle  of  her  terrors  would  seem 
preferable  te  the  dull,  dead,  sullen  torpor  of  her 
despair.  Despatches  came  which  set  every  heart 
in  motion  throughout  ihe  hini'dom;  many  with 
the  convulsive  throb  of  alieciioa— few  iviih  a 
tremor  of  emution  equal  to  hers.  The  blo«v  ivas 
decisive; — the  worBi  was  over  at  on^^e.  Cap- 
tain Burlintou  was  reported  among  the  slain. 
Her  mother's  manes  were  fully  appeased— she 
had  nothing  more  to  suffer.  Arthur  was  gone, 
— KILLED,- (<ea///  Oh!  could  he  indeed  be 
dead— that  bright,  that  buoyant,— animated,— 
noble  soldier  ^  Tes,  many  an  officious  voice  al- 
ready hailed  her  as  a  ^*  vndow;'*  «ke^  who  had  so 
rejoiced,  so  gloried, so  trinrophed  in  the  name  of 
wife !— Poor— poor  Caroline! 

The  rich  have  hosts  of  comforters.  Watchful 
eyes  surround  the  silken  canopy,  and  sympah* 
tbising  hearts  wait  cm  tlie  afiliction  of  the  pros- 
perous. Biirlinton's  widow  and  orphans  wept 
unheeded.  A  surly  landlord  alone  intruHod  upon 
their  wretchedness;  and  in  the  depth  of  her  de> 
spair,  the  mourner  found  that  it  was  by  her  own 
exertions  her  children  must  be  arrayed  in  the 
outward  tokens  of  sorrow.  There  was  an  offi- 
cious murmur  buzzing  in  her  ears  of  '^  respect 
to  the  memory  of  tlie  dead ;  and  she  recollected 
that  the  world  demanded  yain  formalities  of  at- 
tre  in  eridence  of  that  hallowed  feeling. 

"  Behold  now.  and  see !— was  there  ever  sor- 
row like  unto  her  sorrow?" — Her  own,— her 
only !— be  for  wliom  she  had  sacrified  her  earthly 
prosperity,  ber  self-respect,  her  tirst  and  para- 
mount duty  of  filial  obedience— gone — gone  for 
ever !  dead— in  tlie  crush  of  battle,  without  one 
tender  word  from  those  he  loved,  without  the 
consolations  of  rcHgion— the  hallowing;  blcssini; 
of  his  parents.  1 1  is  very  grave  was  amid  those 
of  undistinguished  multitudes,— unconsecrated 
by  priestly  prayer— by  the  still  more  holy  tear  of 
kindred  affection !  **  Surely,  1  have  now  ex- 
piated all,"  said  she,  meekly  folding  her  hands 
upon  ber  bosom.  She  was  too  wo-struck  for 
tears,  too  friendless  to  look  for  human  consola- 
tion. 

Yet  Caroline  dreamed  not  of  death  as  a  refupc 
from  her  miseries.  She  knew  that  she  had  no 
right  to  long  for  the  quietude  of  the  tomb;  that 
ber  children  called  upon  her,  with  an  unsiience- 
able  voice,  to  arise  and  gird  on  her  strength,  and 
fi|l)t  for  them  in  the  harsh  warfare  of  (he  worid: 
and,  moreover,  she  had  recently  become  aware 
of  a  startling  fact ;— she  was  about  ag&io  to  be- 
come a  mother.  A  shiver  of  agonising  delight 
agitated  ber  whole  frame  at  the  thought.  Jiuia 
and  Caroline  were  tbe  images  of  hersel  f,  and 
bad  been  doubly  endeared  to  their  poor  father 
by  tliat  resemblance.  But  the  little  being  still 
to  come  might  perhaps  1  esemble  him  ;— perhaps 
recall  in  its  living  features  that  belov^  coun- 
tenance wbich^she  now  wasted  hour  after  hour 
in  striving  to  recall  in  unimpaired  lustre  to  the 
eye  of  memory,  and  whicn  some  busy  fiend 
seemed  intent  on  obliterating  from  her  recollec- 
tion.   The  first  tears  that  burst  from  her  eyes 
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after  readio?  that  dreadful  gazette,  spraof;  forth 
at  the  hope  thus  inercifully  presented. 

The  new  trials  and  duties  by  which  Mrs.  Bur- 
linloo  was  now  unexpectedly  surrounded,  in- 
sDired  her  with  a  desperate  resolution.  She  de- 
termined to  throw  herself  on  the  mercy  of 
Arthur's  obdumte  father  and  mother,  lest  she 
should  die,  and  leave  his  children  homeless  and 
helpless  pilgrims  in  the  wilderne^ts.  She  went 
to  them, — humbled  herself  before  them— appeal- 
ed to  them  as  from  her  husband's  grave ;  con- 
fessioj;  her  own  fault  and  praying  that  it  mii^ht 
be  hers  to  atone  it  by  the  utmost  aojruish  of 
mortal  sufferinf?.  provided  her  innocent  children 
were  exempted  from  the  sentence. 

The  hearts  of  the  two  old  people  relented ; 
they  consented  to  receive  the  frienaless  creature 
beneath  their  roof.  At  first,  indeed,  they  bore 
her  presence  with  reluctance ;  but  there  was  no 
resistin*;  her  silent,  patient,  unrepioip^  sorrow. 
It  was  useless  to  upbraid  her.  They  saw  that 
her  self-reerimination  was  severe  and  unceas> 
in^ ;  that  two  only  thoughts  occupied  her  mind 
—the  memory  of  hcraffence  toward  her  mother, 
the  memory  of  her  tenderness  toward  her  hus- 
band. She  had  no  lon^ier  any  care  for  her  chil 
dren.  Their  destinies  were  secured  ;  she  had 
solemnly  bequeathed  them  to  the  protection  of 
Arthur's  parents ;— to  the  still  holier  keepini^  of 
their  heavenly  Father  and  her  own. 

It  is  written,  that  there  shall  be  joy  in  the  dark- 
ened chamber  of  travail  when  "*  a  man-child  is 
born  into  the  world;" — eager  cooKratulations 
are  heard — and  even  the  mother's  feeble  voice 
has  an  inflexion  of  triumph.  But  there  were 
deep  sobs  by  Caroline's  couch  when  the£(rand- 
mother,in  broken  tones,  announced  that' a  son 
was  added  to  her  orphans ;  and  her  own  accents 
had  a  sort  of  stern  solemnity  when  stie  replied, 
— "  Let  bis  name  be  called  Arthur,  in  memory 
of  the  dead." 

From  that  hour,  however,  her  st renjjth  strength- 
ened, and  her  conrai^e  firew  firmer.  "  I  am  now 
the  motlicr  of  Btirliuiorvsboy,"  she  would  some- 
times say,  in  an  exultiujr  v()i<:i'.  And  then  her 
exultation  melted  into  tears,  as  she  hun;L;  over 
the  nestling  infant,  and  strove  to  trace  itH  fa- 
ther's features  in  its  face ;  and  unconsciously 
looked  round,  as  if  expecting  to  meet  the  tri- 
umphant smile  of  fatherly  tenderness  with  which 
the  grati6ed  husband  had  greeted  the  birth  of  his 
elder  children.  **  He  has  no  father !"  ejaculated 
the  poor  heart- riven  widow,  a-s  she  clasped  the 
little  tender  being  closer  into  her  bosom ;  **  but 
1  will  love  him  so  that  he  shall  never  feel  him- 
self an  orphan.  And  to^— who  will  love  and 
cherish  me?  I  destroyed  my  own  fond  mother ; 
and  Arthur  was  taken  from  me  in  retribution  of 
the  crime." 

Let  DO  one  presume  to  say  "  I  have  drained 
the  cup  of  bitterness  to  the  dregs ;"  dark  as  the 

night  may  be,  the  avenger  has  storms  in  his  hand 
to  deepen  a  thousand-fold  its  murk  obscurity. 
The  chances  of  war,  which  deprived  poor  Caro- 
line of  the  father  of  her  children,  now  began  to 
operate  fatally  on  the  fortunes  of  the  elder  Bur- 
ImtoD.    The  branch  of  commerce  in  which  his 

funds  were  vested  was  aflTected  even  to  utter 

mio ;  and  he  and  his  aged  wife,  now  redviced  to 


a  narrow  provision,  were  chiefly  de|>eildeiit  on 
the  labors  of  the  daughter-in-law  so  long  reject- 
ed, so  humbly  submitted  to  tbeir  arbitrary  wUI. 
A  nursing  mother,  a  grieving  widow^  she  stfll 
found  leisure  to  supply  to  them  the  ministry  of 
the  servants  they  could  no  longer  command;  and 
to  bear  unmurmuring  the  utmost  irritation  of 
their  peevishness.  •*  They  are  Arthur's  parents,** 
whispered  she  to  herself;  *'  to  work  for  them  is 
n  duty  he  has  bequeathed  iiie.  Other  duties  1 
have  outraged,— let  me  not  be  remiss  in  this." 
If  her  spirit  flagged  in  the  execution  efber  task, 
it  was  enough  for  her  to  contemplate  awhile  the 
sweet  face  of  her  boy,  and  it  seemed  as  if  her 
husband's  soul  were  sbioing  out  from  bis  eyes, 
and  inciting  her  to  industry.  '*God  will  at 
length  forgive  me,"  thought  poor  Caroline.  "  f f 
I  labor  diligentl]^  to  honor  hu  father  and  his  mo- 
ther, my  days  will  be  long  in  the  land,  to  watc^ 
over  my  orphan  children." 

The  summer  came  again  ;->the  second  that 
had  put  forth  its  unbeed^  blossoms  since  Ardnir 
last  culled  and  placed  them  in  her  bosom ;  and 
Caroline  persuaded  the  old  man  whom  bank- 
ruptcy had  now  released  from  bis  duties,  to  re- 
move with  her  to  a  small  cottage  on  the  coast, 
near  to  the  well  known  spot  where  she  had  first 
beheld  his  son.  They  dwelt  there  together,  if 
not  without  repining,  without  upbraiding.  The 
old  people  blessed  her  with  their  tenderest  bless-* 
ings ;  and  the  children  grew  and  grew,  and  pro- 
mised to  do  honor  to  their  father's  name. 

One  evening,  a  glowing  afternoon  in  Jone, 
when  the  beauty  of  the  earth  seems  shining  oo 
the  eye  of  affliction  as  if  in  mockery  of  its  tears, 
the  little  family  was  assembled  in  their  one  lowly 
apartment :  Caroline  with  her  infant  upon  her 
knee,  the  elder  girl  rehearsing  in  the  ear  ef  ber 
grandfather  one  of  those  beautiful  lessons  of 
scriptural  wisdom  to  which  the  bereaved  tarn 
yearningly  for  consolation.  It  was  the  Raising 
of  Lazarus  l—and  when  the  gentle  child  came 
to  the  words,  '*  Lord !  hadst  thou  been  here,  my 
brother  had  not  died,"  the  scalding  tears  drop- 
ned  from  the  widow's  eyes  upon  the  little  face 
that  smiled  up  into  her  own.  A  strange  object 
had  attractcxl  the  infant's  eye ;— even  the  figure 
of  an  officer  who  stood  transfixeil  at  the  open 
door.— A  cry  of  madness  burst  from  Caroline's 
lips. — The  girls  called  loudly  upon  the  name  of 
tbeir  dead  father.— The  aged  people  alone  were 
self-possessed  to  see  that  it  was  no  apparition, 
but  a  breathing  form  of  flesh  and  blood  ^at 
stood  before  them. 

**  Caroline,  my  blessed  wife !"  cried  the  hoarse 
voice  of  the  happy  Arthur.  *'  My  wounds  and 
imprisonment  alone  caused  me  lo  be  repiorted 
among  the  slain.  1  have  returned  to  you  rich, — 
promoted  !— Nay,— turn  not  your  face  from  the 
infirm  veteran  who  comes  to  be  nursed  and  ca- 
ressed among  you,  and  to  leave  you  no  noore !" 

It  were  vain  to  describe  the  delicious  agony  of 
that  meeting  .—the  transition  of  such  sorrow  to 
such  joy  is  not  a  thing  for  words.  Even  CaTx>- 
lioe  could  only  murmur  in  thanksgiving,  ^  My 
prayers  are  heard ! — Heaven  and  my  mother 
have  accepted  my  sacrifice,  and  pardoned  my 
transgression." 


«  TIME  "—IT  8N0WS. 
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In  antwer  to  Um  Biwiat  in  ptiee  43 

What  tlio'  all  coaq*ring  Time  with  niihleas  band, 
SpiMdi  desolation  o*er  a  weeping  land. 

And  bids  each  moment  steal  some  dear  delisbt. 
What  tho*  eaeh  swift  wiagM  hoar  by  bis  behests, 
8one  charm  attracts,  some  aew-born  joy  arresis. 

Some  blessing  robe  from  mortals  in  its  flight  7 

Tet  while  that  hand,  with  ever  toiling  care, 
Deforms  with  death  and  change  the  TariM  year. 

Still  many  a  hean-felt  joy  to  him  we  owe ; 
Etch  soul  transporting  eztacy  that  springs, 
Fran  renovation's  cheerful  smile  he  brings, 

And  joya,  while  yet  he  kills,  existence  to  bestow. 

Ee  bids  each  charm,  which  since  Creation's  birth, 
tevolving  still,  has  blessM  the  joytal  earth, 
BedeckM  by  him  a  novel  look  assume, 
Adom*d  with  every  fair,  and  youthful  grace. 
By  Heaven's  own  hand  impressed  ia  natare's  face, 
Wbea  Spring  unfolds  her  gay  luxuriaat  bloom. 

See!  still  his  band  each  fleeting  charm  renews; 
Still  hangs  the  glist'ning  twig  with  pearly  dewn, 

Aad  adU  their  loatre  lightly  sweeps  awny ; 
Still  faithful  brings,  the  sweet  return  of  dawn ; 
SdD  gilds  with  golden  ray,  rock,  hill,  and  lawn ; 

JiVom  radiant  noon,  liU  gently  falling  day. 

And  when  soft  Evening  eomes,  in  crimson  vest, 
l>afkKfd  by  him,  her  glories  shine  confost. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  SoPs  departing  beams ; 
He  lights  the  glowing  firmament  on  high. 
And  pours  the  moon.beam  on  the  raptur'd  eye. 

Where,  thro'  the  grove,  its  twinkling  lustre 


Thos  sweet  vicissitude  of  night  and  day, 
"Spring-time  and  harvest,"  autumn's  rich  array, 

Aod  gloomy  winter's  cold  and  dreary  change, 
Boiae  charm  of  novelty  in  turn  possess, 
Bf  sweet  variety  impower'd  to  bless, 

Aad  form  for  nMta,  an  endless  varying  range. 

T  is  TuiB,  the  oblivioos  drop  on  grief  can  pour ; 
And  steal  from  mem'ry,  many  a  painful  hoar, 

Which  brooding  sorrow,  fondly  wouM  retain. 
Oh !  grateful  think !  how  oft  his  healing  balm, 
Poon  o'er  the  woanded  aenl,  a  pleaaing  calm. 

Where  reason's  boasted  powers  might  strive  in 
vain !  EMILT. 

ITSNOWS. 

IT  Mas.  B.  J.  HAUL 

■It  nowsT  eries  the  school  boy— "hurrahl"— and  his 
ehent 

Uringing  through  parkur  and  haH 
While  swift  as  the  wing  of  the  swallow,  he's  out, 

M  his  pliymitit  have  Answered  hit  call ; 


It  makes  the  heart  leap  but  to  wlinefs  (heir  joy — 

Proud  wealth  has  no  pleasure,  1  iruw. 
Like  the  rapture  that  ihrobe  iu  the  p«iUc  of  the  boy 

As  he  gathers  iiid  treasurer  oi  snow ; 
Then  lay  not  the  trappings  of  gold  on  thine  heirs. 
While  heahh,  and  the  riches  of  Nature  arc  theirs. 

"^It  snows!"  sighs  the  imbecile — **Ah  !**  and  his  breath 

Cornes  heavy,  at  clogg'd  with  a  weight : 
While  ffom  the  pale  aeixrct  ot  Nature m  death, 

He  tume  to  the  blaze  of  hia  grate ; 
And  nearer,  and  nearer,  his  soft  cushioned  ctiair 

is  wheeled  tow'ida  the  life  giving  flame — 
He  dreads  a  chill  puff  of  the  anuw  burdened  air. 

Lest  it  wither  his  delicate  frame ; 
Oh !  small  is  (he  plea.«ure  ezistteucc  can  give, 
When  ilie  fear  we  shall  die,  only  proves  that  we  live  ! 

*li  SI1OW8 !"  cries  tlie  traveller— ** Ho  I'*  and  the  word, 

Has  quickened  hia  stcoU^s  lagj^iiig  puce ; 
The  wind  rushes  by,  but  its  howl  la  unheard— 

Unlcli  tho  sliarp  drift  in  his  (are ; 
For  bri;:ht  through  ihe  tempest  hi«  own  home  sppear- 
cd- 

Ay,  tiiough  leagues  intervene,  he  can  toe ; 
These'a  the  clear,  glowing  hearth,  and  the  tat'le  pre- 
pared, 

And  his  wife  with  her  Itabcs  on  her  knee. 
Blest  thought !  how  it  liiehtens  the  grief-Isdt  n  hoirr. 
That  those  we  loved  dearest  sre  sate  from  its  power 

**U  snows !"  cries  the  belle— **Dear  how  lucky !"  and 
turns* 

Fh>m  her  mirror  to  watch  the  flakes  iail ; 
Like  tl)e  first  rose  of  summer,  her  dimpled  cheek 
burns 

Whrle  musing  on  sleiglwridc  aud  ba  1; 
There  are  visions  of  conquests,  of  splendor  and  mirth. 

Floating  over  each  drear  wiuter'A  day  : 
But  the  tidings  of  (lope,  on  this  storm  beaten  earth. 

Will  melt  hke  the  snow  flakes  sway  ; 
Turn,  turn  tkee  to  Heaven,  fair  maklen  for  bli<>s. 
That  worki  has  a  pure  fount  ne'-r  opened  in  this. 

•*It  snows  1"  erica  the  widow— "Oh,  God  !"— and  her 
ffighs 
Have  »tifled  the  voice  of  her  prayer ; 

Its  burden  yt'll  read  in  her  tear-swoUen  eye. 
On  her  cheek  sunk  whh  fasting  and  care, 

*Tis  night  and  her  fatherless  ask  her  f<ir  bread- 
But  **He  gives  the  young  ravens  their  food." 

And  she  trusts,  till  her  dak  heartii  adds  horror  to 
dread. 
And  she  lays  on  lier  last  chip  of  wood. 

Poor  sufferer !  that  sorrow  iby  God  only  knows — 

'T  is  a  most  bitter  lot  to  be  poor,  when  ii  anows ! 

Absurdity.— With  all  the  experience  of  the 
Yicisainidea  of  fortune  and  the  decline  of  empires , 
to  think  oar  01m  immorUl. 
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From  EurtoD^t  Mag axlne. 

THE  UNWEODED  BRIDE. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OP  AMERICAN  LIFE. 
nx  XniA  ROLDKKy  PHILADKLPHIA. 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  WAS  in  tbe  early  history  of  the  colony  of  Vir- 
gitiia,  that  Edward  Famiworth  came  from  Lin- 
c..»»sliirc,  England,  to  tettle  upon  an  immense  in- 
lieiitanco  of  landed  property,  which  descended  to 
liim  as  the  eldest  of  "the  House  of  the  Fams- 
worths.*'  His  father  was  one  of  the  most  reputa- 
ble as  well  aif  most  wealthy  men  of  the  old  world, 
and  was  eminent  in  bis  day  for  the  high  ^lolitical 
trusts  reposed  in  his  bands.  By  the  laws  of  en- 
tailment— a  hw  which  has  for  centuries  disgraced 
the  statues  of  the  mother  country — Edward,  junior, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  *'  House  of  the  Farnsworths,'* 
came  into  possession  of  almost  all  the  family  pro- 
perty, which  thus  rendered  him,  when  he  came  to 
Virginia,  nno  of  the  richest  men  in  the  colony. — 
It  was  long  subsequent  to  the  French  encroach- 
ments upon  the  ancient  colony  wlien  he  arrired, 
but  it  was  at  a  period  when  the  events  were  in 
a^tuiion  which  produced  the  sanguinary  struggles 
that  proved  the  patriotism  of  many  of  the  moat 
noble  men  Virginia  ever  claimed.  The  immortal 
Wasbiagleii,  oiith  his  wisdom*guided  compeers, 
had  given  her  a  dignified  stand,  ranking  her  high 
among  the  colonies  of  the  uestern  world.  They 
nad  early  developed  those  principles  which  gave  a 
constellation  of  true  patriots  to  the  war  of  the 
American  revolution.  Mr.  Famsworth  soon  caught 
tiic  spirit  of  the  days  in  whidi  he  lived,  and  amid 
the  feasful  issue  which  ultimately  drove  hack  the 
misguided  authority  of  monarchical  power,  he  was 
ever  found  where  duty  and  patriotism  demanded 
his  ready  service.  He  was  a  courageous  and  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  the  revolution,  and  shared  the 
victory  and  glory  of  one  of  the  most  fearful  battles 
of  that  eventful  fight. 

Edward  was  the  fiivorite  son  of  this  patriot  sire. 
He  was  a  remarkable  young  man,  and  ks  the  6^ 
ther  looked  to  him  to  support  the  foture  dignity  of 
his  house,  and  the  high  renown  of  the  family, 
every  advantage  which  influence  and  wealth  conld 
impart  were  freely  extended  to  prepare  him  for 
his  future  srcatness  in  the  **  House  of  Fams- 
worths  ;'*  and,  accordingly,  be  was  sent  over  the 
waters  to  complete  his  education  at  the  university 
of  OzfodL  He  had  scarcely  finished  his  educa^ 
tioR,  when  the  mournful  intelligence  was  sent  him 
that  his  patriot  sire  had,  from  his  labors  in  the 
Congress  of  the  new  world,  lieen  followed  to  the 
tomb,  mourned  by  the  American  nation,  as  one 
who  had  friMly  oflered  up  hb  time  and  treasure  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  universal  liberty. 

From  the  early  history  of  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Masgraves  had  been 
planted  upon  her  territory.  They  had  preceded 
ho  Farnsworths  in  settling  themselves  upon  their 
plantation,  which  was  in  the  imnediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  immense  possetaions  of  the  former.— 


From  the  first,  the  two  fiunilies  were  intimately 
knit  together  in  the  bonds  of  social  intarcouisew— 
Thej  formed,  we  may  afanost  say,  one  £unily,  for 
the  members  of  each  participated  in  the  pleaaorei 
and  enjoyments  of  the  other.  Helen  Masgrafe 
was  the  only  daughter,  but  the  thhrd  child,  of  the 
Mo^^raves.  The  two  sons  had  become  scuttled  in 
life,  the  wealthy  parent  having  given  then  their 
portion  of  the  fiunily  wealth,  and  Helen  was  lookod 
to  by  both  parents  as  the  heiress  of  all  the  other 
property,  excepting  the  mother's  life  estate,  if  she 
should  survive  her  husband.  This  feeling  was 
foatered  much  by  the  education  of  their  early  lives ; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  with  great  gratification  that 
they  early  discovered  a  growing  afiection  between 
Helen  and  Edward,  whom  they  looked  upoo  as 
evidently  deserving  of  her  hand,  heart,  and  fortane. 
In  fact,  long  before  Edward  returned  to  America 
fiom  the  university  of  Oxford,  it  was  well  ondei^ 
stood  that  she  was  betrothed  to  him. 

Soon  after  this,  ob  coming  into  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  immense  estate,  he  purchased  the  deai* 
rable  spot  known  as  the  <<  Oaklands,*'  and  built  one 
ef  the  most  eharming  cottage  ome^  whidi  Vtrgtnin 
could  boast,  as  the  future  home  of  himself  and  the 
adorable  Helen. 

Edward  was  not  only  a  roost  excellent  yenng 
gentleman,  but  highly  q>preciated.  His  wesHh, 
the  high  pedigree  of  his  fiimily,  and  above  ail,  the 
great  good  sense,  the  estimable  qualities  of  hie 
mind,  superadded  to  a  warm  heart  and  a  most 
finished  educatioo,  made  him  a  young  gentiemaa 
of  high  consideration  among  his  fellow  men.  He 
was  elevated  to  represent  his  district  in  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  legislature  of  Old  Virginia,  the 
year  he  conk!  take  a  seat  by  hb  age ;  and  in  the 
year  but  one  afterward,  so  great  was  the  admiration 
of  his  Wrtnes  and  talents,  be  was  sent  to  the  upper 
boose,  a  politica]  elevation,  which,  at  that  day,  in 
dignified  and  elevated  Virginia,  was  as  high  an 
estinute  as  could  have  been  tendered  to  his  eminent 
qualifications  by  his  fellow-citixens.  In  a  woid, 
we  may  say,  that  few  men  erer  won  and  enjoyed 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow-roen  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  Edward  Famsworth,  and  in  no  tmat  reposed  in 
his  handa  did  he  betray  his  conatituente  or  disgraee 
himself— a  remark  which  we  wish  we  coaM  in 
consdencs  make  respecting  mere  of  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  pnblic  duties  in  the  days  in  whieh 
we  live. 

CHAFFER  n. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  «*  great  minds  oflsn 
have  great  weaknesses."  It  was  the  spring  of  the 
year,  if  onr  chronicler  has  written  it  correctly, 
about  the  first  of  May,  when  Edward  Famsworth 
was  returning  from  the  **  Oaklanda,"  with  his  fast 
and  most  intimate  friend,  Wortley  Allison. 

**  Wen,  Wortley,  onr  nuptiab  are  tet  approach- 
ing." 

«*  Not  so  fast,  Edward)  as  leonld  wish  them,  were 
I  the  happy  man." 

«Teu  think  so,  no  donbtyWertby,  hot  yet*  have 
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r  mppcvMched  to  umfy  to  diif  feufnl  bend  in 
dMctFeamoflile.'' 

**  No,  Edward,  that's  T«ry  true ;  but  I  would  soon 
tarn  ▼•yager  on  the  crystal  lake  of  matrimony,  if  I 
could  win  the  heart  of  one'so  justly  loTod  and  ad- 
aund  aa  Helen  Musfrave." 

**  That  Biay  be  ao,  Wortley ;  but  you  know 
nothing  of  what  you  are  talking  about;  and  I  have 
iMig  laeked  courage  to  ask  even  you  a  question, 
which  is  all  the  world  to  your  friend.  Wortley, 
smile  not  in  derision,  when  1  ask  ffyou  think  Htten 
tofoet  SM/er  m^effakme  f** 

**  My  lile  upon  it,  Edward,  she  does.*' 

**  rm  glad  you  think  so,  and  I  would  not  have 
you  think  that  /  think  otherwise.  It  wss  a  foolish 
whim  tht  crossed  my  mind,  Wortley,  and  I  beg 
yoa  win  never  bestow  upon  it  a  second  thought" 

**  Indeed,  Edward  I  shall  not,  for  I  do  not  think 
it  was  worthy  of  a /rtt  one." 

**  WflH,  Woitky,  I  thank  you  for  your  pleasan- 
try, te  I  feel  it  as  well  deserved." 

Onal  pteparations  wero  made  for  the  nuptiala. 
The  union  of  two  sueh  houses  as  these  was  no 
Mdinary  oeenrrenee.  No  nnptials  had  at  that  day 
besn  anismnised  m  Virginia,  that  had  ever  been 
looked  to  in  their  approa^  with  so  moeh  interest, 
bodi  in  oonseqn^iee  of  the  nni?ersal  esteem  in 
whidi  the  perte  wove  held,  and  the  distinetion 
and  eoOsnt  of  their  lespective  famiUes. 

The  good  ship  Atlantis,  at  that  period  in  oar 
eoMunewial  intoroooraa  with  Liveipoel,  employed 
mosCif  as  a  meiehant  dup,  on  its  rstnin  to  Ame> 
nea,  brenght  over  many  of  the  relatives  of  both 
honsse,  who  had  daterouned  to  visit  tfaeir  fitenda 
in  Tiiiinia,  and  hava  the  donUe  pliiasfa  of  at* 
^  the  wedding  and  riaithig  tbair  laktivea  be- 


Amoagthooa  who  Ihaa  cama  in  the  Atlanlas, 
WM  Eleanor  Oinrehill,  a  sweet  little  eooein  to 
Hshn  Mnegrava,  by  her  mother's  side.  Eleanor 
CkoMkill  was  at  thel  wilehing  time  of  life  "  sweet 
asameen,"  when  she  anivad.  She  was  Awe  feet 
«x  indies  in  height,  of  symmetrical  form,  with 
hlae  eyes,  anbom  treBssa,.and  a  fece  of  **roaeate 
kna  and  pesrfy  while ;"  of  winning  manners,  well 
edncated,  intelligent,  open-heaited,  fVank,  genewns 
to  a  feuk,  and  in  short,  one  of  the  sweetest  girls 
which  the  Imagination  of  •▼en  the  poet  can  cen- 
enve.  8he  soon  became  a.  very  great  fevorite 
wherefOf  she  wenti  and  none  appeued  more  de- 
lighlBd  with  her  than  her  own  relatives. 


It  was  a  amtlar  of  oeuroe  that  ao  pleasant  an 
sfcnt  ae  a  visit  from  ao  many  kind  relstivss  from 
eiw  the  water  would  be  hailed  wUhmneh  hilaiky 
md  njoteing.  Magniieent  levees  rapidly  foUow- 
sd;  all  the  Muagmvoe  and  the  Famswerths  dis- 
plqriBg  BO  little  rfvahry  to  aee  which  shonld  edtpes 


On  Tnii Jny  wwmng,  the  mansion  of  theMns- 
^mm.wm  (heawn  open  to  an  immense  crowd.  It 
vai  not  maij  MM  of  the  hiigeel  leveee,  but  one  of 
tks.meet  fadffient,  that  Imd  ever  ooooned  at  the 
wmim  flf  Ploisant  Bi^  All  the  world  was 
jfem.  tim  dd^th•  irtalfectiwlythe  wtoedygnd 
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the  beautiful,  the  sweetest  uf  the  sweet  maidens  of 
Virginia;  but  of  them  all,  Eleanor,  the  baiidtfomc, 
vivacious,  fascinsting  little  sylph,  who  had  recent- 
ly come  from  the  high  courts  of  fashion  in  th«.>  <j|d 
woikl,  wss  the  universal  llieiiie  of  admiration. 

It  was  Ute  ere  the  immense  throng  witbcircw, 
and  when  tbey  did,  the  beaniiful  Eleanor  grace- 
ful^ encirded  her  arm  within  the  proffered  one  of 
Edward,  who  wsited  upon  her  to  her  carriage,  to 
drive  home  with  his  mother,  with  whom  he  in»i-t- 
ed  she  should  pass  a  few  days,  at  *<  the  villa  of  the 
Famswonhs.*' 

When  Helen  retired  to  her  room  that  night,  »he 
discovered  thst  she  hsd  unintentionally  rviuinid 
upon  her  finger  the  brilliant  diamond  ring  which 
Eleanor  usually  wore,  and  which  she  had  sportivo 
ly  placed  up«m  the  wedding  finger.  Ih  the  morn- 
ing about  twelve,  Helen  ordered  her  carriage,  snd 
drove  lo  the  villa. 

Edwanl  was  still  there,  to  weioome  his  betrothed 
one.  After  the  pleasant  sal  utaUons  of  the  morning, 
Helen,  gently  taking  Eleanor's  siiow-wliite  hand 
within  her  own,  said,  **  My  dear,  did  you  not  miss 
your  brilliant  1  let  me  restore  it  to  your  hsnd." 

^  Why,  Helen,  if  ^ou  hav'nt  put  the  ring  upon 
my  wedding  finger  t  That's  an  omen  !  Now 
I  shall  supplant  yon."  half  uttered  she,  ss  she 
skipped  like  a  fairy  acmes  the  room,  and  C4>m- 
inenced  playing,  **  Whilst  with  village  maids  I 
stiay,"  accomiianying  the  piano  with  her  sweet 
bat  fleintive  voice. 

••There  sre  i^tranger  truths  than  that  uttered  in 
jest,'*  said  Edward,  as  the  servant  brought  in  the 
eards  of  the  Misses  Wingate,  which  put  an  imme- 
diate stop  to  the  conversation. 

The  Wingatea  belnniriHl  ti>  the  dignified  and 
weakhy  femilias  of  Virginia.  They  never  gave  a 
party  wHbout  its  being  s  jam  af  the  caste,  fashion, 
and  beauty  of  those  ds^s.  All  the  world  was 
there,  and  since  the  charmiag  Eleanor  wai  to  be 
'•the  Kon."  (or  •*Konass,"  pailiaps  wo  ought  to 
M^,)  of  the  occasion,  Edward  told  her  he  thought 
it  fer  better  that  he  should  go  with  her  early,  and 
without  first  calling  fer  Helen,  as  had  |)reviously 
been  arranged.  The  carriage  was  ordered,  snd 
they  aeeordingly  drove  to  the  Wingstcs.  Whoi 
they  arrived,  they  found  great  numbers  already 
there.  Many  had  not  yet  had  the  pleasuie  of  an 
aoquainunce  with  Eleanor,  and  Edward  found 
himself  much  occupied  in  introducing  his  {hxt 
charge,  as  she  hung  upon  liiii  arm,  paiM^ing  around 
amid  the  ^ay  ssMunhlage,  ss  they  (lourcd  into  the 
•riUiant  saloons  of  the  Wingates. 

The  evening  began  rapidly  to  advance,  when 
Julia  Wingate  paused  Edward,  who  was  Mill  bear- 
ing the  *•  obeerved  of  all  observers"  upon  his  ars), 
remarking  as  she  went,  ••  Pray,  where  is  Helen  ? 
Did  you  call  for  her  1" 

••  No,  we  did  not,"  said  Edward;  *•  but  I  must 
send  the  carriage  for  her  at  once." 

••  You  will  go  in  it,  Edward,"  said  Eleanor. 

••It  will  make  no  difierence,  Eleanor,  if  I  do 
not;  and,  dnea  it  la  ao  latf,  I  think  I  will  not." 

The  carriage  looa  arrivid  within  the  oeort  at 
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the  mansion  of  the  Mosgraves.  The  footman  an- 
nounced that  Edward  had  sant  the  carriage  for 
Helen. 

*<  Is  Edward  there,  mother  V*  aske«i  Helen. 

*"  The  fo^itman,  my  dear,  says  he  eould  not  leave 
the  party,  there  were  so  many  to  introdace  to  our 
'  charming  coosin.** 

**  Mother,**  said  Helen,  I  do  not  feel  so  well  aa 
usaal,  and  I  heg  you  would  go  to  the  Wingatea 
without  me.*' 

**  If  you  are  not  well,  Helen,  let  the  caniage  go 
back  without  either  of  ua,  for  I  cannot  go  unleaa 
you  do." 

**  Then,  mother,  let  us  both  go ;  perhaps  I  shall 
ftfcl  better  when  I  get  into  the  air." 

As  the  nuptials  between  Edward  and  Helen 
were  to  take  (dace  early  in  the  following  month,  of 
course  the  wedding  waa  the  theme  of  conversation 
uinong  many  of  the  most  intimate  acquaintances  of 
Helen,  at  the  party. 

**  How  I  envy  you,  Helen,**  said  her  intimate 
friend,  Josephine  Wingate.  amiUngly. 

**  You  need  not,'*  said  Helen,  **  for  the  nearer  I 
am  t«i  this  important  event  of  my  life,  the  sadder  I 
grow." 

*<  That's  fur  joy,"  retorted  Joaepliiae ;  *•  ware  I 
am,  it  can  be  for  nothing  beside.'* 

**  What  would  I  give  to  ba  the  wife  of  bhn  who 
is  not  only  the  handsomest  man  in  this  assembly, 
but  the  one  of  all  others  who  is  best  qualified  to  fill 
here  the  office  of  gallant  to  the  most  charming 
brlle  from  the  high  courts  of  fashion  and  etiquette 
in  the  old  world  V* 

It  was  quite  late  ere  the  levee  began  to  diaaolve, 
when  Edward,  having  been  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  fair  Eleanor,  the  beautiful,  vivacious  and  charm- 
ing attraetioo  of  the  evening,  gave  the  other  arm  to 
Helen,  and  they  ^^ked  to  their  carriage  to  return 
to  their  iea{iective  homes.  They  alighted  but  a 
moment  at  the  liome  of  the  Mnsgravea,  and  then 
Edward  and  Eleanor  le-entered  the  carriage  to  de- 
part for  the  villa  of  his  worthy  mother. 

As  the  outer  doer  turned  upon  its  hinges,  and 
Helen  and  her  mother  walked  into  the  little  back 
parlor,  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  couch.  He- 
len remarking  that  she  never  felt  se  depreased  at 
a  party  in  her  life,  as  she  had  that  evening. 

In  the  morning,  a  note  came  from  Edward, 
asking  Helen  if  she  would  join  in  a  fmrty  that 
had  just  been  concluded  on,  to  viait  the  Virginia 
Springs,  the  spot  of  moet  feshionable  resort  at  the 
time,  *'I  will  call  at  eleven  to-day.  with  my  car- 
riage, for  you,  Helen.'*  Helen  returned  a  note, 
saying  she' did  not  feel  well  enough  tn  go  that  day 
on  so  long  a  journey  of  pleasure,  but  urged  Kdwaitl 
to  go  with  **  our  cousin,  by  all  means."  Imme- 
diately on  the  receipt  of  this  note,  Edward  drove  to 
th<i  home  of  Helen,  and  stated  that  he  would  not 
go  on  the  party  of  pleasure,  if  she  did  not  go  with 
them.  But  Helen  made  the  sweetest  entreaties  that 
he  would,  averring  that  it  would  not  he  gratifying 
to  her  if  he  did  not 

•<  What  ahaH  I  do,"  ^Id  Edward  to  himaeU;  aa 
he  left  the  mansion, after  a  fewhoora'  atay ;  *iiiiia» 


I  go  without  Helen ;  ami  jH  lum  ean  I  feif  iIm 
affection  of  her  who  is  to  be  mine  for  life,  if  I  do 
not  go  ?  Tea,  I  wUI  go,  though  Wortley  did  lao^ 
at  me  for  my  donbta.  No,  no,  I  do  no4  doubt  He- 
len, I  doubt  mifself,  and  I'll  go.vrith  our  fiienda  to 
the  Springs,  to  get  rid  of  my  foolish  whinia,  amid 
the  gay  i^Bcnrea  of  that  fashionable  spot." 

All  readers  who  have  visited  fashionable  resorts, 
know  well  enough  the  ''sayings  and  doingi^'  of 
such  places,  and  it  is  therefore  nnneceasary  to  re- 
count here  the  menotonons  oocarrences  of  the 
pleasure-party.  Eleanor  was,  of  coorse,  the  <*  fo- 
reign lady  of  distinction,"  whom  all  aought  to  bo- 
come  acquainted  with ;  and  if  Edward  had  no  odier 
motive  than  a  mere'  gratification  of  his  pride  of 
gallantry,  to  be  the  constant  attendant  of  sneh  e 
lady  might  have  been  allowed  to  that  selAapprobe- 
tion  of  which  all  men  in  feakionable  life  are  mio- 
ceptible. 

Eleanor,  in  the  happy  enjoyment  of  the  nioot 
congenial  temper,  embarked  with  imt eaerved  oheer- 
fulnesa  in  the  pleasures  of  chaMened  and  dereted 
conversation.  Sorrounded,  aa  she  often  was»  by 
many  of  the  first  minds  of  Virginia,  It  was  sur- 
prising to  witness  the  fiMoillarity  with  which  she 
spoke  of  the  charma  of  the  ancient  dsssics,  or  of 
the  people,  scenes,  manners,  and  histofy  of  the 
modem  states  of  the  old  world ;  and  yet  ahe  mp^ 
peered  free  from  the  burden  of  tiioaght,  and  evinced 
the  fluency  of  her  osUnqmsl  powers  thronfl^  the 
extent  of  the  subjects  whieh  cams  op  for  soniPsr- 
tion.  Edirsrd,  however,  in  the  nndat  of  the  gni- 
tiea  that  snrronnded  him,  waa  ocoaaioiiaUy  dcpcee- 
aed  with  modiutiona,  wt  mUSbt  diose  whieh  hnd 
come  over  him  at  other  oitical  pelioda  of  hislifo, 
as  waa  dw  bnilder  of  die  temple  of  Ephesna  un- 
like the  mad  incendiary  who  destroyed  It.  He 
wrote  to  Helen  on  the  morning  bat  one  after  thej 
reaehed  the  Springe,  aaying  that  he  would  go  up 
for  her  if  ahe  felt  inclined  to  join  the  pnr^^— 
•*  Pray,  aay  yon  will  ceme,  Helen,  to  witness  the 
nnboonded  admiration  with  which  onr  cbsnning 
eoQsin  ia  weloomed  here.  She  ia  regarded  as  the 
most  accomplished  and  beantifnl  lady  who  has  ever 
been  the  wonder  at  theSprinffi,  or  haaever  mited 
theae  ahorea." 

''Mother,"  aaid  Helen,  afler  she  had  pemsed 
the  letter  of  Edward,  evidently  with  great  emoCion, 
**8ee  how  kindly  Edward  speaks  <tf  onr  swoot 
little  consm.  He  wanta  me  to  go  down  and  vrit- 
neas  the  homage  of  all  hearts  to  her  bsanty  and 
accemplidimenia;  bnt,  I  cannotlall  how  it  ia,  yet  I 
never  felt  so  averse  to  johteg  hi  a  pleaanie  peitf  ; 
and  I  know  I  shovid  cast  a  ahads  over  their  plsn- 
sores  if  I  went.  I  cannst  fo,  mother^*  and  ahe 
seated  herself  at  hsr  eaoritsir,  to  tell  Edwatd  so  mi 
a  hasty  note. 

The  reader  can  better  conceive  than  we  eui  de- 
scribe the  emotiona  wnh  which  Edward  iseeivod 
the  letter  of  one  whom  he  loved  to  admhation, 
and  to  whom  he  waa  to  be  ao  soon  nnited  In  die 
bonds  of  matrimony.  He  feH  that  he  had  sssnm- 
ed  a  part  firom  which  the  better  IbeBngs  of  his 
natoro  rebeBadi  and  this,  too,  sn  dM  eve  of  hia 
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ipedfing-daj.  «Ha^  I  plMtod  t  puif 
in tbe  bosom  of  the  aiifel  of  my  •ftc&ofM !  O! 
I  will  wipe  awa J  eiwj  gtiBiner  of  dietnul  by  a 
Mb  of  entire  doTOtioB  to  my  HeieB.  And  yei 
graeiow  God !  I  mty  have  gone  lee  Ibr  in  tlik 
mpyifiinJe  of  my  fedingi.  What  if  t— No,  no,  I 
BNHt  not  recede,  for  tiien  I  ihonldaeknowledfe  my 
■Qipiciona,  and  eomider  myeelf  nnworthy  of  the 
tweeleit  angel  that  ever  kHriied  Ioto  oo  to  liMti- 
fiow  and  fooliih  a  heait." 

••Why,  Edward,"  eaid  Eleanor,  entering  the 
■pntment  muibeenredly,  *<how  glooiny  yo«  look?— 
iie  yon  trowell  1** 

"  Only  ead,  that,  with  yonr  hoi^yaBt  ipirite,  yon 
bed  ebeented  yonraelf  eo  loot*'* 

« It  that  all,  Edward  t-'-weH,  I  hope  the  pfamo  M 
not  m  mneh  out  of  tone  as  your  ftlee  appeared  to 
be  when  I  came  in,"  ibe  remarked,  ae  Me  eeated 
boieifat  the  piano,  and  commenced  a  oweetmelo> 
dy,  nmning  in  theee  wofde : 

From  etem  to  stem  the  wild  bee  mpe 

Ita  hooey  irom  the  bloom, 
Aod  robe  the  bloeioffi*t  leafy  lipa, 

And  revele  in  ptrinme. 
But  when  the  flowret  yielda  ita  dyet, 

fie  eones  not  to  iie  cop, 
But  leaves  the  heat  of  perehkig  akie% 

To  drink  its  tweetoeee  op. 
O!  this  is  Lofc,  that  beauty  knows, 

Which  tends  it  for  a  while, 
Then  rouod  a  newer  imafl^  glows, 

Aod  wears  another  smile : 
When  yoath  is  riie  with  maklen  charms. 

The  heart  no  claim  denies, 
Bat  when  distrust  the  soul  aJarmSf 
It  jofs  in  other  eyes. 
^I  pray  yon,  Eleanor,  smg  seme  more  speitive 
air.    I  believe  I  do  need  a  little  roosiiig  of  my 
ipirits  tills  morning." 

"  Bicnse  me,  cot,  for  a  short  tfane,  as  I  promised 
toiisp  mto  the  psrlor  of  the  P^Mrleys,"  said  Elsa- 
Mr,  as  shs  skipped  across  the  room  like  a  sylph, 
Miging  m  most  many  mood  as  she  went : 

I  do  not  well  know,  aod  I  never  could  tell. 

Why  gallants  ao  oft  are  untrue, 
Wh|  alwayasome  evil  the  suitor  befel. 
Who  doubted  the  maklen  he  knew. 
And,  in  a  short  time  afterward,  as  she  retonied 
ihs  skipped  In,  shiging,  more  light-heartedly  than 
Mre,  if  possible: 

How  sweet  is  the  valley,  aud  green  in  the  glen. 

Where  the  cottage  of  EUendale  stands. 
Where,  away  fiom  the  wiles  aod  the  praises  of  men, 

Uves  the  lam  of  the  wild  ibiest  lands. 

"*!  Hka  that  song,  Eleanor;  sing  it  to  the  dose, 
«a  yonr  said  Edward. 

"  Oh,  I  do  aot  reeottsct  it  all  now,  and  tnis  verse 
^  Tscnmd  to  my  memory  while  the  Missee 
Mot  and  tiMir  mother  wein  portraying  the  |o- 
—ill  riiiiiiiiiaof  tMrcottajshoBseat"" 


to  whkh  Ihey  insist  we  mnst  aeeempony  tiieai,  en 
theb  rstnm  home  on  Thursday  mormng,  to  pass  a 
week  with  them." 

•*I  wonid  go,  Eleanor  with  all  my  heart,  but  yon 
know  onr  nnptials  are  lo  tske  pfaMo  on  Monday 
week,  and  it  woold  not  be  possible  lor  ns  to  reach 
home  in  season  to  piepare. 

*•  Well,  Uiat's  tme ;  I  did  not  thmk  of  diat— 
How  I  should  like  to  go  to  EUendale  with  the 
Perleys.  Let  me  manage,  Edward.  I  will  witto 
to  my  dear  Helen,  and  I  know  she  will  pot  off  the 
wedding  a  week  on  my  acoonnt.  Don't  ohjeet, 
Edward,"  seeing  that  he  appsaied  qnite  avene  to 
this  proposition,  added  the  UghtJiearted  girl ;  •«  f 
will  tell  Helen  thsl  I  make  yon  go  with  me  to  the 
Perleys,  and  aH  will  be  right;"  and  so  saying,  b»' 
fote  Edward  had  a  chance  to  utter  scarcely  a  woid, 
she  had  vrritten  the  note,  and  dsspstchsJ  a  i 
wUh  it  to  the  post  oflce. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  picture  thet 
wUh  which  the  devoled  Helen  opened  the  note 
fiom  Eleanor.  8ho  rend  and  fMwad  its  contents, 
and  yet  she  doubted  thst  she  had  read  them  right 
««eonowithEkanorto  the  Parley's  and  the  wed- 
dhig  must  be  put  off!"  She  so-opened  the  nota, 
and  rend  it  again— ^  Note  Mne  from  Edward.  We 
were  to  be  wadded  on  Monday  week.  Well, 
Eleanor  si^s  she  *«Muir.him  go.'  He  would  not 
have  geoa,  if  shs  had  not  over-peisuadsd  hhn.^— 
No,  I  knoiw  he  would  not;  and  yet,  why  did  they 
not  think  to  postpone  their  visit  to  the  Perley 's  tifl 
after  the  nuptials,  and  wa  might  all  have  fone  to- 
gotiisrtoEliBodalel"  And  she  sunk  down  upon 
hsr  oouah,  every  ftbis  of  hsrsyslsmeottvniBsd  with 
the  deepest  emotiens,  at  the  axtraordinaTy  esntsis 
of  the  note  she  had  ao  often  mad. 

On  the  morning  Mfowing,  ahe  lacsivad  a  letter 
firom  Edward,  oorioborating  what  Eleanor  had 
a  tiioussnd  iqpologies,  buying  all 
upon  Eleanor,  who  had  neramded  him 

do  vrhat  he  must  eek  her  to  forgive.    Helsn 
appeared  more  solemn  on  the  perusal  of  Edward's 
'      it  was  tbe< 


letter,  but  it  was  obvious  that  i 

of  deep  disappointmeot,  at  ao  unexpected  a  delay 

in  the  meet  important  event  that  could  occur  in 

herlifo. 

CHAFnBRm. 

EUendale  wae  aU  the  romance  and  beauty  that 
the  Perleya  had  described,  and  Eleanor  eiuoyad 
herself  much,  ss  she  did  every  where.  All  was 
gaiety  and  hilarity.  But  Edward  was  unhai^, 
mid  although  he  attempted  to  stide  his  feelings,  at 
the  end  of  the  eeeond  day  ha  begged  that  his  kind 
hestsm  would  psrmit  him  to  leave  EUendale. 

**  Eleanor  must  not  go  so  soeo,"  said  Mrs.  Per- 
Isy,  to  which  tbe  daughter  wam4y  responded. 

<«Then,"  said  Edward,  •<IwUl  goandprspare 
for  the  wedding,  and  return  for  Eleanor,  as  she  Is 
to  be  bridesmsid." 

^  That  must  do,  Edward,  if  you  wUl  go;"  they 
aU  exckimed  at  once ;  and  the  eervant  in  a  fow 
moments  brought  his  caixisge,  and  he^  was  on  his 
wigr  to  the  home  of  his  adomhle  Helen.  He  drove 


M 


THB'  vwmswMD  jiupe. 


tt  OBe»  to  tlM  BMuioB;  bvt,  •■  1m  «KMMd  the 
thfwhold » he  fen  as  if  •  tpett  wero  noB  Um,M 
as  he  entered  the  little  back  paiior^he  fewidiHe- 
len»  with  his  letter  tkom  the  Springs  tqpen  her 
tahle,  hot  she  inetantiyatteifted  te  eonceal  it,  by 
^toeing  over  it  the  book  which  she  had  in  her  haad. 

«<  I  coald  not  stay,  longer,  Helen,  as  yoa  did  Bot 
join  our  patty  at  the  Sffl^igs." 

M  Why,  Bdward,wfaeraM  Eleanor  1  did  she  not 
eome  with  you  1** 

^No,myaDlett,lhe  Perisys  woald  «oi  lei  her 
feave  so  seen,  and  I  have  eonw  wilhont  heiv  la  eak 
Ibrgifaness  for  having  ataidae  long.  kwaaaHthe 
fault  of  Eleanor.Helen." 

*•  8o  she  wrote  ae^  Bdward,  and  I  mwC  forgive 
her  for  doing  so,  for  ear  chsrtnlng  cousin  b  the  al- 
iraetion  that  wins  all  hsarts,"  added  HelaB*  in  a 


«  Bot,  Helen,  yon  desired  bm^  er  I  ahenld  aal 
have  gooei  and  now  let  na  think  no  msaa  of  that. 


hviMparef 

••PerhaiM,'*  qoiekly  replied  Helen, 
awy  h«f  another  Elliidale  to  HttL** 

Bdwaid  folt  the  lebnke  in  the  depth  of  hie  eenl, 
for  he  knew  it  was  deeenred;  bnt  tallying  his 
attded  fedfogs,  he  said  thai  he  wenU  eek  Wort> 
ley  to  see  that  al  ahenld  be  nady  far  Thnraday 
evening  week,  « if  yon  do  net  olject,  Helsn  t"  he 
added,  gteneing  at  the  tee  of  her  who  was  4he 
world  to  hi»,  as  he  Idt  cenaoiiini  a  elintik  that  he 
had  not  taken  the  most  jnslaftableslsps  of  latat»> 
ward  th»aoto  elject  of  hie  affeetioM. 

It  was  ndw  onl^  eight  daya  to  the  wadding,  and 
aHhonghallthiBgahad  been  onee  ananged,  slill, 
new  that  the  myttahi  had  been  postponed,  the 
great  nnmbers  of  ftiends  were  to^  be  le  advissd  of 
the  eveninf  npen  whkh  it  was  to^  take  pbee.^ 
The  interfenii^  time  waa  expended,  aa  the  reader 
will  eonoeiva,  in  those  elsps  which  always  predsdc 
a  weddhig,  end  which  it  will  be  of  no  fanportanae 
te  aUode  to  here,  llhie  was  a  coming  event  that 
had  been  looked  to  with  greet  interest  by  the  vast 
nnmber  of  Aiends  of  both  Helen  and  Edward,  and 
the  beantifhl,  the  weahhy,  and  the  elile  of  Virginia 
were  on  the  winga  of  erpwetancylbr  the  bdlttant 
and  happy  nnptfails  between  two  of  the  moat  re- 
spected hoDsee  of  the  <«  old  dombion." 

rhnrsday  night  came,  and  the  haHs  of  the  Maa- 
gmvas  were  tbrowB'open  to.  as  brilliant  an  aamm- 
bly  as  ever  cenvaned  in  Vnrginia*  At  enearfy 
honr,  they  oommeneed  poming  in,  from  all  the  anr- 
roonding  region,  and  many  fiom  a  eons 
dislanoe,  filled  mUk  the  most  Jeyene 
to  witaese  the  bestewal  of  the  heart  and  the  hand 
of  the  pride  ef  her  aes  in  Yfaginia,  npon  ener  who 
wae  ofimUy  admimd  for.  hk  abvated  tafonis,  and 
manly  virtnee, 

Helen  Moagrave  was  that  night  to  be  given 
away  hi  marriage.  One  of  the  most  beaotUnl 
damacili  of  the  foir  danghters  of  a  mgioa  wbieh  has 
been  caWbrated  for  the  perfection  of  Its ''angels  of 
life,"  and  the  richest  hsimm  in  America  was  to 
become  a  bride.  Decked  in  her  bridal  drasi,thel 
I  ani  baattty  ev  whicn  wavo'  o^rtrivallaA 


enfy  by  the  ymmsteqr  of  hac  i 
of  herloveljfooa^and  the  gmitle  modeety  of  her 
deportment,  she  was  at  last  prevailed  open  by  her 
meet  hMimate  loends,  to  come  from  h«r  dreseing 
nam,  and.  mingle  with  the  brilliant  throng,  h 
was  by  mnch  ever-persuasion  that  she  did  eo,  ae 
bar  heart,  now  that  the  great  event  of  her  life  had 
arrived,  wae  not  at  all  in  onison  with  the  gaiety  of 
the  throi^  that  she  must  pa«  among,  to  beoome 
the  **  observed  of  all  observefs." 

«<  Wham  is  Edward, dearest Heienr  infaiiad 
Josephine  Wingale. 

**  iSone  for  Eleenor,  sister,**  qoickly  replied  Mar- 
garelta  Wmgam,  who  had  before  understood  that 
tet  from  the  mother  of  the  bride-to-be. 

«<  When  m  hego,  Helen  1"  resumed  JoMhIna. 

•*  On  Tuaalay  morning,  my  dearest  Joee.^,  aaid 
Helen,  and  as  she  locked  arms  with  her  to  walk 
into  the  back  parloc^ehe  added  with  deep  emolioB, 
though  with  an  evident. attempt  at  oonceabnem, 
<«  I  hope  she  has  not  again  run  off  with  him  to  the 
Springs.    He  woe  to  have  been  back  yeelerem,^ 

The  guests  were  all  too  busy  with  each  other, 
in  seeing  and  being  seen,  to  think  much  of  the 
unexpected  abeence  of  Edward,  in  the  foot  part  of 
the  evening ;  but  as  the  ewenhig  began  to  wane 
away,  his  absence  alone  beeame  the  theme  of  evaij 
heert,  ahhaugh,  from  the  deep  struggle  that  wne 
evidently  raging  in  the  bosom  of  Helen,  all  appfar- 
ed  anxious  to  avoid  any  inquiry. 

«<  Why  I  do  h9t  doubt  th^  are  at  the  Oaklanda,'' 
said  Mim  Ellison. 

«« Yee,  Helen,  Wortley  will  go  up  to  eee,  end 
huny  them  down,**  added  Joee|Mne. 

•'rfo, no,"  said  Helen,  «they  will  be  heraaoon; 
they  muH  be." 

Wortley,  however,  stole  from  the  throngs  and 
rode  to  the  Oaklands.  It  was  an  hour  aAerward 
when  he  returned  \  and,  the  first  moment  he  eould 
cat<^  the  eye  of  hie  ristsr  Anna,  be  walked  to- 
ward the  window  with  her,  to  import  the  mysta- 
riens  hUflllifaMie  which  he  heard  at  the  Oaklanda, 
that  Edward  had  been  persuaded  ^  Eleanor  to 
ride  upward  of  for^  miles  out  of  their  way,  to  visit 
the  ChurehiUs,  at  Bloomingdale ;  and  when  thej 
turned  from  the  window,  they  saw  Helen  turning 
away  also,  quivering  with  emotion.  She  nmde  a 
convulsed  effort  te  eppeer  eahn  toihe  eompany,  and 
locked  in  the  arms  of  Josephine  and  Anna,  her 
meet  intimate  female  eompaaione,  she  passed  from 
thegmat  aaloon;  and  when  she  leeebed  dm  large 
hall  of  the  entry,  she  begged  them  to  retun^  and 
permit  her  liw  a  little  time  to  retire  to  her  room,  to 
let  her  maids  re-edjust  some  portion  of  her  bridal 
drees,  whidi  was  unpleasant  in  its  fittings. 

Hour  after  hour  had  now  passed  away,  and  the 
evening  was  for  advanced.    Anxiety  and  dlaap* 

intment  were  depicted  upon  eveiy  countenance. 

le  noMa  and  high-orindedmalher  of  Halaneat  in 
the  midst  of  taste,  fiaihion,  and  bean^,  with  a  load 
smile  upon  her  Upe,  her  heart  ready  to  buret  vrith 
fearfhl  antic^iations.  None  eould  tell  anght  ef 
thelKlbnbodingB;  and  eome  even  Um^td  ntir- 
teginthabimnaoaof  ~ 
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traffipdiiMiy  absence  of  one  whom  all  loved  and  td- 
nured.  At  that  instant,  a  carriage  drove  into  the 
eoort-yard,  when  Edward  and  Eleanor  paiaed  into 
the  front  hall  in  great  haate. 

**  I  know  you  will  forgive  me,  Joae,*'  said  Elea- 
nor, catching  her  fneml  in  her  arms.  **  I  ran  away 
with  Edward,  to  Bloomingdale.  It's  all  my  doings; 
bat  Helen  will  forgive  me,  in  her  joy  at  the  return 
of  her  Edward.  Where  is  my  dearest  Helen  !— 
We  will  now  atone  (or  alL  Let  us  fly  for  the 
bride  to  the  naptials."  And  so  saying,  she  ran  up 
the  liont  atairs  to  the  room  of  Helen,  accompanied 
by  Josephine  and  Anna,  with  the  qiuckBesa  ef 
thought 

Joy  and  gladness  now  beamed  forth  firom  every 
countenance,  and  all  hearts  were  beatiBg  high 
for  the  retarn  of  the  absent  one,  and  in  the  bright 
an^pationa  of  the  happy  termination  ef  all  their 
focebodings.  The  immense  throng  was  one  on* 
broken  scene  of  pleasure  and  meniment,  which 
was  alone  interrapled  by  loud  laughs  from  above, 
causing  many  of  the  aiest  fanuliar  iriends,  aocom- 
panied  by  Edward,  to  run  up  stairs,  in  the  buoy- 
aa^  of  their  feelings,  and  in  thor  anticipation  of 
fefidly,  to  meet  the  sweet  smiles  of  the  almost 
bfide,  at  the  return  of  him  who  was  to  make  her 
hisforlife. 

**  Helen,  dearest  girl,  open  the  door,*'  said  Elea- 
W9^*'mt  are  all  here  in  waiting  for  the  bride." 

No  anewer  was  made  from  within. 

**  Now,  Helen  do  not  keep  us  bnger  in  saspenae. 
Pray,  do  not  pay  our  long  delay  in  jest,  though  we 
do  deserve  it.  I  alone  am  to  bbune.  Edward  ia 
guiltless.'' 

•*8he  senrea  as  right,"  said  Edward;  •'but,"  he 
added,  raiomg  his  voice,  *<  It  is  your  Edward  that 
aab  feggifieneas,  Helen.  She  that  could  never 
dude^  wttl  forgive  one  who  leeb  that  h#  o«ght  to 
ask  lor  pardon." 

Still  there  was  no  answer.  Many  of  the  party 
had  chistered  sJbout  the  door,  with  light  hearts  and 
meriy  &cea. 

** Force  open  the  door,"  said  Eleanor;  **  coi  is 
carrying  her  joke  too  far."  Edward  placed  himself 
tbaoet  unconsciously  against  the  door,  which  yield- 
ed to  the  pressure,  and  the  party  rushed  into  the 
bridal  chamber. 

**  Forgive  and  forget,  deareat  Helen,"  said  Elea- 
nor, as  she  clasped  Helen  in  her  arma,  at  the  same 
iuitaiit  impressing  a  kiss  upon  her  snow-white 
faee,  when  she  uttered  a  convulsive  scream,  that 
thrilled  to  the  very  soul  of  all,  and  fell  insensible 
OQ  the  floor,  exdaiming,  <*  O !  God  !  HsLBir  is 
Mia!" 

The  unwedded  bride  sat  by  the  side  of  the  bridal 
bed,  not  one  bracelet  of  the  bridal  dress  had  been 
Teneved ;  the  smile  of  forgiveness,  playing  upon 
bw  lipa,  but  her  pure  spirit  had  gone  to  Him  who 
dovbls  not  the  constancy  and  love  of  the  pure  in 
heart 

It  b  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  of  anguish 
tkat  ensued.  The  imagination  of  the  reader  alone 
en  4raw  that  pieture,  nor  would  it  be  in  the  power 


of  any  delineator  to  portmy  die  remorse  of  Ed- 
ward. It  is  not  many  years  since  he  occupied  one 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of 
his  native  State ;  and  he  never  returned  from  his 
public  toils,  without  visiting  the  grave  of  his  de- 
parted bride,  whose  memory  yet  appears  as  fresh 
in  his  heart,  as  though  his  head  were  not  silvered 
o'er  by  the  whiteness  of  years.  He  expects  to  meet 
his  Helen  in  heaven,  and  apeaks  with  unbounded 
joy  of  the  forgiving  smile  that  played  unon  her 
sweet  lips,  as  she^  reposed  upon  the  wedding  bed, 
on  the  night  of  bis  brideleas  nuptials,  in  proof  to 
his  spirit  that  she  will  be  hia  angel  in  the  world 
that  shall  never  pass  away ! 

Eleanor,  the  heretofore  light-hearted  and  joyotia 
Eleanor,  returned  to  her  native  land,  «with  a 
broken  qpirit  and  a  contrite  heart,"  betook  hemelf 
to  a  convent ;  and  it  was  within  the  last  two  yean^ 
Aat  she  bequeathed  an  estate,  left  her  by  her  brcH 
ther,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  merchants  of  London, 
to  found  an  Orphan's  Aaylum,  where  those  whom 
the  world  looked  coldly  upon,  might  have  a  home 
of  comfort  and  of  joy. 
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Orifinal. 


On  sonny  mora  the  blackest  clouds  oft  roil. 

And  darken  tho  fair  eaaopy  of  heav'n ; 
Thus  comes  affliction  o'er  the  happy  eoul, 

Te  iorrow  is  the  greatest  joy  oft  giv*n. 
O !  who  can  tell  the  grief  which  fitta  that  1 

In  whose  food  thoughta  soaw  lovM  one  kwg  htth 
dweh? 
Aa  pdrerty  advanced,  who  ck>ser  prest  7 

When  friends  forsook,  who  greater  friendship  lek  7 
Who  knows  its  grief,  when  death  with  nithlees  hands 

Rurooved  that  friend  from  such  delightful  bands  7 

O !  who  can  tell  the  pangs  that  pierce  the  heart, 

When  tess'd  upon  the  raging  sea  of  life? 
Some  son  bath  leet  sure  reputation's  chart. 

And  standaezpoa'd  to  all  the  stormy  strife. . 
Who,  when  the  winds  are  high,  no  compass  haih 

To  guide  him  onward  in  his  trackless  way, 
And  while  the  tempest  wreaka  its  utmost  wrath 

Shines  not- from  hope  one  solitary  ray, 
Whoae  bark  is  toss'd  opo  i  the  trsach'rous  rock, 

And  sinks  at  laat  from  that  severest  shook. 

Who  hath  not  felt  these  sorrows?  who  can  say 

No  thorn  hath  nierocd  him  in  his  pleasant  path. 
No  hill  hath  rose  upon  his  level  way. 

No  chance  oompell'd  to  use  sweet  patience's  staff 
Since  this  wide  globe  from  darkeet  chaos  sprung, 

And  nfUifirit  ieen  the  glorious  matin  light: 
Since  in  their  s^rea  the  morning  stars  hath  sung. 

And  all  the  angels  shouted  at  the  sight, 
Man  eft  hath  fek  affliction's  ehast'ningrod, 

Thediraful  vengeanoe  of  offeodad  God. 


TIME,   THOU   CHEAT   OF  HUMAN  BLISS. 
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OUR  ViLLAOe. 


From  "Hood'i  Own.*' 

OUR  VtLLA6E-»y  A  VILLAGER. 

Our  Tillage,  that's  to  say  not  Miss  iVf  itford*s  village, 

but  our  village  of  Bullock  Smithy, 
Is  come  into  by  an  avenue  of  trees,  three  oak  pollards 

two  elders,  and  a  withy ; 
And  in  the  middle  there's  a  green  of  about  not  ex- 

ceeding  one  acre  and  a  half; 
It's  common  to  ail,  and  fed  off  by  nineteen  cows, 

six  ponies,  three  horses,  five  asses,  two  fowls,  se- 

ven  pilars,  and  a  calf! 
Besides  a  pond  in  the  middle,  as  is  held  by  a  similar 

sort  of  common  law  lease. 
And  contains  twenty  ducks,  six  drakes,  three  gan- 
ders, two  dead  dogs,  four  drowned  kittens,  and 

twelve  geese. 
Of  course  the  green^  cropt  very  dose,  and  does  fa- 

mous  for  bowling  when  the  little  village  boys 

play  at  cricket ! 
Only  some  horse,  or  pia^,  or  cow,  or  great  ackass,  is 

sure  to  come  and  stand  right  before  the  wicket. 
There's  fihy-five  private  bouses,  let  alone  bams  and 

workshops,  pig-styes,  and  poultry  huts,  and  such 

like  sheds; 
With  plenty  of.public  houses — two  Foxes,  one  Green 

Man,  three  ^unch  of  Grapes,  one  Crown,  and 

six  King's  Heads.  i 

The  Green  Man  is  reckon'd  the  best,  as  the  only  one 

that  for  love  or  money  can  raise, 
A  postillion,  a  bluejacket,  two  deplorable  lame  white 

horses  and  a  ramsbackled  **neat  post-chaise." 
There's  one  parish  church  for  all  the  people,  whatso- 

ever  may  be  their  ranks  in  life  or  their  degrees, 
BSzeept  one  very  damp,  small,  dark,  freezing  cold,  lit> 

tie  Methodist  chapel  of  ease ; 
And  close  by  the  church-yard,  there'sa  stone  mason's 

yard,  that  when  the  time  is  seasonable 
Will  furnish  with  afflictions  sore,  and  marble  urns 

and  cherubims  very  low  and  reasonable. 
There's  a  cage,  comfortable  enough ;  I've  been  in  it 

with  old  Jack  Jeffrey  and  Tom  Pike, 
For  the  Green  Man  next  door  will  send  you  in  ale, 

gin,  or  anything  else  you  like, 
I  can't  speak  of  the  stocks,  as  nothing  remains  of  them 

but  the  upright  poet  { 
But  the  pond  is  kept  in  repair  for  the  sake  of  Cob's 

horse  as  is  always  there  almost* 
There's  a  smithy  of  course,  where  that  queer  sort  of  a 

chap  in  his  way.  Old  Joe  Bradley, 
Perpetually  hammers  and  stammers,  for  he  stutters 

and  shoes  horseb  very  b  idly. 
There's  a  shop  of  all  sorts,  that  sells  every  thing,  kept 

by  the  widow  of  Mr.  Taak, 
But  when  you  go  there  it's  ten  to  one  she*s  out  of 

every  thing'  yon  ask : 
You'll  know  her  house  by  the  swarm  of  boys,  like 

flies,  about  the  old  sugary  cask. 
There  are  six  empty  houses,  and  not  so  well  paper' 
)  as  out. 


For  bill-stickers  won't  bewarfi,  but  stick  fiotic^a  of 

sales  and  election  placards  all  about. 
That's  the  doctor's  with  a  green  door,  where  tbeg^r* 

den  pots  in  the  window  is  seen  ; 
A  weakly  monthly  rose  that  don't  blow,  and  a  dead 

geranium,  and  a  tes  plant  with  five  black  leaves 

ond  one  g)een. 

As  for  holyoaks  at  the  cottage.do«rs,  and  honejr- 
suckles  and  jasmines,  you  may  go  and  whistle  ; 

But  the  tailor'^  front  garden  grow  two  cabbages,  A 
duck,  a  ha'porth  of  penny-royal,  two  dandielioiis 
find  a  thistle. 

There  are  three  old  orchaids— Mr.  Busby's  the  school. 
master's  is  the  chief 

With  two  pear-trees  that  don't  bear,  one  plura  and 
apple,  that  every  year  is  stripped  by  a  thief. 

There's  another  small  day-school  too,  kept  by  ibe  re. 
spectable  Mrs.  Gaby, 

A  select  establishment,  for  six  little  boys  and  one  big, 
and  four  little  girls  and  a  baby ; 

There's  a  rectory,  with  poiuted  gables  and  strange  odd 
chimneys  (hat  never  smokes. 

For  the  rector  don't  live  on  hb  living  like  other  chris- 
tian folks  i 

There'sa  barber's,  once  a  week  well  filled  with  roiigli 

black  bearded  shock-headed  chuils. 
And  a  window  with  two  feminine  menis  heads,  and 

two  masculine  ladies  in  false  curls. 
There's  a  butcher's  and  a  carpenter's,  and  a  plumber's 

and  a  small  green-grocer's  and  a  baker. 
But  he  won't  bake  on  a  Sunday,  and  there*sa  sexton 

that's 'a  coal-merchant  besides,  awd  an  under- 

taker ; 
And  a  toy-shop,  but  not  a  whole  one,  for  a  village 

can't  compare  with  the  London  shops; 
One  window  sells  drums,  dolls,  kites,  carts,  bats. 

Clout's  balls,  and  the  other  sells  malt  and  hope. 
And  Mrs.  Brown,  in  domestic  economy  not  to  be  a 

bit  behind  her  betters. 
Lets  her  house  to  a  milliner,  a  watchmaker,  a  rat- 
catcher, a  cobler,  livea  in  it  herself,  and  it's  the 

post-office  for  letters. 

Now  I've  gone  through  all  the  village— ay,  from  end 
to  end,  save  and  except  one  more  house. 

But  1  haven't  come  to  that-^and  1  hope  I  never  shall 
— and  that's  the  village  poor-house! 

Life  is  a  strange  gift,  and  its  privileget  are 
nvnt  mysterious;  no  wonder  when  it  is  first 
granted  to  us,  that  our  gratitude,  our  admiration 
oar  delight  shonld  prevent  us  from  reflecting  on 
our  own  nothingness,  or  from  thinking  it  will 
ever  be  recalled.  Like  a  rustic  at  a  fair,  we 
are  fiill  of  amasement  and  rapture,  and  have  no 
thought  of  going  borne,  or  that  it  will  soon  be 
night. 
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PANEUIL  HALL— THE  WORTH  OP  WOMAN. 
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FANEUIL  HALL-BOSTON. 


Ori  ginal. 


FAXiriL  Hall  is  famous  in  American  annaU. 
It  derives  its  name  from  Peter  Paneoil,  the  founda-, 
who  died  March  3d,  1743.  He  possessed  a  large 
estate,  unbounded  charity,  and  a  liberal  public 
spirit,  whish  last,  induced  him  to  present  to  the 
town  of  Boston  the  stately  edifice,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  inhabitants  at  their  public  meet- 
ings. It  is  a  building  of  good  proportions,  and 
convenient  size ;  plain  and  unprepossessing  in  its 
architecture.  The  great  hall  is  nearly  eighty  feet 
square,  and  about  twenty-eight  feet  high.  It  is 
decorated  with  an  original  full  length  portrait  of 
its  noble  founder,  by  Colonel  Sargent,  and  another 
of  Washington  by  Stewart  The  cupola  affords  a 
fine  view  of  the  harbor  below.  The  destroying 
and  all-defacmg  hand  of  time,  has  in  some  respects 
modernised  the  building,  and  the  hum  of  business 
is  now  heard,  where  once  rang  out  those  thunder 
peals  of  indignant  resistance  to  tyranny  and  of  self 
devoting  patriotism,  which  roused  the  spirit  and 
nerved  the  arm  of  the  citizen  soldier.  This  is  not 
as  it  should  be.  The  ruthless  hand  of  improve' 
ment  f?J  should  never  be  suffered  io  overturn  its 
foandation,  or  to  remove  one  stone  consecrated  of 
liberty  and  hallowed  by  circumstance. 

It  was  not  only  the  «  Cradle,"  but  it  was  the 
Sirtk  place  of  American  freedom.  The  spirit  of 
prophecy,  as  well  as  a  deep  hatred  of  oppression 
and  love  of  libeity  haunted  this  immortal  ferum. 
Hero  our  patriotic  aires  predicted  the  triumph  in 
which  the  struggle  would  end,  and  actuated  by 
that  high  and  holy  /mVtctp/r,->which  lighted  up 
like  a  star,  the  mght  which  seemed  to  close  around 
the  destiny  of  their  country— gave  birth  to  the  no- 
ble resolve,  that— *<  a// mm  were  created  free  /" 

We  ought  not  to  claim  this  edifice  as  being  pe- 
culiarly ours.  It  belongs  Id  the  whole  worid. 
Hereafter  when  centuries  have  elapsed  and  the 
earth  has  grown  hoary  with  age,that  consecrated  spot 
will  be  pointed  to,  and  every  eye  be  turned  to  the 
place  where  were  conceived  and  originated,  those 
doctrines  and  sentiments  which  then  shall  have 
triumphed  and  shed  their  benignant  influence  over 
the  globe.  Let  it  stand  an  enduring  monument  of 
our  greatness,  and  when  the  destroying  hand  of 
Time  shall  have  swept  it  from  existence,  and  its 
last  crumbling  fragment  b »  mingled  with  the  dust, 
let  nations  gather  around  it  and  lament  its  fall. 

THE  WORTH  OF  WOMAN. 

Honored  be  woman  !  who  sweetly  discloses 
In  life's  rugged  pathway  sach  heavenly  roses ! 

Gracefully  weaving  love's  fortunate  band. 
While  in  the  Grace's  m»8t  winning  attire, 
Shucarelully  watches  the  bright,  genial  fiie 
Of  our  purest  enrwUona  with  skiMiilest  hand. 
Ever  from  the  bounds  of  reason 

Stray  the  restless  powers  of  man : 
In  the  raging  sea  of  passion 
Plunge  his  thoughts,  devoid  of  plan, 
o 


He  grasps  ibe  fuinre  with  emotion. 

Never  is  his  heart  at  rest, 
B*»yond  the  farthest  plaoei's  motion 

He  seeks  what  ne'er  can  make  him  blest. 

But  with  mild  looks,  whose  sweet  magic  enthrals  hiin 
To  i'..e  straight  path  of  duty  'tis  women  recalls,  him, 

Warning  of  dangers,  which  threnien  in  view ! 
With  useful  employim-m  wiW  fancies  expelling, 
Quiei  she  rests  in  her  beantiful  dwefling, 
Dnunhiei'  of  nature,  still  faithful  and  tnie ! 
JNlan  to  conquer  still  is  striving. 

Wild  destruction  spreading  round! 
Some  end  pursuing,  yet  ne'er  arriving 

Through  life  unsati8fie4  ia  found. 
Daily  his  own  works  o'ertuming, 

Never  rests  the  eager  strife; 
Etq  one  passion  ceases  burning, 
Ano^i her  rushes  into  life ! 

But  woman,  with  glory  less  brill  ant  contented 
Gathers  the  flow'rets  eich  moment  prebenied, 
Cherishing  gently  their  fragrance  and  bloom ; 
In  her  limited  circle  in»»r«  free  in  her  motion, 
To  knowledge  more  true  is  her  spirit's  devotion ; 
To  her,  foHcy's  flowers  yield  their  sweetest  perfu nit  I 
Strong  and  proud,  himself  sufTicing, 
-  Man's  cold  h»  art  is  never  moved, 
Another's  sympathy  by  prizing. 

To  seek  the  bliss  of  being  lov'd  ! 
He  cannot  know  the  rapturous  feeling 

Confidence  and  love  impart. 
Life's  hard  contest  ends  in  stcelir'g 
Harder  still  bis  rugged  heart. 

But  the  pitying  bosom  of  woman  resetnbles 
The  jEoHan  harp,  which  so  easily  trembles 
At  Zephyr's  8«)fi  breathings,  its  chords  passing: 
through. 
Her  heart  swells  with  pity  when  misery  viewing. 

The  accents  of  woe,  her  compassion  renewing 

Glistens  her  bright  eye  with  heavenly  dew. 
Man,  in  his  proud  and  hieb  dontinion. 

Makes  strength  usurp  the  throne  of  light ; 
With  the  sword  he  rules  opinion. 
Governing  by  force  and  might  I 
His  passions  no  repose  e'er  finding. 
Wildly  rage  unchaine<i  and  free :    ' 
Where  peaceful  streams  ware  gently  winding, 
Rushing  iorrents  we  may  see  \ 

But,  with  the  soft  magic  of  gentle  persuasion. 
Sweet  woman  can  sway  the  mild  sceptre  of  reason. 

Allay  the  fierce  tennpest  when  wildly  it  blows; 
Instruct  warlike  powers  foolish  hate  to  relinquish ; 
In  each  various  being  the  good  to  distinguish. 

Thus  bringing  together  the  deadliest  foes  f 
Then  honored  be  woman!  who  sweetly  discloses 
In  life's  rugged  pathway  such  heavenly  roses ! 
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MRS.  CHALOKER'S  VIISIT. 


MRS.  CHAL0MR*8^ISIT. 

A  SI^ETCH, BT  MISS  LSSLIS. 

*<  I  have  pleMaot  newt  for  you,  mj  dear,"  said 
Mr.  GUniore  to  hb  wife,  aa  he  came  in  to  dinner; 
"yonr  old  friend,  Mra.  Chaloner,  ia  in  town." 

^  What,  Cornelia  Addwley  that  wai  V*  esclaim^ 
ed  Mrs.  Oilmore.  •*  We  were  certainly  intimate 
enough  when  girl*,  our  families  liring  for  several 
years  next  door ;  but  since  Cornelia  married  and 
remoTed  to  a  remote  part  of  Vigiuia,  we  have  lest 
eight  of  each  other.  We  corresponiled  (or  awhile 
at  first,  but  ovr  letters  gradually  liecame  less  fre- 
quent, and  at  last  ceased  entirely,  for  you  know  I 
was  married  myself  M>on  after  Cornelia,  ond  then  I 
lost  all  inclination  for  letter-writing;  as  is  generally 
the  case,  I  believe,  with  women  that  are  ifettted  in 
life,  and  have  no  longer  any  thing  to  write  alwut" 

**  Well,*'  aaid  Mr.  Gilmore,  •«you  will  no  doubt 
be  glad  to  renew  your  friendship  with  the  ci-devant 
Cornelia  Adderley,  whom  I  recollect  as  an  uncom^' 
raonly  fine  girl.  Tou  know  we  beard  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Chaloner  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  i^ke  has 
been  spending  mast  of  the  winter  at  Waahington, 
having  had  business  witi)  Congress  on  account  of  a 
claim  of  her  laio  ku«band*s  against  the  United 
States.  She  is  here  with  some  friends  from  the 
south,  and  they  leave  town  for  Boston  in  a  fe# 
days." 

**  But  who  told  you  all  this  !"  asked  Mrs.  GiN- 
more. 

"  Herself,"  was  Ms  reply ;  ••  I  stopped  in  at  the 
United  States  Hotol,  to  Inquire  if  Mr.  Atkinson  had 
yet  arrived,  and  I  saw  her  name  on  the  boivk.  So, 
believing  it  to  be  that  of  our  old  friend,  T  made  her 
a  visit  and  introduced  myaelf;— Mr«.  Chaloner  and 
her  party  have  a  private  parlour  at  the  hotel.  I 
waa  glad  to  find  that'  she  recogniscti  me  even  be- 
fore I  incritione<1  my  name,  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  more  than  tfixtcrn  ypnr9.  You  know  her 
marriage  took  place  about  three  niuiiths  before 
ou«." 

*<  How  long  will  Mra.  Chaloner  remain  in  town!" 
aaked  Mra.  Gilmere. 

•*  Only  two  or  three  days.  Of  course  you  will 
call  and  see  her  this  aflernoon,  and  ahow  her  all 
possible  kindness  during  her  stay  in  Philadelphia." 

<*  I  am  jnat  thinking  how  that  is  to  be  manageil. 
What  a  pity  she  did  Dot  arrive  in  town  a  month 
ago,  and  then  I  ooubY  have  had  her  at  my  party." 

*«  Thai  wooU  have  been  nothing,"  and  Mr.  Gil- 
m-^re. 

*<  Nothing — ray  dear,  how  can  you  talk  ao? 
What  better  could  1  have  done  far  Cornelia  Cha« 
kmer,  than  to  invito  he?  with  ail  my  othe^ 
friendal" 

•*  Frienda !"  exclaimed  her  husband ;  **  nHiy  will 
yoo  peiaist  In  calling  a  erowd  of  sevefii  bnndred 
people  your  friends  ?" 

**Bo  they  were,"  aaid  Mrs.  Oilmera  «Ydu 
know  very  well  it  was  not  a  general  party." 

« Is  it  possible  you  were  acquainted  with  even 
the  namea  of  all  the  people  I  saw  here  that  night?" 


aaked  Mr.  Gilmore.  •*  I  know  not  what  yoa  call  m 
general  party  if  that  wis  no^  o«e." 

**  WelUit  was  fto/»"  lesmned  the  wife.  "^  A  ge* 
neral  party  is  whe»  we  aak  every  body  irith  wfaooi 
we  are  on  visiting  terssa  i  and  invito  by  fiuniliflB, 
even  when  wotM  of  the  membera  are  not  exact^ 
such  as  we  like  to  ahow  to  the  ^te  of  our  .circle. 
For  instance,  I  did  not  ask  Mrs.  Lilbum*s  aistevs^ 
though  they  live  in  the  house  vrith  her,  nor  Mrs. 
Laid  ley's  neither;  nor  Mrs*  Wilkinson's  cousin 
Margaret ;  nor  Mra.  Bramfield*a  two  stop-daogb* 
ters,  though  I  had  all  three  of  her  own ;  nor  the 
Miss  Herberts*  aunt;  nor  Mib^  Danby's  atster-in- 
law;  nor  Mrs.  Ashton's  neither;  also,  I  invited  do* 
body  that  Uvea  north  of  Chesnit  street.  Now,  if  I 
had  not  taken  care  beforehand  to  have  it  under' 
stood  that  I  waa  not  going  to  give  a  general  p«r^ 
ty,  I  should  have  beoi  obliged  to  invite  aU  these 
people." 

•*Ia  other  words,"  observed  Mr.  Gilffl«i«K  ^a 
general  par^  ia  one  in  which  the  Miinga  of  all 
yonr  acquainlaneea  aie  raapeeted;  whereaa  tbey 
may  be  oiflended  with  impnnity  if  yo«r  crowd  ia 
designated  aaaelect." 

•«WeH,"  lasimied  Mia^  Gifaioie,  ^l  afb^stoe 
then  waa  crowd  enwigfa ;  noCwithaiatfdir.f  thai  I 


left  out  every  bodv  whRMn  there  waa  no  advitiigii 
ia  having.  Not  half  ^  ladiea  avea  sow  ^a  aap- 
par^table ;  at  least  no  maiv  af  H  than  the  laps  of 
the  sagar  templee  and  pytami^s.  And  whea  tlia 
dancing  eommenoed,  tbeia  was  only  room  filr  Intf' 
eotillioBa  of  fimr  people  in  each*  And  thesleanM 
were  all  preased  fiat,  m  tifetj  body  was  jaawMeJ 
into  one  maaa;  and  (he  Mood  of  some  waa  teku  to 
tatten  by  catching  in  tha  towers  of  otherar  Tike 
heat  waa  ao  great  that  all  the  real  corb  ca«e  om, 
and  hung  in  airings;  and  nambers of  ladiea  «ai^glu 
violent  coMa  ham  paasing  nearly  the  whola  tioae 
on  the  slaire  snd  in  the  entry,  for  the  sake  of  eaol- 

«<And  yea  regret  that  yaw  IHeiid  Mia^  Olia- 
loner  was  not  here  to  anjoy  al  thist"  said  Mi*. 
Gilmore. 

«'Enjoyr  returned  his  wiie.  «*Waail  nat  a 
aplendid  paity  1    Thiidt  of  tha  sinfo  that  it  eaaC" 

«•  Yoa  need  not  teX  me  tint,"  said  tbe  hnabaaid. 
•*  Rather  too  large  a  sam  to  be  expended  by  m- 
sona  in  middle  lifb  fbr  ene  evening  of  psln-^fdea- 
sure  I  am  svre  it  was  not  to  any  karaan  being.'' 

<•  Middle  Klh  t*^  repeated  Mrs.  Gilmore;  «yoti 
are  always  talking  of  our  being  in  middle  life,  even 
before  atrangeni. 

**  So  we  are.  And  even  if  we  were  to  expaad 
five  tiroes  the  s^m  on  one  evening  of  foolety  aad 
saf&ring,  I  doubt  if  we  shooid  still  be  adaiHted  loto 
what  ia  termed  high  lifb." 

''Yoo  know  vrtQ  enough,"  repUed  Mm.  Gil* 
more,  •<  tkat  I  have  ftiendaat  whoae  houaea  I  hate 
met  with  people  of  the  very  first  rank  and  faaMon — 
people,  who  treated  me  aa  politaiy  whan  I  Waa  in- 
trodnced,  that  I  dhl  not  besitale  to  caU  on  than 
previous  to  my  pangr»  aea  preparetoiy  alep  ti»  sead- 
ingtbem  invitatjoaai" 
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'^Bvl  ^  ibej  eone  mlieii  tlrot  yoQ  ealled  on 

dwm  I"  aBked  her  hwbuid,  anilting. 

«<NoiiMnBe,    Mr.  QiUnore,''   relied  the   lady, 

"  tbej  all  sent  very  reasonable  excuses  and  sincere 
^- » 


'  Weli,"  resomed  Mr.  GiUnore,  **  we  have  di>- 
l  this  subject  often  enough.    Bnt  what  is  it 
yi  to  the  widow  Chaloner !" 

**  Why*  I  don't  know  exactly  what  to  do  with 
her — I  cannot  give  another  party  this  season." 

«« Heaven  fbibid  that  yoo  should !"  ejaculated 
her  husband. 

**  Well*  as  to  inntinf  a  small  select  company  to 
meet  Mrs.  Chaloner,  as  some  people  would,  thafs 
quite  out  of  my  way.  I  give  one  great  party  every 
season,  and  then  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  my 
conscience  is  clear  till  next  season :  having  paid  off 
my  debts  to  all  that  have  invited  me  to  their  par- 
tiei^  and  laid  a  foundation  for  future  invitations 
next  winter.** 

**  Notwithstanding  all  this,"  said  Mr.  Gilmore, 
**  my  advice  u  that  you  invite  Mrs.  Chaioner  for 
to>morrow  evening,  and  ask    fifteen  or   t\;%enty  i 
agreeable  people  to  meet  her." 

**  Well  then,"  replied  Mrs.  Gilmore,  **  we  must 
fight  up  the  parlor,  and  have  ice-creams,  and 
other  soch  things,  and  hire  Carroll  to  help  Peter 
hand  them  round.  All  this  would  cost  as  much  as 
one  of  Van  Uai&igen's  new  stylepelerines,  and  I 
am  dying  for  another  of  them.  There  is  one  that 
Is  woriLed  all  round  in  a  running  pattern — " 

**  Never  mind  the  running  pattern,"  interrupted 
her  husband,  **  but  endeavor  to  devise  some  way  of 
evincing  your  pleasure  at  meeting  again  with  one 
of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  your  earlv  youth.  I 
reoiember  her  as  a  very  handsome  and  agreeable 
girl,  and  she  is  now  a  most  agreeable  woman,  and 
handsome  stiU." 

**  Have  yoo  any  idea  what  her  cireumstances 
are!" 

"  Not  Ae  least." 

•*  How  was  she  dressed  T* 

«*  I  did  not  obeerve." 

*■  That  is  so  like  you.  I  am  sure  if  I  were  to  , 
buy  an  my  things  at  the  cheap  stores,  where  they 
keep  nethtng  but  timsh,  and  have  them  made  up  by 
cheap  mantuamaken  and  milliners,  you  would  be 
none  the  wtf«r.  I  do  not  believe  yen  would  know 
Ike  diflference  between  a  bonnet  from  Gaubert*8  or 
Pitttard'sand  one  made  in  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties." 

•'I  am  certain  I  shodd  not,"  replied  her  hus- 
bsnd ;  **  but  let  us  now  postpone  this  discussion 
and  go  to  dinner." 

In  the  afteraoen,  as  they  proeeeded  together  to- 
ward the  United  States  Hotel,  the  subject  was  re- 
newed by  Mrs.  Gilmora  saying — *'  As  to  my  trou- 
bimg  myself  with  any  extra  evening  company  af- 
ter havbig  gisien  my  par^,  that  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question." 

•*Then  invile  Mrs.  Ghalouer  to  dinner,"  said 
Ifa;  Gilmore,  *<  and  ask  the  Baxieya,  and  Harmans, 
and  Ljsters  to  meet  her;,  they  ase'  among  the 
fiMaantret  people  we  know." 


«*I  tannot  undertake  iH  that,^'  replied  the  lady ; 
<*  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  dinner  would  fiir 
exceed  that  of  a  small  tea-comp«ny." 

"*  In  this  instance  I  dm  willing  to  pay  the  cost," 
said  Mr.  Gtlmore,  **  for  I  expect  some  gratification 
in  return  for  it" 

**  You  talk  of  your  own  gretification,"  said  Mre. 
Gtlmore,  '*  and  yet  you  refuse  to  make  poor  Marj 
Jane  happy  by  giving  her  the  superb  silver  card- 
case  that  she  saw  at  Bailey  &  Kitchen's  the  day 
^e  got  her  last  ear-rings,  end  that  she  has  been 
longing  for  ever  since.  But,  to  make  an  end  of  all 
this  argning,  the  dieapest  wsy  of  entertaining  Cor- 
nelia Chaioner  is — " 

*  Cheapest  I"  said  Mr.  Gilmore,  indignantly. 

**  Yes,  to  bo  sure,"  pursued  his  wife.  **  Is  it  not 
our  duty  to  consult  cheapness  in  all  unnecessary 
expenses.  You  know  that  we  have  a  large  family, 
and  now  that  Mary  Jane  has  come  out,  our  bills  for 
articles  of  dress  and  jewellery  are  of  course  very 
much  onhsBccd." 

•'  I  know  that  perfectly,"  replied  Mr.  Gilmore; 
'*  she  ought  not  to  have  corne  out  for  at  least  two 
years, — sev<,nteen  would  have  been  quite  time 
enouah." 

**  There  was  no  possibility  of  keeping  her  in," 
remarked  Mrs.  Gilmore.  **  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
the  -cbeapeM  way  ia  to  invite  Cornelia  Chaioner  to 
stay  at  our  houso  while  she  is  in  town ;  and  she 
wiH  MO  doubt  consider  it  a  greater  compliment 
than  if  we  made  a  dixmes  or  tea-party  for  her.  It 
will  look  as  if  we  desired  only  the  pleasure  of  her 
society,  and  were  unwiliing  to  lose  any  part  of  it 
by  sharing  it  with  others." 

"  I  am  net  certain  though "  said  Mr.  Gilmore, 
"  that  she  will  find  our  society  (if  we  give  her  no- 
thing else,)  a  sufficient  compensation  for  what  she 
will  loose  by  resigning  that  of  the  friends  with 
whom  she  is  staying  at  the  hoti'L" 

"  How  yen  talk  !"  replied  Mrs.  Gilmore.  •*Have 
yo)i  no  idea  of  the  delight  of  calling  up  recollec- 
tions of  our  days  of  girlhood,  and  of  discussing 
onse  more  our  former  lovers  1"  # 

"  It  will  not  take  ypu  very  long:  to  get  through 
your  old  sweethearts,"  observed  Mr.  Gilmore, — 
'*  myself  and  the  two  midshipmen  make  three." 

Before  the  lady  could  reply,  they  had  reached 
the  door  of  tlie  United  States  HoteU  and  were  im- 
mediately conducted  to  the  parlor  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Cbaloner  and  her  party.  They  found  her  alone, 
and  expecting  them,  as  Mr.  Gilmore  had  told  her 
he  would  bring  his  wife  to  see  her  that  afternoon. 
She  received  Mrs.  Gilmore  with  open  arms,  and 
both  ladies  seemed  very  glad  to  meet  again  after  so 
long  a  separation ;  for  they  had  been  extremely  in- 
timate ^t  so  early  an  age  that  the  characters  of  both 
were  still  unformed. 

Mrs.  Gilmore  examined  the  dress  of  her  friead 
with  a  scrutinising  eye,  and  wondered  how  a  wo- 
man could  look  60  well  in  a  plain  black  silk ;  and 
wondered,  also,  why  any  one  with  such  a  profusion 
of  fine  hair  should  wear  a  cap,  and  why  it  should 
be  a  little  close  cap  simply  trimmed  with  white  rib- 
band. Yet  she  now  felt  rather  glad  that  Mrs.  Cha- 
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loner  had  not  come  to  town  a  month  sooner.  "  Af- 
ter all,"  thought  she  **  poor  Cornelia  would  not 
have  been  much  of  an  ornament  to  my  partj ;  for 
1  can  easily  see  that  her  style  is  always  very  plain. 
To  be  sure,  as  it  was  not  a  general  party,  I  need 
not  have  aisked  her.  Yes,  yes — ^I  see  clearly  that 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  invite  any  of  my  friends  to 
meet  her  either  at  dinner  or  at  tea.'' 

However,  Mrs.  Gil  more  earnestly  pressed  Mrs. 
(Jbaloner  to  remove  to  her  house,  and  pass  with 
iicr  the  two  days  she  was  yet  to  remain  in  town. 
?i4rs.  Chaloner,  who,  though  she  was  very  pleasanC- 
y  situated  at  the  hotel,  imagined  that  ifhe  might 
I  end  two  days  slili  more  agieoably  with  one  of 
tue  roost  intimate  friends  of  her  youth,  was  soon 
:)revailed  on  to  accept  the  invitation.  She  was 
engaged  to  go  with  her  party  to  Fairmoant  that 
afternoon,  and  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening ;  and 
it  was  arranged  that  she  should  remove  to  Spruce 
:flroet  at  an  early  hour  neit  morning.  All  being 
i^atisfactorily  settled,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilmere  took 
their  leave. 

By  the  evening  post  Mr.  Gilmore  received  a  let- 
ter requiring  his  immediate  presence  in  New  York 
on  some  business  of  importance,  which  would  most 
probably  detain  him  there  several  days.  Ho  was 
therefore  obliged  to  set  out  next  morning  in  the 
early  boat,  lamenting  that  he  was  thus  prevented 
from  participating  in  the  pleasure  of  Mrs.  Cha- 
loner's  visit,  and  desiring  his  wife  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  make  it  agreeable  to  that  lady ;  so  that 
she  would  have  no  occasion  to  regret  leaving  the 
hotel,  and  her  own  party. 

"  I  shall  treat  her  just  as  I  would  a  sister,**  re- 
plied Mrs.  Gilmore;^*but  make  haste,  my  dear, 
or  you  will  be  too  late  for  the  boat." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Maiy  Jane  Gilmore,  who  was 
not  yetfifleen,  "ain't  you  going  to  dress  yourself 
and  sit  in  the  front  parlor  all  day  with  Mrs.  Cha- 
loner 1" 

"Not  I  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Gilmore;  "you 
know  as  I  am  never  at  home  to  morning  visiters, 
it  is  not  my  way  to  sit  up  dressed  in  the  parlor, 
and  therefore,  as  of  course  I  would  not  put  myself 
out  of  my  way  for  so  old  a  friend  as  Cornelia 
Chaloner,  she  muf-t  take  me  as  she  finds  me ;  that 
is  in  the  nursery,'  where  1  can  be  at  my  case  in  a 
wrapper.  As  for  having  such  parlors  as  ours  lit- 
tered with  sewin*,  that  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
And  besides,  they  are  so  much  darkened  by  the 
window  curtains  that  there  is  no  seeing  to  thread  a 
needle,  or  to  read  a  word  even  in  the  annuals  that 
lie  on  the  centre  table." 

"  But  she  might  look  out  of  the  window,"  ob- 
served Mary  Jane. 

**  She  could  not  see  much  through  the  muslin 
blinds,"  replied  Mrs.  Gilmore,  *  they  are  worked  so 
closely  all  over ;  and  I  won't  have  them  rumpled 
by  drawing  aside." 

"  It  is  wpII  pa's  not  at  home,"  remarked  the 
daughter. 

"  I  am  very  gUd  he  is  not,"  resumed  Mrs.  Gil 
more.  "  He  and  I  have  such  different  views  with 
regard  to  entertaiaing  company,  and  he  is  always 


80  hard  to  counteraot.  H«wev«r,  Mary  Jane,  yoo 
must  constantly  bear  in  mind  Ihat  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  children  to  consider  their  father  superior  to 
every  man  in  the  world." 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  replied  Mary  Jane ;  "  but  yon 
know  very  well  that  pa'  has  a  great  many  qaeer 
notions." 

"  Undoubtedly  he  has,"  answered  the  mother ; 
"  and  he  is  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  mysolt 
But  remember  alwoys  that  it  is  your  duty  aa  a 
child,  to  be  blind  to  his  faults,  however  great  they 
may  be." 

About  eleven  o'clock,  Mrs.  Chaloner  came  to  the 
door  in  a  carriage,  with  a  small  trunk  containing  a 
change  of  clothes.  "  Dear  me !"  said  Mrs.  Gil- 
more, "  who  would  have  thought  of  her  being  here 
before  twelve,  at  the  earliest.  When  I  urged  her 
to  come  directly  after  breakfast,  I  had  no  idea  that 
she  would  take  me  at  my  word ;  nobody  ever  does. 
Run  down,  Mary  Jane,  and  show  Mrs.  Chaloner 
into  the  back  spare  bed-room  till  she  gets  her  bon- 
net off,  and  then  bring  her  into  the  nursery.  I 
shall  not  put  myself  the  least  out  of  my  way.  Tf 
visiters  -mil  come,  they  must  take  me  as  they 
find  me." 

Accordingly  Mrs.  Chaloner  was  ushered  into  the 
nursery ;  a  long  narrow  room  in  that  part  of  the 
house  denominated  the  back  building;  with  a  low 
ceiling,  low  windows,  and  a  door  opening  into  a 
sort  of  balcony  or  veranda.  This  apartment  al- 
ways presented  a  most  disorderly  appearanec,  and 
the  furniture  (which  was  very  plain)  had  been 
much  abused  by  the  children.  But  though  it  was 
the  constant  abiding  place  of  the  saccessive  Irieh 
nurses,  it  was  in  the  nursery  that  Mrs.  Gilmore 
spent  most  of  her  time ;  there  she  sat  in  the  foil 
enjoyment  of  extreme  deshabille,  except  when  in  an 
exuberance  of  finery  she  went  out  for  the  purpoee 
of  shopping,  or  of  making  visits  by  leaving  her 
card  ;  ker  professed  devotion  to  her  children  never 
preventing  her,  during  the  season,  from  spending 
the  first  part  of  every  erening  at  her  toilet,  and  the 
last  at  a  large  party. 

"  My  dear  Cornelia,"  said  Mrs.  Gilmere,  "  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you.  But  how  late  you  are;  Maiy 
Jane  and  I  have  been  anxiously  expecting  you  ever 
since  breakfast.  Do  take  a  seat  on  the  conch. 
Nelly,  shake  up  the  pillows* — the  boys  have  been 
on  them  with  their  feet.  You  find  me  just  going 
to  dress  the  baby ;  a  thing  I  always  do  myself,  be- 
fore Nelly  carries  her  out  walking.  You  were 
right  to  bring  your  sewing.  You  must  make  your- 
self quite  at  home,  and  neither  use  ceremony  nor 
expect  any.  Mary  Jane,  are  you  going  out  this 
morning!'' 

"  To  be  sure  I  am,"  replied  the  daughter,  "  I 
shall  begin  dressing  immediately." 

"  Well  then,  I  must  get  you  to  leave  cards  fiu- 
me  and  yourself  at  Mrs.  Warden's,  and  at  Mrs. 
Morley's,  and  at  Mra.  Clarkeson's,  and  at  Mrs. 
Simmons's ;  and  to  stop  at  Madame  Pintard's  and 
hurry  her  with  my  bonnet." 
"Pintard  wont'tbe  burned,"  said  Mary  Jane. 
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^BmIm,  rbaYe^yi»j»f  my  own  on  band,  and  no 
tUM  to  Btop  at  all  thoM  placet." 

'^MUdnaaa  of  ¥oiee  and  daportment,  my  dear 
Mary  Jane,"  prooaeded  Mra.  GUmore  Mntentioua- 
^,  ^  and  strict  compliance  wiiJi  the  wiahea  oi  a 
parent  aie  peenliarly  baooning  to  all  young  ladies 
wkodeairo-^" 

Bat  belbie  bar  motber  bad  time  to  finisb  tbe 
sntence,  Mary  Jane  bad  flounced  out  of  tbe  room, 
sbntting  the  door  violently. 

"A  parfeetcbiU  of  natnra,"  obaenred  Mra.  Gil- 
mora.  **  Sbe  is,  as  yet,  incapable  of  self-control, 
and  ia  conaidarad  brmpue.  But  bnupuerie  some- 
timea  aucoeads  ^oite  as  well  as  manner.  Mary 
Jane  takea  axtrMnefy.  Tbe  otbar  night  at  Mrs. 
Deliinger'a  she  was  constantly  snrrouaded  with 
gentleoMn.  8be  is  but  fifteen,  and  btr  fiitber  thinks 
I  hronght  bar  out  loo  soon.  But  there  was  no 
swb  thing  as  keeping  her  back." 

«8o  I  sbonld  snppaae,"  thought  Mis.  Chalontr. 

*«  Coma  now,  IStWj^y^  me  tibe  baby,"  psoceed- 
ed  Mna.  Gilmotat  **I  have  all  bar  things  ready. 
Yon  see,  my  dear  Cornelia,  (lor  I  make  no  stran- 
ger of  yoo,)  Nelly  washes  and  dreases  tbe  baby 
every  morning;  but  when  she  is  to  be  carried  out, 
I  always  prepare  her  myself;  and  while  I  «m  doing 
ao,  wn  can  talh  of  old  times,  miite  at  our  eaae.  Do 
yon  lamember  Maiia  WiUaid's  Christmaa  baU!*- 
Nelly  give  me  the   pinenabion.     Hnsb  baby — 


<*I  remember  it  veiy  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Cha- 
loner.    **  It  was  eighteen  years  ago." 

**!  wore  a  ar^  liase  looped  np  with  dafibdils, 
over  a  primroea  coloiad  satin,"  puriued  Mrs.  Gil- 
meio.> — *<  There  now,  baby,  hold  still  till  I  pin  its 
petticoat;  hash,  darling,  bualL^^ha  always  cries 
when  I  dreas  ber."-Yas,  as  I  was  saying,  I  wore 
that  night  a  pale  yellow  ei^ae  lisse ;  the  sleeves 
wen;  in  bonffimta  divided  with  lonlaaux  of  prini- 
foaa^olored  riband,  finished  with  rosettes,  and 
Frank  Bdwards  said  to  me  very  gallantly — Baby 
you  must  not  ciy  so. — Be  quiet  now  till  I  putyeur 
frock  on.^-What  was  your  dreas,  Cornelia!" 

**•  Indeed,  I  have  no  reoqUectaon,"  replied  Mrs. 
Chaloner  }  *«  b«t  I  remember  that  the  ball  was  a 
very  pleaaant  ball,  and  that  a  very  amusing  inci- 
dent occurred." 

**!  found  nothing  there  that  amuied  me  so 
much,"  said  Mrs.  Gtlmore,  *<  as  seeing  Mrs.  Ben- 
bam  in  the  same  eternal  black  velvet  that  she  bad 
worn  every  where  lar  three  winters.  But,  as  I  was 
telling  yon,  Frank  Edwards  said  to  me^Baby 
hudi,  or  mother  will  whip  her. — See  now,  stop 
dying,  and  look  at  its  pretty  pink  ck>ak." 

The  baby  «Ud  atop;  and  did  look  at  ita  cloak, 
vUah  was  af  aabioidand  merino,  Uned  with  white 
lilk. 

-  And,  CoriMlia,"  pumuad  Mn.Gilmore,  ««don't 
yon  remember  the  dsy  whan  a  large  party  of  us 
wmt  down  to  the  Navy-yard  to  see  a  alnp  or  some- 
tlang,  that  thara  came  on  a  andden  rain  all  in  a 
Bomeirt;  and  bafiMPe  we  oeuM  get  to  tbecarriagee. 
Of  cb^  bat  wna  oampMely  rahied  1  It  was  per- 
fect^ new,  and  yon  know  it  wia  trimmad  with 
8» 


pearl-white  riband,  and  a  wreath  of  cape  joeaa- 
minc. — There  no«/,  baby's  quite  ready. — Come, 
darling,  shake  a  day-day  before  it  goes." 

After  tbe  baby  had  shaken  a  day-day  and  de- 
psrted,  Mrs.  Giiniore  went  Xo  the  glsfcs  to  arrange 
her  disordered  wrapper,  tu  smooth  her  still  more 
disordered  hair,  ami  she  bad  thoughts  of  putting 
on  a  clean  cap,  but  concluded  that  as  her  husband 
was  not  at  home  to  insist  on  it,  and  as  she  should 
see  nobody  that  day,  it  was  not  worth  wliile.  She 
talked  all  the  time  to  Mrs.  Chaloner,  sometimes  i>f 
her  children,  and  sometimes  of  what  she  called  old 
times,  but  in  reality  these  reniiniseences  adverted 
only  to  the  dresses  vhe  bad  worn  on  certain  occa- 
sions in  her  girlhood,  and  to  the  compliments  paid 
her  by  the  persons  she  denominated  her  beaux. 
And  such  was  her  volubihty,  that  Mrs.  Chaloner, 
though  a  woman  of  excellent  con  veraational  powers, 
had  sefdom  an  opportunity  of  speaking  at  all. 

Mra.  Gihiiore,  (who,  notwithstanding  her  pas- 
sion for  dress  and  parties,  professed  to  be  au-fait 
to  all  the  petty  details  of  housewifery,  and  y,  as  one 
of  those  very  common  characters  that  exercise  the 
clos«st  economy  in  some  things  and  the  most  lavish 
extravagance  in  others,)  sat  down  to  piecing  to- 
gether some  very  old  calico  for  a  servant's  bcd- 
quilt,  saying  to  Mra.  Chaloner  *'  this  is  not  veiy 
pretty  work  to  bring  out  before  a  visiter ;  but  you 
know  I  do  not  consider  you  as  a  stranger." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  strt^et  door  was  thrown 
violently  open,  and  a  **  rabble  rout,"  was  beard  as- 
cending the  staire.  Presently  in  rushed  five  boys 
just  from  school,  and  shouting  for  bread  and  mo- 
lasses. But  they  all  stopped  short,  (\Hd  started  at 
the  sight  of  Mrs.  Chaloner. 

<* Never  mind,  my  daar:^"  ^^^  their  mother;  <Mt 
ia  only  Mra.  Chaloner,  an  old  irieud  of  mine.  My 
dear  ComeUa,  I  am  sorry  you  ba^e  no  cbildrea,*- 
you  know  not  the  pleasure  of  them." 

The  boys,  having  recovered  from  their  surprise, 
now  clamored  with  one  ac^cord  for  the  bread  and 
molaasea;  and  Mra.  Chaloner  thought  that,  like 
Mary  Jane,  they  certainly  wanted  manner,  Mra. 
Gtlmore  miklly  requeated  them  to  go  and  apply  to 
PhilUs  for  it.  *'  You  know  very  well,"  said  one  uf 
the  boys,  *'  that  PhiUis  always  drives  us  out  of  the 
kitchen,  and  says  she  worft  be  plagued  while  thc^s 
getting  dinner.     We  are  afraid  of  Phillis." 

**  I  wish  you  were  half  as  much  afraid  of  me," 
murmured  their  mpther.  However,  she  went 
down  to  supply  their  demands,  saving  as  she  kf^ 
the  room,  **  I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  any  thing  by 
ivay  of  luncheon,  my  dear  Qornelia,  lest  it  should 
spoil  your  dinner." 

The  boys  all  ran  down  after  her,  and  in  a  short 
time  returned ;  their  iaces  and  handa  very  much 
smeared  with  molasses.  From  that  time  till  din- 
ner, tbe  nursery  and  tbe  balcony  resounded  with 
noise  and  riot ;  tbe  mother  sometimes  raising  her 
voice  in  vain  attempta  to  check  them,  but  generally 
contenting  herself  with  remarking  to  Mra.  Cha- 
loner that  **  boya  would  be  boys,"— an  indubitable 
tmism.  «  Their  luber,"  said  Mra.  Gifanore,  **  in- 
cUnea  to  ba  latber  atoot  with  tbe  cbildr«n :  vibicb 
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is  the  retson  that  I  am  rather  inUalgent  And 
therefore,  when  he  is  away,  they  always  break  out. 
But  I  like  to  see  them  natural,  and  I  have  no  idea 
of  cooling  their  affection  by  abridging  their  little 
pleasures.  And  I  must  say  they  all  absolutely 
dote  on  me.    Come  here,  Willy." 

"  What  for  ?"  said  the  urchin,  who  was  just 
then  busily  employed  in  unwinding  and  tangling 
one  of  Mrs.  Ghaloner^s  cotton-spools. 

**  Come,  and  kiss  mamma." 

**  Noj  I  wonV  was  the  reply. 

Mrs.  Chaloner  now  endeavored  to  give  a  turn  to 
the  convpritation,  by  inquiring  after  one  of  their 
former  friends,  Helen  Harloy. 

**0h!  she  married  William  Oxford,**  replied 
Mrs.  Gilinore. — **  Only  think,  her  wedding  dress 
was  a  plain  brown  gros  des  Indes ;  some  said  it 
was  a  gros  de  Suisse.  Just  imagine,  a  bride  in 
brown.  But  Helen  was  always  eccentric  My 
dear  boys,  let  roe  request  that  you  will  all  go  down 
and  play  in  the  yard.** 

Her  dear  boys  took  no  heed  of  the  request,  but 
persistetl  in  acting  naturally  by  scampering  in  and 
out  of  the  balcony,  (rtometimes  through  the  door, 
but  generally  through  the  windows,)  prancing  on 
t!ie  couch,  and  throwing  its  pillows  in  each  other's 
faces,  oversetting  chairs  and  stools,  and  trampling 
on  their  mother's  sewing.  One  of  them  being 
pursued  by  another  with  the  heaith-bru8h,fell  over 
Mrs.  Chaloner,  and  seized  her  silk  dress  in  his 
molasiietf-daubed  hands  to  assist  himself  in  rising. 
Another,  with  similar  hands,  snatched  her  reticule 
to  pelt  his  brother  with,  and  scattered  its  contents 
all  dvcr  the  floor.  But  it  were  endless  to  relate 
their  pratiks ;  none  of  which  were  the  least  amus- 
ing, though  all  were  extremely  annoying.  They 
played  at  nothing,  and  there  was  no  meaning  in 
their  fun.  It  was  nothing  but  senseless  running, 
ithouling,  and  scrambling.  Beside  which,  they 
were  all  ugly,  and  had  remarkably  foolish  faces. 
Mrs.  Gilinore  said  that  all  her  children  took  after 
herielf ;  and  Mrs.  Chaloner  saw  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

Dinner  was  at  last  announced;  Mary  Jane  made 
her  appearance,  and  the  Indies  descended  to  the 
dining-room,  where  they  found  the  boys  (who  had 
run  down  en  nuiMe  before  them)  already  squab- 
bling aliout  their  seats. 

Mrs.  Gilmore  requested  Mary  Jane  to  place  her- 
self between  Jamrs  and  Joseph,  to  keep  them 
apart ;  but  thut  young  lady  refusing,  her  mother 
said  to  Mrs.  Chaloner  *'  My  dear  Cornelia,  willyctt 
oblige  me  by  taking  a  seat  between  those  two  young 
gentlemen,  who  are  apt  to  be  a  little  unruly  when 
they  sit  together.*'  Mrs.  Chaloner  complied ;  and 
the  boys  were  all  the  time  striking  at  each  other 
behind  her  back. 

**  We  have  a  very  plain  dinner  to-day,"  said  the 
hostess.  **  When  Mr.  Gilmore  is  nt  home,  he  and 
I,  and  Mary  Jane,  do  not  dine  till  three;  and  the 
child  ea  have  an  eariy  dinner  by  themselves,  ut  one 
o*clo  k,  on  account  oif  their  going  to  sshool  again 
at  tw  >.  But  as  he  is  absent,  and  I  do  not  coneider 
you  iM  a  s.tr«ioger,  I  did  not  thkik  it  worth  wbile 


to  have  two  dinners  prepared^ — What  shall  I  help 
you  to !" 

The  two  youngest  beys  new  cried  out  to  be 
helped  first,  and  as  their  mutker  knew  they  would 
persist,  she  complied  with  their  demand,  saying 
"  My  dear  Cornelia,  I  am  sore  you  -will  excuse  the 
poor  little  fellows.  Children  are  always  hungry, 
and  we  can  have  no  comfort  with  our  dinner  oik- 
lose  we  pacify  them  first  Any  thing,  you  know, 
for  peace  and  quietness." 

The  children  soon  devoured  their  meat,  and 
while  the  ladies  were  still  eating  theirs,  the  pud- 
ding was  called  for  and  cut,  and  the  juveniles  weie 
all  served  with  it  by  way  of  keepiog  them  pacified. 
Ijittle  W  illy,  thinking  that  his  brother  George  had 
rather  a  larger  piece  of  pudding  than  hims^.  Ml 
into  a  violent  tantrum,  screamed,  and  kicked,  and 
finally  by  Mary  Jane's  order  was  carried  firom  the 
table  by  the  servant^man.  And  the  mother  roee 
up,  and  begged  to  be  excused  while  she  went  ovt 
te  qutft  the  poor  little  fellow ;  which  she  did  bj 
carrying  with  her  a  much  larger  piece  of  pudding. 
— Mrs.  Chaloner  silently  washing  that  the  chil- 
dren were  less  natural,  or  rather,  that  their  nature 
was  better,  or  that  she  was  considered  more  of  a 
stranger. 

*«  It  is  always  so  when  papa  is  away,"  said  Mary- 
Jane.  '*  But  mamma  is  rightly  served,  for  not  haT- 
ing  two  dinners  as  usual." 

When  the  uncomfortable  repast  was  finished, 
and  peace  restored  by  the  boys  going  to  school. 
Mrs.  Gilmore  retired  to  her  chamber,  having  in* 
formed  her  guest  that  it  was  her  custom  and  Mary 
Jane's,  always  to  take  an  afternoon  nap  in  their  re- 
spective rooms,  and  **l  suppose,"  said  she,  **yov 
woukl  like  to  do  the  same.''  Mrs.  Chaloner  was 
not  inclined  to  sleep,  but  ahe  had  no  objection  to 
the  quiet  of  her  own  apartment,  and  she  expitroeed 
a  desire  to  take  a  book  with  her. 

**  Except  a  few  annuals,"  said  Mary  Jane,  *'  we 
have  no  books  but  those  in  papa's  library ;  (neither 
mamma  nor  mysr  If  having  any  time  to  read,)  but 
I  will  take  you  there  to  choose  one.  I  believe  he 
has  the  Waverly  novels  and  Cooper's,  and  others 
that  I  hear  people  talk  about" 

When  they  reached  the  libraiy,  they  found  the 
door  barricaded  by  a  table,  on  which  a  woman  was 
standing  while  she  cleaned  the  paint ;  and  looking 
in,  they  saw  another  scrubbing  the  floor,  half  of 
which  was  floated  with  water.  The  books  were 
all  in  disorder,  having  been  takin  down  to  be  dust- 
ed ;  and  it  was  found  that  Mrs.  Gilmore  had  seized 
the  opportunity  of  her  husband's  absence  to  have 
his  library  cleaned.  •*  To  go  in  here  is  impoesi- 
ble,''  said  Mary  Jane,  "*  but  I  will  bring  you  one 
of  the  annuals  from  the  centre-table  in  the  ftont 
parlor." 

The  annual  was  brought,  and  Mrs.  Chaloner  re- 
tired with  it  to  her  apartment :  but  having  read  it 
before,  she  did  not  find  it  very  arousing. 

In  the  evening  it  rained,  and  Mrs.  Gilmore  «ud 
that  she  was  glad  ef  it,  as  now  she  need  not  drees  ; 
and  as  her  husband  waa  away*  there  eoald  be  no 
danger  ef  any  of  his  visitendr<^>ping  in.   Alto  that 
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it  WIS  nnt  worth  Trhile  to  have  the  parlors  opened, 
M  they  had  been  shut  up  all  day.  80  they  8|>ent 
the  eveninff  in  the  eatiDg^TOom ;  and  Mary  Jane 
Janewbidy  went  to  bed  imracdiaiely  afier  tea; 
leoging  as  she  said,  to  get  her  corsets  off,  The 
3fOonger  boys  slept  about  the  K»fa  and  carpet,  and 
screamed  when  any  one  touched  or  ^poke  to  them; 
the  elder  ones  racketted  over  head  in  the  nursery. 
*11m  baby  was  brought  down,  and  kept  worrying 
about  the  table,  in  the  amis  of  Nelly,  till  nine 
o'doek,  that  it  might  sleep  the  better  during  the 
nigbt.  When  the  justly -fretting  infant  could  be 
ke|iC  awake  uo  longer,  either  by  walling  it  up  and 
litfWD,  showing  it  the  lamp,  jingling  a  bunch  -  of 
keys  in  its  ears,  or  shaking  a  string  of  beads  be- 
fgce  its  dosing  eyes,  it  was  undressed  on  the  s(>vt, 
crying  all  the  time,  having  been  thoroughly  wak- 
ened in  the  process ;  and  it  was  6nally  carrti  d  off 
by  Nelly,  whose  diMkul  chant  as  she  rocked  and 
smg  k  10  sleep,  wae  heard  from  above  stairs  for 
half  an  hour. 

Mrs.  Gilmoie  now  seemed  so  very  tked  and 
»4e^y,  that  her  guest  (whi*  was  tired  also,)  took 
her  leave  lor  ihu  night,  aud  repairetl  to  her  cham- 
hec  This  apartment,. though  called  a  spare  bed- 
room, was  need  by  every  member  of  the  family  as 
a  reoef>tacle  for  all  »orts  of  things ;  and  Mrs.  Cha- 
k>oer  being  (unfortunately  for  her)  considertxi  no 
stranger,  nothing  had  been  removed  with  a  view  to 
her  accomtuodaiion.  While  she  had  sat  there 
readiug  in  the  afternoon,  at  night  when  she  was 
preparing  ^r  bed,  and  in  the  morning  Itelore  she 
was  up,  and  while  she  was  dres:«ing,  her  piivacy 
was  continually  ihvadtrd  by  the  nurse,  the  oth^r 
servanu,  said  even  Mrs.  Gilmure  and  Mary  Jane 
cottitng  to  got  various  ar  icles  from  the  closets,  bu- 
reaus and  presses.  This  chamber  was  unhappily 
on  the  sauie  i)cH>r  with  the  dormitories  of  the  boys, 
who  began  their  career  at  daylight;  chasing  each 
other  along  the  pansages,  and  enacting  a  general 
wreelling-roatch  so  do^e  to  Mrs.  Chaloner's  door 
that  they  bur^t  it  open  in  the  meUct  and  fell  into 
the  room  while  she  was  engaged  at  the  washing- 
stand. 

There  was  another  spare  bed- room,  superior  in 
every  respect  to  this ;  but  Mrs.  Gilmore  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  Ite  so  ceremonious  with  her 
old  fri.'nd  Cornelia  Chaloner  us  to  place  her  in  the 
best  of  the  two  chambers. 

As  soon  as  the  mother  and  daughter  met  in  the 
morning — "Mary  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Gilinor**,  ••  I 
have  been  thinking  of  soinething—Mitw  Nnncy 
Risings  has  not  yet  made  her  weekly  visit,  and  a» 
we  may  be  sure  of  the  infliction  between  thiii  and 
Sonday,  suppose  we  kill  two  birds  with  tme  stOhC,* 
and  have  hrr  to-day  \^ith  Mrs.  Cnaloner." 

•*  Never  were  two  people  niorc  unsuitable,"  re- 
plied Mary  Jane ;  **  Mi^s  Nancy  is  the  moitt  stupid 
woman  on  earth." 

•*  No  matter,''  said  Mrs.  Gilmore,  ^*  am  I  rcf  pou- 
sd4e  for  ber  stupidity  ?  It  will  be  a  good  opportu- 
ni^  of  getting  at  onco  through  the  bore  of  her 
visit;  at  least  for  the  week.  Mrs.  Chaloner  has 
seal  toa  much  of  the  world  not  to  knew  that  she 


must  take  people  as  she  finds  thorn ;  awl  as  she 
does  not  seem  (he  least  hard  to  ydeuse,  I  dure  say 
she  will  get  along  well  enough  with  Miss  Nancy, 
who  must  be  tolerated,  at  your  father,  in  his  fool- 
ish kindness,  will  not  allow  her  to  bo  affronted 
away.  So  vne  will  send  for  her  to  como  to-dsy, 
and  no  doubt  tho  potir  old  thing  will  be  highly 
pleased  with  the  compliment,  as  I  dare  sny  it  is 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  ever  was  sent  for  by 
any  body." 

Miss  Nancy  Risings  was  an  old  maiilen  lady 
who  lived  alone,  on  a  vory  small  income  derived 
from  a  ground-rent ;  and  to  make  it  hold  out,  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  round  in  seten  or  eight 
familittfi  with  whom  she  had  long  l)een  acquainted. 
After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gilniore's  mother,  whom 
she  had  visijod  once  a  week  for  twenty-five  years, 
Mitss  Nancy  translV'rred  her  visits  lo  the  daughter, 
and  as  it  wua  rt  ally  an  object  of  some  importance 
to  the  old  l»dy  to  spend  every  day  from  home,  Mr. 
Gilmore  insisted  on  her  being  received  by  his  tami- 
ly ;  and  she  was  not  in  the  least  fastidious  as  to  the 
!  mtnle  of  reception. 

s     Accordinffiy  Miss  Nancy  Ri»>ings  i^as  sent  for, 
!  and  by  the  time  breakfast  was  over,  and  the  boys 
I  prevailed  on  to  9:0  (o  school,  the  old  lady  arrived ; 
and  she  and  their  other  goest  were  nshed  into  the 
back  parlor ;  Mary  Jane  having  protested  to  her 
i  mother  that  it  would  be  too  Imd  to  condemn  Mrs. 
j  Chaloner  to  another  day  of  the  nursery,  particular- 
ly as  she  had  Mies  Nancy  in  addition. 

Tho  two  visiters    were  now  left  alone.    Miss 

Nancy  had  her  knitting,  and  Mrs.  Chaloner  her 

I  Hcwinjf.     Mrs.  Chaloner  kindly  endeavored  to  draw 

I  her  into  conversation,  but  in  vain ;  for  Miss  Nancy 

j  had  no  talent  for  talking,  or  for  any  thin^  else. 

ahe  had  read  nothing,  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing, 

and  she  knew  nothing ;  and  her  refilies  were  little 

more  than  monosyUablrs.     Mrs.  Chaloner,  as  tho 

morning  was  fine,  had  intended   going  out;   but 

down  came  Mrs.  Gilmore  and  Mary  Jane  ftili-drcFS- 

ed  for  shopping  and  card-leaving. 

"  As  by  this  time,  my  dear  Cornelia,  you  must 
feel  quite  at  home  here."  said  Mrs.  Gtlmorc.  "  I 
need  make  no  apology  for  leaving  you  with  Miw; 
Nancy  Ridings,  who  is  a  very  particular  friend  and 
a  greet  favorite  of  mine.  Make  yourselves  happy 
together  till  dinner-time,  for  I  doubt  if  wo  can  get 
home  much  before."  And  out  they  sallied,  leav- 
ing Mrs.  Chslonet  to  feel  very  itiuoh  as  if  caught 
In  a  trap.  But  her  gornl-nature  prevailed ;  and 
having  by  this  time  learned  to  consider  her  visit  as 
a  salutary  trial  of  patience,  she  proceeded  with  the; 
heavy  task  of  entertaining  the  unentertainable  Miss 
Nancy. 

At  noon,  the  boys  ru-jhfd  home  and  behaved  as 
uoual.  Mrs.  Gilmore  and  her  dfvughter. being  very 
tired  with  running  al>out  all  the  morning,  put  on 
undresses  to  come  to  dinner  in ;  and  the  dinner- 
proceedings  were  tho  same  as  the  day  before.  Early 
in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Chaloner  took  her  leave,  and 
terminated  her  visit;  having,  as  she  truly  said,  some 
purchases  to  make  previous  to  leaving  town  next 
morning  fbr  Boston.   Mrs.  Gilmore  professed  great 
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rafret  «t  4he  ^parture  of  her  dear  CorRelia,  Aod 
b^ied  that  whenever  ahe  came  to  Phtladelpfaia, 
ahe  would  always  make  it  a  poiat  of  ataying  at  her 
booae.  Mary  Janne  eipraiaad  much  ditappoint- 
moot  at  Mra.  Chaloncr  leaving  tbem  before  even- 
ing;  and  she  really  felt  it,  aa  ahe  knew  that  it 
would  now  fall  to  Aer  lot  to  get  Miaa  Nancy  through 
the  remainder  of  the  day* 

We  need  not  inform  our  readers  with  whataatia- 
faction  Mrs.  Ghaloner  found  heraelf  that  evening 
again  at  the  hotel,  and  in  the  aociety  of  the  refined 
and  intelligent  friendi  with  whom  ahe  was  travel- 
ling to  Boston  to  visit  a  brother  who  had  married 
and  aettled  there. 

Mr.  Gilmor^  did  not  return  for  three  weeks,  hav- 
ing extended  his  journey  to  the  far  east  The 
first  thing  he  told  on  his  arrival  at  homCf  was  that 
he  had  been  at  a  wedding  the  evening  before  he 
left  Boeton,  and  that  the  bride  vraa  Mrs.  Gha- 
loner. 

Great  aurpriae  was  expieaaed  by  Mrs.  Gilmore 
and  Mary  Jane,  and  they  were  atill  more  amased 
to  hear  that  the  bridegroom,  Mr.  Rutledge,  was  a 
aoutbern  gentleman  of  large  property,  and  of  high- 
standing  in  every  respect.  Having  become  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Ghaloner  at  Washington,  he 
bad  followed  her  to  Boston,  as  soon  as  Gongreas 
broke  up,  (it  was  one  of  the  long  sessions,^  and  had 
there  prevailed  on  her  to  return  with  him  as  hia 
wife.  They  were  married  at  her  brother'a,  and 
were  going  home  by  way  of  the  lakea,  and  there- 
fere  should  not  pass  through  Philadelphia. 

**How  very  extraordinary,  Mary  Jane/'  aaid 
Mrs.  Gilmore  to  her  daughter,  as  aoon  as  they 
were  alone ;  **  who  could  have  guessed  the  possi- 
bility of  that  piaiB4ooking  little  woman  making  a 
great  match.  I  remember  hearing  when  she  mar- 
ried Mr.  Ghaloner  thut  he  was  by  no  means  rich ; 
and  I  knew  nothing  about  the  people  ahe  was  tra- 
velling with,  therefore  I  did  not  aee  the  necessity 
of  putting  myself  the  least  out  of  the  way  on  her 
account.  Still,  if  I  had  had  the  smallest  idea  of 
her  so  soon  becoming  Mrs.  Rutledge,  the  wife  of 
a  rich  man  and  a  member  of  Gongreas,  I  shonkl 
certainly  have  dreased  nqraelf,  and  received  her  in 
the  front  parlor  instead  of  the  nursery,  and  had 
nice  things  for  dinner,  and  invited  some  of  my  best 
people  to  meet  her  in  the  evening — " 

**  And  not  sent  for  Miaa  Nancy  Risings,'*  inter- 
rupted Maiy  Jane.  **  Weil,  mamma,  1  think  we 
have  made  a  bad  business  of  it,  and,  to  aay  the 
truth,  I  was  actually  aahamed  more  than  once  to 
aee  the  way  things  were  going  on.  As  to  the  boys, 
I  am  glad  papa  is  going  to  send  them  all  to  that 
Boston  boarding-school ;  the  farther  from  home  the 
better  for  themaelves  and  us;  it  will  be  such  a  re- 
lief to  get  rid  of  them." 

.  In  the  next  private  confabulation  between  the 
mother  and  daughter — **  Only  think,  Mary  Jane,*' 
aaid  Mrs.  Gilmore,  *«yoor  father  tells  me  that  the 
family  Mrs.  Ghaloner  was  travelling  with,  is  one  of 
the  very  first  in  Boston,  quite  at  the  head  of  ao- 
ciety, immenaely  wealthy,  and  living  in  almost  a 
palace--aach  people  aa  we  never  had  In  our  house. 


What  a  pi^  we  did  not  know  who  they  were ;  we 
might  have  derived  so  much  ^lat  from  Umbi. 
What  an  opportonity  we  have  loat !  If  Mrs.  Cfasip 
loner  hul  given  me  any  n^aaon  to  enppose  that  ker 
friends  could  be  persons  of  thst  descriplioa,  I 
would  have  invited  them  all  in  the  evening,  and 
drained  every  nerve  to  get  aonie  of  our  fajhionabia 
people  to  meet  them ;  and  I  would  have  had  Carw 
roll  and  Truekr  both ;  and  ice-creams,  and  blaac 
mange,  and  champagne,  and  all  such  things — but 
how  was  I  to  suppose  that  little  Mr<!.  ^^haloDer, 
with  her  plain  gown  and  cap,fras  likely  to  have  had 
sueh  acquaintances,  or  to  inake  ao  great  a  matdt. 
I  wish  I  bad  not  treated  her  quiie  so  unceremo- 
niously ;  but  I  am  aure  I  thought  it  could  never  be 
worth  while  to  put  myaelf  the  least  out  of  the  w^ 
for  her:' 

**  You  see,  mamma,"  said  Mary  Jane,  <«in  tfaiai» 
aa  in  many  other  instances,  you  have  over-reach- 
ed yourself.  Your  pUns  never  seem  to  coow  oat 
well." 

•<I  believe,"  replied  Mvs.  Gilmore,  "yoar  &- 
ther*^  notions  of  things  are,  afler  all,  the  best,  and 
I  shall  pay  more  regaird  to  tbem  in  future.  Maiy 
Jane,  be  aure  you  tell  him  no  particulars  of  Mia. 
Ghaloner's  visiu" 

Prom  Black  wood 'h  Msfssiae. 

DREAMS. 
Oh  !  there  is  a  dream  of  early  youth, 

And  it  never  e<>in  s  a^coin ; 
*  r  is  a  \'mtim  of  light,  of  life  and  truih, 

That  flits  acrofs  the  brain ; 
And  love  is  the  throne  of  thai  early  dream, 

So  wild,  so  warm  ao  new, 
That  in  all  uur  after  yf  a  s  I  deem. 

Thai  early  dream  wc  rue. 
Oh  I  iher««  i^  a  dream  of  maturer  year.*. 

Mure  lurbaleiii  by  lar; 
*T  is  a  vision  of  blood,  and  of  woman*A  ttara. 

For  the  theme  of  that  dream  is  war; 
And  we  toil  in  the  field  of  danger  ond  death. 

And  shout  in  the  battle  array. 
Till  we  find  that  fame  is  a  bod>lcfs  breath. 

That  vanishcth  away. 
Oh !  there  is  a  dream  of  hoary  age, 

'T  is  a  viaion  ol  gold  in  store — 
Of  aums  noted  down  on  the  figured  page, 

Te  be  counted  oV  r  a:td  o'ot^ 
And  we  londiy  trust  in  our  glittering  dual, 

As  a  reiitgv  from  grief  and  pain. 
Till  our  limtis  are  lakl  on  the  last  dark  bed. 

Where  the  weahh  ol  the  wurkl  is  vain. 
And  is  it  thus  from  man^s  birth  to  hi-<  grave 

In  the  path  which  we  all  are  trcadinjc? 
,  la  there  nought  in  that  long  career  to  save 

Fr«m  lomorse  and  aelf-upbraidmg  ? 
O  yea,  there  *a  a  dream  so  pure,  ao  bnshi, 

That  the  being  to  whom  it  ia  g  veii, 
Hath  bathed  in  a  sea  of  hving  ligb:,^ 

And  the  theme  of  that  dream  ia  Heaven. 
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ViFMNis  writers  liave  uodertakeo  with  ^reat 
Tetiemence  of  exprestioo,  and  apparent  confi- 
dasoe  in  ibe  rectitude  of  their  pobitions  to  prove 
the  usefalness  of  theatrical  exhibitions.  As  aII 
the aentiaieots  we  have  see:i  advanced  appear 
to  be  inconsistent  wi(b  reason  and  experience, 
perhaps  a  few  observations  thereon  rnay  have  a 
tendency,  if  not  lo  convince  their  jud^'ment,  at 
lemftt  to  prevent  the  weak  from  bein^  imposed 
upon  by  specious  assertions — arguments  they 
caunot  he  called. 

U  has  h/^en  asserted  that  ^'  the  ideas  which  any 
ob^t  presejits  to  the  mind  depend  upon  (he  pre- 
Tious  state  of  Che  mind,"  &c.  If  this  be  adivit- 
led  in  its  full  extent,  it  will  unquestionably  fol- 
low, that  the  tendency  of  objects  prei>en(ed  to 
the  view,  is  merely  to  frive  operation  to  the 
powers  of  the  mind  ;  tliat  the  cu;{itative  faculties 
oeini;  called  info  action  by  tiie  presentation  of 
objects^  the  rcflecliuns  produced  will  be  re^'u- 
tated,  entirely,  by  sentiments  previously  im- 
bibed :  hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  nature  of 
objects  or  scenes  exhibited,  is  perfectly  imate- 
rtal;  that  alt  scenes  are  equally  ;:ood,ihe  en 
lightened  deriving  instructi-.in,  and  the  depraved 
oew  accessions  of  depravity,  from  all;  tliat  tl«e 
aame  it^eas  would  be  su^ested  by  a  farce  and  a 
aermoQ,  by  a  funeral  procession  and  a  military 
parade,  by  the  brazen  discordant  din  of  war. 
aad  the  noelting  sounds  of  the  hymeneal  son^^. 
This  iii,  indeed,  extending  the  system  of  equali- 
satinu  to  the  moral  »orId  ;  and,  amid  the  gene- 
ral renovation,  it  is  strange  if  thedistinctioe  be- 
tween the  best  and  worst  ot  boof> «  does  not  fall 
to  the  groind.  If  the  principle  be  ja«t,  this  con- 
dasion  b  inevitable ;  but,  if  the  principle  be 
£alse,  the  inferences  deduced  from  it  itm^i  be 
eridently  fallacions. 

Id  examfDin<;  this  position,  as  no  nrf;uTe4it 
can  be  formed  with(»i]tM>me'Hrinciple>,wesh)ill 
asaiitne  such  as  we  believe  the  advocates  of  the 
theatre  tticmsclvcs  will  not  controvert. 

Every  efiect  is  produced  by  some  cause,  aad 
every  efiect  i»  )n*«jport>onal  to  (he  efficacy  of  the 
eauMf  i»ro<lucin^  it.  Where  several  t-anips  are 
combined,  the  effect  is  influenced  by  a II, and  par- 
taken more  or  less  of  the  tendency  «f  each,  ac« 
cording  as  they  may  •.'eneiaily  iTe^lominate. 
The  tendency  ot  a  discourse,  whether  it  bo  read 
or  spoken,  is  to  inculcate  .sentiment'^  similar  to 
those  contained  in  tbatdisoourse.  Accordin<;as 
the  prevtmis  preparation  of  the  mind  siippiies  a 
cause,  coiispirini;  with,  or  counteraelin;:  that 
tendency,  will  tho  efect  be  mure  or  le-iS  cvi<lent. 
Where,of  two  contrary  tendencies,  one  prcdomi- 
oatea  over  tlie  other,  although  the  effect  of  tlie 
latter  be  apparently  lost,  yet,  like  two  opposite 
mechanical  powers,  the  effect  of  the  former  is 
proportionably  diminislied.  Hence  we  conclude, 
that  wliere  tbt;  mi>«d  increases  its  refinement, or 
enhrsies  its  knowledge,  by  the  wort t  of  books 
orscenea,  it  must  be  by  tlie  principle  of  };ooil 
previously  iinplanted  in  it,  oounteractioje  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  book  or  scene,  and  pro- 
dacin^  an  opposite  effect,  although  in  a  decree 
dbanioiahed  by  the  reaction  of  the  scene.  For 
the  sacue  reasen,  we  cooclode,  that  where  the 


tendency  to  depravity  is  sostronisr  in  (he  miod 
a»  to  oulweiifh  the  moral  tendency  of  the  best 
books  or  icenes, the  effect  will  be  less  than  where 
their  natural  tendency  conspin  8  with  tho  pre- 
;  dominating  canse. 

(      It  has  been  frequently  acknowlc-lged, that  the 
j  scenes  in  the  boxes,  pit,  and  j^llery  of  the  thea- 
tre, are  of  an  odious  n.^ture;  -and  those  on  the 
fitajfc,  far  from  the  brij^hest  examples  of  purity. 
These,  to  t!ie  idle  and  vicious,  we  have  been 
told  nre  neutral^  leaving  them  just  where  they 
were  (although  a  dollar  is  jiiven  for  the  desira- 
ble neutrality };  and  to  the  wi«'e—"Mey  are  irr- 
ESTiMABT.K."  (!;    With  rccard  to  the  former  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  differibi?  in  opinion  with 
those  who  make  the  assertion,  for  reasons  al- 
ready explainer!, especially  as  the  assertion, that 
!  "*  a  cfepraveJ  mind  will  desire  ntfw  accessions  of 
;  depravity  from  the  best  of  book^,"  and  doubt- 
less from  the  best  of  scenes,  sufficiently  contra- 
dict^ it.     For  how  the  mind  can  be  vitiated  by 
I  the  best,  and  remain  nninjnred  bv  the  worst,  is 
!  not  easily  conceived.  With  i-euanS  to  the  latter, 
we  arc  left  entirely  in  the  dark  in  what  manner 
this  **  inestimable*'  advantaffc  is  to  be  derived 
]  from  the  obscene  jest^  and  hideous  oaths  of  the 
'  motly  assembly  of  a  theatre,  or  from  the  "tricks 
played  upon  a  foolish  oM  father  by  a  wanton 
mad-cap  cirl.''    In  this  we  are  left  to  diaw  our 
own  conclusions,  and  tc  find  by  our  own  inge- 
nuity., how  this   *•  inestimable"  prize   can  oe 
gained. 

It  is  true  that  amid  this  inundation  of  folly, 
dissipation  and  vice,  the  virtuous  may  sometimes 
meet  with  themes  of  moral  contemplatioo — ^they 
may  behold  witb  abhorrence,  the  prostitution  of 
abilities,  and  learn  to  direct  theirs  to  nobler  and 
better  purposes — they  may  see  to  what  a  mon- 
strous degree  human  nature  m.«y  be  debased, 
and  learn  to  avoid  those  irratifications  which  as- 
similate the  human  to  the  brute  race— they  may 
make  some  improvement  from  farcial  represen- 
tations and  comic  buffoonery,  b4d  as  they  are, 
not  from  their  imiiwral  tendency — hut  in  spite 
of  it.  Bnt  if  the  time  and  money  spent  there 
might  be  employe*!  to  a  greater  advantage  else- 
where, this,  even  in  its  mo^t  favorable  point  of 
view,  must  be  considered  as  an  evil,  not  by 
virtue  of  the  eril  directly  incurred,  but  by  virtue 
of  the  superior  good  which  it  indirectly  ex- 
clndes.  That  an  assembly,  where  vice  is  tole- 
rated, and  where  obscenity  triuinphs  uncontrol- 
led, is  the  most  favorable  \o  the  increate  or 
preservation  of  virtue,  of  all  po'isible  society,  is 
a  supposition.  ti>e  absurdity  of^which  is  too  mani- 
fest to  require  demonstration. 

Although  infome  instances,  the  effect  of  visit- 
ing the  theatre  may  he  Ruch  as  above  attributed 
to  it,  yet,  we  are  far  from  believing  it  to  be  ge- 
nerally the  case,  that  even  such  as  may  bo  wil- 
ling to  be  cU*.»od  amony  the  vif-tuons,  leave  the 
theatre  without  being,  in  s«ime  degree^ infected 
by  the  vices  sarrou tiding  them. 

*  Vice  i«a  monster  •»!  s.icli  lilde  us  mini, 
Thu  It)  Ik;  liarctl.  iie«d'  l»..t  ht  l»tj  .-ecu; 
riut  s  cy  (o  I  olieii,  w.(  i  liiiit:]  lif  face, 
Wr  ijr»L  endure,  then  pity,  then  enihraec." 
It  is  not  the  object  of  the  theatre  to  represent 
rice  in  its  Dative  deformity ;  this  would  be  loo 
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4tftfiiBUii{(  to  the  ftpeotatois;  but  to  decorate  it 
wUb  tbe  charms  of  eloqoeDce  or  the  attractioiui 
of  pleasantry— thereby  readeriiiir  it  danfleroos- 
ly  fascinatioe  to  that  nmneroas  class  of  the  visi- 
tors—the  ipddy,the  thoughtless,  and  the  Tain. 

The  play-house,  it  has  been  said,  is  the 
^  world's  epiUHue,"  but  ire  believe  it  to  ^  a 
very  im  perfect  on&,  W ithout  doubt,  there  is  an 
exteosive  collection  of  I  he  vices  and  feUies  of 
the  world  to  be  found  there.  We  may  there  be- 
hold the  vices,  the  ambition,  and  the  perfidy  of 
kings,  represented  in  such  glowing  cobrs,  and 
so  embellished  with  the  cosmetic  powers  of 
poetry,  as  to  enamor  us  with  the  actions,  for  the 
poet's  sake ;  there  we  mav  see  not,  dissipation 
and  debauchery,  enlivened  by  the  intermixture 
of  wit,  till  we  forget  their  turpitude,  whilst  we 
enjoy  their  d roUery ;— these  on  the  stage.  Among 
the  audience  we  nuiy  hear  oaths  aodobsceoitv, 
until  the  ear,  accustomed  to  wonted  sounds, 
listens,  if  not  with  pleasure,  at  least  without  dis- 
gust But  it  is  to  the  Ao^itoiiefw  of  these  votaries 
of  licentiousness,  that  we  must  repair,  to  behold 
the  miseries  which  vice  and  folly  introduce  into 
the  circles  of  domestic  life ;  thtre,  we  may  see 
the  world  as  it  is ;  there^  we  may  come,  if  not  in 
coolmct  with  vice,  at  lesist  in  sight  of  it,  without 
danger  of  infection ;  therej  we  may  behold  ob- 
jects to  which  the  dollar  and  two  or  three  hours 
might  have  been  applied  to  mueh  better  ad- 
vantage than  in  procuring  the  liberty  of  listen* 
ing  to  the  vulgar  jests  with  which  the  theatre 
resounds,  and  of  inhaling  the  infected  vapors 
from  a  thousand  lungs. 

The  theatre  has  been  reoommended  as  a  mode 
ef  obtaining  knowledge;  and  we  are  told  that 
the  prsu  is  another  vehicle  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

It  the  press  never  gave  us  any  thing  good,  we 
would  be  for  aniuAt/a<iii< printing ;  andif  itcan 
be  sbown  us  what  good  the  stage  is  now  doing,  we 
will  throw  aside  our  **  scruples  and  prudence," 
aad  enter  with  ibem  the  walls  of  the  theatre,  to 
liiten  to  the  lessons  of  morahty  and  decorum. 

The  miserable  butioouery  and  low  farce  which 
now  reigns  in  the  theatres,  are  a  sufficient  answer 
to  all  the  theatrical  moralists  who  have  ever 
written.  It  is  not  what  ought  to  be,  but  what  ia 
thiB  efftict  of  any  particular  cause,  that  we  are 
to  regard. 

DcMs  not  tlie  stage  aUbrd  an  idle  and  perni- 
cious mode  of  life  to  many  persons  of  good  na- 
tural abilities,  who  might  beusefuUy  employed? 
Doias  it  not  engross  tlie  time  and  money  of  many 
indigent  persons  ?  Does  it  not  give  the  mind  a 
disrelisti  tor  the  best  and  most  important  tliin|;s? 
is  it  ever  made  the  **  potetrf\U  engine**  of  domg 
good  f  Is  it  not,  and  has  it  not  always  been,  the 
most  powerful  engine  of  ridiculing  tlie  v/'ue  and 
virtuous  of  every  age  ?  VVas  it  not  by  the  me- 
dium of  the  theatre  that  the  buflbn  Aristophanes 
succeeded  in  vilifying,and  fiually  destroymg  the 
most  enlightened  sage  of  the  heathen  world,— the 
great,  the  truly  philosophic  Socrates. 

The  ra  ke  who  is  debauchinginnocenoe,  squan- 
dering away  property,  and  extending  the  in- 
fluence of  licentiousness  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  would  {i/fairlyr^preteiUed)  excite  spon- 
taneous and  universal  abhorreiice.  But  this 
woold  be  estreuiely  locooveuieDt ;  since  rakiiyr, 


seductioo,  and  prodigaKty,  make  op  half  the 
business,  and  almost  all  the  reputation  of  mes 
of  fashion.  What  then  is  to  be  done.  Soaie 
qualities  of  acknowledged  excellence  must  be 
associated  with  these  vicious  propensities,  io  or- 
der to  prevent  them  from  oocasioning  disguet. 
In  this  manner,  in  dramas  of  the  highest  popu- 
larity, the  worthies*  libertine  is  represented  ma 
having  at  the  bottom  some  of  those  qualitiea 
which  reflect  most  honor  on  human  nature; 
while,  as  if  to  throw  the  balance  still  more  in 
favor  of  vice,  the  man  of  professed  virtue  is  de- 
lineated as  being,  in  the  main,  a  sneaking  vtd 
hypocritical  villain.  Lesftons  such  a%  these  are 
not  likely  to  be  kist  upon  the  ingeniotAt  feeKags 
of  a  young  girl.  For,  besides  the  tasciaatioDa 
of  an  elegant  address  and  an  artful  manner,  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  plot  is  an  insidiwns  appeal 
to  the  simplicity  of  her  heart.  Slie  is  taught  to 
believe  by  these  representations,  that  profligacy 
is  the  exuberance  of  a  generous  nature,  ana  de- 
corum Ibe  veil  of  a  bad  heart  i  so  that  having 
learned  in  the  outset  of  her  career,  to  associate 
frankness  with  vice,  and  duplicity  with  virtue; 
she  will  not  be  likely  to  separate  those  combi- 
nations during  the  remainder  of  lier  lite. 

The  actions  on  the  stage  are  called  *^  hokUng 
the  mimr  up  to  furfure,'— which  is,  in  somed^ 
gree,  true.  But  then,  as  we  have  before  intinmt- 
ed,  they  take  special  care  to  select  some  oi  na- 
ture's %oor9t  specimens  for  this  exhibition.  They 
rake  society  to  the  very  dregs  to  produce  ob- 
jects for  the  entertainment  of  eyes,  perhaps 
hitherto  unsullied  by  scenes  «f  vulfi^nty  and 
vice — they  show  pature  naked,  in  short ,to  msiny 
who  would  otherwise  only  have  seen  \\%i  clad  in 
the  decent  dress  of  civitised  societ>'.  We  re- 
peat,—a  familiarity  with  vkjious  scenes  is  scaroe- 
ly  ever  profitable.  Man  does  net  want  to  be 
taught  liow  bad  he  may  be.  He  who  geoeratt/ 
finds  himself  above  par,  will  soon  tlimk  hiniaelf 
privileged  to  grow  worse— and  he  who  continu- 
ally looks  into  the  wurror  reflectiiig  nothing  but 
bad  faces,  is  not  unlikely  to  deem  himself  hand- 
some enough  while  he  has  a  single  feature  better 
than  the  rest. 

The  theatre  has  been  likened,  by  Dr.  Can- 
ntngham,  to  a  large  hospital,  and^'one  great  point 
at  which  the  physicians  who  have  the  manage- 
ment aim,  is  to  prepare  the  patient  for  the  re- 
ception of  their  drugs,  by  the  removal  of  some 
impediments  which  his  nature  or  his  bahits  may 
have  introduced.  Among  which  are,  his  prtyti^ 
dices  about  the  chttracter  ofQod;  his  reaped f» 
vtriue,  and  hit  hatred  fur  vice^me  euch:  ia  males. 
the  spirit  of  charily;  xnfemfUtSy  tiwe  ofmudesttf. 
Mark  the  process :— a  company  of  iotellectuai 
physicians  is  engaged,  who  make  use  of  all  the 
artifices  of  dress,  action,  and  elocution,  X>  instil 
the  necessary  doctrines.  And  who  are  these  phy- 
sicians >  Are  they  (bund  among  the  virtuous 
citizens  of  the  country— among  our  intelligent 
and  hiffh-minded  statesmen  ?  No*  they  are  al- 
most without  exceptioB  persons  devoid  ef  the 
semblance  of  a  character,  and  many  of  tbeoa 
are  the  dregs  and  scum  of  mankind.  They 
fatten  on  the  vices  of  society,  and  are  fed  with 
the  Ufe  bk)od  of  imaaortal  souls.  Yet  these  are 
the  men,  whom  many  ef  our  city  digoitaries«and 
wiee,cAtircAgi(wi^eaiton  delight  to  honor.   For 
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tbe  MBftl  benefits  they  bate  oeaferred  oo  the 
world,  peblio  dimiert  are  Rireiu  mod  senricet  of 
pble  prefeoted,  m  tbouffh^  like  oar  beatheo 
McetlorB,  we  tbooffht  it  necessary  to  propitiate 
the  eril  spiriU  by  the  most  costly  offenoss. 

B«t  let  as  retaro ;  these  lecturers  violate  the 
Polity  of  the  Mwt  High,  by  iakmg  hi*  name  m 
WMiraiid  by  Mcnjhig  ml  hU  Urun.  Nor  is  this 
eooiiKb— Ibey  not  ooly  thus  tear  God  from  his 
throne,  but  they  place  aa  idle  io  it.  Dfve  is 
made  tlic  di? ioity  of  the  place.  One  of  them, 
for  iostaDcc,  thus  addresses  a  procuress : 
"Tbou  mngei  of  light,  lei  me  laU  down  and  odore 
thee.'' 

They  demand  the  boma^  tor  this  idol  which 
sbeold  be  rendered  to  H  eaTeu.  ^  Men,*'  savs 
me  of  these  priesU  of  Venus,  "*  are  xeneraUy 
hypocrites  or  infidels :  they  pretend  to  worship, 
bnt  have  neither  faith  norieal:  how  few,/iA:e 
VainUme^  would  persevere  unto  martyrdom !" 
Woman,  indeed,  accordinff  to  this  theoloiry,is 
the  real  heaven.  We  find  a  worshipper  of  this 
altmr,  io  a  fit  of  deroUoo,  thus  addretsiog  a  fe- 


"  There  *8  io  you  all  tbai  we  believe  oi  Heaven— 
Amasng  brighiness,  purity  sod  truth. 
Eternal  joy,  and  everlasting  love.** 

It  has  joys  also  so  exquisite  as  its  command, 
that  the  bappioess  of  Heaveo,  io  some  concen- 
trated or  condensed  shape  alone  can  equal  them. 
It  was  of  a  single  kiss«  for  example,  one  Bella- 
movr  pronounced,  '*  Eternity  was  in  that  mo- 
.  wtetU  r'  ^  My  soul,"  says  a  very  high  authority 
among  them,  **  despairs  to  be  forgiven,  unpar- 
*  dooed,  love,  bv  thee." 

To  lessen  ibe  Aolreef  qf  friee,  tbejr  adopt  two 
methods.  Tbey  make  the  most  amiable  quali- 
ties its  inseperable  aUus;  and  they  make  it  nte- 
ctuftU  whenever  it  takes  (he  field.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  personage  is  debauched,  they  give 
hia  geoeroeitv ;  if  a  spendthrift,  good  humor ; 
if  a  unr,  good  temper ;  if  vindictive,  success- 
fal  ooorage.  The  spectators  naturally  both  learn 
to  valoe  the  bad  qvaliUet  (or  the  sake  of  the  good 
onea  associated  with  them ;  and  to  deem  miccem 
an  voequiroca]  proof  of  merU. 

As  to  modedyy  it  generally  falls  a  victim  to  the 
singnhu'  proper^  of  tbe  phice  t— as  soon  as  a 
fiMBale  enters  the  building,  however  she  nay 
bhnh  at  home,  she  rarely  or  never  is  seen  to 
blosk  bere—any  thing  may  be  said  or  done  in 
tbccr  presence.  The  ^nn  of  decency  appears 
from  ttiat  moment  to  have  set  upon  them,  and  to 
coler  tbe  cheek  with  its  glowing  hoes  no  longer. 
Aed  this  is  of  no  momentary  continvance.  It 
has  a  pennaoeot  influence.  Tbe  eye  forever 
afler  m  apt  to  coofiMind  or  antstake  ifverjr  object 
kaeea.— Licentiottsnea,  for  iostance,»  mistaken 


for  **  spirit,"  and  a  ^  reformed  rake,"  is  covet- 
ed aa  ^  the  best  husband." 

Aaotberend  which  is  accomplished  in  this 
eMce :  Our  city  authorities  appear  to  think, 
that  of  all  aristocracies  that*  of  virtue  i^  tbe 
weret,  and  therefore  hasten  to  blot  out  those  dis- 
tinetions  which  used  to  separate  the  good  from 
tbe  bad 
all  sorts 


ben  to  latigb  and  cry  in  oempany.  Vicei  _ 
bc^ns  to  hold  op  her  head,  when  she  hnd»  her- 
sdf  exalted  to  the  same  rank  with  virtue ;  and 
virtue  learns  to  despbe  herself,  when  she  is  re- 
duced to  the  sane  level  with  vice.  Fellow  citi- 
sens,  therefore,  of  this  unnatural  republic,  they 
soon  shake  hands. 

*•  The  theatre  a  school  of  virtue!"  exclaims  ao 
eloquent  female  writer, ''yea,  he  who  first  assum- 
ed the  office  of  instruction  in  tbe  garden  of  Eden, 
when  he  said  to  Eve.  ye  '  shall  be  as  gods,'  filh 
tbe  Presidential  chair  in  this '  school,' "  and  he 
has  lost  none  ol  his  ability  to  teach,  as  too  many 
of  his  pupils  can  testify.  He  Is  cart  ying  oo  the 
work  by  day  and  by  night  while  professing  Chris- 
tians are  sleeping  orer  the  subject,  er  indirectly 
akUng  his  designs.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  all  ques- 
tion of  a  doubt,  that  without  the  patronage  of 
those  wbo  are  ooosidered  the  virtuous  and  re- 
spectable part  of  society,  the  theatre  would  ine- 
vitably go  down.  If  left  to^the  care  of  its  lc|p- 
tnnate  supporters,  who  alooe  oughi  to  find  plM- 
sure  in  its  polluting  representations,  it  would 
not  live  one  year,  liiere  must  be  some  eord^ 
to  bind  the  disjointed  fragments  together,  and 
these  are  supplied  by  the  clau  of  whicb  we 
speak.  When  tbey  enter  the  theatre,  whether 
they  believe  it  or  not,  they  are  on  a  level  with 
all  who  herd  there,  from  the  third  tier  to  tbe  pit, 
for  they  know  before  they  enter  the  place  the 
character  of  the  company^  and  have  no  right  to 
despise  their  ohoerm  associates. 

A  word  or  two  more  and  we  are  done }  Pro- 
fessor Griseom,  i^  New  York,  in  a  report  on  tbe 
causes  of  vice  and  crime  in  that  city,  makes  thn 
follownig  statement : 

^  Among  the  causes  of  vicioos  excitement,  in 
our  city,  none  appear  to  be  so  powerful  as  the 
theatre  amusements.  The  number  of  boys  and 
yoong  men  who  have  become  determined  tbietes, 
in  order  to  procure  the  means  ef  introdtiction  to 
tbe  theatres  and  circus,  would  appal  the  feel- 
logs  of  every  virtuous  mind,  could  the  whole 
truth  be  bid  before  tliem. 

**  In  the  case  of  the  feebler  sex,  tbe  result  ia 
still  worse :  a  relish  for  tbe  amusements  of  the 
theatre,  without  the  means  of  indulgence,  be- 
comes too  often  a  motive  for  listening  to  tbe  fir^t 
suggestions  of  the  seducer,  and  thus  prepares 
the  unfortunate  captive  of  sensuality  for  the 
haunts  of  infaniy,  and  m  total  destitution  of  ail 
that  is  valuable  in  tlie  mind  and  cbaracler  of  wo- 
man." 

Tbe  fdfowing  fact  is  worthy  of  being  ooo- 
sidered by  the  friends  and  patrons  of  theatfesi— 

**  During  the  profreu  of  tbe  moat  ferooioos 
revolution  which  ever  shocked  the  face  of  hea- 
ven, theatres,  in  Fari«  alone,  nmltiplied  from  six 
to  twenty-five.  Now,  one  of  two  conclusioiis 
follows  from  this :  either  tbe  spirit  of  the  tiAee 
produced  these  institutions,  or  the  iostiUitions 
cherished  the  spirit  of  the  tioies ;  and  this  will 
certainly  prove  that  they  are  either  the  parenu 
ef  vice,  or  the  oispring  of  it." 

The  infidel  philosopher,  Bousseau,  declared 
himself  to  be  of  tbe  opinion  that  tbe  theatre  i» 


in  all  cases,  a  school  of  vice«    Though  he  had 

In  this  establivhment,  accordingly,  >  himself  written  for  tbe  stage,  yet  wben  it  was 

of  people  are  huddled  together— tbe  1  proposed  to  establish  a  theatre  in  the  city  of  Oe- 


good  and  bad  are  equally  wefoosse,  and  meet !  neva,  be  wrote  against  the  project  with  leal  and 
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^reat  force, and  expressed  tbeopioion  that  e? ery   Take  back  tAine  in  a4f,  lalsely  smiling 


friouci  of  pure  morals  ou^^tt  to  opponc  it. 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  lif^*.  of  Johnson,  ob- 
serves :  "  Although  it  is  said  of  plays  that  they 
teach  morality,  .tnd  of  (he  stage  that  it  is  the 
mirror  of  human  life— these  assertions  are  mere 
declamation,  and  have  no  foundation  in  truth  or 
experience.  On  the  contrary,  a  play-hous<»  and 
the  regions  about  it,  are  the  very-  hut  heads  of 
Vice." 

Tillotsoo,  after  Bojne  pointed  and  forcible  rea- 
soning against  it,  pro:iuuocet  the  play-honse  to  |      I 
be  "  3ie  devil'K  chapel,"  and  "  a  nursery  of  li-  Iby 
centiousaess  and  vice,"  and  "*  a  recreation  that  | 


With  the  Kime  look  os  in  the  hour, 
When  first,  Luve's  sunny  light  be^uiliiiCf 

My  dnzzlod  senses  ownM  thy  p*>wor: 
Toke  bnck  the  tress  of  silken  l)ra  d.n;*, 

I's  j^loj^ey  l^^xlu^e  clmrms  n^ii  n-'W  ; 
Taku  back  each  vpel!  L«iveV  laljielnu-d  aidiii!^ 

The  wliis;>tr'd  word  and  inurtnur'd  vjw  1 
V<'s!  i;»kft  '///  hMCii  I  •  nch  Iw.iMc  rreasi:rcd 

I>ik>;  ic'ies,  II)  iiiiTH!  suiii!id?<iir!iiu  ; 
gifts  aioiic,  if  triuh  were  nicnaured, 

1  had  not  luouriiM  ihe  los:}  ofUtine! 


SUNSET, 

BV    WOilJ):5WORTrt. 


ought  not  to  be  allowed  among  a  civiliied,  much  i  ,,,  ,     ,       ,j      .^       • .  .      . 

1^  a  Christian  people."  W*f've  lesm'd  lo  liVe  wnhout  t  ueh  o.her, 

Coillier  solemnly  declnres  that  he  wa«  pur- I      'Dio' ouce  w.Mhemd  iliu  itsani  va.n; 
suaded  that  **  wothing  had  done  more  lo  de- 1  The  tmogs  ol  «r:e»  L'»ve*i  pr.deehRll  snioihcr, 
bauch  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  than  the  stage  |     A„d  smiled  shall  li^ht  my  bruw  ajjain  I 
poets  and  the  play-house."  I  ..^ 

Sir  Matbew  Hale,  liaving  in  early  life  expe- 
rienced Uie  pernicious  effects  of  attending  the 
theatre,  resolved,  when  he  came  to  London,  i 
never,  to  see  a  play  again,  a:id  this  resolution,  | 
he  adhered  tothrou^ih  life.  (lere  lei  us  lie,  upon  this  pr:ii)r>>sc  iMnk, 

Even  the  heathen  philosopher,  Plato,  under-    And  give  lurtl^oughts  free  way.    0:r  lAr.vn^ts  ate 
stood  the  mischievous  tendency  of  theatres :  ^•^^^. 

"  Plays,  he  says,  raise  the  passion*  and  pervert    ^     r,       *       r-        ^  c«    .u    n         j-  r- 
the  use  of  them,  and  are  of  course  dangeVous  to   ^^'  '^^^^'^^  '*  ^»»'^'  »"^  ^"^  «''  »^^'"'^  '«  ^''^ ' 
morality*"  ^"^  ^^^  rcliect  ho  h  in  our  souls  tu>d&y. 

We  wish  not  to  be  ctmsiderei  anenemy  to  re-    An  ihou  noi  joyous?    Does  ihcs  mshin.*  f  .11 
creation — assuchjor  tliat  we  undervalue  that)  Up-n  a  harrcn  h<-an7    Methinksit  is 
which  is  afforded  by  fine actiug.    As  to  the  first,  J  i,^\(  ii,c  swi ci  s'ourcc  of  leri  iliiy ! 
we  know  that  recreation  is  necessary  to  man. ,  j^,  ^„  -^^     ,^,^^,  ^^.^^,„,,^  ^^  ^        ^^  ^^,^^j 
And  as  to  theatrical  representations,  we  can  I  . .  ,        •».„,„  i  «.      ii  ^ 
scarcely  conceive  any  thing  more  calculated  to  i  .^*>^  "«  »;^'>«  ^"^  ^^^'^^  .'^^•»**  «"^  ^'^.    ^ 
slisplay  the  genius  of  man, or  to  captivate  his  !  ^''ai  »naUe8  ihe  ima.hing  torm  nusical: 
imagination.    Such  is  the  gratification  they  be-    Nor  tlies:^  alone  i  but  every  j»,iarkling  stn  am, 
stow,  and  such  the  benefit  which,  if  consecrated  |  And  every  hill,  aii:l  every  ;nsff»ral  p'ain  ; 
to  a  right  end,  they  might  impart,  that  we  could    i\f.  ieav<  s  tt.at  whisper  in  dchubifd  lalk, 
most  heartily  wi.h  the  wise  and  virtuous  would   .|.,,,,  ,,„^„^  ^-    ^^.j.,,  -^^  ^^.„  ^^,,'^j    .^^  _ 
bend  all  their  faculties  lo  discover  whether  It  IS   r,,     „i     j   .i    .  in 

imposiible  to  render  that  iooooent  *n()  u,eful !  ^ ''««'"'<»'','"'*'""'' .»^'"^-'"'"''«  """«" 

■••    •         ...  .^.  ^   ^    ^        And  Uvifig  hanh— anJihigonng  oclweon  owch, 

Loth  to  q  lit  eiiht'r  |  are  i>ot  all  niive, 
With  one  pure  uualloyrd  cnn?inninaic  joy  7 
liCi  us  n-j  Mce,  then,  In-y  >nd  all  the  rest ; 


which  is  so  delightful.  C  B.  B. 

LOVE'S    GIFTS, 


BY   MItS.  C.  B.  WILSOS. 

WrVe  learnM  fo  live  w-thoni  each  other, 
Tho'  once  we  ihmight  the  lesson  vdin : 

The  pangs  of  woiindtd  pride  J'll  smother, 
And  sond  ibee  back  Love's  gifts  niiain  1 

F<!8t  lake  the  cheifiy  whose  links  orp  hrokc!) 
(Like  our  affue  ioti's  severM  cho-d) ; 

Once  *two8  of  flrmpst  love  th**  tok^n. 
Bui  proved  tii*  fVail  rn — womi.ii/*  word  I 

Take  next  the  n'ng^,  thni  bound  lUo  to  ilire 
(It  ne'er  shall  clasp  my  tincer  more) ; 

Light  were  LoVe*s  bonds  when  firi-i  I  knew  ihee. 
But  now-^ihat  silken  »lav*ry*a  oVr  ! 

Take  too,  the  lat%  whose  srin^s  have  .^ooken, 

And  echoM  to  li>ve*s  gcnile  song ; 
Now,  like  thy  faith,  those  strings  ore  broken, 
.  And  discord  dwells  rheir  notes  amon^  I 


lor  huw  »hall  wisdom  ahow  ii.-ell  »h  well, 
A?  in  adsniiii?lt ring  joy  uni  t  iiacll  ? 
They  wiio  (liKlain  the  merry,  are  ni-i  wise ; 
And  Ihcy  »* ho  «»ep aside,  wIicm  miith  coniu^  !iy. 
And  scorn  all  ihini^s  vhic^*  are  not  b  •nijhi  with  pan 
Are— louls.  gord  c«;us:n.    What  else  con  they  Le, 
\ViH»  s\mru  GntTs  Iret'  ifiv«ni  blessiuiie?     I  amon« 
Who  pnx:  the  matron  Hiiinraer  m  'BI  hi  ;j(iuiles, 
Aud  givt;  my  heart  up  to  htr  rofi  •crowmd  lio&rr. 
And  s^  art  'hiu — or  so  ihoo  wi't  !k»,  child, 

I  ^^  livM  ihj!  I'K'  'rt!i    r  •Itit  \  now  in  its  davvii. 

'  lla'h  riiHjn-tl    In-  y-H.a,'  wra  n  wijh  liberal ihuugJu. 

.  Keio  i^fi^in  inu.d  :  nnd  n  »w  wc  two  wJ*  wauh 
The  D»v  J? '  duwiuva'd  toward  liio  nlowiiiff  W'eti 
And  whtn  the  tfukl  ijrows  pole,  and  *-vcningairs 
Come  mu'^m'irinsr  o*cr  the  meadows,  we  will  dri«k 
The  l>o!my  ether — fh«  necmrean  bh  ath. 
Which  F.arth  .«.cnd.s  npwmd,  when  he  Lord.die  Son, 
Kisses  her  check?  a?  leaning. 


*.    .  t 


J 
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hihlUh^d    bv   S.  C  Atkinson . 


JT  AND  SENTIMENT. 


--•— ^S^WH^PS^ 


•bla 

•  risen 

ooon  our  boooari  ? 


After  the  coftoroaiy  dementazy  education,  in 
feading,  writing»  and  arithmetic,  the  two  eldest  sons 
were  plaeed  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Atttion,  D.  ^'  *  roan,  who  for  more  than  forty  years 
fopported  the  ministerial  character  with  dignity  and 
lepmation.     When  Thomas— with  whom  we  have 
man  immediately  to  do— had  completed  the  regu- 
lar coarse  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  celebrated 
institution  of  Dr.  Allison,  he  entered  the  office  of 
hii  lelalioii  David  Finney,  Esq.  at  New  Castle, 
Delaware,  as  a  student  at  law.  Some  months  after- 
ward, at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  engaged  as  clerk  to 
the  prothon«tary  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;— 
&  ligation  which  enabled  him  to  learn  the  practice, 
while  he  was  studying  the  theory,  of  the  law.    In 
about  two  years  from  this  time,  his  afffduity  and 
good  conduct  procured  him  the  appointment  of 
Lpflty  piothonoUry,  and  register  for  the  probate  of 
ih£,  Ac  for  the  county  of  New  Castle,  which  he 
idaiDed  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age ;— the 
9 


MARCH. 
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iuties  of  the  office  necessarily  derolving 
ID,  as  his  principal  resided  on  his  estate  in 
•rty  of  Sussex,  nearly  eighty  miles  from  N. 

*  «Yat  was  the  reputation  that  Mr.  McKean 

J  even  in  his  youth,  by  his  industry  and 

that  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of 

-one  years,  ho  was  admitted  as  an  attorney 

in  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 

<^  of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  and 

the  Supreme  Court.    In  1766  he  was  ad- 

to  praetice  in  the  court  of  his  native  county 

ter,  and  soon  after  in  the  city  and  county  of 

•Iphia.    The  same  year  the  Attorney  Gene- 

,o  resided  in  Philadelphia  appointed  him  his 

to  prosecute  the  pleas  of  the  crown  in  the 

of  Sussex.    In  1757,  he  was  admitted  to 

*  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  province  of 

y  I  Tenia.    The  unexampled  ruccess  of  the 

lawyer,  naturally   occasioned  some  envy 

aiiAs^A.^;  his  professional  brethren,  but  this  was  but 

an  additional  spur  to  his  industry,  and  increased 

his  assiduity  in  the  pursuit  of  legal  knowledge.  In 

the  same  year,  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  house  of 

assembly,  an  honor  of  which  he  was  unapprised 

until  he  received  information  of  hii  appointment 

from  Benjamin  Chew,  Esq.  the  then  Speaker.     In 

1762  he  was  selected  by  the  legislature,  together 

with  Ciesar  Rodney,  Esq.  to  revise,  and  print,  the 

laws  passed  subsequently  to  the  jear  1752. 

In  this  year  Mr.  McKean  first  embarked  on  the 
stormy  sea  of  politics,  which  be  afterward  braved 
for  nearly  half  a  eentury.  In  October,  1762,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly  from  the 
eounty  of  New  Castle,  and  was  mutually  returned 
for  seventeen  successive  years,  although,  during  the 
last  six  years  of  that  period  he  reeided  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  had  frequently,  through  the  medium  of 
the  public  papers,  roromunicat^  to  his  constita- 
ents  his  desire  to  decline  t  re-election.    On  fhe 
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Who«'er  amidst  the  lopg 
or  reaion,  valour,  liberty,  and  virtue, 
Display*!  dittiofobh'd  merit,  it  a  noble 
or  nature*!  own  oreatkkff.   Such  have  rieen 
Spninc  from  the  dost ;  or  where  had  been  our  hooouri  1 
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THOMAS  M'KEAN. 

Few  of  the  men  who  have  adorned  the  polilical 
firmament  of  the  American  republic  possess  stronger 
claims  to  dbtinction  than  lliomas  McKean.  Liv- 
ing in  tarbuient  and  tempestnous  times,  beset  with 
trials  and  difficulties,  frequently  assailed  by  the  ani- 
bttioo,  the  envy,  and  the  malice  of  powerful  indi* 
vidoalsyand  the  battery  or  hatred  of  difierent  parties, 
he  served  in  public  stations  of  government  for  the 
long  term  of  fifty  years,  during  which  he  uniform- 
ly retained  the  well-merited  confidence  of  his  fellow 
Qtixena. 

Thomas  McKean  was  born  on  the  nineteenth  of 
Match,  1734,  in  the  township  of  New  London, 
county  of  Chester,  and  the  then  province  of  Penn- 
^Ivania.  His  father,  William  McKean  was  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland,  and  was  united  in  marriage,  in  this 
country  to  Letitia  Finney  of  tho  same  county. 
They  had  four  children,  Robert,  Thomas,  Dorothea, 
and  William. 

Afker  the  customary  elementazy  education,  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  two  eldest  sons 
were  placed  uruier  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
AlUson,  D.  D.  a  man,  who  for  more  than  forty  years 
mpparted  the  ministerial  character  with  dignity  and 
rotation.  When  Thomas — with  whom  we  have 
laort  immediately  to  do— had  completed  the  regu- 
Ur  coarse  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  celebrated 
imtitution  of  Dr.  Allison,  he  entered  the  office  of 
his  relation  David  Finney,  Bsq.  at  New  Castle, 
Delaware,  as  a  student  at  law.  Some  months  aAer- 
Wixd,  at  Uie  age  of  sixteen,  he  engaged  as  clerk  te 
the  prothonetary  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ; — 
a  lituation  which  enabled  him  to  learn  the  practice, 
while  he  was  studying  the  theory,  of  the  law.  In 
about  two  years  from  this  time,  his  aflfduity  and 
good  conduct  procured  him  the  appointment  of 
dipoty  piothonotary,  and  register  for  the  probate  of 
willf,  &C.  for  the  county  of  New  Castle,  which  he 
lelaiiicd  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age ; — the 
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whole  duties  of  the  office  necessarily  devolving 
upon  him,  as  his  principal  resided  on  his  estate  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  nearly  eighty  miles  from  N. 
CasUe. 

So  great  was  the  reputation  that  Mr.  McKeaii 
acquired  even  in  his  youth,  by  his  industry  and 
talents,  that  before  he  had  attained  tbe  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  ho  was  admitted  as  an  attorney 
at-law  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Picas  for  tlu; 
counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  and 
also  in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1766  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  court  of  his  native  county 
of  Chester,  and  Foon  after  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia.  The  same  year  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, who  resided  in  Philadelphia  appointed  him  his 
deputy  to  prosecute  the  pleas  of  the  crown  in  the 
county  of  Sussex.  In  1757,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  tho  Supreme  Court  of  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania.  Th^  unexampled  ruccesa  of  the 
young  lawyer,  naturally  occasioned  some  envy 
among  his  professional  brethren,  but  this  was  but 
an  additional  spur  to  his  industry,  and  increased 
his  assiduity  in  the  pursuit  of  legal  knowledge.  In 
the  same  year,  he  was  elected  clerk  of  tbe  house  ot* 
assembly,  an  honor  of  which  he  was  unapprised 
until  he  received  information  of  hi*  appointment 
from  Senjamin  Chew,  Esq,  the  then  Speaker.  In 
1762  he  was  selected  by  the  legislature,  together 
with  Cesar  Rodney,  Esq.  to  revise,  and  print,  the 
laws  passed  subsequently  to  the  year  1762. 

In  this  year  Mr.  McKean  first  embarked  on  the 
stormy  sea  of  politics,  which  he  afterward  braved 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  In  October,  1762,  he 
was  elected  a  inen)l)er  uf  thr  assembly  from  the 
county  of  New  Castle,  and  was  mutually  returned 
for  seventeen  successive  years,  although,  during  the 
last  six  years  of  that  period  he  resided  in  Philadel- 
phia,  and  had  frequently,  through  the  medium  of 
tbe  public  papers,  communicated  to  lus  constitu- 
ents his  desire  to  decline  a  re-election.    On  the 
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day  of  the  election  in  Octulvr,  1779,  he  attended 
at  New  Catttie,  and  in  an  eloquent  speech  gave 
Mtigf&ctory  reason  lor  prremplorilj  deciining  lu  be 
considered  08  a  candidate  fur  re-election.  A  ceni- 
mittce,  however,  of  six  gentlemen  instantly  waited 
upon  him,  and  insisted  that  he  wotold  recommend 
the  names  of  gentlemen  whom  he  considered  quali- 
fied to  represent  the  county.,  and  what  may  appear 
strange  in  this  age  of  scramblins:  for  office,  the  nien 
selected  liy  Mr.  McKean  were  elected  liy  nearly  m 
unauimous  vote  of  eighteen  hundred  electors.  This 
fact  aloue  speaks  far  more  for  McKeaii,  than  volumes 
of  eulogy. 

In  1764,  he  was  appointed  by  an  act  of  the  le- 
gislature, ene  of  the  three  trustees  of  the  loan  <»f- 
fict  for  New  Castle  county  for  four  years  ;  which 
trust  was  renewed  in  the  years  1768.  and  1772. 
Two  years  after  the  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  in  1763,  the  famous  stamp  act  had  been  pass- 
ed, and  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  Bay  pro- 
posed to  the  legislative  assembl  es  of  the  other  colo- 
nies, to  appoint  delegates  to  a  general  Congress,  to 
consult  together  on  the  existing  circumstances  of 
the  colonies.  Of  this  illustrious  body  Mr.  McKcan 
was  a  member  from  the  counties  of  New  Castle, 
Kent,  and  Hussex  in  Delaware ;  it  assembled  at 
New  York  in  October,  1 766.  Their  proceedinirs 
diseovered  a  spirit  of  decision  and  firmness  totally 
inconsiderabio  with  a  state  of  servitvde.  On  the 
whole,  however,  this  body  possessed  much  less  fort! 
tude  than  the  succeeding  Congress  of  1774. 

On  the  tenth  of  July,  1765,  Mr.  McKean  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  sole  notary,  and  tabel- 
lion  public  for  the  lower  counties  on  Delaware,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter 
Sessions,  o{  the  OrphanV  Court,  for  tbe  county  of 
New  Castle.  In  November,  1765,  and  February 
term  1766,  be  sat  on  tbe  bench  which  ordered  all 
the  officers  of  the  court  to  proceed  in  their  several 
duties  as  usual,  on  vnntawped  paper  /  this  was 
accordingly  done,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  was 
the  first  court  in  the  colonies,  wbich  established 
such  an  order.  In  1769,  he  was  selected  by  the 
assembly  to  proceed  to  New  York  to  obtain  copies 
of  all  documents  relating  to  real  estates  in  the 
counties  of  Delaware,  piior  tu  1 700 ;  he  so  faithful- 
ly discharged  this  duty,  that  the  copies  thus  pro- 
cured were  established,  by  law  as  of  equal  authori- 
ty with  the  original  recordip.  In  1771,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioners  of  his  majesty's  cus- 
toms, collector  of  the  port  of  New  Castle,  and  in 
October,  1772,  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Owing  to  a  change  of  ministers  in  tbe  British 
cabinet  a  powerful  opposition  was  formed  in  this 
country.  Mr.  MsKean,  as  he  had  done  in  1765, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  preparatory  measures, 
which  led  to  a  meeting  of  Congress,  and  was  elect- 
ed a  delegate  from  Delaware,  although,  a  short  time 
before  he  had  removed  his  residence  permanently 
to  Philadelphia. 

On  the  fifth  of  September  he  took  his  seat  in 
this  august  assembly,  of  which  he  became  an  In- 


valuable ornament,  and  from  that  «Jay  his  canntry 
clo^mtd  him  as  her  own.  He  was  annuaUy  elected 
a  member,  until  the  first  of  Fi-bruary,  1783,  having 
vcrvcd  in  the  great  national  oonncil. during  a  loo^ 
uninterupted  period  of  eight  years  and  a  halfi 

Two  remarkable  circumstsnces  of  this  epoch  are 
peculiar  to  the  life  of  Mr.  McKean.  The  first  im 
that  ho  was  the  only  man  vi  ho  was  without  inter' 
rupt'on,  a  member  of  tbe  Revolutionary  Congress 
from  the  time  of  its  opening,  in  1774,  until  after 
the  jreliminariei*  of  the  peace  of  1783  were  signed. 
The  other  circumstance  is,  that  while  he  represent' 
(d  the  State  of  Delaware  in  Congress  until  1788, 
and  was  in  1781  President  of  it;  yet  from  Jaljs 
1777.  he  held  the  office,  and  executed  the  duties  o>f 
Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania.  Each  of  these  States 
claimed  him  as  her  own,  and  for  each  were  his 
talents  equally  exerted. 

On  the  twelfth  of  June,  1776,  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  committee  to  prepare  and  digest 
the  form  of  confederation  to  be  entered  into  b^ 
tweeii  the  colonies ; — on  the  same  day  a  draft  wss 
reported,  which  was  agreed  to,  on  the  fiftecBth  of 
November,  1777,  but  they  were  not  signed  by  m 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  Statos,  owin^ 
to  some  difference  of  opinion — until  the  ninth  of 
July,  1778.  Mr.  McKean  was  particularly  aetirs 
and  useful  in  procuring  the  D^aratien  of  Indc- 
pendf  nre  in  1776  :  nevcrdieless,  although  his  naOM 
is  subscribed  to  the  origininal  instrument  deposited 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  he  does  boC 
appear  as  a  subscriber,  to  tbe  copy  publikhrd  in  tlie 
Journals  of  Congress.  Alexander  J.  DaHas,  Bsq. 
in  the  course  of  the  publication  of  tbe  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania, addressed  a  letter  en  the  nmetrenth  of 
September,  1796,  to  Chief  Justice  McKean  re* 
questing  to  know  why  sucU  variance  existed.  The 
following  is  an  extract  of  the  reply. 

**  My  name  is  not  in  the  printed  Journals  of  Con- 
gress, as  a  parly  to  the  Dechiration  ot  Indepen- 
dence, I  was  then  a  member  of  Congress  for  the 
State  of  Delaware,  was  personally  present  in  Con- 
gress, and  voted  in  favor  ef  the  Declaration  on  the 
first  of  July,  1776,  and  signed  the  Declaration 
after  it  had  been  engrossed  on  pardinjent,  where 
my  nofse,  in  my  own  hand  writing  still  appears. 
Henry  Wisner,  of  the  Suie  of  New  York  was 
ai99  in  Congress,  and  voted  for  Independence."  . 

In  the  year  1776,  Delaware  was  ropreaentcd  in 
Congress  by  Cesar  Rodney,  George  Reed,  and 
Thomas  McKean.  Mr.  Rodney  was  net  present 
when  the  question  was  put,  in  a  committee  of  tbe 
whole  (m  the  first  of  July,  Mr.  Reed  voted  sgainst 
it,  but  Mr.  McKesn  true  to  his  country  and  princi- 
pal gave  his  vote  for  Independence.  The  report  of 
the  Chairman  of  tbe  crmmittce  wa8n»*t  acted  upon 
until  Thursday  the  fourth  of  July.  Every  State 
but  Pennsylvania  had  voted  in  favor  of  the  mea- 
sure, yet  i^was  a  matter  of  importance  to  procure 
a  unanimous  vote.  Mr.  McKean  without  delay  des- 
patched an  express  at  his  privats  expense  far  Mr. 
Rodney,  who  was  then  in  Delaware.  That  gen- 
tleman without  a  moment'a  delay  hastened  to  Phils* 
I  delpbia,  and  was  met  at  the  door  of  the  StaU  House 
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bf  Mr.  MeKean,  is  iho  members  were  essembling 
OS  the  morning  of  the  fourth.  They  entered  the 
hall  together  mni.  took  their  seats,  end  in  m  few  mi- 
notae  the  great  question  was  put.  When  the  vote 
of  Delaware  was  called  Mr.  Rodney  rose  and  briefly 
czpressed  his  conviction  that  the  welfiire  of  his 
cowitry  demanded  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
aad  vottng  with  Mr.  McKean  secured  the  vote  of 
Delaware.  Two  of  the  members  ef  Pennsylvania 
being  abeeat,  that  6t«te  united  in  the  vote  by  ama» 
janty  of  one. 

Mr.  McKesn  wts  Pre^dent  of  the  Convention 
•f  depuCiei  from  the  committees  of  Pennsylvania 
held  at  Carpenter's  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
one  of  the  committee  with  Dr.  Pranhlin  and  two 
other  deputies,  which  drafted  that  Declaration.  On 
the  twenty-fifth  of  June  he  delivereH  it  to  Congress, 
in  the  name  of  the  Convention.  The  regiment  K>f 
associations  of  whidt  he  was  eoloael,  bad  in  the 
preoedtng  mooth,made  the  same  declaration.  A  few 
days  after  the  Declaration  ef  independence  he 
■nrehed  at  the  head  oi  a  batattfon.  to  Perth  Amboy, 
in  New  Jersey  to  support  General  Wariiiftgton,  no 
direct  engagement,  however,  took  phce  at  that  time. 

In  the  year  1777,  Mr.  McKean  acted  in  the 
double  capaci^  of  Preaideat  of  the  Bute  of  Deb- 
wan^  and  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
indoilrioaaly  devoted  himself  to  the  discharge  of 
the  d«Ciee  of  Chief  Justice  until  the  year  1799. 
While  IB  the  oifice  of  Chief  Justice,  an  abortive 
tttmopi  was  made  to  impeach  Mr.  McKean,  to* 
gethst  with  his  associatas  before  the  general  assem* 
Uy,  lor  -an  aUedged  illegality  in  punishing  Mr. 
Kieaaer  Oswald  by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  a 
eenleapt  of  eonrt.  Much  noise  was  made  by  the 
pestended  friends  of  Oswald,  and  the  real  enemies 
of  Mr.  McKean,  but  it  ended  by  the  determination 
thai  as  the  law  stood  the  right  ef  iutar^iretaiion 
belonged  to  the  judges. 

The  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsyl* 
vania  was  an  object  of  high  importance  and  gone- 
ral  intareot.  1781  a  majority  of  the  legislature  de- 
taranned  in  ftivor  of  calling  a  Convention.  'I'he 
Convention  was  composed  of  the  first  talents  that 
Pcnasyhrania  afforded,  and  Mr.  McKean  rendered 
himlelf  oonspieoaus  in  its  proceedings,  and  the 
Cnoo  of  his  knowledge  waa  felt  and  justly  appre- 


In  1799  Mr.  McKean  was  elected  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  Hiselection  was  the  result  of  a  warm 
eonOict  between  the  two  great  parties  which  were 
then  hot  assuming  those  distinct  ranks  into  which 
for  many  years  the  peo2*le  of  our  country  oo»> 
tinned  to  be  divided. 

In  1807  and  1888  an  uneucoessful  attempt  was 
agmn  made  to  impeach  him  as  Governor.  It  origi- 
Mied  in  party  mahoe,  and  the  exasperation  of  de- 
sigmng  and  ambitions  ixuHviduals,  who  found  him 
tea  inxlependentto  submit  to  their  interference,  and 
pretended  superintendence  of  public  affairs.  The 
drfeuge  of  Mr.  McKean  ofiurs  a  bright  contrast  to 
the  report  of  his  accusers,  and  will  well  repay  the 
the  perusal.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1803  he 
waa  strongly  solicited  to  become  a  candidate  for 


the  office  of  vice-Presideot  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  McKean  declined  tlie  honor,  both  on  public 
and  private  considerarionf.  On  the  twonty-rixth 
of  September,  1781,  he  received  the  depluroa  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  from  the  college  of  New  Jersey. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  invested  with  the 
same  distinction  by  Dartmouth  college  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  on  the  vecoud  of  May  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
the  promotion  of  agricalture.  He  was  also  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Uoiversiiy  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of 
the  Ibunders  of  the  Hibernian  Society. 

In  person  Mr.  McKean  was  tall,  erect  and  well 
proportioned.  His  countenance  displayed  in  a  r^ 
markable  manner,  the  firmness  and  intelligence  for 
which  he  was  distinguished.  In  the  month  of  July, 
1763  he  married  Mary  the  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph 
Borden,  Esq.  of  Bortlentown,  New  Jersey,  viho 
died  in  February.  1773,  leaving  two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  On  Thursday  the  third  of  September, 
1774  he  was  again  unit^  in  marriage  to  Afiss 
Sarah  Armiuge,  of  New  Castie,  Delaviare;— five 
children  were  the  ofibpring  of  the  hut  union. 

At  length  leaded  with  honors  the  venerable  pa* 
triot  arrived  at  the  ulHma  Unea  vemm^  mid  de- 
parted to  the  «*  generation  of  his  lather*"  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  1817,  aged  eighty-three 
years,  two  months  and  sixteen  dsys.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  burial  ground  of  the  first  Prea- 
byteriau  church.  Philadelplu'a. 

Thomaa  McKean  outlived  all  the  enmities  which 
an  active  and  conspicuous  part  in  public  aflairs,  bad 
in  the  nature  of  things  created,  and  posteri^  will 
cherish  his  memory,  as  oneaiMong  the  most  useful, 
and  able,  and  virtuous  fethars  of  a  mighty  republic. 
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IT  THOMTSON  WBSTGM>TT. 

How  bright  o*er  the  mind  breaks  the  radiaBce  of 


And  daoling  with  brillianoe  bids  sorrow  begone. 
Far  off  *midst  ibe  gloom  flies  the  demon  of  sadness, 

And  weeps  that  bis  mission  of  malice  is  done. 
Then  Pleasure's  bright  dream  of  the  heart  takes  pos- 
session. 

And  reveb  where  lately  the  cank^rinK  grief  preyed. 
And  soul  soothing  jojTS  apriog  last  in  succession. 

And  bright  beams  the  sunshine  whem  late  there 


Then  Fancy  her  visions  spreads  forth  to  enraptere. 
And  Hope  whispers  tempting  they  soon  will  be 
true. 
No  more  shall  love  sicken,  no  more  shall  grief  cap- 
ture. 
And  Hte*s  pleasant  feelings  to  sorrow  subdue. 
Then  with  faith  in  her  word,  let  os  try  to  believe  it. 
And  think  that  no  longer  shall  flourish  our  woe. 
For  a  heart  stocked  with  pleasure  can  never  receive 
iN 
In  Joy*s  pleasant  pasture  no  nettle  can  grow. 
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BT  Xt88  r.  t. 


The  fashionable  cgtabltshment  of  Madame  G. 
never  product  a  more  lovely  pupil  than  Isabella 
Rivera,  and  it  could  boast,  that  the  elite  from  many 
of  our  first  familes,  had  there  received  their  highest 
polish.  Gifted  with  a  fine  natural  disposition,  good 
talents,  and  a  lovely  person,  Isabella  prepossessed 
all  in  her  favor:  from  the  head  of  the  establishment 
to  the  youngest  scholar,  every  one  regarded  her 
with  affection.  Bhe  had  been  placed  there  by  her 
father  when  very  young,  and  had  now  reached  the 
age,  when  her  companions  were  generally  intro- 
duced into  society ;  yet,  there  seemed  no  prospect 
to  her  of  leaving  the  establishment.  Her  father 
had  written  to  her  occasionally,  and  given  her 
permission  to  pursue  any  study  or  accomplishment 
she  wished.  He  lived  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
seemed  unsettled  in  his  residence ;  his  letters  were 
sometimes  from  one  place,  sometimes  from  another. 
He  generally  paid  the  bills  of  Madame  C.  though 
at  irregular  intervals,  and  all  the  little  wanto  of  Isa- 
bella were  supplied.  She  seemed  to  possess  no 
other  relative  in  the  world,  for  no  other  over  had 
any  communication  with  her.  Beloved  by  all,  she 
was  generally  happy,  yet  there  were  moments, 
during  the  vacations,  when  all  had  retired  to  their 
happy  homes,  that  she  experienced  a  desolation  of 
feelmg  as  if  she  only  were  alone  in  the  world. 
When  any  of  her  schoolmates  received  testimonials 
of  afikction,  she  thought  how  delightful  such  things 
would  be  to  her.  AH  the  delicious  sentiments 
awakened  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  of  father,  mother, 
■sisters  or  brothers,  were  stifled  in  her  heart,  and 
she  groaned  to  find  some  being  on  whom  to  b^tow 
them.  She  often  perused  and  re-perused  letters  of 
her  father,  and  dwelt  with  delight  on  every  kind 
expression.  Even  the  common  place  «Dear  Isa- 
bella *'  at  the  commencement,  awakened  a  thrill  of 
joy  in  her  heart  She  looked  forward  with  delight 
to  the  day  when  he  would  send  for  her,  and  she 
too  would  have  a  home,  and  some  dear  faee  t»  light 
up  with  joy  at  her  approach. 

The  Utter  years  of  her  life  had  been  cheered 
and  made  happy  by  the  attachment  of  one  of  her 
companions,  which  promised  to  be  more  durable 
than  school  girl  friendships  usually  are.  Boima 
D'Arcy  was  a  kind  and  amiable  girl,  who  loved 
Isabella  with  the  fondness  of  a  sister.  She  pre- 
vailed on  Madame  C.  to  allow  Isabella,  to  accom- 
pany her  home  to  pass  the  hoUidays.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  summer  residence  of  the  wealthy 
Mr.  D'Arcy,  which  was  a  noble  mansion,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  all  the  family  rushed 
out  to  receive  the  happy  Emma.  Isabella  beheld 
her  pressed  to  the  heart  of  a  fond  mother,  and 
received  with  joy  by  a  numerous  tribe  of  young 
brothers  and  sisters,  she  then  felt  more  sensible 
the  loneliness  of  her  own  situation,  but  the  kind- 
ness of  Mrs.  D'Arcy  chase  away  tbescd  sensations, 
and  made  her  feel  as  if  she  also  was  admitted  one 
of  that  happy  circle.  The  ancesters  of  Mr.  D'Arcy 
had  emigrated  from  France  during  the  penecalk>n 


of  the  Huguenots,  and  for  many  generationt,  kis 
fiunity  had  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  respee* 
table  in  this  country.  Mrs.  IVArcy  was  a  luiid, 
indulgent  mother,  and  her  chief  happiness  consifltod 
in  having  her  numerous  femily  around  her.  When 
Emma  had  arrived  from  school  never  to  retnni 
again,  as  her  education  was  considered  sufiicieiidj 
finished  to  allow  her  to  appear  in  sodeiy,  Mim. 
D'Arcy  thought  she  could  not  indulge  the  yoons 
folks  too  modi,  to  compensate  lor  the  deprivations 
they  must  have  endured  whilst  from  home ;  slw 
theref!»re  promoted  every  scheme  of  pleasure  m  her 
jM)wer.  Her  eldest  son,  Theodore,  was  also  then 
at  home.  He  had  finished  his  studies,  and  the 
honors  he  had  received  gladdened  the  hearts  of  his 
parents.  The  young  ladies  found  him  a  delightftU 
auxiliary^  in  their  schemes  of  annsement.  Ho  a»- 
c<vnpanied  them  in  their  rides,  and  K^  Ibem  io»- 
soQs  in  managing  their  horpesy  or  sometimes  nm^d 
them  to  the  beautiful-isles  in  the  vieinitgrf  whore 
they  had  many  *  happy  pie  nic 

There  were  several  familiee  in  the  neigbor- 
hood  x)f  equal  standing  and  wealth,  which  formed 
an  agreeable  society ;  besides  many  transient  visi* 
ters  who  resorted  there  during  the  heaitof  the  eum- 
DMr.  Every  thing  conspired  to  wing  the  home 
with  pleasure.  The  beauty  and  talents  of  IsaboUe 
—the  gay  good  humor  of  the  light-hearted  Emma, 
made  them  agreeable  additions  to  a  coontiy  ciids. 
Theodore  also,  handeome  and  manly,  found  him- 
self of  no  small  importance.  However,  these  d*ya, 
so  delightful  to  Isabella,  must  end.  The  time  ap- 
proached for  a  separation — ^the  vacation  was  over— 
and  she  was  obliged  to  return.  They  parted  with 
nratual  regret,  anticipating,  however,  a  reunioa 
when  ihe  D'Arcy  family  arrived  in  New  York  Ibr 
the  winter. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Isabella  at  Madame 
C.'s,  one  morning  she  was  summoned  lo  the  parlor 
end.  informed  a  gentleman  wished  to  tee  her. 
When  she  entered,  she  beheld  a  tall  and  maaly 
parson,  still  handsome,  though  his  hair  was  tiAged 
with  gray,  and  his  frioe  deeply  furrowed.  As  he 
beheld  the  fair  and  gracefril  form  of  Isabdla  ad- 
vancing toward  him,  through  the  spaeious  apart- 
ment, with  diflidence,  thou|^  devoid  of  j^ucAerie, 
he  involuntarily  exclaimed,  <*  My  e^d,^ — the 
paused,  overcome  with  surprise  and  emotion. 

"  My  father/'  was  all  she  oould  utter. 

**  Yes,  my  Isabella,"  said  he,  advancing  and  em- 
bradnff  her,  •'it  is  your  father!  He  b^lds,  and 
finds  he  has  too  long  been  separated  from  you  V 
fie  gated  at  her  with  pride  «jid  afilection,  whUe  she 
thought  he  was  all  her  imagination  had  pictoied. 
He  seemed  surprised  to  see  her  so  tall,  she  whom 
he  had  ever  considered  a  child.  The  more  he  saw 
of  her,  the  more  his  long  dormant  afl^ction  revived. 
Business  had  required  his  presence  ia  New  York— 
his  stay  must  be  short.  It  had  not  been  his  inteo- 
tien  to  take  Isabella  with  him,  but  she  so  earnestly 
entreated  he  would  allow  her  to  accompany  him, 
and  his  own  inclination  prompting  him— he  con- 
sented. He  only  hesitated,  he  said,  fearing  be  had 
not  a  hoflM  sufilkiently  agreea^  for  her,  he  had 
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kopeJ,  Ufoce  iIm  wm  M  MMUfk  to  live  with  him^ 
to  eitablUh  her  his  housekeeper  io  a  comfortable 
and  settled  manner.  He  infomed  her  he  had  le- 
sided,  of  late,  in  the  Ticini^  of  Nevr  Orleans,  and 
he  weaU  write  immediately  to  have  his  house  put 
in  Older  for  their  reception. 

Isabella  was  obliged  to  make  her  prearation  to 
depart  in  a  few  days*  She  wrote  a  hurried  letter 
to  Emma,  filled  with  expressioQs  of  exerlasting  at^ 
tachment,  and  the  hope  of  meeting  again. 

It  was  a  clear  bright  day,  in  autumn,  when  they 
■ailed  from  New  York.  A  lair,  though  gentle 
breeze  wafted  them  down  the  bay ;  all  nature  looked 
tanillng  and  lovely.  As  Isabella  leaned  on  the  arm 
of  her  father,  she  felt  as  if  new  she  was  with  her 
natnral  protector,  and  whatever  misfortune  befel 
her,  shielded  by  him  it  would  lo«e  all  poignancy. 
To  his  care  and  kindness  she  had  a  natural  claim, 
and  she  felt  in  return,  all  her  affection  would  be  de- 
voted to  him.  She  was  grateful  at  having  an  object 
on  whom  she  could  lavish  the  overflowings  of  her 
aflectionate  heart  Imagination  pictured  a  charm- 
ing cettage,  a  delightful  home,  where  they  should 
enjoy  all  the  sweets  of  domestic  life.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  friends  she  left  behind,  sometioies 
cast  a  shade,  but  the  hope  of  meeting  again  soon 
teconciled  her. 

They  arrived  at  New  Orleans  afler  a  short  and 
pleasant  passage.  They  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  remdence  of  Mr.  Rivers,  about  three  miles 
from  the  city.  Isabella  was  ushered  into  a  small 
and  rudely  built  house.  A  new  board  nailed  here 
and  there  over  the  widest  apertures  occasioned  by 
time  and  neglect,  ^owed  that  some  efforts  at  re- 
pairing bad  been  made,  though  many  and  smaller 
ones  remained,  which  admitted  th«r  free  passage  of 
the  elements.  The  walls  of  the  little  parlor  were 
oovered  by  a  paper,  which  appeared  to  be  stained 
with  the  rains  of  many  ieasons.  The  furniture 
was  scanty,  and  sfaow^  Mgss  of  neglectful  usage. 

**  I  fear,"  said  Mr.  J&vtn,  **  your  imagination 
has  deceived  you,  in  it*  picture  ol  our  dwelling.  I 
would  it  were  beiUui  bet  the  workmen  have  not 
fulfilled  my  eiders." 

**  I  shall  be  hap^/'  refdied  Isabella,  •«  wherever 
yen  are,  my  tiOftrV* 

He  gazed  at  her  a  moment  with  an  expression  of 
legret  and  sctftow— sighed  deeply,  and  walked  to 
the  window/  In  a  few  moments  he  turned  to  her 
^aia,  and  ssid,  cheerfully,  **  Well,  in  a  few  days 
we  most  choose  tome  lietter  fumitnre,  and  make 
things /bok  more  comfortable.  The  first  thing  I 
win  do  is  to  procnre  a  piano,  to  amuse  ysu  in  this 
londy  retreat. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  away,  and  still  no 
change  was  made  in  their  habitation.  Mr.  Rivera, 
at  first,  spent  much  time  with  Isabella,  but  boeoon 
become  so  immersed  in  business,  that  she  saw  very 
little  of  him.  He  usually  returned  late  at  night, 
jaQ,  dispirited,  and  overcome  with  fatigue.  He 
arose  late  in  Uie  morning — burned  through  his 
bsakfast — mounted  his  horte,  and  rode  to  the  city. 
liabelU  continued  to  amuse  herself  very  well  at 
first,  for  every  thing  was  new  to  her.  The  luxur 
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riant  vegetation,  and  the  brilliant  hoes  of  the  flow- 
ers, attracted  her,  but  she  found  it  very  dull  to  ad- 
mire  them  alone.  The  garden  was  in  a  sadly  ne- 
glected state,  and  the  huge  weeds  which  had  sprung 
up  in  the  rich  soil,  seeined  to  have  acquired  com- 
plete possession.  The  country,  entirely  level,  was 
a  narrow  strip,  bordered  one  side  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  on  the  other  by  an  impassable  morass. 
Isabella  often  sighed  for  one  view  of  the  hills  and 
dales  of  the  North.  The  few  books  she  had  brought 
with  her,  wens  soon  read  and  re-read,  until  they  no 
longer  afforded  interest. 

One  day  she  ventured  to  remind  her  father  of 
his  promise  of  procuring  a  piano  for  her,  and  hinted 
at  the  dullness  and  loneliness  of  her  life.  He  sn- 
swered  gloomily,  in  a  low  tone,  something  about 
being  short  of  money,  and  he  was  sorry  she  was 
not  contented.  He  then  abruptly  arose  snd  retired 
(o  his  room.  Isabella  reproached  herself  most 
bitteriy  for  her  incoosiderBU  words.  *«  Ah  !*'  said 
she,  **  I  now  know  what  distresses  my  fsther ;  he  , 
is  embarrassed  for  money,  snd  perhaps  is  hardly 
able  to  supply  the  comfort  I  now  enjoy,  whilst  I  am 
adding  to  his  troubles  by  murmuring  snd  asking 
fbr  that  which  is  entirely  out  of  his  power  to  pro- 
cure." 

The  next  morning,  Isabella  endeavored  by  her 
cheerfulness  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  ajl 
she  had  said  the  preceding  n^ht,  and  to  disperse 
the  cloud  on  his  brow.  She  flattered  herself  she 
had  succeeded,  for  his  manner  was  more  kind  than 
usual.  If  c  kissed  her  as  he  loft  her,  and  promised 
to  return  early.  He  viras  true  to  his  wotd :  before 
the  sun  was  down  he  was  with  her  at  home.  He 
also  brought  soma  new  publications  be  had  pro- 
cured for  her  amusement.  Tears  started  to  her 
eyes  as  she  received  these  unwonted  proofii  of  at- 
tentions. He  appeared  in  unusually  good  spirits, 
and  exerted  himself  to  entertain  her.  No  one 
could  be  more  agreeable  than  Mr.  Rivers  when  he 
chose.  He  possossed  a  great  store  of  information, 
which  he  had  acquired  in  a  desultory  sert  of 
manner. 

Never  were  a  father  and  daughter  more  happy 
together,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  a  heavy 
step  on  the  balcony.  A  tall  dark  looking  man  ap- 
peared at  the  open  door.  His  dress,  which  bad 
once  been  costly  and  fsshionablc,  now  appeared 
B,  Mule  pattee  s  bis  frock  coat  was  rkhly  adorned 
with  braid,  but  gave  him  the  air  of  what  is  expres- 
sively designated  $kabby  gtntetL  His  black  eyes 
and  hab^— his  florid  complexion,  set  off  by  a  huge 
pair  of  whiakers,  united  to  a  Ull  well  formed  per- 
son, would  make  him  pass  with  some  for  a  fine 
looking  man.  Certainly  nature  had  done  much, 
but  his  whole  eiterior  snd  manner  had  a  vulgar, 
swagKoring  air,  which  nade  him  very  repulsive  to 
Isabella. 

«Ah!  Rivers!*'  exclaimed  he,  as  he  entered, 
*<  have  I  found  you,  my  boy,  at  home ;  but  I  don't 
wonder,  since  I  see  you  with  this  pretty  bird  here." 

Mr.  Rivers  had  risen  on  his  entrance,  and  ap-  < 
peered  much  disconcerted  at  the  sight  of  his  visiter. 
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^  Allow  DM  to  introduce  my  dAaghter,"  Mid  bo, 
«<  my  friend  Mr.  Wilding/'  tttming  to  lubeUa. 

<<  Ah  1  your  daughter !"  said  Wilding,  advanc- 
ing and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  «  you  and  I,  Mias 
Rivers,  must  be  better  acquainted,  for  your  father 
and  vyaelf  have  long  been  swom  cronieg*' 

Isabella  could  not  help  drawing  back  from  his 
advance.  His  bold  rough  manner  and  vulgar  as- 
surance frighted  her,  but  as  her  father  called  him 
his  friend,  she  endeavored  to  receive  him  politely. 
He,  however,  did  not  seem  to  regard  her  manner. 
He  soon  turned  to  her  father,  and  commenced  a 
conversation  with  him,  so  much  interlarded  with 
slang,  that  it  was  nearly  unintelligible  to  Isabella. 
The  few  phrases  he  addressed  to  her,  were  uttered 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  imagined  himself  a  great 
tavorite  with  the  ladies.  Mr.  Rivers  called  for 
wine,  and  Isabella  was  astonished  at  the  quantity 
that  diappeared  before  them.  At  length,  Wilding 
departed,  smiling  and  bowing  to  Isabella,  with  a 
condescending  air,  as  he  took  leave. 

<<  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Wilding  has  found  his  way 
here,"  said  Mr.  Rivers,  in  a  sort  of  apologising  tone. 
<*  I  suppose  he  is  an  acquaintance  who  would  not 
please  you  much ;  however,  he  is  a  good  hearted 
fellow,  a  firm  friend  of  mine,  and  wo  are  for  the 
present  connected  in  business." 

The  cheerftilness  of  Mr.  Rivers  did  not  last  long ; 
he  soon  resumed  his  usual  course  of  life.  His  man- 
ners became  every  day  more  gloomy ;  he  passed 
leas  time  at  home  than  usual,  and  when  he  did  re- 
turn, he  was  usually  accompanied  by  Wilding, 
Many  were  the  dreary  hours  Isabella  passed,  wait-, 
ing  for  her  fother.  It  was  generally  midnight,  and 
often  morning  before  he  returned.  Sleep  was  ban- 
ished from  her  eyes,  by  the  insecurity  of  her  situa- 
tion. She  had  heard  many  shocking  stories  of  the 
exploits  of  the  lawless  people,  who  came  down  the 
river  on  rafts.  They  were  the  terror  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  negroes,  too,  who  had  fled  from 
their  masters,  often  prowled  by  night  to  procure 
plunder.  In  the  slightly  bu^It  house  which  she  in- 
habited, Isabella  knew  that  bolts  and  bars  were  no 
protection  from  the  midnight  pluaderers.  Two 
negro  women  and  a  half  grown  bop^,  were  all  their 
domestics,  and  ibey  slept  in  the  kttchan,  detached 
from  the  house.  Many  were  the  hours  she  passed 
listening  to  every  sound,  aa  tho  night  wore  away, 
hoping  to  hear  her  fathor  return,  or  tkcading  the 
outlawed  depredator. 

Mr.  Wilding  became  a  more  frequent  visiter. 
He  directed  his  attention  and  conversation  chie6y 
to  Isabella,  but  the  more  she  saw  of  him,  the  mors 
her  unfavorable  opinion  became  confirmed.  Com- 
bined with  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  which  first 
f-truck  her,  he  displayed,  in  his  conversation  with 
her  father,  such  recklessness  of  all  restraints,  re- 
ligious or  moral,  that  she  wondered  how  her  father 
could  listen  to  him  a  moment,  ami  thcro  appeared 
a  dark  and  hidden  malignity  about  him,  which 
made  her  shudder.  He,  however,  had  acquired  a 
complete  infiuence  over  Mr.  Rivers.  Isabella  en- 
deavored to  show  him  her  disiike  to  his  attentions, 
but  he  heeded  not  her  ditcouragements ;  all  was  at- 


tributed, by  him,  to  maiden  dIAdeiiee.  Be  Wogtf 
often  ride  there  and  pass  hours  wMi  her,  wbikt 
she,  dull  and  dispiriud,  wondered  what  etnM^ 
ment  he  could  find  in  her  society. 

One  night  Isabella  sat  in  her  lonty  dwelfiog, 
Waiting  for  the  return  of  her  father.  It  was  latM' 
than  he  usually  came  home,  but  she  felt  too  timid 
to  sleep,  for  the  wind  had  risen  and  was  blowiag 
with  great  violence ;  every  blast  seeming  to  come 
on  with  redoubled  force.  She  closed  the  doors  and 
windows,  but  still  the  wide  crevices  of  her  apart- 
ment admitted  every  gust.  The  candles  flared, 
and  often  seemed  to  be  almost  extinguished.  The 
day  had  been  mild,  and  Isabella  felt  the  chilling  ef- 
fects of  the  wind  more  sensible.  Once,  during  m 
momentary  ceMatton  of  the  gust,  the  sound  of  rude 
music  and  uneouth  shouts  were  heard  firom  tho 
river,  and  she  knew  one  of  those  boat  loads  of  half 
savage  looking  being,  whose  strange  appearance 
often  filled  her  with  alarm,  by  day,  was  then  pass- 
ing. All  the  dark  tales  she  bad  heard  now  came 
to  her  recolfection.  8ho  strained  her  ear,  and  at 
every  sound  she  fancied  they  had  latadcd,  and  were 
approaching  tho  house.  The  shouts  tfnd  the  music 
passed  on,  nothing  more  was  heard  but  the  re- 
newed howling  of  the  angry  blast.  ^t»  tndeavor^ 
ed  to  torn  her  thoughts  from  such  fcarAil  aubjects, 
and  rely  more  firmly  on  the  protection  of  ibtX 
Providence  who  oversees  all.  At  length  she 
thought  she  heard  a  step  ascending  the  bakony; 
she  endeavored  to  convince  herself  it  was  fancy» 
but  the  sound  approached  the  room.  She  fixed 
her  eye  on  the  sashed  door,  which  opened  en  the 
balcony,  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  and  beheld 
the  face  of  a  man,  wtkoee  dark  eyes  were  glaring  on 
her.  Her  worst  anticipations  appeared  now  to  be 
realised.  She  retreated  to  the  further  ead  of  the 
room,  whilst  every  ^ulae  beat  with  ag«»y  b;^  the 
intensenees  of  her  leats.  llie  door  opened — a 
rough-looking  man,  wtej)ped  in  a  large  eoat,  entei* 
ed  the  room.  He  paused-^a  pause  in  wkich  Isa- 
bella endured  an  sgo  of  suflering.  He  surveyed 
the  apartment  with  a  scruthiiKing  gate. 

**  Where  is  Mr.  Rivers  V*  at  \^tph  said  he. 

<*  He  is  not  here  !*'  replied  IsaVlla. 

«•  We  shall  see,"  said  he,  takhi^  one  of  the  can- 
dles, and  going  to  the  next  apanment  Another 
man  had  entered  and  followed  him;  They  bolk 
explored  every  room  in  the  house;' no  phice  was 
left  un visited.  After  they  had  invei^ked  every 
comer,  they  returned  to  the  sitting  rooih.\ 

••  Sure  enough,"  said  one,  "  he  is  \oi  here. 
Well,  we  must  search  somewhere  else ;  but  don't 
be  frightened  Miss,"  added  he,  as  he  observed  the 
alarm  of  Isabella,  *<  we  donH  want  to  harm  ydi| ; 
wo  only  had  a  little  business  with  Mr.  Rivers."   ' 

They  then  departed,  and  Isabella  listened  to  their 
retiring  footsteps  with  returning  confidence,  too 
confused  by  her  fears  to  think  distinctly ;  she  sat 
motionless  in  the  same  spot,  long  after  the  depar- 
ture of  her  fearful  visiters.  The  wind  had  died 
away,  and  the  beating  of  her  heart  seemed  the  only 
sound  that  broke  the  profound  stilhieaa  of  thie 
night    At  length  she  heard  a  carriage  approach* 
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iag^St  itoiyped— the  «tq)«  were  qaicUj  let  down. 
Coald  it  be  her  father,  or  was  it  the  retom  of  those 
dak  looking  meni  She  was  a^tated  by  hopea 
and  iears,  when  maeh  to  her  aetoniahment,  Wild- 
ing entered,  alone. 

«  Where  ia  my  father!"  exclaimed  Isabella. 

<«  Yonr  father  cannot  come,"  replied  he,  *<heha8 
•ent  me  to  conduct  you  to  him." 

^Cannot  come?"  said  she  in  alarm,  "Good 
heaTens!  what  has  happened !  Is  he  ill  1  Where 
bhel" 

•<  He  is  well,"  answered  Wilding,  "  but  circnm- 
stances  prerent  him  from  coming  here.  He  is 
obliged  to  leave  New  Orleans  unexpectedly ;  he 
will  explain  all  when  he  sees  you.  Be  quick !  you 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  throw  your  traps  in  a 
trunk,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  go  with  me." 

•*  It  cannot  be  !"  paid  Isabella,  "  my  father 
would  not  send  for  me,  by  you,  at  this  time  of  the 
nighU" 

*«  Will  this  convince  you,  then,"  said  he,  hand- 
ing her  a  note,  in  which,  though  hardly  legible,  she 
recofrnised  her  father's  hand.    It  ran  thus  : — 

'*  It  is  necessary  ibr  me  to  leave  here  with  the 
utmost  secrecy  and  despatch.  Mr.  Wilding  will 
conduct  you  to  me.  When  we  meet,  I  will  ex- 
plain alL"  H.  n. 

Amazed  and  bewildered  at  the  mysterious  events 
of  the  night,  Isabella  could  scarcely  obey  the  in- 
junctions of  her  father.  However,  hurried  and  as- 
sisted by  Wilding,  she  succeeded  in  making  some 
preparation  to  depart,  though  hardly  conscious  of 
what  she  was  doing,  until  die  found  herself  seated 
in  the  carriage  by  the  side  of  Wilding,  and  was 
rapidly  driven  ton'aul  the  rlty.  They  proceeded 
in  silence— Is  fib  tlla  vrna  at  if  in  a  horrid  dream- 
sometimes  dciibting  vhc  was  i^i}\iii^  to  her  father, 
and  fearing  Mf.  Wildim;  wis  coru'eying  her,  she 
knew  not  whUher.  WWn  they  reached  the  su- 
burbs, Wildiiig  ordered  the-  <^o^chman  to  stop,  and 
open  the  door.  He  then  inkirmtd  Isabella  they 
mast  alight  there.  Sho  ob^'yod,  and  they  proceed- 
ed through  thf  mi^tsi  unrretjuetiLcil  ^-treet^  snd  lanes 
until  they  reached  a  wharf.  Vw  sailors  were 
waiting  there  with  a  boat.  .  Wilding  placed  Isa- 
bella in  it,  then  seated  ISmself  by  her  side.  The 
boat  was  pushed  off  and  rapidly  rowed  a  short  dis- 
tance down  the  river,  until  they  reached  a  ship 
which  was  at  anchor,  lliey  were  sdon  on  board, 
and  def«cemled  to  the  cabin.  Much  to  the  relief  of 
Isabella,  she  there  found  her  father.  Bhe  sprsng 
forward  to  meet  him,  but  he  covered  his  fare  with 
his  hands,  and  leaned  his  bead  on  the  tabic,  at 
which  be  ^as  seated. 

"  Oh !  Isabella,  my  child !"  said  he  in  an  accent 
of  despair,  **  to  what  havo  I  brought  you !"  and  his 
bead  sank  lower,  as  if  entirely  overcome. 

«•  My  father  ?"  said  lealiella,  approaching  him, 
<*  what  has  happened  ?  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
nystery,  this  secret  flight — tell  me,  I  beseech  you, 
the  worst  ?" 

He  answered  only  by  deep-drawn  sighs  and 
groana,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  very 


eztremi^  of  suffering.  At  length  he  suddenly 
raised  his  head,  and  said  in  a  frenzied  manner.  • 

« Isabella  !  you  will  hate  me,  but  the  truth  can 
be  concealed  no  longer — ^your  father  is  a  villain ! 
and  now,  now  he  is  obliged  to  ily  from  the  offend- 
ed laws  of  his  country.  Your  father  has  commit- 
ted forgery ! — is  discovered — and " 

But  Isabella  lay  senseless  at  his  feet  Struck  to 
the  heart,  as  he  raised  her  young  fair  form,  in  which 
purity  and  innocence  seemed  to  have  found  their 
dwelUng.    He  almost  wished  those  eyes— 

**  From  whose  pure  ray 

Dark  vice  would  turn  abashed,  away" 
would  never  more  unclose ,  that  she  might  never 
revive  to  become  the  associate  with  crime,  and  be 
familiar  with  the  evil  he  had  brought  upon  her. 
She  continued  several  hours  in  a  death-like  stupor. 
When  she  recevcred,  she  found  herself  in  the  berth 
of  a  miserable  little  state-room — a  negro  woman 
watching  beside  her.  The  recollection  of  the  past 
night  rushed  upon  hei^— she  then  felt  the  full  mi- 
sery of  her  lot.  Was  it  indeed  her  father !  the 
lather  she  bad  adored — whom  she  had  allowed  her 
imagination  to  picture  as  all  that  was  good  and 
great !  who  had  with  his  own  lips  made  a  confes- 
sion so  dreadful.  Were  all  her  youthful  hopes — 
her  day-dreams  ended  thus  1  She  felt  she  could 
have  borno  anything  but  disgrace— but  ignominy  ! 
All  other  misfortuncff  seemed  light  in  comparison, 
for  then  at  least  hope  would  have  been  leA,  but 
now  the  flowers  of  life  seemed  crushed  at  once. 
Nothing  to  a  young  person,  just  entering  life,  is 
more  dreadful  than  disgrace, and  to  find  that  being, 
whom  a  romantie  imagination  had  pictured  as  pos- 
sessing every  excellence,  wanting  in  integrity. 

She  prayed  fur  resignation,  and  felt  composed. 
She  sought  her  father,  and  "found  him  sunken  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  despondency.  She  spoUe  to 
him  calmy,  but  the  fight  of  her  only  added  to  his 
distress.  However,  the  soft  tones  of  her  voice  at 
length  whispered  balm  to  his  crushed  spirit.  His 
misery  found  relief  in  words. 

"  Oh !  Isabella !"  said  he  in  incoherent  accents, 
*<  to  what  a  lot  have  I  brought  you !  I,  who  ought 
to  have  sheltered  you  from  evil — your  innocence — 
your  virtues — are  all  a  reproach  to  me.  Little  did 
I  once  suppose  I  should  have  fellen  so  low,  but  I 
have  gone  on,  step  by  step,  until  my  ruin  is  com- 
plete." . 

Wilding  was  the  companion  of  their  voysee : 
indeed  his  fate  seemed  linked  with  theiis.  At  first 
the  evident  fate  of  the  father  and  daughter  seemed 
to  awe  him  into  seriousness,  but  he  soon  resumed 
his  noisy  merriment,  under  pretence  of  raising  their 
spirits.  It  appeared,  however,  to  Isabella,  a  re- 
source to  drown  tke  whispers  of  his  own  con- 
science, to  hitje  under  an  assumed  recklessness  and 
open  raanncr,  thoughts  too  dark  to  bo  revealed. 
hU  manner  to  her  was  changed :  he  no  longer 
treated  her  ss  a  pretty  plaything,  it  was  an  amuse- 
ment to  coai  and  tease  alternately,  but  he  addressed 
her  with  more  respect,  though  still  with  evident ' 
admiriition.  Indeed  it  was  impossible  for  the  rough- 
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est  and  moft  hanSened  nature,  not  to  foel  the  m< 
fiaeoce  o(  the  mild  Tirtoe  of  laabelia.  He  saw  «he 
waa  a  being  more  refined  and  exalted  than  any 
with  whom  he  had  ever  ataodated. 

After  a  short  Toyage,  they  arrived  in  Havana, 
where,  under  awumed  names,  they  resided  in  an 
obscure  sitUatien,  until  they  could  decide  upon 
their  fotui^  plans.  Isabella  observed  with  regret, 
that  Wilding  continued  his  addresses  to  her,  in  a 
more  decided  manner  than  before,  and  also  that  his 
influence  over  her  father  was  more  unbounded. 
She  often  expressed  to  her  father  her  dislike  to  him, 
and  begged  that  they  might  separate.  She  could 
hot  endure  that  he  should  be  their  companion  in 
their  wandermgs. 

«<  Why,  Ifabella,"  said  Mr.  Rivers,  one  day,  «  do 
you  dislike  Mr.  Wilding  so  much  t  It  is  a  very  un- 
grateful return  for  the  high  opinion  he  entertains  of 
vou !  yeu  wrong  him  if  you  attribute  my  errors  to 
him  I  No,''  added  he  with  a  sigh,  **  I  alone  am  re- 
sponsible for  my  misdeeds.  His  manners  are  cer^ 
tainly  not  the  most  polished,  and  may  not  please 
your  taste,  but  that  ovght  not  to  blind  you  to  his 
good  qualitirs.  He  has  been  my  firm  friend,  and 
will  still  stand  by  me,  outlawed  as  I  am.  He  stops 
not  to  weigh  the  consequences,  when  to  serve  a 
friend  is  in  question.  You  will  never  find  one  mere 
warm-hearted — mote  devoted  in  his  attachments, 
than  Wilding,  and  one  it  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure  to  see  the  husband  of  my  dear  child." 

"My  husband!*'  exclaimed  Isabella,  in  amaze- 
ment, *<  sure  you  are  not  serious,  father  V' 

**  Certainly  I  am,"  auswered  he  turning  away 
from  her  astonished  gaie,  **  and  if  it  is  Uie  first 
time  the  idea  has  occurred  to  you,  I  beg  you  will 
think  seriously  of  it ;  my  ^icalth  is  precarious,  and 
should  I  die,  vrhere  would  my  Isabella  find  a  pro- 
tector V*  He  turned  toward  her — took  her  hand — 
tears  were  in  hb  eyes. 

«*  Oh !  my  father  V*  said  Isabella,  much  affected, 
'<  let  net  my  future  destiny  disturb  you !  Trust  in 
that  Providence  who  protects  allr--but  to  marry 
him  I  never  can  consent." 

Just  then  Wilding  entered,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
conversation. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Rivers  sought  Isabella  in  her 
own  room.  He  informed  her  that  Mr.  Wilding  had 
made  proposals,  and  most  ardently  ilesired  her  to 
accept  his  hand.  Isabella  desired  her  father  to 
take  from  her  a  decided  negative,  in  what  terms  he 
pleased. 

'*  Reflect  awhile,  Isabella,"  said  he,  **  this  is  a 
subject  on  which  jom  must  not  so  hastily  decide^ 
you  are  pr^udiced  against  Mr.  Wilding:  I  feel 
convinced,  if  you  knew  him  better,  you  would  re- 
gard him  with  other  feelings.  I  own  he  has  faults, 
but  he  has  never  had  many  advantages,  be  has 
been  thrown  among  rude  associate — his  regard 
and  admiration  for  you  are  so  great,  that  your 
sweet  and  virtuous  influence  will  make  him  all  you 
wish." 

<•  Ah !  no!"  replied  Isabella,  <«  I  feel  convinced 
ha  has  ran  a  long  course  of  dissipatidn  and  vice. 


but  I  entreat  you,  mrga  me  no  longw  on  a  subject 
so  disagreeable  to  me." 

**  Indeed  you  are  unjust  to  Mr.  Wilding,"  said 
Rivets,  **  and  consider  you  are  excluded  from  skU 
other  society ;  we  must  live  a  life  of  obscurity  ao«l 
concealment :  he  must  be  our  companion  whcr»- 
ever  we  go,  for  not  even\o  please  you,  can  I  aeptt- 
rate  from  him.  You  can  never  have  an  opportu* 
ntty  for  a  better  choice ;  think  of  this,  my  dear  girl, 
and  let  prudential  considorationa  inf)oenoe  yoo,  if 
nothing  else.  I  will  leave  you  now,  to  reflect  on 
all  I  haveaaid,  and  hope  soon  to  hear  you  have  de- 
cided as  I  wish." 

He  was  retiring,  but  IsabeJia  called  after  him. 

'*  Stop,  £ither,  my  determination  is  already  made- 
No  time,  no  reflection  will  ever  alter  ii !  I  cannot 
marry  Mr.  Wilding !  I  entreat  you  will  tell  him  so 
immediately." 

**  Oh,  Isabella,"  replied  Mr.  Rivers,  smiling,  "  m 
lady's  mind  may  change !  I  will  leave  you  until 
to-morrow,  when  I  will  hear  your  final  decision. 
You  will  not,  my  child,  thwart  your  father's  plans 
for  your  happiness  t" 

**  My  happiness !"  exclaimed  Isabella,— but  her 
fjther  had  left  the  room,  leaving  her  disturbed  and 
uncomfortable  at  his  words. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Rivers  entesed  the  room  with 
a  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  an  assumed  ap- 
pearance of  ease.  There  was  a  resllessneas  and 
anxiety  about  him  which  showed  he  had  under^ 
taken  a  task  which  he  tried  to  persuade  himaelf 
was  easy. 

**  Well,  my  child."  said  he,  **  our  plans  are  ai 
arranged :  we  are  to  sail  in  the  next  ship  for  France* 
and  in  that  delightful  country  wo  are  to  find  some 
sweet  retired  spot,  which  you  shall  choose,  my 
dearest,  and  there  we  will  spend  our  liveo,  devot- 
ing ourselves  to  your  happiness.  Mr.  Wilding  will 
not  listen  to  deferring  your  marriage  until  we  ar» 
rive  there,  as  I  wish,  but  insists  on  its  taking  place 
before  we  leave  here." 

*<Our  maniage!"  said  Isabella,  "then  it  ap- 
pears you  have  not  informed  him  of  my  determi- 
nation!" 

••No,  no,"  replied  he,  "I  did  not  repeat  your 
idle  words  of  yesterday —you  spoke  before  you  hntd 
given  the  subject  sufficient  reflection." 

•*  Well,  then,"  said  she,  **  I  hope  you  will  do  so 
now.  for  my  determination  is  unaltered." 

**  No,  I«abella,"  replied  her  father,  ••  I  cannot,  in- 
deed I  cannot!" 

*«  Then,"  replied  she,  with  glowing  cheeks,  «« l 
must  perform  the  disagreeable  task  myself!" 

**  Whst  would  you  do,"  asid  Mr.  Rivers,  stop- 
ping her  in  alarm,  **  would  you  ruin  me  and  your- 
self! Oh !  Isabella !  you  who  have  been  to  dutiful 
and  obedient  hitherto,  why  do  I  find  yon  ao  un- 
tractable  on  a  subject  so  important  to  us  both  1 
You  must,  you  must  marry  Mr.  Wilding !  there  ia 
no  alternative !  You  know  how  completely  I  am 
in  his  power — he  will  listen  to  no  denial — he  in- 
sists on  it !  you  must  marry  him !  I  know  your 
opinion  of  him,  and  I  have  long  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail on  him  to  relinquish  his  suit,  but  I  cannot ;  I 
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tarn  lot!  without  him !  I  have  Dothiiig— obliged  to 
fly  my  eountry — ^we  here  mo  other  TMOorce  !*' 

"Oh!  my  Cither!"  said  Isabella,  ^is  it  peco- 
nitty  connderations,  which  tie  yon  to  him  1  do  not 
soflbr  it !  I  hate  yoath — health — strength ;  there 
are  a  thousand  ways  we  can  live,  independently  of 
him ;  the  most  menial  drudgery  will  be  preferable 
to  me!" 

"  No,  no !"  replied  he,  **  it  eannot  be,  yon  know 
not  the  many  ways  I  am  entangled  with  him  !" 

**  Is  this,  then,  your  friend  on  whom  yon  relied 
so  much  V  said  Isabella,  **  is  this  the  way  he  mi- 
geoerouly  uses  the  power  he  has  over  you  V* 

**  He  is  my  friend  still,**  he  answered,  looking 
confused,  **  he  will  do  any  thing  to  serve  me,  but  he 
must  have  his  reward.  Your  hand  is  the  price  he 
demands  for  the  services  he  has  rendered  me,  and 
still  has  the  power  to  do.  You  most  consent,  my 
child — ^your  father's  late  depends  on  you !  I  would 
noc  urge  it  if  I  was  not  convinced  it  is  the  only  re- 
souicv^ftom  gteater  misery  to  us  both.  Come,  my 
dearest,  oenscder  it  inevitable, -and  kt  your  consent 
be  a  cheeriul  one  !*' 

8heweptiR  uncontrolled  despair,  "^r^  Rivers 
#aa  moved  by  her  evident  distress. 

**  My  dearest  child  !**  said  he,  embracing  her, 
•*  if  this  is  indeed  so  repugnant  to  you,  you  shall 
not  coBsent !  let  what  will  happen,  you  shall  not 
aacrifiee  yourself  for  me !  I  will  endeavor  to  find 
•one  way  to  escape  from  a  lot  so  disagreeable  to 
yoo!** 

He  then  kisKd  hef— begged  her  to  compose  her- 
self and  left  the  room.  IinMU  felt  much  relieved 
when  she  found  herKlf  alone.  Hope  dawned 
through  the  storms  which  beset  her. 

Several  weeks  passed  away  without  any  new  oe- 
eorrence.  Isabella  confined  herself  to  her  own 
room  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  Wilding.  Her 
fether  eontinuc<1  to  put  him  off  from  time  to  time, 
whfle  he  was  endeavoring  to  find  a  way  to  get  Isa- 
bella out  of  his  power. 

At  length  one  day,  he  came  to  her  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand,  and  his  countenance  expressed 
■mch  satisfaction.  **  Well,  Isabella,"  said  he,  **  every 
thing  is  arranged ;  I  have  provided  an  asylum  fit 
you,  where  you  will  not  be  molested  by  Wilding. 
This  is  a  Setler  firom  my  youngest  sister,  Mrs.  B^ 
more,  in  answer  to  one  I  wrote  to  her,  informing 
her  partly  of  your  situation,  snd  requesting  her  to 
leeeive  you  under  her  protection,  until  I  can  pro- 
vide a  home  for  us  together.  You  are  surprised  to 
hear  of  a  relation  so  near,  for  the  first  time.  I  will 
relate  to  you  an  outline  ef  my  life,  and  perhaps 
you  may  find  some  circumstances  to  excuse  my 
many  errors.  Yes,  Isabella,  I  feel  you  cannot  re» 
tain  any  regard  for  ono  who  has  acted  so  unlike  a 
fattier  to  you.  Do  not  interrupt  me — I  know  what 
you  would  say — but  until  I  saw  you,  I  thought,  or 
cared  very  little  for  your  future  destiny — but  new 
you  have  been  with  me,  too  late  I  feel  the  charm 
of  your  society,  and  your  afiection.  There  was  a 
tisM  when  my  aspirations  afUr  virtue  were  as  pure 
and  as  stnoere  as  your  own  Isabella,  but  they  were 
all  destroyed  by  the  influeuce  of  those  around  me. 


Too  weakly  have  I  yielded,  and  the  want  ef  firm- 
ness of  character,  I  now  perceive  has  been  my 
ruin !  My  fether  and  motber  placed  all  their  hap- 
piness in  fiishionable  life,  snd  she  brought  up  a 
large  family  of  children  to  follow  in  her  footsteps. 
To  marry  off  ker  daughter  well,  and  secure  a  for- 
tune for  me,  her  only  son,  was  the  «im  of  my 
mother's  life.  When  I  returned  from  college,  I 
found  she  had  succeeded,  step  by  step,  in  establish- 
ing herself  in  those  circles,  #here  alone  she  thought 
happiness  was  lo  be  found.  By  dint  of  making 
new  acquaintances,  and  cutting  old  ones,  she  had 
raised  herself.  Whilst  at  college,  I  had  formed  an 
engagement  with  a  lovely,  intelligent  girl,  who  had 
no  fortune.  My  mother  soon  iufluen<^  me  to 
break  these  ties.  By  flattering  my  vanity,  and  in- 
stilling a  tasto  for  feshionable  society,  she  soon  pre- 
vailed on  roe  to  offer  myself  to  a  girl  of  fortune. 
I  was  accepted,  and  we  soon  commenced  a  life  of 
reckless  extravagance.  My  wife  thought  her  fot' 
tune  eiitiUcd  her  to  every  indulgence  that  wealth 
could  procure,  and  I,  finding  no  happiness  at  home, 
sought  it  in  other  scenes.  I  was  doon  the  prey  of 
those,  who  vampire-like,  live  on  the  weakness  of 
others.  My  family,  perceiving  how  it  would  end, 
interfnred;  they  were  afraid,  they  said,  I  would 
lose  my  respectability,  for  that  was  the  height  of 
their  morelitjr — ^but  it  was  too  late.  I  blindly  rash^ 
ed  on  in  the  path  they  had  placed  me.  They  re- 
monstrated warmly — I  resented  it !  an  open  rupture 
ensued.  Soon  a(£er  you  were  bom,  Isabella,  your 
mother  fell  a  victim  to  imprudent  exposure,  in  the 
poasttit-of  pi— — n.  -Toaj<^n  «fier  yo^r  birth,  ruin 
stared  me  in  the  faee.  My  father  then  came  for* 
watd — he  ofiered  to  settle  my  afiaira  provided  I 
gave  every  thing  into  his  hands  and  accepted  a 
clerkship  in  bis  counting-house.  I  refused — and 
be  cast  me  off!  I  placed  you  at  Madame  C.'s  un- 
known to  them,  determined  they  should  have  no 
influence  over  you,  and  gathering  the  remains  of 
mj  wife's  once  splendid  fortune,  concluded  to  try 
my  fete  at  the  South.  Since  then  I  have  had  vari- 
ous success,  sometimes  flattered  by  fortune,  some^ 
times  threatened  by  ruin.  I  went  to  New  York  on 
business,  and  saw  you,  Isabella :  your  sweetness 
and  goodness  awakened  long  dormant  feelings. 
Visions  of  domestic  happiness,  yet  to  be  mine,  be- 
gan to  arise.  I  could  not  resist  your  persuasion, 
I  brought  you  with  me  to  New  Orleans— I  deter- 
mined to  break  from  my  vicious  associstes,  and 
live  for  you  alone.  I  had  before  this  entered  into 
some  ^peculations  with  Mr.  Wilding,  and  every 
thing  promised  success ;  but  all  at  once  ho  inform- 
ed me  the  resolt  was  unfortunate.  I  was  in  des- 
pair. He  suggested  to  me  tbe  project  of  fergoing 
the  name  of  a  person  who  had  once  obtained  some 
funds  of  mine,  and  unjustly  withheld  them.  I 
started  from  the  project  at  first  with  horror,  but  he 
represented  in  so  plausible  a  manner,  that  it  was 
only  taking  what  was  justiy  my  due,  that  I  at  length 
listened  to  him.  It  was  for  yuur  sake  I  then  wish- 
ed riches,  that  we  might  fly  from  scenes  where  I 
had  too  weakly  mingled  with  a  set  of  unworthy  as- 
sociates.   We  were  discovered,  and  Jled :  Wilding 
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kas  tiace  taken  meMOret  to  both, up* the  ellair, 
for  feer  that  he,  too,  may  be  implicated ;  and  by 
paying  well,  he  will  probably  succeed.  Mrs.  Bel- 
more  is  my  youngest  sister;  she  was  a  warm* 
hearted  girl  of  fifteen  when  I  left  home,  she  is  now 
a  wealthy  widow.  What  dianges  have  taken  place 
in  her  diaracter  I  know  not;  however,  her  letter 
is  kind ;  she  oflbrs  you  a  home  until  I  can  arrange 
one  for  you.  A  gentleman,  she  says,  a  friend  of 
her's.  Will  shortly  sail  from  here,  who  wilt  take 
charge  of  you  to  Philadephia,  where  she  will  meet 
you."  ---'T— 

**  But,  father,"  said  Isabella,  <<  will  you  not  be 
exposed  to  the  malice  of  Mr.  Wilding,  if  I  leave 
youl" 

^  No,"  he  replied ;  "  other  objests  will  siHm  en- 
gage his  attention,  when  he  fin<b  you  are  no  longer 
in  his  power. 

With  secrecy  and  dispatch  Mr.  Rivers  arranged 
every  thing  for  the  departure  of  IsabelU;  and  one 
evening,  when  Wilding  had  sallied  out  to  his 
nightly  orgies,  he  conducted  her  to  the  ship,  which 
was  to  sail  the  next  morning.  He  placed  her  un- 
der the  care  of  the  gentleman  his  sister  had  named, 
and  part^  from  her  with  a  burst  of  feettag  he 
could  not  controL  He  knew  not  how  closely  she 
was  entwined  around  his  heart,  until  they  were 
obliged  to  Kparale.  He  embraced  her  again  and 
again,  and  called  ber  by  every  endearing  epithet; 
for  she  had  awakened  those  pure  and  holy  feeliogt, 
which  a  long  association  with  immoral  companions 
had  almost  crushed. 

A  lair  wind.  «•••  IjJUw  Ibwift  4»-lh*ir-  dssrined 
port.  Mrs.  Belmore  was  waiting  for  Isabella,  and 
immediately  conducted  her  to  the  country,  where 
she  resided  during  the  summer.  A  large  and  gay 
party  were  assembled  there.  Mrs.  B^ore  was 
kindly  disposed  to  tier  niece,  bnt  she  «  as  accostom- 
ed  to  flattery,  and  surrounded  by  those  who  wore 
willing  to  administer  it;  they  therefore  engaged 
her  attention,  and  she  almost  forgot  the  retiring  Isa- 
bella. There  was  mudi  riding  and  walking ;  every 
one  was  occupied  by  their  own  puimtts,  and  there 
happened  to  be  no  one  who  foU  disposed  to  soothe 
the  lacerated  feelings  of  the  broken-spirited  girL 
Isabella  had  written  to  Emma,  informing  her  of  her 
arrival  at  Mrs.  Belmore's,  Emma  wished  her  to 
pass  part  of  the  sunmier  with  her.  At  length  Isa- 
bella received  a  letter  from  her,  informing  her  that 
Mr.  D'Arcy  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  would  return 
in  a  fow  days.  Emma  urgently  entreated  her  to 
join  him,  and  accompany  him  to  their  house.  Mrs. 
Belmore  made  no  obfeetion,  and  Isabella  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation. 

When  she  arrived  there,  all  the  fomQy  welcomed 
her  in  the  most  affectionate  manner.  The  warm- 
hearted Emma  ran  eagerly  to  me^  her.  Mrs. 
I^Arcy  received  her  with  motherly  kindness,  all 
the  younger  ones  quickly  gathered  around  their 
former  fovorite,  whilst  'Fheodore's  eyes  expressed 
a  welcome  too  profoundly  felt  for  word^.  Isabella 
eould  only  reply  to  all  these  demonstrations  of  kind- 
ness by  her  team :  her  heart  was  deeply  touched, 
and  the  first  evening  passed,  in  that  happy  dfcle, 


in  more  comfort  th^m  she  had  long  knew.  Emmsi 
was  impatient  for  a  tete  a  tete  vriiSi  her  Mend,  and 
they  retired  early  to  their  room. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Isabella,"  cried  Emma  eagerly, 
as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  ^'I  have  so  m^ich  tu 
tea  you." 

**  WsU,  dear  Emma,"  replied  Isabella,  "  pray 
commence,  I  am  impatient  to  hear  it." — But  EmiBA 
let  down  the  curtain,  then  moved  the  light,  and 
seemed  to  find  a  thousand  things  to  do  Wore  she 
began  her  tale.  Isabella  again  urged  her  to  com* 
mence.— 

**  Oh,  it  is  nothing— ft  is  nothing  aftor  all,"  aaid 
she,  smiling  and  blushing;  **yo\i  will  think  ma 
very  foolish,  I  dare  say." 

**  Ah!"  said  Isabella,  laughing,  ''I  can  imagine* 
an  affidr  of  the  heart !  Do,  dear  Emma,  tell  me  all 
about  it." 

•*  I  have  nothing  to  tell,  indeed  I  have  not,"  sMd 
she,  looking  down,  **  only  there  is  etfcA  an  inlereM- 
ing  person  visiting  in  the  neighborhood,  thfttis  «lt 
I  assure  yon:  ikow^  h«>t  suppose  hfm  a  declansd 
lover  of  mine,  for  he  is  not, — indeed  he  is  noc" 

««Noti^et,  perhaps,"  said  Isabella;  "but  who 
and  what  b  het  Lot  me  know  all,— do,  denr 
Emma." 

**  He  is  an  EngUshmaa,"  she  replied,  *<  residing 
here  for  the  recovery  of  his  health — Colonel  Mor- 
daunt,  Charles  Augustus  Mordaont:  what  a  ro- 
mantic name,  is  it  not,  Isabella  !^In  our  school- 
girl, novel-reading  days,  we  could  not  have  ima- 
gined anythuig  more  delightftiL  How  much  hot- 
ter it  sounds  than  Jonathan  Goodman  1  Poor  aaol  f 
father  and  mother  may  like  him  as  wHl  as  thegr 
please,  but  they  cannot  compare  him  to  Calsiidl 
Mordaant ;— so  inlereating — so  Byron-like." 

A  strain  of  music  was  just  then  heard  beneath 
the  window.  They  both  paused  to  li>iten :  Emma 
whispered,  **  It  is  he — so  like  him :  bow  dilTeeent 
from  Jonathan,  he  haa  no  music  in  his  soul."  A 
guitar  and  a  fine  manly  voice  performed  eerefal 
serenading  airs :  it  ceased,  the  minstrel  departed, 
and  the  girls  retired  to  their  pillows.  Emma  talked 
Isabella  to  sleep,  descaatiag  on  the  perfectiecis  af 
her  admirer. 

The  next  morning  was  bright  and  clear,— all  na- 
ture seemed  shining  with  fresh  charms.  As  Isa- 
bella vralked  on  the  piazxa,  and  surveyed  the  noble 
scenery,  the  majestic  Hudson  and  its  lovely  banks, 
she  felt  something  like  the  happincM  of  former 
days  springing  up  in  her  heart,  and  her  spirits  were 
soothed  by  the  kindness  of  the  family,  who  endea- 
vored to  outvie  each  other  in  attentions  to  l|er : 
Theodore  proposed  a  ride — he  had  a  fine  horae, 
one  he  knew  would  just  suit  Miss  Rivers ;  Emma 
pleaded  some  household  occupation  as  an  engage- 
ment, and  declined  joining  them;  one  of  her 
younger  sisters  gladly  supplied  her  place,  and  they 
mounted  in  fine  spirits.  When  they  returned  Em- 
ma met  them  .with  her  round  face  more  radiant 
with  happiness  thun  usual,  and  the  bloom  on  ber 
cheek  of  a  deeper  die.  She  accompanied  Isabella 
to  her  room,  where  she  went  to  disrobe  from  her 
riding'dieis,  and  informed  her  Colonel  Movdauat 
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had  been  with  her  all  the  mortibg,  and  was  ex- 
tremtly  agrceabia.  **  Bot  yon  will  see  him  thia 
ercning,"  added  she :  »*  Miw  Dormer,  your  old  ac- 
quaintance, has  sect  as  an  invitation  to  a  small 
party,  and  he  will  be  there.  Caroline  Dormer  is 
looking  her  pretiieat,  to  fascinate  him,  but  I  do  not 
think  sbe  will  succeed." 

At  sunset  the  carriage  was  oidered  to  convey 
them  to  Mrs.  Dormer*s.  When  they  arrived,  the 
company  were  some  of  tlum  enjoying  the  long 
summer  twilight,  strolling  on  the  piazza,  or  about 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  place.  The  D'Arcy 
party  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room,  and,  after 
paying  their  retpecU  to  the  li^y  of  the  house, 
seated  themselves  there.  The  eyes  of  Ennna  were 
ca-t  in  every  direction,  to  ditcever  the  object  most 
interesting  to  her;  whilst  Isabella  was  engrossed 
by  aererai  former  acquaintances.  At  length  Emma, 
with  heightened  color,  pressed  the  hand  of  IsabelU^ 
and  whispered,  **  There  he  Is,  on  the  piszza,  lesn- 
ins  against  the  pillar  where  the  jessamine  is  en- 
twined. Look  novv  through  the  window,  over  old 
Mrs.  Harrel's  head — I  dare  not  look  myself — Caro- 
I  line  Dormer  is  talking  to  him."  IsabeUa  k>okcd  as 
Emma  directed.  What  a  shock  a««  ailed  her !  Wil- 
I  ding  stood  before  her !  Yes  there  he  was,  leaning 
'  against  the  pillar  where  the  jessamine  grew,  con- 
I  vstaing  with  Miss  Dormer.  It  was  he,  but  ehsng- 
fxl ;  he  was  paler  and  thinner,  for  he  had  suAired 
from  a  severe  attack  of  the  fever,  common  at  Ha- 
'  x-ana.  His  dress  also  changed  the  tout  emem" 
bie  of  his  appearance :  he  was  habited  in  black, 
of  the  finest  materials  and  of  the  first  fashion, 
tboof  h  devoid  of  dandyism.  He  was  leaning  with 
rather  a  languid  sir,  and  without  any  of  that  notsv 
vulgarity  which  once  distinguished  him.  He  eM- 
dsntly  bad  a  guard  on  every  word  and  action,  while 
he  endeavored  to  personate  the  character  he  had  as- 
I  sumed.  IsabelU's  eyes  were  fixed,  as  if  by  a  spell ; 
she  could  not  take  them  from  the  object  most  un- 
welcome to  her  sight.  Emma  had  turned  away  her 
head,  and  peoeived  not  the  astonishment  and  dis- 
may of  Isabella,  who  continued  with  her  eyes  fixed 
oa  him  in  speechless  silt  nee. 

Cot.elusioo  10  aezt  No. 

WHAT  IS  LIFE  1 

-WhatiaKte?'' 
I  asked  the  qtiettion  of  a  vprighily  yoath ; 
He  nniled,  and  briefly  answered,  ^tlappinssa  !** 
The  very  image  of  the  thing  be  looked ! 
A  laughine  eye— a  brew  unknown  to  care— 
A  cheek  whereon  was  written  rosy  bcaitk— 
A  step  elastic  as  the  nimble  fawn^a— 
These  he  posseiaed.— A  garbod  twined  his  brow, 
IHerdirg  the  rose,  the  hyacinth,  the  fair 
Soft  lily.  Mud  the  strong  oak  leaf-^emblemi 
or  heahh,  of  strength  and  mnocenee.   T  was  mom ; 
Twas  Spring;  the  dew  drops  stood  upon  each  leaf, 
Pelfaicid,  qoivering  in  tbe  ^arly  light 
That  stole  through  thickly  wooded  grove  aad  bowei? 
Tht  biuty  soDftters  caroled  forth  their  lays, 


Or  gajly  akimroed  the  flowret-stodded  pbin : 
All,  all  was  mirth  and  mellow  sanahbie— all 
Alike  responded  to  tbe  youth's  reply. 

"What  is  life  r 
1  aaked  again  tbe  words  but  net  of  youth ; 
They  fell  upon  the  ear  of  one  whoee  lock 
ficspoke  a  care-worn  heart ;  meridian  life 
Had  left  ita  traces  on  his  brow ;  he  spoke, 
An^  answered  with  a  voice  that  told  bis  soul— 
**It  is  a  round  of  sorrow,  cares  and  strife— 
Of  disappointed  hopes — dupliotty— 
Of  shameless,  wrong  and  unrequited  good— 
Of  heart  acbea.    Yea  !*'  and  then  he  knit  hia  brows, 
And  gave  a  look  that  said,  **Di8turb  me  not  !** 
''Yes,  this  is  hfer*  And  so  be  passed  along. 
Spring's  rosy  days  were  gone,  and  it  was  noon— 
A  Summer  noon— and  busjr  bustling  erowda 
Cheked  up  a  narrow  mart ;  and  officers 
Of  justice  (so  tbey  called  them)  hurried  past. 
And  all  responded  te  tbe  voice  I'd  heard ! 

"What  is  lifer 
With  listeaiag  ear  I  waited  the  reply 
Of  one  whbse  venemble  lecka  proclaimed 
The  afternoon  of  life.    *T  was  Autumn,  and 
The  leavea  was  falling  fast  aiKl  thick  around. 
Yellow  and  withered  by  the  biting  frost. 
The  busy  squirrel,  conscious  of  the  task 
Prescribed  by  stem  necessity,  bounded 
From  tsee  to  tree,  and  garnered  up  his  store, 
With  haate  prophetic  of  the  coming  storm. 
The  lurid  sun  was  sinkisig  in  the  west, 
Shrc^ed  i^looro ;  and  the  tall  forest  trees, 
Through  v4Ue  half-naked  boughs  its  lingering  rays 
Still  struggled,  cast  a  sombre  shade  around. 
A  thnughilai  melancholy  sat  upon 
Tbe  l»row  of  the  gray. headed  man,  and  lent 
An  air  responsive  to  the  general  gloom. 
He  sighed,  and  caUiUy  gave  me  this  reply : 
**It  is  in  youth  all  hppe  and  happiness, 
To  dream  of  scenes  of  coming,  lasting  blirs. 
And,  in  the  sweet  deception,  gain  the  boop 
Keality  itself  couRl  never  give. 
In  maiihood,  *t  is  to  End  we've  been  deceived— 
To  find  that  man  no  brother  is  to  man- 
That  all  the  objects  of  humanity 
Concentre  in  three  words,  lew  nlfitk gota /— 
And  then  ourselves  become  the  thing  we  hate ! 
In  age,  't  is  to  reflect  on  by.gone  days 
With  many  a  keen  regret,  ar dsigh  for  houra 
No  more  to  be  recalled,  or  wisely  look 
Into  the  future,  and  prepare  for  rest !" 
I  pondered  o'er  the  past— 1  looked  around, 
And  all  proclaimed  the  truth  of  what  Td  hrard. 

JAoatria. 

When  men  of  seose  mpprore,  the  minieo  are 
sure  to  follow :  to  be  pleased,  it  to  pay  m  com- 
pliment to  their  owd  taate. 
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LINES->THB  BLUfD  BOY— LOCKS  AT  LOCKPORT. 


LOCKS  AT  LOCKPOHT. 


The  Erie  Canal  mutt  ever  remain  an  evidence 
of  the  coniammate  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Now  York.  In  the  march  of  improvement, 
rapidly  as  PennsjrWania,  has  swept  en,  the  Empire 
State  still  claims  the  palm.  A  commendable  feel- 
ing of  state  rivalry,  may  prevent  many  from  readily 
granting  her  claims,  but  every  man  most  rvflect 
upon  this  immense  achievement  with  a  just  glow 
of  national  pride. 

The  Erie  Canal  commences  at  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo, at  the  Little  Boffalo  Creek,  two  miles  above 
the  entrance  of  the  canal,  from  Lake  Erie,  er  per- 
haps^-with  greater  propriety,  it  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence at  Bird  Island*  Black  Rock  Haibor  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake,  and  to  communicate  widi  Buffalo, 
by  a  short  branch.  From  Qlack  Rock  it  extends 
eastwardly  to  the  Hudson  river  at  Albany,  313 
miles.  From  Bird  Island  it  follows  the  margin  of 
the  Niagara  river  to  the  Tonnawanta  Creek.  Enter- 
ing the  creek  which  has  been  raised  by  a  door  to  its 
level,  it  ascends  the  stream  to  Pendleton ;  thence 
taming  southeast  it  runs  to  Lockport,  a  distance  of 
twenty-six  miles,  by  the  canal  from  the  Hudson 
river  at  Albany.  It  is  not  the  intension  of  this 
sketch  to  follow  the  canal  in  its  windings,  but  mere- 
ly to  designate  the  location  of  the  Lockt  at  Lockport 
thereon. 

One  half  the  distance  from  Pendleton  to  Lock- 
port,  is  by  a  cut  through  lime  stone  rock,  at  an 
average  depth  of  twenty  feet,  which  occupied  nearly 
four  years  of  assiduous  hard  labor,  at  an  immense 
expense  to  the  contractors,  but  eventually  to  the 
Stale.  Part  of  this  cut  is  apparent  on  the  face  pUte 
(opposite)  the  canal  at  this  point  desce^  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  terrace  of  a  mountJBoqs  ridge, 
through  a  natural  ravine.  The  locks  are  five  in 
number,  each  falling  elevf  n  feet,  and  nine  inches. 
When  a  boat  passes  up  the  canal  the  lower  gates 
are  opened,  and  the  boat  glides  into  the  lociL  after 
which  the  lower  galea  arc  shut.  A  sluice  commu- 
nicating with  the  upper  part  ef  the  canal,  is  then 
opened,  and  the  lock  rapidly  fills  with  water  elevat- 
ing the  boat  on  its  surface.  Thus  alternately  till 
tVe  last  lock  is  filled  to  the  hiflhest  water  level  when 
the  boat  passes  on  its  way.  This,  however,  is  com- 
mon to  all  locks,  of  which  most  readers  are  aware. 
The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  and  above  the  locks  is 
beautiful  in  the  extreme,  which  serves  much  to  be- 
guile the  tedium  of  the  way  and  the  i^onotony  of  a 
journey  by  canal  boat  to  the  adventurous  travellor. 

The  gates  of  nearly  all  locks  are  double,  resem- 
bling folding  doors.  They  meet  each  other  in  most 
eases  at  an  obtruse  angle,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
water  serves  to  keep  them  firmly  in  contact.  In 
China  inclined  planes  are  said  to  be  used  instetfd 
of  locks,  along  which  the  boats  are  drawn  up,  and 
let  down.  They  have  also  been  introduced  in  Eu- 
rope, and  have  been  used  on'  the  Morris  Canal  in 
New  Jersey. 

Most  of  oar  misfortunes  mre  more  supportable 
than  the  comments  of  our  friends  upon  them. 


Oriciaal. 

LINES.  TO  THE  MEMORY  W  R.  F.  S. 

Shall  I  forget  thee  while  there's  life 
Within  m?  young  and  ardent  frame, 

^y  bosom  bums  with  feelings  rife, 
Mor  hesitate  to  name. 

As  falls  the  leaves  beneath  the  blast. 

Of  auturan*s  wiiherin£  power. 
So  fell  my  young  and  ardent  friend. 

In  youth's  gay  happy  hour. 

Tho*  death  has  now  decreed  that  we 

Must  meet  on  earth  no  more, 
Yet  on  the  scroll  of  memory, 

As  brilliant  as  before. 
Shall  be  the  hoars  that  we  have  spent. 

When  pleasure's  sunny  beam. 
Shone  brightly  from  her  firmament, 

Now  vanished  as  a  dream. 

How  sweet  upon  my  lonely  hours, 

The  cadence  of  tby  voice, 
Wodd  steal  in  magic  minstrelsy. 

But  can  I  now  rrjoioe? 

For  he,  the  loved  one  of  my  youth. 

On  earth  has  ceased  to  be. 
And  thus  I  pledffe  in  friendship**  truth. 
This  tribute  to  his  memory.  J.  S.  C 

PhUadelpkia,  1839. 

THE  BUND  BOY. 

BT  MISS.  HAinUH  F.  GOULD. 

0  tell  me  the  form  of  the  summer's  soft  air. 
That  tosses  so  gently  the  curls  of  my  hair. 

It  breathes  on  my  lips,  and  it  fans  my  soft  cheek. 
But  gives  me  no  answer,  though  ohea  I  speak. 

1  feel  it  play  o'er  me  refreshiag  and  light. 
And  yet  cannot  touch  itj  because  I*ve  no  sight. 
And  music— what  is  it  7  and  where  does  it  dwell  7 
I  sink  and  I  mount  with  its  cadence  and  swell. 
While  thrilled  to  my  heart  with  the  deep^gotng  strain* 
Ttll  pleasure  excessive  seems  turning  to  pain. 

Now  what  the  bright  eolor  of  music  may  be. 
Will  any  one  tell  me  7  for  I  eaanot  see. 
The  odors  of  lowers  that  are  hovering  high. 
What  are  they  7  on  what  kind  of  wings  do  they  fly. 
Are  these  shining  angels,  who  come  to  delight, 
A  poor  little  child  who  knows  nothing  of  sight  7 
The  face  of  the  sun  never  comes  to  my  mind : 
O  tell  me  what  light  is,  because  I  am  blind  I 

Reproaches  and  injuries  hare  no  power  to 
afflict  either  the  man  of  unblemished  intfligrity 
or  the  abandoned  profligate.  It  is  the  middle 
compound  character  which  alone  is  ynlnerable; 
the  man  who,  without  firmness  enooffh  to  aroid 
a  disbonoraUe  action,  bat  feeling  enough  to  be 
ashamed  of  it 
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Tales  ILLUdTRATINO  THE  PASSIONS. 

BT    O.   p.    «.   JAMIS. 

LOVE. 

TKere  was  pageant  aad  reTe]ry  in  the  dty  of 
Pampehma.  There  was  splcnJor  and  glitter  in  the 
coHfiU  s^nd  the  streets,  and  the  churches.  The  air 
reaoimded  with  acclamations ;  the  porches  and  the 

i    porticoes  were  thronged  with  a  merry  popaltition, 

'  in  their  koliday  array ;  and  the  bnz  of  many  voices, 
in  eager  conTeraation,  rose  ahove  the  crowd  that 
swayed  hither  and  thither,  in  the  squares  and  open 
spaces.  The  bells  of  all  the  churches  rang  oat ;  and 
eye  sad  ear  were  told,  by  STeiy  sight  and  every 
aoond,  that  it  was  a  high  festival  in  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  NiiTarre. 
To  the  monarch  of  that  small  monntain  state,  the 

[  ambaaaadora  from  France  led,  on  that  day,  a  beauti- 
ful and  long-seoght  bride  ;  and  erery  eye,  in  court 

I  and  city,  raised  the  eager  lid  to  gaze  upon  the  future 
queen  as  she  advanced.  Every  eye,  in  court  and 
city,  however,  after  having  gazed  on  the  proud 
beauty,  and  marked  the  features  which  might  well 
become  a  prince's  bride,  turned  with  feelings  of 
deeper  satisibction  to  the  countenance  of  their  own 
natiTe  princess ;  snd  found  in  its  calm  bright  sweet- 
ness a  lovelinesf  mora  harmonious  to  their  hearts— 
a  beauty  of  gentler  promise  and  more  endearing 
aspect. 

**  Handsen^  indeed  she  is !"  exclaimed  every  one 
who  gazed  on  Isabel  of  Valois ;  "  handsome  indeed 
she  is,  but  not  so  beautiful  as  our  own  princess.*' 

With  equal  interest,  but  very  different  feelings, 
Blanche  of  Navarre  also  gazed  upon  her  brotheir's 
bride,  as  Isabel  advanced  through  the  halls  of  that 
palace  where  Blanche  herself  had  so  long  dwelt,  the 
first  woman  in  the  land.  But  with  no  envious 
thought  did  she  thus  gaze — with  no  feeling  of  malice 
lowvd  her  who  was  destined  at  onee  to  take  upon 
herself  the  first  place  in  that  realm.  But  it  was 
with  feelings  of  keen,  intense  anxiety  for  a  brother's 
happiness ;  with  thoughts,  too,  of  some  apprehen- 
sion for  h^  own  future  fate.  Blanche  of  Navarre 
was  ne  longer  to  rule  in  the  house  of  her  ancestors; 
her  word  was  no  longer  to  be  law  among  the  cour- 
tien  of  her  brother ;  her  will  was  no  longer  to  be 
the  only  guide  of  all  her  actions ;  her  fate,  her 
time,  her  eomfert,  were  no  longer  to  be  decided  by 
her  own  Toice :  for  into  the  halls  of  her  infancy 
had  eome  a  being,  upon  whose  will  the  happiness 
of  almost  every  moment  must  depend ;  upon  whose 
vbtue,  tenderness,  and  generosity,  the  peace  and 
qoiet  passing  of  her  future  years  could  alone  be 
founded. 

8ha  gazed,  then,  upon  the  beautiful  bride,  and 
ttw  that  she  was  lovely.  She  was  willing,  she 
was  anxious,  in  that  loveliness  of  feature  and  of 
fern,  to  see  the  loveliness  of  smrit  and  of  heart ; 
aha  was  willing  to  believe,  that  In  that  dark  liquid 
eye  shone  forth'  the  virtues  of  a  noble  mc« ;  she 
was  willing  to  believe,  in  that  arching  lip  was 
pictured  the  high  and  dignified  mind  within.  But 
yet,  she  oeokl  not  but  feel  that  there  was  a  flash- 
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ing  brightness  in  the  glance  as  it  roamed  around, 
marking  with  unshrinking  firmness  each  gazing 
face  of  the  crowded  court,  and  noting  with  quick 
accuracy  every  one  of  those  empty  ornaments  and 
trifling  embellishments,  on  which  the  calm  and  un- 
occupied  spirit  may  rest  in  a  moment  of  idleness, 
but  which,  in  a  moment  of  agitation  and  emotion, 
are,  to  the  feeling  and  the  sensitive  heart,  but  as 
bubbles  on  the  waves  to  the  mariner  in  the  tem{iest. 
She  could  not  but  feel,  that  in  that  lovely  lip  sat  a 
haughty  and  a  scornful  curl — firm,  proud,  deter- 
mined ;  all  unlike  the  quivering  diffidence  which 
Blanche  had  pictured  to  her  fancy,  in  the  timid 
bride  seeking  her  strange  husband's  court. 

No  timidity,  indeed,  was  there ;  and  so  proud 
was  the  carriage,  so  scornful  was  the  air,  that 
Blanche  of  Navarre,  as  she  saw  the  future  queen 
advance  to  meet  her  promised  husband,  felt  her 
heart  beat  quick,  lest  she  should  see  her  brother 
treated  with  indignity  by  the  bride  whose  hand  bad 
already  been  dearly  purchased.  But  no  I  she  met 
him  with  smiles,  she  received  his  welcome  with 
grace ;  and  Blanche's  heart  grew  calm,  in  the  hope 
that  her  fears  misled  her  in  her  interpretation  of 
the  fair  stranger's  demeanor. 

The  first  object  of  all  attention  was,  of  course, 
the  princess  herself;  but  in  the  train  of  Isabel  of 
Valois,  and  among  aJI  the  gay  and  glittering  eava- 
liers,  of  which  it  was  composed,  appeared  one  who, 
in  form  and  feature,  carriage  and  apparel,  stood 
forth  without  compare  in  all  the  court,  either  of 
Navarre  or  France.  Francis,  count  of  Foix,  was 
the  name  the  ambassador  gave  him,  as  he  intro- 
duced him  to  the  Navarrese  king ;  and,  although 
the  eye  of  Blanehe  had  before  marked  with  wonder, 
not  unmixed  with  admiration,  the  appearance  of 
that  princely  noble,  no  sooner  was  ho  n&mcd  than 
her  brow  slightly  contracted,  her  fair  Up  lost  its 
shiile,  and  she  bowed  with  cold  and  stately  haughti- 
ness as  he  advanced  and  was  presented  to  henelf« 
The  count  was  not  abashed,  but  mainuined  himself 
with  graceful  ease ;  and  there  was  something  in  his 
whole  demeanor,  during  the  festivals  and  cere- 
monies that  followed,  which  won  upon  even  those 
prepared  to  frown  on  all  his  actions ;  which  daz- 
zled where  it  could  not  blind,  and  gained  a  smile 
from  the  lip  even  while  censure  was  strong  at  tlic 
heart. 

There  is  a  race  of  men  who  fancy  that  some 
bright  and  brilliant  qualities,  some  nolile  deeds, 
some  graces  of  demeanor,  some  powers  of  language 
or  of  thought,  some  grandeur  of  conception  or  en- 
ergy of  action,  not  only  compensate  a  Kfe  of  ribald 
looseness,  but  even  give  a  splendor  and  dignity  to 
Tice  and  dnme.  Such  has  been  the  character  which 
Frauds,  count  ef  Foix,  had  established  for  himself, 
in  the  world  of  his  day.  Braw  to  a  fault ;  grace- 
ful, as  we  have  said,  in  person  ;  fall  of  high  powers 
abused,  and  talents  cast  away,  be  had  devoted  him- 
self to  pleasure,  and,  in  pursuit  thereof,  had  ac- 
knowledged no  barriers,  and  spumed  at  every  check. 
His  life  hitherto,  young  as  be  was,  had  been  hut  a 
tale  of  moral  duties  vlohrted ;  of  passion,  exeess, 
and  licentiousiicss.    Infidelity  in  k>Te  had  been  hb 
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boast ;  the  rain  of  woinanV  peac«,  hU  ptatime ; 
aHd  the  wine-cup  and  the  dice,  and  loose  compan- 
ions, and  wild  exploits  of  eyil,  made  up  a  history 
chequered  only  by  some  occasional  trait  of  a  noble 
spirit — some  Vleed  of  generosity,  or  benevolence,  or 
eourage. 

So  dangerous  and  hateful  had  become  bis  name, 
that  the  monarch  of  his  own  land  had  willingly 
found  an  occasion  to  send  him  forth  into  another 
country ;  praying  devoutly,  that  Spanish  jealousy 
might  never  suffer  the  wild  and  reckless  youth  to 
return  to  the  court  of  France  agi^in.  And  now,  in 
the  small  kingdom  of  Navarre,  he  prepared  to  re- 
new the  same  course  which  had  won  for  him  so 
evil  a  reputation  in  his  own  land. 

On  the  third  night  after  his  arrival,  he  sat  late 
with  several  of  his  followers,  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  France,  and  with  one  or  two  of  the  young 
Navarrsse  nobility,  congenial  to  tastes  and  habits, 
but  lass  advanced  in  systematie  vice  than  the  gay 
cavalier  who  had  now  come  at  song  them.  They 
talked  of  pleasure,  and  of  Joy,  and  of  excited  pas- 
sion ;  and  many  a  bright  thought  and  sparkling 
fency  followed  the  cap  as  it  circled  round  the  Ubie, 
and  gave  a  zest  and  a  grace  to  the  idle,  and  the 
loose,  and  the  vain  tales  which  formed  the  great 
mass  of  their  conversation.  They  had  drank  deep, 
when  one  of  the  Navarrese,  bowing  his  head  over 
the  full  cup,  said,  with  a  smile,—"  To  your  next 
conquest,  fair  Count  of  Foix ;  to  your  next  con- 


injustice  done,  hen  is  the  tongue  to  plead  for  ike 
oppressed,  however  mighty  the  oppressor ;  hers  the 
lip  to  call  down  punishment  on  the  evil-do«r,  how- 
ever great,  however  fiivered,  however  high,  h* 
there,  on  the  contrary,  evil  or  vice ;  in  whaterer 
glittering  robes  arrayed,  concealed  under  whatever 
specious  form,  though  voiced  with  music  and  gar- 
la  nded  with  flowers,  sure  is  it  to  shrink  from  tke 
face  of  Blanche  of  Navarre,  as  the  birds  of  night 
fly  from  the  keen  eye  of  the  searching  day.  I  aay 
to  you.  Count  of  Foix,  smile  not !  Well  do  f 
know  that  my  lip  is  all  unfit  to  speak  the  praise  ef 
purity  like  hers ;  but  I  tell  thee  boMly,  th«l,  al- 
ihough  in  the  late  plague  she  sat  beside  the  dyins 
wretch,  foul  and  fearful  in  all  the  livid  horror  ef  die 
pestilence,  and  bent  her  bright  head  over  the  had  df 
misery  and  of  death,  as  well  in  the  lowest  cabiB  ae 
within  the  palace  walls,  without  one  look  of  die* 
gust  or  apprehension — I  tell  thee,  she  would  sbrnk 
from  thee  and  thy  loose  words  as  from  toad,  or  ad- 
der, or  any  other  noisome  thing.*' 

The  cottnt>  cheek  had  grown  flushed,  hia  hrow 
had  contracted,  and  his  eye  had  flashed  ;  "but  such 
angry  signs  had  passod  by  ere  the  other  had  dene 
speaking,  and  he  was  ready  to  wear  a  smile,  as  he 
answer^, — **  Nerertheless,  Don  Ferdinand,!  again 
aay — to  Blanche  of  Navarre !  Never  was  woooan 
born  that  might  not  be  conquered  ;  and  I  will  either 
conquer  her,  or  she  shall  conquer  me.  It  is  not 
alone  for  her  beauty,  though  I  own  that  never  yel 
have  my  eyes  beheld  loveUness  to  unblemislied  as 


quest!"  The  others  around  laughed  gjily,  andL^^,,_^^  ^^  features,  which  the  brightest 
took  up  the  toast,  bowing  their  heads  to  the  couat,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Grecian  sculptor  nerer  equalled ;  that 
and  drinking  to  his  next  conquest  ^^^  «>«!;M  calm,  radiant  eye.  shining  forth  from  its  black 
filled  his  cup,  and  j;eplied,  "  Willingly,  lords,  wil-  ,^j^^  ,j,^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
Ungly !    To  Blanche  of  Navarro !  peaceful  light  through  a  dark  summer  nidit ;  that 


The  brows  of  the  Navarrese  were  suddenly  con- 
tracted, and  they  turned  th«ir  flashing  looks  upon 
eac'ji  other.  At  length,  one  whose  renown  in  arms 
saved  him  from  the  insignificance  of  vice,  replied 
boldly, — "  Sir  Count  of  Foix,  we  welcome  thee  to 
our  land  as  a  distinguished  stranger,  skilled  in  the 
arts  of  love  and  the  science  of  pleasure,  well  known 
ibr  noble  and  for  kuighUy  deeds,  courteous,  and  gay, 
and  liberal ;  and  we  are  willing  to  give  all  free 
scope  to  your  pleasant  fancies :  but  you  know  not 
our  feelings,  here  in  Navarre,  to  one  whom  you 
have  just  named.  She  is  our  native  princess,  and 
has  grown  up  among  ua,  under  our  own  eyes,  and 
amidst  the  love  of  all :  smile  not,  sir  count,  for  we 
will  bear  no  trtfling  with  her  name.  She  has  the 
love  of  all— of  good  and  bad  alike.  But  it  is  that 
pure  and  nobler  which  to  tha*good  is  natural,  and 
which,  in  the  bosom  of  the  bad,  planto  at  least  one 
good  thing.  Speak  not  of  her  with  one  vain  hope 
or  idle  expectation.  Her  every  thought  is  virtue ; 
and  the  high  spirit  that  dwells  in  that  bright  form 
is  pure  as  a  saint  in  heaven.  We  see  all  her  ac- 
tions— we  know  all  her  deeds.  Is  there  sorrow — 
is  there  misfortune  in  the  city  or  the  land,  there  is 
Blanche  of  Navarre  to  be  found,  comforting,  con- 
soling, aiding.  Is  virtue,  is  honor,  is  noble  gene- 
rosity heard  of^  the  voice  of  Blanche  ef  Navarre  is 
ralssd  to  give  it  praise.    Is  wrong  eomnitted,  or 


peaceful  light  through  a  dark  summer  ni|^t ; 
cheek,  where  the  ruddy  hue  of  health,  softened  by 
delicate  nurture,  blooms  like  the  bosom  of  a  gaidea 
rose  i  that  splendid  form,  where  grace  and  immded 
soAness  are  ennobled  by  princely  dignity  and  worthy 
pride — it  is  not  alone  for  all  thb  blaze  of  beaiity, 
though  well  it  might  set  a  world  again  on  firs ;  but 
it  ii  because,  as  thou  hast  truly,  though  not  emir* 
teously  dechired,  she  has  already  shown  that  9ke 
•woHld  shrink  from  me{ufi'om$ome  noUttmeihing, 
For  this  do  I  say,  that  I  will  conquer  her,  or  she 
shall  conquer  me ;  and  I  drink  again  to  my  next 
conquest,  Blanebe  of  Navarre !  Ay  !  well  I  raaiked 
her,"  he  continued,  proceeding,  aAei  a  little  pause, 
ere  any  of  the  others  could  reply, — «*ay !  well  I 
marked  her,  when  the  ambasi«dor  but  named  my 
name,  draw  down  the  comer  of  that  lovdy  lip,  and 
spread  wide  the  scornful  nostril  1  But  she  knew 
not  Fnricis  of  Foix.  However,  let  no  broils,  good 
friends,  mar  our  fair  revelry.  Here  is  to  all  oar 
loves,  past,  present,  and  to  comes  may  they  be 
many  as  the  blades  of  grass  which  shall  cover  us 
when  we  be  dead,  er  the  cups  of  wine  that  we 
drink  while  we  are  living  1  Heie  is  to  all  ov 
loves,  and  to  yours  especially,  Don  Ferdinand  ds 
Levda.  Methoaght  I  caught  a  pair  of  bright,  bbek 
eyes  yesterday,  in  the  court,  foUowuig  thee  where- 
soever thou  didst  turn.  And, — ^hal  Don  Fecdi- 
nandy  was  I  not  right  1— a  certain  lady  with  a  swan- 
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fik«  thioftt,  roM  ID  dark  porpla,  and  with  many  a 
gm  in  her  hair  and  in  her  girdle  !" 

Although  the  brews  of  the  Navarrese  itill  re- 
mained eoraewhat  contracted,  harmony  aeemed  suf- 
fldentty  restored,  and  the  reyel  was  prolonged  for 
many  an  hoar.  At  length  the  guests  began  to 
separate,  but  the  Count  de  Foiz  detained  Don  Fcr- 
dinaftd  de  Leyda  for  a  moment  in  the  vestibule ; 
and,  when  they  were  alone,  he  said. — **  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, my  good  friend,  you  have  this  night  said 
things  which — as  we  know  each  other  well  and  of 
yore — ^you  mast  feel  sure  cannot  pass  by  as  Idle 
wind.  Let  us  not  involve  others^  in  our  quarrel , 
but  let  us  meet,  with  a  single  page  on  either  side, 
when,  where,  and  with  what  weapons  you  will." 

<«  To-morrow  morning  at  daybreak,*'  replied  Don 
Ferimand,  calmly,  **  with  pointed  lances  and  our 
two  swords,  if  it  se  please  you,  count.  Then,  for 
die  place,  let  it  be  down  in  the  meadows,  on  the 
ether  aide  of  the  river.  You  knew  the  Tafiiilta  gate  1 
— go  ibcth  by  tnat :  my  windows  look  upon  the 
load,  and  I  will  soon  overtake  you.  With  one  page, 
yea  aay  1 — good  night.**    And  so  they  parted. 

The  san  shone  bright  through  the  long  case- 
ments of  the  old  pdace  of  Pampeluna,  chequering 
with  misty  light  the  pavements  of  its  lordly  hells ; 
and  from  these  casements  could  be  seen,  clear  and 
distinct,  the  ring  of  mighty  mountains,  with  their 
MDW-covered  tops,  which  swept  round  the  capital 
of  Navarre.  Between  them  and  the  city  lay,  back- 
ing in  the  morning  sunshine,  that  beautiful  basin, 
widi  its  richly  cultivated  slopes,  known  in  all  later 
limes  by  the  name  ef  the  Cup  of  Pampeluna;  and 
glittering  as  it  passed  the  nty,  which  it  half  sur- 
rocnids  in  one  of  its  graceful  bends,  flowed  the 
sweet  Arga. 

Blanche  ef  Navarre  had  risen  early  firom  her 
eoucfa,  and  had  watched  the  wandering  sun  pour 
his  first  light  from  the  pinnacles  ef  the  eastern  hills 
into  that  meuntain  cup,  in  the  centre  of  which  rose 
op  her  brother's  capital.  She  gazed  from  the  win- 
dows in  seraewhat  thoughtfiil,  somewhat  melan- 
^oIt  mood ;  for,  in  the  short  spac«  of  three  days, 
she  had  been  taught  that  her  brother's  palace  was 
BO  longer  to  be  a  happy  home  for  her — that  her 
brother's  bride  looked  not  on  her  as  a  sister— and 
dttt  jealouay  of  the  power  she  had  so  willingly  re- 
ognad,  and  envy  of  the  love  she  so  well  merited, 
were  the  feelings  t^^at  reigned  in  a  heart  which  she 
had  fondly  hoped  to  find  open  to  nobler  and  better 
afleeliona.  As  tthe  gazed,  her  eye  lightrd  on  what 
ihe  imagined  t«>  be  nothing  more  than  some  grooms 
ezeicisiDg  their  master*s  horses ;  but  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes ^e  SGW  them  tiam,  and  spur  at  fuU  charge 
against  each  other. 

Even  then  she  thought  it  no  more  than  some 
wild  youths,  as  was  very  customary,  breaking  a 
fifiadly  lance  in  the  meadows  below ;  and  she  only 
wondered  that  they  had  not  chosen  the  ordinary 
till-jard  for  the  scene  of  their  exploits.  At  the  end 
of  about  half  an  hour,  however,  she  heard  a  num- 
ber of  busy  feet,  passing  along  in  the  neighborhood 
ef  ^  chamber  in  which  she  sat,  toward  the  apart- 
iMBtB  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  French  am- 


bassador and  the  noble  gentlemen  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  and  many  voices  speaking  in  a  low, 
quick  tone.  The  first  tidings  which  she  obtained 
concerning  the  cause  of  those  sounds,  was  from  one 
of  her  own  women,  who  ran  in  with  an  important 
fooe  of  wonder,  exclaiming, — <«  Oh,  lady  !  do  you 
know  that  the  Count  de  Foix  has  been  killed  by 
Den  Ferdinand  de  Leyda  1" 

**  God  forbid  !**  repUed  Blanche,— «  God  forbid  1 
He  was  sadly  unprepared  to  die  :'*  and  she  hasteiH 
ed  out  from  her  own  chamber  to  the  pultlic  apsrrtH 
ments  of  the  palace,  to  ascertain  the  truth  ef  bey 
maiden's  6tory.  The  room  she  entered  was  thai 
prepared  for  the  morning  meal  of  the  royal  house* 
hold  ;  and  from  some  of  the  attendants  present  she 
learned  that  the  count  was  not  killed,  though  dan- 
gerously wounded.  **  He  has  been  carried  te  bis 
chamber,  lady,*'  replied  the  man,  « and  the  sur- 
geons are  even  now  busily  engaged  extracting  ths 
lance's  head,  which  has  broken  off  in  his  shoulder.'^ 

**  What  has  become  of  Don  Ferdinand  1"  de- 
manded Blanche.  «  Is  he  unhurt  ?  for  I  have  heard 
that  this  Count  of  Foix  is  &mous  for  his  skill  in 
such  encounters." 

«  He,  too,  is  badly  wounded,"  replied  the  man  ; 
<'  but  they  have  borne  him  to  his  own  house,  and 
he  is  attended  by  surgeons  there." 

**  Thus  do  bad  men  slay  each  other,"  said  Blanche. 
"  Some  idle  dispute,  or  Ucentious  brawl,  has,  doubt- 
less, brought  thera  thus  to  the  gates  of  death  when 
they  are  least  fitted  to  meet  another  life.  God  spare 
them  this  once !  and  perhaps  the  warning  of  pain 
and  sickness  may  not  be  thrown  away." 

While  she  yet  spoke,  her  brother  and  his  bride, 
with  several  nobles  in  attendance,  entered  the  hall. 
At  the  tidings  of  the  evil  which  had  be&llen  the 
Count  de  Foix,  the  young  monarch  expressed  some 
sorrow,  in  courteous  tones,  toward  the  French  lords 
around  him ;  but,  to  the  judgment  of  Blanche  of 
Navarre,  the  grief  of  Isabel  of  Valois  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  that  cemmisseration  which  her  brother's 
wife  might  well  display  toward  the  libeitine  noble 
of  her  own  land.  She  vowed  that,  if  the  count 
died,  she  should  hate  Navarre ;  she  called  him  the 
flower  of  courtesy  and  knighthood ;  and  she  de- 
clared her  purpose  of  visiting  his  sick  chamber. 
The  young  king  bore  it  all  with  patience ;  for  his 
beautiful  bride,  in  all  her  proud  loveliness,  had  at 
once  assumed  that  mastery  over  him  which  weak 
minds  ever  yield  to  the  strong  when  passion  raises 
its  voice  against  resistance.  He  marvelled  not  at 
the  interest  she  expressed  ;  be  felt  nether  jealousy 
nor  anger ;  and  he  ventured  only  to  suggest  that 
his  fair  bride  would,  when  she  visited  the  wounded 
man,  take  with  her  his  sister  Blanche.  Isabel  heard 
him  with  a  flashing  eye  and  an  angry  spot  upon  her 
fair  cheek,  but  she  dared  not  resist  his  will,  so  gently 
expressed ;  and  bowing,  with  a  scornful  smile,  to 
Blanche,  she  prayed  her,  in  ironical  terms,  to  give 
her  the  pleasure  of  her  feir  company  after  the  meal 
was  over. 

No  scornful  word  ever  embittered  the  lips  of 
Blanche  of  Navarre,  and  for  her  brother's  sake  die 
yielded  at  once.    When  the'tfane  came,  followed 
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by  several  others,  they  sought  the  chamber  where 
the  count  lay  ill ;  and  those  two  fair  giris  approached 
the  couch  of  sickness ;  but  oh,  with  what  a  di&r- 
ent  air — and,  oh,  witfi  what  different  feelings! 
They  both  spoke  to  him, but  tkey  spoke  not  alike; 
the  words  of  Isabel  were  mingled  of  lightness,  and 
grief,  and  tenderness — those  of  Blanche  were  calm 
and  gentle,  but  tending  to  better  thoughts.  She 
read  no  homily,  but  she  spoke  with  the  roice  of 
purity,  and  wisdom ;  and,  while  she  teld  him  that 
She  sincerely  wished  hb  recovery,  the  last  words  of 
consolation  which  she  addressed  to  him  were  such 
ma  awakened  in  his  mind  deep  thoughts.  She  told 
fiim,  that  illness  and  wounds  were  not  always  mis- 
fortunes, and  that  often  the  sickness  of  the  body 
wrought  a  cure  in  the  diseases  of  the  mind. 

Thus  saying,  she  turned  to  leave  him ;  and  Isa- 
liel  of  Valois,  thsugh  she  would  fain  have  lingered, 
was  obliged  to  follow  also  for  very  shame.  When 
they  were  gone,  the  Count  de  Foix,  upon  his  soli- 
tary couch  of  pain,  fell  into  deep  and  somewhat 
curious  meditation.  He  thought  of  the  words  that 
Blanche  had  spoken, — **  that  eflen  the  siekness  of 
the  body  wrought  a  cure  in  the  diseases  of  the 
mind."  How  could  that  be?  he  asked  himself; 
and,  as  he  thought  of  the  words,  the  tone,  the  look, 
the  surpassing  loveliness  of  her  who  had  spoken 
them,  came  back  upon  his  mind,  like  the  beautiful 
objects  of  some  splendid  dream,  and  made  the 
simple  sentence  that  still  rung  in  his  ear  seem  like 
the  words  of  prophecy.  He  paused  and  pondered ; 
and,  as  he  thought,  the  pain  of  his  wound,  severe 
as  it  was,  was  almost  forgotten  in  the  new  and 
thrilCng  interest  that  grew  upon  his  heart.  He 
compared  her,  mentally,  with  the  prou^  beauty  who 
had  stood  beside  her ;  and  he  could  not  but  feel 
that,  in  the  pure,  bright  lustre  of  her  virtuous  calm- 
ness, her  loveliness  acquired  a  dignity  harmonious 
with  itself,  and  far,  far  surpassing  the  haughty  con- 
sciousness of  her  brother's  wife. 

He  felt,  too,  that  to  take  aught  from  the  brilliant 
purity  would  be  to  rob  her  beauty  of  one  half  its 
splendor :  he  felt  that — far  beyond  every  thing  that 
sweet  lines  or  lovely  coloring  can  produce — there 
shone,  through  every  movement  and  through  every 
look,  the  effulgence  of  a  noble  and  a  generous  heart 
— the  brightness  of  a  gentle,  innocent,  unsullied 
mind.  He  asked  himself,  whether,  even  were  it  in 
his  power,  he  would  profane  Uiat  sweet  tabernacle 
with  one  evil  thought  ?  and  still,  as  he  pondered, 
her  words  came  back  into  his  car,  and  again  he 
asked  himself,  "  could  the  sickness  of  the  body  real- 
ly work  a  cure  in  the  diseases  of  the  mind  V* 

He  put  another  question  to  his  heart, — ^  Was 
the  state  in  which  he  had  so  long  lived  a  disease  of 
the  mind,  or  not  ?  Was  the  prostitution  of  great 
talents  and  high  qualities,  unequalled  powers  of 
mind  and  body,  and  a  heart  once  pure  and  virtuous 
— was  it,  or  was  it  not,  a  malady  1" — And  the 
thoughts  which  such  questions  produced  were  pain- 
ful, were  agitating,  were  terrible.  He  strove  to  cast 
them  from  him,  and  to  think  as  he  had  thought  be- 
fore. Ho  strove  to  think  of  Isabel  of  Talois,  and 
her  too  evident  partiality ;  but  still  by  her  nde,  as 


fancy  gave  her  picture  to  his  eyes,  rose  up  the 
brighter  form  of  Blanche  of  Navarre,  and  uatshone 
the  other  in  the  light  of  innocence  and  beaoty. 
With  the  night  came  fever — the  tamer  of  the  strong 
spirit,  the  breaker  of  the  wild  imaginatioB — and 
bowed  him  to  its  will.  He  struggled  against  it« 
power  during  the  livelong  night ;  and,  with  a  wan- 
dering mind  and  throbbing  brain,  tossed  to  auri  fro 
upon  the  couch.  Morning  found  its  great  strength 
enfeebled ;  his  strong  sinews  without  power ;  his 
muscles  relaxed ;  his  face  wan  and  pale ;  his  eye 
dim  and  haggard.  The  support  of  the  corporeal 
frame  was  gone  from  the  spiritual  being ;  and,  like 
a  rider  who  has  lost  the  power  of  governing  the 
wild  horse  that  carries  him,  his  mind  was  carried 
away  to  thoughts  he  had  ever  shunned,  and  his  heart 
rested  on  many  a  (Gainful,  many  a  reproachful  me- 
mory. 

During  the  morning,  the  king,  with  his  bride  and 
his  sister.^came  to  visit  again  the  side  chamber  of 
the  wounded  man ;  but  how  dijQ&rent  was  now  the 
effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  Isabel  of  Valou  and 
Blanche  of  Navarre !  The  one  saw  with  sorpriee, 
and  with  somewhat  of  disgust,  the  ravages  whieh 
one  day  of  sickness  and  agony  can  produce  in  the 
most  graceful  form  and  the  most  beautiful  counte- 
nance. She  no  longer  saw  the  same  Count  de  Foix 
—the  handsomest  of  a  handsome  court :  she  only 
beheld,  a  wan,  sick  man,  writhing  in  a  bed  of  pain ; 
and  her  eye,  which  had  been  attracted  by  beaotj 
alone,  now  turned  away  displeased. 

Very  different  were  the  feelings  of  Blanche  of 
Navarre.  She  beheld  a  man,  whose  vices  she  bed 
condemned,  while  she  had  admired  his  higher  quali- 
ties, stricken  down  in  the  midst  of  his  pride  and  of 
his  levity  ;  brought,  by  the  events  of  a  single  day, 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  suffering  in  body,  and, 
as  she  suspected,  suffering  also  in  mind ;  and  all 
that  was  gentle  and  tender  in  a  gentle  and  tender 
heart,  rose  up  to  her  lips  to  give  comfort  and  con- 
solation to  him  for  whom  her  voice  had  before 
known  nothing  but  reproof  and  reprobation.  Strange 
though  it  may  be  to  say,  there  was  something  in 
the  manner  with  which  the  count  met  the  first  look 
of  Issbel  of  Valois,  which,  to  the  mind  of  Blanche, 
gave  hope  of  better  feelings  rising  in  his  heart.  It 
was  no  longer  the  glance  of  bold  and  too  familiar 
admiration  :  oh,  no !  his  brow  grew  somewhat  con- 
tracted, and  his  dark  eye  turned  away.  To  herself 
he  listened,  and  to  her  words  of  kindness,  with  ap- 
parently very  different  feelings, — with,  surprise, 
with  attention,  with  gratitude ;  and  when  they  were 
about  to  quit  his  apartment,  he  added, — **  Lady,  I 
thank  you  for  your  speech  of  yesterday  ;  and  I  do 
begin  to  think,  that  the  sickness  of  the  body  may 
sometimes  work  a  cure  in  the  diseases  of  the  mind." 

"  Think  so !  oh,  think  so,  my  good  lord  !'*  replied 
Blanche ;  *'  and  should  you  find,  that  in  your  mind 
or  heart  there  be  some  malady,  take  now  the  time 
when  its  cure  can  be  wrought ;  and  forget  not,  when 
you  are  restored  to  health,  the  salutary  thoughts 
which  visit  us  all  in  sickness." 

The  proud  lip  of  Isabel  of  Valois  curled  with  a 
scornful  smile,  as  she  turned  away ;  and  she  was 
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•earooly  out  of  heaziiig,  when  she  exclaimed,  tpeak- 
ing  to  her  hoobend, — ''Our  sifter  Blanche  witt 
pieadi,  and  Francis  of  Foix  will  listen,  as  long  as 
he  is  in  sickness.  Doubtless  he  will  promise  to  be- 
eone  a  Capuchin  till  he  is  well ;  but  then  his  fair 
preacher  will  find  that  he  will  leave  the  gray  gown 
with  her,  and  be  as  merry  a  libertine  as  ever.'* 

It  might  have  been  with  many  a  man  as  Isabel 
of  Yakis  predicted ;  it  might  have  been  so  with 
the  Ooant  of  Foix,  himself,  under  many  ciicum- 
stances.  Returning  health  might  have  brought  re- 
turning  passions :  strength,  in  its  bold  security, 
might  hnve  laughed  at  past  warnings;  and  evil 
haUts,  broken  twt  by  a  short  interruption,  might 
have  resumed  their  iron  and  irresistible  sway  over 
a  heart  full  o^*  fire  and  impetuous  feelings.  But 
there  were  many,  many  events  occurred  to  lead  the 
niiid  of  Francis  of  Foix  into  a  new  train ;  there 
were  many,  many  motives  combined  to  give  a  fresh 
bent,  a  difierent  object,  to  all  his  feelings.  The  first 
of  those  motives  was  love !  Isabel  of  Valois  visited 
him  no  more,  but  Blanche  went  twice  to  see  him, 
with  her  brother,  during  the  severer  part  of  his 
malady;  and  her  kindness  and  her  gentleness — 
kindiiese  and  gentleness  so  pure,  so  neble,  so  chaste, 
that  even  vanity  itself  man's  vanity,  the  most  im- 
p«dent  and  deceitful  of  all  liars,  could  not  mistake 
and  dared  not  fiUsify  her  feelings — ^implanted  in  his 
heart  the  first  germ  of  real  love  which  that  heart 
had  ever  known.  Though  full  of  strong  passions, 
hitherto  it  had  not  known  love.  The  seeds  that 
feO  upon  it  had  been  of  lighter  things,  which  grew 
up  like  shrubs  upon  a  rodt,  bk>ssomed  for  an  hour, 
and  Ued  away. 

Bat  now,  a  stronger  tree  had  taken  root :  pas- 
sioB— eager,  ardent  |iaasion,  rising  from  veneration, 
esteem,  and  admiration  !--and  how  that  tree  was 
nonrisbed  by  sweet  sympathies,  fostered  by  close  in- 
teceoiiffse,and  even  rooted  more  firmly  by  the  storm 
and  tempest  of  adverse  circumstanoes,  is  now  to  be 
told. 

In  the  course  of  time  he  became  convalescent ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  was  permitted,  proceeded  to  ofler 
his  thanks  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  She  was  sur- 
prised to  behold  the  beauties  and  graces  of  his  per- 
son restored,  though  he  could  not  yet  move  without 
support ;  but  his  illness  had  reached  the  stage  when 
it  only  added  de^wr  interest  to  that  excited  by  his 
noUe  presence  and  handsome  form.  The  admira- 
tion of  Isabel  of  Valois  returned ;  and  she  deur- 
mined,  diat  all  the  many  weeks  which  the  surgeons 
aifirmed  must  be  passed  in  tranquillity  and  repose, 
ere  the  count  could  be  pronounced  well,  should  be 
spent  in  her  society.  8he  had  no  scruples,  and  but 
small  diifidence ;  and,  if  there  were  evil  passions 
in  her  heart,  she  hesitated  little  at  the  means  ero- 
pkyed  to  gratify  them.  She  was  not  without  art, 
oewever ;  and  Blanche  of  Navarre  was  often  called 
upon  to  sanction,  by  her  presence,  the  long  inter- 
viewa  between  the  Count  of  Foix  and  her  brother^e 
wife. 

Blanche  shrank  from  being  present :  not  that  she 
sQipected  actual  evil  in  the  thoughts  or  wishes  of 
the  Queen,  bat  she  deemed  her  conduct  toward 
10* 


Francis  of  Foix— covered  tliough  it  was  by  aome 
idle  idea  of  distant  relationship— still  bold,  rash, 
and  unwomanly.  Of  the  count,  toe,  she  had  many 
doubts.  She  hoped,  she  trusted,  that  a  change  had 
come  over  his  feelings  and  his  thoughts ;  she  fended 
that  she  saw  the  change  in  every  word  and  action ; 
but  still  she  feared,  and  st^U  she  doubted. 

Was  there,  also,  in  her  bosom  a  doubt  as  to  what 
might  ever  become'  the  feelings  of  her  own  heart  to- 
ward him  1  There  was !  and  wisely  she  shrunk 
from  putting  into  the  hands  of  one  who  might  mis- 
use it,  the  slightest  power  over  her  future  peace 
of  mind.  She  bad  done  her  duty  to  him,  as  one 
fellow-creature  to  another ;  she  had  done  more  than 
most  would  do ;  and  now  she  sought  tu  avoid  a 
man  whom  she  had  first  reprobated,  then  pitied, 
and  now  feared.  Nevertheless,  she  was,  almost 
daily,  forced  to  be  present,  while  Francil  of  Foix 
spent  long  hours  with  Isabel  of  Valois,  during  the 
days  of  his  convalescence :  and  her  presence  was 
to  him  a  blessing  and  a  safeguard.- 

The  comparison  was  always  before  him  of  good 
and  evil,  and  that  comparison  was  too  powerful  to 
leave  judgment  to  hesitate.  Love,  too,  was  ou  the 
side  of  judgment,  for  love  grew  daily  more  power- 
ful over  his  heart ;  and,  as  he  gazeil  upon  Blanche 
of  Navarre,  sitting  by  the  side  of  Isabel  of  Valois. 
he  fell  into  deep  fits  of  musing,  which  the  latter 
loved  not.  What  was  the  subject  of  his  musing  t 
How  ho  might  win  that  radiant  creature  to  return 
the  lo*e  he  felt ;  how  he  miglit  change  the  cold 
and  frigid  courtesy,  which  now  clothed  all  her 
words  toward  him,  to  that  warmer  confidence  which 
alone  can  be  the  nurse  of  affection  ;  how  he  could 
show  her,  how  he  oeuld  prove  (o  her,  that  she  alone 
of  womankind  possessed  or  ever  had  p^vpessed  his 
heart 

Strange,  too,  and  ftill  of  thou^-hiful  marvcllings, 
was  the  picture  of  his  own  feelings  to  his  own  eyes. 
How  changed,  how  wonderfully  changed  they  were  1 
He  found  that  there  was  another  passion,  different, 
far  difierent  from  that  which  he  had  hitherto  con- 
founded with  love.  He  found  that  there  were  feel- 
ings deeper,  more  intense,  more  noble,  than  woman 
had  ever  awakened  in  his  bosom  before ;  he  found 
that  selfish  gratification  was  not  the  object,  idle  ad- 
miration not  the  spring  of  love.  He  gazed  on  that 
beautiful  being,  and  he  felt  passion  in  its  most 
ardent  form ;  but,  as  he  touched  her  hand  to  lead 
from  the  hall  to  the  banquetpchamber,  a  thrill— a 
strange  and  timid"  thrill — passed  unwonted  through 
his  frame ;  and  he,  whose  lip  had  never  wanted 
words  to  tell  a  tale  of  love,  now  hardly  dared  con- 
fess to  his  own  heart  how  love  had  mastered  all  its 
powers.  He  gaaed  upon  her,  but  he  spoke  not  the 
feelings  that  were  busy  in  his  bosom.  He  dared 
not  speak  them— he  dared  not  let  them  appear :  he 
felt  that  he  must  first  blot  out  from  her  memory 
many  a  tale  of  wild  paasion,  ere  he  could  talk  of 
love  to  her  pure  ear.  He  felt  not  alone  that  for 
worlds  he  would  bring  no  stain  upon  that  bright 
creature,  were  it  even  in  his  power ;  but  he  began, 
for  her  sake,  to  regret  that  there  were  stains  upon 
hiamtU,  She  had  tau^  him  to  think  virtue  beauti-. 
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fal:  sho  had  taught  him  to  think  It  a  part  of  ex- 
cellence. 

The  qualities  which  he  had  before  prised,  both 
in  himaelf  and  othersi  had  now  sunk  low,  low  in  his 
estimation ;  and  endowments,  of  a  more  noble  and 
elsrated  character,  wore  grad^nlly  risbg  up  to  be 
wondered  at  and  admired. 


He  who,  in  the  pride  of  haughty  success,  had 
thought  all  the  world,  but  more  fespedally  woman, 
born  but  to  bow  to  him,  and  yield  to  his  pleasure ; 
now  undervalued  all  bis  own  powers,  judged  him- 
self too  harshly,  and  thought  himself  all  unworthy 
of  her  regard  who  had  wrought  such  a  change  in 
him.  Habit,  evil  habit,  indeed,  was  potent  with 
him,  as  with  other  men  ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  with 
the  return  of  buoyant  health,  custom  might  have 
resumed  her  hold  upon  him :  .the  fascinations  of 
Isabel  of  Valois  might  not  have  been  employed  in 
vain ;  the  vanity  and  the  passions  of  the  man  might 
both  have  been  excited,  when  he  felt  himself  court- 
ed by  one  so  high  and  so  beautiful ;  and  strong  evil 
might  have  again  triumphed  over  the  first  wciSl  ef> 
foft  of  virtue. 

But  that  bright,  dangerous  queen  had,  unwit- 
tingly, placed  the  antidote  beside  the  poisen.  In 
her  proud  consciousness  of  beauty  and  of  grace,  of 
wit,  of  talent,  and  of  courage,  she  never  dreamed 
that  the  calm  and  quiet  princess  of  the  small  moun- 
tain state,  the  mild  and  unassoming  Blanche  of 
Navarre,  could  ever  become  her  rival  where  she 
stooped  to  please ;  and  all  that  she  could  wish  to 
do  was  undone,  before  she  perceived  that  she  had 
counteracted  hersel£  At  length,  however,  she  saw 
— and  saw  with  anger — that  when  she  spoke,  Fran- 
cis of  Foix  turned  the  head  away,  or  answered 
sometimes  coldly,  sometimes  abstractedly ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  voice  of  Blanche  sound- 
ed in  his  ear,  an  instant  smile  spread  radiant  ever 
his  face,  his  eyes  were  filled  with  new  light,  and 
his  whole  soul  seemed  moved  te  answer  her.  He 
talked  of  virtue,  too ;  he  praised  those  calm  and 
gentle  qualities  which  throng  round  woman  in  her 
household  duties,  and  grace  her  more  than  gems. 

Nay,  more !  He  aeemed  to  feel  the  virtues  that 
he  praised,  and  to  have  learned  abhorrence  of  the 
vices  which  he  censured.  From  time  to  time,  with 
flashing  eyes  and  scornful  lip,  Isabel  sneered  aloud 
at  words  of  purity  from  such  a  tongue  as  his ; 
called  up,  in  angry  sportiveneas,  his  errors  in  the 
past ;  and  asked,  how  sermons  sounded  from  the 
lips  of  so  virtuous  a  man  ? 

Twice  he  was  silent ;  but  at  length,  urged  too 
far,  replied, — ••  Lady,  what  you  say  is  true.  I  am 
often  ashamed,  thinking  of  the  past,  to  speak  of  the 
new  feelings  that  I  experience  at  present.  The 
time  was,  when  I  should  have  scofied  to  hear  such 
thoughts  expressed  by  men  far  worthier  than  my- 
self; but  now,  when  I  venture  so  to  speak,  it  is  in 
all  humility,  and  with  deep  regret,  that  to  the  ordi- 
nary errors  of  man's  youth,  I  have  added  others 
with  deliberate  folly." 

The  queen  laughed  loud  and  tauntingly ;  but  the 
liquid  aye  of  her  he  loved  beamed  brightly  on  him : 
Slid  he  was  repaid.  The  time  came,  however,  whan 


Isabel  of  Valois  could  not  laugh.  His  iadifftrenee 
— far  from  calming  what  at  first  was,  perhaps,  bvt 
an  idle  passion,  entertaitaed  but  for  the  purpose  of 
trifling  gaily  through  an  unfilled  hour — only  added 
fire  and  eagerness./  8he  learned  to  love  intenariy, 
when  sho  began- to  feel  herself  despised ;  and  angry 
jealousy  took  place  of  dangerous  coquetry  and  evil 
trifling. 

She  watched,  with  keen  eyes,  every  actioB,  both 
of  Francis  of  Foil  and  Blanche  of  Navarre :  but 
Blanche  was  still  calm  and  cold  toward  the  gay 
noble  of  another  land.  She  might,  indeed,  feel  her 
heart  glow  with  generous  pleasure,  to  believe>  that 
an  ennobling  change  had  come  over  his  soul ;  that 
the  worst  passions  had  been  crushed  down  for  ever ; 
and  that  all  the  high  and  splendid  qualities  which 
his  mind  possessed,  were  now  likely  to  stand  fmrth 
free,  bright,  and  unencumbered,  on  the  strong  basis 
of  virtue.  She  might,  indeed,  acknowledge,  too, 
that  all  those  graces  of  person  which  are,  in  truth, 
but  the  otttwaHl  symbol^though  sometimes  foiged 
—of  graces  of  the  mind,  did  not  pass  unheeded  by 
an  eye  that  loved  to  contemplate  every  beeutifal 
and  every  perfect  thing  in  the  wide  creations  of  na- 
ture and  of  art  She  might  do  more :  ahe  might 
confess  that  when  shegaxed  on  that  speaking  coun- 
tenance, and  that  graceful  form ;  and  heard  eloquent 
words  flow  fix>m  &ose  manly  lips;  and  marked  that 
no  light  jeet  nor  doubfal  thought  now  found  utter- 
ance there,  but  only  high-toned  feelings,  clothed  in 
powerful  words, — a  thrill,  a  happy  thrin,  would 
spread  through  all  her  frame,  as  her  heart  told  her 
that  she  had  a  share  in  this. 

Perhaps  she  might  have  gone  further  atUI :  per 
haps  she  might  have  owned,  that  her  heart  bea^ 
high  to  see  that  his  thoughts,  and  words,  and  acr 
tions,  were  all  addressed  to  her.  Nevertheless,  ahe 
still  doubted— she  still  feared !  The  words  of  her 
sister-in-law  still  rang  in  her  ears ;  **  that  with  re- 
turning health  and  atrength  Francis  of  Foix  would 
again  become  what  Francis  of  Foix  had  been." 
She  asked  herself^  could  he  resist  temptation,  op* 
portunity,  habit,  the  jest  of  old  companiona,  the  se- 
duction of  new  charms. 

She  asked  herself  all  this:  and  she  looked  inte 
her  own  heart,  and  saw  that  she  could  never  love 
one  of  whom  she  was  not  sure ;  or — if,  to  her  mis- 
hap, she  did  love  such  a  man — that  his  first  evil  act 
— that  the  first  word  or  thought  which  degraded 
him  from  the  high  throne  of  her  esteem,  which  re- 
moved the  image  sanctioned  by  love  from  the  shrine 
of  her  heart,  would  ruin  sanctuary  and  all,  and 
leave  her  not  a  wreck  of  happiness  behind. 

Sucn  feelings,  such  consciousness,  such  thoughta, 
made  her  throw  a  thick  veil  of  cold  and  distant  re- 
serve over  the  warmer  sensations  of  her  heart  t 
made  her  treat  him  who  so  deeply  interested  her, 
as  a  mere  calm  acquaintance— the  distant  cousin 
of  her  brother^s  wife ;  and  it  was  but  rarely  that 
some  noble  thought,'  or  princely  action ;  aome  bold 
and  public  recantation  of  former  errors ;  aome  calm 
and  tranquil  reply  to  those  who  scoffed  at  virtue, 
brought  about  by  sickness,  won  from  her  a  hrig|ift 
and  encouraging  smile,  which  afibrdid  a  hope. 
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dMMi^  dutsnt,  aiKl,  like  a  fiir-off  beacon  Ui  the 
weary  mariner's  eye,  promiafd  raccesa  to  his  ef- 
Cmrta,  and  pointed  out  the  only  conrae. 

It  was  in  Tain,  then,  for  some  time,  that  Isabel  of 
Yalois  watched  and  sospected.  No  sign  betrayed 
that  Blanche's  heart  was  touched ;  no  word,  nor 
look*  nor  action,  showed  that  she  gave  aaght  like 
enoooragement  to  a  passion  which  eaeh  day  be> 
came  more  apparent. 

At  length,  one  evening  in  the  lustrous  twilight 
of  that  splendid  climate :  in  the  bright  moment — 
for  it  is  little  more  than  a  moment — between  the 
sioktiBg  of  the  golden  day  and  the  rushhig  conquest 
of  tfa«deep  night,  Blanche  of  Navarre  stood  gazing 
froas  the  window  upon  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
San,  as  they  lingered,  with  blushing  love,  upon  the 
high  summits  of  the  western  hills.  Her  heart  was 
at  war  with  itseli^  and  yet  the  warfare  was  not 
painful.     8he  felt  a  tenderness  creeping  over  it 

^  which  she  would  fain  have  banished ;  she  felt  that 
her  power  over  her  own  thoughts  was  failing,  and 
die  would  fain  have  recovered  that  power.  But, 
even  while  she  struggled  with  her  own  feelings,  the 
voice  of  the  enchanter  Hope  took  part  against  her, 
and  told  her,  that  to  yield  to  that  mighty  power 
which  every  heart  most  one  time  know,  was  better 
than  to  resist.  As  she  thus  thought,  and  gazed 
forth  upon  the  evening  sky  and  varying  mountains ; 
aikd  as  the  deep  loveliness  of  that  bright  scene  in 
the  cahn  twilight  hour  sunk  into  her  soul  with 
bland  and  softening  influence,  a  step  sounded  near 
her.  Ere  she  could  turn  and  see  whose  form  it 
was  that  crossed  the  windows  of  the  hall,  her  heart 
had  told  her,  and  it  beat  quick  and  high.  The 
next  BK)ment  Francis  of  Foix  was  by  her  side,  but 
for  a  time  some  overpowering  feeling  seemed  to  tie 
his  tongue :  his  wonted  eloquence  waa  gone :  his 
daring  courage  at  an  end.  He  trembled  like  a  girl ; 
and  the  heart  which  never  had  known  a  fear,  now 
beat  even  quicker  than  hers  beside  whom  he  stood. 
**  Lady, '  he  said,  at  length,  '*  I  have  dared  to 
aeek  yon ;  and  yet,  now  that  I  am  here,  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  express  my  thoughts.'* 

There  is  a  peculiar  skill  in  woman  to  roaster, 
even  in  moments  of  deep  emotion,  the  outward  dis- 
play of  feeling,  and  to  conceal  th<  inward  struggle 
of  the  heart's  mutinous  garrison  from  every  eye  but 
God's.  Blanche  of  Navarre  felt  as  if  each  mo- 
OMnt  she  should  have  sunk  to  the  ground ;  yet  she 

^  stood  firm,  and  in  her  aspect  calm,  as  if  the  bright 
tranquillity  of  her  former  years  still  reigned  undis- 
turbed within.  She  even  so  fsr  conquered  agita- 
tion as  to  say,  in  a  low,  quiet  voice, — **  There  is 
nothing,  I  should  suppose,  that  the  Count  de  Foix 
can  have  to  say  to  Blanche  of  Navarre  which  should 
trouble  him  to  speak." 

**  Lady,"  he  replied,  **  did  Francia  of  Foix  feel 
aa  once  he  felt — were  he  the  vain,  conceited  being 

t  wliicfa  once  he  was— did  he  believe  that  every  wo- 
BMO  waa  to  be  a  slave  to  his  will,  or  that  he  had 
powers  to  conquer  and  persuade  even  to  virtuous 
Untt  he  might  speak  boldly.  But,  alas !  now — 
nofr,  how  is  he  changed  !  Though  there  was  a 
tian  when  be  dared  all,  and  every  thingfor  for  leas 


worthy  objects,  now  he  scarcely  dares  to  name  hiM 
wishes  or  his  hopes,  though  on  them  depends  the 
happiness  of  all  bis  after  life." 

He  paused,  and  looked  up  for  some  word  or  sign 
of  encouragement,  but  Blanche  answered  nothing. 
There  was  a  dewy  brightness  hi  her  downcast  eye, 
however — there  was  a  alight  tremor  in  her  snow- 
white  hand,  as  it  rested  on  the  stone-work  of  the 
window,  which  aflorded  hope ;  and  Francia  of  Foix 
continued :  **  Lady,  I  know  that  I  am  unworthy. 
It  is  you  who  have  taught  me  that  I  am  so :  and, 
oh !  Blanche,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  love  you^ 
that  I  love  you  better  than  life,  or  any  thing  life 
contains,  think  not  that  it  is  the  lip  of  the  idle  liber- 
tine that  speaks ;  for  that  love,  that  deep,  intense 
love,  has  taeght  me  also  the  love  of  virtue ;  the 
love  of  virtue  has  taught  me  to  abhor  vice,  to  hf  te 
even  myself— to  hate  what  I  have  been.  But,  oh ! 
Blanche,  know  me — in  pity  know  me  hut  aa  I  am ! 
Forget  the  pa^t,  forget  the  follies  and  vicea  of  other 
days — see  me  but  as  you  have  made  me ;  and,  oh ! 
give  me  hope,  in  order  that  hope  may  give  me 
strength  and  encouragement  in  the  way  of  righL" 

Blanche  started  :  the  words  he  spoke  both  sug- 
gested a  fear  of  the  permanence  of  the  change,  and 
a  means  of  trying  its  reality. 

"  Do  you  mean,  my  lord,"  ahe  said, — "  do  yon 
mean,  that  if  Blanche  of  Navarre  can  give  you  no 
hope  of  ever  obtaining  her  hand— -for  I  will  not  aA 
feet  to  misunderstand  you--do  yon  mean,  that  if 
she  can  give  you  no  reward,  no  encouragement,  you 
may  fall  back  into  the  errors  of  your  former  life  1" 

FranciH  of  Foix  paused  thoughtfully  for  a  mo- 
ment Old  habits  and  deep  acquaintance  with  the 
wayward,  the  eapricious,  the  weak,  the  vain,  and 
the  vicious  part  of  womankind,  suggested  to  his 
mind  for  a  single  instant  that  Blanche  migh  seek 
and  find  a  good  excuse  for  yielding  to  her  own  in- 
clination in  his  favor,  if  he  admitted  (hat  he  might 
relapse  into  evil  should  she  deny  him.  But  the 
nobler  spirit  which  her  love  had  enthroned  in  his 
heart  rose  up  instantly,  and  trampled  the  demon 
under  foot.  He  paused,  and  gazed  in  her  foce ; 
then,  clasping  his  hands  together,  he  exclaimed, 
**  No,  Blanche,  ho ! — God  forbid  that  I  should  use 
any  persuasions  toward  thee  but  the  true  ones. 
No !  Pure,  and  beautiful,  and  good,  and  noble,  if 
I  cannot  win  thee  by  truth,  I  will  ever  live  or  die 
in  wretchedness  without  thee.  No !  If  thy  heart 
can  never  be  (pine ;  if  the  errors  of  my  early  years 
have  inspired  thee  with  abhorrence  that  thou  canst 
not  conquer ;  if  some  happier  man  have  won  the 
jewel  that  I  cannot  win  ;  if  cold  indifference  even 
place  its  icy  barrier  between  thee  and  me ; — still, 
Blanche  of  Navarre,  »till  thou  hast  conquered,  thou 
hast  convinced,  thou  hast  humbled,  thou  hast 
amended  !  Thy  memory  would  keep  me  pure  if 
thy  love  were  denied;  and  the  light  which  has 
shone  upon  my  soul  from  thee  and  thy  virtues, 
should  never  go  out  again  tiH  the  cold  earth  of  the 
grave  were  cast  upon  tny  breast" 

Blanche  trembled  very  much,  and  she  was  several 
moments  ere  she  could  reply ;  but  at  length  she 
said,  in  a  low  and  feHering  tona,  **  I  fear.  Sir  Count, 
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I  Tery  much  fear,  that  reaolations  takeo  under  the 
influence  of  paaeion  are  rarely  more  permanent 
than  those  formed  during  the  reign  of  stcknepa.  I 
can  promise  nothing,  my  lord,  and  dare  say  but 
little  till  I  am  more  assured.  Suffice  it,'*  she  aidded, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  and  lifUng  her  eyes  for  a 
single  instant  to  bis  countenance, — **  suffice  it,  that 
I  love  no  one,  that  my  heart  is  free,  and,*'  she  ad- 
ded, hesitating, — '*  and  itmay  be  won ;  but  it  must 
be  won  by  upright  honor  and  pure  virtue.  One 
word  more  I  may  say  ;  think  not  that  the  past  will 
linger  in  my  mind  if  the  future  be  contrasted 
brightly  with  it.  He  who  conquers  hi*  vices  must 
ever  be,  in  the  eyes  of  Blanche  of  Navarre,  more 
worthy  than  if  he  had*iiever  erred ;  for  he  gains  a 
victory  over  a  great  enemy." 

»  Enough !  enough !  enough  !**  he  cried ;  and, 
as  he  spoke,  hope,  like  the  fitful  flame,  once  more 
biased  up  with  a  brighter  light  than  ever  it  had  be- 
fore cast  upon  the  future.  '«  Enough,  enough  ! — 
oh !  dearest  Blanche,  yon  have  spoken  enough  I 
Too  well  I  know  your  nature — too  well,  by  sad 
comparison  with  others,  do  I  know  the  beauty  and 
candor  of  your  heart — too  well,  far  too  weU»  to 
doubt  for  one  single  instant,  that  those  words,  calm, 
and  gentle,  and  noble  as  they  are,  imply  a  promise 
and  a  hope,  a  boon,  a  consolation,  an  encourage- 
ment. I  have  risked  all  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I 
have  risked  all  and  gained  aH,  and  now  I  know  that 
succees  with  you  depends  u}>on  myself.  Forgive 
me  if  I  speak  t4>o  boldly — forgive  me  if  I  speak  too 
rashly ;  but  yet  I  know  and  feel,  and  dare  to  avow 
I  feel,  that  on  myself  and  on  my  own  conduct, 
whereof  I  entertain  no  doubt,  depends  my  chance 
of  winnink  you — of  winning  happiness,  of  win- 
ning love ;  love,  such  as  my  heart  has  never  known 
— love,  such  as  my  heart  never,  till  lately,  hoped 
for.  Henceforth,  dearest!  most  beautiful,  most 
noble,  most  pure !  henceforth  I  journey  through 
life  like  a  pilgrim ;  with,  high  before  his  eyes,  raised 
on  some  blue  mountain's  cloudy  brow,  the  shrink 
to  which  all  his  efforts,  all  his  wanderings,  tend, — 
raised  far  above  himself,  but  still  the  object  of  his 
aspirations  and  his  hopes ;  to  reach  which  nothing 
is  required  but  strength,  and  fortitude,  and  resohi- 
tion,  and  which  nothing  can  debar  him  from  but 
folly,  vice,  or  weakness." 

He  took  hor  hand  in  his — her  unresisting  hand 
— and,  raising  it  calmly  to  his  lips,  he  added, 
'<*  Blanche  of  Navarre,  beautiful  and  beloved ! 
princess  of  a  sovereign  house  as  tnou  art,  thou 
mayest  think  it  bold  that  Francis  of  Foix  has 
raided  his  eyes  to  thee.  But,  la^y,  I  tell  thee,  and 
tell  thee  true,  that  never  sovereign  of  thine  house, 
however  warlike  be  his  name  in  story,  has  gained 
a  greater  conquest  than  thou  hast  I  do  not  speak 
in  pride,  and,  if  I  do,  it  is  in  pride  of  my  humility. 
I  say  not  that  thou  hasteonquered  Francis  of  Foix, 
for  that  were  vanity  ;  but  I  say,  that  thou  hasteon- 
quered a  stubborn  human  heart,  pampered  with 
pride,  nourished  with  much  success,  strengthened 
with  idle  fame,  panoplied  in  iron  habits,  and  lead- 
ing on  a  boat  of  follies,  vices,  and  mistakes,  to  war 
against  one  bri^t  and  beaattful  bang,  armored 


alone  in  viitoe,  and  weaponad  solely  with  right.  I 
say  it  in  humility — as  the  chained  captive,  as  the 
vanquished  and  the  humbled ;  and  when  I  kias  due 
level/ hand,  it  is  but  as  the  conquered  and  the 
abased,  bowing  the  head  before  the  poteni  rod 
which  has  brought  him  into  subjection  to  a  nobler 
and  more  generous  power.  For  ever,  for  ever.  I 
am  thine  and  Virtue's !  ai.d  if,  in  future  life,  I  ere 
forswear  this  fealty  by  word  or  deed,  trample  me 
under  thy  feet  as  a  faithless  renegade.  And  now 
but  appoint  me  trials,  that  I  may  undergo  my  proof, 
and  walk  on  with  hope  to  happiness." 

Again  and  again  he  kissed  that  small  fair  hand ; 
and  it  might  well  be  seen  that  passion  had  lost  no- 
thing of  its  fire  by  being  purified  from  the  dust  and 
ashes  that  kept  it  mouldering  with  a  dull,  foul,  lowly 
flame.  Now  it  blaxed  high,  clear,  bright,  and  open, 
and  only  gained  intensity  from  Iteing  concentrated 
upon  one  poinL 

Blanche  of  Navarre  felt  all  that  she  had  done, 
felt  all  that  she  had  said ;  but  yet,  with  agitation 
and  alarm,  there  was  mingled  a  hope  and  an  ex- 
pectation, and  a  thrill  of  joy — of  joy,  how  bright, 
how  glorious,  how  ennobling !  joy  springing  from 
the  elevation,  from  the  brightening,  from  the  beau- 
tifying of  the  character  of  a  being  that  we  love ; 
joy  born  from  the  thanksgiving  of  triumph  over 
evil ;  joy  lighted  op  by  feeling  ourselves  beloved, 
wiih  threefold  and  most  ample  love,  for  having 
given  back  virtue  to  a  noble  heart — for  having  re- 
stored the  bright  deity  to  a  worthy  shrine. 

All  this  she  fek,  and  felt  it  in  its  utmost  inteiisity 
— nor  any  the  less  for  the  apprehensions  that  ac- 
compaDicd  it ;  for  the  human  heart,  even  in  the 
brightest  and  the  best,  values  certain  joy  less  than 
when  it  is  doubtful  and  in  expectation.  Again  and 
again  he  kissed  her  hand ;  but,  as  he  did  so,  at 
length  she  started  and  withdrew  it :  not  thai  she 
feared  aught  from  him,  for,  mingled  with  the  pas- 
sionate energy  with  which  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 
there  was  deep  deference  and  resi^ect ;  but  at  that 
moment  a  shadow  seemed  to  pass  across  the  further 
side  of  the  hall.  In  the  dim  twilight  of  that  even- 
mg  hour,  and  in  that  vast  Gothic  chamber,  the  eyes 
of  Blanche  could  not  discover  who  it  was  that 
crossed  toward  the  oppoeite  door ;  but  she,  stand* 
ing  at  the  window,  with  all  the  light  which  yet 
lingered  in  the  evening  sky  forming  a  back-ground, 
bright  when  contra.<ted  with  tbe  gloom  wtthia,  was 
but  too  well  seen  at  that  moment  when  Francis  of 
Foix  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  hand. 

The  eye  of  Isabel  of  Valois  was  upon  them;  and 
all  the  rage  of  disappointed  passion,  mortified  pride, 
and  wounded  vanity,  took  possession  of  her  heart 
at  once.  The  action  of  that  rage  upon  herself  need 
not  be  dwelt  on  here :  its  effects  upon  her  conduct 
toward  others,  is  what  we  have  to  deal  with.  She 
passed  a  sleelpess  and  angry  night ;  and,  by  the 
foUovring  morning,  rose  determined  to  wreak  her 
hatred  on  Blanche  of  Navarre  by  any  means  that 
offered.  But,  though  she  was  prepared  to  go  to  the 
most  extreme  lengths  that  hate  and  anger  could 
dictate,  her  mind  was  too  ahiewd  and  piercing  not 
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to  f««  that  she  must  eonosal  her  wrath  to  Mte  its 
■ppet^  more  completely. 

From  the  first  momeot  she  had  set  her  fodt  within 
her  hasbaik]*s  kingdom,  her  hnsband's  sister  had 
heen  the  object  of  her  hatred  and  her  envy.  She 
had  seen  that  the  admiration  of  his  people  and  bis 
€oart  followed  Blanche  of  Nararre  in  preference  to 
her ;  and  that  luid  been  cause  of  enmity  enough. 
The  place  which  Blanche  had  held  in  that  king- 
dom, and  that  palace,  became  another  object  of 
jealous  anger.  All  this  had  rendered  her  treatment 
of  that  &ir  and  noble  girl  any  thing  but  like  the 
firuit  of  sisterly  love.  Now,  however,  when,  added 
to  all  the  rest,  she  saw  that  Blanche  had  borne 
away  from  her  the  love  of  one  on  whom  herself  had 
fixed  too  deep  and  dangerous  an  affection,  strange 
to  say,  her  conduct  became  changed.  While  rage 
flashes  ibith,  deep  hatred  often  clothes  itself  in 
miles ;  and  such  was  the  garb  which  hers  as- 
suned,  the  better  to  conceal  her  purpose. 

On  the  morning  after  tbat  on  which  all  her 
jealoos  suspicious  had  been  confirmed  by  what  she 
had  seen,  she  greeted  Blanche  with  gay  and  afibc- 
tiooate  demeanor ;  and  none,  of  all  the  court,  could 
divine  what  caused  the  unusual  paleness  of  her 
cheek,  for  the  queen  seemed  both  well  and  happy. 
At  the  great  atsembly  of  the  Navarrese  nobles,  in 

!  die  evening,  she  singled  out  Don  l^erdinand  de 
Leyda,  who,  now  recovered  from  his  wounds,  had 
iMmed  to  court,  and  lived  there  on  terms  of  friend- 
ihip  with  his  late  opponent    She  conversed  with 

I  him  several  times  in  a  low  tone,  and,  with  many  a 
gay  smile  and  sportive  gesture,  seemed  holding  with 
him  some  light  and  pleasant  communion  on  mat- 
ters of  revelry  or  amusement  Still,  toward  Blanche 
she  continued  the  same  demeanor ;  and  Blanche, 
who  knew  not  what  hatred  is— except  the  hatred 
of  evil — felt  the  change  with  pleasure,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  coming  hours  with  brighter  hopes. 
It  was  on  the  third  evening  afVer,  when  the  sun 
had  gone  down,  and  all  the  town  was  ringing  with 
the  revelry  which,  at  that  time,  in  Navarre,  accom- 
panied each  high  festival,  that  the  queen  announced 
to  her  foir  sister  her  intention  of  going  forth,  dis- 
guised, among  the  rest,  and  mingling  with  the 
merry-making  of  the  time.  She  afked  the  com- 
pany of  her  husband's  sister,  too;  and,  when 
Blanche  shrank  back,  and  steadily  refused,  Isabel 
of  Yalois  informed  her,  boklly,  that  the  king  him- 
self was  to  be  of  the  party ;  and,  though  unwilling 
and  surprised,  the  princess  at  length  yielded.  Uhe 
had  scarcely  made  her  preparations  when  she  was 
joined  by  the  queen  and  several  others,  all  already 
masked  ;  and  in  one  she  thought  she  recognised  her 
brother.  An  injunMion,  however,  was  given  to 
keep  silence  till  tliey  had  quitted  the  palace ;  and, 
itniing  forth  into  the  streets,  they  mingled  with  a 
multitude  of  other  groups,  all  full  of  gayety,  and 
lairth,  and  song. 

They  wandered  on  for  some  time ;  but  Blanche 
at  length  grew  uneasy,  for  the  mask  she  had  taken 
for  her  brother  soon  belied  his  appearano%  by  his 
voice.  Isabel  of  Valois,  however,  hurried  forward 
toward  the  great  square,  where  the  multitodes  of 


the  Navarrese  capital  seemed  all  gathered  together ; 
and  there,  in  the  press  and  the  crowd,  Blanche  and 
the  queen  were  suddenly  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  party ;  and  the  queen,  seixing  her  arm,  ex- 
claimed,— ^**Come  hither,  come  hither!  if  thou 
lovest  me,  dear  sister,  oome  hither  !  There  is  some 
one  I  would  fain  avoid  ;*'  and,  linking  her  arm 
through  that  of  Blanche,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  escaping,  she  liastened  on,  turned 
through  the  long  arcades,  and  darted  forward  into 
a  doorway  which  stood  open. 

Blanche  tried  to  stay  her ;  but  still  she  hurried 
onward,  saying  that  she  knew  her  way,  and  that 
the  passage  which  they  followed  would  but  bring ' 
them  into  the  back  street,  whence  Chey  could  return 
at  once  to  the  palace.  Blanche  desired  nothing 
forther,  and  followed  quickly  on  ;  when,  to  her  sur- 
prise, the  queen  pushed  open  a  door,  and  she  found 
hetMlf  in  a  moment  in  a  blaze  of  light  The  glare, 
following  the  darkness,  blinded  her  for  a  time ;  but 
the  next  instant  she  perceived  that  she  was  in  a 
high  gallery,  raised  above  a  large  and  splendid  hall. 
It  had  been  built  for  musicians,  but  there  were  none 
there  at  the  moment ;  and  below,  seated  at  a  table, 
was  a  gallant  assemblage  of  the  young  nobles  of  the 
land,  with  Don  Ferdinand  de  Leyda  at  their  head, 
and  Francis  of  Foix  sitting  on  his  right  band. 
Though  concealed  by  the  pillars  that  supported  the 
roof,  Blanche  would  instantly  have  darted  back 
again  out  of  the  gallery  ;  but  Isabel  of  Valois  held 
her  firmly  by  the  arm,  without  uttering  a  word,  and 
even  advanced  still  further  towsrd  the  front  None 
of  the  guests  seemed  to  see  them ;  but,  at  that  very 
moment,  Don  Ferdinand  de  Leyda  fliled  the  golden 
cup  by  his  side,  and,  bending  his  head,  with  a  light 
smile,  to  Francis  of  Foix,  he  said, — **  My  noble 
lord  count,  when  we  last  met  here,  we  had  a  foolish 
quanel  on  your  drinking  to  your  next  conquest — 
Blanche  of  Navarre." 

The  queen  turned,  and  Blanche  could  perceive 
her  glorious  black  eyes  gazing  upon  her  through 
the  mask  with  a  gleam  of  triumph  and  satisfaction. 
But  Don  Ferdinand  went  on  :  *«  At  present  my 
lord,  I  rise  to  drink  to  your  permanent  friendship, 
now  cemented  by  generous  blood,  as  well  as  gener^ 
ous  wine ;  and,  as  you  have  lain  a  wounded  man 
amidst  fair  and  compassionate  ladies,  I  suppose  I 
may  add  to  my  toast,  your  latt  oonquestr— Blanche 
of  Navarre!" 

Blanche's  strength  failed  her ;  and  she  would 
have  sunk  to  the  ground,  had  not  the  firm  hold  of 
the  queen  supported  her. 

Francis  of  Foix  turned  to  reply :  and,  though 
she  trembled  in  every  limb,  she  listened  eagerly  for 
his  word4.  Though  ^le  spoke  not  so  loud  as  the 
other  had  done,  the  full,  rich  tones  swept  up  to 
where  she  stood ;  and  she  heard  him  clearly  say, — 

**  Willingly,  good  friend,  do  I  drink  that  part  of 
your  toast  whioh  wishes  our  permanent  friendship ! 
But  if  you  would  drink  my  last  conquest — lords 
and  nobles  of  Navarre,  drink  to  my  conquest  ever 
myself !  When  last  we  met  around  this  board,  I,  in 
the  mad  vanity  of  my  idle  conceit,  declared  that  I 
would  conquer  Blanche  of  Nafarie.  or  she  should 
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conqaer  me— and  now  I  tell  yon  all,  the  eonqoest 
has  been  hers  I  Aj  !  and,  thoagh  I  love  her  more 
than  life,  no  knight  in  Navarre  shall  couch  a  lanoe 
more  willingly  than  I,  against  the  breast  of  any 
one  who  says  that  she  is  aught  but  parity  itself!" 

The  nobles  who  surrounded  him  gaied  on  him 
for  an  instant  as  he  stood  before  them ;  and  then, 
as  if  by  one  consent,  each  started  forward  and 
grasped  his  hand  in  turn.  But  Blanche  of  Navar- 
re had  not  seen  that  action ;  for,  at  the  words  which 
eame  so  balmy  to  her  heart,  the  queen  had  stamped 
her  foot,  with  angry  vehemence,  upon  the  gallery, 
and,  dragging  her  forth  Into  the  passage,  cast  off 
her  hold,  and  left  her  to  find  her  way  back  alone. 

In  terror  and  apprehension,  Blanche  hastened  on» 
and  regained  the  square ;  but  there,  amidst  a  mnh 
titttde  of  strangers,  excited  by  gayety  and  good 
companionship,  wild  vnth  revel  and  drunkenness, 
she,  a  solitary  woman,  hurrying  on  with  a  terrified 
air,  was  stopped  at  every  tummg,  agitated  by  rude- 
ness and  impertinence ;  and,  when  at  length  she 
reached  the  palace-gates,  she  Umnd  them  closed  ; 
and  the  attendants  refused  to  give  her  admittance 
till  she  had  unmasked  her  &ce  and  discovered  who 
she  was. 

With  a  burning  cheek  and  a  throbbing  heart,  she 
sought  her  own  apartments ;  but  she  had  not  long 
reached  them,  when  a  message  from  her  brother 
called  her  to  his  presence.  The  queen  was  hang- 
ing upon  his  bosom,  bedewed  with  false  and  hypo- 
critical tears ;  and  he  instantly  poured  forth  upon 
Blanche's  head  a  torrent  of  reproaches,  for  mislead- 
ing his  young  wife  in  regard  to  the  customs  of  the 
land.  Blanche  now  found  that  she  had  been  de- 
ceived, and  that  her  weak  brother  had  been  deceived 
also.  He  had  neither  been  present,  nor  had  ever 
heard  of  any  of  the  proceedings  of  that  night,  till 
the  queen,  coming  home,  in  answer  to  his  angry 
reproof,  had  given  him  a  false  statement  of  the 
whole,  casting  the  blame  of  all  upon  his  sister. 

Blanche  heard  him  to  an  end,  and  then  told  him 
the  truth.  Butthe  queen  rose  up  in  indignant  pas- 
sion, exclaiming,  that  it  he  chose  to  sit  there  and  hear 
his  bride  calumniated,  she,  at  least,  would  not  re- 
main to  be  traduced  and  insulted  to  her  face ;  that 
he  might  believe  which  he  pleased — her,  or  his 
mater  Blanche ;  but  that  the  prolonged  absence  of 
his  sister,  after  all  the  rest  had  returned,  might  well 
show  him  which  tale  was  most  worthy  of  credit 
For  her  part,  she  said,  she  never  spoke  aught  but 
truth ;  and  she  would  stay  no  where  where  her 
truth  was  doubted.  She  was  ready,  riie  added,  to 
return  to  her  native  land ;  and,  in  quitting  Navarre, 
there  was  none  that  she  should  regret  but  him, 
her  husband  :  and  she  wept  again,  with  well-dis- 
sembled grief.  She  then  quitted  the  apartment; 
and  Blanche  saw,  with  bitter  pain  and  many  an 
apprehension,  that  her  brother's  mind  was  com- 
pletely under  the  dominion  of  a  fidse,  fieiy,  vicious 
woman. 

It  was  not  her  part,  however,  to  say  aught  against 
her ;  but  she  defended  herself.  She  reminded  him, 
that  from  youth  they  had  been  brooght  up  together ; 
diit  he  had  seen,  and  must  have  remarked,  all  her 


actions ,  ttiust  have  known,  and  learned  to  trace, 
the  sources  of  nil  her  thoughts,  even  from  the  sweet, 
undbguised  days  of  infancy,  to  the  more  mature, 
but  not  less  candid  days  of  womanhood.  Through 
life,  to  the  eye  of  fraternal  affection  she  had  <^>cned 
her  bosom,  Uke  a  flower  expanding  to  the  snmmer 
sun ;  and  she  now  caHed  upon  him  to  say,  whether 
ever  yet  in  life  he  had  discovered  one  deceitful 
thought,  one  subterfuge,  one  falsehood. 

He  owned  that  he  had  not ;  he  owned  that  he 
knew  her  to  be  truth  itself;  and  yet,  he  felt  sure, 
he  said,  that  his  bright  queen — his  lovely  Isabel — 
was  true  and  virtuous  also.  There  must  have  been 
some  great  mistake  between  them — some  extra- 
ordinary error ;  one  of  those  misunderstandings 
which  so  often  produce  bitterness  and  enmity  l^ 
tween  people  formed  by  nature  to  love  and  esteem 
each  other.  He  besought  Blanche,  then,  to  let  him 
mediate  between  her  and  the  queen ;  and,  though 
at  first  he  had  been  all  wrath  and  indignation,  Us 
whole  desire  was  now — ^the  desire  of  weak  minds 
— to  restore  harmony  between  people  who  could 
never  assimilate,  and  to  purchase  tranqullli^  by 
unworthy  concessions. 

Blanche  was  silent,  and  left  him  to  act  as  he 
thought  fit ;  and  on  the  following  day  he  descend- 
ed with  his  queen,  who  now  assumed  all  the  airs 
of  sullen  and  offended  pride,  and  appeared  to  hold 
high  her  own  forbearance,  in  tolerating  the  presence 
of  the  person  whom,  in  truth,  she  had  greatly  in- 
jured. For  a  time  the  kmg  felt  inclined  to  take  the 
part  of  her  whom  he  had  loved  from  infancy, whom 
he  had  never  known  to  swerve  from  truth,  and 
whom  he  now  felt  to  be  in  the  right ;  but  the  artful 
woman  to  whom  he  was  bound  played  upon  his 
passions,  made  use  of  his  weaknesses,  led  him  to 
tolerate  her  injustice,  made  him  a  party  to  her  er- 
rors; and,  once  having  dene  so,  armed  his  vanity 
against  his  iimocent  sister,  in  defence  of  the  wrong 
he  committed  or  sufiered. 

Thus,  day  by  day,  new  insults  and  new  mortifi- 
cations were  poured  upon  the  head  of  Blanche  of 
Navarre.  In  the  fece  of  the  whole  court  ahe  was 
neglected  and  ill-treated.  She  was  reproved  for 
feults  she  did  not  commit ;  her  actions,  her  words, 
her  very  thoughts,  were  misinterpreted.  When 
silent,  she  was  called  sullen ;  and,  when  she  spoke, 
die  was  scoffed  down  with  scorn.  She  bore,  with 
unanswering  patience,  the  daily  torture  to  which 
she  was  subjected  ;  but  she  grieved  for  her  brother, 
even  more  than  for  herself.  She  grieved  to  see  a 
nature,  good,  though  weak,  perverted  and  debased; 
she  grieved  even  to  know  that  the  time  must  come 
when  Jiis  blinded  eyes  would  be  opened,  and  opened 
but  to  misery.  And  yet  she  could  not  but  feel  bit- 
terly the  personal  evils  of  her  situation.  Often  her 
heart  would  swell  with  indignation,  and  she  would 
long  to  pour  forth  the  severe  truth  whicb  rose  to 
her  lips ;  often  her  breast  would  throb  with  anguish, 
and  she  would  long  to  weep  for  those  insalts  which 
her  generous  nature  refused  to  retaliate. 

She  had  one  consolation,  however,  during  all  her 
sorrewa :  Francis  of  Foix  continued  at  the  court  of 
Navarre ;  and  his  presence  was  to  her  a  bleanng. 
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It  WW  not  akme  that,  et eiy  day»  sbe  nw  him  ttUl 
walk  with  Doble  firmnesi  in  that  right  path  into 
which  her  love  had  led  his  footsteps ;  bat  it  wi^ 
aboi,  that  eTery  pang  which  was  inflicted  upon  her 
bat  increased  his  tendemesa  and  affection, — that 
ererj  insult  which  was  ofiered  to  her  but  made  his 
devotion  more  deep  and  more  apparent.  His  ejes 
woald  flash  at  each  harsh  word  addressed  to  her ; 
his  lip  would  quiver  at  the  scornful  glance  which 
she  did  not  return ;  and  his  voice  would  soothe, 
coBw>le»  and  support  her,  when  open  neglect,  or 
radie  uncoarteousness,  was  all  she  met  from  those 
who  should  have  loved  and  cherished  her. 

To  Blanche,  this  was  all  a  bleseing  and  a  oonso' 
lation ;  but,  to  Isabel  of  Yalois,  the  sight  of  that 
nnoonoealed  tenderness  was  like  swallowing  molten 
fire.    At  one  time,  she  thought  to  point  out  to  her 
huaband  the  love  which  she  too  surely  felt  to  exist, 
and  indooe  him  to  drive  forth  from  his  court,  with 
ignominy,  if  nut  with  vengeance,  the  object  of  her 
own  criminal  passion.    But  then,  her  heart  failed 
her :  the  very  opposition  that  she  met  with,  made 
that  paasioo  more  intense ;  and,  with  rage  mingling 
with  her  love,  she  sufiered  Francis  of  Foix  to  re- 
main ;  while  a  thousand  vague,  wild  schemes  for 
ridding  herself  of  her  rival,  chased  each  otheTi  day 
by  day,  through  her  brain.    At  one  moment,  her 
mind  rested  on  the  darkest  and  roost  unscrupulous 
means  of  delivering  herself  from  the  presence  of 
her  she  envied,  hated,  and  feared ;  and,  had  the 
poisoned  cup  been  near  at  hand,  or  could  the  dag- 
ger have  been  nsed  without  great  risk  fair  Blanche 
of  Navarre  might  have  passed  away  from  earth  by 
some  unknown  fate.    But  Isabel  could  use  no  such 
means  without  risk  to  herself.    She  had  none 
around  her  on  whom  she  could  thoroughly  depend ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  her  own  baseness  made  het 
fear  to  confide  in  any  one  i  the  base,  because  she 
doubted  them ;  the  virtuous,  because  she  feared 
then).    She  pursued  her  plans,  however,  with  the 
pertinacious  virulence  of  a  malignant  woman ;  and 
the  weakness  of  her  husband  rendered  him  her  con- 
stant tool. 

At  length  she  succeeded.  It  was  one  morning 
early  in  the  bright  summer,  while  the  cool  gray  of 
the  dawn  still  mingled  with  the  warm  and  golden 
promisea  that  were  poured  forth  from  the  kingly 
gates  of  the  East,  when  Blanche  of  Navarre  was 
awakened  from  calm  sleep,  and  told  that  she  must 
pnpare  to  depart  from  the  dwelling  of  her  flithers. 
She  arose  to  obey ;  and,  ere  the  world  was  yet 
awake,  she  was  placed  in  a  litter,  and  carried  rapidly 
toward  the  distantmountains.  Her  brother's  hand 
was  to  the  order  for  departure,  which  was  shown 
her,  and  she  made  no  resistance.  She  asked  to  see 
him,  indeed,  but  was  refused ;  and  all  attendance, 
bat  that  of  one  woman,  was  denied.  Thus  was  she 
carried  onwaid  toward  that  valley  where,  in  days 
of  yore,  thosteeMad  paladins  of  Charlemagne  fought 
and  feu  before  the  weapons  of  a  treacherous  foe^ — 
toward  that  valley,  famous  in  story  and  in  song, 
where  Orlando  dieid,  and  left  to  the  vague  poetry  of 
tradition  a  mi^y  shadow,  and  a  dim  but  immortal 


Ualf-w^  between  the  pass-of  Boncesvallee  and 
the  city  of  Pampeluna,  stood  then  one  of  those  old 
Gothic  castles  which  may  still  be  seen  throughout 
the  course  of  the  various  valleys  which  they  were 
built  to  defend  against  the  incursions  of  many  an 
inimical  state  around.  Blue  and  high  the  moun- 
tains rose  round  about  it ;  while,  perched  on  a  rocky 
hill,  starting  up  in  the  midst  of  a  narrow  valley,  it 
commanded  a  view  of  the  passes  on  every  side,  and 
guarded  the  spot  where  the  various  roads  met.  To 
this  abode  was  Blanche  of  Navarre  borne  by  those 
who  escorted  her ;  and  the  orders  which  were  given, 
in  her  hearing,  to  the  captain  of  the  fortress,  into 
whose  hands  she  was  delivered,  showed  her  that 
ahe  was  thenceforth  a  prisoner,  condemned  unheard, 
and  punished  though  innocent  The  only  thing 
that  marked  her  brother's  love,  or  her  brother's  con- 
sideration, was,  that  the  apartments  assigBed  to  her 
were  spacious  and  arranged  with  taste,  for  her  con- 
venience. 

B  ut  Blaache  had  within  her  own  heart  the  courage 
which  springs  from  virtue ;  the  calm  power  of  en- 
durance which  arises  from  a  cousdence  at  rest  She 
was  not  one  to  yield  herself  to  despair,  nor  to  fret, 
with  Impatient  passion,  under  bonds  that  she  could 
not  cast  off.  With  mild  determination  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  endure  that  which  was  allotted  her, 
and  with  hope  she  looked  up  to  Heaven,  and  trust- 
ed that  a  time  of  deliverance  would  yet  come. 
From  the  windows  of  her  apartments  ehe  gated 
forth,  and,  instead  of  deriving  gloom  and  raelm- 
choly  from  the  aspect  of  the  mighty  rocks  that  sur- 
rounded her,  their  grand  tranquillity  seemed  to  sink 
into  her  soul,  and  to  teach  her  to  be  unmoved,  and 
firm ,  and  peaceful,  as  themsel  ves.  The  shadows  of 
the  clouds  swept  over  ihdr  blue  bosoms,  the  morn- 
ing light  tinged  them  with  gold,  and  the  evening 
purpled  them  with  its  rich  parting  hue :  and  such, 
also,  seemed  to  be  ihn  course  of  her  existence :  the 
morning  rose,  and  found  her  bright  and  calm ;  the 
evening  set,  and  left  her  tranquil  and  resolved ;  the 
shadows  of  some  dark  cares  wotild  come  across  her 
mind ;  but  its  own  serenity  still  returned,  and  the 
clouds  passed  away  without  leaving  their  traces  be- 
hind them.  ^ 

She  thought,  however,  of  Francis  of  Foix ;  she 
thought  of  him  ofren,  kindly  and  tenderly ;  she 
thought  of  all  that  he  would  sufler  from  her  absence. 
She  loved  to  let  imagination  picture  his  occupations, 
his  thoughts,  his  feelings.  It  became  a  solace  to 
her,  an  enjoyment,  to  be  alone  and  think ;  and,  in 
the  perfect  solitude  wherein  she  lived,  where  no  eye 
could  see  her,  no  scornful  glance  draw  matter  for  a 
deriding  laugh  from  the  feelings  of  her  heart,  she 
would  sit,  and  let  the  expression  of  those  feelings 
pass  as  they  would  over  the  countenance,  without 
one  eflbrt  to  repress  them ;  now  showing  themselves 
in  one  dewy  tear,  now  breaking  forth  into  a  bright 
smile  of  hope  and  confidence. 

Thus  passed  the  hours ;  till,  at  length,  one  day, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  her  musings,  die  had  given 
way  to  all  she  felt,  and  a  name-^now  the  more 
deeply  beloved  from  having  been  dwelt  upon  long 
in  the  solitary  companionship  of  memory — the 
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name  of  Francii  of  fmx,  trembled  on  her  Upe,  her 
oar  caught  the  sound  of  a  quick-commg  step,  and, 
turning  round,  she  beheld,  in  her  very  chamber,  a 
man  Wrapped  in  a  long  pilgrim's  robe.  Her  heart 
beat  quickly,  but  the  next  moment  he  himself  was 
at  her  feet 

**  Blanche  !*'  he  said,  **  Blanche!  do  you  forgive 
me  for  what  I  have  done?  Do  you  forgive  me  for 
having  sought  you  here — for  having  risked  the  dis- 
covery of  all  the  love  I  bear  you,  in  order  to  free 
yoa  from  the  unworthy  thraldom  in  which  you  arc 
held  1" 

*«CanyoudoQbtit1"8hereplied.  <*  Oh,  Francis  * 
can  you  doubt  that  this  is  a  moment  of  joy  V* 

He  pressed  his  lips  upon  the  small  hand  beheld, 
and  then  replied, — '*  And  yet,  dear  Blanche,  do  you 
consider  all  that  must  be,  if  you  would  now  obtain 
your  freedom  by  the  means  that  I  have  prepared  t 
Think  me  nut  ungenerous  enough,  think  me  not 
base  enough,  to  seek  to  take  the  slightest  advantage 
of  the  shameful  persecution  to  which  you  have  been 
subjected,  in  order  even  to  obtain  happiness  for  my- 
self. I  speak  but  because  thy  pure  and  virtuous 
name  is  now  as  dear  to  Francis  of  Foix  even  as  to 
yourself;  and  I  wouki  not, — no,  not  for  earth,  and 
all  that  earth  can  give — by  any  act  or  deed  of  mine, 
bring,  however  unjustly,  one  stain  upon  that  dear, 
unspotted  (ame.  Hear  me,  therefore — ^hear  me  ! 
If  Blanche  of  Navarre  flies  with  Francis  of  Foix. 
she  must  determine  to  become  his  wife  as  soon  as 
they  have  togetker  broken  the  bands  with  which 
tyranny  has  enthralled  her«  Safe,  indeed,  shouldest 
thou  be,  dear  Blanche,'*  he  added  ;  **  safe,  as  a  sister 
or  a  child,  from  word,  or  deed,  or  thought,  thatcouid 
offend  thee,  wert  then  to  wander  with  me,  alone, 
persecuted,  unprotected,  throughout  the  world :  and, 
were  I  as  happy — ^had  I  been  as  wise,  as  many  an- 
other man  has  been,  thou  roighest  do  so  without 
fear  of  blame  or  of  reproach.  But  Francis  of  Foix 
has  made  for  himself  an  evil  name,  which  ages  of 
virtue  will  scarcely  purify  ;  and  I  fear,— oh  !  I  fear 
to  ask  thee  to  fly  with  me,  even  from  persecution 
and  injustice,  unless  thy  confiding  heart  can  trust 
to  the  deep  love  thou  hast  inspired,  and  thy  hand 
become  mine  as  soon  as  we  are  free.'* 

Blanche  had  turned  pale,  and  then  again  red ; 
and  now  she  sat  with  downcast  eyes,  and  a  cheek 
once  more  bloodless  and  white  as  marble.  It  was 
not  that  she  feared  :  it  was  not  that  she  doubted 
any  longer  ;  it  was  not  even  that  her  heart  hesi- 
tated in  regard  to  its  choice.  She  knew,  she  felt 
that  she  loved  him :  she  knew,  she  felt  that  she  was 
truly  beloved.  But  it  was  the  very  depth  of  such 
feelings :  it  was  the  very  strength  of  the  paivion 
in  her  heart :  it  was  the  very  intnnsity  of  the  emo- 
tion in  her  boeom,  that  blanched  her  cheek,  and 
caused  her  knees  to  shake. 

phe  had  to  make  a  solemn  promise,  on  which 
the  happineas  or  misery  of  all  her  future  life  de- 
pended: she  had  to  risk  peace,  joy,  eiistence  itself, 
upon  the  faith  and  truUi  of  him  she  loved.  All 
the  work]  of  a  woman's  happbess  was  to  be  staked 
upon  the  resolution  of  the  instant :  that  shrinking 
tnodesty  ef  her  nature  was  to  yield,  for  the  first 


time^  to  acknowledge  that  she  loved  (  evety  tlmU 
scruple  was  to  give  way,  and  she  was  to  wed  at 
once,  without  any  of  the  sweet  and  gentle  allevia* 
tions  which  the  presence  and  comforts  of  frienda, 
and  many  an  old,  habitual  form  and  observance 
afforded,  to  soften  the  great  change  in  woman's  life 
and  feelings.  But  it  was  no  apprehension  made 
her  pause  ere  she  replied :  it  was  nut  timid  delicacy 
nor  hesitating  reluctance ;  but  it  was  that,  at  thct 
moment,  she  felt  and  knew  how  deep,  how  strongs 
how  all-absorbing  was  the  love  which  had  grown 
upon  her  heart  It  was  this  that  overpowered  her  ; 
it  was  this  that  took  away  her  speech ;  it  was  ihj» 
that  called  all  the  bk>od  fi^m  her  cheek,  and  gather* 
ed  the  warm  eddying  stream  into  the  filled  fountain 
of  her  heart 

Francis  of  Fotx  saw,  but  comprehended  not 
entirely,  the  agitation  that  ahe  suflfered.  ''Oh, 
Blanche  !'*  he  said,  gently  twinibg  his  arms  round 
her,  *'  doubt  me  not,  doubt  me  not !  Could  you  but 
tell  the  change  thit  has  taken  place  in  my  heart ; 
coald  you  but  feel  how  deeply,  how  totally,  how 
through  every  thought  and  feeling  I  am  changed, 
you  would  not  f$ar  to  trust  me,  even  with  the  tres'^ 
sure  of  yourselfl  Let  me  show  thee  how  I  an» 
changed  !  Let  me  tell  thee,^let  me  dare  to  tell 
thee,  that  the  time  has  been  when  the  shameless  ro' 
nown  of  having  triumphed  over  thy  puri^  would 
have  been  no  unwelcome  sound  to  my  ears.  Yet 
now  I  pledge  thee  my  honor  and  my  soul,  that  I 
would  scpner  any  one  shonld  call  Francis  of  Foix 
a  coward,  than  that  one  stain  should  rest  upon 
Blanche  of  Navarre !" 

"  I  knew  it,  I  know  it  f*  she  re|ilied  f  "  I  have 
heard  thee  speak  it  when  thou  thoaghtest  that  no 
ears  heard  thee  hut  those  of  scoflers.  I  have  heard 
thee,  Francis,  and  my  heart  has  thanked  thee.  I 
know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ;  and  I  know  thou  wilt 
be  true  to  me  ^  I  doubt  thee  no  longer ;  I  am  confix 
dent  in  thine  honor." 

**  Then  why,  why  hesitate?"  he  said. 

**  I  hesitate  not,"  she  anrwered,  while  the  warn 
blood  now  rushed  up  into  her  cheek,  and  glowed  on 
her  brow ;  **  I  do  not  hesitate !  It  was  agitation,  but 
not  doubt  It  was  deep,  deep  emotion,  but  not 
hesitation !" 

**  Then,  thou  lovest  me !"  he  exclaimed,  preeaing 
her  eagerly,  but  tenderly,  to  his  bosom;  "then, 
thou  lovest  me!  thou  art  mine.  Dear,  dear 
Blanche !  thou  hast  led  me  back  from  the  depths 
of  folly  and  vice,  and  then  hast  rewarded  the  eflbrt 
with  Uiyself  A  vow  will  bind  us  at  the  altar— e 
vow,  too  often  broken,  too  often  utterly  forgot. — 
But  here,  before  thee,  as  I  kneel  in  the  sight  of 
(rod,  who  sees  UK  boih,  I  tako  a  deeper  vow ;  to 
dedicate  my  whole  existence  unto  thee,  to  make 
thy  happiness  my  whole  object  my  whole  care ;  not 
alone  to  repay  thee  for  love,  but  to  exceed  all  that 
thou  canst  feel  or  show  ;  and  prove  to  thee,  that  the 
heart  of  Francis  of  Foix,  like  the  bright  blade  of  a 
well-tempered  sword,  may  have  been  dimmed  for  a 
while  by  the  breath  ef  evil,  but  is  still  unnisted, 
strong,  and  firm  as  ever.  My  Blanche  1  my  own  ! 
mv  only  beloved !" 
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'  BfeodM  btet  do^vB  her  head  apon  hie  shoulder 
Mid  w«pt ;  and  agee  of  amiles  were  not  worth  that 
one  monient  of  teanc  But  other  matters  pressed 
fiwfhiight:  and  her  loiror  told  her,  that  he  was 
there  with  three  resolved  companions,  habited  as 
pilgfiaia  to  the  shrine  of  Bl  Jago ;  that  they  had 
obtaiBed  hoepitali^  of  the  governor  of  the  castle, 
and  tf&at  he  bad  left  his  comrades  below,  to  amu^e 
tkat  oflicer  with  story  and  with  song,  while  he  had 
obtahied  teave  to  wander  round  the  ramparts  of  the 
caetle.  They  were  to  repose  there  for  that  night : 
his  train  was  within  a  few  miles'  distance,  and  if 
Blancbe,  he  said,  and  her  attendant,  would  be 
prepmd  by  half  an  hour  after  midnight,  he  doubtp 
ed  not,  either  by  corruption  or  by  stratagem,  to 

obtain  the  means  of  effecting  her  escape  from  the 


She  promised ;  and,  after  a  few  moments  mere, 
gKweu  to  the  outpourings  of  affection,  be  left  her,  to 
porsoa  his  scheme.  Blanche  could  trust  in  the  girl 
who  luid  accompanied  her  thither;  and,  as  soon  as 
she  entered  the  chamber,  she  told  her  all.  Their 
pceparations  were  speedily  made ;  and  long  and 
hai^  aeemed  the  houra  till  the  sun  went  down  be- 
Uad  the  BKMmtains.  Often,  too,  did  they  (ancy 
thai  the  weary  marker  of  the  march  of  time  hi^ 
fcBen  asleep  upon  his  post,  and  believed  that  the 
•aetle  clock  had  ibigotteu  to  strike  the  houra  as  they 
went  bj.  The  clanging  step  of  the  sentinels  upon 
the  ramparts  and  bastions,  beneath  the  windows, 
saened  slower  and  more  heavy  than  ever.  The 
song  of  the  warder  in  a  nei|^iboring  tower,  as  be 
gaiod  over  the  moonlit  country,  and  enlivened  his 
watching  with  sweet  music,  seemed  tedious  and 
inletmiBaUe ;  and  all  the  lagging  tardiness  of  long 
ezpeetant  moments  hung  upon  them,  till,  at  length, 
the  befi  tolled  midaight  After  that,  silence  soon 
fen  over  the  castle ;  and  they  listened,  fearful  of 
speaking,  even  in  a  whisper,  lest  they  should  lose 
saoM  ooond  given  m  a  signal  or  a  warning. 

The  windows  were  open,  and  the  summer  air 
breathed  sweet  and  mild ;  but,  in  a  moment  or  two 
after,  borne  on  the  wings  of  that  light  wind,  came 
a  sound  from  amidst  the  rocky  paMes  which  led 
away  toward  Pampeluna.  It  was  the  clanging  of 
a  hofae's  leet  over  the  hard  road  cut  along  the 
bosoai  ef  the  movntain.  It  came  en  with  furious 
spaed,  as  if  bearing  some  hasty  messenger,  sent 
with  important  tidings.  Now  it  was  faintly  heard 
in  the  Cir  distance ;  now  ceased  entirely,  as  some 
craggy  turning  intervened;  now  was  perceived 
again,  as  the  wind  roee  and  the  steed  approached. 
IteaBMon;  grew  louder  and  louder;  next  sank 
■way,  but  not  entirely,  bdiind  some  bold  rock  or 
mterpoang  hill ;  then  borst  forth  again  ah>ng  the 
■de  of  die  nearest  mountain,  and  ceased  not,  with 
neasured  clang,  till  a  loud  bom  sounded  at  the 

Then  creaked  the  porticullis  up ;  down  fell  the 
drawbridge,  and  there  were  trampdng  feet  and 
^psiking  voices  in  the  oomt  below.  'Hie  heart  of 
BlaDche  of  Navarra  sunk  with  disappointed  hope ! 
and  imagination,  too,  as  often  cruel  as  she  is  kind, 
new  leagnad  with  appraheDsion  to  deduce  a  thou^ 
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sand  evils  from  those  simple  sounds.  The  absence 
uf  her  lover  from  her  brother*s  court,  she  thought 
— nor  did  she  think  wrongly — might,  by  this  time, 
have  caused  suspicion.  His  steps  might  have  been 
followed,  his  path  obeerved ;  and  measengera  might 
have  been  sent  to  arrest  him,  or  defeat  his  pur- 
pose. Hope,  the  most  timid,  though  the  most 
persevering  of  guidea,  put  out  her  torch  in  terror ; 
and  Blanche  leaned  her  head  upon  the  table  and 
wept 

At  that  moment,  however,  the  latch  of  the  door 
was  gently  raised,  and  Francis  of  Foix  stood  be- 
fore her. 

**  Quick !"  he  exclaimed,  **  quick,  dearest 
Blanche !  not  a  moment  of  time  is  to  be  lost  !^ 
Give  me  your  hand,  beloved  !  Follow  your  mis- 
tress quick,  fair  maid.  But  first  put  on.  these  pil- 
grims* gowns." 

**  Alas !  alas !  we  are  too  late,''  replied  Blanche ; 
**  there  are  people  in  the  coart  below — some  mes- 
senger is  just  arrived.*' 

**  I  know  it  all,"  he  answered,  *<  I  know  it  all  ? 
Bat  the  goveniof  sleeps,  well  filled  with  wine:  I 
have  an  order  under  hia  hand  to  give  me  exit  by 
the  poatem,  at  what  hour  I  please,  accompanied 
by  all  my  companions.  The  soldiera  in  the  court 
are  disputing  whether  they  shall  wake  him :  we 
have  yet  time,  dear  Blanche,  so  let  us  haate  away." 

Her  heart  beat  high,  her  whole  frame  trembled ; 
the  inevitable  step  was  to  be  taken ;  the  last  decid- 
ing act  vtm  to  be  performed  which  fixed  her  fate 
for  ever;  and,  together  with  that  conaciousness ^ 
which  at  any  time  would  have  shaken  her  whole 
frame  and  moved  her  whole  heart— were  now  com- 
bined danger  and  apprehension,  the  risk  of  disap- 
pointment, disgrace,  mierepreeentation,  calumny. 

Yet  she  hesitated  not!  She  loved  and  was  be- 
loved; and  the  strong,  ennobling  pasaion,  now, 
in  the  moment  of  difficulty  and  peril,  supplied 
strength,  and  courage,  and  firmness,  to  the  weak 
frame  and  timid  heart.  She  caat  the  cloak  around 
her ;  she  drew  the  hood  over  her  head ;  she  gave , 
her  cold  and  trembling  band  to  Francis  of  Foix  ; 
and,  with  a  quick  but  noiselees  step,  followed  him, 
as  he  led  the  way  along  one  of  the  corridora  of  the 
castle,  and  down  the  manifold  steps  which  brought 
them  to  the  lesser  court  The  moon,  raising  her 
broad,  golden  disk  just  above  the  dark  masses  of 
the  distant  Pyrennees,  streamed  fuH  into  the  court; 
and,  on  the  other  aide,  appeared  the  forms  of  thrre 
men,  partly  concealed  from  the  windows  of  the  cas- 
tle by  the  riiadow  of  the  high  wall — partly  exposed 
from  a  break  therein,  practised  through  the  upper 
part  for  the  purpose  of  giving  exit  hy  some  steps, 
to  a  demi-lune,  thrown  forward  upon  a  projection 
of  the  rock. 

The  heart  of  Blanche  of  Navarre  sunk  with  ter- 
ror and  agitation  at  the  siglit  of  ^every  being  she  en- 
countered ;  but  Frauds  of  Foix  led  her  on,  and  riie 
soon  perceived,  by  the  pilgrims'  robes,  that  the  three 
men  she  beheld  were  the  foUowere  ef  her  lever. — 
Up  these  steps,  toward  the  demi-lune,  lay  the  path 
they  were  to  take ;  and,  as  she  felt  herself  emerging 
1  into  the  moonlight,  she  would  have  given  worlds  to 
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have  brought  the  darkest  cloud  that  ever  covered 
the  heavens  o^'er  the  bright  planet  whose  beams  she 
so  dearly  loved.  As  t^ey  cro«eed  the  demilune 
she  turned,  for  a  moment,  to  glance  her  timid  eye 
over  the  frowning  fortrcsH  she  was  leaving,  in  hopes 
of  seeing  it  all  calm  and  stiH ;  but  ligltts  were  mov- 
ing about,  from  window  to  window  of  the  keep, 
and,  clinging  closely  to  FraHcis  of  Foix,  she  hur- 
ried her  pace  even  more  quickly  than  his  own. 

At  length  they  reached  the  sally-port,  which  first 
gav«  exit  upon  the  brow  of  the  rock,  and  thence, 
by  a  narrow  and  tortuous  path«  down  into  the 
valley  below.  The  guardian  uf  that  gate  came 
fdrward  'at  Ihrir  approach,  read  the  order  by  the 
light  of  the  lamp,  and,  seeing  no  restriction  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  persons  wht^m  he  was  to 
|«ermit  to  pass  out,  threw  uido  the  door,  and  let 
thetn  go  free.  Oh  !  with  what  joy  and  ecstaey  did 
the  bosom  of  Blanche  of  Navarre  thrill,  when  she 
fi^it  herself  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  crag,  with 
the  free  mountain  air  blowing,  uncouflned,  around 
her!  Oh,  with  what  joy  did  she  hear  the  massy 
door  clang  to  behind  them,  the  key  turn  in  the  lock, 
and  tke  bolts  grate  harshly  in  the  stonework ! 

"  Now  on,  a^  quick  as  possible — no  tii»e  is  to  be 
lost  I*'  exclaimed  the  tovcr,  as  he  hurried  her  for- 
ward. "  Horses  arc  prepared  below,  dear  Blanche: 
give  me  ten  miqutcs  now,  and  all  Navarre  shall 
never  stay  me." 

Ere  they  had  descended  a  hundred  yards,  hew- 
ever,  the  clear,  shrill  notes  of  a  trumpet  were  beard 
from  the  summit  aheve,  follovm^  by  voices,  callings 
and  commands  echoing  from  man  to  man,  along 
the  warded  wall.  A  few  steps  further  brought 
them  to  a  t>oint  of  the  rock  which  Blanche  had 
often  beheld  fron>  the  windows  of  her  own  apart- 
mmits,  aad  from  it  she  now  coul^l  see  the  tall  towe, 
whereiu  those  apartments  were  situated,  rising 
daik  and  giant-Hke,  above  the  steep.  She  raised 
her  eyc-s  to  thw  \^in<lows,  but  oil  was  blank.  No 
light  shone  out  therein ;  and  the  apprehension 
which  she  had  felt,  lest  her  flight  from  that  daik 
prison  had  been  discovered,  passed  away.  A  mo- 
ment afterward,  through  the  windows  of  the  ante- 
chamber came  a  bright  flash ;  the  next  instant  the 
whole  suite  of  ro^ms  was  filled  with  light,  and  dark 
figures  were  seen  crossing  the  blaze. 

♦*  We  are  discovered  !"  she  whispered,  "  we  arc 
discovered !"  But  Francis  of  F^ix  only  hnrried 
her  on  the  more  quickly.  A  few  steps  further  the 
rock  ended,  and  the  hill  began  t*  slope  more  gently 
intA  the  valley;  and  the  next  moment,  as  their 
.-steps  sounded  along  the  path,  the  quick  pawing  of 
:an  eagei  horses'  fot»t  was  heard,  folUwed  by  a  loud, 
shriU  neigh. 

<*  We  are  safe,  dear  Blanche !  we  are  safe  V*  said 
her  lover.  "  They  have  quick  steeds  and  strong 
•hands  who  tear  thee  from  me  now." 

JEtauad  sm  old  fountain,  crowned  wKh  rude  stone- 
work,  the  waters  of  which  had  been  drank  by  many 
a  passing  ganeratton,  stood  a  number  of  hones  and 
.arned  men ;  and  on  a  light  and  easy  jennet — with 
■M.  heart  beating  like  that  of  a  fluttered  girl,  as  he 
ma^  her  for  tho  .fixot  time  in  his  arms — Francia  of 


Foix  pUced  Biftnebe  of  Navarre,  saying— <*11idu 
art  a  fearless  horsewoman,  I  know,  dear  Blanebe  ;^ 
should  we  be  pursued,  and  I  be  obliged  to  turn  tor 
defend  the  pass,  ride  boldly  en  with  thy  tMrniden, 
and  one  of  my  old  and  faitMiil  followers,  to  whom 
I  will  give  thee  in  charge.  Fear  net  that  I  will  do 
augbt  rashly  ;  I  will  but  give  thee  time  to  eaei^e. 
a»d  then  follow  with  what  speed  I  may.  Long 
ere  T  be  obliged  to  pause,  however,  we  shtll  have 
come  up  with  my  brave  men*at-«ame ;  with  them 
i  would  defend  these  gf>rgn  against  the  world." 

AU  were  soon  mounted ;  and,  guided  by  one  wha 
knew  the  country  v^rell,  they  rode  quickly  down  into- 
the  valley.  But,  juet  as  they  guhncd  the  high  road 
whicli  led  on  toward  France,  they  caught  sight  of 
a  large  body  ef  horse,  descending' tke  sleep  decffvity 
from  the  castle,  with  their  dark  nassee,  bristled  wifb 
pennon  and  with  spear,  cutting  strong  upon  the 
nieonlight  sky.  The  Coimt  de  Foix  turned  to  hiv 
guide  to  consult 

"  How  far  is  it,'*  he  asked,  **  to  where  the  two^ 
roads  join?" 

*<  8ome  quarter  of  a  league,"  replied  the  man. 

**  And  yon  road  to  the  riglrt  1"  aaked  the  coant.^ 

"  It  leads  into  tke  valley  of  Baatan,*'  was  the 
r^ply. 

"  That  is.  guard'sd,  I  know/'  said  Frane is  of 
Foix  :  »*  we  must  gallop  on  as  quickly  as  may  be." 

They  urged  their  horses  into  fuU  t^pced  along  the 
mountain  road^and  rea«hed  the  point  where  the 
highway  from  the  castle  jeined  the  path  they  foU 
lowed ;  but  they  reached  it  only  a  few  memests  be- 
fore the  body  of  horsemen  from  above.  The  fogi-' 
tives  were  concealed,  it  is  true,  by  the  wide  corii 
trees  that  spread  along  the  slope ;  hut  the  sound  ef 
thtrir  herse*8  feet,  while  galloping,  had  not  eeci^ied 
those  who  foUowed :  and  Blanche  was  near  enough 
to  bear  the  orders  given  for  quickening  the  progrese- 
of  the  pursuers.  It  now  became  a  flight  and  a 
chase :  but  tfie  hor«e»  ef  the  Lord  ef  Foix  were 
swifter  than  thos^c  that  came  after,  though  not  per- 
haps, so  strong ;  and,  for  nearly  an  hour,  they  hur- 
ried en  with  headlot^g  speed,  till  at  leogth  they 
came  to  a  spot  where  the  road  seemed  cloven 
through  the  solid  rock,  and,  for  seme  hundred  yards 
or  mere,  a  gigantie  wall  of  gray  marble  reee  on 
either  hand,  with  nothing  but  a  narrow  tonentr 
dashing  its  foamy  way  along,  between  the  road  atul 
the  reck. 

Francis  of  Foix  was  by  the  side  of  her  he  loved  ^ 
and,  as  they  entered  that  gloomy  \  ass,  he  raid, — 
■'  Here  I  must  make  my  statid  1  Ride  on,  dear 
Bkmclie !  ride  on,  my  beloved !  and  fear  not  for 
me.  I  go  to  lay  my  lanee  in  rest  for  Blanche  ot 
Nayarre ;  and,  with  that  sweet  name  for  my  baule* 
ciy,  I  would  maintain  this  pass  against  die  fiend 
himself.  Ride  on,  my  beloved  !  ride  on ;  and,  if  yov 
meet  my  men-ot-arms,  send  them  down  to  my  •«• 
sistanee." 

She  obeyed  at  once;  and,  turning  ^reutid,  he 
drew  up  his  men  across  the  pass.  Qarck  upon 
their  steps  came  the  pursuers ;  and  when,  by  the 
moonlightf  they  saw  how  well  tiie  nanow  way  waa 
defended,  the  word  was  given  to  level  dieir  apean 
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«ad  hurled  on,  like  a  tkivKkrbok,  agaimt  the  small 
band  of  the  Coant  de  Foix,  they  strove  to  cleare 
their  way  through  by  one  T^^ment  charge.  But 
it  was  in  vain  they  made  the  attempt ;  FransU  of 


jud[^  that  there  tveuU  be  a  storm  ere  the  day  was 
an  hour  o\^, 

Francis  of  Peix  sparred  on,  but  he  soon  fuund 
the  shepherd's  warning  true.     The  wind  ro«ewitli 


Foix  had  fnatehed  a  lance  from  the  hand  of  <  ne  of  I  sharp,  fierce  gusts ;  black  clouds  rolled  over  the 
his  followers,  and,  in  that  narrow  tilt-yard,  met  the    morning  sky ;  the  thunder  pealed  among  the  moun- 


leader  of  the  Navarresa  spear  to  spear.  The  Span- 
iard went  down  at  once  before  his  lance,  and  was 
home  backward  from  his  horse.  Happy  it  was  for 
hiaa  that  so  it  befell  him ;  for  the  charger,  freed 
from  tho  rein,  daahsd  finrward,  missed  its  footing, 
and  n^ed  into  the  stream. 

DriTen  back  with  loss,  two  of  their  front  r>nk  j 
kiUod,  and  several  wounded,  again  and  sgain  the 
NaTarrese  returned  to  the  charge.  No  words  were 
spoken,  no  c^ue^^tions  were  asked,  but  ell  Feemed 
imdorctood  and  known  ;  and,  after  tl>eir  laneea  were 
shiTored,  with  the  sword,  and  (he  dagger,  and  the 
naoe,  they  kept  up  the  i-trife  for  nearly  an  hour. — 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  juvt  as  the  Span- 
iards had  drawn  off*  for  a  moment,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  again  renewing  the  attack,  the  Found  of 
many  horses*  feet,  coming  onward  from  the  French 
side  of  the  pass,  was  heard  ;  and  many  a  merry 
tSaaeon  tongue,  rhouting  and  hallooing  as  they 
eame  up,  showed  the  pursuers  that  their  efforts 
would  bo  vain. 

With  lowering  front,  then,  they  withdrew ;  from 
time  to  time  wheeling  round,  lo  see  that  they  were 
not  pursued  in  turn ;  but  no  such  purpose  was  en- 
tertained by  Francis  of  Foix,  whose  first  questions 
were  addressed  to  his  ncv^ly  arrived  followers. — 
They  informed  him  that  they  had  met  with  a 
frightened  lady  and  her  wiriti-ng  damsel,  a-'compa- 
ni^  by  old  Gaspard  of  Cervolles ;  that  she  had 
bade  them  hasten  down  to  the  assistance  of  tlicir 
lord  ;  and  that  old  Gaspard  had  come  on  with  them, 
to  show  them  where  he  was. 


Francis  of  Foix  could  iK>t  find  in  his  heart  to 
apeak  harshly  to  his  old  reuiner;  but  he  blamed 
him  mildly  for  having  left  the  lady,  and  thon  rode 
on  as  fast  as  possible  to  seek  her,  leaving  a  party 
behind  to  bring  away  the  dead  and  wounded  of  his 
RiioBe. 

He  came  to  the  place  where  his  followers  had 
been  stationed,  but  Blanche  of  Navarre  was  not 
d^ere.  He  rede  on  to  a  spot  where  three  roads 
crossed,  and  then  paused,  anxious  and  apprehen- 
«Te.  Dismounting  from  his  ho«ae,  he  obtained  a 
light  from  the  splintered  fragments  of  a  pine,  and 
eagerly  searched,  upon  every  path,  for  the  fresh 
Barks  of  a  horse's  feet.  At  length  he  found  them  ; 
but  the  road  on  which  they  were  visii»le  led  not  in 
the  direction  which  he  had  purposed  to  take.  He 
fbUowed  it  instantly,  however,  and  blessed  the 
flimraering  dawn  of  light,  that  now  came  gray 
and  so^  above  the  eastern  bills.  He  met  a  shep- 
herd, leading  his  flock  to  pasture  upon  the  higher 
grounds,  arid  que^ione^  him  regarding  Blanche. 
The  man  said,  be  had  seen  such  a  lady  and  her 
attendant,  but  that  they  had  paaf^ed  him  quickly ; 
and  he  warned  tho  Count  de  Foi-x  to  seek  some 
shelter,  as,  frojn  the  appearaaee  of  the  dawn,  he  | 


tains;  the  lightning  flashed  across  the  pith;  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  hail  came  down,  like  stones  hurled 
from  some  batterinv-engine,  upon  the  heads  of  the 
travellers  below.  Still,  Francis  of  Foix  rode  on. 
Terror  and  anxiety  took  possession  of  his  heart. 
Though  the  men-at-arms  could  scarcely  sit  their 
horses  for  the  wind  and  the  hail ;  tiiough  tUe  light- 
ning madA  the  diargers  start  and  rear  as  they  [iro- 
ceeded;  still  Francis  of  Foix  rode  on,  still  he 
marked  every  oi^eot  as  he  proceeded,  still  he  gazed 
around  in  search  of  some  trace  of  her  he  loved. 

At  length,  cast  in  a  heap  upon  the  path,  he 
found  the  pilgrim's  cloak  in  which  he  had  wrapped 
her ;  a  few  steps  onward  lay  deatl  the  jenntt  on 
which  she  had  been  mounted;  and,'spurrin^  on 
with  frantic  eagerness,  he  drew  not  a  rein  till  hr 
beheld  a  little  Navarrese  villaee,  seated  sweetly  in 
a  rich  wooded  valley,  surrtmnded  on  every  side  by 
mighty  mountains.  The  storm,  by  this  time,  had 
passed  away ;  there  was  a  look  of  hfipe  and  cheerful 
existence  in  the  village  before  him  ;  and,  trusting 
that  Blanche  might  have  found  shelter  there,  he 
rode  on,  and  questioned  eagerly  every  pne  he  met 
with  in  tho  place.  But  Blanctie  of  Navarre  had 
not  been  heard  of;  and  there  every  trace  of  her 
oeasi^d.  In  vain  he  sought,  in  Tain  he  searched  for 
her :  no  mark,  no  sign,  no  report  of  her  passing 
ooold  be  found. 


In  a  vast  old  Gothic  liaij,  the  pointed  vault  of 
which  could  scarcely  be  sceii  oy  the  dim  light  which 
found  its  way  in  throHgh  the  narrow  and  dusky 
windows,  were  asaenihled  the  States  of  Navarre, 
called  suddenly  together  in  the  dly  of  Pampeluna. 
The  upper  part  of  the  ha'l,  raised  a  fw  steps  above 
the  rest,  was  filled  with  the  deputies  of  the  Stales, 
arranged  in  a  Femicirclc  befoic  tho  people  who 
crowded  tho  lower  part  of  t!iat  wide,  dim,  and 
shadowy  chamher.  Guards  and  attendants  kept 
the  popuJaee  from  pressing  up  the  steps;  but, from 
the  throng,  and  from  the  eager  manner  with  which 
the  people  clung  round  the  Tarious  pillars  that  sup- 
ported tlie  wide  ro#f,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
what  was  passing,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  some 
event  of  great  interest  was  expected  to  lake  place 
—some  matter  of  deep  moment  was  about  to  be 
4iieupsed. 

Presiding  over  the  States,  covered  by  a  canopy, 
and  seated  on  this  throne,  appeared  the  young 
King  of  Navarre,  with  that  minglod  expression  of 
passion  and  irresolution  in  his  countenance  which 
spoke  the  feebleness  of  his  character.  His  brow 
would  now  knit  into  an  angry  frown ;  his  white 
teeth  would  close  over  his  under  lip,  and  his  nos- 
trils would  expand :  and  then  again,  the  fierce  as- 
pect of  his  countenance  would  relax,  the  lip  would 
tremble,  the  eye  would  roll  vacantly  over  the  popu- 
lace, and  the  brow  would  becocae  smooth  and  care- 
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less.  On  hti  rtglit  stood  the  GhmceUor  of  Na- 
varre, with  a  roU  of  papers  in  his  hand ;  and  on  the 
left,  several  officers  of  his  household,  his  jester,  and 
his  pa(^e.' 

After  some  basiness  of  Kttle  importance  had  been 
transacted,  which  the  people  hMrd  with  evident 
impatience,  and  the  States  passed  over  with  hot 
small  care,  the  chancellor  took  another  step  for- 
ward, a  darker  cloud  came  over  his  stem  brows, 
the  king:  raised  himself  sharply  on  his  throne, 
every  car  was  turned  to  hear,  every  eye  to  see,  and 
the  iow  murmur  of  expectation  died  away  into  si- 
lence. 

It  was  then  that,  ih  a  loud  clear  voice,  which 
W1M  heard  even  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
hall,  the  chancellor  proposed  to  the  States  a  decree, 
by  whidi  Blanche  of  Navarre  and  her  children,  to 
all  generations,  should  be  excluded  from  the  throne 
of  those  realms,  and  from  all  right,  share,  or  title, 
in  and  to  the  succession  of  her  father,  the  late  king. 
The  chancellor  assigned  no  reason  for  se  harsh  a  sen- 
tence, and  a  murmur  rwn  through  the  people  and  the 
States.  There  was  much  movement,  too,  among 
the  populace  in  front ;  and  the  king,  with  a  loud 
and  angry  voice,  ordered  the  heralds  and  men-at- 
arms  to  enforce  silence  and  tranquillity.  One  of 
the  deputies,  however,  an  old  man  with  silvery 
beard  and  hair,  rose  up  and  asked  what  was  the 
cause  to  be  given  for  so  severe  a  decree  against 
their  native  princess ;  adding,  that  the  records  of 
the  States  of  Navarre  must  never  bear  the  trace 
of  such  an  act  wi&out  some  just  motive  assigned. 

*<  There  are  metises  sufficient,"  said  the  chancel- 
lor, frowning.  **  First,  '^ere  is  the  king's  wiM, 
which  to  his  good  subjects  should  be  law.  Next, 
and  r  grieve  to  add  it,  there  is  her  own  evil  and 
shameless  conduct.  Is  it  not  well  known  to  every 
one  here  present,  that  Blanche  of  Navarre,  who  so 
long  held  a  high  and  esteemed  place  in  the  sight  of 
all  men,  after  having  been  removed  from  the  king's 
eourt,  in  ordei  to  keep  her  from  the  first  steps  to- 
ward evil,  has  since  withdrawn  herself  entirely  from 
the  shelter,  which  fraternal  afiection  had  provided 
for  her,  and  has  fleil  with  her  paramour,  the  Count 
de  Feix.  from  the  dominionis  and  protection  of  her 
brother!" 

More  than  once  a  loud  and  angry  murmur  had 
broken  in  upon  the  words  of  the  chancellor ;  but 
those  murmurd  had  come  f^rom  the  people — the 
States  themselves  were  silent  At  the  words, bow< 
ever,  **  her  paramour,  the  Count  de  Foix,"  thero 
was  again  a  movement  in  the  crowd,  in  which  the 
States  also  seemed  to  sympathise ;  and  a  loud  v6l« 
from  among  the  multitude  exclaimed,  **  It  is  false 
as  hell  !*' 

The  monarch  started  on  his  fiset,  and  made  an 
angry  movement  with  his  band ;  but  the  chancellor 
interposed,  and,  pointing  to  the  spot  whence  the 
sound  had  proceeded,  he  said,  "  Let  yon  traitor  be 
arrested,  who  has  dared  to  give  the  lie  to  his  so- 
vereign's solemn  declaration  before  the  States,  that 
Blanche  of  Navarre  has  fted  with  her  paramour, 
the  Count  de  Foix." 

<<  It  is  ftdse  as  hell !"  thundered  the  same  voic«, 


and  a  min,  eovered  with  eoe  of  these  wild  Mask 
robes  common  from  time  immemorial  ia  the  vaU^ 
of  Bastan,  strode  forward  through  the  crowd,  that 
yielded  to  him  as  he  advanced ;  and,  setting  his 
foot  upon  the  steps  of  the  platform,  and  ahakingr 
his  denehed  hand  toward  the  chancellor,  he  fe- 
peated,  while  the  hood  fell  back  and  discovered  his 
whole  head  and  face,—"  It  is  fiJee  as  hell !  Be- 
graded  king !— base  and  psoiigate  ehurcbnum ! — 
I  tell  ye  both,  it  is  fake  as  hdl !  I,  Francis  of 
Feix,  here  give  you  the  Ue  tayeur  beards^  and  karl 
back  against  yourselves  the  base  and  degradkis 
terms  which  ye  use  to  the  pore,  the  noble,  and  the 
good  I" 

For  a  meraent  there  was  a  pause  of  solemn  si* 
lence ;  while  the  Count  de  Foix,  with  his  arm  still 
extended,  and  his  hand  clenched,  his  head  thrown 
back,  and  his  noble  countenance  flashing  wkh 
generous  indignation,  remained  sternly  gazing  <mi 
the  chancellor  and  the  king,  as  if  seeking  for  new 
words  in  whieh  to  pour  forth  the  hate  and  contempt 
which  swelled  within  his  boeom. 

The  king  shrunk  back  appalled ;  and  the  chan- 
cellor, thoegh  of  a  bolder  and  more  fearless  nature, 
surprised  and  confused,  remained  in  hesitating  si- 
lence. At  length,  however,  he  nMde  a  sign  to  ose 
of  the  ofiicers,  spoke  a  word  in  his  ear,  and  theo, 
turning  to  the  Count  de  Foix  again,  he  said,  in  a 
slow  and  not  very  distinct  voice, — ^'Sir  Count  de 
Foix,  your  presence  here  to-day  may  well,'  and 
certainly  does,  surprise  us  much.  We  thought, 
and  had  good  reason  to  think,  that  you  had  long 
quitted  Navarre.  We  were  1^  to  believe,  indeed, 
andf  as  we  shall  soon  show,  had  every  good  reason 
to  believe,  that  you  had  left  this  country,  accom- 
panied by  the  princess  who  has  been  so  lately 
named.  However,  we  shall  soon  have  ecea«ion  te 
hear  you  at  full,  in  justification  of  yourself,  and  in 
refutation  of  the  charges  against  you." 

As  he  spoke,  his  eyes  wandered  round  the  hall ; 
and  with  his  last  words  came  a  bitter  and  sneering 
smile.  He  then  paused  a  moment,  as  if  about  to 
say  something  more — suddenly  raised  his  hand,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Now  !  now  !" 

At  the  word,  half  a  dozen  of  the  archers  of  the 
king's  guard,  who  had  mingled  wkh  the  crowd 
whilst  he  was  speaking,  and  forced  their  way  for- 
ward, threw  themselves  at  once  upon  Francis  of 
Foix,  and  bound  his  arms  tiehtly  with  a  scarf. 

"  Nt^le  Lord  Count,"  said  vhe  chancellor,  **yoii 
have  most  opportunely  eeme  to  receive  the  just  re- 
compense of  the  great  and  splendid  deeds  which 
you  have  performed  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.—- 
The  subjects  of  the  king  slaughtered  by  yoiir 
hand ;  his  sister  seduced  and  carried  ofT^  his  fron- 
tier fortresses  visited  in  the  habit  of  a  spy  :  these, 
and  many  ether  acts  which  can  he  proved  agamat 
you,  well  call  for  punishment ;  and,  howeter  high 
your  rank,  be  you  sure  that  neither  station,  nor 
renown,  nor  alliances  with  kings,  shall  shield  yoor 
head  ft^m  the  blow  of  justice.    Take  him  away." 

"  King  of  Navarre  f"  said  the  Count  de  Foix, 
before  they  hurried  him  from  the  hall, — *•  King  of 
Navarre !  hear  me  but  one  word.  I  am  a  sovereign 
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litinee  «3  well  a«  thou  art ;  thine  equal  ia  biith  and 
blood :  tbj  nuperior  in  renown.  I  tell  ihce,  for  what 
thcHi  haat  suffered  thU  day,  thou  art  coward  as  well 
«•  liar ;  and,  if  thou  hast  in  thy  poor  heart  one  drop 
of  generous  blood,  thou  will  know  bow  to  answer 
this  defiance." 


Time  pttssed  ?  hours  roHed  on ;  day  after  tlay 
went  by ;  and,  chained  band  and  ibot,  plunged  in 
m  dark  and  sohUry  dungeon,  denied  the  attendance 
•od  the  care,  the  luxuries,  the  comforts  of  high 
■tataoo,  almost  the  necessaries  of  ^xistsnce,  Francis 
<rf  Foix  passed  the  weary  time,  till  he  felt  that 
'death  were  preferable  to  the  protracted  agony  of 
«Bch  a  state.  The  rays  of  the  blessed  sun  lie 
ociFer  saw;  the  voice  of  roan  he  never  heard ^  all 
was  aitence  aad  darkness,  except  when,  at  a  stated 
hour,  some  scanty  food  was  brought  him,  and  a 
Junp  to  give  him  light  during  the  meal.  He  felt 
«11  the  privatiens  of  his  situation  keenly  and  bitter- 
ly. Me  lelt  the  privation  of  wholesome  food^  pvre 
water,  change  of  raiment,  light,  exercite,  and  air. — 
fie  felt  the  privation  of  all  the  lovely  sights  and 
moaical  sounds  which  we  enjoy  in  the  wide  world 
wiOaout  knowing  we  ei^joy  them.  He  felt  the  pri- 
>ration,  t«o,  of  all  communion  with  his  fellow-men, 
of  ail  reeiproeation  of  feelings  and  ideals ;  and  the 
beavy  weight  of  his  ewn  thoughts  pressed  him 
down  into  the  earth. 

But  it  was  not  these,  ner  any  of  them,  that 
pained  him  most.  There  was  a  more  giieveus 
burden  upon  his  heart  than  any  of  these— a  more 
overwhelming  load  upoa  his  mind.  He  thought 
of  Blanche  of  Navarre;  he  thought  of  her  uncer- 
iain  fato,  her  dangereus  situation,  the  hourly  peril 
to  which  she  might  be  exposed,  the  base  ifHputa- 
taon  cast  upon  her  name,  the  weak  violence  of  her 
brother,  the  fiery  passions  ef  her  brolher^s  wife. 

For  himself  he  entertained  no  fears.  The  King 
of  Navarre,  he  thought,  daivod  never  raise  his  hand 
•gainst  a  gr^t  feudatory  of  the  crown  of  Fiance ; 
qut  Blanahe  of  Navarre  might  be  the  mark  en 
which  all  the  jealous  vengeance  of  the  queen  was 
to  be  poured.  Of  her  he  thought ;  for  her  he  fear- 
ed ;  on  her  account  he  entertained  these  treaibling 
Apprehensions  which  he  had  never  knewn  for  him- 
self 

He  was  soon  reused,  however,  from  hie  dream  ef 
aecurity.  A  Dourt  was  held  within  the  walls  of  the 
pcisan;'an  iniquitous  tribunal  was  estahfished  to 
judge  him :  aad  he  was  tried  and  condemned  with 
diat  nockeiy  ef  justice  under  which  the  violent 
passions  oi  a  barbarous  epoch  too  often  coneealed 
themselves  for  the  attainment  of  their  objects. — 
Astonished^  though  not  daunted,  he  was  led  back 
Co  thm  dungeon  in  which  he  had  been  confined,  and 
lold  that,  with  great  mercy,  the  King  of  Navarre 
had  determined  to  mllow  him  two  whole  days  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  awful  fate  to  which  he  was 
doiMoeJ.  In  that  short  space  of  Vime,  the  design 
against  his  life  could  not  be  made  known  te  any  of 
his  friends  or  reUtions ;  and,  at  it  was  intimated  ^ 
him  tliat  his  head  was  to  be  struck  off  within  tho 
walls  of  the  prison,  his  feie  might  for  jearaMaaiB 
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unknown  to  all  but  those  who  acted  a  part  m  the 
tragedy  about  to  be  performed. 

Still,  with  the  thought  of  his  owji  iaimediaio 
fate,  mingled,  more  painfully,  the  memory  of 
Blanche  of  Navarre.  Still,  he  thought  of  ker 
more  ihan  of  himsdf ;  ef  her  griei^  ruore  tnan  his 
own  danger.  If  in  the  power  of  hvr  brother,  or 
her  brother's  wife,  he  doubted  not  that  accurate 
tidings  of  her  lover's  sufferings  and  ileath  woulfl  hv 
conveyed,  to  aggravate  all  that  (hoy  infficted  on 
her ;  and,  oh !  the  dark  uncertainty,  the  terrible  ap- 
prehension, the  deep  sorrow,  that  he  felt  for  her  at 
that  moment,  when  the  last  hours  of  life  were  eb- 
bing from  him  fest,  i<liowed  him,  more  stiongly 
than  ever,  how  inteopely,  how  truly,  how  tenderly 
he  loved  her. 

Still  chained,  still  solitary,  he  lay  in  bit(cr 
thought,  with  every  feeling  that  can  shake  and 
torture  our  weak  nature,  racktug  his  heart  U* 
turns.  It  v>%s  night;  at  least,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  was  in  that  part  of  his  long,  dark,  unintci- 
ruptod  hight,  which,  to  other  men,  was  covered 
with  shadows,  and  pa^acd  in  slumber.  It  was 
night,  then,  but  he  slept  not ;  and,  on  a  sudden,  at 
that  unusual  hour,  he  heard  the  key  turn  in  thu 
ponderous  lock,  the  huge  bolu  undrawn,  one  by 
one,  and  (he  door  creak  harwhly  on  its.  hinges.  A 
glare  of  light  streamed  into  the  dungeon ;.  and,  to 
his  surprise,  he  beheld  the  beautiful,  but  impassion- 
ed aiitl  unprincipled  Isabel  of  Valoi^,  bearing  a 
lamp  ill  her  hand,  and  totally  alone.  &$he  closed 
the  door  behind  her,  and  the  lock  was  iinineKJiately 
tamed,  sauwing  that  some  one  waited  conce&led 
withcmt;  but  for  a  moment  she  did  j2ot  advance  into 
the  dungeon.  Gazmg  en  the  worn  and  haggard 
^countenance  of  Francis  of  Foix^she  stood  as  if 
hesitating  what  course  to  pursue.  But  then,  after 
an  instant's  pause,  she  took  three  steps  forward, 
and,  in  a  lew,  but  distinct  voice,  w  iiich  trembled 
with  emotion,  she  said, — 

•*  Sir  Count,  it  is  k>ng  since  wc  have  met ;  and 
how  differently  do  we  now  meet  to  our  meetings 
long  ago !" 

**  Lady,"  replied  the  count,  <«  I'  am  hem  before 
you  as  a  dying  man,  To-morrow>  if  I  am  kiform- 
ed,rightly  of  the  intention  of  your  husband,  or  of 
yourself— -jEbr  it  is  you,  probably,  who  rule  in  Na- 
varre—ta-morrow,  then,  I  am  to  end  my  days  by 
the  sword  of  an  Mecutioner ;  not  the  instrumeat  of 
puHic  equity^  but  the  murderous  tool  eC  \engeance 
and  injustice..  Lady,  I  would  willinfidugqpare 
myself  to  die;  and,  though  I  mig^lMHw  re- 
verence and  penituice,  my  confessor  remmd  me  of 
sms  whereof  I  sought  absolution,  I  would  fsin  not 
hear  them  named  by  her  who  had  a  share^yfein.'' 
The  braw  of  Isabel  of  Valois  grew  dark^nd  ker 
eye  flaslicd ;  but,  after  a  moment,  the  frown  passed 
away,  the  lire  of  her  eye  went  out,  and  a  look  of 
ten  lemefts  and  sorrow  rame  over  her  fine,  but 
slermy  countenance,  like  a  sweet  gleam  of  sun- 
shine breaking  across  the  tempest^ood.  She 
shook  her  head  somewhat  mournfully,  and  answer- 
ed^—" Who  lod  me  te  share  in  thoee  sins,  Count. 
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Frandf  ef  Foix  Mt  tnd  kntw  that  her  own 
fiery  pMnons  were  the  aril  guidet  that  ahe  had 
followed;  bat  he  waa  too  genereua  to  retort  the 
truth  upon  her. 

•<  Alas !  hMly/'  he  replied,  **  let  ua  not  think  of 
aueh  things  at  such  a  moment,  ^ut  to  regret  them. 
Why  you  seek  me,  I  do  not  know ;  hot  I  beaeech 
thee,  in  pity,  disturb  not  the  thoughts  of  a  man  who 
is  preparing  himself  for  death." 

**  I  oome,  if  then  wilt,  to  save  thee  from  death,'' 
she  replied ;  **  (  come  to  oflBsr  thee  thy  life :  but  it 
must  be  upon  eonditions.^ 

The  Count  ef  Feix  smiled  bitlerly.  *«  Lady,"  he 
replied,  **  I  ncyer  yet  was  found  feariul  of  death, 
nor  weakly  clinging  to  (his  mortal  being ;  yet  I  will 
net  lightly  east  my  life  away  :  but  thy  conditioBs 
must  not  be  severe  ones,  for  Francis  of  Foix  holds 
his  life  as  a  jewel  pleasant  to  possess,  worthy  of  de- 
fence, and  to  be  valued  at  a  certain  price ;  but  that 
price  is  clear  and  ascertained.  It  is  worth  so  much, 
and  no  more ;  and  he  is  not  such  an  idle  spendthrift 
as  to  give  one  jot  beyond  the  real  value.  May  I 
crave  to  know  ^tX  are  the  conditions  V* 

**  These,"  answered  Isabel ;  her  brow  again  grow- 
ing eloudy,'  at  the  little  esteem  in  which  he  raemed 
to  hold  her  ofiers.  **  Thou  shalt  renonnce  Blanche 
of  Navarre;  then  shalt  never  see  her  more;  thou 
•halt  acknowledge  publicly " 

«"  Hold,  lady  !  hold,"  exchiimed  the  count ;  **  It 
is  needless  to  add  another  word ;  it  is  needless  to 
shame  your  Hps,  by  giving  them  to  utter  one  more 
unworthy  demand.  I  will  not  renounce  Blanche  of 
Navarre -^I  will  not  premise  never  to  see  her  more. 
God  and  my  honor  forbid !  If  I  live,  I  will  love 
her;  and,  dying,  I  will  leve  her  also.  Through 
every  hour  of  existence,  from  the  present  moment 
to  the  last  instant  of  the  doubtful  future,  I  will 
think  of  her,  I  will  love  her,  I  will  adore  her.  The 
memory  of  her  love  thall  give  me  consolation  and 
support  even  in  the  hour  of  death ;  and  the  moment 
when  thy  fell  vengeance  triumphs  over  my  mortal 
Ufe,  remembrance  of  her  shall  enable  me  to  pet 
your  injustice  at  defiance.  Her  love  shall  give  me 
strength  and  courage,  her  virtue  guide  me  np  to 
heaven  I" 

Park  and  fearful  was  the  expression  that  came 
over  the  features  of  Isabel  of  Valois.  Her  beauty 
grew  like  the  beauty  of  the  fiend,  whore  loveliness 
was  clouded  with  hiate  and  with  despair.  But  that 
countenance,  all  powerful  and  expressive  as  it  was, 
couhi^H^  little  convey  all  the  fieiy  passions  that 
strugfJ^Blllliir  breast ;  for  an  instant  she  gasped 
for  breaUi ;  and  then,  exclaiming,^*'  Thou  hast 
chosen  thy  fete  I  be  it  as  thou  hast  said !"  she 
■tru^l^r  hand  against  the  door.  It  opened :  but, 
befoi«^ne  <iuitted  the  dungeon,  she  once  afl:ain 
turned  to  the  Count'de  Foix,  and,  aetting  her  white 
teeth  fest  together,  she  muttered, — **  Thou  scomest 
my  kindness  as  thou  hast  scorned  my  love;  but 
thou  shall  know  what  my  hate  eaa  do.  They  have 
told  thee  that  thou  art  to  die  within  these  prison 
walls ;  but  I  tell  thee,  no !  thou  shalt  die  hke  a  com- 
mon malefeetor,  on  the  public  acafiald.  Not  one 
pang  shall  be  spared  thee :  the  grinning  popalaoa» 


the  roaring  erowd,  the  tall  seailbld,  the  sword  I 
ed  with  the  blood  of  traitors  and  of  muidorem,  tiae 
hand  of  the  common  butoher — all  that  can  make 
death  shameful  and  terrible,  shall  fall  upon  theft  ; 
and,  if  in  thine  hour  of  death  thou  remend)ero0t 
Blanche  of  Navarre,  Isabel  of  Valois  shall  not  be 
forgotten!" 

He  gazed  upon  her,  as  sho  spoke,  calmly  and 
sternly  ;  and,  on  her  part,  after  hs^g  paused  for  a 
moment  in  silence,  with  her  bright  ^es  flashings, 
and  her  whole  form  enlarged  with  passion,  as  if 
seeking  in  vain  f«r  more  words  to  give  utterance  to 
her  haired,  she  suddenly  quitted  the  dungeon,  and 
I  he  door  doeed  behind  her.  fiihe  stood  in  the  loos 
vaulted  passage,  where,  on  either  hand,  appeared 
manifold  rows  of  arches,  leading  to  many  an  abodn 
of  misery  and  horror,  with  the  jaHor  who  had  ae- 
•ompanied  her  to  the  oelL  holding  up  a  torch  to 
light  her  foetstqis,  on  their  way  throngh  thoao 
damp,  wouldy  corridors,  and  with  the  wmnan  who 
had  followed  her  thither,  gaxing  up  in  her  fece,  in 
order  to  read  from  the  expression  that  it  bore,  what 
were  the  emotions  which  her  visit  to  the  prisoner 
had  produced. 

Isabel  of  Valois,  however,  did  not  advance  npon 
the  path  to  which  the  jailor  pointed ;  and  over  her 
beautiful  eountsnanoe  she  did  not  even  strive  to 
cast  that  ordinary  veil  which  might  shade  or  soften 
the  picture  of  the  wrought  and  agitated  souL  The 
passions,  the  turbulent  passions  within  her  boeom, 
were,  at  that  moment,  incapable  of  concealment  or 
disguise.  The  moment  the  door  of  the  dungeon 
had  dosed  beliind  her,  she  paused,  and  stood  as  if 
rooted  to  the  ground,  with  her  eyes  bent  down 
upon  the  damp  gray  pavement,  and  Uie  deep  lines 
of  intense  thought  knitting  her  feir,  splendid  brow. 
Her  lott  hsnd  and  arm  fell  dead  and  motionless  by 
her  side ;  and  in  the  relaxed  dropping  of  eadi  long, 
(^lender  finger,  it  appeared  as  if  all  power  and  sen- 
sation therein  were  at  an  end.  But  the  right  hand, 
which  was  rather  raised,  with  the  fingers,  clenched 
tight,  as  when  ske  had  strudL  it  against  the  door,  r»> 
maiiied  contracted  for  several  minutes,  while  the 
same  strong  passion  which  had  moved  her  in  the 
dungeon  continued  powerful  in  her  heart 

After  a  time,  however,  the  fingers  opened,  the 
hand  fell  slowly  to  her  side ;  and,  though  the  eye 
still  remained  fixed  upon  the  ground,  a  change  of 
expression  came  over  the  living  picture  of  her  fecew 
The  knitted  brow  again  became  smooth  and  sor- 
rowful ;  the  white  teeth  were  no  longer  firmly 
pressed  together ;  the  proud  nostril  expanded,  the 
lip  quivered,  and,  clasping  her  hands  together,  i^e 
burst  into  a  bitter  fiood  of  tears,  only  interrupted 
by  convulsive  sobs,  which  seemed  to  shake  her  whole 
frame. 

This  state  continued  for  several  minutes,  while 
the  attendant  gased  on  her  with  apprehension  and 
anxiety,  and  ^e  jailor  cast  dawn  his  eyet  in  sur> 
priwe,  at  a  scene  of  which  he  Uk  that  he  ou^t  not 
to  have  been  a  witness.  It  next  became  evident 
t^at  she  struggled  against  her  tears,  and  atrore  to 
master  the  agitation  which  produced  them ;  and, 
as  shtt  found  all  ordinary  efforts  vain,  she  worked 
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*  op  into  fory  •!  hcfMlf,  for  ghrinf  w«j  to 
■  that  oTerpow«red  her :  she  atainped 
her  foot  apon  the  ground ;  ebo  struck  her  hand 
rngMDit  her  brow ;  and,  exclaiming,  "  Fool !  fool ! 
Ibol  that  I  am !"  she  tamed  violently  to  the  wo- 
mmn,  crying,  <*  What  stare  you  at,  minion  ?  Dare 
ymx  comment  on  the  actions  of  yoHr  queen  !  Pol- 
low  behind  me !  Lead  on,  sir,  with  the  torch,  lead 
on  I  There  is  some  gold  for  thee ;  but  thou  hsdst 
better  tear  out  for  ever  from  the  book  of  memory 
wkat  thou  hast  seen  this  night— otherwise  thou 
Bluest  find  a  surer  and  more  silent  dwelling  than 
thiae  own  dungeons.    Lead  on,  I  say !  lead  on  !*' 

The  prisen  and  the  palace  are,  in  all  ages  of  ty- 
ranny and  of  barbarism,  in  near  companionship ; 
and  from  the  dungeons  whidi  Isabel  of  Valois  had 
JQst  visited*  a  long  passage  beneath  the  great  square 
of  Pampelnna,  and  a  spiral  staircase,  led  her  back 
to  the  abode  of  her  husband.  As  she  mounted 
aiowly,  step  by  step,  the  Queen  of  Navarre  had 
tine  to  recall  lUl  her  courage,  to  steel  her  haughty 
heart,  and  to  eflhce  the  traces  of  agitation  which 
bar  strongly  excited  passions  had  left  behind.  She 
paused  for  a  moment,  however,  in  her  own  apartr 
nenta.  She  carefully  washed  the  marks  of  tears 
away ;  she  arranged  her  dress  with  studied  grace 
and  elegance ;  she  called  to  her  aid  every  art  of 
faecinstion ;  and  then  proceeded  to  seek  the  weak 
piinee  who  had  placed  his  happiness,  his  honor, 
and  his  fame,  in  the  hands  of  one  so  little  worthy 
of  the  trust.  He  welcomed  her  with  a  glad  em- 
brace ;  for  of  late  i^e  had  been  rather  a  niggard  of 
her  presence,  and  had  taught  her  husband  to  vakie 
her  smiles,  by  making  them  more  rare. 

**  Hast  thou  beard  the  tidings,  my  Isabel  V*  he 
aaid;  **hast  tiiou  heard  the  discovery  we  have 
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Isabel  of  Valois — like  all  human  beings  when 
excited  by  strong  passions  to  pursue  evil  schemes 
— 4elt  more  than  just  apprehension  at  every  sound 
and  at  every  sight  around  her.  Bach  change,  each 
news,  each  step  that  she  herself  took  forwvd,  agi- 
tated her  whole  heart,  lest  soaie  interposing  hand 
should  pluck  her  back  from  the  eourae  which  she 
was  determined  to  pursue ;  and  the  words  of  her 
hosbaod  instantly  excited  fear  that  some  unforeseen 
event  might  throw  a  stumbling-block  in  her  course. 

**  Ifo,  sir,"  she  replied, — "  no ;  I  have  heard  no 
lewBy  I  have  heard  no  tidings.  Keep  me  not  in 
saspense,  my  lord ;  tell  me  what  has  occurMd." 

**  Nothing  to  displease  nor  harm  thee,''  he  re- 
plied, marking  the  diange  upon  her  countenance ; 
**it  is,  merely,  that  my  unhappy  sister  Blanche, 
that  disgrace  to  oar  race  and  name,  was  seen  yes- 
ItnUy  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pampeluna  by  a 
pnest*who  was  passing  through  a  small  village  not 
&r  oft.  It  was  said  that  she  had  sent  a  messenger 
to  Don  Ferdinand  de  Ley  da ;  and,  not  an  hour  ago. 
Iked  him  called  to  my  presence,  and  asked  if  such 
tiftigs  were  true.  He  replied,  that  he  bad  Ksceived 
asitker  letter  nor  raeesage  from  Blanche  of  Na- 
vana,  bat  that  he  doubted  not  the  tale  of  her  behig 
m  the  neighbofhood  was  well  founded.  He  pro- 
~,  morcoveT'-on  my  strict  injunctions— that. 


If  ihe  aought  refuge  with  him  or  with  his  sistor,  wha. 
was  ever  her  dear  friend,  he  would  bring  hm  to  mf 
presence.'' 

"  I  love  not  that  Don  Ferdhuffid  de  L^da  ^ 
bufst  forth  Isabel  of  Valois,  vehonently  ;  **  I  love 
him  not— 4  doubt  hia  deubte-dealing  promises. 
Once  already  he  haadceeived  and  disappointed  me ; 
and,  if  you  tnist  to  hia  word  you  wiH  find  that  he 
has  some  specious  under  meaniof  l^  which  he  will 
break  his  engagement,  yet  keep  his  oenscience 
whole.  No,  no,  my  lord :  if  you  love  Isabel  of 
Valois,  and  would  remove  the  stain  from  your 
house  by  punishing  properly  her  who  haa  incusred 
it,  follow  my  advice." 

^  What  wouldst  thou  haive  me  do  1"  demanded 
the  king.  «*  I  will  do  any  thing  in  reaaon  topleaae 
thee,  Isabel." 

"  Thus,  then,  act,  my  lord,"  she  rsplied ;  **  and 
do  it,  net  to  please  me,  but  for  your  own  honor's 
sake.  Deal  not  upon  this  Count  of  Foix  as  upon 
a  private  enemy  whom  you  remove  firom  your  path 
in  secret;  but,  judged  and  condemned  as  he  is  by 
public  judges  appointed  to  try  him,  let  his  exeeu- 
tioQ  bo  public,  and  in  the  face  of  day.  Proclaim 
to  all  the  land  around,  that  on  the  day  ai^r  to- 
morrow, at  the  hour  of  noon,  Francfs  of  Feiz, 
oondearaed  to  death  for  having  entered  your  do- 
minions with  the  semblance  of  peace ;  for  having 
gone  into  your  frontier  fortresaea  aa  a  spy,  and 
afterward  haviug  in  arms  attacked  and  slain  your 
subjects  in  the  execulion  of  your  orders,  will  bow 
his  head  to  the  block,  and  undergo  the  sentence  of 
his  judges.  Let  this  be  spread  for  and  wide ;  and, 
my  lifo  for  it,  if  Blanche  of  Navarre  be  within  heaiv 
ing  of  the  tale,  the  will  come  forth  from  bet  con- 
cailment  to  save  her  lover  from  the  sword." 

**  Perhaps  it  may  be  ao,"  replied  the  king»  **  But 
yet,  Isabel,  I  fear  to  delay  the  execution,  or  to  mahe^ 
it  totf  pubHc  Many  of  the  nobles  already  murmw ; 
many  afhnn  that  Blanche  is  innocent ;  and  I  fear 
that,  did  the  French  king,  who  is  even  now  upon 
our  frontier,  affi>rd  tbcra  any  encouragement  to  de- 
liver his  vassal,  the  Count  of  Foix,  they  might  rite 
in  rebellion  against  their  monarch's  authority.  You 
know  not  these  proud  Navarrese,  Isabel ;  you  know 
them  not  so  well  as  1  de." 

*<  Out  upon  the  king  whofears  his  own  subjects  !^ 
replied  leabel  of  Valois :  *'  I  trust  my  husband  is 
not  such.  Out  upon  him,  I  say !  Call  in  your 
troops,  my  lord;  exert  your  courage;  summon 
round  yeu  those  whom  you  know  to  be  faithful  to 
you ;  and  fear  not  but  that  the  traitors  will-  fall 
down  and  lick  the  dust  beneath  your  feet.  Fie  on 
it !  the  French  king  gives  them  no  encouragement. 
Is  not  Charles  my  own  cousin,  near  to  me  in  blood 
and  in  afleclion  t  and,  had  he  been  willing  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  uf  this  Count  of  Foix,  would  he 
not  have  done  it  long  ago,  when  «ll  the  eount'e 
followers  and  vavasors  were  clamorous  at  the  gates 
of  Toulouse  for  nsaistance  ?  Let  it  be  proclaimed 
far  and  near,  that  the  count  suffers  the  day  after 
to-morrow ;  and,  without  direct  aaseition,  let  it  be 
insinuated,  that  the  only  means  to  save  his  lifo  is 
the  prodttctton  of  Blanche  of  Navarre^" 
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«  Welt  Isabel,*'  r^liod  the  king,  **  doubtlcM  tbon 
jlidgeet  wisely.  Order  all  this  as  thou  wouldsi  wish : 
but,  also,  take  care ;  and  ever  remember  that  many 
eyea  are  ^ed  upon  our  actiens,  and  that  we  must 
not  dar«  to  stretch  authority  beyond  a  certain  limit." 

"  Dare  !*'  exclaimed  Isabel  ef  Yaiois^^*'  dare  !'* 
and  for  a  moment  she  gazed  upon  liim  with  a 
glance  in  which  the  indignation  and  contempt  of 
her  fiery  and  haughty  spirit  struggled  with  artful 
wile,  customary  sell-command,  soft  blandishment, 
and  all  the  subtle  coquetry,  with  whidi  w»man, 
weak  in  power,  and  denied  participation  ef  com- 
mand, so  often  obtains  unseen  the  authority  from 
which  man  would  exclude  her,  rules  where  she  is 
supposed  to  be  ruled,  and  tramples  on  tha  habitual 
tyrant  of  her  sex.  Art,  however,  conquered  even 
passion.  She  cast  herself  upon  the  Aoaom  of  the 
king.  She  bade  him  think  ol  his  honor,  where  she 
consulted  nothing  but  her  own  passions ;  she  bade 
him  consider  the  claims  of  justice,  while  she  sought 
nothing  but  vengeance.  Rhe  qualified  every  evil 
wish  by  some  glorious  name,  and  she  persuad«d 
him  te  what  she  would,  while  be  iancied  that  she 
but  strengthened  him  in  his  own  upright  [principles. 
Her  schemes  were  approved  of,  her  wishw  granted; 
her  whole  step  and  figure  were  animated  by  the 
thought  of  having  in  her  power  her  that  she  hated 
with  undivided  enmity,  and  him  for  whom  her  love 
struggled  with  her  wrath  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
that  wrath  but  the  more  deadly. 

'J'he  fatal  morning  arrived.  Tho  glorious  sun- 
shine of  that  bright  land  spread  over  the  whole 
scene ;  and  the  awful  scaffold,  covered  with  cloths 
of  orimson  and  black  was  raised  before  the  win- 
dows ef  the  palace.  Guards  and  attendants  took 
their  plaees  round  about.  The  gazing  crowd  had 
gathered  early,  and  filled  aH  the  square  ;  and  on  a 
platform  which  was  raised  near  the  spot  prepared 
for  the  coming  tragedy,  was  seen  a  chair  of  state, 
destined  for  the  monarch  o  f  the  land,  and  already 
surrounded  by  various  officers  of  his  household.  It 
was  seme  time  ere  the  king  himself  appeared  ;  and 
when  he  did  to,  all  eyes  were,  of  course,  turned  to- 
ward that  spot ;  but  the  dull  and  heavy  frown  upon 
his  countenance  seemed  gathered  there  expressly  to 
extinguish  all  hope  of  mercy  from  one  who  had 
|M8sed  his  life  in  idle  pursuits,  snd  who  had  the 
weaknesses  of  a  gentle  mind  without  possessing 
any  of  the  redeeming  qualities.  The  trumpets 
founded  as  he  appeared.  The  heralds  summoned 
the  Count  of  Foix,  in  a  loud  voice,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  free  agent,  to  appear  and  answer  for  the 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  in  a  moment  after 
he  was  led  ^rward  to  the  firont  of  the  scafibJ,  and 
the  accusation  and  the  sentence  read  before  bis  face. 

He  was  very  pale.  The  rosy  hue  of  health,  which 
ke  had  regained  after  his  wounds,  had  faded  away 
under  long  imprisonment ;  and  an  ashy  shade,  dif- 
ferent altogether  from  the  pallor  of  apprehension, 
remained  fixed  upon  his  countenance.  His  eye 
was  calm  and  steadfast,  his  step  firm  and  proud ; 
no  quivering  of  the  lip  betrayed  the  smallest  agita- 
tion, no  tremor  of  the  frame  showed  the  slightest 
touch  of  fear^at  his  meeting  fiice  to  face  with  The 


Great  Enemy.  He  stood  calmly,  with  hie 
cled  arms  crossed  ypon  his  bread  boeom,  wliile  tbc 
charge  and  the  seniance  wore  read ;  and  his  eye 
wandered  over  the  people,  as  if  he  listi>iied  but 
lightly  to  a  matter  uuworihy  of  attention,  while  the 
calumnies  urged  against  hi^u  were  repeated,  and  the 
iniquitous  sentence  which  doomed  him  to  the  block 
was  re-pronounced.  When  it  was  over,  and  the 
harsh  and  dissatisfied  murmur  had  subsided,  he  ad- 
dressed the  people  in  a  voice,  clear  but  not  loud, 
which  penetrated  to  the  utmost  extreoies  of  the 
great  square,  and  was  heard  almost  by  every  ear  in 
the  silent  multitude. 

'<  Ye  have  heard,"  be  said,  **  charges  that  are 
false ;  and  ye  have  listened  to,  and  sanctioned  by 
your  presence,  a  sentence   that  is  iniquitous,  iu 
itself,  base  in  its  motives,  weak  rn  its  pretences, 
and  alike  unworth)'  of  the  monarch  of  a  geuer»u« 
pbople,  and  the  judges  of  a  free  und  warlike  land. 
But  I  am  here,  a  stranger  ifi  the  midst  uf  you,  with 
none  to  plead  my  cause,  with  none  to  defend  nsy 
right :  and,  although  I  might  well  calculate  upon 
some  one  from  among  the  renowned  nobility  of  this 
country  standing  forth  to  do  justice  to  the  wronged 
and  the  oppressed,  yet  I  forgive  even  thoee  who 
abandon  me,  in  this  my  latest  hour ;  and  only  be- 
seech them  to  believe,  that  not  only  am  I  innocent 
of  one  foul  charge  brought  against  me,  but  that  the 
sweet  princess  of  vour  native  land — the  pure,  the 
bright,  the  beautilul,  the  noble-r-ts  belied  by  the 
base  accusations  which  have  breH  spoken  against 
her,  by  tho  very  lips  that  should  have  maintained 
her  honor,  and  havo  upheld  her  fame.  Oh,  Blanche 
of  Navarre !    Blanche  of  Navarre !    that   which 
weighs  most  heavily  upon  this  heavy  heart  it,  that 
my  follies,  or  ray  vices — follies  which  thy  wisdom 
has  shown  me,  vices  which  thy  virtues  have  done 
away — should  have  furnished  thine  enemies  with  a 
pretext  for  blackening  the  unspotted  purity  of  thy 
anfircHc  name.  Oh,  Blanche  of  Nnvarrc !  Blanche 
of  Navarre  !  if  there  be  one  good  and  nob!e  soul 
that  liears  me,  they  will  tell  thee,  when  I  am  dead, 
that  with  my  last  words,  with  my  latest  breath, 
with  the  ultimate  ofibrt  of  a  spirit  born  for  other 
werids,  I  did  justice  to  thy  purity,  and  died  defend* 
ing  thee  from  slander  1" '- 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  crowd  beyond ; 
there  came  bud  voices  and  shouting  tonguea.  The 
populace  drew  back,  and  o,>ened  a  way  toward  the 
scafTeld ;  and  a  hand-fitter  moved  forward  through 
the  midst,  preceded  by  a  cavalier  in  the  simple  robes 
of  peace,  but  followed  by  a  long  train  of  men-at- 
arms.  The  King  of  Navarre  gazed  eagerly  upon 
the  sight,  with  feelings  well  nigh  approaehing  unte 
dastard  fear ;  but  his  opprehenaions  were  instantly 
relieved,  when  he  recognised  in  the  first  of  the  train 
the  person  of  Don  Ferdinand  de  Leyda. 

"  Where  am  I! — whither  have  ye  brought  me  1*' 
said  a  voice  from  the  litter,  as  soon  as  they  set  it 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  ;  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, a  email  fair  hand  from  within  drew  back  tlM 
curtains.  It  was  the  hand  of  Blanche  of  Navarre. 
Her  eye  first  fell  upon  the  multitude,  who,  silent  as 
death,  watched  for  seiue  coming  event ;  and,  at  the 
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ai|^  of  the  wide  wet  of  huiiuui  §um  that  iwept 
anmnd  her,  the  shrank  back  agtin.  But,  the  mo- 
Bent  after,  the  scaflbld  and  its  dreadful  apparel,  the 
block,  the  executioner,  the  guards,  met  her  eyes— 
with  Francis  of  Foiz,  chained  and  bare-headed,  in 
^  front. 

The  uioltitttde  was  forgotten ;  deep,  overpower- 
ing love,  was  all  that  she  felt ;  all  that  she  thought 
of  waa  fear  for  him  she  loved.  She  clasped  her 
hands — she  gaz«d  at  him  one  moment  in  breathless 
agon  J ;  then,  darting  forward,  she  passed  the  guards, 
who  opposed  her  not,  east  herself  into  his  arms, 
and  wept. 

A  loud  shout  of  piiy  and  sympathy  broke  from 
the  people  ;  but  it  was  searcely  sufficient  to  drewn 
a  wild  and  angry  c^y  which  eame  from  a  tall  win- 
dow above  the  scaflbld,  at  which,  also,  a  beautiful 
hot  flend-tike  face  waa  seen  glaring  for  a  moment. 
lliere  were  swords  drawn  among  the  people  also. 
The  mon-at-arma  who  had  followed  the  Ktter  pressed 
en  and  surrounded  the  scaffold ;  and  the  king,  pale 
as  death  ikhered  forth  an  ordsr  to  stay  the  execu- 
tion. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Don  Ferdi- 
nand 1**  he  demanded,  endeavoring  to  assume  some 
portion  of  kingly  dignity.  **  How  dare  yen  ap- 
proach our  presence  in  arms  at  such  a  moment  ?" 

Ere  Don  Ferdinand  tould  answer,  another  actor 
had  appeared  on  that  strange  scene.  Unveiled,  un- 
covered, with  her  profuse  black  hair  broken  from 
ilB  gatherings,  and  floating  wild  about  her  should- 
ers— her  eyes  flashing  livhig  Are,  her  lips  quiver- 
ing, hot  small  bands  clenched — Isabel  of  Taleis 
rasbed  from  the  palace  and  stood  beside  her  hus- 
band. **  Give  the  wnrd,  my  lord  !**  she  cried, — 
''give  the  word!  Strike  off  the  traitor's  head! 
What !  will  ye  suffer  him  to  escape,  when  one 
word  will  bring  the  sword  upon  his  neck  1  Then 
I  will  speak :  strike,  executioner — strike !  Traitor, 
do  you  not  obey  V* 

But  the  king  again  held  up  his  hand  as  a  sign  to 
finbear ;  and  Don  Ferdinand  de  Leyda  answered : 
**  Let  me  beseech  you,  sire,*'  heeixclaimed,  «  on  no 
Motive  wliatsoever,  to  suflmr  this  matter  to  firoceed. 
Give  instant  orders,  let  me  entreat  yen,  for  the  exe- 
eotnner  to  descend  firom  the  seaffald,  lest  the  tumult 
go  en  to  dangerous  results." 

The  king  followed  his  suggestion  at  once,  and 
the  movements  which  were  taking  place  among  the 
people  subsided;  though  all  presiied  forward  to 
gather,  as  far  as  possible,  what  was  passiag  be- 
tween Don  Ferdinand  and  the  king. 

**  Yon  are  in  erroc,  sire,"  continued  the  former, 
as  soon  as  the  executioner  had  with^wi*i,  "  you 
are  in  error  in  regard  to  my  having  ventured  to 
come  armed  in  your  presence.  I  am  unarmed— I 
am  without  followers.  These  men-at-arms  before 
yon  are  the  escort  of  your  sister,  the  Princess 
Blanche,  sent  hither  with  her  by  your  most  noble 
friend  and  ally,  the  King  of  France.  I  promised  you, 
sire,  that  if,  on  her  return,  she  applied  to  me,  I 
would  bring  her  to  your  presence  without  an  in- 
stant's delay.  I  have  obeyed  yen,  and  have  fulfilled 
my  word ;  but  I  am  charged  by  the  Dauphin  Charles, 


who  now  holds  the  valley  of  Bastan  with  hislbraas, 
to  demand  at  your  bandi,  free  and  uninjuMd,  bis 
eouain,  Franeis,  Count  of  Foiz.  He  added,  tof ,  a 
threat,  painful  for  a  subjeet  of  Navarre  to  repeat, 
but  it  must  be  told.  He  saya,  that  if  oim  hair  of 
the  count's  head  has  &llen,  he  will  take  the  crown 
from  off  your  brow  before  a  month  be  oTer :  that 
he  will  lay  the  whole  land  prostrate  in  blood  and 
ashes,  and  not  leave  one  stone  of  your  capital  dty 
standing  upon  another." 

The  king  turned  toward  Isabel  of  Valois,  with 
his  lip  and  cheek  as  sickly  as  a  withering  flower. 
**  Thou  hearest,  Isabel,"  he  said,--<«  thou  hearest  ?" 

**  Coward !"  she  burst  forth,  with  firantic  vehe- 
mence,— "  coward  and  fool !  If  thou  wonldst  de- 
serve the  name  of  man,  put  on  thine  armor,  mount 
thy  horse,  and  then  strike  off  the  head  of  thine 
enemy  !  Put  thy  Kght  sister  in  some  holy  house; 
set  the  head  of  this  subtle  traitor  tipon  the  gates  to 
welcome  hie  French  allies ;  and  then  lead  forth  thy 
barons  to  fight  for  their  native  land !" 

**  Madam,"  interposed  Den  Ferdinand,  before  the 
king  eould  answer,  **  the  plan  is  a  brave  and  goodly 
one ;  but,  I  fear  me,  it  would  not  succeed." 

"  Why  nott"  cried  Isabel  of  Valois,—"  Traitor ! 

why  not  ?    Thou  tremMest  for  thy  head ; — I  see 

it !    Thinkeet  thou  that  all  the  nobles  of  Navarre 

re  false  and  subtle  as  thyself  ?    Traitor !  I  say, 

why  not?" 

*'For  this  simple  reason,"  replied  Don  FerdS 
nand,  taking  a  roll  of  parchment  from  an  attendant 
who  had  followed  htm :  '*  the  nobles  of  Navarre, 
assembled  at  my  house  last  night,  hereby  declare 
that  thery  are  ready  at  all  times  to  aid  their  king  in 
just  an«f  hononbie  warftre ;  but  they  will  not  sup- 
port him  in  unjust  deeds,  nor  draw  Aeir  swords  to 
pander  to  the  vengeanee  of  a  woman.  Unless  the 
Count  of  Foiz  be  freed,  and  due  compensation 
made  unto  him  for  what  he  has  already  suffered, 
not  one  of  all  the  vassals  of  the  crown  will  take 
the  field  against  the  power  of  France  so  long  as 
the  crown  rests  on  the  head  where  now  it  stands. 
When  Prance  shall  have  avenged  herself  against 
theso  who  have  injured  and  insulted  her  in  the  per- 
son of  one  of  her  high  vassals,  we  wilt  defend  our- 
selves :  but  we  will  neither  abet  nor  screen  injue- 
tice ;  we  will  not  participate  in  murder  under  any 
form ;  we  will  not  oppress  our  native  princess,  nor 
hear  her  fair,  her  virtuous,  and  her  honored  nastie 
traduced,  and  then  uphold  the  calumniator  with  our 
swords.  Two  hundred  hands  have  put  their  names 
to  this  I"' 

«  Hearest  thou?  hearest  thoni"  cried  Isabel  of 
Valois ;  her  whole  frame  writhing  viiih  the  agony 
of  her  passion.  «*  Oh,  do  one  manly  act,  wad  strike 
him  dead !  or  let  me  do  it !"  she  ezolaimed,  snatch- 
ing the  dagger  from  bet  husband's  belt,  and  spring- 
ing on  Don  Ferdinand  de  Leyda.  But  the  wary 
Navarroae  was  prepared ;  he  took  one  step  aside, 
as  she  darted  forward,  caught  the  uplifted  hand, 
wrenched  the  dsgger  f^m  it,  and  cast  the  weapon, 
with  a  scoff,  into  the  crowd.  **  Madam,"  he  said. 
"  your  justice  is  somewhat  summaiy  !" 

She  stamped,  she  tore  her  hab,  she  rent  her 
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covering  from  her  oonTolsed  bosom ;  her  eyoe  grew 
wild,  Ibe  light  of  reason  went  out  in  them ;  and, 
with  loud  screams,  and  strange,  incoherent  Mas- 
phfimios,  she  was  carried  away  from  that  awful  scene 
in  the  arms  of  the  attendants.  The  moment  that 
she  was  gone,  Don  Ferdinand  de  Leyda  knelt  at 
the  king's  feet 

"  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  we  believe  that  you  have 
been  deeeived  in  many  things.  We  pray  you,  for 
your  own  welfare,  forthe  peace  of  your  people,  and 
the  safety  of  your  crown,  instantly  to  command 
those  bonds  to  be  taken  from  the  haiula  of  the  noble 
Count  de  Foix ;  to  send  him  back  in  honor  to  his 
own  country;  and«  as  a  compensation  for  the 
wrongs  he  has  suffered,  to  grant  him  the  hand  of 
your  fair  sister,  with  such  a  dowry  as  the  States  of 
Navarre  shall  vote.  See,  my  lord— see  how  fondly 
he  still  holds  her  to  his  bosom,  even  in  thorn  mana- 
cled arms.  Let  the  chains  bo  taken  off;  and,  in 
pity,  let  the  princess  remain.  Thus  shall  you  merit 
the  love  of  your  people ;  thus  shall  you  turn  away 
the  enmity  of  your  mighty  neighbor ;  thus  shall 
you  render  your  nobles  invincible  against  your  ad- 
versaries." 

« If- such  be  the  wish  of  my-  vassals,"  said  the 
weak  king,  **  be  it  as  you  say,  Don  Ferdinand ;  I 
will  do  any  thing  to  gain  the  love  of  my  people. 
Nor  do  I  doubt  that  I  have  been  deceived  in  this 
matter,  since  you  assure  me  that  it  is  so.  Let  the 
Count  de  Foix  be  set  free ;  and,  as  to  my  sister 
Blanche,  I  beseech  you,  let  her  repose  with  your 
sister,  Don  Ferdinand ;  for  I  would  not  take  her 
back  to  the  paUce,  till  I  have  argued  the  matter 
with  my  fair,  but  somewhat  hasty  queen." 

Don  Ferdinand  couki  scarcely  repress  the  scorn 
that  roee  in  his  heart:  but  he  bowed  his  head  luw, 
with  all  ceremonious  respect ;  and  the  king,  rising, 
eeemed  to  hesitate  whether  he  should  retiite  or  re- 
main. A  word  from  Don  Ferdinand,  however,  in- 
duced him  at  once  te  withdraw ;  and  the  loud  shouts 
which  were  bursting  from  the  people,  as  they  saw 
the  guards  removing  the  chains  from  the  hands  of 
the  Count  de  Feiz,  only  served  to  hasten  the  re- 
treat of  the  king.  With  trembling  hands,  Blanche 
aided  to  unbind  him  she  loved ;  and  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, passing  onward  to  the  scaffold,  grasped  him 
warmly  by  the  band.  Francis  of  Foix  cast  his 
arms,  alternately,  round  his  friend  and  round  her 
he  loved ;  and,  amidst  the  loud  and  gratuiating 
ahouts  of  the  people,  they  led  him  down  from  the 
sca^ld. 

Repose  and  refreshment  ^re  necessary  to  all ; 
and  Don  Ferdinand  would  lot  suSer  his  friend  to 
agitate  the  fair  girl,  whose  heart  had  been  already 
■o  terribly  tried,  till  she  had  obtained  some  rest  in 
the  apartments  of  his  sister.  At  night,  however, 
they  all  met  again ;  and,  in  that  same  ball  where, 
en  his  first  coming  to  Navarre,  Francis  of  Foix  had 
spoken  light  and  ungenerous  words  of  Blanche  of 
Navarre ;  in  that  same  hall  where,  two  months 
after,  he  had  in  her  hearing  recanted  his  error, 
avowed  his  bve,  and  defended  her  fame :  in  that 
same  hall,  he  held  her  to  his  boeom  as  his  pro- 
mised bride.    The  monarch  had  given  hia  consent ; 


the  nobles  of  Navarre  had  pledged  themselves  Ibr 
the  States ;  and,  with  Ferdinand  de  Leyda  and  h.i6 
fair  sister,  the  count  sat  down  to  meat,  seated  be- 
side her  he  loved.  For  a  time,  the  emotions  ef  their 
hearts  were  too  intense  for  aught  but  silence ;  hot 
gradually,  as  their  Ci)niposure  whs  in  some  degree 
restored,  and  as  D(»n  Ferdinand  and  his  sister,  with 
kindly  skill,  strove,  by  cheerful  words  and  bland 
encouragement,  to  banish  all  the  fearful  niemoriee 
of  the  past,  Blanche  whs  won  frem  her  silence, 
and  was  induced  te  tell — though  the  tnle  was,  more 
than  onee,  interrupted  with  tears — the  story  of  all 
that  had  befallen  her  since  she  had  parted  with  her 
lover  in  the  raouHtains. 

Oh,  with  what  deep  interest,  with  what  intenss 
emotion,  did  Francis  of  Foix  listen  to  all  that  she 
hail  done,  to  all  that  she  had  suffered  !  How  his 
heart  beat,  when  she  told  him  that  the  horse  which 
she  Had  ridden  had  been  killed  by  the  lightning,  ain] 
the  poor  girl  who  had  felUwed  her  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  hail.  She  told,  too,  how  they  had  feuhd 
rofuge  in  the  dwelling  of  a  hermit,  among  the  hilU, 
and  how  she  heard  afterward  that  her  lever  had 
passed  while  she  remained  there.  Then  she  depict- 
ed all  her  anxiety,  all  her  apprehensions,  all  her  ef- 
forts to  discover  him,  or  to  give  him  notice  ef  where 
she  was :  and  then  she  pictured  for  him  all  the 
agony  of  her  mind,  when  some  of  the  mountain- 
eers whom  she  had  sent  to  follow  on  his  track, 
brought  her  the  tidings  of  his  appearance  at  Pam- 
peluna,  of  the  dreadful  charges  uttered  against  her- 
self^ of  his  arrest  and  threatened  destruciion.  Then 
again,  how  proudly  swelled  the  heart  of  Francis  of 
Foix,  as  she  displayed  tlie  deep,  determined  devo- 
tion with  which  she  had  resolved  to  ri«k  every 
thing  for  him,  and  only  hesitated  between  return- 
ing to  Pampeluna  and  casting  herself  at  her  bro- 
ther's feet,  or  speeding  onward  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  appealing  for  %id  and  protection  to  the 
King  of  France. 

By  the  advice  of  the  old  man  who  had  given  her 
shelter,  she  said,  i^e  had  followed  the  latter  course  \ 
and,  on  foot,  accompanied  by  no  one  but  the  hermit 
— for  her  attendant  was  unable  to  proceed — she 
had  gone  on  alone  through  the  steep  and  rugged 
passes  of  the  Pyrenneas ;  had  encountered  danger, 
privation,  fatigue,  and  pain ;  had  passeil  through 
the  rude  scenes  of  the  French  camp ;  had  been  in- 
sulted by  the  ribald  soldiery ;  bad  been  driven  from 
the  door  of  the  royal  tent ;  but,  strong  in  love,  in 
virtue,  in  noble  purposes,  had  persevered  till  she 
obtained  admittance,  and  cast  herself  at  the  mo- 
narch's feel.  She  had  told  him  all,  she  had  no  con- 
cealment frotn  him ;  she  had  spoken  to  him  as  a 
daughter  confiding  in  her  father;  and  that  noble 
king,  thoogli  he  justly  and  wisely  obtained  from  the 
hermit  such  confirmation  of  her  tale  as  he  could 
give,  believed  her  to  the  full,  Mid  instantly  com- 
manded his  son  to  advance  into  Navarre,  and  see 
right  done  to  all.  He  had  directed  him,  f^irst,  to  use 
gentle  means ;  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  his  pur^ 
pose  by  treaty  with  the  nobles  ef  the  land.  If  that 
could  not  be  done,  he  was  commanded  to  use  force. 
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and  nai  Xo  sheathe  the  •vrotd  till  he  had  freed  or 
avcbged  the  injtiTed  Tasal  of  the  French  crown. 

The  resoU  was  alrcodj  manifest ;  bnt  still,  upon 
all  the  details,  Francis  ttf  Foix  paused  with  deep 
and  tender  interest ;  making  her  dwell  upon  each 
stefi  she  took,  repeat,  oter  and  over  again,  each 
l^articular  of  her  story ,  and  tears,  which  no  sufier- 
ing  ef  his  own  had  been  able  to  draw  forth,  now 
rose  in  his  ejcs,  when  he  heard  the  sorrows,  the 
difficulties,  and  the  ptmgs,  which,  for  his  sake,  had 
been  encountered  by  Blanche  of  Navarre. 

The  tale  of  Francis  of  Foix,  and  her  he  laved, 
nmj  now  soon  be  ended.  The  King  of  Navarre 
fulfilled  his  word  to  him  in  all  things ,  for  he  was 
iw  longer  under  the  dominion  of  the  unhappy  wo- 
man whose  violent  passions  had  brought  the  fearful 
ponishiBent  of  insanity  upon  her  own  head.  Isabel 
of  Valois  was  never  restored  to  reason ;  and,  in  less 
than  two  years,  she  died,  exhausted  by  the  fury  of 
her  ravings.  Her  husband  married  agau ,  and, 
thtfogh  he  was  still  ruled  by  her  he  wedded,  the 
sway  was  more  rnikl,  Tirtucras,  and  just  Francis 
of  Foix  led  his  bride  to  the  altar,  and  bore  her  to 
his  •wn  sweet  mountain  territory,  with  joy,  and 
pride,  and  hope.  Blanche  o(  Navarre  had  taught 
him  the  difierence  between  ftjse  and  real  leva; 
and,  ill  so  teaching,  had  conferred  upon  hUn  a  bless- 
ing for  whkh  he  was  never  ungrateful. 

TheiT  days  passed  on  in  happiaess  and  peace ; 
one  long  lapse  of  sunshine,  bha  ruled  him  not ; 
she  attempted  not  to  rule  him  :  she  had  won  him 
to  virtue,  and  she  was  satisfied.  But  the  love  he 
bme  bei^—the  deep,  true,  ardent,  intense,  impas- 
aioned  lovo  whiah  he  f^At  for  the  only  woman  he 
bad  ever  loved  truly,  ruled  him,  with  unshaken 
power,  through  life.  That  which  would  give  pain 
to  Blanche  of  Navarre,  Francis  of  Foix  would  in 
no  shape  do :  that  which  would  give  her  pleasure, 
it  was  his  first  wish  to  accomplish.  But  Blanche 
of  Navarre  and  virtue  ware  one :  and  he  followed 
the  dictates  of  honor  and  of  reason,  when  he  fol- 
lawed  the  dictates  of  love. 
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Rer*  Joaepb  Ljrbrand,  of  tHe  Pkiladelphls 
Confer  enoe, 

BT  Ills  FRIEND  SAMCKL  W.  STOCKTON* 

The  faithful  Faator  daily  walks  with  God, 
In  paths  which  *'boly  mea  of  old**  have  trod, 
His  wish  in  all  tbiags  is  to  please  the  Lordt 
And  be  a  living  comment  on  his  word. 

To  pieaae  the  ear,  or  fancy *s  foolish  whim« 
And  *twiju  religion  and  ibe  worU  to  trim, 
Is  far  beneath  his  Godlike  aim  and  and, 
Be  to  his  God  would  be  a  failhftd  friend. 
T^  living  wjrd  is  alwaya  his  delight. 
He  mediiates  thereon,  both  day  and  night .' 
Aad  if  he  wiadora  lacks,  full  well  he  knows. 
To  faithful  prayer,  an  answar  God  baatowi. 


Prapar*d  to  teaah  the  way  of  Ula  dtvide, 

And  in  the  world  a  bright  example  afaiae,-' 

He  shuns  not  to  declare,  to  all  who  hear, 

The  council  of  his  God,  nor  doth  he  fear 

*'The  frowns  of  men,  or  count  their  smiles,**  but 

strives, 
To  mend  their  roaimera  and  reform  their  lives. 

He  counts  all  earthly  good,  but  **  dung  and  drom,** 
And  gloriM  in  the  CAnseerated  cross } 
He  bears  reproach,  and  contumely,  and  pain, 
Aad  suflera  loaa  thai  he  a  crown  may  gain. 

Not  Demus  like.-^for  filthy  lucre's  sake, — 
His  vews  to  God  and  to  his  brethren  break. 
In  fear  that  poverty  wilt  be  his  lot, 
And  all  the  meanness  of  an  humble  aot,— 
To  be  dependent  on  the  Lord  lor  pay, 
And  live  from  hand  to  mouth  from  day  to  day,— 
Dreading  the  lowly  walks  of  live  to  tread, 
And  from  the  rich  raoeive  bis  daily  bread,-^ 
But  boars  tbe  let  assigned,  in  humble  trust. 
That  whatsoe'er  his  state,  be  right  it  must, 
And  like  to  Paul,  that  holy  man  ol  God. 
Perceive  the  UesBiag,  tho*  ha  feels  the  rod. 
And  should  tbe  tempter  strive  to  break  his  boU 
By  *>lea8ing  baits'*  to  lure,  or  profiergold,— 
Or  strive  to  draw  aside  to  carnal  senae ; 
He  leans  on  Christ,  his  firm  aad  sure  defence 
When  all  the  gales  of  bell  cannot  prevail. 
Nor  earth  and  hell  combin'd  should  they  assail, 
To  shake  his  hope ;  which  built  upon  the  Rock, 
Shall  stand,  when  earth  recaivaa  her  final  ahock« 
He  knows  this  earth  is  not  his  resting  place. 
But  eonfident  in  all  sufficient  grace, — 
He  seeks  a  coantry  that  is  out  of  sigki. 
And  views  by  faith  **The  land  of  pure  delight." 
He  keeps  a  eonscience  void  of  all  ofienae. 
Toward  his  God,  towaid  mankind,  and  heoaa 
He  ieels  a  perfect  oahn  within  hia  breaat, 
Sweeter  to  him  than  to  the  hiborer  reat. 

Ris  self  denying  spirit  clearly  abows. 

How  maoh  ef  God-^hew  much  of  beav'n  he  knows. 

••To  jesting  which  is  not  aonvenient," 

Ha  gives  no  place,  but  with  the  best  intent. 

He  talks  of  Christ,— the  life,  the  truth,  the  way, 

A  world  of  bliss,  an  everkstiog  day. 

The  band  of  triendship  to  the  poor  he  gives, 

And  in  the  humble  cot,  where  virtue  lives. 

He  oft  is  seen,  and  often  he  has  said, — 

Tho'  poor  their  f<tre^  they  live  on  heavenly  bremd. 

And  tho'  their  dnnk  is  brought  from  yonder  weH. 

A  living  otream^  their  joyful  bosoms  swell. 

Ha  sufTera  not  upon  the  wealthy  sin. 

Bat  by  reproof  he  atr»res  their  souls  to  win. 

And  shows  them  that  true  richea  lay  in  thif,-> 

At  preoent  love  to  God,  hereafter  bHsa. 

Which  to  obtain  they  must  in  all  things  show. 

A  Ufa  of  love,— the  life  of  heav'n  below. 
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The  SabbttUi  it  u  him  t  dty  ^  ieti. 
For  tbo*  he  labon  more,  he  mor«  is  blesc. 
And  if  his  fMfale  bodbr  oft  is  tkU 
His  soul  as  eft  with  sacred  lote  is  fir'd. 
Which  time  be  quite  forgets  hie  toil  and  pain, 
In  the  sweet  faepe  a  glorious  erown  to  faia ; 
And  roinKle  with  the  blood  wash'd  best,  before 
The  eternal  throne,  and  God  and  Christ  adore. 

The  siek  and  dyiNS— his  peculiar  care, 
Have  hia  wise  oeuncil  and  his  fervent  pmyen 
To  then  he  shows  the  Aeeness  ol  6ed*s  ffmee, 
Reveal'd  through  Christ,  to  an  apostate  raee, 
Points  to  the  cross,  and  shows  the  streaming  blood, 
Thatpurgee  guilt,  and  seals  the  sons  of  God. 
But  where  ia  psace  "*  the  good  man  meets  bis  fate 
The.fergo  of  heaven,**  and  near  the  pearly  gate, 
He  loves  to  be,  lor  there  he  gets  a  sight 
**  Of  spirits  pare,'*  arrayed  in  **  spotlees  white,** 
Feels  the  so£i  lepbyrs  of  celestial  wings; 
Rich  with  the  odour  ol  tea  thoasaad  springy 
Hears  music  flowing  from  cbembio  lyres. 
And  feels  the  glow  of  heaven's  eternal  fii«s> 

Mis  winged  soul  by  day  confia'd,  opprest. 
Longs  to  depart  i*  enjoy  that  perfect  rest,' 
Delight  eitatie  t--on  hu  Saviour's  breast. 
Thus  doth  he  live,  and  when  his  time  draws  near 
To  leave  tKe  world,  he  nothing  has  to  fear. 
He  fear !  ah  no,  the  jev  that  fills  his  eye, 
Would  strengthen  him  amid  the  flames  to  die ! 

At  length  be  heara  thesnanaona  from  above,— 
Up  hither  eoose,  and  drink  the  streaias  of  love. 
A  convoy  of  aelestial  beings  vrait, 
T'  eecort  him  to  his  glorified  estate. 
Already  eunding  with  his  out-spread  wings, 
He  quick  obeys ;  and  white  the  King  of  kings. 
Prechtims— **well  dene  thou  good  and  foitbfal  one.** 
A  robe  is  brought  far  brighter  than  the  son.— 
Adorns  his  lofty  brow  a  crown  of  gold, 
Beeet  with  gen)8  most  glorious  to  behold. 
To  him  is  giv'n  the  palm  of  victory. 
And  joys  ontokl,  as  drops  in  yoa^  aea. 
Then  with  the  hosts  of  heav'n  he  ioins  to  sing. 
The  mighty  triumphs,  of  their  mightier  King ; 
Then  prostrate,  holy !  holy !  holy !  cry. 
The  Lord  God  Omnipotent  Most  High 
Forever  reigns.    This  is  the  happy  end 
Of  faithful  Pastors.    May  the  Almighty  send, 
AH  o*er  the  earth  of  such,  a  mighty  host. 
Burning  with  love  and  with  the  Holy  6host. 

There  ai«  two  dominant  desires  io  the  minds 
of  moat  human  beioga;  the  ooe  is  the  desire  of 
greatness,  the  other  of  wealth ;  fhxn  which  if  we 
could  free onrsehree, mad.  reoMiin  content  with 
beuff  as  we  are,  withent  seeking  any  thing  else, 
we  AoM  be  free  from  many  fatignes,  e^ils,  and 
anxieties  which  now  dSstreas  ns. 
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Twas  midnight,  in  sadnees   the  drunkard'a  wife 

gaz'd      % 
On  her  hovel's  dark  hearth^  where  the  last  faggot 

blaz'd. 
Nor  kaew,  whence  that  fuel  she  soon  would  require 
ibuM  come,  when  the  flame  that  now  waned  sbould 

eipire. 
She  thought  ol  the  time  when  in  ohiklhood'a  glad 

honn. 
The  hand  of  content  strew'd  her  pathway  vrith  Bow- 

ers; 
When  the  smile  of  a  father,  a  sunbeam  would  prove. 
To  dispel  ev'ry  dead  from  the  heaven  of  love ; 
When  a  mother,  life's  cup  fiU'd  with  joys  ever  brigh* 
And  a  sister's  afieetion  enhanced  the  delight. 
She  thought  d  a  brother,  the  pride  of  her  heart 
And  a  lover,  what  Mirilling  emotions  now  start  I 
Love's  Eden  has  laded,  no  pleasures  are  there 
And  the  buddings  ol  bops  y'lM  the  firaits  of  despair. 
Hark !  what  is  that  noise  which  now  faito  on  her 

ears? 
Can  it  be  the  load  voice  ol  the  Storm  King  she  bean? 
Does  the  blast  of  his  trump,  call  his  troop  from  the 

north. 
And  bids  them  to  deeds  of  deetruetion  ride  forth  ? 
Ah !  no,  *t  is  a  sound  which  more  terrors  impart ; 
*T  is  her  husband*8  rude  voice  strikes  a  pang  to  her 

heart. 
A  moment  has  pass*d,  now  before  her  he  staada 
With  his  eyee  flashing  widly,  and  death  ia  hia  hania; 
She  falls  on  her  knees,  with  her  eyes  tmiM  above, 
She  pomts  to  her  infimt  the  pledge  of  his  love : 
But  alas !  all  in  vain  for  his  reason  is  gone, 
The  man  has  departed,  the  jEend  takes  his  throne; 
He  turns  to  bis  victim  as  lowly  she  bends 
And  deep  to  its  hilt,  the  keen  dagger  desoenda. 
Ah !  never  again  shall  affection's  fond  smile 
Or  endearing  caresses,  his  sorrows  beguile. 
No  more  shall  she  haeten  his  comhig  to  greet, 
For  the  wife  of  his  bosoni  lies  dead  at  his  feet 
Ye  guardiana  of  freedom,  who  f^rlessly  atand 
The  bulwarks  of  justice,  the  pride  of  our  land; 
How  long  will  your  laws  give  such  potent  control. 
To  the  demon  of  death,  the  dark  fiend  of  the  bowl  7 
Stop  now,  and  bo  k>nger  gram  lioenav  to  kill. 
Bat  omsh  that  vile  monater,  the  worm  of  the  stilL 
Lexington^  Kv-  J^n,  1839.  D.  W. 

Experience  gradnally  teaches  as,  that  the 
greater  part  oTwhat  we  look  u^on  as  misfor- 
tunes, arises  from  our  endeayoring  to  hasten, 
to  change,  or  to  conetrain  the  natural  coarse  or 
events.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  there  were 
a  secret  chain  of  conoexioos,  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, which  would  oondoct  us  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily to  the  object  of  our  desires,  if  the  rest- 
less character  of  our  minds  did  not  from  tiaae  to 
time  lead  us  astray* 
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Vtmn  lb*  PbUi^elplH*  imxntdf  Courier. 

UNCAS. 
J  OB  THE  RIVAL  ISACUB.11S. 

AN   IVDllSf  TALK. 

Jfy  Ptq/Utor  Int^rakam,  author  of  "  LnfUU^* 
^Buriniy  or  the  Sieges^'  ''Cdplatn  Kyd^'  ^c 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  v^M  in  (he  year  1638,  that  the  haQj^ty  and 
warlike  tribe  ot  Pequots,  after  sinj^y  retistiojr 
the  iovasioo  of  their  coootry  by  our  forefatbera, 
were  defeated  by  them,  in  that  memorable  en- 
sagesnent,  which  both  history  and  tradition  have 
handed  down  to  us  under  the  distinffuithed  ap- 
pellation of  the  '^ffi'eat  swamp  fi^bt.*^  This  bat- 
tle was  so  obstinately  waged,  and  so  decidedly 
won,  that  two  band  red  warriors,  alone,  remained 
afire  o\  this  once  powerful  tribe.  These  were 
dirided  by  the  conquerors,  between  Uncas, 
sachem  of  the  brare  Moheagans  and  IVf  iantoni* 
mob,  sachem  of  the  fierce  and  arrogant  Narra- 
fansetts.  Their  hantine-groiinds  were  also 
takeo  frtxn  them ;  and,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
patnotie  obstinacy  and  hostility  to  the  English. 
It  was  decreed  that  they  should  be  deprived  of 
the  hitherto  proud  name  of  Pequot,  and  henoe> 
forward  be  kuoivn  only  by  the  names  of  the 
tribes  among  which,  rather  as  vassals  than 
equals,  they  were  distributed.  The  women  and 
nttle  children  of  this  denaturalised  people,  our 
pjuritanical  ancestors  shipped  off  to  the  planta- 
tions ID  the  West  Indies,  and  there  sold  them 
into  slavery.  By  tliis  masterly  ctntp  de  mam, 
which  might  have  conferred  honor  even  on  the 
far-sighted  policy  of  the  present  Autocrat  of 
'Russia,  were  annihilated  all  traces  of  a  people 
who  had  fearfully  contended,  inch  by  inch,  for 
their  native  land,  and  with  unchanging  courage 
every  where  exposed  their  naked  breasts  to  pro- 
tect the  soil  in  which  reposed  the  bones  of  their 
fathers. 

The  chief  allies  of  the  English  in  this  war  of 
extermination,  were  the  Sachem«,Miantonimoh 
and  Uncas.  The  latter  was  on  terms  of  amity 
with  the  English,  and  had  bound  himself,  by  a 
solemn  treaty,  to  assist  them  in  their  wars.  It 
was  partly  in  ful61ment  of  this  compact,  and 
partly  to  avenge  the  death  of  one  or  his  chief 
warriors,  treacherously  slain  by  a  Pequot,  that 
Uocas  engaged  in  these  bAstilides.  The  motives 
of  the  former  were  very  difr«;rent.  Miantooimoh 
was  a  bold,  ferocious  and  ambitious  chief,  and 
the  head  of  a  war-like  Inbe,  which,  for  centuries, 
<  was  second  only  to  the  Pequot.  More  grasping 
than  all  hi«  predecessors,  he  aspired,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  diminish  the  power  of 
his  rival  and  increase  his  own.  Ho  was  sue- 
oeufiilly  met,  however,  by  Sassacus,  theircbief, 
•a  wily, as  experienced  and  as  ambitious  as  him- 
^Mlf.  Nearly  twenty  years  were  spent  in  petty 
vilnnishes  on  the  Inirders  of  their  huntings 
^MroiHids,  in  mischievious  inroads,  and  numerous 
fsivate  assassinations;  but  without  any  advan- 
tage to  the  perseverinj^  Narragansett.  The  in- 
vitation of  the  En^hsh  was,  therefore,  gladly 
ioibraced  by  the  aspiring  Sachem ;  and  he  ral- 
lied by  the  side  of  tbote  whom  be  hated  as  iova^ 
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ders,  but  bved  at  iostrumeott  of  his  ambitioin 
views. 

AAer  the  subjugation  of  the  Pequott  by  the 
allied  forces,  the  haughty  Narragaoseit  stood 
without  a  superior  amon^e  the  Sachem;!.  Never- 
theless, his  ambitious  aud  restless  spirit  could 
not  remain  quiet.  Not  content  with  Ueins  on  an 
equal  footing  with  his  fellow  colemp  rary  chief, 
he  aspired  to  set  himself  up  as  universal  baohem 
over  all  the  iribes  of  New  England.  There 
was  but  one  chief,  he  very  well  knew,  who  dare 
$tQp  between  him  and  his  ambition.  This  was 
Uncas,  the  Mobeagan.  He  was  then  a  man  of 
noble  presence,  majestic  in  his  aspect,  and  of 
stem  and  haughty  demeanor.  He  v ts  in  the 
fiftieth  3rear  of  his  a^e ;  yet  possessed  a  sinewy 
and  athletic  frame,  which  still  retained,  with 
tlie  iron  strength  of  the  warrior  the  activity  of 
youth;  he  had  a  fiery  spirit,  with  passions  quick 
and  uncontrollable;  was  skilled  in  all  strata- 
gems of  war  and  tiie  chase,  and  was,  in  all  re- 
spects, the  bravest  warrior  and  most  distin- 
guished leader  of  his  time.  Like  all  Indians,  he 
was  cjuick  to  resent  an  aff'ront ;  unforgiving  of 
injuries,  and  revengeful.  He  was  the  head  of  a 
powerful  and  warlike  nation^  and  could  lead 
into  battle  two  thousand  warnors. 

When  Miaatonimoh  contemplated  the  p^th  of 
ambition  before  him,  the  stern  image  of  Uncas 
stood  ever  between  bim  and  the  object  of  his 
haughty  aim.  His  brow  clouded,  and  he  swore 
on  the  graves  of  his  fathers  that  Uncas  should 
die !  Miantooimoh  had  an  only  child.  Nelepe 
had  seen  eighteen  springs  when  her  father  took 
the  oath  against  the  life  of  Uncas.  She  was  a 
beautiful,  gentle  creature ;  with  large  black 
eyes  melUo;;  with  virgin  tenderness;  with  a 
rekom^W^k  as  the  Eolian  harp,  when  swept  by 
the  evening  wind,  and  a  laugh  merrier  than  the 
glad  lark's.  She  was  just  the  height  of  the  Me- 
dicean  Venus;  her  figure  was  faultlesi;  her 
Nmbs  as  exquisitely  shaped— for  the  slight  dra- 
pery of  the  Indian  maiden,  did  not  altogether 
conceal  the  rounded  outline  of  the  poljshed 
shoulder;  the  contour  of  the  expanding  bust, 
and  the  shapely  ancle,  that  might  vie  in  light- 
ness and  grace  with  the  fawn't» ;  with  the  ele- 
gant movements  of  which  animal,  her  own  un- 
studied manner  beautifully  harmonised. 

Nelepe  had  u.  lover. 

Uncas  had  an  only  son;  a  brave  young  war- 
rior, who  inherited  his  father's  virtues,  without 
sharing  his  indomitable  passions.  Ooecho  was 
tall  and  of  a  stately  mien ;  and  for  his  excellence 
in  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  the  national  games 
of  his  tribe,  and  his  courage  in  battle,  he  was  a 
worthy  inheritor  of  ihefame  of  Uncas,  and  fitted 
to  succeed  bim  as  Sachem  of  a  nation  so  power- 
ful as  the  Mobeagan.  He  was  the  pride  and 
boast  of  bis  people ;  the  tbeme  of  old  warriors' 
tales  and  prophecies^  and  tlie  example  of  the 
young  braves  of  his  tribe.  He  was  also  the  idol 
of  his  father. 

It  was  Onecbo  who  loved  Nelepe. 

chaiFter  II. 

At  the  close  of  an  autumnal  day,  in  the  vear 
named  at  the  commencement  of  our  tale,  a 
canoe,  paddled  by  two  Indians,  shot  out  from 
the  dark  shadows  of  a  little  cove  on  the  wfittem 
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shore  of  a  pleftstot  H?er,  which  flowed  dear 
aod  deep  through  the  wilderoeM  of  CoDnecli- 
cut.  A  few  stroke  of  the  paddle  tent  the  little 
veflsel  into  the  middle  of  the  current ;  a  few 
more  carried  it  to  the  opposite  bank,  in  the 
iJireotion  of  a  wreath  of  smoke  curlini;  above  a 
firove  of  trees  which  grew  on  a  small  grassy 
peninsula.  One  of  the  Indians,  wlio  seemed  to 
r>e  rtie  superior,  bounded  to  the  land,  while  the 
other  drew  the  fraj^ile  skiff  upon  the  sward,  and 
turned  it  upside.  Leaving  him  with  it  tliere, 
upturned,  its  yellow  birchen  bottom  glittering 
in  the  setting  sun,  at  the  water  run  on  from  it, 
as  if  it  was  sheathed  with  burnished  plates  of 
gold,  with  a  free,  yet  noi»eles8  step, he  ascended 
me  low  bank,  and  cautiously  approached  two 
wigwams,  situated  a  few  yards  from  the  river, 
amid  a  group  of  majestic  maples.  He  advanced 
in  a  line  with  a  tree,  as  if  to  screen  his  person 
from  the  observation  of  those  who  chanced  to 
be  in  the  oamp.and  stopped  beneath  a  large 
oak  which  flung  its  arms  broadly  over  one  of  the 
tents.  The  other  was  farther  cMflTaod  apparent- 
ly untenanted.  The  rude  abode  before  him  was 
one  of  those  conical  tents,  constructed  of  polet 
converging  at  the  top  and  covered  with  bark, 
which  areTamiliar  to,  every  American.  Before 
its  low  entrance  hung  an  undressed  deer's  hide, 
in  the  place  of  a  door.  Beside  it,  rested  an  un- 
strung bow  :  a  spear,  with  a  rude  staff'  made  of 
m  young  sapling,  and  a  half-fllled  quiver  of  ar- 
rows, with  barked  flint  heads--a  weapon,  simple 
in  its  coostruction,  but  a  fatal  missive  of  death 
when  sent  from  the  errless  eye  of  the  Indian 
hunter  or  warrior.  A  pile  of  skms,  among  which 
were  the  otter,  the  black  and  gray  fox,  racoon 
and  beaver,  lay  before  the  door.  The  interior 
of  the  lodge  was  concealed  by  the  curtain;  but 
the  smoke  which  had  guided  the  canoe  and  now 
crept  from  an  aperture  in  the  top,  and  found  its 
way  laaily  up  thrungh  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
betrayed  the  presence  of  the  occupant. 

The  young  hunter  had  scarcely  taken  a  rapid 
survey  of  these  lectures,  when  the  screen  was 
lifted  by  a  small,  beantilbl  brown  hand,  and  a 
pair  of  black  eyes  peeped  cautiously  out,  and 
took  a  hurried  and  careful  kM>k  aruund ;  and 
then  a  naked  foot,  of  tlie  same  exquisite  nropor- 
tioM  as  ihe  hand,  was  timidly  advanced ;  then 
appeared  a  round  olive  shoulder;  and  then  tl»e 
curtain  fell  and  forth  stepped  a  lovely  Indian 
maid,  richly  dressed  in  a  robe  of  toft  furs, 
reaching  to  tlie  knee;  a  scarf  of  gorgeously 
dyad  feathers  passed  across  her  boaoin,  and  with 
a  tiara  of  snowy  plumes  upon  her  liead.  Tlie 
lodbn  gaxed  u(>on  the  knrely  creature  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  devouring  her  beauty  with  a  lover's 
pride,  and  then  sprung  from  his  concealment. 

-Nelepe." 

•*Oiechor 

BImhuBg  between  wrpHse  and  pleasure,  she 
diaengaged  herself  from  hit  ardent  embrace,  and 
bokling  him  at  arms'  length,  surveyed  him.-- 
Her  eves,  into  which  joy  bad  brought  the  tears, 
aparkM  throngb  their  liQuid  brilliancy  with  ten- 
derMM  mingled  with  admiration,  as  she  gas^ 
with  maiden  pride  upon  his  fine  features  aod 

«Tlie  iaryaun  hath  given  thy  cbeek  the  war- 
Tior^kve!    t1iyey«aar«»teadierintbeirlook, 


though  not  less  tender!  Thy  brow  ts  kiAierf 
Thy  form  that  of  manhood  !  How  very  like  th/ 
father  thou  art  grown,  Onecho !"  And  the  mat- 
den  still  gazed  admiringly  Upon  him  as  if  she 
would  feed  her  love  through  her  eyes. 

**  'Tis  but  ten  moons  since  we  met,  my  dark- 
eyed  fawn !  Am  1  to  changed,  or  it  it  love  that 
bath  touched  thy  eye-lids,  thai  Onecho  should 
appear  more  comely  to  thee  ?  But  thi>ii  art  not 
less  changed,  NeHpe !  1  left  tliee  like  the  doe  of 
one  spring — a  mere  child,  yet  full  of  il>e  proi^ise 
of  womaohocxl.  Now  thy  eye  is  fuller,  and  hath 
more  love  in  it— thy  form  is  rounded — though 
thy  stature  is  the  same^for  see !  1  btill  have  to 
stoop  to  kiss  thy  brow.  Thou  art  a  womoo  now, 
JSelepe!" 

The  young  Sachem  pressed  tier  again  to  hit 
heart  at  he  spoke.  JN early  a  year  had  elapsed 
since  the  lovers  had  met ;  a  wound  received  in 
battle  with  the  Pequots, having  confined  Onecbo 
through  the  weary  spring  and  tung^  tiresome 
tuoimer  to  hit  own  lodge.  I'he  distance  be* 
tween  the  land  of  the  Moheagant  and  the  hunt- 
ing-grounds of  the  Narragaat>etts  was  but  twelve 
leagues.  In  the  eye  of  love  thi»  was  n(»t  far ;  hot 
the  maiden,  on  account  of  her  father's  hostility 
to  Unoaa,  was  too  closely  watclied  to  elude  hia 
guardianship  long  enough  to  steal  a  visit  to  the 
ooook  of  her  wounded  lover.  I'be  vigilance  ef 
Miantonimoh  was  the  mure  rigid,  inasmuch  en 
the  kive  of  hit  daughter  for  the  ton  of  hb  rival, 
had  been  busily  whispered  in  his  ear;  for  there 
aie  savage,  as  well  as  civilised  mischief  makera. 

Oaecho's  first  object  on  receiving  his  health 
and  strength  was  to  see  Nelepe.  He  learned 
from  a  favorite  and  confidential  Pequot  of  Me- 
lepe's,  who  bad  ot^en  borne  messages  bet weesi 
her  and  himtelff  during  hia  iilueaiy'-tbat  a  a«all 
part}'  of  Narragansetts  were  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  rirer  Mystic,  near  tlie  foot  of  Lan- 
ton  Hill,  engaged  in  their  aimual  hunt ;  and  that 
the  hunting  lodges  of  Miantonimoh  and  herself 
were  three  lx>w-aliots  above  these  of  the  other 
hunters,  on  a  tongue  of  land  crowned  with  the 
maples.  Onedio  immediately  set  off,  guided  by 
the  Pequot,  aod  just  t>efore  night-iaii,  the  fol- 
lowing day,  arrived  on  the  opposite  shore  io 
tight  of  the  encampment.  He  then  sent  tlie 
Pequot  acroas  to  survey  the  ground,  in&trncting 
him  to  see  Nelepe  and  iiiiorm  her  that  he  was 
near;  andfif  he  oouhi  doau  «iiMiisiM»ver«d, wottid 
be  at  lier  lodtfe  at  sunset.  The  Indian  swam 
the  stroain ;  found  ilie  Sachem  dtuti  hi«  warriora 
absent  in  the  cha»e,  and  communicated  the  joy- 
ful intelligence  of  Oneoho's  (.reseoce.  Ihea 
launching  a  c^anoe  belonging  lo  the  Narragan- 
setts, he  Csstened  back  to  the  impatient  Sachem* 
The  meeting  between  the  lovers  has  already 
been  witnessed. 

Long  tbey  hnnpered  io  tlMt  aweet  erabrece-- 
abaencennd  solicitnde bad  made  them  dearer 
in  each  other  than  ever,-ber  eyes,  aoft  as  tke 
gMwHe's,  were  treetieily  liAed  to  b««  whieb, 
with  their  dark  fire  tempered  by  kjve,  ardeelly 
rmurtMsd  her  ge*4ie  look.  Inaeesibiy.  as  slie 
gued,  the  tcait  canw  to  heveyce,  and  dfoppiag 
tier  head  opoa  bis  arm  she  left  to  weeping. 

**  Nelepe,  my  fawn  of  tbe  foreal— why  deal 
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**  No!  tk,  mr  the  Md,  MttHsc  in  Ut  bo- 

**  But  what^  dark  eyed  onef  *'  he  inquired,  in 
a.  tootbioir  tone  of  voice. 

**'  My  &^her !"  tlie  toarcely mrtioulated. 

Oneciio  grasped  \m  liuntiiiff  spear  and  rolled 
hii  eve  6ercely  around.  *"*  What  of  him  ?  Fear 
BOl,Nelepp!    He  is  not  here." 

**  Oneobo,'*  said  the  maiden,  solemnly,  lidinff 
ker  bead  and  nattins  back  the  raren  hair  from 
Iter  brow,  and  standing  ansupported.  **  The 
ilasfbter  of  Miantottimoh  can  never  wed  with 
the  SOD  of  Uncas." 

'^Onr  fathers  indeed  are  foes;  bat  why  should 
aol  Ooech  and  Nelepe  be  friends?" 

^  The  eairle  and  (he  hawk  can  never  mate/'* 

^  Tet  hare  1  seen  ttie  eaglet  and  the  eyas 
■hare  the  same  neat." 

**  So  have  I  also  seen  the  hawk*s  effg  olaced 
ia  Um  eagle's  eyrie ;  and  the  ill  matched  fledg- 
MMB  Buraed  |<^y[ether;  hot  when  they  grew  to 
raO  wiihg  and  took  to  tlie  air,  the  fierce  young 
«afle   warred  with  hb  (bster-bird  and  slew 

lUCD.*' 

^  I  will  not  slay,  Nelepe,*'  said  the  young  Mo- 
keagan,  playfully  drawing  bsr  to  his  heart. 

'^Otieoho,  leave  me,"  said  the  maiden.  The 
Great  Spirit  frowns  u|ion  ns.  Porget  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Narra^ransett.  Go!  The  daughters 
of  tky  people  wait  for  thee.  They  braid  their 
mriag  locks  inxthe  clear  fountain,  that  they 
■say  appear  fair  in  thy  eyes !  They  adorn  their 
persooe  with  gay  plumes,  th^  they  may  win  thy 
ragard!  Go.Onecho,8cifivfuncas!  Thedaugb* 
ter  of  MiantonifToh,  will  remata  to  mingle  her 
taare  with  Ikis  flood,  and  mourn  sad  and  alone 
orer  the  lore  she  hsus  bore  OoooIkb.  Go  !  the 
fBaideoe  of  thy  tribe  wait  for  thee ! " 

Tlie  young  warrior  gaxed  upon  the  face  of  the 
lorely  hidiao  with  undisguised  wonder.  His 
kfosr  a<  first  grew  tearftil^*  dark,  but  aOer  he 
hod  fixed  hit  eyes  closely  upon  her  aod  seemed, 
as  it  were  Co  lead  her  heart,  he  said  in  an  even 
▼oioe,  ^  Nelepe,  thy  soul  is  heavy.  There  is 
•QOiethiiiir  if*  (hy  trembling  bosom,  Ooecbo 
nuat  learn.— Speak,  Nelepe !  what  hast  thou  for 
the  ear  of  the  son  of  Uncas !" 

Nelepe  struggled  between  a  daughter's  shame 
at  owoiag  a  parent's  guiK  and  her  love  for  One- 
oho.  At  length  love  pniraaled.  With  a  falter- 
img  toogae  she  said, 

**Ooe€ho,  II. y  father— "  here  she  hesitated, 
and  theo  continued/'  tlie  Siiohemof  the  Narra- 
faaeetia»  has  sworn  that  Uncas  shall  die  ere  the 
fail  of  the  second  moon." 
**  The  arm  of  Uooas  is  not  weak,  nor  is  his 

ar  broken,  that  he  should  die  by  the  hand  of 

Narraganscit,"  said  Oneclio  proudly.  »'  Two 
thoaaaod  warriors'  hearts  he  between  the  lite  of 
Uoocu  aod  tlie  spear  of  Mianlonimoh.  And 
urhere  hides  Ooecbo  tliat  bis  father's  blood 
shoaki  redden  the  ground,  and  he  be  net  there 
toareageit?" 

Nelepe  trembled  at  the  last  words  of  the  fiery 
yoaog  Moheagan,  for  they  were  spoken  in  an- 

,  aad  she  feared  for  the  life  of  him  who  gave 

hfe. 


^  Injore  hkn  aot,  Ooechoi  for  way  take,"  the 
cried. 

**  The  adder  that  strikes  at  the  warrior's  heel, 
should  be  crushed  ere  he  can  dart  his  stiog." 

'*  Spare  him  for  Nelepe's  sake!" 

**  He  may  not  live  to  slay  a  brare  warrior." 

^  I  have  betrayed  my  father  to  sare  Uncas, 
for  thy  sake,"  she  said  reproachfulljf. 

**  Nelepe,  said  the  young  Indian  gently,  '*  Mi- 
antonimoh,  fur  thy  sake,  is  sale  from  the  arrow 
of  the  son  of  Uncas.  But  what  motive  has  the 
Naragaosett,  to  slay  my  father  ?" 

**  Ambition,  in  Uncas  be  beholds  a  power- 
ful rival." 

^True.  in  the  chase,  aod  in  warlike  deeds 
of  arms,  we  are  rivab,  but  not  fues.  What 
would  he  be  more  than  the  equal  aod  nral  of 
the  Moheagan?"  demanded  Ooecbo  with  flash- 
ing eyes. 

"  Your  Sachem-the  chief  of  all  the  tribes," 
s!ie  said  faintly,  shrinking  at  her  own  filial 
treactiery,  yet  urged  od  by  her  love.  ^  Oh,  touch 
him  not,  Oneche,^'  she  added  earnestly. 

**  i  must  protect  my  father."  hastily  said  the 
young  Moheagan,  forgetting  his  promise. 

"With  the  hfe  of  mine?" 

Onecho  could  not  resist  the  eloquent  pleading 
of  her  eyes  and  tongue. 

"Never,  Nelepe,  never !"  he  cried  ferrently 
— "  i  twear  by  the  Great  Spirit,  the  Narragan- 
tett  it  tafe." 

The  sweet  pleader  loolced  her  thanks.  Yet 
her  heart  did  not  seem  to  be  relased.  There  was 
yet  more  to  be  revealed,  Onecho  discorered  by 
her  troubled  look;  and  he  inquired  what  still 
weighed  dowa  her  spirits.  She  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  theo  spoke  with  rapid  earnest - 
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^*Tbe  eagle  wtt  at  one  time  the  emblem  of  th 
i  the  btwk,  of  the  Ntrragansetta. 


^  There  '»  more  that  I  fain  would  not  tell  thee. 
Hear  roe  Onecho.  1  will  explain  why  1  implor- 
ed thee  to  leave  roe.  Three  warriors  or  my 
tribe  have  mingled  the  blood  from  their  reins, 
aod  bave  twom  by  tlie  spirits  of  their  fathers 
that  I  shall  die  if  1  wed  the  sun  of  Uncas, 

"Ha, is  it  so?    Who  are  these?" 

"  Otash,  Nioigret  and  Canonicus." 

"Thy  lovers  all!"  said  the  young  Sachem, 
drawing  himself  up  proudly,  with  an  expression 
of  scorn  curving  bis  thin  upper  lip.  **  Thy 
Sachem  and  his  braves  are  fast  losing  the  fear- 
less wairior  in  the  cowardly  assassin.  1  would 
wed  thee,"  he  added  with  proud  defiance  in  his 
tones,  '•  and  as  my  bride  defend  thee,  if  this  fo- 
reiii  of  trees  should  be  changed  into  a  host  of 
armed  warriors,  and  if  each,  with  his  spear  at 
my  throat,  whould  bid  me  give  tliee  up." 

He  cast  his  eyes  with  a  gbnce  of  defiance 
around,  and  to  his  astonishment,  the  forests 
seemed  to  have  met  his  challenge.  The  edge  of 
the  wood  was  lined  with  aarriors,  all  with  their 
arrows  drawn  to  the  head,  aod  with  their  eyes 
glaring  through  the  gloom  upon  himself  and 
Nelept',  wlio,  with  silent  horror,  had  followed 
his  eve  in  the  direction  of  the  menacing  host. 

"  iVl>  lather !"  she  shrieked  and  fellFifeiess  to 
the  eanh. 

Ooei'ho  stooped  to  raise  her,  when  a  clotid  of 
arrows  swept  like  the  rushing  wind  over  him.— 
Miantouimob  was  returning  with  his  warriors 
from  the  bunt,  when  a  Pequot,  who  had  gone  on 
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before  with  game,  to  prepare  the  ef^nioi;  meal, 
saw  Ooecbo  and  Nelepe  tofretber  io  cooTer&a> 
tioD,  and  returned  to  iofonn  the  Sacbem  of  his 
discorery.  The  old  warrior  advanced  witlioat 
noite,  and  drew  np  his  men  within  t>ow  shot  of 
the  UDconicious  lovers,  insiructinfr  them  to  dis- 
charge their  bolls  at  the  heart  of  the  young  Sa- 
chem as  soon  as  Nelepe  shoilld  take  leave  of 
him.— Her  fall,  bowcver,  fully  exposed  his  per- 
son 10  tlcir  aim,  and  with  one  iinpuUe  they  let 
fiy  ibeir  arrows.  When  tliey  discovered  that  he 
wui  u.. harmed,  witli  a  fierce  cry  they  rushed 
forward.— Intent  onlj  on  gaining  possession  of 
I^eleic,  Oaecho  raised  ber  from  the  ground 
and  wuugbt  to  make  good  his  retreat  to  the  wa- 
ter. Shouting  hill  war  cry,  Minntooimoii  sprung 
iieir^ly  upon  him,  his  battle-axe  upraised  to  cut 
him  duwn.  tiustaining  the  maiden  in  his  left 
arm,  Onecho  caught  the  descending  weapon 
u  on  his  spear,  and  turned  it  aside,  when  it  sunk 
ocep  iu  the  brain  of  his  rival,  Nlnigret,  who  was 
III  the  act  of  Icvellin*;  his  spear  at  his  breast.  At 
iho  same  moment,  Canonicus,  a  young  Narra- 
^ansctt  chief,*  bis  arm  nerved  by  love  and  rival- 
ry, aimed  a  blow  at  him  witb  his  hunting- knife, 
which  Onecho  not  only  avoided,  but  repaid  by 
running  him  through  the  body  with  his  spear. 
Shaking  off  the  grasp  ot  the  oki  Sachem,  who 
had  seized  his  daughter  bv  the  arm,  he  now 
made  a  bold  effort  to  carry  her  off.  His  assail- 
ants, however,  pressed  biro  har(Uy,onall  sides. 
One  arm  was  wound  around  Nelepe,  and  he  had 
but  one  to  fight  witb ;  and  the  old  warrior,  by 
clinging  to  her, and  busily  exercising  his  wea- 
pon, rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  accomplish 
his  purpose. 

No  alternative  remained,  imleM  for  the  pre- 
sent lie  would  leave  her  behind  with  her  father, 
or  to  slay  Miantonimoh,  who,  blinded  by  rage 
and  revenge,  left  his  person  open  to  tlie  thrust 
of  thv)  &pear.  He  kioked  at  Neiepe  and  coukl 
not  du  it.  On  a  sudden,  resigeing  her  to  ber 
parent,  he  wrested  the  oM  vrmrrior's  battle-axe 
from  his  hand,  swept  it  with  irresistable  force 
arouud  hi^  head,  and  cleared  a  wide  space  in  the 
midst  ttf  his  enemies.  Brandishing  his  spear  with 
one  arm,  and  widding  his  terrible  weapon  with 
the  other,  he  cut  his  way  to  the  right  and  left, 
like  a  woodman  hewing  a  path  ihrooifh  the  forest. 
In  this  manner,  wiooiiig  his  ground  step  t>y  step, 
he  reached  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  with  a 
single  bound  gained  his  canoe.  The  abrmed 
Pequot  had  fied,  but  not  without  previously 
launching  the  boat  and  placiof  it  in  readmess 
for  his  u^e.  The  impetus  of  t^  youoK  Mohea- 
gan*»  prujecting  wei|;ht,  as  be  lighted  fairly  on 
the  hotium  of  the  skiff^seoi  it  tar  out  into  the 
stream. 

The  arrows  of  the  disappointed  Narragansetts. 
flew  faa  and  thick  about  lum^tHit  rendmd  their 
aim  uoccttaio :  one  anruw,  oevertheles&,sliglitly 
woQodtu  him  in  the  side,  and  another  pimed 
bis  arm.  Vigorously  plyiug  the  slender  paddle, 
he  soon  reacbed  tlte  opposite  bank ;  and,  though 
bSeediiig  from  hi»  wouads^  lied,  hke  the  kumed 
deer«  tbioogh  the  forests,  leaving  the  shout  of 
bis  purMiers,  trowing  fkmter  and  fainter  in  the 
dialaacv,  BotiT  they  could  no  longer  be  beard. 
As  the  »uB  rote.be  eoiered  his  own  lod^e,  weak 
ffom  Wss  of  bteod»  and  weary  from  hss  loo(  flight; 


yet,  with  his  spirit  nnqoeoched,  lUid  his  Soul  ele- 
vated with  the  determination  to  assemble  Ids 
warriors  and  march  forthwith  against  the  Nar- 
ragansetts,  with  the  two-fold  purposes  of  punish- 
ing their  arrogance  and  winning  NeJope  for  his 
bnde. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  same  mornini^  sun  that  witnessed  tfit  re- 
turn of  Om'cho  to  bis  camp,  shone  upon  MiaD- 
tonimoh  as  he  sat  imokiug  his  pipe  in  ttie  door 
of  bis  lodge.  His  bow  and  spear  reJted  against 
the  side  ot  his  rude-  habitation ;  and  his  quiver 
and  buckler  lay  near  by  on  a  pile  of  skins  which 
served  him  as  a  seat.  A  shaggy  bear  skin  was 
wrapped  about  his  brawny  shoulders  and  ches>t, 
and  his  naked  legs  were  trust  iuto  short  mocca- 
sins of  undressed  moose  hide.  His  arms  were 
folded,  and  his  brow  clouded.  Tbe  rays  of  the 
sun  bronxed  his  war-worn  and  iron  visage,  and 
gave  additional  sternness  to  features,  which  na- 
ture had  intended  should  have  been  noble  ai<d 
commanding;  fierce  and  uncontrollable  passions 
had  now  stamped  them  with  sullen  ferocity.  He 
was  in  deep  tliought,  darkly  meditating  upon  ht<« 
ambitious  schemes.  At  length  he  removed  the 
pipe  from  his  lips,  and,  without  moving  a  imiacle 
or  turning  his  head,  said  in  a  low  voice — 

^*  Uionippi." 

A  bundle  of  loose  otter  skins  rolled  from  the 
extremity  of  the  hut  to  his  feet,  and  a  dwarfi&h 
Indian  liisengaged  himself  from  the  heap  and 
stood  before  him,  awaiting  his  commands,  with 
a  look  in  which  cunning  ami  ferocity  were  tifteod- 
ed  with  bloud-tbirsiiness. 

^*  Uinnippi  is  here,**  he  answered  in  a  voice 
singularly  harsh  and  guttural. 

^  Take  this  bow, and  this  arrow, Pequot,"  said 
Miantonimoh,  seleclint;  an  arrow  Irom  the  quiver 
and  carefully  passing  it  between  bis  thumb  and 
finger,  testing  the  point,  aiid  inspecting  tbe 
feather,  before  giving^it  to  biro ;  ^  seek  Uocas. 
Yuureye  is  true.  The  bow  never  failed  me. 
I'lie  arrow  is  good.    Begone  !'* 

The  Pequot,  tor  one  c?  ftiat  degraded  tril>e  be 
was,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  left  side  of  the  Sa- 
chem in  a  solemn  manner,  mainbled  a  few  wurda, 
and  leA  the  hot  Miant-Kiimuti  kioked  aAer  him 
until  he  disappeared  in  the  depttis  ol  the  forest. 
He  then  returned  his  pipe;  his  fierce  eyes  buro- 
ing  with  deeper  fire,  and  an  exnbing  smiie  of 
triumph  mantling  hts  lips,  as  he  gavebioMrif  up 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  future. 

That  day'«  sun  had  not  yet  gone  down,  wbe^ 
I  Uncas  weut  to  bathe,  as  was  bis  custom,  ia  the 
;  Coonecticut  river,  which  flowed  past  bw  camp. 
He  threw  aside  his  robe  of  fnra  la  a  retired  spo* , 
and  %ras  alMMt  to  remove  the  eajfle  feather  froea 
hia  bead,  wben  an  arrow  penetrated  his  sbonkler^ 
and  quivered  io  tbe  wound.  He  pot  np  hi»  iiand 
to  draw  it  fortti,  while  his  eye  soughi  ou  every 
Mie  for  the  aseassin. 

**  It  is  a  Narragansett*s«**  he  exclaimed,  as  be 
examineil  tbe  Aim  hesbd  of  tbe  arrow. 

A  slight  motion  of  the  droopiog  Itavt^  of  a 
wateff><Mk  ikot  far  off,  arrosltd  b«s  eye.  H« 
bstened,  and  his  practi«cd  ear  seooaded  b.s 
vision,  la  half  a  score  of  active  ttooods  be  was 
beoeatb  tbe  oak ;  still  beyoad  it  be  oaaght  a 
gtiiapse  of  m  kiw«  akalkmit  <VV^  *"*^ 
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luArd  a  pUwge  in  tbe  water.  The  pain  of  his 
iroiiiid  warned  b>m  not  to  attempt  pursuit  by 
twimmiutf ;  and  ih«  awat^mu  (tscaped.  He  had 
recogfii»e«l  in  tiim.boire^er,  Uiunippi,  tbe  Pe- 
qttot^aod  con  Aden'- iai  stave  of  Miantooimoh,  and 
Tcry  well  knew  who  had  af  tempted  bU  life. 

The  next  morning;  Miauionimob  saw  the  Pe- 
quo!  retorninff  to  the  camp,  aud  advanced  to 
meet  him  the  forest. 

**  1  have  ifiain  him,*'  said  the  lying  slave. 

**  Then  Shalt  thou  nerer  tell  who  bade  thee 
do  it}'*  said  the  wily  Sachem.  With  these  words 
be  thrust  bis  spear  through  him  and  left  him 
dead  in  the  wood. 

Retuminf  to  bis  camp,  he  assembled  his  war- 
riors and  andre^ed  them  as  follows :  **  Chiefs 
and  braves  I  The  eairle  hath  swept  the  ground 
with  his  winte>.The  luwk  bath  torn  out  bn crest 
with  bis  blood.  The  hawk's  taleos  are  sharp  ! 
The  eagle  lie  drives  from  the  heaves,  and  slays 
the  proud  king  of  birds  with  his  beak.  Uncas 
hath  fallen*  1*ne  arrow  of  bis  foe  bath  draok  his 
hkMid.  Tbe  grass  is  red  where  tie  lietb.  The 
Mobeavans  are  become  our  slaves— tbey  are  ^as 
the  Pequots.  To-morrow  we  will  go  forth  to 
hring  ttiem  in  to  our  eamp,  that  they  may  do  the 
work  of  women.  Ttie  warrior  who  lays  at  my 
feet  the  bead  of  the  yooag  eagle,  shall  have  the 
daughter  of  Miaotoniinob  to  wife !" 

M  tbi«  aDaouncemeot,  a  score  of  young  braves 
••KMltingly  cast  their  npears  from  their  beads 
into  the  air,  and  catching  them  as  they  descend- 
ed, struck  tl>ein  together  with  a  warhke  sound, 
and  shouts  of  defiances. 

"^Nelepe!  Death  to  Ooecbo  I  Ho^Neiepe!" 
criedOtaftb,a  ferociovs  and  ill*  looking  savage 
who  aspired  to  ttie  band  of  the  princess  of  his 
Iribe.^ — ^  Ho.  ho.  We  will  strip  this  gray  gos- 
liog  of  his  plumes  !"  and  this  amiable  iDdividual 
hrandisbed  iits  toa\ahawk,j^oashed  his  teeth  and 
capered  tvint  the  quintessence  of  dehgbt,  in  an- 
ticipation ot  tlie  delectable  pastime  be  promised 
hiinself  when  be  should  get  the  picking  of  this 

All  at  once,  Nelepe.  wit^  dishevelled  tresses 
mhed  from  her  kidge  and  threw  herMtf  iipoo 
her  fatber*8  neck. 

**  Daughter,  what  ?'*  he  sternly  demanded. 

'^ Spore*  8}KLre!" 

^^  Whom^"  be  asked,  fixing  his  glowing  eyes 
Qpoo  her  :ks  if  be  would  kill  her  with  a  low. 

^  Ooecho  !*'  was  the  balf-audible  response. 

^  Peace,  girl !  He  is  thy  father's  foe  and 
•honld  be  thine;  tlie  cub  of  a  vicious  bear,  that 
would  tear  my  vitals  with  his  claws,  and  tlien 
lap  up  my  blood.  Speak  Onecho's  name  more. 
mid  were  thou  a  tliousand  time«  my  daughter,  I 
wiU  with  roy  «wn  band  slay  thee.    Heuoe,  wo- 

He  flung  her  from  him  with  vioience,  and  she 
ielL  He  looked  after  her  for  a  moinent,  as  she 
rose  and  tottered  toward  the  lodge ;  and  then  as 
if  a  suspicion  of  her  good  faith  had  entered  his 
mind,  he  turned  to  bis  warriors  and  said— 

*^  We  will  not  delay,  let>t  tliere  be  spies  annong 
•s,  who  Will  uoiii'y  the  Moheagan  ol  our  inien- 
tioos.  In  one  hour  the  moon  will  be  up.  Be 
ready  then  to  march.  Death  to  the  Moheagans!" 

*^ Death  toOiiecho!  Nelepe  forever!"  were 
te  answering  khouts  of  the  younger  warriors  as 
12* 


I  they  dispersed  to  daooe  their  wild  war  danoe  in 
I  the  adjacent  groves,  and  to  prepare  their  wea- 
'  pooB  lor  the  contemplated  enterprise ;  while  the 
'  okler  warriors  and  chiefs  followed  Miaotooiuioh 
I  to  the  council  lodge,  where  he  talked  over  iviib 
I  them  mure  fully,  the  plans  of  the  expedition. 
I  They  were  in  the  midst  of  their  deliberatiuni>, 
when  a  rnettsenj^er  from  Uncas  was  aiiiiotiaceU. 

A  deep  murmur  of  burpribe  and  ho^uIlly  run 
through  the  assembly. 

**  Admit  the  Muhea^an,"  said  Mianioitiiiioh, 
haughtily. 

A  tall,  slender  and  sinewy  Indian  mnoer, 
armed  with  a  slight  spear,  bow  and  quiver ;  a 
buffaloe's  hide  gathered  about  his  person ;  with 
a  bold  demeanor  and  fearless  eye,  stalked  into 
their  midat.  He  met,  and  fiercelj^  flpog  the  dark 
glances  which  flashed  upon  him  from  every  side, 
as  he  proudly  surveyed  the  assembled  chiefs. 

*'  Tiiy  business,  Moheagau?*'  demanded  Mi- 
anlonimoh,  rising  and  speaking  with  sternness. 

^'Uncas,  Sachem  of  the  Moheagans,  demands 
of  Miantonimoh,  the  Narragansett, the  assassin 
who  last  evening  attempted  bis  life,  woundiuj{ 
him  in  the  arm." 

The  Suchein  started  at  this  intimation  that 
his  rival  still  lived ;  but  lie  suppressed  bis  emo- 
tion and  said  fiercely : 

'*  Who  is  Uncas.  that  sends  such  words  to 
Mianionimoh?  Is  tbe^arragiinsetta  dog,  that 
he  should  be  kicked  ?  If  the  arrow  hath  drunk 
the  blood  of  ihe  Motieagau,  let  him  seek  him 
who  bent  the  t>ow.  You  have  heard  my  an- 
swer." 

There  was  a  low  ^runt  of  applause  from  the 
grim  warrioi-s  around ,  as  Mianioaimoh  cavt  his 
robe  about  hift  person  and  sat  duwu. 

^*  'Tis  here  Uncas  seeks  him,"  said  the  mes- 
senger, undaunted,  **give  up  the  Pequot,  Uin- 
nippi«  and  he  will  be  at  peace  with  itiee." 

'^  Ha  !''  cried  the  Sachem,  throwo  ofl*  his 
guard,  a<  Le  saw  bis  treachery  thu^  thrust  home 
upon  him.  Finding  all  further  attempts  to  con- 
ceal his  a;(ooy,  useless,  he  threw  otf  all  disguue 
and  said  sneeringly : 

'*  Uncas  hath  tracked  his  game  well.  If  be 
would  new  lake  it,  let  him  come  himself  for  it.'* 

*"  He  w  ill  make  bis  complaint  to  the  Coglisb,*' 
said  the  Indian. 

'*  English!**  repeated  the  warlike  chief,  with 
scorn  and  derision.  **  English !  Has  it  come  to 
Ibis  at  last  f  A  Sachem  who  can  lead  a  thous- 
and warriors  into  flight,  appeal  to  the  English 
in  every  petty  quarrel!  'Tis  the  first  step  to  make 
them  our  masters,  to  make  tiiem  our  uoipircs.— 
Curse  the  pale  faces  !  Tell  Uncas  i(  be  appeal 
even  to  the  Great  Spirit,  I  will  not  give  up  the 
Pequut ;  nor  shall  he  have  other  redress  than  lie 
can  win  at  the  spear's  point." 

With  these  words  the  hostile  Sachem  plucked 
a  hawk's  feather  from  his  crest,  and  gave  it  to  ' 
the  mebseitger. 

*'  Take  this  to  the  Moheagan  slave,  and,  say, 
Miantoniinoli  will  rot^et  him  with  a  tboui»and 
warriors  on  each  side,  or  in  single  combat,  and 
the  victor  shall  unite  tiie  crests  «f  the  hawk  and 
eagle,  and  make  slaves  of  the  tribe  of  the  con- 
quered.   Go,  bear  back  my  answer  !** 

The  mosienger  had  not  been  gone  half  an 
hour,  when  Miantonimoh,  at  the  head  of  eleven 
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hundred  «rarri«rt,  marched  forth  from  the  camp, 
aiid  tiriftly  took  hU  way  toirard  {he  coantry  o( 
the  Moheaf^aos. 

When  tlie  MettCDger  of  Uocas  reported  bis 
reception  from  the  coaacil,  and  the  challenge  of 
the  firce  Sachem,  his  iBdi^oatioo  was  ronsed. 

'*6o,"  he  said  to  the  Indian,  remo?io){  an 
eaglets  feather  from  bis  plume  as  he  spoke,  and 
affikin^  it  to  the  point  of  bis  spear,  ^*bear  this  to 
the  assassin.  At  hiffh  noon  to-morrow  Uncas 
will  meet  him,  with  thirty  warriors,  each,  in  the 
glen  which  dividet  our  hunting  grounds.  There 
will  I  punish  him  for  his  arrogance." 

CHAPTER  W. 

in  a  green  and  quiet  dell,  through  which  a 
brook  leaped  garrulously  along  from  rock  to 
rock,  to  mingle  at  length  with  the  Quinaboug, 
which,  bearmg  a  small  fleet  of  canoes  on  its 
breast,  swept  by  not  far  off,  a  scene  presented 
itself^  which  though  not  frequent  among  the 
Abongines,  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  their 
rude  chivalry.  On  the  sloping  sides  of  the  two 
opposing  banks,  which  shut  in  the  glen,  were 
ranged  sixty  warriors,  tliiity  of  the  Karragan- 
sett  tribe,  and  a  like  number  of  the  Moheagan. 
Between  them  was  a  level  arena  about  four  rods 
wide,  and  divided  by  the  rivulet  into  nearly 
equal  portions.  In  this  arena  stood  the  rival 
Sachems,  Uocas,  and  Miantonimoh,  separated 
by  the  brook,  which  was  but  a  stride  across.— 
They  were  without  covering,  save  a  skin  bound 
about  their  Iqins ;  the  tuft  or  feathers,  the  insig- 
nia of  their  Sachem  dignity,  also  crowned  the 
head  of  each.  Tliey  were  armed,  each  with  a 
spear  and  a  battle  axe.  These  distinguished 
chiefs  were  both  past  the  middle  age,  yet  were 
in  the  full  possession  of  their  iron  strength,  and 
retained  the  activity  of  young  warriors.  Mian- 
tonimoh displayed,  in  his  rude  and  savage  cos- 
tume, a  muscular  and  powerful  frame,  free  and 
light  in  its  movemements.  His  aspect  was 
fierce  and  revengefhl,  as  he  eyed  his  antagonist 
mod  impatiently  waited  the  signal  for  the  onset. 
As  the  moment  approached  he  grew  oK>re  rest- 
less; handled  his  weapons  with  a  menancing 
air;  clashed  them  together  witU  a  low  cry, 
and  writhing  his  muscles,  he  paced  to  and  fro 
CD  the  borders  of  the  brook,  like  a  caged  leo- 
pard. 

Uncas,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  leaninsr  upoQ 
his  spear,  bis  majestic  figure  displayed  to  ad- 
vantage by  tlie  unstudied  attitude  he  bad  fallen 
into.  Tfaie  arm  cootaioing  the  hatchet  hung 
carelessly  dowu  by  his  side ;  while  his  eye  steadi- 
ly watched  the  movements  of  his  antagonist.— 
He  stood  without  mbtion.  and  apparently,  sate 
his  glittering  eyes,  witlioot  hfe ;  a  brooxed  statue 
oftbeFameuan  Hercules. 

A  short  distance  higher  up  the  rivulet  were 
two  Indi-uis,  one  from  each  tnbe,  intently  watch- 
ing ttie  shadow  a'' an  arrow  struck  u)Might  in  the 
ground.  Gradually  it  shortened  and  turned  to- 
ward the  norttu 

At  length  thev  simultaneously  grasped  the 
>rarhke  dial,  broke  it  l>«tweei>  them,  and  threw 
the  fragments  into  the  air.  It  was  noon!  Be- 
fore they  M  to  the  ground,  amid  a  territ»le  war- 
whoop  trom  the  opposing  wmrriors,  Miantooi- 
llir^_  ibimtiog  his  war^ry,  **  Narra !  Narra ! ' 


hurled  his  spearagmiMt  the  breastofhis  antajro* 
oist.  U  ncas  stepped  aside,  and  the  roaring  mis* 
sile  buried  itself,  quivering,  half  its  length  m  the 
hill  side,  behind  him,  at  the  feet  of  tlie  Mohea- 
gan warriors.  With  a  yell  of  disappointment, 
he  leaped  forward  with  his  battle-axe  upraised, 
to  cleave  him  to  tbe  chine. 

Uoca«  met  him,  with  his  spear  levelled,  and 
launched  it,  as  he  leaped  the  brook.  Grazing 
his  side,  it  turned  off.  struck  a  tree  and  glancing, 
flew  far  into  the  stream.  At  the  same  instant 
tlieir  battle  axes  clash^  together,  and  they 
fought  with  terrific  fury.  The  surrounding  war- 
riors grasped  their  arms  tighter,  and  gave  si^ns 
of  their  aoxiety  to  miogle  in  the  conflict,  and 
were  with  difficulty  restrained  by  their  more 
cautious  chiefs.  Twice  tbe  Narraganseit  drew 
blood  from  the  veins  of  the  Moheagan;  four  times 
the  Moheagan  buried  his  hatchet  in  the  flesh  of 
tlie  Narragansett's  arm  and  thigh. 

^ These  are  but  scratches  with  a  thora,"  said 
Miantonimoh,  tauntingly  t<Miching  his  own 
wounds;  **UQcas  has  lost  his  strength.  He  is  a 
woman.  The  eagle  has  become  an  owl !"  lie 
added,  enraged  by  the  coolness  of  his  opponent, 
and  trying  by  taunts  to. anger  him^aod  lempt 
him  to  expose  his  peraoil  in  a  nKMneot  of  hasty 
pique. 

Uncas  paid  no  regard  to  bis  words,  and  only 
laid  ou  hia  blows  tbe  heavier,  making  eaoh 
stroke  tell  upon  his  opponent's  person,  or  tlie 
edge  of  the  axe.  Both  weapons  dnpped  with 
blm)d,  and  crimson  streams  run  freely  from  va- 
rious parts  of  tlieir  bodies  to  tbe  gruood,!  which 
was  trodden  and  wet  with  gore.  At  length  Uo- 
cas retreated,  as  if  too  hard  pressed  and  about 
to  give  way.  With  a  yell  of  triumph,  whicb 
was  echoed  by  his  warriors,  Miaotooiraoh  ruah- 
ed  upou  liim.  Uncas,  taking  advantage  ot  his 
exol  ing  eagerness,  stopped;  caught  hisdesoeod- 
ing  axe  upon  the  edge  o(  his  own.  cloaed  with 
him,  lifted  him  from  bii  feel,  and  hurled  him 
bodily  to  the  ground  where  he  lay  senseless. 

A  shout  of  triumph  ruse  from  tbe  party  ot  vic- 
torious warriera,  and  a  yeii  •»!  rage  and  morlifi- 
CHtioii  burst  from  iho  ueiented  Narragametu. 
I  With  ooe  impuUe.,  itiey  lauocbed  their  spears 
against  tht;  Moheagaoa,  and  shouting  their  war- 
I  cry,  **iNarra  I  Narrr !"  descended  the  hill  Uke  a 
tempest.    The  Moheagans  met  thev  half  way, 
I  and  tbe  sixty  warriors  were  roisgled  m  a  fierce 
i  and  bkiody  melee.    A  score  of  tlie  Narragan- 
I  setts  were  slain  oo  the  spot,  and  neariy  the  same 
'  number  of  Mubeagaos  either  killed  er  Mrouoded. 
{  They  had  won  the  field,  and  were  about  to  pur^ 
I  sue  the  fugitives^  when  tbe  cry  oi  a  thoa»aod 
!  wamora  filled  the  air,  and  the  ftitrroiHidiai^ 
I  foi  ests  became  alive  with  the  treacherooa  ansy 
S  of  Narragaaietts,  whom  Miantooiatoh  bad  l«it 
:  in  the  foncsts,  while  he  advaaced  to  meet  Uocas, 
w.tborderv  to  cume  to  bis  aid  if  be  aboald  be  de- 
!  feated. 

J  Wbeo  they  swept  down  upoo  the  aoeoe  of 
•  contest,  sbooung  their  war-cry^  Uocas,  not  with- 
j  standing  hi«  wounds,  rallied  the  renoaat  of  his 
i  party. and  retreated  toward  biS  boats.  He  reacb- 
;  ed  tbem  t>efbre  ibey  couM  sorroood  him,  aod 
,  with  only  seteo  warriors,  aB  of  wbooi  were 
I  wounded  oioreor  Icm,  he  mob  got  beyood  the 
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retch  of  tbdr  arroirs,  irhich  fhw  in  darkdoiids 
from  the  shore. 

Miaotooimoh  was  borne  from  the  ground  by  his 
people.  In  a  few  weeks,  ander  the  careful  onrs- 
ing  ot  Nelepe,  who  forgot  bis  cruelty  in  sympa- 
thT  for  bis  sufferings,  w  was  able  once  more  to 
take  the  field.  Burning  with  shame  at  bis  de- 
feal,  and  breathing  Ten^^eance  against  the  vic- 
torioQs  Muhea^n,  he  assembled  his  warriors, 
fired  their  passions  with  an  artlul  speech,  and 
at  the  head  of  nine  hundred  of  his  best  fighting; 
meo,  aecreUy  marched  to  faU  upon  Uncas  in  bis 
Indian  capital. 

fielepe  learned  the  destination  of  the  expedi- 
tioa  from  the  faithful  Pequot,  who  had  first  guid- 
ed Oaecho  to  her  lodge,  and  sent  him  forward 
with  an  epistle  to  inform  Onecbo  of  her  father's 
daiign.  ^  An  Epistle  1 1  wonder  what  sort  of  an 
epistle  an  Indian  belle  would  write?*'  asks  some 
fair  maiden  with  laughing  blue  eyes.  Site  shall 
be  gratified.  Wben  ^ielepe  learned  from  the 
Peqool  the  oligect  of  the  expedition,  she  stripped 
a  acraU  of  silver  bark  from  the  birch,  and 
spreading  it  upon  the  floor  of  her  lodge,  she  got 
on  her  knees,  and  with  the  cliarred  end  of  a 
twig,  drew  rapidly  and  not  unskilfully,  the 
figure  of  a  hawk  in  full  flight  against  an  eagle, 
pmbed,  with  folded  pinions,  on  a  branch.  In 
the  rear  of  the  hawk  she  drew  a  flight  of  arrow- 
heads, alt  pointed  and  converging  toward  the 
eagle.  Beneath  she  drew  a  oisc  to  represent 
the  snn,  aind  a  crescent  to  represent  tlie  moon. 
She  rolled  the  silvery  billet  upon  the  twig,  and 
bade  the  Indian  to  outstrip  the  wind  in  bearing 
k  to  Oneohe.  This  bien^lyphi(>al  note  being 
interpreted,  might  read  as  follows:  ^*  Uncas  u 
in  danger.  My  father  aims  at  his  life.  He  ap- 
proach him  with  many  warriors.  In  a  day  and 
a  night  he  will  attack  you*" 

Oneche  was  returning  from  the  chase,  when 
he  received  the  scroll,  and  hastened  with  the 
tidinga  to  Uncas,  who  Otrttiwith  called  a  coon- 
cat  of  hia  Ghief<,  and  laid  the  information  before 


^  Hew  did  the  news  comef "  asked  a  snspi- 
caousoki  brave. 

^ Aye,  how  sboukl  Onecbo  know  this?"  ad- 
ded another* 

**'Tb  whispered  he  is  friendly  to  the  Narra- 
gantetts,"  growled  a  third. 

^  Oneoho,"  demanded  Uncas  of  his  son,  wlio 
sat  it  bis  feet,  '^  how  learned  you  these  tidings?" 

**  NtAepe"  replied  the  young  man  inse- 
nkmsly. 

**  He  seeks  her  to  wife,"  said  the  old  brave. 

"  The  pure  blood  of  the  Moheagan,  may  never 
mingle  with  the  thick  puddle  in  tbo  veins  ot  the 
Narmgansett,"  said  the  second  speaker. 

**"  EoLcept  in  Ibe  figltt  on  the  ground,"  contin* 
ned  ttie  third. 

Uncas  waved  his  hand  to  command  silence. 

**  Onecbo,"  be  asked  with  calm  serenity, 
*kive  you  the  young  Cyas  of  Uie  Narragan- 
•elts?" 

•^Yes." 

**  Forget  her,"  he  said  with  the  manner  of  one 
who  f^t»  that  to  speak  is  to  be  obeyed. 

"  H^er,  father,"  replied  the  youg  warrior, 
firmly;  but  respectfully. 


**  She  shall  then  dte,'*  was  the  calm,  deter^^ 
mined  replv  of  the  stem  Sachem. 

Onecbo  bent  his  head  in  silence ;  but  his  dark 
eyes  gbwed  with  resentment,  Uncas  and  his 
council,  after  deliberating  on  the  course  to  pur- 
sue in  this  emergency,  rode  op  and  prepared  to 
leave  the  lodge  to  arm  themselves. 

*'  We  must  not  permit  them  to  enter  the  vil- 
lage," said  Uncas  as  they  were  departing ;  ^*  it 
will  needlessly  involve  our  wires  and  children 
in  the  horrors  of  the  fight.  We  will  go  forth  at 
once  to  meet  this  assassin,  and  drink  his  blood, 
and  whiten  the  ground  with  the  bones  of  bit»  wai^ 
riors." 

In  an  hour  afterward  Uncas,  with  Ooecho  at 
his  side,  left  the  camp  at  the  head  of  six  hundred 
warriors,  all  whom  he  could  assemble  at  fuch 
short  notice,  and  marched  to  meet  the  hostile 
Narragansetts.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, when  tbey  had  got  five  leagues  from  their 
capital,  from  the  summit  of  a  hill  they  espied,  at 
the  extremity  of  a  valley  the  boat  of  Miantoni^ 
mob  advancing.  W  ith  a  shout  of  defiance,  they 
rushed  down  the  bill  and  met  them  mid-way  the 
plain,  in  an  open  space  bounded  on  one  side  by 
forests,  and  on  the  other  by  the  river  Connecti- 
cut. Mi&ntoiiimoh  hailed  the  approach  of  his 
rival  with  a  fierce  cry  of  mingled  triumph  and 
revenge.  A  single  glance,  as  he  rolled  his  fierce 
eye  over  the  plain,  assured  him  that  his  own 
forces,  nearly  doubled  those  of  Uncas.  4 

When  the  two  armies  had  advaneed  within  a 
fair  bow-shot  of  each  other,  Uncas  stepped  in 
front  of  his  warriors,  waved  bis  hand  toward 
the  Narragansetts,  and  demanded  a  parley.  He 
then  turuM  to  his  own  warriors  and  said. 

**  Our  numbers  are  less  tlian  those  of  Mianto< 
nimoh.  In  a  fair  fight  we  might  be  the  losers. 
1  have  thought  of  a  stratagem.  I  am  goiosr  for- 
ward to  confer  with  this  assassin.  Wl^eu  you 
see  roe  fall  to  the  earth,  discharge  your  arrows 
over  me  and  rush  on  with  your  spears  and  toma- 
hawks, and  charge  the  enemy." 

Uncas  had  previously  drawn  up  his  forces  in 
three  lines.  In  the  first,  be  placed  two  hundred 
bowmen  a  foot  apart:  the  second  rank  was 
composed  of  two  hundred  spearmen,  with  their 
spears  advanced  between  the  spaces  left  in  the 
first  line:  in  the  third,  and  rear  rank,  were  sta- 
tioned an  equal  number  of  the  roost  athletic 
warriors,  armed  with  battle-axes,  and  wearing 
bucklers  of  tanned  hide  on  their  left  arm^.  Mi- 
antonimoh  had  drawn  up  his  forces  in  two 
lines,  of  five  huailred  men  each:  in  the  fiout 
rank,  his  spears  and  tomahawks  were  station- 
ed in  alternate  files;  in  the  rear  were  bis  bow- 
men. ^ 

Uncas,  advanced  into  the  space  between  the 
armies,  and  thus  ironically  addressed  Miaato- 
oimoh: 

"Valiant  Narraganselt!  You  are  attended 
by  a  gallant  array  of  braves.  You  see  also  that 
I  am  not  without  warriors.  'Tis  a  pity  tl^ai  se 
many  brave  warriors  should  beset  to  killing  one 
another  for  a  private  contest  between  us  only. 
The  quarrel  alone  is  ours.  Come  forward,  then, 
like  a  good  warrior  and  a  worthy  Sachem,  and 
let  us  fight  it  out,  as  you  may  remember  we 
have  done  heretofore.    1  f  you  slay  me,  my  war- 
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rtort  shall  be  yoon.  U I  kin  yo«  youn  sbtll  be 
mine." 

Udcss  leaned  on  his  tpear  aod  awaited  hia  re- 
plv.  TUe  I«aii4;bty  Naragaosett  laughed  scora- 
ifully  as  be  aoswered, 

^*  The  courage  of  the  MobeaoaB  faiJs.  He  be- 
comes a  Wi.man  wbeo  he  beb«di  the  speart  of 
the  eoeiny*  Miantooiiaoh  came  liitber  to  fight 
and  oot  to  talk.  Hit  warrion  thirst  lortbelilood 
of  the  Moheagaos." 

With  (he«e  words  the  self-coofideot  Sachem 
lerelled  his  spear  at  the  breastof  Uocas:  where- 
upon UncMS  tell  flat  upon  bis  tace  to  the  gronod. 
Instantly  (he  air  was  darkened  with  a  cloud  of 
arrow*  which  flew  harmlessly  over  him  aod  fell 
like  1m il  among  the  Narragansetts.  Their  front 
rank  bwayed  to  and  fro ;  the  centre  gave  way, 
and  the  whole  army  was  thrown  into  wild  con- 
fusion. The  spearmen  of  Uncas,  with  a  loud 
war  ery,  seconded  the  bowmen,  and  ru>hiug 
through  the  spaces  in  their  line,  while  they  were 
fitting  other  arrows  to  their  stnugs,  advanced 
furiously  upon  ihe  btas^gering  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  scattered  the  first,  broke  through  the 
second  with  irresisiable  force,  and  put  it  to 
flight.  A  general  route  followed.  Led  on  by 
Unoas  and  Onecho.  the  Molieagans  pursued 
them  as  tliev  fled.»lruck  with  a  strange  panic 
along  the  valley ;  pressing  them  into  the  btream; 
beoHning  them  in  defilee ;  drivin;;  them  down 
r^cks  and  precipices,  and  hunting  them  far  and 
near,  like  huntsmen  on  the  track  of  the  scat- 
tered herd.  Unecho  led  the  pursuit, every  where 
distinguishing  himself  by  acts  pf  prowess,  on 
those  who  turncil  at  bay,  and  his  ma^^nanimity 
ton  ard  the  unre»is(iog.  in  the  heat  of  the  pur- 
suit, which  continued  till  the  sun  went  dowi,  he 
entered  a  glade  of  the  forest  within  the  bordera 
of  the  Narragansetts ;  for  so  far  had  the  chase 
led  the  pursuers.  The  shouts  of  the  victors  and 
the  cries  of  the  fugitives,  were  heard  afar  oflT, 
gradually  dying  away  in  the  distance.  Some 
way  behmd  Onecho.  came  Uncas,  and  four  other 
warriors,  less  light  of  heel.  Before  him,  ran  a 
tingle  Narragaosett,  to  wlmm  lie  called  out  to 
■arrender,  as  he  came  rapidly  up  with  him.  He 
.  turned  round  at  the  soud  of  his  voice  and  One- 
cho recognitted  Mianionimtih.  His  royal  crest 
of  feathers  was  goae ;  his  robe  of  co»tly  furs, 
tora  and  bloody ;  lus  limbs  scarce  did  their  otlice 
at  he  tottered  with  difficulty  forward ;  he  bled 
from  many  wounds;  an  arrow  was  buried  to 
the  hast  between  his  shoulders ;  his  whole  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  one  in  the  last  btage  of  ex- 
haustion. He  was  anned  only  with  a  broken 
tpearhead,  which  he  grasped  from  habit,  rather 
than  with  the  hope  ot  defending  his  life  with  it. 
When  he  saw  wlio  hii  pursuer  was,  he  stopped 
and  brandislied  his  broken  weapon. 

**  Cub  ef  Uncas,"  lie  cried,  as  Onecho  came 
up,  '^to  dare  to  mate  with  the  Nan  agansatt ! 
Die!" 

The  young  Sachem  diopped  the  pc  int  of  his 
o^n  weapon,  avoided  the  leeble  thurftt  of  the 
chief  ^8  spear- head  ai  d  parsed  him  bv  without 

nping,  and  continued  in  pur>uitof  Otasb  wtio 
just  before  him.  Behind  Onecho,  came  one 
after  another,  tliree  other  young  warriora,  who 
teverally  turned  aside  from  Miantunimoh*s  shat- 
tered tpear,  and  passed  on  without  slaying  him; 


I  for  Uncat  ibilowied  not  far  behind,  aod  they 

I  knew  the  joy  at  would  give  him  to  capture  hiiia 

I  ahve  with  his  own  hand.     ^^  hen  he,  at  length 

was  approaching,  the  old  Narra^cauftcU  kuM^ 

him  to  be  Uncas.    HU  heart  failed  witliin  him. 

**  Yield  thee  dog  of  a  Narragauseti !"  stiouted 
the  Moheagan,  as  he  came  up.  Miantooiinoh 
raised  his  hand  which  held  the  fragmetii,  and 
plounging  forward  would  have  buried  it  in  hii* 
heart.  Uncas  caught  his  wrist  and  wrestled  it 
from  bis  hand  as  if  he  had  been  a  child.  IMtaa- 
tonimoh  ground  his  teeth  and  cursed  the  Mohea- 
gan with  impotent  rage;  then  sunk, sullenly  and 
silently,  upon  Ihe  ground.  Uncas  stood  aver 
him  with  hi»  battle-axe  raised  in  a  threatening 
manner. 

^  Narragansett,  speak !    Demand  thy  life  !** 

The  fallen  Sacbein  uttered  not  a  woni. 

^'  Had  you  captured  me,  1  sbiiukl  have  asked 
my  life  ot  thee." 

Miantonimoh  replied^not,  but  preserved  a  ml- 
len  and  obstinate  silence. 

At  thih  moment  Oneehe,  having,  aAer  a  brief 
and  fierce  combaUslainOtabb,  returned,  on  see- 
ing the  danger  hanging  over  the  bea^  of  the  fa- 
ther of  Melepe. 

**Save  him,  my  father!"  he  cried, arresting 
th<3  descendtn*!  blow. 

**  Hence,  boy  !  Plead  not  for  an  assassin  2*^ 
and  he  put  aside  Onecho's  hand,  and  essayed  to 
bring  down  the  fatal  blow. 

Again  Onecho  interposed,  when  Uncas  vt  rack 
him  back  with  the  haft  of  his  batlle«axe,  and 
once  more  elevated  his  weapon.  A  third  time 
the  lover  would  have  risked  his  father's  displea- 
sure for  the  sake  of  his  mistress,  when,  bis  own 
interposition  was  anticipated  by  a  knid  shriek  ; 
and  Nelepe  catit  heraelf,  like  a  shield,  over  the 
person  of  her  father.  Uncas  looked  surpriaeil 
as  he  suspended  his  blow,  and  cast  an  inquiring 
look  toward  Onecho. 

^*  Nelepe,"  answered  the  young  man. 

**1  tliouglitso,"  vas  the  stem  rejoinder.  ^Saw 
Onecho,  will  1  at  one  blow  save  your  honor  and 
have  my  revenge. 

The  eyes  of  the  young  warrior  sparkkd  with 
a  fierce  light  at  the  stem  warrior  sntpended  tbe 
axe  in  the  air  for  a  final  blow.  His  filial  love 
struggled  with  his  love  for  Nelepe.  I  lie  latter 
prevailed.  With  a  flushing  eye  he  wrested  the 
deadly  weapon  from  bis  father's  arm  and  hurled 
it  far  into  Ihe  forest;  then  lifting  Melepe  from 
the  ground  he  fled  with  her  tovi^rd  her  lodge, 
which  was  in  sight, hoping  to  ebcape  by  ilie  river. 

Uocas  stood  petrified  with  astonishment  and 
indignation.  His  eye  fell  upon  a  spear  which  a 
Narragansett  bad  oast  away  in  his  fl^ht.  Obey- 
ing the  impulse  of  tlie  moment  he  sprang  h»  the 


spot  where  it  lay,  soatclied  it  from  the  groond, 
and  with  unerring  aim  sent  it,  whirring  through 


the  air.    Arrested  in  their  flight  by  this 

gf  r  of  death,  Ihe  unhappy  lovere,  pierced  by  the 

same  shaft,  fell,  like  a  pair  of  dores  transfixed 

by  ibe  hunter*8  arrow,  bleeding  sind  dead  to  the 

ground. 

*^  Thus  perish  the  traitor  to  his  race !"  taid 
Uncas.  The  resentment  and  mortification  ex- 
perienced by  bim,  on  account  of  the  guilt  of  hit 
son,  gave  tlie  father  no  room  to  indulge  in  gr«ef 
at  his  loss.    Returning  to  hit  fallen  foe,  who 
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oeitber  tpake  nor  mored,  altbouffb  he  beheid  fait 
own  child  slmio  before  hit  eyes,  but  «at  with  hit 
annt  crossed,  Butleoly  awaitiog  his  fate,  Uocas 
Cook  up  Ihe  broken  spear  which  he  had  dropped, 
and  said  as  be  once  more  stood  orer  him. 

^Wiil  you  a»k  your  life?" 

He  waited  a  Aili  minute  for  a  reply ;  then  the 
spear  bead  descended  deep  into  the  breast  of  the 
sqUen  okl  warrior.  He  fell  o?er  on  bis  sideband 
bit  life  departed  in  a  thick  parple  current,  which 
kit  heart  pumped  out  with  its  last  throbs.  Uncas 
scooped  up  the  blood,  as  it  gushed  warm  from 
bis  boaom«  and  drank  it  from  the  liollow  of  his 
baad,  sajring  as  he  quailed  it, 

^  This  IS  the  sweetest  draught  that  I  have  ever 
tasted.'\ 

That  termiaated  ihe  life  and  the  race  of  the 
haoffbty  and  ambitious  Narragaosett.  Thedeath 
of  Miaiitonimuh,  by  the  hand  of  Uncas,  was  a 
fioal  blow  to  the  power  of  the  conquered  tribe, 
although  for  many  years  afterward,  the|r  coo- 
tiaoed  troobletome  to  the  English.  Uncas,  by 
Ibis  victory,  became  the  universal  Sachem  of  his 
IribeK ;  aod  his  name  is,  subsequently*  closely 
linked  with  the  most  important  perioasof  the 
early  history  of  New  Bogland. 

**  A  more  puissant  warrior,  a  wiser  ooaofiillor 
aad  a  more  noble  and  aourteouk  gentleman,  than 
tkis  grt-at  Sachem,  hath  not  been  known  in 
beatbeni'sse,"  saith  a  writer  of  old  Indian  chroni- 
det.  He  was  bold  m  narygenlle  in  peace, and 
withal,  acutely  sage  in  oooncil.  His  aspect  was 
grare,  his  matkoers  dignified,  and  his  post  com- 
■nodiog,  aad  bis  ?«iioe  was  exoeading  pleasant 
to  be  heard.  Yet,  with  all  these  excellent  quali- 
ties be  was  at  heart  a  savage ;  and  by  his  drink- 
lag  the  blood  of  bis  enemy,  bath  ebown,  bow  ht- 
tle  Ways  do  outward  excellencies  go  to  make  up 
a  man,  when  the  heaven  ol  Christianity  hatb 
not  sanctified  the  heart. 

THE  BROTHERS. 

ST  Mas.  ASDT. 

Oh !  brother,  we  have  met  again !  what  tedious  years 

have  past. 
Since  we  strayed  ujmo  the  brecsy  hills  in  csreless 

boyhood  Isst; 
We  parted,  each  elate  with  hope ;  wide  seas  between 

us  rolled, 
I  sought  in  sultry  esstemoKmes  to  gather  hesps  of  gold 
Aod  you  consumed  the  midnight  oil  in  themes  abtruse 

and  deep. 
Striding   to  climb  the  topmosi  height  ol  leamiog^s 

thorny  steep, 
We  roam  once  more  dear  brother,  m  our  astive  gisdes 

and  bowers. 
And  surely  hopes  were  never  crowned  so  brilliantly 

as  ours. 
I  come  enriched  with  countless  weslth  from  Indians 

spicy  shore. 
And  in  brUIiaot  pomps  sod  luxuries  diflbse  my  lavish 

store. 
While  you  the  homsgc  and  the  praif  e  of  learned  men 

command. 


And  cbim  a  noble  rank  amid  the  wi»e  ones  ol  the 
land: 

Yet,  bTitther,  are  we  happy  when  we  sit  beside  the 
hearth  7 

Do  we  breathe  the  tones  ot  joyfiilnsfs,  or  smile  the 
smiles  of  imrth  T 

No,  no :  your  brow  bespesks  a  heart  too  ready  to  re- 
pine, 

And  well  I  know  the  feeling  is  reflected  back  in 
mine. 

Dear  brother,  to  our  loved  pursuits  our  constant 
thoughts  we  gave,       ^ 

And  never  seemed  ibe  tenderness  of  laithhil  Iriends 
to  crave ; 

You  gathered  classic  tressures,  and  1  sought  for 
Mammon^s  spoil, 

Uochtered  by  woman's  gentle  eye,  by  woman's  kind- 
ly smile. 

We  gained  our  wish — but  barren  is  the  scene  that 
round  us  lies; 

We  bosst  not  Iriendship's  cordial  joy,  or  love's  en- 
dearing ticfi; 

We  never  thought  of  others  in  the  summer  thst  hss 
gone. 

And  we  stand,  in  lile's  dull  wintry  eve,  uuloved,  un. 
blast,  slone. 

Oh!  if  a  parent's  bliss  were  ours,  how  hsppy  might 

we  be. 
Surrounded  by  the  dear  ones  we  bsd  loodled  on  our 

.  knee! 
With  fatherly  delight  1  might  deck  sons  blushing 

girl 
In  the  brightly  flashing  diamoad,  or  the  softly  gleant- 

ipg  peari ; 
While  yon  through  learning's  labyrinth  might  lesi 

your  ardent  iK>n 
To  grasp  still  higher  honors  than  bis  gifted  sire  bad 

woh; 
Oar  wives  night  smile  beside  us  in  their  te'.dsrosM 

snd  truth. 
And  welcome  in  their  oflhpring  a  second  brighter 

youth. 

Oh !  brother,  we  have  toiled  in  vain— we  have  aot . 

nict  success 
In  life's  grest  aim— we  have  not  reached  the  goal  of 

happiness; 
Yet  our  eoU  and  selfish  vanities  still  bind  as  to  the 

•od. 
Not  dare  we  put  the  world  aside,  and  give  ourselves 

10  God; 
The  geaile  charities  of  esrth— the  ties  of  wedded 

love — 
These  smooth  the  path  of  rosn  below,  snd  guide  his 

way  above ; 
Bat  w«  never  sought  them,  brother,  snd  our  vsunted 

wealth  and  fame. 
End  in  a  splendid  lonely  heartli— a  proud  and  empty 
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LINBe  TO  R.  F.  a—TO  MY  lADYl!  LOVB. 
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lVb«y  Aim*  ri9*m  hsr  to  mmmihtr  t 

8h«  i»  nou>  Mb  gr^miU  hrUUf 
Mmd  Il09*d  r*M  M  m  breih^r 

lemvd*  —  thM  by  Mm  aM«. 
Jtaf  tkm€w  *oUh  r«M  tMi^M  fcom  f  *«•* 

jiW  «/k«  ibMw  1  iM'4l  Amt  «*il4. 

Two  fond  Mmrta  fortotr  t 
i  omm  omip  i 
jLMf ,  ioU  Mo9mba  t 


LINES  TO  R.  F.  S. 


Origia&l' 


Forget  thee !  when  my  native  bills 

iiave  faded  from  roy  sight, 
The  lotty  pines  and  murmuring  rills 

ArK  hid  iu  final  night 
Then  may*8t  thou  think  that  I  forget 

Then  only  shall  it  he, 
A  blot  that  mars  (with  deep  regret  J 

T\m  page  or  memoiy. 

rU  think  of  thee  at  evening's  hour, 

,  When  rousing  on  ny  distant  home. 
And  Morpheus  rasooMS  his  power, 

Attd  bids  the  wanderer  cease  lo  roam. 
When  all  is  still,  and  lunar  beams. 

Are  bright  on  every  hill  and  tree, 
Renrntda  ms  of  aav  chiUkood'^dreams, 

Then  will  I  think  ofihee. 

Forget  thee,  y<«  when  life's  q«*ick  stream 

Is  chilled  bf  wuitei^  bbs». 
When  the  br^Kht  sun  thalJ  ccsse  to  beam 

And  happiMOS  is  past. 
Tben  will  I  ccMe  to  think  of  thee 

If  nmnd  the  social  hearth 
Is  hc«rd  no  more  thy  melting  vmoe 

In  the  ko«r  ol  rosf  mirth.  J.  &  C. 

18S5. 


TMp  Mum  gif vm  *m>  to  omotker^ 

8M  wiU  iM«  Mm,  tooj  tMw  •»»f 
Mr  Mr  tmtm*ry  ^  moi  €Md0  MTf 

0h  !  tMrhmpat  ptrMipM  mM  mmp, 
Mmt  EUnofO  tMa  bM  Mt»h  9fok*n 

W*Ma  aM  Mtf9«r  ewi  forgr^t, 
JhUl  f A#*  Mjr  Mmrt  b0  brok.m 

Mt  wiii  too*  MTf  tootMrpO, 
0k  f  *t9cma  mot  wM  to  mon- 
9W«  food  Mmrto  for—Mr  ! 
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TO  MY  LADYE  LOVE. 
They  tell  me  that  the  sun  is  bright. 

But  'tis  not  so  to  me. 
Unless  by  his  revealing  light 

My  Ladye  Love  I  see. 
They  tell  me  too  of  twtiigbt  hours, 

How  tranquil  arNl  how  sweet ! 
But  my  fond  heart  disowns  their  powers 

Unless  with  thee  1  meet. 
The  spring  is  no  mere  bright  to  me. 

The  sammer  is  not  fair. 
And  the  whole  year  must  Winter  be 

Till  thy  fond  kure  I  share. 
A  mute  dePight  1  osed  to  ie«i 

When  came  the  vernal  choir. 
So  sweedy  did  their  notes  reveni 

The  transports  of  their  lyre. 
But  DOW  unieas  my  Love  is  near, 

N«i  rapture  th«>y  impart ; 
All  passionless  ilieir  oongs  I  hear. 

For  cbeerieft^  is  my  heart. 
Then,  deoie^rt,  bid  me  haste  to  thee. 

Consent,  sod  be  thou  mine. 
For  eveiy  thing  reveals  to  me 

This  do'ing  bean  is  thioa. 
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uoogh  eren 
opencer— that  tUj^ 

^tltttabardwiUdK 
^  with  a  ilaring  haL 

fiWsoftJicfiuneof  A  -  u     - 

vill  build  up  for  himasU'  and  his  country,  the  glory 
•f  the  nimeof  •*  the  American  poet"  'J'he  sneer  of 
"where  is  tlie  American  epic,"  may  yet  receive  its 
nttrcr. 

Bat  while  the  poets  of  our  country  are  **  busied 
m  the  cotton  trade,  and  aiig^r  line/'  like  our  own 
HiHsck,  or  the  still  more  unpoetical  employment 
o(  veoding  fills,  as  is  said  of  Perdval,  we  can 
expect  n«*  daring  flights  of  genius.  They  must 
mget  the  hum  of  business,  and  of  cities,  and  like 
onr  own  Irving,  breathe  the  free  air,  and  taste  the 
cl«r  water  of  our  forests  and  dells ;  they  must 
nmUa  the  monntaiii  top,  and  gazo  where  the 
13 


(t  visit  Nature 
•1  her  charms, 
e  forest  shore, 
n  in  distinctive 
•edecks  its  side, 
le  soul  is  lifted 

'  od,"  they  will 
them"  prompt- 

.  lage  worthy  of 

trTiconderoga, 
'  's  pencil,  or  the 
re  of  hill  and 
:  foliaged  hill- 
is  the  eye  can 
placid  lake,  re- 
s  own. 

ected  with  the 
cresting  to'  the 

ruins  of  Fort 

celebrated  in 

•1  Fort  Ticon« 

he  French,  on 

-^  ^approach  of  the 

.  Mil  too  familiar  to  the 

.Ci*  >.  ot  American  history  to  need 

repefition  here. 

Lake  George  is  thirty-six  miles  long,  and  fram 
two  to  four  broad.  It  is  situated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Sute  of  New  York,  and  discharges 
itself  into  Lake  Champlain.  It  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water  in  the  United  States,  and  is  so 
remarkably  lucid  and  limpid,  as  to  have  received 
from  the  French  the  name  of  *•  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment" The  shores  are  beautifully  diversified, 
many  shelving  points  of  which  run  out  into  the 
lake.  It  contains  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
islands,  and  is  bounded  by  two  long  ranges  of 
meuDtains.    Diamond  Island  abounds  in  ctystal 
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Who  first  beholds  those  ovarlasting  cloads, 
8«ed-tinie  sod  harvest,  morniojr,  noon  and  nichf. 
Sl^ J  *l^?r^  '^°?  ***.'••  •^•rdfMU  immoTsble ; 
Who  first  Lebulds  the  lake— the  mighty  hilis 
Bo  m  ••sivf,  ft  t  so  hadowjr,  so  ethereal. 
As  to  belonx  rather  to  beaveo  than  earth- 
nut  instaiitif  rifCeiTM  into  his  soul 
A  B004e,  a  teelinn  that  ha  losne  not. 
A  sumuthioff  ihHi  info'ms  him  'tis  a  moment 
Wbeaes  be  may  date  heoeeforward  and  foro^er  T 
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LAKE    GEORGE. 

The  scenery  of  the  United  States,  sublime  eren 
m  lu  infiMicy,  is  destined  to  live  in  song,  and  to  be 
ronembered  in  story.  The  classic  isles  of  Greoce 
have  long  famished  raptaring  themes  for  the  poet's 
pen,  and  from  grave  old  Homer  down  to  bards  of 
lew  repate,  and  leebler  powers,  every  harp  has  sung 
Its  praise,  and  even  the  English  poeU  instead  of 
Wending  their  fame,  "  wl.h  their  land  and  with 
their  land's  language,**  hive  chosen  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  exotic  plants,  and  have  been  destined 
to  a  sickly  and  a  short  lired  glory.  Instead  of  for- 
gtUiag  the  beaten  track,  and  striking  out  for  them- 
wves,  a  pathway  to  fame,  by  linking  their  names 
with  the  scenery  of  their  own  country,  they  Have 
contented  themselves,  with  servile  imitation,  and 
hence  the  highest  praise  to  which  thty  can  as- 
pire is,  that,  they  are  good  numies.  U  is  to  be 
hojied  that  it  is  reserved  fer  America,  to  produce 
Jiecond  Homer— that  the  system  of  imitation 
Mopted  from  Spencer  down — always  excepting 
^lakspeare  and  the  wild  and  fearless  genius  of 
Byron ;  though  even  he  has  been  accused  of  rob- 
bing Spencer— that  this  system  will  be  discarded, 
nd  that  a  bard  will  arise,  strong  in  his  own  powers, 
]»ho  witli  a  daring  hand,  will  pull  down  the  flimsy 
«bncof  the  &me  of  American  poets,  thus  far,  and 
Will  boild  up  for  himself  and  his  country,  the  glory 
•f  the  name  of «« the  American  poet"  I'he  sneer  of 
**  where  is  tlie  American  epic,"  may  yet  receive  its 


Bat  while  tha  poets  of  our  country  are  "  busied 
m  the  cotton  trade,  and  sugar  line,"  like  our  own 
Halleck.  or  the  still  more  'unpoetical  employment 
of  vending  fills,  as  is  said  of  Perdval,  we  can 
expect  n»*  daring  flights  of  genius.  They  must 
mget  the  hum  ef  business,  and  of  cities,  and  like 
cmr  own  Irving,  breathe  the  free  air,  and  Uste  the 
clear  water  of  our  forests  and  dells ;  they  must 
raniUe  the  moonttiii  top,  and  gazo  where  the 
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eaUract  lifts  its  spray.  They  must  visit  Nature 
ill  her  loveliness,  and  view  her  in  her  charms, 
where  the  lake  unruflfled,  skirts  the  forest  shore, 
and  the  proud  form  of  the  mounUin  in  distinctive 
outline,  lifts  the  rich  scenery  that  bedecks  its  side, 
to  the  enraptured  view.  And  as  the  soul  is  lifted 
«  up  from  nature  uato  nature's  God,"  they  will 
find  « the  divinity  that  stirs  within  them"  prompt- 
ing to  lofty  thoughts,  and  to  language  worthy  of 
their  ttieme. 

The  scencvy  on  Lake  George,  nearTiconderoga, 
Is  such  as  might  employ  the  painter's  pencil,  or  the 
poet's  pen.  Its  ever-varying  feature  of  hill  and 
dale— the  crested  summit,  and  the  foliaged  hill- 
side,—while  stretching  efl*,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  mirrored  surface  of  the  placid  lake,  re- 
flects the  loveliness  of  nature,  and  its  own. 

There  are  a  few  incidents  connected  with  the 
spot,  uhich  render  it  peculiarly  interesting  to  the 
American  traveller.  ^ 

Near  the  south  shore  are  the  ruins  of  Fort 
William  Henry,  and  Fort  George,  celebrated  in 
the  early  wars  of  the  French,  and  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  French,  on 
the  22d  of  July,  1769,  at  the  approach  of  the 
British  troops,  incidents,  all  too  ^miliar  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  of  American  history  to  need 
repetition  here. 

Lake  George  is  thirty-six  miles  long,  and  frem 
two  to  four  broad.  It  b  situated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Sute  of  New  York,  and  discharges 
itself  into  Lake  Champlain.  It  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water  in  the  United  States,  and  is  so 
remarkably  lucid  and  limpid,  as  to  havo  received 
from  the  French  the  name  of  "  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment" The  shores  are  betittifully  diversified, 
many  shelving  points  of  which  run  out  into  the 
lake.  It  contains  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
islands,  and  is  bounded  by  two  long  ranges  of 
mountains.    Diamond  Ishind  abounds  in  ciystal 
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of  quartz.  At  a  place  caltod  the  Ntrrowi,  the 
lake  is  much  contracted,  and  from  this  point  the 
•cenery  of  the  island  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage and  effect.  The  fish  which  mosUy  abound 
in  its  waters  are  ba'is.  A  steamboat,  daring  ^be 
summer  season,  plies  its  waters,  which  is  patronii- 
ed  by  travellers,  for  the  opportunity  it  affords  of 
viewing  the  romantic  shores  of  the  lake. 

Orifinftl. 

"WILT  THOU  REMEMBER  ME  r'-A.  R.  M. 

All  AlfSWIR. 

You  ask  me  if  in  other  lands 

I  'm  destined  lar  to  1^ 
If  1  Ml  remember  ( friendship's  bands,) 

Still  bind  to  home  and  thee. 
Land  of  my  dreams,  my  youth's  gay  dreams. 

My  thoughts  to  thee  again  aspire. 
And  whilst  the  sun  of  virtue  beams 

T  will  be  a  pleasure  to  admire. 
But  still  the  hours  that  we  have  spent 

in  virtue's  bowers  steal  o'er  me  now. 
My  heart  by  care  and  sorrow  rent. 

And  time  has  dimm'd  my  brow. 
We  thought  not  then  of  other  hinds, 

Sor  dreamed  that  we  could  part ; 
Tho'  sever'd  from  thee,  yet  tlie  bands 

Of  friendship  reign  within  my  heart. 
Tho'  distance  hangs  her  curtain  drear. 

Between  me  and  my  native  bowen^ 
I  still  for  memory  drop  a  tear. 

For  those  I  loved  in  happier  honrs. 
Nay  think  not  thus  far  memory's  star, 

Undimmed  amid  the  hipse  of  years ; 
Still  beams  effulgent  from  afar. 

And  high  the  dome  of  pleasure  rears. 
Philadelphia,  1839.  J.S.C. 


MUSIC. 


BT  J.  W.  MICA8EIT. 


OritioaJ. 


T  is  sweet  to  list  at  eventide. 

To  notes  that  charm  the  ambient  air; 
Itiscord  his  impious  head  doth  hide. 

Nor  breaks  the  song  that  'a  floating  than. 
Wild  pasaion  touches  not  those  strings. 

They  fed  no  hand  of  fell  despair. 
Nor  anger,  with  his  loud  tone  rings. 

But  the  dear  lote  of  hidy  fair. 
Sofl  as  the  music  of  the  spheres, 

It  guides  us  with  its  strong  control. 
It  raises  hopes ;  it  calms  our  fears. 

And  joyful  fills  the  inmost  souL 
Who  hath  not  felt  thy  magic  pow'r. 

Thou  soother  of  the  storms  of  lite  7 
Who  cannot  point  the  holy  hour. 

When  thou  didst  calm  some  rising  itriflaT 
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IT  xisa  r«  8. 


Coaclqisd  fVom  psfe  107. 


The  twilight  soon  deepened  into  nigbt.  Biilliaiit 
lights  supplied  the  place  of  day.  Tea  was  over, 
and  dancing  commenced.  l*heodore  claimed  tlie 
hand  of  Isabella;  whiUt,  in  another  part  of  the 
room,  she  beheld  Emma  standing  up  with  the  sm 
ditant  Colonel  Mordannt  When  IsabeUa  was  re^ 
turning  to  her  seat,  Emma  approached,  leaning  on 
his  arm,  and  introduced  him.  Confused  and  em- 
barrassed, Isabella  dared  not  look  up,  whilst  she 
courtesieu  slightly ;  he,  however,  appeared  perfect- 
ly at  his  ease,  as  if  she  were  an  entire  stranger. 
'*Can  it  bel"  thought  she:  ** surely  I  am  mis- 
taken. I  have  heard  of  remarkable  resemblances, 
and  this  must  be  one ; — but  then,  the  voice  is  als» 
the  same.  I  will  observe  more  closely."  l*heodore, 
however,  engaged  her  attention,  and  Emma  soon 
walked  away  with  her  ColoneL 

The  full  moon  shone  brightly,  and  Theodore 
prevailed  on  Isabella  to  promenade  with  him  tlie 
piazza.  Accompanied  by  him,  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful scenery,  the  air  filled  with  delicious  perfames, 
gay  and  happy  forms  flitting  through  the  briUianUy 
lighted  apartments,  she  thought  that,  where  it  not 
fur  the  recollection  of  the  scenes  through  which 
she  had  so  lately  pafsed,  and  the  presence  of  Wil- 
ding, who  pursued  her  like  an  evil  genius,  how 
happy  ebe  might  now  be.  Mrs.  D'Arcy  beckoned 
to  Theodore  through  ihe  opened  sash,  and  begged 
him  to  conduct  Mrs.  Hand  to  her  carriage.  He 
obeyed,  first  placing  Isabella  beside  his  mother. 
She  was  seated  with  her  back  to  the  window,  and 
her  attention  being  ne  longer  occupied  by  Theo- 
dore, she  looked  around^  for  Emma.  She  beheld 
her  reluctantly  dancing  with  Mr.  Goodman,  tbe 
Colonel  was  not  near,  whilst  Isabella  was  endea- 
voring to  see  him.  A  low  voice  behind  her — his 
unwelcosie  voice,  addressed  her  thus : — **  Keep  mj 
secret,  and  I  will  not  betray  yours,  Miss  Rivers  ; 
that  I  am  here  under  an  assumed  name,  and  yea 
are  the  daughter  of  a  felon,  need  not  be  known  to 
these  good  people,  whilst  we  pursue  our  separate 
schemes." 

Isabella's  eyes  were  cast  down,  to  conceal  her 
agitation,  and  her  frame  shook  with  fear  and  ab- 
horrence as  »he  listened.  To  lie  classed  as  an  as- 
sociate of  his,  in  bis  schemes  of  tillainy  and  deceit, 
was  dreadful  to  her.  She  felt  as  if  she  ought  to 
proclaim  his  deception,  and  unmask  him  at  once ; 
but  for  her  father's  sake,  she  was  obliged  to.  be 
silent  Theedore  soon  rrtumed,  and  WiMii9  re- 
treated. Wilding  handed  Emma  to  the  carriage, 
and  Isabella  beheld  him  whispering  bis  adiewt 
to  her,  in  the  most  tender  manner.  Emma  was 
all  happiness  and  gaiety  during  their  ride  home- 
wsrd,  whilst  all  Theodore's  kind  attentions,  though, 
they  soothed,  could  not  diiperse  the  dejection  of 
Isabella. 

«*  Tell  me,  Isabella,"  said  Emma,  m  aoeo  m  they 
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readied  their  Sleeping  apartment,  **  what  dd  yon 
.     thiok  of  Colonel  Mordavnt  V* 

Isabella  hesitated:  she  was  nndecidrd  how  she 
oQght  to  reply ;  at  length  she  answered  evasively, 
**  I  saw  too  lltUe  of  him  this  evening,  to  form  an 
o^nion.*' 

**■  However,"  said  Emma,  "  yon  saw  enough  to 
peroekre  he  is  handsome,  and  a  perfect  gentleman 
in  his  manners." 

♦*  No,"  replied  Isabella,  **  I  did  not  perceive 
that" 

**  Indeed !"  said  Emma,  much  disap]5ointed ; 
**thea  you  86e  very  difierently  from  every  one 
here." 

*'  Oh,  ray  dear  Emma,"  said  Isabella,  taking  her 
hand,  and  speaking  eamet lly,  **  before  you  give 
away  yoar  heart,  I  beseech  you,  ascertain  who 
this  stranger  is—be  sure  yoa  are  not  deceived — 
reoaember  all  the  tales  we  bave  heard  of  impos- 
tors, of  actors,  and  valets  even,  who  have  passed 
I  themselves  for  gentlemen,  and  won  the  purest 
I       hearts.^ 

**  Colonel  Mordauqt  an  actor,  a  valet  Indeed." 
said  Emma,  indignantly  drawing  away  her  hand : 
**  hi  from  that,  1  believe  his  rank  is  even  higher 
than  be  acknowledges,  he  hinted  as  much  ta  me 
to-ught.  If  he  were  an  impostor,  my  father, 
mother,  and  Theodore,  aurely  could  not  be  de- 
ceived." 

••  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Isabella,  "  that  they 
should  admit  a  stranger  without  proper  introduc- 
tion, and  allow  hb  attentions  to  you." 

<*  They  are  not  as  wise  and  prudent  as  you  are, 
it  appears.  Miss  Rivers,"  replied  Emma,  coldly, 
whilst  she  prepared  ta  retire  in  silence. 

Isabella,  also  in  silence,  followed  her,  whilst  un- 
certain how  to  act«  and  what  more  to  say  to  Em- 
ma. She  feared  to  betray  him,  for  abe  dreaded  the 
power  he  seemed  to  have  over  her  father  would 
be  exercised  im  revenge,  and  stiH  she  ooukl  not 
permit  the  innocent  Eauna  to  fall  a  piey  to  his 
viUainy.  In  silence  they  sought  their  pillows,  and 
I  the  two  friends  lay  side  by  side,  whibt  coldness 
and  estrangement,  for  the  first  time,  was  felt  be- 
tween thesL.  Long  they  tossed  restlessly :  at  length 
Eomia  sunk  into  an  uneasy  slumber,  and  Isabella 
wept  herself  to  sleep. 

Another  bright  and  lovely  diy  succeeded.  Theo- 
dore proposed  an  ezcursiun  on  the  water,  and 
I  again  Emma  pleaded  an  engagement  at  home.  The 
younger  members  of  the  family  gladly  joined  the 
party,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  boat.  The  magni- 
ficent seenery,  the  joyous  party,  and  their  kindness 
to  Isabella,  again  almost  made  her  forget  there  was 
care  and  aorrow  in  the  world.  After  visiting  a  small 
island  in  the  viainity,  and  exploring  its  fairy  works, 
they  returned  in  time  for  dinner.  As  they  were 
ascending  the  path,  which  wound  up  the  bank  to- 
ward the  house,  about  half  way,  they  encountered 
Enma  and  Colonel  Mordaunt,  who  had  sallied 
out  to  meet  tbem,  and  had  placed  themselves  on  a 
mttie  seat  beneath  a  venerable  oak.  Isabella  in- 
volaotarily  started  and  turned  pale  lit  the  sight  of 
hioL    A  cold  shudder  ran  over  her  to  see  him  §o 


familiarly  sealed  by  the  tide  of  her  fair  and  bloom- 
ing friend.  Theodore  looked  at  her  with  surprise, 
but  was  prevented  speaking  by  their  near  approach. 
The  Colonel  appeared  as  much  at  his  ease  as 
usual,  and,  seemed  not  to  notice  Isabella  particu- 
larly ;  but  she  caught  one  dark  and  lowering  glance 
from  him  unobserved  by  the  others,  which  made  her 
shudder.  The  path  wns  narrow,  and  partly  com- 
posed.of  rude  steps  hewn  from  the  native  rock.  As 
they  were  ascending,  it  so  happened  that  Enmia 
and  Theodore  passed  on  before  Isabella,  the  youn- 
ger ones  having  rapidly  attained  the  summit 
Whilst  the  Colonel  lingered  to  assist  her,  he  said, 
in  a  low  tone — **  80  it  seems  you  have  been  endea- 
voring to  instil  suspicion  in  your  credulous  friend 
— I  warn  you  to  beware;  as  yet  you  have  done  no 
mischief,  but  do  not  attempt  it  again :  I  can  crush 
y our  >  own  schemes  on  Theodore  D'Arcy  by  one 
word."  He  spoke  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his 
fiM»,  and  an  observer  would  have  supposed  Lis 
words  of  trifling  import 

Isabella,  however,  was  extremely  agitated  as  sVe 
replied,  «  Do  not  think  any  evil  consequences  to 
myself,  will  deter  me  from  rescuing  Emma,  if  I  can 
do  it  Do  not  suppose  I  will  ^uMf  stand  by  and 
see  her,  innocent  and  good  aa  she  is,  fall  a  prey  to 
an  impostor." 

He  gaxed  at  her  a  moment  with  suppressed 
rage :  **  Your  father'a  fate  is  in  ray  power,"  said 
he,  '<  if  you  do  not  wish  to  see  him  tried,— con- 
demned to  a  felon's  lot, — if  you  do  not  wish  to  be 
branded  with  his  disgrace,  desist  ;^again  I  warn 
you  to  beware." 

They  now  had  ascended  the  bank,  where  Theo- 
dore and  Emma  were  wiaiting  for  them,  whilst  both 
observed  with  wonder  the  pialeness  and  agitation 
of  IsabelUu  Mordaunt  walked  on  with  Emma, 
and  the  winding  of  the  path  soon  concealed  them. 

Theodore  offered  his  arm  to  the  trembling  Isa- 
bella—"  What  is  it,"  said  he,  «<  agitates  you  thual 
why  do  you  torn  so  pale  at  (he  tight  of  Colonel 
Mordaunt  t" 

•*  Oh,  Theodore,"  said  she,  stopping  him,  **  I 
fear — nay,  I  knoi^.  Colonel  Mordaunt  is  not  what 
he  appears ;  be  is  winning  the  heart  of  Emma,  and 
he  is  not  worthy  of  her— be  will  plunge  her  into 
misery.  Ask  mo  not  how  I  know  it,  I  eannot  ex- 
plain, and,  above  all,  I  entreat  you  never  to  reveal 
what  I  have  said.  I  can  tell  you  no  more,  but  it 
will  be  eaay  for  him  to  prove  hia  truth,  if  he  is  nat 
a  deceiver.  A  a  her  brother,  you  ought  to  require 
from  him  credentials  to  prove  his  respectability  be- 
fore it  is  too  late  for  Emma's  peace  of  mind." 

Theodore  was  astonished  and  thunderstruck! 
How  Colonel  Mordaunt  had  been  introduced,  he 
knew  not ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  home,  after  a  short 
absenoe,  he  found  him  well  establiahed  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  neighborhood,  and  never  had  doubted 
he  was  other  than  he  had  avowed  himself— a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  man  of  fortune.  He  would  inquire 
immediately  of  his  father,  how  be  had  been  intro- 
daced,  and  to  whom  be  had  brought  letters. 

They  soon  reached  the  house.  In  front  of  it 
they  found  Emma  and  the  pretended  Colonel, 
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among  ■ome  green-bouso  plants  which  had  been 
placed  there  :  he  was  calling  bouqcieta,  and  imin- 
uating  *  thousand  tender  and  gallant  things,  afWr 
the  Eastern  fashion ;  all  he  presented  to  her  had 
many  hidden  roeaningf .  She,  flattered  and  Mash- 
ing, turned  away,  to  conceal  her  confusion.  Theo- 
dore passed  on  to  the  house,  to  seek  his  father  im- 
mediately. Mordaunt  approached  Isabella,  whilst 
a  large  oleander  partly  concealed  them  from 
Emiua. 

«<  Isabella/'  said  he,  with  a  look  of  passionate 
admiration,  **  I  have  loved  you,  I  love  you  still* — 
the  sight  of  you  has  revived  those  feelings  I 
thought  were  destroyed  when  you  fled  from  me, — 
be  mine— say  one  word,  and  I  will  g^ve  up  the  par- 
suit  of  Emma,  whose  fortune  alone  attracts  me; — 
fly  with  me  to  your  father ! — ^loved  IsabeOa  be 
mine.** 

*•  Never!"  said  she,  as  she  ran  up  the  steps  of 
the  piazxa,  and  sought  her  own  room. 

Ttieodore  obtained  no  satis&ctory  information 
from  his  father.  He  did  not  know,— he  believed  it 
was  the  Dormers  who  introduced  him  to  Colonel 
Mordaunt  Theodore  went  to  the  Dormers ;  they 
were  sure  it  was  the  Nortons,  and  the  Nortons  b». 
lieved  it  was  the  Hands,  whilst  the  Hands  were 
very  much  surprised,  for  surely  it  was  the  D'Arcys 
who  first  knew  him.  Suspicion  became  awakened, 
and  Colonel  Mordaunt  found,  notwithstanding  his 
hones,  his  servants,  and  his  carriage,  he  no  longer 
would  be  welcome,  unless  he  could  produce  some 
testimonials  to  his  truth.  He  assumed  an  air  af 
haughty  dignity :  he  gave  Emma  to  underataiid  that 
he  cared  not  for  the  common  herd,  as  he  designa- 
ted the  worthy  cirde  where  he  had  ss  lately  flour- 
ished; but  on  her  account,  to  satisfy  her  parents, 
he  could  bring  credentials  which  would  triumph- 
antly refute  all  the  slander  which  was  circulated. 

Isabella  was  relieved  from  a  thousand  feara  when 
she  heard  he  was  to  depart.  8he  was  strolling  one 
evening  alone  in  the  extensive  gaideo,  through  a 
pathway  bordered  with  high  current  boshas.  Sud- 
denly she  heard  tha  shrubbery  pushed  apart,  and 
Wilding  stood  before  her.  His  features  were 
convulsed  with  passion,  and  his  eyes  glared  on  her 
with  nge. 

"  Y«»u  have  succeeded,*'  said  he  through  his  shut 
teeth;  *<you  have  awakened  suspicions  which  you 
knew  I  cannot  suppress ;  twice  you  have  baffled 
mo— but  I  will  have  my  revenge— you  shall  not 
elude  me  again.  I  loved  you — passionately  loved 
you — but  you  fled  from  me ! — I  gave  you  up— ac- 
cident made  me  acquainted  with  Emma  D'Arcy. 
She  and  Theodore,  you  know,  have  fortunes  inde- 
pendent of  their  father — I  resolved  to  forget  my  dis- 
appointment in  the  pursuitof  riches— I  was  on  the 
point  of  success,  for  I  acted  well  my  part — you 
have  defeated  me,  and  I  am  not  used  to  being  de- 
feated by  a  girl— a  weak,  silly  girl.  Do  not  Uiink 
I  will  quietly  leave  yoO  to  Theodora  D'Arcy;— no, 
I  tell  you  I  will  have  my  revenge,  when  and  how 
you  least  expect  it." 

He  disappeared  as  suddently  as  he  approached, 
leaving  IsabelU  overcome  with  constematioii  at  his 


words  and  manner.  Theodore,  who  was  seckiag 
her,  soon  ioined  her,  and  earnestly  inquired  what 
had  caused  her  agitation.  She  could  only  answer 
evasively,  and  entreat  him  not  to  question  her.  He 
forbore,  though  his  curiosity  was  strongly  excited, 
for  he  thought  he  had  seen  the  departing  form  of  a 
man  leaving  her  as  he  approached. 

Several  weeks  passed  Away  without  any  thing 
unpleasant  occurring  to  harrass  the  fselings  of  Isa- 
bella, except,  indeed,,  the  occasiensl  dejection  of 
Emma,  as  her  heart  sometimes  sickened  with  bopa 
deferred,  at  the  long  absence  of  Mordaunt  Bol 
she  was  young  and  sanguine,  and  she  eagerly  look- 
ed forward  to  the  day  when  he  would  return,  refute 
all  calumnies,  and  Isabella  would  acknowledge  the 
injustice  she  had  done  him. 

Theodore  became  every  day  more. devoted  to  Isa- 
bella, whilst  a  pure  and  enduring  attachment  to 
him  was  springing  up  in  her  heart  Often  whilst 
bounding  along  on  their  spirited  steeds,  over  the 
lovely  hills  and  dales  of  that  charming  neighbor- 
hood, animated  by  youth,  and  the  first  dawnings  of 
that  master-passion  of  their  natures,  they  would 
almost  forget  they  were  other  beings  than  them- 
selves, or  other  feelings  than  happiness  in  the 
worid.  At  length  Theodore  declared  his  attadl- 
ment  to  her :  an  attachment,  he  informed  her,  ^ad 
commenced  when  he  first  beheld  her  a  thought- 
less, though  charming  school-girl ;  it  had  increased 
until  it  had  become  a  part  of  his  boing,  and  the 
hope  of  possessing  her  had  been  the  end  and  aim 
of  his '  existencs.  As  Isabella  listened  to  this  de- 
lightful language,  the  recollection  of  her  father's 
disgrace  overwhelmed  her.  She  thought  of  the 
pride  of  the  D'Arcy  family,  and  she  felt  herself  un- 
worthy of  the  high,  noble-minded  Theodore,  whose 
name  for  matiy  generations  had  been  unblemished. 
Much  distressed,  she  tumod  from  him,  and  begged 
him  to  forget  her, — that  there  were  circumstancea 
which  would  prevent  their  union,  whatever  might 
be  her  own  feelings,  Theodore  implored  and  in- 
sisted on  her  being  more  explicit  She  thought 
she  had  no  right  to  betray  her  father,  but  he  un^r- 
stood  enough  ^m  her,  together  vrith  the  ruosora 
which  hsd  reached  hhn,  to  have  a  suspicion  of  the 
truth.  He  tried  to  convince  her  it  Would  be  no 
obstacle  to  their  happiness — that  she,  innocent  and 
lovely  as  she  vras,  eURht  not  to  sufler  for  the 
misdeeds  of  another.  He  argued  the  subject  so 
eloquently,  Isabella  felt  half  inclined  to  be  con- 
vinced. 

She  was  in  this  state  of  indecision,  sometimes 
happy  when  she  received  a  new  proof  of  the  at- 
tachment of  Theodora— sometimes  miserable  whan 
she  thought  destiny  had  placed  an  inseparable  bar 
between  them,  when  one  day,  as  they  were  walk- 
ing in  a  retired  lane  with  Enuna  and  some  of  the 
younger  membere  of  the  family,  they  perceived  a 
little  bay  hovering  around  them,  as  if  wishing  to 
speak  to  them,  lliey  stopped  several  times  and 
addressed  him,  but  when  noticed  he  walked  away. 
At  length  Isabella  was  separated  from  the  rest  for 
a  few  moments ;  he  suddenly  approached  her,  say- 
ings— 
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•*!  hxf  ft  note  fi>r  yoo,  Mim,  which  I  was  de- 

ired  to  give  jou  when  nobody  was  by.*' 
** Give  it  me  then**  said  she. 
He  handed  it — it  was  her  father's  hand.  The 
boj  had  raptJiy  disappeared,  for  Theodore  ap- 
pnMicbeJ.  Isabella  endeavored  to  conceal  the  note, 
but  he  had  already  perceived  it,  and  also  her  trepi* 
elation. 

**  What  afiecU  you  thus  ^**  said  he. 

•*  Ask  me  not,"  replied  she ;  **  I  cannot  tell 
yoa." 

*< IsabeHa,"  said  ha,  "I  have  often  foand  yon 
agitated  and  distressed — yon  always  refused  to  con> 
fide  in  me^I  have  known  you  too  long  to  be 
lightly  moved  to  suspicion,  but  I  cann(»t  help  per- 
eerving,  you  are  surrounded  by  mysteries,  and  have 
many  little  concealments.*' 

^  It  is  true,  too  true,"  she  answered,  much  dis- 
treased,  ^^  I  am  enveloped  in  mysteries  which  I  can- 
not explain — I,  who  would  not  have  a  thonpht  con- 
cealed from  you,  if  I  could  act  as  I  wished,  but  1 
am  controlled  by  circumstances." 

8be  then  led  him,  and  retired  to  the  house. — 
When  she  was  free  from  observation,  she  opened 
the  Dole.  It  was  from  her  lather.  Bhe  was  much 
eorprised  to  find  that  be  was  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  requested  her  to  meet  hira  at  a  place  he  named, 
aa  eoon  as  she  could  do  so,  without  being  seen,  for 
above  all  things  he  wished  to  remain  concealed. 
His  note  filled  her  with  alarm,  for  she  feared  he 
was  involved  in  new  difficulties.  8he  knew  not 
how  to  arrange  a  meeting  without  observation,  for 
she  was  seldom  alone,  and  Theodora  was  ever 
watdiful  to  attend  ber.  These  perplexities  caused 
her  to  be  abttnctcd  and  thoughtful  the  rest  of  the 
evening :  in  vain  Theodore  attempted  to  rouse  her, 
she  was  evidently  lost  in  thought. 

It  happened  the  next  morning  they  were  engaged 
to  accompany  a  large  party  in  a  boating  excursion. 
Just  aa  they  were  on  the  point  of  starting,  Isabella 
declined  going,  and  pleaded  a  bead-ache  as  an  ex- 
coae.  She  insisted  that  no  ono  should  remain  on 
her  account,  and  they  departed  without  her.  Mr 
D*Arcy  was  eagaged  in  household  afiairs,  and  Isa- 
bella oi>ntrived  to  elude  the  children,  and  departed 
to  meet  her  father.  She  followed  his  directions 
through  the  lane,  across  fields,  and  over  a  high  roeky 
fain,  covered  with  trees,  found  herself  at  an  obscure 
low  hat,  where  he  was  to  meet  her.  She  entered 
the  rode  dwelling,  and  beheld  him  waiting  for  her. 
She  mahed  forward  to  meet  him,  and  he  pressed 
her  affiMtionaiely  in  his  arms,  but  his  countenance 
beamed  nat  wiQi  pleasure — he  seemed  opprcsjcd 
wiihgrieC 

**  My  child !  my  Isabella !"  said  he  at  length,  **  I 
have  sent  lor  you  to  save  me  from  a  fote,  which  is 
more  dreadful  to  me  than  death.  Yes,  my  daughter, 
it  is  you  and  you  alone,  who  can  save  me !" 

Isabella  looked  at  him  in  wonder  and  alarm,  and 
bezfod  him  to  explain  his  meaning. 

He  informed  her,  that — "after  her  departure. 
Wilding  at  first  expressed  the  most  ungovernable 
rage;  he  seemed,  however,  to  got  over  it,  and  ex- 
erted himself,  by  means  of  bribery,  to  hush  up  the 
13* 


affiur  at  Xew  Orleans.    He  waa  tfteward  taken 
very  ill  with  the  fever  which  was  prevailing  at 
Havana,  and  his  physicians  advised  him  to  tiy  a 
more  northern  air,  for  the  entire  recovery  of  his 
health.    Wilding  sailed  for  New  York,  and  Rivera 
did  not  hear  from  him  for  some  time.    At  length 
he  wrote  in  the  most  urgent  manner,  for  Rivers  to 
join  him  in  New  York,  flattering  him  with  advan- 
Wgeous  prospects — a  lucky  opening  for  a  safe  an4 
lucrative  employment,  assuring  him  all  danger  of 
taction  was  over.    He  cama,  and  when  he  ar- 
rived, found  that  Wilding  only  allured  him  there 
tohave  him  in  his  power,  in  order  to  oblige  I«abeIIa 
to  marry  him.  "And  he  swears  by  all  that  is  dread- 
ed," added  Rivers,  shuddering,  "he  will  betray 
me  to  the  hands  of  justice  unleM  you  comply  with 
his  wishes.    His  determination  is  fixed— I  see  it— 
I  know  it    I  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power 
to  change  it,  but  I  cannot  bis  you,  and  you  alone, 
can  save  me.    Will  you,  Isabella,  save  me  from 
such  a  fiite  1    The  trial — the  condemnation — the 
wretched  slavery  in  those  bated  walls — vid  the 
finger  of  scorn— the  disgrace  which  will  be  felt 
alike  by  you  I    On  any  tiling  but  that— ^peak— 
— can  you,  will  you  save !" 

Isabella  listened  in  appalled  silenoe ;  she  heard 
every  word,  though  she  felt  nearly  turned  to  stone. 
Her  heart  seemed  petrifiod  within  her,  but  her  in- 
tellect was  clear,  and  she  comprehended  at  oace 
their  dreadful  situation.  This,  then,  was  the  ven- 
geance Wilding  had  threatened.  She  answeied 
at  once,  for  she  perceived  nothing  else  was  to  ^ 
done. 
"  I  win  do  as  you  desire!" 
The  words  were  no  sooner  uttered  than  she  sank 
down  nearly  exhausted.  She  soon  revived,  and 
was  conscious  her  father  was  chafing  her  temples, 
whilst  sobs  burst  from  his  breast,  and  his  tean  fell 
on  her  cheek.  She  slowly  raised  her  eyes,  and 
perceived  Wilding  standing  near,  with  his  arms 
folded,  and  gazing  on  her  with  a  triumphant  look, 
and  a  demoniacal  sneer  on  his  countenance.  She 
again  closed  her  eyes  to  elude  the  hated  sight,  but 
her  senses  did  not  leave  ber ;  ahe  waa  fully  sensi- 
ble of  all  the  misery  of  her  situation.  Her  father 
raised  her,  and  led  her  to  the  door.  He  then  gave 
her  directions  how  and  whan  to  leave  her  present 
abode. 

"Come,"  aaid  he  hurrying  her  away,  "it will 
not  do  for  you  to  be  long  away.  Courage  my 
child,"  added  he,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Wilding  lovaa 
you,  and  your  influence  may  make  him  more 
worthy  of  you." 

She  shuddered,  and  fhook  her  head.  She  then 
turned  to  depart  Wilding  atarted  forward,  and 
with  a  mocking  manner  said, 
"  Allow  me  to  accompany  yon,  my  fair  bride  I" 
She  ran  precipitately  down  the  rocky  pathway, 
across  the  road,  and  through  the  fields,  but  he  kept 
by  her  side.  He  attempted  not  to  speak  to  her,  or 
to  arrest  her,  but  he  kept  along  with  as  fleet  a  foot 
as  her  own. 

They  had  entered  a  lane  which  led  to  ihe  house, 
when  she  suddenly  stopped,  and  hope  afain  ra- 
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vivod.  «  Mr.  Wiiffitig/*  laid  die,  <<  if  H  Indeed  your 
wiah  to  poness  e  hmnd,  when  the  heart  is  repog- 
nant  1  What  happineas  can  jou  anticipate  from 
auch  an  union  1  I'liere  are  othera,  no  doaht,  who 
would  gladly  accept  the  honor  which  I  do  not 
iralner 

**  Say  nothing,  fidr  laahella,  yon  hare  given  yonr 
conaent,  and  bo  power  on  eturUi  ahall  prerent  yon 
from  being  mine.  I  have  vowed  it,  and  I  will  net 
again  be  frustrated,  nnleas  indeed,"  added  he  with 
a  rude  laugh,  *<  you  would  pref«r  to  see  your  £uher 
take  up  his  abode  in  yonder  walls  of  Sing-Sing." 

He  then  left  her,  for  they  were  vrithin  sight  of 
the  house,  and  all  hope  expired  with  Isabella. — 
Scareely  conscious  of  her  movements,  she  preceed- 
ed  onward  in  her  path.  She  had  gone  a  few  paces 
only,  when  Theodore  suddenly  appeared.  His  eyes 
were  wild — his  manner  frenzied. 

<<  Tell  me,  Isabella!"  said  he,  seizing  her  by  the 
hand,  "  was  not  that  Mordaunt,  with  whom  yon 
have  juct  parted!" 

« It  was!"  she  retried. 

**  What  means  this  secret  meeting!"  said  he, 
^  that  note  you  received  yesterday — ^your  agitation 
and  confusion  whenever  his  name^  mentioned, 
and"  added  he,  as  vdth  increasing  suspicion,  **  your 
interference  to  prevent  his  addresses  to  Emma ! 
Speak !  tell  me  at  once,  and  end  tlus  dreadful  sus- 


<* Theodore!"  said  she  mournfully,  almost  ex- 
hausted by  the  agitation  she  had  suffered,  **  you 
have  long  known  me— you  can  judge  if  I  am  ca- 
pable of  the  actions  you  suspect !  I  am  conscious 
appearances  are  against  me,  bat  if  your  knowledge 
of  my  character  does  not  vindicate  me,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  aay !" 

«« Oh  !  tell  me  any  thing,  dear  Isabella,"  said  he, 
"  and  I  will  believe  you !  Rid  me  of  these  hateful 
doubts,  and  I  will  bless  you !  Let  mo  once  more 
suppose  you  as  pure,  innocent,  and  lovely  as  I 
once  ad!" 

<*  I  can  explain  nothing !"  said  she,  in  an  accent 
of  despair,  « I  know  you  will  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose me  eveiy  thing  that  is  vile— but  forget  me — 
forget  my  existence,  or  remember  me  as  one  whose 
life  would  have  willingly  been  devoted  to  yoer 
happiness,  if  destiny  had  penaitted,  but  now— now 
I  have  promised  to  become  another's."  She  felt  as 
if  her  resolution — ^her  fortitude  was  leaving  hcv. — 
She  left  him,  mottonless  from  surprise,  and  entered 
the  house. 

With  the  calmneas  of  despair— e  calmness  which 
surprised  herself  she  performed  her  preperations 
to  depart.  She  descended  the  staira,  and  found 
Mrs.  D*Arcy,  Emma,  and  Theodore  Msembled  in 
a  small  sitting-room.  The  two  former  were  discui^ 
sing  the  strange,  mysterious  conduct  of  Isabella. — 
Her  absence  in  the  mornings— her  meeting  with 
Moidaunt,  for  Emma*s  younger  brother  had  seen 
them  together,  and  had  infisrmed  them  of  the  ctr- 
comataBoe.  Isabella  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
room,  habited  in  her  travelUng  drees.  Her  foeewas 
deadly  pale,  with  a  Grange,  umiatanl  oeo^osure 


«<Mrs.  D'Arcy,"  said  die,  «will  yoQ  hvf  dt« 
goodness  to  allow  one  of  your  servants  to  eonva^ 
my  trunks  to  the  landing ;  the  steam-boat  will  soon 
pass,  and  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you  thus  suddenly* 
My  father  has  tent  for  roe,  and  I  ge  to  meet  him.'' 
**  Certainly,  Mies  Rivers,"  answered  Mrs.  0* 
Arcy. 

«*  I  go,"  added  Isabella,  while  her  voice  foheredf 
**  conscious  that  my  actions  are  invested  with  nm* 
tery  and  suspicion,  whidi  I  cannot  remove.  Yom 
have  all  been  kind  to  me,  moat  kind;  yon  hav<e 
caused  me  many  happy  houn,  which  I  can  never 
forget,  and  coUld  I  suppose  I  bore  with  me  the  a^ 
fection  and  esteem  which  you  once  felt  ft>r  me,  it 
would  be  some  alleviation  to  my  unhappy  destiny." 
She  c^uld  say  no  more.  Thoughts — reoolieo- 
tions,  overpowered  her.  She  burst  into  a  fmsnonate 
flood  of  teara,  whilst  she  leaned  against  the  door« 
frame  for  support  They  were  all  moved  by  her 
evident  distress.  Emma  involuntarily  advanced  a 
few  steps  toward  her.  Isabella  forcibly  suppressed 
her  tears,  and  struggled  for  composure.  She  took 
the  offeied  hand  of  Emma,  pressed  it,  and  miir> 
mured  some  indistinct  words.  Shs  then  turned 
away,  and  left  the  house.  Theodore  joined  her^ 
and  merely  said,  ''I  will  accompany  you,  Miaa 
Rivers." 

They  walked  on  in  silence«  When  they  reeded 
the  landing,  the  Dewitt  Clintoo  was  opposite. — 
There  vras  a  crowd  assembled,  and  all  was  hunj 
and  confusion.  The  trunks  were  thrown  quiokhr 
into  the  small  boat— Isabella  uttered  a  hasty,  thoagk 
heartfolt  **  God  bless  you,  Theodore"— and  sprang 
into  it  It  dashed  rapidly  through  the  water,  as  the 
rope  vras  drawn  in,  and  Isabella  vras  soon  handed 
into  the  steam-boat,  which,  aftedHj  pureued  its 
way. 

Theodore  rushed  from  the  plaoe  and  eacended  a 
bank,  w^ch  comniandei  a  view  of  the  rivers- 
There,  in  a  retired  situation,  screened  by  a  thiekeC, 
he  watched  the  departing  boat. 

"Thus,  then,"  said  ho,  as  he  threw  himself  «• 
the  ground,  and  abandoned  himself  to  a  peisiooale 
buht  of  grief,  <*is  destroyed  the  foireat  vision  of 
my  Ufe!  For  years  it  has  been  the  contrafling 
feeling  of  my  heart  to  poosesa  her,  whom  I  sup- 
posed as  pure  and  as  good,  as  she  is  lovely  in  per- 
son and  mind.  Now !  now,  what  a  blank  is  life !" 
But  we  will  leave  Theodore,  and  follow  the  un- 
happy Isabella. 

Her  fother  and  Wilding,  who  still  passed  under 
the  name  of  Mordaunt,  joined  her  at  the  next  town, 
and  they  purroed  their  vray  to  New  York.  As  they 
passed  Sing-Sing,  he  looked  at  these  gloomy  walls, 
and  ahuddering,  cast  an  ezprenive  glance  at  laa- 
belh.  If  she  could  have  felt  a  sensation  of  satia- 
foction,  she  vrould  have  done  ao,  when  ahe  reAeei> 
ed.  from  that  which  die  had  aaved  her  lather.  But 
her  own  sorrows  were  too  great — die  separation 
from  him  to  whom  she  vrould  gladly  have  dedica- 
ted her  life,  too  recent,  to  experience  any  thing  hnt 
miseiy. 

They  had  determined  to  sail  for  France,  and  m 
dicre  waaape^stonthapoinl  ofaaijing  forUavie, 
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Rmn  ffev«ilcd  on  Wildmg  todefcr  their  marbge 
until  they  arrived  there.  He  consented  after  bind- 
in^  laebelia  by  a  promtae,  that  the  would  thenfuUll 
her  eitgttfenient  without  more  delay*  They  imme- 
diately erabafked,  and  Theodore  read  in  the  papen, 
« lisw  days  after  Isabella  had  left  them,  among  the 
naoiee  of  the  passengers  to  HaTie,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Riven,  and  Colonel  Mordaunt. 

**  Once  more  on  the  waters" — bat  we  will  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  sensations  of  Isabella  at  her 
aeeond  departure  from  New  York,  when  she  con- 
trasted her  feelings  with  those  of  the  year  before. 
The  season  was  the  same^the  son  shone  as  bright- 
ly— the  scene  remained  unchanged ;  but  how  dif- 
ferant  were  her  feelings.  Then,  hope  was  fresh, 
and  life  seemed  strewed  with  flowers:  now,  she 
ahoddered  to  look  forward.  Her  only  dependence 
was  in  Proridencc,  and  sometimes  a  faint,  indis- 
tinct hope  would  arise,  of  a  final  escape  (torn 
Wilding. 

Their  passage  was  stormy,  and  Isabella  confined 
herself  mostly  to  her  own  stateroom.  But  they 
rapidly,  too  rapidly  for  her,  passed  ever  the  wstcs 
of  the  Atlantic  She  would  sometimes  gaze  toward 
the  land  she  had  left,  whilst  recollections  of  those 
she  loved  there,  and  the  dread  of  the  fate  which 
awaited  her,  would  almost  deprive  her  of  her 
senses.  At  length  they  approached  the  land.  That 
sound,  so  joyous  to  the  ears  of  others,  brought  dis- 
may to  her.  They  soon  reached  iheir  destined 
port,  and  prepared  to  go  on  shore.  They  left  the 
diip  for  a  smaller  vessel,  in  order  to  reach  the  land. 
When  they  arrived  there,  as  Wilding  was  assisting 
Isabella,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  between  the 
boat  and  the  quay.  The  wind  was  blowing  very 
hard,  and  the  water  was  extremely  rough^the 
boat  was  dashed  against  the  pier,  and  he  was 
crushed  between  them.  He  was  taksn  out  very 
much  injur«d---<^nveyed  to  a  hotel—and  surgical 
aid  was  immediately  procured,  but  in  vain.  When 
he  became  aware  that  death  awaited  him,  dark  and 
gloomy  terrors  shook  his  soul.  That  great  change 
which  he  had  ever  driven  from  his  thoughts,  now 
filled  him  with  direful  apprehension.  He  called 
Mr.  Rivers  to  his  bedidde,  and  placing  in  his  hands 
papers  which  would  enable  liim  to  take  possession 
of  property  in  difierent  places,  informed  him,  while 
they  were  engaged  in  various  speculations  in  New 
Orleana,  he  had  always  represented  to  him  that  the 
result  was  unfortunate ;  Wilding,  however,  had 
taken  the  profits  himself,  Rivers  being  too  easily 
deceived  to  inquire  into  their  affairs.  He  lingered 
a  tsm  days  only,  and  soon  terminated  a  long  life  of 
crtme.  His  death  caused  Mr.  Rivers  much  serious 
refleetion.  This,  and  the  influence  of  Isabella — so 
good,  so  gentle,  and  so  innocent,  awakened  his 
thoughts  to  belter  things,  and  he  resolved  to  endea- 
vor for  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  compensate,  if 
MMslble,  for  the  errors  of  his  former  life.  He  found 
himself  in  the  possession  of  property  sufficient  for 
all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
happiness  of  Isabella.  He  lavished  upon  her  the 
most  endearing  kindness,  and  eveiy  tender  atten- 
tioo.    In  theM  secret  feelings  of  the  heart,  he  found 


more  true  happinett  than  la  all  the  porroitfl  of 
pleasure  and  dissipation. 

They  visited  every  place  of  interest  on  the  con^ 
tinent  of  Europe,  and  whenever  they  remained  fbr 
a  few  months  in  any  place,  Mr.  Riven  procured 
masters  to  perfect  Isabella  in  those  aocomplish- 
nents  in  which  she  had  already  acquired  some 
proficiency.  She  endeavored  to  beguile  the  me* 
lancholy  which  she  felt  from  the  disappointment 
of  her  heart,  by  viewing  the  wonders  of  art  and 
nature,  and  she  found  a  great  resource  in  culti* 
vating  those  talents  and  that  mind,  with  which  she 
was  so  highly  gifted.  Often,  however,  even  when 
sunounded  hjr  the  noblest  works  of  art,  or  whilst 
gazing  on  the  storied  scenes  of  Europe,  memory 
would  recall  that  spot  on  the  hanks  of  the  rural 
Hudson,  where  she  had  been  most  happy,  and  to 
her  it  appeared  there  the  sun  shone  more  brightly, 
anc^  nature  appeared  more  lovely  than  all  the  far! 
famed  scenes  she  was  visiting. 

Two  years  had  passed  in  these  wanderings.  Mr. 
Rivcrs*a  health  had  long  been  declining,  and  he 
now  seemed  sinking,  through  weakness.  They  de- 
termined to  remain  for  a  while  in  a  small,  though 
lovely  viliagA  the  South  of  France.  They,  there- 
fure  took  possession  of  a  pleasant  looking  cottage, 
in  a  charming  country.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Rivers  was 
attacked  by  a  paralytic-stroke,  and  for  several 
months  Isabella  watched  beside  him,  in  his  help- 
less state,  ministering  to  his  wants  with  the  utmost 
devotion.  He  expired,  blessing  her ;  and  thus  she 
was  left  alone. 

An  American  gentleman  happened  to  be  passing 
through  that  village  at  the  time,  and  hearing,  acci- 
dentally, of  the  death  of  a  countryman,  and  the 
desolate  situation  of  his  daaghter,  o&red  his  ser- 
vices to  the  nurse  who  had  attended  Mr.  Rivers 
She  accepted  them,  and  agreed  that  he  should 
watch  beside  the  corpse,  whilst  the  prevailed  on 
the  exhausted  Isabella  to  seek  a  frvfr  hours  repose. 
He  stationed  himself  in  the  room  where  his  frllovr 
countryman  was  prepared  for  his  lasi  earthly  dwel- 
ling, where  he  watched  during  the  night.  A  dim 
light  burned  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  the  bright 
full  moon  was  shining  through  the  window,  which 
he  had  thrown  open  to  view  the  lovely  scene  with- 
out All  was  still,  and  his  attention  was  occu- 
pied gazbig  on  the  vineyards,  sleeping  in  the 
moonlight,  when  he  heard  a  slight  sound  in  the 
apartment  He  turned  and  beheld  a  female  figure 
clothed  in  white,  beside  the  corpse.  She  raised  the 
doth  whit h  covered  his  face,  and  when  she  beheld 
the  change  which  death  had  already  wrought  on 
thoM  sunken  features,  she  uttered  a  slight  excla- 
mation, and  sunk  to  the  floor.  He  raised  her  faint- 
ing ferm,  and  bore  her  to  the  window,  hoping  the 
fresh  air  might  revive  her.  He  removed  the  drapeiy 
which  had  fallen  over  her  fece,  and  the  bright  rays 
of  the  moon  shone  on  her  as  she  opened  her  ev4 
"  Isabella  I"  "  Theodore  !"  they  each  exclaiiied! 
The  recognition  was  mutual  A  pause  of  sgiution 
ensued. 

*«  Your  father  !**  enquire<f  he,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  body. 
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«OUR  8TATB  HOUm"— REMORSE. 


She  bowed  her  liead  io  eeeeat.  1 

*'  And  your  hosbend  V*  added  he,  wilhdrewiiig 
hie  supporcing  erm  irom  her,  and  pladng  her  in  a  | 
chair. 

*«  I  am  not  married  !"  «he  replied,  ftuntly. 

A  weight  of  care  aeemed  suddenly  removed  from 
his  kreasfr— he  breathed  more  freely.  The  nut se 
soon  entered,  tnd  prevailed  en  Isabella  to  retire. 

The  next  day  the  body  of  her  father  was  deposit^ 
ed  in  the  burial  ground  of  a  small  community  of 
Protestants.  Theodore  arranged  ereiy  thing  which 
could  most  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  Isabella. 

Soon  alter,  a  mutual  explanation  ensued  between 
them.  Theodore  had  much  to  telU  His  father 
was  no  longer  living,  and  Emma  was  the  wife  of 
Jonathan  Goodman,  a  neighbor,  and  a  worthy 
man;  one  whom  she  had  known  and  esteemed 
from  childhood,  and  she  was  now  a  happy  wile  and 
mother. 

Isabella  informed  Theodore  of  the  reasons  for 
her  apparently  unaccountable  conduct.  He  wrote 
to  his  mother  and  Emma,  and  told  them  of  his  un- 
expected meeting  with  Isabella.  He  explained  to 
tbem  enough  to  erase  from  their  minds  all  un 
favorable  impressions  of  Isabella,  without  informing 
them  of  the  whole  of  Mr.  Rivera's  delinquencies. 

In  a  few  months  they  were  united ;  and  after  she 
had  accompanied  him  through  the  remainder  of  his 
tour,  they  returned  to  their  dear  native  land.  Mrs. 
D'Arcy  received  her  witli  aflection,  and  among  all 
the  blessings  her  union  with  Theodore  had  bestow- 
ed on  her,  few  were  more  valuable  than  so  kind  a 
mother.  Those  talents  which  she  had  had  so  fine 
an  opportunity  to  cultivate,  now  made  her  the  orna- 
ment of  the  society  in  which  she  moved,  whilst  in 
more  private  life  she  proved  the  best  of  wives  and 
mothers.  The  story  of  her  father's  life  was  a  lesson 
to  her— early  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  her  ofT- 
spring  the  ^rm  integrity  which  no  misfortune  can 
shake — no  circumstances  corrupt. 


No  marble  iaoe,  or  atone  oltovVing  height* 

Oeuki  better  tell 
The  tale  of  rerolutionarf  fight. 
Than  thy  lov'd  spell. 
Thou  good  old  structure,  emblematic  of  oor  homes. 
Exchange  thee,  no,  not  1,  for  kingly  crowns  or 
thrones. 

Thou  'rt  8ceptje*d  firmly  in  the  patriot  heart. 

There  hold'st  ihy  sway. 
Association  never  will  depart. 
Or  turn  away 
From  that  plain  threahhold  where  the  noble  Admne 

tffod, 
Tdl  freedom  is  extinct,  or  timers  no  more  with  God* 

Idub. 

REMORSE. 

BT   e.   p.   B.  JAXXS. 


'*OUR  STATE  HOUSE." 

Rever*d  memento  of  the  sacred  past — 

Thy  city's  pride, 
A  mute  and  aileni  eloquence  thou  hast : 
When  by  thy  side, 
I  gaie  upon  thy  cheoquer'd,  antiquated  wall. 
Or  tread  the  solemn  stillnesa  ot  thy  haIlow*d  Hall. 

Long  mayst  thou  stand,  old  edifice,  to  greet 

The  passer  by. 
Who  oft  will  turn  within  thy  busied  street, 
When  thou  art  nigh. 
And  bless  the  memory  of  the  departed  dead, 
Whow  high  resolves,  our  sires  to  ladeJese  victVy  led 

As  child  to  manhood  grown  the  spot  adores 

Where  he  was  norst. 
Or  as  we  love  our  quiet  peacefal  shores,-^ 
The  best  and  first, 
So  be  thoulov'd  whils  surge  of  ocean  laves  our  coast, 
Biy  eiiy*s  ism,  of  fellow  countrymen  the  boast. 


Winter  is  upon  my  brow,  and  in  my  heart — the 
dark,  the  sombre,  the  hopeless  winter  of  age ;  with 
no  bright  spring  to  gladden  the  straining  eye  of  ex- 
pectation, no  warmer  season,  no  flowery  hours,  be- 
yond ! 

Winter  is  upon  my  brew,  and  in  my  heart^tho 
stem,  cold,  sorrowful  winter  of  age :  but  not  the 
winter  as  it  comes  to  some,  after  a  long  and  sun* 
shiny  life  of  joy  treading  upon  joy,  and  of  one 
pleasant  cup  drained  afier  another  till  the  sated  and 
the  weary  spirit  sees  the  hour  of  rest  approaching- 
with  the  calm  glad  hope  of  peaceful  slumber,  de- 
stined to  end  in  another  day  as  bright,  as  full  of 
glory  and  enjoyment ! 

Time,  that  has  blanched  the  hair  and  dimmed 
the  eye;  Time,  that  has  bent  the  powerful  frame 
and  relaxed  the  vigorous  sinew ;  Time,  that  obli- 
terates so  many  things  from  the  tablets  of  memory 
— is  it  Time  that  has  blotted  out  the  joys,  the 
hopes,  tlic  feelings,  that  ncre  once  bright  and  cle^r 
in  this  stony  heaitt  is  it  Time  that  has  rendered 
the  past  a  fearful  chaos  of  dark  remembrances :  the 
future,  a  vii>i^n  of  terrible  apprehensions  1 

Alas,  no  !  Time  has  broken  down  the  strens^ 
of  limb,  blanched  the  ie'ty  locks  that  curled  around 
ray  brow  in  youth,  dim  oed  the  bright  eye  that 
gazed  unshielded  on  the  sun,  made  the  hantl  trem- 
ble and  the  head  to  bow.  All  the  sjow  ruin  that 
he  works  on  man,  Time  has  wrought  on  me  ;  but 
ke  has  refused  me  all  those  blessings  which  soften 
and  alleviate  the  destructive  power  of  his  calm  de- 
liberate hand.  He  has  tiken  sway  no  dark  roeo^ory 
of  the  pa9t,  he  has  assuaged  no  pang,  he  has  reliev- 
ed me  of  no  burden,  he  has  removed  no  i egret,  he 
has  given  no  hope,  he  hsi  withheld  even  tJhe  con- 
solation of  decay,  he  has  denied  me  death  it>elC — 
Lingering  onward,  Iteyond  the  allotted  f*pace  of 
man,  I  seem  still  approaching  to  an  cud  that  is  not 
reached;  and,  as  if  the  agonies  of  the  heart  had 
hardened  into  marble  the  external  frame,  the  ruin 
of  these  fleshly  limbs  marches  with  the  same  slow 
progress  which  marks  the  decay  of  the  dark  and 
gloomy  arches  amidst  w!iich  I  dwell. 


KMOSSI. 
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I  cm  remember  yonder  wide  tnd  flpnadhig  elm, 
wkich  ■bttdowii  the  foanttin  before  the  door  of  tbe 
abbey,  m  aepUng  tree,  eeerce  higher  thmn  my  etafi. 
I  can  remember  yon  iron  chain,  now  worn  and  cor- 
roded with  tbe  rust,  which  attarbee  the  cop  to  the 
■tonework  roond  the  spring,  new  and  polished  from 
tbe  hands  of  the  workman.  Bat  Time,  which  has 
spcead  out  the  tree  in  its  majesty,  has  left  me  with- 
ering even  more  slowly  than  it  has  sprang  up ;  and, 
though  the  corroding  rust  upon  my  heart  has  en- 
tered more  deeply  into  my  soul  than  that  upon  the 
chain  has  gnawed  into  its  links,  I  fear— alas !  I  fear 
— >that  long  after  the  iron  has  snapped  asunder,  and 
the  cop  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  tbe  weary  chain 
of  hours  will  still  exist  for  me,  and  this  worthless 
frame  will  still  be  linked  to  the  earth  it  hates. 

Listen,  and  you  shall  hear ;  for  the  tale  nay  be 
instrocttre  toothers!  Nor  is  it  painful  to  myself  to 
tell :  for  every  act— for  every  thought,  of  that  dark, 
melancholy  history,  is  as  clearly  before  my  eyes, 
at  each  moment  of  existence,  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  its  peribrmance.  The  past— to  me,  the  dreadiul 
past  I — is  one  eternal  present;  and  the  Promethean 
▼ulture  of  remorse  preys  on  me  now,  and  for  ever. 

I  remember  mys^  once  a  suimy  child  ;  and  the 
g^,  light-hearted  maidens  of  my  mother  playing 
¥rhh  the  gloe^  locks  of  my  dark  brown  hair,  and 
vowing  that  I  was  the  prettiest  boy  thst  ever  had 
been  seen;  crying,  «  Well  a-day !  whata pity  he  is 
Bot  the  eldest  son  r 

I  remember  myself  in  those  spring  moments  of 
early  life,  sitting  by  my  sweet  mother's  knee,  and 
gasing  up  into  her  soft  hazel  eyes,  and  reading  there 
B  whole  volume  of  deep  matrrnal  love.  I  remember, 
loo,  having  seen  those  eyes  turned  from  me  to  my 
elder  brother,  and  to  have  marked  a  sigh  break  even 
from  amidst  the  smiles  that,  In  those  days,  hiug 
spoil  her  lips. 

I  remember  myself,  in  that  age  of  eagerness  and 
snperahundaat  life,  running  by  the  side  of  my  fa- 
ther's battle-horse,  when  he  rode  forth  to  join  the 
nraues  of  the  emperor,  about  to  carry  warfere  into 
Prance;  and  I  remember  very  well  bis  bending 
down  and  blessing  me,  for  a  bold,  brave  boy. 

I  remember  myself,  in  those  hours  of  emulation, 
when  the  active  spirit  within  troubles  for  objects 
beyond  that  which  the  feebleness  of  the  young  body 
can  attain. — ^I  remember  myself  striving  with  my 
brother,  some  three  years  older  than  myself,  in  all 
hts  sports  and  pastimes ;  and  proudly  feeling,  that 
I  was  not  so  far  behind  him  as  the  difference  of 
our  years  might  justify.  Yet  was  the  rivalry  with- 
out jealoasy.  I  loved  him  well ;  for  my  heart  was 
framed  to  love  things  around  it— to  love  too  well, 
too  deeply,  too  wildly,  all  and  every  thing  with 
which  it  could  make  companionsliip,;  all  and  every 
thing  which  it  could  enjoy  and  esteem.  The  sing- 
ing of  the  sumoMT  birds,  in  those  young  days,  had 
a  charm  of  a  peculiar  kind  for  me:  it  was  not 
alone  that  it  pleased  my  ear ;  but  the  deep  melody 
of  nature's  voice  found  its  way  in  thrilling  accents 
to  my  heart,  and  won  my  love  for  those  that  poured 
it  forth.  I  felt  mournful  when  the  yearly  time  Of 
song  was  over ;  and  I  ahotUd  no  sooner  have  thoagh| 


of  sending  a  boH  from  my  cross4x>w  at  one  of  the 
sweet  choristers  of  spring,  than  I  should  of  turn- 
ing my  tiny  dagger  against  my  own  young  breast 
The  flowen,  too, — I  loved  the  flowers :  I  watched 
them  opening,  I  watched  them  in  their  bloom ;  I 
would  stoop  down  and  gaze  into  their  bosoms  of 
purple  and  gold,  as  if  I  could  read  dieie  the  bright 
secret  of  their  mysterious  life,  and  trace  the  fend- 
ful  link  of  association  between  their  being  and  my 
own.  When  they  witherod,  and  when  they  died, 
too— especially  if  the  blight  fell  upon  some  fe- 
vorile,  which  I  had  long  nourished  and  daily  gazed 
upon — I  could  have  wept :  I  should  have  wept, 
perhaps,  if  shame  had  not  closed  the  foiutain  of 
my  teare. 

Wo  be  to  those  that  blast  such  feelings!  and  a 
curse  upon  that  fete  which  destroys  them  !  For, 
just  as  they  are  intense  and  fine,  so  are  they  frail 
and  destruotible ;  just  as  they  are  bright  and  deep- 
rooted,  so  do  they  leave  behind  a  darkness,  and  a 
chasm.  What  can  I  feel  new  1  what  can  I  love 
now  !  what  have  I  felt  and  loved  for  more  than 
sixty  years  1— 

I  was  speaking  of  my  brother.  I  loved  him  well 
—oh,  how  well !— for  there  were  moments  when 
he  was  kindly  toward  me;  and  when  flashes  of  af- 
fection broke  forth  toward  his  little  Karl,  which 
woke  up  all  the  warm  feelings  of  my  heart  It  ia 
true,  that  even  from  a  boy  he  was  of  a  wayward 
and  a  gibing  nature ;  fond  to  mock  and  to  irritate ; 
careless  of  inflicting  wounds,  or  causing  pain ; 
haughty  and  proud,  but  brave  and  generous;  and 
often,  when  he  had  struck  a  blow  which  coukl 
never  be  forgiven,  the  better  spirit  would  rise  up, 
and  he  would  strive  to  wash  it  out  by  a  torrent  of 
noble  actions.  I  loved  him  well ;  and  I  can  see 
him  now,  with  his  rougher  features,  and  his  broader 
form,  standing  on  my  father's  other  hand,  whilst  I 
played  with  the  dagger  in  his  belt — the  dagger, 
covering  its  sharp  and  deadly  blade  in  the  soft, 
seemly  sheath  of  velvet  and  of  gold.  I  have 
thought,  full  often,  that  that  dagger,  with  its 
splendid  mountings,  was  but  too  like  myself— 
bright,  beautiful,  rad  innocent,  till  moved  by  some 
strong,  commanding  power ;  and  then,  what  a  dead- 
ly instrament  in  the  hand  of  Fate !  I  remember 
him  well,  standing,  as  I  have  said,  by  my  father's 
side,  and  pleading  for  some  permission,  or  some 
indulgence,  to  be  granted  to  his  younger  brother ; 
and  I  have  seen  and  known,  while  he  so  pleaded, 
that  he  sought  to  make  conipensation  for  some  pain 
which  he  had  inflicted— for  some  harsh  jest,  or  un- 
kind action.  But  I  must  not  pause  longer  on  in- 
dividual remembrances,  nor  call  up  detached  pic- 
tures from  the  past ;  but  rather  proceed  with  my 
tale,  as  a  connected  history,  showing  the  dark  cur- 
rent of  events  in  one  continuous  stream. 

We  grew  up  thus  from  infency  to  boyhood,  in- 
stracted  under  able  masters,  in  all  that  befitted  our 
age  to  learn.  In  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  day,  I 
believe  I  was  more  quick  than  he  was ;  at  least,  I 
made  greater  progress ;  but  in  those  things  he  strove 
not  to  rival  me ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  want  of  emu- 
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lation  on  his  pidt  wfaidi  gtre  me  any  degree  of 
advantage.  Ho  contemned  that  learning  in  which 
the  brain  alone  ia  occupied ;  he  looked  upon  it  as 
the  portion  of  the  monk,  the  schoolman,  or  the 
lawyer— beings  for  whom  he  entertained  a  sove- 
reign contempt ;  and  he  left  it  to  me,  as  one  destin- 
ed, by  that  fate  which  had  made  me  a  younger 
brother,  to  take  the  gown  at  a  fatnre  period,  and  to 
inherit  the  rich  benefices  which  our  family  could 
.command.  Tn  these  things,  then,  he  strove  not 
with  me;  the  subtleties  of  scholastic  logic,  be 
eaUed,  most  truly,  a  perversion  of  human  reason. 
The  beauties  of  ancient  hteratnre,  the  immortal 
poesy  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  fdt  not,  be  loved 
not,  he  sought  not  to  comprehend.  For  the  art  of 
the  statesman^  he  had,  indeed,  some  reverence; 
and,  in  some  degree,  lored  thoee  dear  and  definite 
sdences  which  exercise  the  mind,  while  they  leave 
imaginations  to  sleep  undisturbed. 

The  imagination  was  my  portion,  and  whatever 
was  tinged  with  it  had  beauty  in  my  eyes.  The 
lore  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  the  tale  of  min- 
strel or  troubadour,  the  wild  lay  of  the  peasants  in 
our  native  woods,  the  strange  legends  and  super- 
stitions of  river,  and  forest,  and  stream,— all  had 
their  charms  for  me.  Eloquence,  too,  divine  elo- 
quence !  that  gift  which  comes  nearer  than  aught 
elM  on  earth  to  inspiration— oh,  how  my  very 
spirit  bent  and  trembled  to  its  power !  tow  I  have 
been  rapt  and  carried  away  by  the  orations  of  the 
mighty  dead !  how  often,  in  pouring  over  the  page 
breathing  with  the  eternal  fire  of  their  magic 
words,  have  I  not  forgotten  my  age,  my  country, 
ray  habits,  and  fnlt  all  the  feelings,  thought  all  the 
thoughts,  and  been  shaken  with  all  the  passions, 
that  shook  the  auditory  in  the  Forum  or  the  Areo- 
pagus ! 

But  these  were  not  all  our  studies.  The  sons  of 
a  proud  and  warlike  race,  of  a  high  noble,  in  a  land 
where  hostilities  existed  as  often  between  the  prin- 
ces of  the  confederation  as  between  that  confedera- 
tion and  its  external  enemies,  it  was  my  father's 
will  that  we  should  be  taught  all  that  we  could 
learn  of  military  exerdsea,  aU  that  could  lie  taught, 
in  short,  in  that  age,  of  the  science  of  war.  Nor 
was  it  to  my  brother  alone  that  he  afforded  such 
instruction ;  ii  me,  also — to  me,  though  destined 
to  the  church,  he  gave  an  education  the  most  fitted 
to  make  such  a  professbn  unpalatable  to  roe.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  clergy,  espedally  of  our  land, 
were  often  called  upon  to  draw  the  sword,  and  de- 
fend with  the  strong  hand  those  rights  which 
neither  eloquence  nor  justice  could  always  protect. 
But  still,  a  natural  distaste  to  the  destiny  which 
others  had  allotted  to  me,  was  sadly  increased  by 
the  instructions  which  my  father  gave  in  all  those 
sports  and  exercises  so  pleasant,  so  refreshing  to 
the  elastic  limb  of  youth  and  health.  To  wield 
the  sword;  to  charge  the  lance;  to  curb  the 
strength — the  wild  and  fiery  strength-— of  the  un- 
broken war-horse ;  to  pitch  the  heavy  bar ;  to  hurl 
the  massy  disc ;  to  leap,  to  wrestle,  and  to  swim 
—relieved  the  heaviness  of  other  studies,  and  gave 


to  ny  yoong  frame  that  power  and  activity  wHidi 
fitted  it  for  the  camp  far  more  than  for  the  cloister. 

It  was  here,  too,  that  cane  my  real  competitioa 
with  my  brother.  Often  he  would  seem  to  lie  by 
in  idlenees,  till  he  was  started  firom  his  slothful 
mood  by  my  near  approach  in  those  very  exorciMs 
on  which  he  prided  himsdf ;  and  then  he  would 
take  a  sodden  start  forward  in  the  race,  leave  me 
far  behind,  and  scoff  at  me  with  triumphant  aoorw 
for  my  disappdnted  hopes  and  baffled  efforts.  It 
became  painful  to  me— it  became  terrible !  The 
eager  rivalry,  the  frequent  expectation  and  di^ptp- 
pointment,  would  have  been  enough,  without  ttie 
jest,  and  the  gibe,  and  the  mockery;  but  when 
those  were  superadded,  it  would  drive  me  for  a 
time  into  fits  of  paasion,  which  only  added  to  the 
scorn  with  which  he  treated  me.  Ttun  passed 
he  hours  till  I  had  reached  my  fourteenth  year : 
iitts  grew  up  feelings,  in  our  mutual  hearts,  whieb, 
hadiale  placed  the  barrier  between  us  that  at  one 
time  .seemed  inevitable,  might  but  have  been  re- 
membered in  after  years  as  the  offiipring  of  tbM^ 
ish  quarrds  and  idle  jealoul^.  As  it  was,  thejr 
were  destined  to  go  on  like  some  mountain  atream, 
which,  gay  and  ImiwUng  in  the  summer  sunshine, 
frets  and  foams  in  sparkling  activity  against  every 
obstacle  that  it  meeu,  but  does  harm  to  notliing; 
till,  when  the  rain  falls  on  the  summita  above,  it  is 
joined  on  its  oourM  by  a  thousand  acoeasoiy 
streams,  grovrs  dark  and  furiooa,  powerful  and 
overwhelming,  and  rushes 'down,  a  torrent  over 
the  land  below,  sweeping  away  peace,  and  happi- 
ness, and  prosperity,  in  its  angry  course. 

At  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  of  dghteon,the  fate  of 
my  brother  and  myself  was  to  be  determined,  as  far 
as  the  choicn  of  our  future  paths  through  life  was 

desUned  to  affect  it Choice,  did  I  say  1  toero 

vras  no  chdce ;  it  was  determined  by  others.  At 
the  age  of  dghteen,  he  gbdly  prepared  to  accom- 
pany his  fether  to  the  tented  field,  to  kaow  all  the 
keen  and  exdting  pleasures  that  suited  his  age, 
his  character,  and  his  habits ;  while  I,  then  bat 
fifteen,  was  destined  to  be  sent  from  my  paternal 
roof,  to  pursue  in  the  cloistets  of  Oberadl,  those 
studies  which  were  requisite  for  Holding  «  high 
station  in  the  church.  While  he  was  to  go  forth, 
mingling  among  the  bright,  and  the  gay,  and  the 
happy,  contending  for  glory  in  the  fidds  of  lame- 
fields,  whose  very  air  is  joy  and  satisfaction— I  waa 
destined  to  bury  my  bright  youth  id  the  dull  sha- 
dows of  a  convent,  never  to  come  forth,  but  at  brief 
intervals,  till  I  was  shackled  with  Irrevocable  vows, 
bound  to  a  profession  for  which  I  was  unfitted, 
cut  off  from'  the  scenes  and  the  pursuiu  that  I 
loved,  chdned  like  a  slave  to  a  heavy  oar,  ^^h.ich  | 
was  to  ply  through  life  with  equal  unwillingneas 
and  pain. 

While  yet  between  roc^  and  that  consummation 
of  my  fate  lay  a  glad  space  of  intervening  hours,  I 
was  able,  with  the  bles^  power  of  youthful  imagi- 
nation, to  cast  away  from  me  the  thought  of  my 
coming  doom,  and  to  enjoy  the  present,  with  but 
few  thoughts  of  the  painful  future.  But,  during 
iIm  six  months  previous  to  my  retirement  to  Ober* 
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tefU  T  WM  like  the  iMTigator  m«ntiontd«(^  dbnie4  to  ferr*  in  the  field,  even  under  tkat  brother  whoe^ 


wild  legend  I  have  read,  who,  sailiDg  on  a  Salm 
aud  summer  sea,  found  suddenly  the  wind  drop 
awaj,  but  his  vessel  drawn  by  some  unknown 
power  toward  an  immense  black  rock,  seen  faintly 
rising:  abore  the  &ir  edge  of  the  distant  waters. — 
At  first  it  seemed  all  fair  to  him  (so  ran  the  tale,j 
■nd  he  looked  about,  and  smiled  to  see  the  mm 
BMMion  with  which  his  bark  bore  on  across  that 
peaeelul  sea.  Then  casM  coriosity  as  to  what  was 
that  mighty  mass,  that  every  day  grew  larger  and 
larger  to  his  approaching  eyes ;  then  came  awe  and 
apprebeasien,  as  ito  frowning  features  became  more 
Acinct,  and  ho  found  that  by  no  art  could  he  turn 
the  Ysssrl  from  its  onward  eowse ;  then  came  the 
agony  of  terror  and  despair,  as  nearer  and  more 
Bear,  swifter  and  more  swiA,  he  was  hurled  forward 
to  the  black  and  gloomy  crags,  against  the  base  of 
which  he  saw  the  wares  that  bore  him  rushing  with 
meeasing  Tioleoee ;  and  then,  raising  his  hands  to 
heaven,  he  called  for  aid  in  tlie  hour  ot  agony,  but 
called  in  vain. 

8ueh  was  the  passing  of  those  she  months  to  me. 
At  first,  I  would  not  think  of  the  fiito  that  had  been 
announced  to  me ;  I  hoped  that  something  might 
t«m  it  aside ;  I  fancied  that  something  might  delay 
it,  or  render  it  more  bearable.  But,  as  time  wont 
on,  and  day  by  day  brought  it  nearer,  fancy  refused 
to  aid  n>e — hope  deserted  me ;  every  hour,  evary 
moment,  added  to  the  pangs  which  I  felt.  I  brood- 
ed over  my  condition ;  I  pictured  to  myself  all  that 
was  gloomy,  all  that  was  sad,  in  the  state  to  which 
I  was  d^onmd ;  I  contrasted  my  own  lot  with  my 
brother's ;  and  imagination,  while  it  shadowed  over 
the  yrospect  for  me  with  clouds  and  darkness  in- 
terminable, showed  me  his  future  life,  all  smiles 
and  sunshine,  all  brightness,  activity,  and  joy.— 
8till  the  houn  hurried  me  rapidly  on  :  I  saw  the 
preparations  for  my  departure  made;  I  saw  the 
Uaik  robes  sombre  images  of  the  gamitore  of  my 
fiitsre  years — prepared  with  busy  hands ;  I  saw  my 
mother  weep  as  she  gated  upon  them  ;  and,  look- 
ing forth  from  the  window  of  my  chamber,  I  be- 
biHkl,  In  the  €Ourt*yard,  the  proud  and  prancing 
chargers  which  were  to  bear  my  brother  to  the 
ieU ;  his  gay  pages  in  glittering  array,  and  his 
bright  and  costly  panoply  made  rsady,  with  all 
that  coakl  give  ^dendor  and  brilliancy  to  his  out- 
eel  in  the  bright  career  that  lay  before  his  steps. — 
Oh,  how  my  heart  burned,  as  I  compared  the  two 
with  each  other !  Oh,  how  I  pondered,  In  dark  de- 
spair, over  the  bitter  portion  that  was  assigned  to 
me  I  I  had  never  yet  thought  of  avoiiiing  it ;  I  had 
known  loo  well  all  those  h^sh  arrangements,  which 
admit  no  modification,  in  the  familieo  of  the  high 
•oUlity  of  oor  native  land. 

Bat  the  mind  of  man  is  foil  of  strange  contra- 
^etions ;  and  despair  itself  wilt  generate  the  wildest 
hopes.  It  was  in  the  moment  of  the  darkest  and 
nasi  gloomy  conviction  of  being  destined  to  a  lifo 
of  misery,  that  first  rose  the  expectation  of  being 
abia  to  change  my  fate — of  being  able  to  move  my 
firther,  by  prayars  and  entreaties,  to  suffer  me  to 
choose  a  profossion  hotter  stated  to  my  nature,  and 


chance  of  primogeniture  kept  me  from  fortune  and 
the  light.  It  was  during  the  night  that  such 
thoughts  came  across  me,  as,  lying  on  my  restless 
bed,  I  pondered  over  all  the  dark  and  frowning  fea- 
tures of  the  future ;  and  with  the  first  dawn  of  the 
rooming  I  was  up,  and  watching  for  my  father's 
coming  forth,  to  prc^r  my  suit  with  all  the  energy 
and  wiMness  of  despair. 

It  vras  not  kmg  eve  I  had  the  opportanity  I 
sought  for.  I  represented  to  him  all  my  horror  of 
the  profession  to  which  he  destined  me ;  I  showed 
him  k  vras  ooatraiy  to  my  habits,  to  my  wishes,  to 
my  feelings,  to  my  natore,  to  my  character.  Ue 
heard  me  calmly ;  and,  casting  myself  on  my  knees 
before  him,  I  beaought  him  to  give  ma  any  other 
fato  but  that :  to  let  me  serve  in  the  army,  under 
himself  and  under  my  brother;  to  let  me  win  dis* 
tinction,  and  found  for  myself  a  new  race,  as  many 
a  younger  son  had  done.  I  aaked  no  share  of  the 
wraith  or  the  lands  which  were  destined  for  the 
elder  child;  I  asked  but  a  battle-horse  and  a  good 
sword,  and  my  father's  name  to  befriend  me ;  and, 
as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  head,  and  siiffered 
his  fingers  to  play,  with  a  smile,  among  the  bright 
curls  of  my  hair,  I  fondly  fancied  that  he  felt  nqr 
petition  to  be  reasonable,  and  was  about  to  grant  it. 

Ho  spoke,  ^nd  all  my  hopes  vanished  into  air. 
His  son,  he  said,  must  never  act  the  part  of  a  poor 
adventurer:  he  approved  not,  either,  of  younger 
brothers  rivalling  their  elders  in  the  profossion  ii 
arms.  Such  things  often  ended  ill,  he  said.-* 
Neither  coukl  he  consent  to  all  the  rich  benefices 
in  our  family,  which  would  make  me  wealthy  and 
powerful,  being  cast  away,  and  lost  to  his  house  for 
ever.  As  to  my  dislike  to  the  profession  of  the 
church,  that  was  but  a  boyish  whim,  he  told  me ; 
all  professions  had  their  conveniences  and  inconve- 
niences, and,  of  all  that  he  knew>  the  church  had 
the  greatest  pleasures  and  the  fowest  di -comforts. 
Ho  ended,  by  bidding  me  make  up  my  mind  to  de- 
part immediately,  as  my  very  opposition  to  his 
wishes  showed  the  nooessi^  of  my  conduct  being 
detormined  at  once.  • 

In  four-and-twenty  hoars  I  was  on  the  road  to 
Wurtzburg,  with  a  deep  and  settlfd  melancholy 
crushing  down  every  youthful  feeling,  darkenhig 
all  hopes,  embittering  all  enjoyments.  The  beauti- 
ful acenes  through  which  we  passed  might  as  well 
have  been  a  desert ;  the  magnificent  aspect  of  the 
city  itself,  with  its  amphitheatre  of  vine-covered 
hills,  took  not  the  slightest  particle  ftom  the  horror 
with  which  I  beheld  it.  Plunged  into  the  old  con- 
vent of  Obenell,  I  pursued  my  studies  under  the 
direction  of  some  of  the  monks ;  and  one  of  them 
especially,  the  prior  of  the  place,  took  every  mean 
to  soothe  my  wounded  spirit  and  disappointed  feel* 
ings.  to  gain  my  confidence,  and  to  soiden  my  lot. 
I  was  suffered  to  retain,  while  under  the  prelimi- 
nary instruction  of  the  brothers,  all  the  attendants 
and  equipage  to  which  my  rank  and  prospects  en- 
titled me.  My  exercises  and  amusemenu  were 
not  forgotten ;  anit  I  might  have  been  even  more 
happy  than  I  was  before— for  my  rivahry  with  my 
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brother  no  longtr  irritated  tnd  disturbed  me^had 
it  not  been  that  the  aspect  of  the  cloister,  and  the 
presence  of  the  monks,  constantly  kept  before  my 
eyes  the  prospect  of  that  fate  which  seemed  to  me 
a  darker  interment  than  even  that  of  the  graYe  it- 
self. 

Though  I  resisted  not  my  father's  will, — though 
the  pride  of  my  nature  would  not  descend  to  any 
further  entrea^  or  petition ;  yet»  I  concealed  not 
my  feelings,  and  expressed  the  melancholy  and  the 
gloom  that  I  experienced,  in  my  letters  both  to  my 
&ther  and  to  my  mother.  To  my  brother  I  never 
wrote^I  know  not  well  why.  It  might  be  a  pre- 
sentiment, but  I  cannot  tell. 

About  thb  time,  the  Bishop  of  Wurtibnrg  in- 
vited me  from  the  convent  to  spend  a  time  with 
him  in  his  splendid  palace ;  and,  while  I  remained 
there,  he  displayed  baforo  my  eyes  all  the  luxury, 
the  amusement,  the  enjoyment,  which  can  be  com- 
bined with  high  station  in  the  church.  I  believe  it 
was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  my  father,  in  order 
to  reconcile  me  to  my  profession,  and  to  show  rae 
that  it  was  not  so  dull  and  lifeless  as  I  imagined. 
But  the  e£fect  was  quite  the  reverse  from  that 
which  he,  probably,  expected  to  be  produced :  my 
gloom  grew  darker;  my  melancholy  acquired  only 
the  greater  intonsity  from  the  scenes  of  gayety  and 
splendor  which  were  displayed  before  my  eyes.  I 
felt,  indeed,  that  the  profession  6(  the  church,  es- 
pecially in  our  religion,  was  as  night,  contrasted 
with  the  daylike  activity  for  which  man  was  bom : 
that  it  was  night — all  night ;  and,  though  the  bright 
moon  might  shine  upon  it,  and  give  even  intense 
light  and  shade,  it  still  remained  the  dark  part  of 
existence.  I  felt  that,  though  some  might  find  a 
pleasure  in  the  brighter  spota  on  which  the  moon- 
light fell,  the  shadow  and  the  obscurity  were  all 
ibr  me.  I  felt,  that  the  splendor,  and  the  pageant, 
and  the  pom^,  the  luxurious  feasting,  the  sly  jest, 
the  flowing  wme-cup,  were  all  stains  upon  a  pro- 
fession which  must  draw  iu  brightness  from  a 
higher  source.  I  felt»  that  he  who  therein  would 
find  enjoyment  must  derive  it  from  the  mind — 
from  powerful  enthusiasm,  from  aspirations  above 
the  world,  from  hopes  and  prospe^  beyond  this 
mortal  life.  I  felt— I  felt,  even  then,  young  as  I 
was,  that  to  many  a  man,  such  motives,  such  in- 
ducements, might  shed  a  splendor  through  the  dark 
and  gloomy  regions  of  the  cloister ;  and,  if  I  could 
have  derived  a  consolation  from  any  thing  in  my 
hard  lot,  it  would  have  been  from  practising  the 
austerities  of  the  andiorite,  and  striving  for  the 
ennoblinq;  virtues  and  glorious  enthusiams  of  th^ 
saint.  But,  alas!  I  felt,  also,  that  such  things 
were  not  for  me ;  that  animal  power  and  life  was 
Strang  within  me;  that  the  fiery  and  impatient 
blood  which  flowed  through  my  veins  required  the 
same  fields  wherein  my  ancestors  bad  fought — re- 
quired the  same  scenes  in  which  they  had  mingled 
—required  to  act,  and  feel,  and  love ;  and  not  to 
freeze  in  the  slow  and  feelingless  current  of  a  pro- 
fession whose  only  warmth,  and  whose  only  light, 
are  derived  from  the  star  which  shines  from  beyond 
the  tomb. 


More  sad,  more  gloomily,  mort$  daspondiilg.   < 
returned  from  the  palace  of  the  biiihop  to  the  mool 
ish  cloister.     Despair  was  now  at  ita  height; 
would  put  no  restraint  upon  myself;  I  wonld  mal 
use  of  ne  exertion.    I  gave  myself  up  to  apatb 
and  idleness  i  I  never  went  forth  to  take  exerdil 
I  would  read  the  dull  books-  of  scholastic  tbeoiog 
which  were  open  before  ipy  eyes;  I  would  hear  tii 
duller  lectures  of  the  brothers  af^nted  to  lead 
me ;  but  the  lettered  page  scarcely  passed  beyon 
vkj  ejef  and  afiected  not  my  understanding ;  thi 
drwning  lesson  of  my  preceptor  slept  in  my  idle  e«| 
and  had  no  eflect  uiion  my  brain,  or  en  my  haail 
The  good  prior  often  tried  to  tempt  me  forth  to 
or  walk;  and,  as  I  acted  upon  no  system — as 
which  bung  upon  me  was  gloom,  net  sulleiineasv 
went  wherever  he  asked  me,  I  did  whatever 
bade.    But  the  short  walk  that  he  led  me,  aloi 
the  bank  of  the  river,  or  the  slow  pace  of  bis  li 
mule,  afforded  but  little  exercise  to  one 
from  infancy  to  the  wild  aporta  of  the  forest, 
the  vigorous  games  of  mUitary  aspirants.      Tbi 
greater  part  of  my  time  I  sat  and  mused  on  wh«l 
might  have  been,  and  in  those  musings  I  grew  old 
before  my  time. 

Such  a  stato  of  things  could  not  go  on  long-t 
and  I  had  been  absent  from  my  home  little  mora 
than  a  year,  when  I  felt  a  sudden  change  como 
over  my  health.  A  langor  fell  upon  me;  my 
cheek  began  to  bum,  and  my  brow  to  ache ;  and  I 
could  hear  the  rushing  of  the  red  stream  of  life,  as 
it  pomed,  like  some  tumultuous  torrent,  a!onsr  the 
course  of  my  young  veins.  I  felt  that  I  wan  ill ;  I 
hoped  that  I  was  dying ;  and  when  tbo  priiu-  re-' 
marked  my  state  of  sickness,  and  demancled  what 
he  could  do  for  me,  I  replied,  **  Noibiug,  but  send 
me  back  to  die  at  home.*' 

That  request  was  immediately  compRed  with  ; 
but,  before  the  heavy  vehicle  in  which  1  was  placed 
had  reached  the  spot  whore  my  paternal  dwellinf^ 
rears  ito  massy  walle  and  bastions  above  the  river, 
recollection  left  me,  and  I  was  borne  into  the  castle 
of  my  fathers  in  a  stato  of  wild  delirium.  I  have 
no  remembrance  of  any  thing  that  passed  for  seve* 
ral  days.  What  I  raved  of  I  cannot  precisely  tell ; 
but  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  some  words  that 
my  mother  let  fall  at  an  after  period,  that  my 
thottghta  and  my  words  still  turned  upon  the  dark 
subject  of  my  future  fete.  Let  us  pass  over  that, 
however,  and  speak  of  mailers  more  in^portant  to 
my  history. 

When  I  awoke  and  found  myself  at  bome-^ 
would  to  God  that  I  had  never  beheld  that  home 
again ! — I  found  myself  tended  by  her  mother,  and 
by  several  of  her  maidens;  but  by  another  person, 
also,  whose  dress  bespoke  her  of  a  rank  equal  to 
OUT  own,  though  her  face  was  quite  unfamiliar  to 
my  eyes.  It  was  that  of  a  girl  of,  perhaps,  fifteen 
years  of  age, — ^yeung,  and  bright,  and  bMUtiful  as 
the  moming.  Her  figure  was  dight,  and  full  of 
all  the  light  elegance  of  youth;  every  line  was 
mqulded  in  symme-try,  and  every  movemerit  spark- 
led with  grace.  When  first  I  beheld  her  gazing  at 
me,  the  small  and  arching  mouth,  which  Beither 
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the  diiiel  of  the  sculptor  nor  tho  pencil  of  the 
timner  OTer  eqoalled,  wet  Bmiling  to  tee  a  look  of 
reoovmted  health  come  beck  into  my  worn  and  heg- 
(erd  featqres ;  and  the  long,  liquid  eyes,  shining 
through  their  dark  eye-lashes,  like  the  evening  star, 
pouring  its  sweet  Ught  from  the  shadowy  verge  of 
night,  beamed  up  with  pleasure,  to  think  that  she 
should  besr  my  mother  the  glad  tidings  of  the  first 
good  change  in  my  disease. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  she  had  stolen 
in  to  ask  the  nurse,  who  sat  by  me,  the  tidings  of 
the  night;  and,  as  soon  as  she  had  heard  them, 
and  saw  with  her  own  eyes  that  I  was  better,  she 
tripped  away  with  a  step  of  light,  her  heart  thril- 
ling with  t^  joy  she  was  to  give  to  others.  The 
irsi  rational  words  I  had  qpoken  for  many  days 
were  to  inquire  who  she  was ;  and  the  reply  of  the 
nurse,  that  it  was  the  Lady  Leonora  of  Weilberg, 
explained  to  me  the  whole.  I  had  seen  her  when 
we  were  both  children ;  and,  even  at  that  early  age, 
I  had  heard  that  she  was  dMtined  for  my  broth^s 
wile.  Oh,  hateful  custom,  abhorrent  to  all  the 
eweet  sympatbi«»  and  finest  feelings  of  man's  na- 
ture, which  binds  together,  without  one  sympa- 
thetic tie,  without  one  link  between  heart  and  heart, 
the  unwilling  hands  of  two  lordly  slaves  to  custom ; 
binds  them,  even  in  the  cradle,  to  the  AUe  which  u 
to  make  them  miserable  lor  ever !  Leonora  was 
destined,  ahnost  from  her  birth,  for  the  bride  of  my 
brother ;  and,  on  her  fioher's  death  she  had  bean 
leaoved,  according  to  his  will,  which  appointed  my 
father  her  guardian,  to  the  paternal  mansion  of  her 
fiitnre  husband.  There  I  now  found  her,  in  her 
surpassing  loveliness ;  and  there,  during  the  long 
period  of  my  slow  convalescence,  she  attended  me 
with  the  care  and  affiwtion  of  a  sister,  and  called 
me  erer  by  the  endearing  name  of  brother. 

If  f  eoTied  him  before,  how  did  I  envy  my  bro- 
ther Ferdinand  now !  But  let  it  not  be  bought 
that  I  weakly,  that  I  criininally  encouraged  foelings 
which  could  only  make  me  more  miserable  than  I 
waa.  I  envied  him  the  more,  only  because  I  aaw 
that  a  new  star  was  destined  to  shine  upon  his  lot, 
but  I  would  not  sofer  myself  to  think  that  the  star 
Bight  ever  have  been  mine.  She  called  me  bro- 
ther, and  I  was  determined  to  look  upon  her  as  a 
sister :  I  folt  that  I  could  love  her  better  than  I  had 
ever  loved  my  brother;  I  folt  that  no  harsh  word, 
DO  cutting  gibe  from  those  sweet  lips  would  ever 
turn,  even  for  a  moment,  the  better  foelings  of  my 
heart  to  gall.  I  took  a  pleasure  in  lanc>ing  that 
she,  by  her  gentleness  and  kindness,  night  create 
a  new  bond  of  union  between  myself  and  Ferdi- 
nand, which  might,  perhapa,  tend  to  soften  the 
younger  brother's  lot.  Great  pleasure  did  I  find  in 
that  idea  —much  pleasure,  much  dangerous  plea- 
sure, perhaps,  in  thinking  of  her.  I  had  her  so- 
ciety, also,  all  to  myself:  my  fother  and  my  brother 
were  still  absent  with  the  army ;  my  mother  had 
lost  much  of  the  activity  of  youth ;  and,  as  strength 
and  health  returned  in  the  free  air  of  ny  native 
hiUs,  aa^ — with  every  breexe  that  fonned  the  woods, 
and  evory  morning  that  blushed  freshly  through  the 
sky,  lightning  up  for  my  eyes  a  world  of 
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dear  objects  and  old  accustomed  sights— the  calm 
pulse  of  health  began  to  beat  more  and  more 
strongly  in  my  veins,  as  the  ruddy  hue  returned 
into  my  cheek,  and  the  light  of  life  and  energy 
beamed  up  once  more  in  my  eye,  we  would  wander 
together  through  the  scenes  around,  and  talk  of  all 
the  happy  themes  of  youth,  and  hope,  and  inno* 
cence.  I  can  look  back  upon  those  moments  with 
satis&ction ;  they  were  bright,  they  were  pure,  they 
were  unalloyed ! 

At  length,  however,  came  a  letter  from  my  fo- 
ther, commanding  me,  in  somewhat  stem  terms,  to 
return  to  Wurtdmrg,  as  soon  as  my  health  was 
folly  re-estabUsbed.  Ok,  how  it  changed  every 
feeling,  in  a  moment,  into  gall  and  bitterness.  I 
had  known,  it  is  tiue,  that,  the  time  must  come ; 
but,  as  before,  I  had  wilfully  elosed  my  eyes. — 
Now,  however,  that  they  were  opened,  the  dull 
heavy  weight  fell  back  upon  my  heart  again,  and 
seemed  to  crush  it  into  the  yery  earth.  80  great 
was  the  change,  so  apparent  to  all  eyes,  that  my 
mother  instantly  sent  for  the  leech  who  had  at- 
tended me  in  my  sickness,  and  bade  him  visit  me 
in  my  chamber,  fearful  that  the  state  of  melancholy 
into  which  I  had  foUen  mi^t  make  me  relapse  into 
illness. 

When  he  came,  I  was  gaxing  forth  from  my 
window  upon  the  windings  of  the  river,  with  mj 
hands  cUiq;>ed  together,  and  my  eyes  fixed  in  intense 
and  painful  thought  It  was  easy  for  any  one  to 
see  that  the  objects  which  presented  themsehres  to 
my  view  were  not  those  with  which  my  mind  waa 
busy ;  and  the  leech,  who  dwelt  in  the  castle,  and 
knew  all  that  had  passed  before,  found  no  difilculty 
in  divining  what  was  the  matter  whi(h  occupied 
my  thoughts. 

He  was  a  calm,  meditative  man,  who  had  passed 
much  of  his  early  life  with  the  armies  in  Italy.  He 
was  Tersed  in  many  an  art  besides  his  own,  but  in 
none  more  than  in  that  of  reading  the  human 
heart ;  and,  approaching  me  with  a  serious  air,  he 
sat  down  beside  me,  saying,  **  You  are  grave.  Count 
Henry,  you  are  sad ;  but  let  not  your  sadness  go 
too  for !  It  may  iniure  your  health,  as  I  much  ftn 
it  has  done  before.^' 

« Health!  my  good  friend,"  I  answered,— «  what 
is  health  te  me  1  What  is  the  benefit  to  me,  of 
power  to  wield  a  sword  I  must  not  draw,  of  strength 
for  manly  sports  I  must  not  practise  1  Small  store 
of  health  will  serve  my  turn  till  deadi  closes  my 
eyes." 

**  Count  Henry,  yon  are  wrong !"  he  said ; 
"  Pray  mark  my  words,  and  I  will  be  physician  to 
your  mind,  as  I  have  once  been  to  your  body.— 
You  think  the  loss  of  health  but  little— and  so  it 
migfat  be,  if  it  did  but  bring  certain  death  to  those 
who  are  weary  of  the  world.  But  such  is  not  the 
case!  Death  follows  not,  like  a  servant,  at  the 
bidding  of  every  one  who  casts  away  the  greatest 
of  God's  corporeal  UeesingB !  Instead  of  doing  so, 
the  dark  King  of  the  grave  aenda  measengers  to 
vindicate  his  insulted  power,  and  drag  him  who  so 
offends,  by  slow  and  painfbl  steps,  to  the  porch  of 
that  gloomy  judgment-haU,  where  he  must  wait 
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long  ere  be  be  aOowed  to  diter.  Those  mesten* 
gera  «re  slow  sickness,  feebleness  of  bodj,  Ices  of 
mental  power,  impetonce  of  thought  mnd  actions, 
long  burning  fever,  restless  pain,  and  many  an 
agonising  pang  beside.  Bat  even  covdd  jou  ob- 
tain death  so  easily,  have  jou  any  right  to  seek 
it  1  Is  not  yoar  life  valuable  to  others  1  may  not 
the  time  come  when  it  would  be  valuable  to  yonr- 
•elfl" 

*•  Never,  never  !*'  I  repUed.  -  In  the  bitter  fate 
to  which  I  am  doomed,  no  time  can  come  at  which 
death  would  not  be  welcome." 

**  Tour  father,"  he  said,  in  the  same  calm,  serious 
tone,  **  and  your  brother  have  gone  forth  to  lead 
armies,  to  do  great  deeds,  and  acquire  great  frme; 
and  have  left  you  to  widier  in  a  cloister,  till  such 
time  as  you  can  reeeive  the  cold  and  barren  splen« 
dor  of  a  bishop's  mitre.  It  is,  certainly,  a  hard 
fate  for  a  youth  of  strong  passions  and  an  eageir 
temperament  It  b  a  hard  fate :  but  yet,  how  many 
things  might  alter  it ;  how  many  cbances,  in  this 
«ver-changing  lif^  might  occur,  from  day  to  day,  to 
place  you  in  a  different  situation,  to  call  you  to  dtf- 
nrent  pursuits,  to  open  for  you  the  path  whidi  you 
are  most  eager  to  follow !  The  iife  of  each  man  in 
the  battle-field  is  a  life  of  peril.  It  is  but  a  month 
•inoe  that  your  brother  was  wounded  in  a  skirmish 
— "lightly,  indeed,  but  it  might  have  been  severely 
— It  might  have  been  unto  death.  Then,  what  a 
diange— " 

"Hold,  hold!"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  crowd  of 
wild,  confused,  and  startling  images  rismg  up  be- 
fore my  mind,  like  phantoms  eonjured  up  at  the 
word  of  a  sorcerer.    •«  Hold,  hold !  let  me  think !" 

I  did  think :  I  thought  with  an  intensity  that 
was  almost  patnfuL  Visieasof  splendid  joy  passed 
before  the  mind's  eye ;  grand  hopes,  bright  imagin- 
ings, dreams  of  delight.  The  free,  the  wide,  the 
beautiful  world  seemed  opened  before  my  footsteps ; 
the  fetters  seemed  stricken  off  the  limbs  of  my 
spirite ;  and  I  felt  like  the  imprisoned  bird  when  it 
sees  the  door  of  its  cage  opened,  and  the  infinite 
expanse  of .  heaven  laid  wide  before  ito  wings. — 
Burh  was  the  coloring  of  the  first  rush  of  thought 
whidi  his  words  brought  across  my  mind.  But, 
suddenly,  there  came  a  recoHection— «  fearful  re- 
eoUedion:  the  voice  of  consdeiBce,  the  voice  of 
God,  spoke  to  my  heart,  and  asked  me  how  all 
these  splendid  ^ngs  were  to  be  brought  about  t — 
By  a  brother's  death !  I  saw  the  dark  poUoted 
atrevB  of  evH  mingfing  with  ^  sparkling  current 
ot  taj  brightest  hopes :  I  percdved  at  once,  with 
keener  discernment  than  the  eye  of  youth  cai^oflcn 
attain,  that  the  wishes,  and  the  dreams,  and  the 
tntidpations,  founded  on  such  a  basss,  must  all  be 
criminal.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Ahnighiy,  in  bis 
mer^  and  his  foresight,  bad  spread  out  before  me, 
with  terrible  ditfinctaess,  the  picture  and  the  plan 
of  an  those  tortodus  wave  1^  whidi  the  migfaty 
and  tremendous  spirit  of  evU  might  lead  such 
tfmogbte  into  actuaj  crime  and  bmi  hating  <hjtiu» 
tkm. 

<« Hold, hold, good  friend!"  I  aied;  while  my 
brain  imM  aaA  mar  bean  throbbed  with  Om  sirar 


gle  between  the  g&tteriog  hopes  and  briOiiUit  wtsbtfv 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dark  and  awful  fears  oa 
the  other.  «  Hold,  hold,  good  friend !  Leave  me  ■ 
leave  me  to  thought,  I  beseech  thee)  I  wifi  specie 
with  thee  more  to-morrow." 

He  paused,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  stead- 
fastly for  a  moment — I  felt  that  he  was  reading  mj 
very  soul ;  and  then,  without  speaking,  he  tamed 
away  and  left  me.  For  several  hours  I  femaincd 
alone :  but  the  suddenness  with  which  those  ide^B 
had  been  brought  upon  me  had  awakened  vaj 
spirit  at  once  to  their  nature  and  their  conee- 
(fuences ;  and  I  pondered  gloomily,  fiBarfolly,  anx- 
iously, upon  that  dark  theme,  till,  at  lengtii,  sona#- 
body  knodied  at  the  door  of  the  cabinet  in  whidi 
I  was  sitting,  and  Leonora  entered.  8he  w«» 
looking  more  beautifbl  than  ever ;  for  in  her  ej«0, 
and  over  her  wholo  countenance,  was  spread  a 
look  of  sad  and  thoughtful  interest,  and  I  felt  thst 
I  myself  was  the  object  thereof.  But  that  t^ 
splendent  beauty,  that  look  of  aflectionate  regard, 
had  any  tiling  but  the  effect  which  it  might  at  on* 
time  have  pr^uced.  It  roused  me  from  the  dreami- 
ness of  thought  into  which  I  had  fellen,— it  nmaed 
me  at  once,  it  is  true ;  but  it  roused  me  to  acltw 
determination.  Instead  of  covering  over  th«  dan* 
ger  with  still  brighter  hopes,  with  still  more  aidanc 
aspirattens,  it  teught  me  at  once  to  see  tbe  preci- 
pice on  which  I  stood.  It  diowed  me  that  000 
wrong  diought  suflbred  to  remaint  one  bright  Immio 
left  to  seduce  me  on,  and  I  might  linger  through  tne 
next  few  yeara--a  wretch  living  on  the  hopea  of 
his  brother's  death! 

She  asked  me,  khidly  and  gently,  why  I  had 
shut  myself  up  there  alone,  estrai^ied  'from  tlia 
company  of  my  mother  and  herselfl  She  told  me 
that  my  mother  was  fearfhl  and  apprehensive  con- 
cemmg^me;  and  added,  that  aervante  had  pseaad 
through  the  room  more  than  onea^I  had  not  aean 
them— finding  me  otiH  aitffaig  in  the  aamapoeitiea, 
without  taking  notice  ol  any  thing. 

«« I  have  been  thinking,  dear  Leonora,"  I  re- 
plied, **  over  my  hard  fete,  in  being  oblig^d  to  quit 
all  the  scenes  and  the  people  that  I  love,  and  re- 
turn to  a  profession  for  winch  I  have  so  strong  a 
diitaste.  But,  as  it  is  my  fother's  will,"  I  added, 
«  my  utmost  exertions  shall  be  used  to  bear  mj 
lot,  not  only  widi  patience,  but  with  cheerfblneas." 

I  followed  bebto  the  chamber  of  my  mother,  and 
there  repeated  the  same  tale ;  and,  thou^  I  qioke 
it  gravely—- nay,  sadly,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  great 
relMftoher;and  I  learned  that  she  wrote  instantbr 
to  B^  fother,  to  communicate  the  determination  I 
had  taken.  Leonora  lookei  sad,  when  I  myaetf 
named  my  departure  with  but  the  interval  of  one 
day ;  but  she  and  my  mother  strove  to  cheer  ma ; 
and,  seeing  more  deefdy  into  my  feelinga  than 
others  had  done,  they  talked  not  to  me  of  the 
wealth,  and  power,  and  splendor  of  the  princes  of 
the  diurch  of  Rome — of  the  amusements,  occopa- 
tions,and  happiness  whidi  might  be  open  to  me  as 
an  ecdesiastio.  They  never  mentioned  a  topic  that 
the^  knew  was  painful ;  and  that  evening  paaaad 
by  in  I 
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Ob  the  fellowiiig  day,  I  went  oyt  ujAj,io  medi- 
tate again  by  mya^f ,  and,  as  I  rainrned  through 
the  wooda  which  cover  the  table-land  of  thoae  high 
Todka  that  overhang  the  river,  I  met  the  physician 
waHung  on,  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  It  was  at  a 
gpU  wheie  the  crag  rather  overhung  its  base;  and 
T  had  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  briid^,  suffimng 
ay  eye-awhile  my  mind  was  fiir  otherwise  ooco- 
pied---to  trace  the  swallows,  as  they  wheeled,  in 
^SrtJ  dight,  half  way  down  toward  the  stream, 
cattmg  the  dun  Mae  air  in  die  profound  depth  be- 
Ww  me.  The  approaching  step  roused  me  from 
my  revery ;  and,  as  I  turned,  the  leech  raiaed  his 
eyes  from  die  book  he  was  reading,  and  gave  me 
good-morrow.  He  said  nothing  more ;  but,  as  I  had 
seen,  on  the  j>receding  day,  that  he  had  dived  more 
deeply  into  my  feelings  than  other  men  could  do,I 
determined  net  to  leave  my  thoughts  or  reeolntians 
tmexplained. 

^  Ton  have  been  reading,  mt"  I  said ;  not  well 
knewing  how  to  begin,  and  fixing  my  eyes  on  the 
bo<A  in  his  hand,  which  was  written  in  a  character 
I  did  not  understand. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  with  hia  usual  serious 
anQe :  *<  it  is  a  treatise  upon  poisons,  by  a  learned 
Arabian  physician;  in  which  he  shows  that  the 
dsadtiasi  dfopi  thai  we  posssss,  given  in  a  small 
and  proper  does^  prove  the  most  ezeellsot  reoM- 
disa;  while  ikm  most  valuable  medidnea,  unskilful- 
ly ilminisiiweil,  or  taken  in  too  large  a  quantity, 
WoaoM  the  most  noxious  poisons."  He  paused, 
aad,  fixing  his  eyes  full  upon  me,  ndded,— **  It  is 
te  nme  with  the  medieines  of  the  mind.  Let  me 
hape.  Count  Heniy,  that  you  have  net  taken  too 
iMfa  B  doaa  of  that  whiok  I  kH  with  yon  yaster- 

•'Itrostnot,"  Ireplied.  «  The  efirct  which  it 
km  had  is  this:  I  have  leaolved  ta  go  back  to 
Wuitaburg  to-marrow ;  to  pursue  my  studies  to  a 
doaa,  without  intermission ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
^urcfa  allows,  to  take  thooe  vows  which  are  to  bind 
ae  to  a  profession  that  I  detest" 

«Ne  bad  efiact,"  he  replied,  gravely;  •<  but  net 
each  as  I  intended.  Count  Henry,  you  are  afraid 
of  yourself:  and  you  apprehend  that  the  idea  of 
yov  brother's  death — which  I  should  have  thought 
would  have  suggested  itself^  among  the  ordinair 
pnbabilities  of  human  life,  to  any  man  of  quick 
nnagiaation — may  lead  you  into  criminal  wishes, 
•r  thoughts  that  are  in  themaeives  evil.  Have 
move  confidence  in  yourself!  I  pointed  it  out, 
ncrdy  as  one,  out  of  a  thousand  chances,  which 
mi|^t  make  an  alteration  in  your  &te ;  but,  as  you 
have  applied  the  motive  I  have  given  you  wrongly, 
I  must  give  you  another,  which.  If  you  uae  it  wise- 
}jt  will  counteract  the  bad  eflect  of  the  first  You 
aaem  to  have  forgotten,  .that  no  man  can  force  you 
to  take  a  vow  with  which  you  are  unwilling  to  bind 
yeuiaeIC  No  vow  need  be  taken  for  several  years 
la  some ;  and  the  ultimate  determination  of  your 
fate  remains  in  your  own  hands." 

His  words  again  threw  me  into  a  deep  fit  of 
theoght.  He  presented  my  position  in  an  entirely 
new  light  ta  my  eyaa;  and  hopes  again^better, 


brighter  hopaa  bagan  to  riaa  up,  and  dear  awaj^ 
once  more,  the  shadows  that  had  fallen  upon  me. 
"Far  be  it  from  me,"  continued  the  physician, 
after  watching  for  a  moment  or  two  the  varied  ex- 
pressions that  must  have  chased  each  other  acroas 
my  countenance, — **  far  be  it  from  me.  Count 
Henry,  to  advise  you  to  disobey  the  will  of  my 
noble  lord,  your  &ther.  On  the  contrary,  strive, 
as  far  as  it  is  in  Jour  nature,  to  bend  your  widiea 
to  his.  Pursue  your  studies  for  the  diursh ;  an- 
daavar  to  discover  all  which  may  make  that  fiite 
more  agreeable ;  seek  out  every  source  of  happl- 
ness  therein;  and  if, when  the  time  comea  that 
irrevocable  vows  must  be  taken,  you  find  yon  can 
endure  the  state  they  would  force  upon  you,  bind 
yourself,  by  all  ties,  to  a  profession  which,  dealing 
with  the  aoul  of  man,  (^ers,  when  justly  used,  a 
nobler  dominion  than  that  which  controls  and  ra- 
straina  the  mero  corporeal  creature.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  impair  not  your  health  by  useless 
thoughts  and  vain  regrets;  weaken  not  the  strength 
of  which,  at  many  an  unknown  moment,  drcum- 
stancea  mav  require  the  exerdse;  loee  not  the 
vigorous  skill  and  knightly  aecompl^menti  whidi 
many  a  chance  might  render  the  befitting  graoea 
of  your  future  stati<m.  Thus,  at  all  events,  you 
keep  for  yourself  the  choice,  when  the  moment  of 
dectibn  arrives.  Poasaased  of  all  those  qualitiea, 
and  all  that  knowledge,  suited  dther  to  the  pro- 
fbsdon  of  arma  or  the  profession  of  the  church, 
yon  may  dioose  which  you  wilL  If  you  find  that 
^our  spirit  will  not  bear  the  load  vihich  is  cast 
upon  it,  throw  off  that  load,  with  the  caissck  they 
would  thrust  upon  you ;  and,  claiming  nothing  from 
any  one,  choooe  your  own  path,  fight  your  own 
way  to  feme,  and  make  yoursdf,  as  many  a  man 
has  done  before,  a  name,  a  fortune,  and  a  station, 
in  the  annals  of  your  country." 

Thare  waa  magie  in  his  woida— ^  magic,  it 
mighl  be,  of  a  keen  aad  aearching  apiril^but  atill 
th^  onca  more  changed  every  faaUng,  and  caused  n 
complete  and  sweeping  revolution  in  eveiy  thought 
Th^  worked,  as  thoae  he  had  before  ^loken,  with 
greater  power  than  ha  intended,  hurrying  me  on  ta 
resolutions,  when  he  only  sought  to  suspend  any 
rash  determinationa.  Happy  ia  he,  who,  with  do- 
quenoe  to  move  our  hearts,  haa  skill  enough  to 
move  them  onjy  to  the  point  he  aima  ^  I  went 
fbi  beyond.  He  called  to  my  remembrance— he 
pboed  before  my  eyea,  in  open  day,  that  my  fate 
waa  in  my  own  hands ;  that  my  vows  could  not  be 
foraed ;  that,  sooner  or  later,  I  could  decide  for  my- 
sdf:  and  I  decided  at  once.  Present  of^KMitionf 
I  knew,  vraa  uadeas ;  but  I  resolved  to  lose  not  a 
moment,  to  waste  not  an  hour,  to  husband  mr 
strength,  to  recdl  dl  the  arts  and  exerdses  whi^ 
had  been  taught  me,  and — for  froiu  my  brother, 
but  with  a  greater  or  more  inspiring  motive  than 
could  ever  ]&  his— to  strive,  as  I  had  before  striven, 
to  excd  him  in  all  thoae  points  which  affected  hia 
fete,  and  seemed  to  have  no  relationship  with  my 
own.  The  physidan  smiled  ta  aee  the  change  Ire 
had  worked ;  but  this  time  he  knew  not  how  com^ 
plete  it  had  been.    Ha  said  but  little  mora,  how* 
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8Vfr,  and  that  litUe  was  a  caution  not  to  let  my 
If  isbes  or  purpoaea  be  toe  apparent. 

I  returned  to  the  castle  an  altered  being.  Leo- 
nora gazed  on  me  with  surpriae :  and,  calling  her 
by  the  sweet  name  of  sister,  I  passed  the  remaining 
hoars  of  my  stay  in  that  gay  and  light,  but  spark- 
ling conTersation  in  which  we  had  never  yet  In- 
dulged. There  was  a  deeper  current  of  thought 
ran  below ;  but  it  was  covered  by  the  light  ripple 
of  the  sur&ce,  and  there  were  no  keen  eyes  upon 
me  to  fathom  the  stream  that  aparkled  with  auch  a 
sudjen  gaye^.  For  my  mother'a  part,  she  was 
completely  deceived;  and  wrote,  as  I  afteward 
found,  to  my  lather,  to  tell  him  that,  after  a  fit  of 
melancholy,  I  had  become  folly  recondled  to  his 
will,  and  had  returned  to  Wurtzburg,  not  only 
prepared  to  resume  my  studies  with  alacrity,  but 
cheeiittl  and  contented,  as  I  used  to  be  in  former 
years. 

Once  Biore  I  left  my  paternal  roo(  but  with 
altered  feelings,  and  a  nund  made  up  to  work  out 
its  own  destiny.  Did  the  image  of  Leonora,  her 
summer  beautv,  her  gentle,  tender,  deeply  feeling 
heart,  her  bright  and  sparkling  mind,  full  of  glow- 
ing fancy  and  poetic  thought— did  her  image  ever 
come  across  my  memory,  to  darken  it  with  a  wish 
that  could  not  be  gratified  !  No !  Once,  and  for  a 
aingle  instant,  perhaps,  I  thought  how  I  might 
have  been  blessed  with  such  a  being  as  that :  but 
the  next  moment  I  remembered  that  she  was  pro- 
mised to  my  brother — that  she  was  a  part,  the 
richest  part,  of  his  bright  portion ;  and  I  declare 
here  aolemnly,  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  of  the 
grave,  that,  at  that  hour,  I  would  not  have  robbed 
him  of  one  gram  of  all  his  golden  prospect — no,  not 
to  wear  a  crown.  All  I  hoped,  all  I  wished,  was 
not  to  be  rendered  miserable  because  he  was  happy. 
«<  Let  the  full  sun  shine  upon  htm,"  I  said,  •«  as 
late  had  ordered  it  so,  but  do  not  force  me  to  dwell 
for  ever  in  the  shadow.  Surely  he  cm  enjoy  his 
bright  day,  wicheut  keepbg  me  firom  the  light  of 
heaven." 

As  to  Leonora,  though,  full  sur^,  my  foncj  was 
wfld  and  wandering,  yet  there  I  did  what  was  but 
light :  I  would  not  woSSn  imagination  to  rest  on  that 
sweet  being;  the  wildest  latitude  that  I  gave  my 
thoughts,  was  but  to  hope  that  some  day — some  for 
and  future  day,  when,  ttsting  off  the  dull,  gloomy 
gown,  I  had  won  for  myself  renown  in  arms,  and 
couQuered  fortune — I  might,  perchance,  gain  a  being 
like  her,  to  be  the  companion  of  my  brightest  boura, 
and  share  all  the  sweeter,  gentler,  happier  footings 
of  my  heart 

I  returned  to  Wurtsbnrg,  then,  with  my  mind 
made  up,  and  my  resolutions  taken,  with  one  deep 
and  all-engrossing  conviction  acting  npon  me  as 
an  impulse.  It  was,  that,  in  order  to  accomplish 
that  at  which  I  aimed,  I  must  rouse  up,  employ, 
exercise,  acuminate  every  faculty  or  quaUty  of  mind 
and  body :  that  if,  in  the  times  past  I  hid  let  any 
of  the  energies  of  my  nature  sleep,  I  must  now 
awaken  them  to  full  exertion,  and  learn  to  guide 
t^d  direct  them  with  such  dull,  that  when  the 
time  to  announce  my  decision  to  all  the  world  had 


arrived,  and  I  had  to  break  through  ereiy  bond  with 
which  they  thought  to  enthral  roe,  I  might  be  found 
capable  of  standing  unsupported  against  all  opposi- 
tion, and  of  making  my  way  forward  under  every 
adverse  circumstances. 

On  re-entering  the  cloister,  then,  a  change,  n^ 
markable  to  all  eyes,  had  taken  place  in  my  eon- 
duct  I  no  longer  applied  to  the  lectures  that 
were  given  me,  or  to  the  books  placed  in  my  hand, 
with  the  dull  and  drudging  air  of  an  apathetic  or 
an  unwilling  acholar:  I  studied  keenly  and  in- 
tensely. By  the  knowledge  which  I  had  acquired 
before,  I  easily  made  myself  master  of  all  the  stores 
of  anfient  learning.  I  practised  the  powers  of  the 
rhetorician  and  the  orator :  and  though,  at  heart,  I 
despised  the  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen,  I  took  a 
pleasure  in  arguing  down,  and  confounding  thoep 
who  had  made  the  logician's  art  the  study  of  theix 
Uves.  All  that  was  elegant,  and  all  that  was  grace- 
ful, too,  I  sought  for  and  cultivated  zealously ;  and, 
dreaming,  of  courts  as  well  as  camps,  of  the  coun- 
cil-chamber as  well  as  of  the  field,  every  art  and 
accomplishment  of  that  day  I  strove  eagerly  to  add 
to  the  sdence  of  the  poUticMn  and  the  learning  'of 
the  churchman. 

In  the  exercises  of  the  mind  passed  one  half  of 
my  time :  the  other  half,  not  only  with  the  prioPa 
consent,  but  by  his  counsel  and  advice,  I  spent  in 
the  manly  exercises  to  which  I  had  been  a<;ca#- 
tomed;  in  ruling  and  managing  the  fiery  horsev 
which  mv  fother's  liberatity  enabled  me  to  keep,  in 
hurling  the  disc,  in  drawing  the  cross-bow,  in  wield> 
ing  the  sword  or  the  mace.  With  the  attendants, 
too,  that  were  allowed  me,  I  would  break  the  lanoe, 
or  ride  at  the  ring,  or  devise  mock  skirmif  bee  and 
battles,  and  practise  all  the  foats  of  the  stout  man- 
at-arms. 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  that  can  resist  energjr 
of  determination !  With  it  for  our  weapon,  we  can 
conquer  all  obstacles,  we  can  set  the  heel  upon  all 
difficulties,  we  can  triumph  over  our  own  defects, 
we  can  supply  our  own  wants,  and  gain  strength 
even  from  our  own  weaknees.  With  such  energy 
was  I  inspired.  My  health,  which  had  seemed 
likely  to  give  way,  returned  with  redoubled  vigor, 
my  corporeal  frame  expanded,  my  mental  powers 
increased ;  and  the  progress  that  I  made  in  every 
thing,  completely  dazzfed  the  good  prior  and  his 
brethren,  and  made  them  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  I  was  devoting  myself  much  more  to 
military  and  political  acquirements  than  befitted 
even  a  German  bishop  in  a  troublous  and  tumul- 
tuous age.  The  prior,  who  held  communication 
with  my  fother  from  time  to  time,  wrote  him  such 
accounts  of  my  zeal  and  progress,  that  all  his  fears 
of  any  resistance  on  my  part  were  at  an  end.  The 
number  of  my  followers  was  increased,  my  purse 
was  always  kept  running  over,  and  I  heard  many 
a  scheme  propounded  for  hurrying  me  on  with 
scarcely  decent  rapidity  to  the  highest  stations  in 
the  church. 

I  had  neariy  reached  nineteen  years  of  age  when 
my  foiher  and  my  brother  returned  fVom  fiie  wars 
in  Italy ;  and,  so  satisfied  vraa  the  count  with  what 
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bekidketriof  mjoraducVthfttba  wra««  to  me 
lo  cone  from  Wartxburg  to  meet  them  at  the  castle 
tm  their  return.  He  fixed  the  day  himaelf ;  and, 
with  jast  time  enough  to  accomplish  the  journey,  I 
set  out  from  (he  convent,  with  a  train,  befitting  the 
nobleman  far  more  than  the  destined  churchman, 
and  arrived  on  the  very  morning  which  had  been 
appointed. 

My  &ther  and  my  brotiier  had  not  yet  arrived ; 
bat  I  was  received  with  joy  by  my  mother,  and  with 
■any  a  bright  amile  by  Leonora.  It  was  long  now 
anee  either  of  diem  had  seen  me,  and  my  mothor 
eooU  not  sufficiently  adnuie  the  change  whidi  had 
taken  place  in  my  person.  I  had  grown  both  tall 
and  vigorous,  and  had  exchanged  the  somewhat 
^tflrminate  beauty  of  my  boyhood  for  the  bronxed 
^haek  and  robust  limbs  of  manhood.  Leonora  had 
seen  me  before,  as  I  have  stated ;  but  she  had  never 
beheld  my  brother  since  we  were  all  mere  children ; 
nnd,  as  we  stood  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  eastle, 
after  the  first  movement  occasioned  by  n^  return 
had  subsided,  and  gaxed  along  the  road  toward 
Vienna,  she  asked  me,  with  a  pUyful  smile,  if  Fer- 
dinand was  like  me. 

A  sodden  thrill — it  was  not  of  pleasure,  and  yet 
I  must  not  caH  it  painful — ^passed  through  my 
heart  at  her  words,  and  seemed  to  take  away  my 
breath.  I  turned  my  eyes  to  gaae  upon  her--^e 
was  lovely,  very  lovely ;  but,  finding  Uiat  I  did  not 
reply,  she  lifted  those  starlike  eyes  to  mine,  and  re- 
pntod  the  question. 

My  mother  answered  for  me.  **  Oh,  no,'*  she  said : 
"  very,  very  difierent !"  She  ended,  with  a  sigh  : 
but  there  were  feelings  at  my  heart  which  frighten- 
ed me,  and  I  would  not  inquire,  even  in  thought, 
what  that  sigh  meant 

Wo  continued  to  gaae  along  the  road  where  my 
fiuher  and  his  train  were  expected  soon  to  appear; 
and  as,  from  the  height  on  which  the  castle  was 
pboed,  we  could  trace  it  winding  over  the  country 
for  many  a  mile,  we  often  deceived  ourselves  with 
the  appearance  of  some  distant  objects  moving  on 
tnwaid  us,  and  shaped  them,  in  imagination,  into 
the  fumu  that  we  expected.  We  remained  thus 
watching  ftir  nearly  an  hour,  and  were  about  to 
tnra  away  disappointed,  when  a  single  horsemen, 
whom  we  had  scarcely  noticed,  attracted  our  atton- 
tton  by  turning  from  the  iiighway  into  the  road 
that  led  directly  to  the  castle.  A^  e  now  watched 
him  onward  with  some  interest;  and  it  was  not 
long  ere  he  approached  the  gates,  for  he  was  riding 
at  full  speed.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  a  packet  was 
delivered  to  my  mother.  It  contained  letters  from 
ny  lather  for  all  who  were  present ;  but  they  were 
of  tho  same  tenor,  merely  telling  us  that  he  had 
been  detained  at  Vienna,  and  should  not  reach  his 
home  till  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  week  passed,  and  my  father's  arrival  was 
again  delayed.  Another  week  went  by,  and  an- 
other, before  he  came.  Thus  was  I,  one  whole 
BMmth,  in  the  bright  and  ardent  days  of  youth,  full 
of  imagination,  endued  wiCh  strong  paitsions  and 
intense  feelings,  left  almost  alone  with  the  loveliest 
being  that  my  eye  ever  rested  upon  through  life ; 
14» 


ioding  daii|y  new  qrmp^^i^  iMtwMn  her  aonl  aad 
mine,  new  points  of  similarity,  new  links  <ii  asso- 
eiation.  Oh,  Qod,  that  that  month  could  have 
been  blotted  out  from  timel  Oh,  that  it  might 
never  have  exkted,  or  passed  diffisrently !  Tet, 
think  not  that,  in  word  or  deed,  either  of  us  gave 
way  to  one  human  weakness.  It  was  in  the  hearty 
and  the  heart  alone,  that  thoughts  and  feelings, 
armed  one  against  the  other,  maintained  the  dread* 
ful  and  still  increasing  con^ct.  At  first  we  might 
yield,  perhaps,  to  feeUngs  which  we  believed  were 
innocent  i  we  bved  e^  other's  society,  we  sought 
it,  we  ei^oyed  it;  we  let  imagination  take  win|^ 
and  flee  whithersoever  she  would ;  we  talked  of  a 
thousand  feelings,  fuid  fenciea,  and  pleasures,  that 
were  in  common.  She  would  sing  to  me,  and  nn- 
tore  and  art  had  both  joined  to  inake  theee  songs 
the  most  touching  that  ever  fell  upon  my  ear;  and 
I  would  either  aecompany  her  upon  the  lute,  aa  I 
had  learned  at  Wurtzburg,  or  would  join  my  voice 
•^th  hers,  and  pour  forth  along  with  her,  in  the 
fendful  words  of  others,  feelings  that  were  but  too 
strongly  gathering  around  my  own  heart 

Ten  days  had  eearcehr  pnewd,  however,  before 
we  both  became  alarmed.  She  remained  in  her 
own  chamber,  and  scarsely  saw  me  but  when  my 
mother  was  present  I  betook  me  to  the  woods, 
and  passed  half  my  time  in  hunting  the  gray  boar, 
or  chasing  the  fleet  roe.  But  still  we  often  met: 
we  could  not  help  it:  there  was  no  excuse  for 
avoiding  it ;  and  when  we  did  meet,  our  mutual 
eyes  would  eometimee  gaze  into  each  other,  and 
my  heart  would  bum  to  tell  of  aH  it  feH,  to  speak 
with  her  upon  the  very  danger  of  our  situation,  to 
consult  wiUi  her  upon  the  best  means  of  avoiding 
farther  evil,  and  of  guarding  Curatives  against  feel- 
ings, which  could  produce  nothing  but  misery  to 
both.  1  fondly,  I  foolishly  fended,  that  with  suck 
confidence  once  esUbUshed  between  os,  and  with 
the  mutual  wish  and  strong  detenmnatien  to  do 
what  was  right,  we  shouU  find  it  easier,  supported 
by  the  rectitude  of  our  own  hearts,  to  sfa^  our 
conduct  aa  became  us  I 


Perhaps,  after  all,  it  might  have  been  so ;  but  the 
experiment  was  never  made.  I  feared  to  trust  my 
tongue  with  that  theme,  lest  it  should  speak  evil 
woMs,  that  could  never  be  recalled :  and,  at  length, 
while  the  struggle  was  still  fierce  within  me,  some 
soldieri  arrived,  as  harbingers  of  my  fether  and  my 
brother;  and,  an  hour  before  sunset  of  the  same 
day.  the  whole  cavalcade  vras  seen  approaching  the 
gates.  We  went  forth  to  the  steps  of  the  hall  to 
meet  them ;  and  I  could  see  Leonora  first  blush 
deeply,  and  then  turn  deadly  pale,  as  she  followed 
my  mother.  My  heart,  too,  beat  painfuHy ;  but  so 
strong  was  my  repugnance  to  one  evil  thought,  that 
my  brother's  voice,  heard  as  we  were  approaching 
the  door,  was  die  gladdest  sound  that  I  had  heard 
for  years.  I  had  not  seen  him  since  we  parted  on 
our  several  ways.  The  boy  had  become  a  man ; 
but  he  was  the  same  as  a  man  he  had  been  as  a 
boy,  both  in  person  and  charaeter.  He  had  grown 
broad  and  powerful,  but  not,  as  I  had,  tan :  and  his 
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Ant  fpeedi  to  me  was  a  jest  on  the  point  wbere  I 
eould  bear  it  least. 

**  How  now,  my  priestly  brother  V*  he  ezdaimed, 
as  he  mounted  the  steps  toarard  ns;  **how  nowl 
Why  yon  have  preoerred  those  glossy,  curling 
locks,  which  ought  to  have  been  sacrificed  long  ago 
at  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Andemach :  but  thou 
art  right,  Henry,  thou  art  right ;  never  become  a 
shaveling  a  day  before  the  time.  How  &res  mj 
lady  mother  V*  he  continued,  in  nearly  the  same 
toDO.  **  The  Lady  Leoneim !"  he  proceeded :  <*  fair 
lady,  by  your  leave :"  and  he  kissed  her  cheek, 
which,  from  4ts  maible  paleness,  changed  at  once 
to  burning  red. 

I  win  not  pause  on  all  that  followed.  My  father 
embraced  me  warmly,  gazed  upon  the  form  that 
now  towered  above  his  own,  let  his  eye  run  over 
each  strong  limb,  and  then  remained  silent,  with  a 
grave  brow  an^  thoughtful  look,  for  more  than  a 
minute.  **  Fate  might  have  arranged  it  better," 
he  murmured,  when  he  had  done  his  contempla- 
tion ;  and  then,  turning,  entered  the  hall  with  my 
mother.  Festivity  and  rejoicing  succeeded ;  and, 
during  the  two  days  that  followed,  I  fiuicied  that  I 
saw  the  eye  of  my  brother  rest  often  thoughtfully 
upon  me  and  Leonora,  espedaUy  if  a  chance  word 
happened  to  pass  between  us.  8he  must  have 
thought  m  too,  for«  whenever  it  so  happened,  the 
color  mounted  high  into  her.  cheek,  and  her  eye  was 
cast  npon  the  ground.  I  felt  that  this  could  not  go 
on,  and  that  the  sooner  it  was  brought  to  an  end 
the  better.  On  the  second  evening,  therefore,  after 
their  retam,  I  chose  a  moment  when  I  was  alone 
with  my  father,  and  announced  my  design  of  going 
back  to  Wurtaburg  on  the  following  doy.  «*  1  have 
seen  yon  return  nfe  and  well,  sir,"  I  said,  *<  and 
it  does  not  become  me  to  remain  too  long  among 
scenes  and  cticumstanoes  of  which  £ue  is  likely  to 
deprive  my  after  lot." 

My  father  mused  for  a  moment  **  I  believe  thou 
art  right,  Henry,"  he  said ;  **  and  yet,  my  boy,  I 
an  sorry  that  it  must  be  so.  Nevertheless,  slay 
over  to-morrow ;  there  are  to  be  some  spears  broken 
in  the  t'lt-yard,  and  I  would  fain  see  whether  those 
strong  limbs  of  thine  could  yet  strike  a  good  stroke, 
if  th  y  should  ever  have  to  draw  the  aword  for  the 
preservation  of  thy  future  mitre." 

I  smiled,  and  bent  my  head :  and  the  next  mom* 
iog  I  took  my  station  with  my  brother  in  the  tilt- 
yard,  to  run  a  course  against  any  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  followed  my  father  from  the  war.  My 
brother  and  I  broke  five  spears  apiece,  against  dif- 
ferent opponents,  and  none  coukl  stand  against  us. 
But,  though  he  was  three  years  my  senior,  I  be- 
lieve there  was  no  one  present  who  awarded  him 
any  superlori^  over  m>self  in  the  use  of  arms.  He 
himself  was  pii^ued ;  and,  when  no  other  adversary 
appeared,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Now,  Henry,  let  yeu 
and  I  break  a  lance  together."  But  I  threw  the  one 
that  I  had  to  a  |iage,  and  sprang  from  my  horse,  re- 
plying, »« Not  with  you,  Fexdlnand— not  with  you." 

**  What !  are  you  afraid  1"  he  exclaiioed,  raising 
his  visor,  with  a  laugh.  But  I  took  two  atepe  for- 
ward, to  where  he  stood,  and,  leaning  on  his  horse*s 


saddle,  I  looked  fhll,  but  calmly  in  his  face,  when 
I  replied,  **  I  am  afraid  of  nothing  under  God's 
heaven,  Ferdinand,  but  to  do  wrong !" 

His  countenance  changed  in  a  moment;  and| 
springing  from  his  horse,  he  clasped  my  hand  warm* 
ly  in  his.  Some  hours  after,  I  was  standing  alooa 
in  the  lesser  hall :  I  had  paused,  I  know  not  why, 
before  tWo  crossed  swords,  which  hung  between  the' 
oak  branches,  when  suddenly  Leonora  stood  beside 
me.  I  turned  at  the  sound  of  her  step,  as  she  watf 
passing  through  the  hall,  and  she  paused  imme- 
diately on  seeing  me,  lifting  her  eyes  to  mine,  as  if 
there  was  something  struggling  in  her  breast  for 
utterance.  I  was  silent ;  for  I  dared  not  trust  my 
voice  with  words  when  we  thus  met  alone ;  but  I 
could  net  help  gaxing  on  her  still,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  the  sad — ay,  and  the  tender  feeling  of  my  heart 
toward  her,  found  expression  in  that  glance. 

**  They  tell  me,  Henry,"  she  said,  at  length,  with 
a  look  as  sad  and  as  anxious  as  my  own, — **  they 
tell  me  that  you  are  going  to  leave  us  to-morrow.** 

« It  is  better  that  it  should  be  so,  Leonora,"  I  le- 
plied ;  •<  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  so."  And,  as 
I  spoke,  I  raised  her  fiur,  soft  hand  to  my  lips,  ad* 
ding,  <*  I  will  now  bid  you  farewell ;  for  it  may  be 
many  years  before  we  meet  again." 

She  had  become  very  pale ;  but  she  replied,  in  a 
bw  tone,  «*  Farewell,  Henry— ftirewell !— It  is  bet- 
ter,— yes  it  is  better — ^farewell!"  And,  casting 
down  her  eyes,  as  if  she  was  resolved  not  to  loek 
upon  me  again,  she  crossed  the  hall,  and  disap* 
peared  by  the  door  which  led  toward  my  moiher^a 
apartments.  I  remained  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  hall,  with  feelings  struggling  in  my  heart,  to 
which  all  that  I  had  ever  fUt  before  was  like  aom- 
mer  rain  compared  to  the  tempest 

At  supper,  Leonora  did  not  appear ;  she  was  not 
well  my  brother  said ;  but,  when  I  looked  into  toy 
mother's  face,  I  fancied  that  I  saw  the  trace  of  tears. 
My  father  was  g^ve,  and  somewhat  stem ;  my 
brother  was  full  of  life  and  merriment ;  hut,  oh  ! 
how  harih  and  grating  vras  that  merriment  to  my 
ears !  By  daybreak,  on  the  following  morning,  I 
set  out  for  Wurtaburg. 

It  was  rather  more  than  a  two  days'  journey  ; 
but  I  did  it  in  less  than  two  days,  for  there  were 
fierce  and  hasty  feelings  at  my  heart,  which  made 
me  hurry  on  at  speed,  and  took  from  me  all  con- 
sideration for  the  poor  beast  that  hore  me,  or  the 
men  that  followed.  When  I  arrived  at  the  abbey, 
I  had  wrought  myself  up  to  such  a  sute  of  mind 
that  I  dared  not  see  the  prior,  lest  the  truth  should 
break  from  my  heart  at  once ;  but,  telling  the  por- 
ter who  opened  the  gates,  to  say  I  was  fatigued,  I 
went  up  to  my  solitary  chamber,  and,  casting  my- 
self down,  I  gave  up  my  whole  spirit  to  the  thoughts 
of  Leonora.  Then — then,  for  the  first  tinne,  I  real- 
ly felt  the  hardship  of  the  fate  to  which  I  had  been 
destined  ;  then  I  felt  what  it  waste  be  cutoff  from 
love,  and  all  its  bright  hopes  and  entrancing  pro- 
mises ;  then  I  f^t  what  it  was  to  drag  on  a  coU 
and  lifeless  being  amidst  the  gay  and  cheerful 
world  ;  then  I  shuddered  at  the  icy  fate  that  debars 
red  ae  firoa  all  the  warm  companionahipa,  tho 
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Mtftttons  of  donestic  Hk.  Yet,  itrtnge  to  I 
njt  in  the  wild  aod  tgitating  tumult  of  sensations  | 
which  raged  within  ray  bosom,  I  felt,  for  the  first 
linM  in  life,  inclined  to  rush  into  the  state  which  I 
mblMrred ;  to  embrace  the  very  profession,  to  the 
mieeries  of  which  love  had  opened  my  eyes ;  and 
to  fix  between  me  and  the  world  that  everlasting 
barrier  which  no  after  efforts  could  throw  down. 
Leonora  could  never  be  mine.  I  had  learned,  in  a 
fetal  hour,  to  fix  all  the  best  affections  of  my  heart 
OB  4Mie  bright  object — an  ol  ject  beyond  my  reach, 
Wyond  my  hopes — ^wblch  I  could  never  attain, 
which  I  ought  never  to  dream  of;  and  why,  I 
Mked  Byself-'why  shonM  I  linger  on  in  a  world 
which,  without  that  object,  was  all  dark,  kmely, 
cheerless,  cold— without  intersst,  without  expecU* 
tmi,  without  hope,  without  joy  ! 

But  it  is  all  in  vain  to  attempt  depicting  what  I 
felt,  or  what  I  thought  It  is  all  vain — utterly  In 
vain !  My  thought  and  my  feelings  were  a  wild 
chaos  of  confused  and  painful  sensarions;  and 
the  whofe  of  that  night,  and  part  of  the  ensuing 
day,  passed  as  one  lapse  of  agony.  At  mid-day, 
en  the  following  morning,  the  prior  entered  my 
chamber,  and,  sitting  down  beside  me,  he  demanded, 
•■  What  is  this,  my  son  1  thou  hast  neither  been  to 
■athis,  nor  to  mass,  nor  to  the  morning  meal/* 

*<  Father,*'  I  replied,  <*  I  am  not  well ;  not  alone 
in  body,  but  in  mind.  I  pray  thee,  bear  with  me 
fer  B  few  days,  and  if  I  seem  strange,  irregular,  and 
wild,  attribute  it  to  a  struggle  with  myself." 

•*  Of  what  nature  V  d<ynanded  the  prior :  <*  re- 
nemfoer  that  yon  are  speaking  to  your  confessor, 
as  well  as  to  your  preceptor." 

I  felt  that  i  must  give  him  sOme  reply ;  and  T 
saidy  **  This  occasional  intercourse  with  the  world, 
fecher,  does  my  mind  no  good.  It  re-awakens  feel- 
ings which  (I  have  sought  to  stifle:  and  I  am  de- 
tonnned  that  I  will  no  more  return,  even  for  a  day, 
to  my  father's  dweHing,  till  my  fete  is  irretrievably 
fixed  fer  life." 

*•  You  are  right,  my  sen,"  said  the  prior,  warm- 
ly ;  **  you  are  right— quite  right,  if  such  be  theef* 
feet  of  visiting  your  family.  Do  it  by  no  means ; 
but  exerdse,  as  I  see  you  are  inclined,  all  the  vigor 
of  B  powerful  mind  upon  your  resolutions,  and  you 
will  soon  succeed  in  conquering  the  eflects  of  a 
tsmporary  intercourse  with  a  vain  and  idle  world." 

••  Bear  with  me,"  I  replied ;  **  only  bear  with  me, 
good  fether,  for  one  short  week,  while  the  struggle 
is  jet  stiong  within  me.  Let  mo  deal  with  my  own 
thoughts  alone ;  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  ere 
that  time  be  at  an  end,  I  shall  have  subdued  myself 
to  follow  out  my  fete,  as  usual.  Give  me  such 
books  as  are  good  for  my  state ;  whatever  may  oc- 
oopy  and  engross  my  mind  will  be  of  some  assis- 
tance ;  and  1  will  read,  night  and  day,  to  make  up 
fer  my  lost  time." 

«*  It  shall  be  as  thou  hast  said,  my  son,"  replied 
the  prior;  ^'no  one  shall  trouble  thee:  but,  read 
night  and  day,  thou  canst  not ;  and  thou  must  pro- 
mise me  every  day  to  ride  forth,  fur  a  time,  lest  thy 
lioalth  suffer." 

- 1  wUI,  1  wiH,"  I  replied)  «bnt  I  will  take  no 


one  tnth  me.  I  cannot  bear,  in  my  present  frame 
of  mind,  to  hear  the  hoofe  of  a  lordly  train  beating 
the  ground  behind  me." 

Thus  ended  our  conference ;  and  for  the  feur 
subsequent  days  I  spent  my  time  as  I  had  proposed. 
Was  my  heart  more  at  ease  at  their  conclusion  t 
Had  my  mind  regained  any  of  its  calmness  1 
Alas!  no.  Far  from  it;  for  I  knew  that  every 
hour  that  passed, — I  knew  that  evexy  moment,  as 
it  flew,  brought  nearer  and  nearer  &at  fatal  day 
which  was  to  give  the  hand  of  her  I  loved  to  an- 
other :  every  hour  that  passed,  every  moment  that 
flew,  showed  me,  more  and  more,  how  deep,  how 
intense,  how  passionate,  how  firmly  rooted  In  my 
heart,  were  those  fe«lings  which  had  been  growing 
up  so  silently  in  my  bosom. 

I  scarcely  could  be  said  to  sleep,  during  all  those 
four  days ;  and  by  the  weariness  of  body,  and  pain- 
ful activity  of  mind,  the  moral  balance  was  nearly 
overthrown.  I  found  myself,  more  than  once, 
speaking  aloud  thoughts  over  which  I  had  no  con- 
trol. My  ideas  refu^edjo  fix  themselves  upon  the 
subject  to  which  I  would  have  dragged  them ;  and 
ray  mind,  even  with  the  objects,  the  agonising  ob- 
jects that  it  sought  out  for  itself,  seemed  losing  its 
firm  grasp  of  every  thing,  touching  all  that  was 
painful  to  rest  upon,  and  then  flying  off  tp  things 
more  painful  still.  It  was  on  the  fifth  day  after  my 
anival  at  the  convent,  and  early  in  the  morning, 
that  a  messenger  anived  from  my  brother,  bearing 
me  a  packet  It  contained  a  letter,  couched  in  the 
following  few  haughty  words  t — 

<*  I  would  fain  see  thee,  my  priestly  brother ;  so, 
if  thou  canst  escape  from  the  frock  and  the  sandal, 
and  wilt  ride  on  the  way  hither,  I  wiH  meet  thee 
halfway.  To  the  castle  thou  must  not  come ;  and 
thou  hadst  better  not  let  thy  rulers  know  that  thou 
art  coming  hiiherward.  Set  off  en  the  morning 
that  thou  receivcst  this,  and  we  shall  meet  about 
half  way.  Bhave  not  thy  crown  till  thou  hast  met 
me ;  for  I  always  think  there  is  more  cunning  in  a 
bald  scalp  and  a  gray  amuce,  than  in  flowing  locks 
and  an  iron  skull-cap.  If  an  excuse  be  wanting, 
say  that  thou  art  going  to  visit  our  good  fris nd,  the 
Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  who  is  now  at  Bischofsbeim, 
and  has  sent  hither  to  ask  both  thee  and  me  to 
spend  a  week  in  saintly  revelling  with  him. 
"Thine, 

"PWIDIFAWD."    ' 

I  sat,  with  the  letter  before  me,  for  an  hour ;  and 
dark,  and  strange,  and  wild,  were  the  fancies  it  con- 
jured up.  I  doubted  whether  I  should  go — I  doubt- 
ed whether  I  should  stay  ;  and,  whichever  way  my 
veering  inclination  turned,  there  came  a  sick  and 
sinking  apprehension  over  my  heart,  which  surely 
was  the  presentiment  of  coming  evil.  At  length, 
I  started  up,  and,  calling  one  of  the  attendants,  I 
bade  him  saddle  a  wild,  strong  horse,  that  I  had 
not  ridden  for  several  weeks,  and  bring  it  round  to 
the  back  gate  of  the  abbey.  It  was  done  quickly, 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and,  casting  off  my  student's 
gown,  T  went  out,  and  l>*de  the  aervant  to  tell  the 
prior,  if  h«  asked  fer  me,  that  I  should  be  found  at 
Btschofeheim.    I  sprang  upon  the  noble  horse's 
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}mtk;  batf  wild  with  iMty.aad  Yigor.  and  high 
blood,  he  reared  and  plonged,  at  if  be  would  have 
cast  hioMelf  down  beneath  me. 

^  You  had  better  take  some  ether  horse.  Coont 
Henry,"  aaid  the  groom,  **  and  lei  me  bring  ddwn 
Belim's  high  blood  bofore  you  ride  him." 

**  I  will  bring  down  hia  blood,"  I  replied  sharply, 
driving  my  spurs  into  his  sides,  and  forcing  him 
through  the  gateway.  The  horse  darted  along  the 
road  like  an  arrow  shot  firora  a  bow ;  and  for  miles 
and  miles  he  bore  me  along  at  the  same  quick  pace, 
without  requiring  word,  or  whip,  or  spur,  to  urge 
him  on.  But  when  he  flagged,  I  urged  him  for- 
ward ;  and,  ere  the  day  was  over,  I  was  within  ten 
leagues  of  our  own  dwelling.  At  length,  a  feeling 
of  pity  for  the  noble  beast  made  me  stop.  I  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  where  I  had  often  hunted ; 
ibr  our  feudal  dominion  extended  over  all  the  lands 
around,  and  I  couU  easily  have  found  the  hut  of 
some  wood-cutter  or  forester,  where  I  might  have 
spent  the  night,  at  least,  under  shelter.  But  there 
was  a  carelessness  of  all  thbgs  had  come  over  me ; 
and,  plunging  into  the  forest,  l  sought  a  grassy  spot, 
where  the  horse  could  find  some  food. 

I  cast  myself  down  beneath  a  beech,  and  watched, 
with  a  sort  of  gloomy  sympathy,  the  increasing 
shades  ot  night,  as  they  came,  wave  by  wave,  over 
the  bright  evening  sky,  like  the  dark  torrent  of  ad- 
verse fate  pouring  over  a  life  that  had  opened  all  in 
brightness. 

I  was  weary,  but  I  slept  net :  t  watched  the  stars 
as  they  burst  forth,  and  the  moon  till  she  set ;  and 
I  saw  the  clouds  roll  up,  and  put  out  the  lights  of 
heaven.  Heavy  drops  at  kmgth  began  to  fell 
through  the  leaves  of  the  beech  and  oak ;  and,  feel- 
ing an  intense  burning  in  my  brain,  I  cast  off  the 
broad  hat  in  which  I  had  been  riding,  and  let  the 
shower  fell  among  my  long  and  tangled  hair.  It 
aeemed  a  relief;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  as 
morning  was  approaching,  I  feel  asleep^if  it  de- 
served that  name. 

Hiera  was,  indeed,  some  short  period  of  perfect 
unconsciousness :  the  exhaustion  of  the  body  had 
triumphed  over  the  irritation  of  the  mind :  but,  oh, 
how  soon  the  mind  woke  up  in  agony,  though  it 
left  the  body  sleeping.  Dark  visions  seized  upon 
me ;  dreams,  vague  but  horrible,  shifting  and  chang- 
ing hke  the  flickering  lightning  of  the  summer  sky, 
but  showing  forth,  in  every  blase,  strange  features 
and  awful  forms.  The  most  distinct  of  all  was  (he 
last. 

I  thought  T  bffsrd  a  wild,  shrill  cry ;  and,  starting 
forward,  I  found  myself  in  a  room,  with  Leonora 
and  ray  brother.  As  she  lay  upon  a  bed  of  state, 
he  grasped  her  tightly,  with  one  hand,  which  was 
all  dabbled  in  her  blood ;  and  with  the  other,  raised 
aloft,  he  was  again  driving  a  dagger  into  her  bosom, 
from  which  the  guce  was  already  spouting  In  a  full, 
quick  stream.  I  sprang  upon  hire — I  seized  the 
uplifted  hand — ^I  wrendied  the  dagger  from  his 
Kra8p--and,  in  the  fury  of  the  moment,  I  struck  it 
mto  his  heart.  Then  came  another  loud,  long 
•cream ;  and,  wiklty  opening  my  eyes,  I  found  my 
home  bending  has  head  down  over  me  as  I  lay,anid^ 


uttering  a  wild  shriH  neigh,  as  if  to  call  me  to  ngr* 
selt 

Day  was  akeady  high  in  the  sky )  and,  pntttng: 
the  bridle  in  his  mouth,  I  tightened  the  girths,  and 
once  more  betook  me  to  the  high  road.  It  eoom  led 
me  on  through  the  woods,  to  the  high  rocky  bank* 
which  ovMhung  that  sweet  river  which  flows  pasft 
my  paternal  home^that  river,  by  whoee  banks* 
and  in  whoso  waters,  I  sported  in  my  innoomt  boy- 
heod— that  river,  on  whose  calm  margin  I  had  en- 
joyed all  the  sweet,  harmless  pleasures  of  expand- 
ing life— of  life,  without  passiens,  or  memoriea,  or 
regrets— of  life,  camposed  alone  of  joys,  and  hopes* 
and  expeelatieoB.  Oh»  that  sweet  river !  which  I 
was  destined  never  again  to  behoU  without  boirar, 
and  agony,  and  remorse. 

I  followed  the  road,  as  it  dimbed  up  the  bank, 
and  then,  advaneing  to  a  spot  where  a  tall  rock 
stood  outward,  like  a  promontory,  and  beetled  over 
the  stream,  I  looked  on,  tracing  the  winding  course 
of  the  river,  and  the  line  of  the  rich  wooden  heigbla 
above,  and  the  highvray  brraking  in  and  out  ef  the 
forest,  now  running  along  upon  the  very  veige  of 
the  predpioe,  now  plunging  in  among  the  dark 
old  trees.  As  I  ganed,  I  saw  a  angle  hoiseaaaa 
riding  kimreiy  dong  toward  me ;  and  a  atranga 
and  apprehenaiva  thrill  came  over  ine— a  terror  of 
I  knew  not  what— a  feeling  as  if  a  dark  eland  bad 
come  suddenly  between  me  and  the  ann.  I  ndm 
on ;  and,  aoon  after,  where  the  road  again  opened 
from  the  wood  and  skirted  tba  top  of  the  eraga,  I 
met  my  brother.  Hb  greeting  was  ahaip  and  taunt- 
ing, as  usnaL 

•<  Why,  how  now,  Prieat  Henry !"  hoexchMasd  ;. 
«  with  thy  ganMDts  soiled,  thy  long  locks  disbevai- 
led,  and  thine  eye  haggard !  Thou  lookest  moea 
like  aome  wild  gambler  in  an  Italian  inn,  or  eoma 
servioeable  and  unaorupulausoa^iiaitf  coming  bona 
from  doing  his  lord  good  service  en  a  rival,  than 
the  demuro  atudent  of  a  college  of  priests !" 

«  Ferdinand,  taunt  me  not  to-day  !"  I  answeradr 
*<  I  am  in  no  mood  to  bear  it.  I  am  like  a  horee 
whoee  harness  galls  him,  and  a  little  thing  will 
make  him  restive." 

**  Why,  what  earo  I  whether  thou  art  reative  or 
not!"  he  answered ;  •«  I  have  tamed  wikfer  beasts 
than  thou  art,  my  good  brother.  However,  then 
art  come  to  answer  ne  a  question  or  two ;  and 
mind  that  thou  answer^st  truly." 

My  heart  burned  with  feelings  which  terrified  »• 
at  myself;  but  I  struggled  for  a  time  against  the 
evil  spirit :  and  I  leplied — **  If  I  answer  thee  at  all^ 
Ferdinand,  my  answers  shall  be  true ;  but  I  most 
hear  thy  questions  first,  ere  I  know  whether  thej 
will  have  an  answer  or  not." 

His  brow  grew  flushed ;  and,vrith  a  curling  lip, 
the  sight  of  which  ia  ao  difficult  to  bear,  he  ai^— 
**  Thou  hadst  better  answer— ay,  and  tridy,  too ;  or 
I  may  tie  thee  to  one  of  yonder  trees,  and,  with  my 
siinup-leathers,  give  thee  such  discipline  as  no 
moDk*s  hand  has  ever  inflicted  on  tby  shouUlnm.*' 

I  was  silent,  far  I  dared  not  apeak — and  he  went 
on :  **  How  comes  it,  diat  thou  bait  dared — my 
youngv  brothaiv  and  davoied  lo  the  cowl  or  goan 
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— thou,  who  art  bound  to  the  altar; — how  comes 
it,  I  w^y,  that  thou  hart  dared  to  tread  thy  brothe/s 
dweUng  in  hit  aboence,  and  tamfier  with  the  heart 
of  hit  promiied  oride !  How  comes  it,  pitiful  priests 

•*  Whoerever  sajs  I  did  so,  lies  in  his  teeth  !**  I 
answered. 

«  Lies  r'  cried  he,— ^«  lies !— /  say  it  Dost  thou 
say  I  Ue  1" 

I  could  bear  no  more.  **  Thou,  or  any  one  else !" 
I  exclaimed.    **  Whoever  says  it,  lies  !** 

«<  By  the  Uessod  Virgin  1 1  will  teach  thee  to  tell 
BM  I  Ue  1'*  he  exclaimed ;  sparring  on  his  horw 
«pM&  ma,  and  striking  me  a  blow  with  his  deoched 
fist 

AH  the  smothered  fury  of  my  heart  broke  forth : 
I  diBW  the  hunt ing'^word  with  which  I  Was  armed, 
and  urged  my  horse  on  upon  him.  His  blade  was 
ool  in  a  moment ;  but,  with  the  mad  wrath  of  Cain 
himMli;  I  struck  a  blow  directly  at  his  head.  He 
parried  it,  I  believe— though  I  scarcely  know ;  bat, 
at  an  events,  as  it  descended  it  fell  upon  his  hoKse*s 
head,  biting  deep  into  the  bene.  The  charger,  mad 
with  the  pain,  recoilad,  plunged  furiously,  reared 
up  oh,  Gedl  what  would  I  have  given,  at  that 
flwineDt,  to  have  been  vowed  to  the  cloister  for 
ever ! — The  precipiee  was  behind  him :  the  horse 
reaped ;  Ferdinand  struck  it  furiously  with  the  pom- 
ael  ef  hb  sword ;  the  uaoertain  bank  gave  mwij 
bsneath  his  feet,  and  horse  and  rider  dbappeaied 
at  once  in  the  vague  air  bsjrond. 

1  sprang  to  the  ground ;  I  darted  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipice ;  but,  ere  I  reached  it,  my 
brother  and  his  horse  were  lying  on  the  earth  b^ 
neath.  Three  hundred  feet  full  down,  they  had 
ftUeii  without  a  break;  and  there  they  lay,  still, 
motionless,  and  silent ! — I  gaxed  fbr  sevend  mi- 
nutes, and  my  brain  reeled ;  but  not  with  the  giddy 
aspect  of  the  fearful  steep  down  which  they  hsd 
fiiOen.  It  reeled  with  the  terrible  deed  I  myself  had 
done ;  it  reeled  with  the  eonsdousness  of  the  awful 
gulf  into  which  I  had  plunged  my  souL  The  first 
impulse,  had  I  yielded  to  it,  was  to  cast  myself  over 
also,  and  to  e»d  aU  the  busy  agony  of  life  by  that 
one  fatal  r«lunge.  But,  as  I  still  gaxed,  there  came 
up  to  my  ear  afaint  shrill  cry ;  and  I  saw  the  bone 
straggle  to  rise  up,  on  the  narrow  space  of  ground 
which  lay  between  the  river  and  the  rocks,  and,  in 
the  mortal  anguish  of  his  crushed  state,  spurning 
his  helpless  rider  with  his  feet,  roll  over  into  (he 
wster !  A  wild,  vague  hope  instantly  crossed  my 
mind,  that  life  might  yet  be  left — that  I  might  not 
wholly  be  a  murderer;  and,  running  along  seek- 
ing fbr  a  path,  I  found-  a  way,  steep  and  terrible 
eooogh,  but  which  soon  brought  my  eager  steps  to 
the  spot  where  Ferdinand  lay. 

I  gaxed  upon  him,  as  he  was  stretched  before  me 
with  the  broad  light  of  day  upon  his  face ! — and  the 
last  gleam  of  hope  that  was  to  cross  my  mind 
through  life  went  out  for  ever.  No  living  thing 
ever  lay  like  that !  The  open  eyes,  the  distended 
eyeballs,  the  arm  doubled  up  under  the  back,  th^ 
goie  that  drenched  the  ground  all  around,  the  fal- 


len jaw  and  wide  open  mouth,—- every  awful  iokiuk 
showed  that  death  was  there. 

In  an  instant  it  seiaed  upon  me — the  eternal, 
never-ceasing  vulture  of  Remorse !  My  brain  and 
my  heart  seemed  on  fire.  My  lip  became  as  parched 
as  if  I  had  been  wandering  through  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.  I  felt  that  life  was  all  now  one  horrible, 
interminable  night.  The  sun  was  darkened  to  me. 
Not  a  star  was  left  in  the  sky.  With  man,  with 
all  my  race,  I  was  a  stranger;  there  was  no  com- 
panionship, no  sweet  association  for  the  murderer 
on  earth.  The  dwelling  of  guilt  was  within  my 
own  bosom !  The  spectre  of  my  brother  pursued 
me  for  ever !  The  dark  and  mighty  spirit  of  evil 
had  placed  his  fiaming  seal  upon  my  brew ! 

Oh,  could  I  but  have  believed  that  death  was  an- 
nihilation, how  soon  would  I  have  buried  all  my 
agony  of  mind  beneath  the  calm  waters  of  the 
clear,  unconscious  stream  !  But  I,  who,  in  the 
lightness  of  my  boyish  innocence,  had  always  look- 
ed OB  death  as  some  idle  fear,  but  worthy  of  an  in^ 
fiuit  or  a  nurse,  now  shrank  fjrom  it  as  the  meet 
fearful  fate  that  could  be&U  me.  To  meet  my  bro- 
ther !— to  meet  the  brother  whom  I  had  slain,  while 
his  blood  was  yet  hot  upon  my  hand— his  spirit  yet 
fierce  against  his  murderer !— to  meet  his  spirit  ia 
the  presence  of  Aloughty  God,  the  Creator  of  us 
both! 

I  could  have  called  to  the  mountains  to  cover 
me :  I  felt  the  eye  of  Qod  upon  me,  as  upon  him, 
who,  jealous  of  the  vriUing  sacrifice,  spilt  the  first 
human  bk)od,  and  first  saw  death  in  all  its  fearful- 
ness.  And  yet,  I  couM  not  tear  myself  from  the 
sight  of  what  I  fiad  done.  I  gaxed,  as  if  fascinated 
by  some  strange  and  terrible  power :  I  gaxed,  and 
trembled,  and  clenched  my  hands,  and  beat  my 
breast,  in  all  the  hnpolent  anguish  of  despair. 

Something  touched  me ;  and,  turning  round,  I 
found  that  my  horse  had  followed  me  from  above 
by  the  steep  and  difilcult  path  I  had  myself  pur^ 
sued — and  now,  as  if  he  could  comprehend  my 
agony  of  mind,  and  sought  to  give  me  comfort,  he 
had  come  close  up  to  me  and  touched  me,  as  I  was 
writhing  with  the  pangs  of  remorse. 

<<  True,  true !"  I  exclaimed,  as  if  the  dumb  beast 
had  spoken  and  counselled  flights  **  true,  true  !*' 
and,  springing  on  his  back,  I  dashed  my  spurs  into 
his  sides,  and  galloped  on  over  the  broken  rocks 
and  stones  that  lay  by  the  river  side. 

He  bore  me  gallantly  on,  and  for  a  long  way  we 
went  at  full  speed ;  but  then  he  slackened  his  pace, 
and,  letting  the  bridle  fall  upon  his  neck,  I  gave 
myself  np  to  every  terrible  contemplation.  Thought 
it  could  not  be  called ;  for  it  wanted  i^l  the  golden 
links  of  thought.  The  chain— if  there  was  a  diain 
— ^was  broken,  severed,  irregular.  It  was  a  con- 
viction, an  impression ;  a  one,  all-pervading,  all- 
absorbing  idea. 

I  had  slain  my  brother !  I  had  slain  him  who 
had  sprung  from  the  same  blood ;  who  had  been 
nouri«ed  with  the  same  milk ;  with  whom  I  had 
sported  in  my  infancy,  and  grown  up  in  my  boy- 
hood. I  had  riven  the  kindred  spirit  from  the  kin- 
dred tlay ;  and  couM  I  dream  of  any  other  theme 


but  thfttt  It  aUoibed  all  other  ideM,  u  I  hay* 
■aid.  It  waa  constantly  be£bre  me ;  and  my  eyea, 
as  if  willing  to  lea^e  with  my  heart  in  punishing 
my  crime,  retained,  with  frightful  accuracy,  the 
ghastly,  glaring  image  of  the  dead,  as  I  had  seen 
him  he,  mangled  and  torn,  upon  the  river's  bank. 

I  thought  of  nothing ;  I  heeded  nothing ;  I  mark- 
ed not  the  hours,  nor  the  distanoe,  n/n  the  way. 
The  hone  paused  and  cropped  the  forest  gtass  be- 
neath me ;  and,  with  my  head  bent  almost  to  the 
saddle-bow,  I  sat  pondering  OTerthit  one  awful 
theme.  Heura  jpassed  by ;  and,  gradully,  a  broken 
lemembrance  oi  ether  things  came  upon  me^  I 
thought  of  my  good  resolves,  my  excellent  purposes; 
Che  forbearance  which  I  had  promised  myself  to 
maintain ;  the  firm  endurance  with  whidi  I  had 
proposed  to  adhere  to  right.  And  then  1  remem- 
bered how  madly  I  had  yielded  to  my  passion;  and 
then,  in  frantic  rage  at  myself,  I  snatched  up  the 
bridle,  and,  spurring  on  my  horse,  dashed  through 
the  woods,  as  if  I  had  been  chasing  the  deer  or  the 
boar. 

Time,  however,  had  slipped  by  without  my  know- 
ing it ;  and  the  soil,  by  this  time,  was  hanging  on 
Che  golden  verge  of  the  western  sky.  I  scarcely 
aaw  it;  f  scarcely  saw  any  thing  aroond  me.  There 
weie  brown  woods,  and  deep  and  shady  dells,  and 
wide  barrenjoeking  moors,  and,  as  the  sun  act, 
there  oaine  a  gleam  of  wateca,  and  I  leoMmber 
■arimming  my  horse  acrass  a  narrow  atrealn. 

Darkness  then  fell  aroond  me ;  but  atill  I  gal- 
lop an,  Icboaeiiopath,Iaou|^BOol9ect;b«t 
I  fled  o»,aa  if  from  the  messengers  of  fcte.  Atlengtb, 
the  ground  began  to  rise ;  ^  tioes  ML  away  on 
flilher  hand,  and  I'soon  iound  myself  on  the  bald 
Olid  barren  anwak  of  one  of  our  high  mowntalna, 
witiL  nothing  around  ms  but  the  twhikling  host  of 
heaven.  I  drew  in  my  rein,  and  gued  np  toward 
the  aky :  and,  oh  I  what  would  I  ha^given^there, 
beneatii  the  cahn,  bright  ejea  that  aeemed  looking 
out  at  me  from  the  dark  ezpanso— to  have  cast  off 
for  ever  the  weary  load  of  life,  if  I  aoold  have  cast 
off  with  it  the  heavier  load  of  crime ! 

I  paused  not  long :  my  horse  seemed  fireCful  and 
impatient,  though  we  must  have  travelled  fer  and 
long ;  but,  with  a  wild  neigh,  he  hurried  on  o\er 
the  abort  turf  of  the  mountain,  as  if  attracted  by 
aomething  at  a  distance.  I  cared  not,  I  heeded  not, 
which  way  he  went ;  my  brain  was  still  all  troubled; 
my  thoughts  turned  inward ;  and  all  that  fell  upon 
the  outward  sense  made  but  a  faint  and  momentary 
impression.  On,  on  he  daahed ;  and  the  rapidity 
of  his  motion  seemed  to  stir  up  I  know  not  what 
wild  imaginadons  within  me.  The  heat  which  had 
been  in  my  %row  and  heart  seemed  to  spread  itself 
over  all  my  frame ;  thrilled  through  my  veins  like 
molten  iron ;  throbbed  in  my  templea,  tingled  in  all 
my  limbs.  8trange  sounds  came  into  my  ears,  and 
thin  figurea  glided  round  me  as  I  rode. 

I  had  heard  of  apirita  and  of  demons  holding 
their  nightly  meetings  on  the  gray  mountain-t(^ 
and  now  my  eye  beheld  them  aLL  A  fire  lay  in 
the  midst  of  my  path :  grim  vImv^  end  dark  and 
horrible  shapea,  were  aeon  moving  around  in  the 


fttftil  glar*'  I  atrove 'to  turn  my  hone  aaid% bat 
he  rushed  straight  on,  and  passed  through  the  midst 
of  the  fire ;  while  shrieks,  ai^d  cries,  and  blasphe- 
mies, and  imprecations,  rang  in  my  ears— and  sluiU 
and  screaming  voices  odled  loudly  for  me  b  oomo 
and  join  the  revel  o(  demons  like  mysell 

Tell  me  not  that  it  was  the  madness  of  an  over* 
wrought  mind :  if  it  was  a  dream,  it  waa  more  vivid 
tbin  reality. 

On,  on  went  the  hot se  like  lightning :  still  the 
wild  shapes  and  fearful  voices  pursued,  hovered 
round  me  still  as  I  went,  and,  with  the  awifbieaa  of 
light,  distanced  far  my  horse,  gleaming  on  the  path- 
way wherever  I  turned.  At  length,  I  aaw  dia» 
tinctly  a  atream-i-a  little,  brawling  I 
down  among  acattered  rocks,  and  floating  ^ 
broken  bridge.  I  pushed  my  horse  toward  it,  < 
to  escape  the  fearfiil  beings  that  pursued  me.  He 
refused  to  cross ;  I  urged  him  furiously  on ;  then 
was  a  straggle  and  a  strife-^  felt  we  ware  falling : 
but,  in  a  moment  consciousness  went  by,  and  I 
knew  no  more— 

I  awoke  as  from  a  dream,  and  gaaed  aroond  am* 
with  but  faint  and  feeble  recollections  of  all  that  had 
paaaed  for  many  a  year.  I  aeemed  to  have  retnmed 
to  my  childhood ;  for  the  hnages  that  first  preaeat- 
ed  themaelvea  to  my  mind  were  those  of  tho  oveat 
and  early  daya  of  infenoy.  And,  certainly,  my 
strength  of  body  well  accorded  with  such  thoofhta» 
All  vigor  had  left  me ;  my  head  was  boond  «^  with 
many  bandages;  an4  though  I  felt  no  pain,  I  had 
scarcely  strength  to  turn  my/Mlf  as  I  lay.  Gasun^ 
aroond,  I  peioeivad  it  was  a  spleudid  room ;  and, 
in  the  fretted  woodwork  from  which  the  hangingp 
fell,  were  carved  the  cross  and  pastoral  hook,  ami 
Ushop's  mitre.  Ecclesiastics,  too,  were  in  atten- 
dance upon  me ;  and  I  saw  plainly  that  I  waa  in 
the  palace  of  aome  high  prelate  of  our  church. 

For  some  time  I  asked  no  questions,  from  tho 
mere  apathy  of  utter  weakness :  but,  toward  night, 
the  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg  stood  by  my  bedside,  and 
I  remembered  his  face;  though  there  was  a  vague- 
ness about  all  my  recollections,  which  made  hie 
countenance  seeln  like  one  beheld  in  a  dream.  The 
moment  after,  however,  another  face  appeared  be- 
side his,  which  had  graater  claims  on  my  memoiy, 
— it  was  that  of  my  fether.  He  was  dressed  in 
deep  mourning ;  and,  as  they  gazed  upon  me,  and 
talked  together,  I  could  perceive  that  they  thought 
me  still  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around. 

«*  He  aeema  better— much  better,"  said  the  bishop. 

«<  God  grant  it !"  rejoined  my  father ;  **  it  would 
bo  too  aevere  a  blow  to  Ibae  them  both  atence.  AU 
the  hopes  of  my  houae  crushed  in  one  single  day  !** 

**  An  awful  dispensation  truly,"  replied  the  bishop; 
«  and  one  that  should  teach  you  not  to  act  yeur  af- 
fections too  strongly  upon  any  earthly  thing." 

M I  have  taken  that  lesson  already  to  my  heart," 
replied  my  father.  «  But  see,  a  change  comes  over 
his  countenance  t  Consciousness  must  be  return- 
ing.   Where  is  the  leech  1" 

**  Here,  behind,"  replied  the  bishop.  And,  in  a 
moment  after,  at  the  prelate*s  sign,  the  surgeon  who 
^had  attended  me  before,  came  forward,  gued  opon 
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iirf  eoOntentnce  tot  a  moment,  and  then  laid  tiis 
ftagera  on  mj  pulse. 

**Giwt  me  the  drag  from  the  Thebaia,**  he  ei- 
daimed,  tornlag  to  one  of  the  attendants.  *<  The 
crMif  k  past— he  win  do  weH ;  but  he  most  neither 
aee  nor  hoar  aught  that  can  affect  him.  My  lord," 
ha  conthioed,  addressing  my  fiither,  "  if  yon  value 
your  son's  life,  yon  will  leave  him  entirely  to  my 
care  lor  the  next  week.  I  will  answer  for  his  cure, 
if  no  one  interrupts  me ;  and  I  will  not  quit  his 
chamber  till  he  can  quit  it  himself.  But  if  he  be 
allowed  to  see  any  body,  or  hear  any  tidings,  either 
painful  or  joyful,  I  will  not  be  respomible  for  the 
wonaw|ueiiccs» 

«  B vt  little  joy,"  repKed  my  fiither,— «  but  Kttle 
joy  have  I  to  impart  to  any  one.  Bathe  it  as  you 
will."  And,  so  saying,  he  turned  and  quitted  the 
chamber,  leaving  me  with  the  surgeon  and  the  at- 
tendanta. 

71m  man  of  healing  addressed  not  a  word  to  me 
during  the  two  following  days;  but  he  seemed 
pfinctpally  to  apply  himself  to  obtain  for  me  long- 
eootinned  sleep,  giving  me  a  drug  which  had  evi- 
damly  a  strong  soporific  effect  Had  he  known 
an,  hie  could  not  have  done  more  wbaly.  Indeed, 
I  have  often  thought  that  he  most  have  posseased 
mora  tlian  human  knowledge ;  so  immediately  did 
he  diraet  his  prooeedinga  to  the  ill  of  the  patient, 
though  he  seemed  to  have  no  earthly  means  of  dis- 
carering  where  that  ill  lay.  He  kept  me,  then,  as 
fiv  aa  passibte,  in  a  state  of  constant  forgetfulneas ; 
UMag  eaio  to  strengthen  the  body  by  cordials  and 
raalocativea— as  if  to  invigorate  it  whilst  its  advert 
•ary  alept— in  order  to  carry  on  the  fearful  struggle 
which  moat  take  place  at  length  between  it  and  the 


Toward  the  end  of  the  third  day,  I  leh  all  my 
uotpoieal  powers  returning ;  and  the  leech  judged 
fit  to  leave  off  die  sleeping-draught  Then  came 
back  the  ^oaghts  that  were  worse  than  death ; 
tlien  came  the  memories  that  formed  a  living  hell 
in  my  own  bosom.  The  surgeon  aat  with  me,  all 
night;  and  he  talked  to  me  a  great  deal,  speaking 
in  a  low,  quiet,  musical  tone  of  voice,  with  the 
lamp  diaded,  and  his  eyes  turned  away.  He  spoke 
openly  of  my  brother's  death  t  he  termed  it,  the  ter- 
rible accident  that  had  happened  to  him ;  and  told 
me,  that  the  first  thing  which  had  caused  alarm  at 
liie  castle,  was  the  report  of  some  boatmen,  who 
Imd  lonnd  his  hdrae  dnfled  ashore.  He  then  said, 
that  it  was  evident  that  the  animal  had  become  res- 
trta  with  its  rider,  and  had  fallen  over  the  precipice. 
**  Yon  know  your  unhappy  brother'a  violence,"  he 
added  $  '<  and  how  likely  be  was  lo  drlva  any  ani^ 
ttal  into  a  momentaiy  fit  of  madnem*" 

Hia  conversation  was  very  strange.  He  spoke 
aa  if  utterly  ignorant  of  any  share  that  I  had  had 
ia  tlut  terrible  event :  and,  yet,  from  time  to  time, 
he  threw  in  every  thing  thit  conld  alleviate  the 
weight  upon  my  heart— -every  thing  which  could 
aoggcat  ezcuaes  to  a  wounded  conscience,  or  ofler 
mdlifeo  for  aalf«ommand  and  exertion.  After 
briefly  relating  the  event,  he  told  me  the  effect  it 
liad  prodnoad  upon  vtj  nttar.    His  first  axdama^ 


tion,  the  surgeon  said,  was-^*<  t  knew  it  woold  be 
so !  I  knew  that  his  harsh  passions  would,  some 
day,  bring  about  his  death." 

«But  when  a  messenger  from  the  Bishop  of 
Wurtsburg,"  continued  the  surgeon,  *<  announced 
to  him,  that  you  also,  had  been  found  lying  in  the 
woods  hard  by  Bischofsheim,  with  your  horse's 
back  broken,  and  yourself  severely  injured, — ha- 
ving, it  waa  supposed,  lost  your  way  and  fallen 
over  the  rocks,  while  coming  to  the  palace  in  con- 
sequence of  an  invitation  from  the  prelate,— your 
father's  agony  knew  no  bounds.  You  are  now  his 
only  child,"  proceeded  the  surgeon;  **and  it  is 
vour  duty,  Count  Henry,  to  take  care  of  your  own 
neallh  and  life,  in  order  to  soothe  and  comfort  your 
parent's  declining  years,  and  to  keep  up  a  noble 
family,  which  otherwise  must  pass  away  from  the 
earth.  The  highest  fortunes  are  before  you ;  and 
you  have  duties  to  undertake  and  perform,  which, 
to  execute  rightly,  will  occupy  etery  thought,  re- 
quire eveipr  exertion,  and  will  bestow  happiness 
upon  you  m  the  very  fulfilment  of  the  allotted  task. 
Let  me  beg  you,  therefore,  to  use  all  means,  mental 
and  corpo^,  of  regaining  your  vigor,  and  to  glad- 
den the  hetfts  of  your  father  and  mother  by  the 
sight  of  the  hope  of  their  house  fully  restored  ta 
health  and  cheerfulness." 

8nch  was  the  tenor  of  his  discourse ;  and,  ceiw 
tainly,  though  he  probed  the  wound  in  my  heart 
down  to  the  quick,  he  left  it  not  without  ponring 
in  balm :  balm  incapable  of  healing  it,  but  which 
soothed  the  pang,  and  gave  strength  to  bear  the 
anguish  that  remained. 

Whether  he  divined  aoght  of  the  truth,  whether 
he  suspected  aught,  or  whether  his  words  were 
merely  accidental  I  know  not  I  ooon  foundt 
however,  what  it  was  to  be  an  onlv  son.  My 
father's  anxiety  now  knew  no  bounds ;  he  would  not 
remain  excluded  from  my  chamber  for  the  week  ha 
had  promised — but  I  was  now  prepared  to  meat 
him*  A  change  had  taken  place  within  me :  de- 
spair itself  seemed  to  have  given  me  energy.  I  had 
taken  my  determination ;  I  had  made  up  my  mind ; 
I  had  exerted  all  the  powera  of  resolution  withia 
me,  in  order  to  live  and  to  enjoy.  There  had  come 
upon  me  a  hardened  determination  to  derive  from 
the  act  I  had  coounitted  all  the  earthly  benefita 
which  could  be  thenbe  obtained.  It  was  dona,  it 
waa  irrevocable !  Fate,  I  thought,  had  had  its  will ! 
It  had  stamped  me  for  everlasting  perdition :  and  I 
strove,  with  the  firm  sternness  of  despair,  to  pre- 
pare my  mind  to  east  off  all  thought  of  the  past^ 
and,  as  every  hope  beyond  the  earth  was,  for  me, 
at  an  end  for  ever— to  enjoy  the  pruaant,  and  to 
snatch  the  brief  and  fleeting  pleasures  of  the  world 
in  which  I  live  with  the  more  eager  zest,  becanoe 
tbey  were  all  that  could  be  obtained  in  compensa* 
tion  for  the  mighty  sacrifice  of  my  sonl's  eternal 
weal. 

I  little  knew  my  own  heart,  however ;  I  littfe 
knew  ^  stream  of  gall  and  bHtemess  which  it  waa 
destined  to  poor  forth  and  mingle  with  eveiy  sweat 
cup  of  woildly  pleasma.  I  little  knew  that  Ra- 
Uha  aoma  fafl  aoehanler,  ataod  behfaid  ma, 
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asd  prepared,  m  all  the  choioeat  gifti  of  earth  wen 
offered  to  my  hand  by  Fortune,  to  change  her 
splendid  treasorea  ere  they  reached  my  grasp,  and 
redace  them  all  to  dost  and  ashes.  Sadb^  howeter, 
was  to  be  my  fate. 

My  father  came,  as  I  have  said,  and  Tisited  me 
before  the  week  was  out ;  bat  he  found  me  so  much 
changed  for  the  better  that  joy  and  satii>fiu:tion  at 
once  spread  over  hb  countenance.  In  truth,  I  was 
every  hour  gaining  more  and  more  vigor ;  for  the 
strong  resolution  within  me— a  resolution  suggest- 
ed by  the  skilful  wordi  of  the  surgeon— eupplied 
the  place  of  that  calm  tranquillity  of  mind  which 
is  the  best  balm  for  the  sick-  or  exhausted  frame. 
Finding  me  so  well,  my  lather  sat  with  me  for  se- 
veral hours ;  spoke  wifh  me  of  future  prospects, 
and  of  days  to  come ;  and  I  found  that  every  thing 
was  now,  of  course,  to  be  mine*  The  wealth,  and 
the  station,  and  the  honor;  the  bright  parental 
hopes,  the  warm  affections,  all  the  sweet  relations 
of  domestic  life,  were  all,  henceforward,  to  sur^ 
round  my  path :  and  he  spoke,  too,  of  that  dearer, 
that  tenderer  love,  which  was  to  tre  the  crowning 
prize  of  all — the  mighty  recompense  of  an  awful 
and  terrible  deed. 

I  recovered  rapidly.  Daily  I  gaired  strength ; 
conscience  I  resolved  to  trample  under  foot:  the 
terrors  of  a  fhture  life  I  purposed  to  forget ;  and  I 
labored,  with  careful  art,  to  gloss  over  to  my  own 
DiBd,  with  softening  palliatives  and  fair  excuses, 
the  terrible  deed  that  I  had  done.  I  tried  to  per- 
suade myself  that  it  was  not  actually  my  hand ;  I 
convinced  myself  that,  in  the  words  o(  the  surgeon, 
he  had  irritated  me  to  a  pit6h  of  madness ;  and, 
though  I  knew  all  the  time  that  I  was  deceiving 
myseU;  yet  I  determined  cafanly— nay,  reasonably, 
Co  be  dcM^ived. 

I  was  soon  able  to  rise,  and  soon  able  to  go  forth ; 
although  my  head  was  still  severely  cut  and  scraped 
from  the  injuries  I  had  received.  But,  before  I  was 
equal  te  a  long  journey,  business  of  much  import- 
ance summoned  my  father  away,  and  he  lef^  me  to 
follow  as  speedily  as  possible ;  bidding  me  hasten 
to  join  him  at  the  castle,  where  my  breUier,  he  said, 
was  anxiously  expecting  my  arrival,  as  well  as 
Leonora.  As  he  pronounced  that  name,  he  smiled 
upon  me  with  a  meaning  look ;  and  I  felt,  as  it 
were,  a  bright  light  fla^  up  from  my  heart  into  my 
eyes. 

I  shall  pause  no  more  now  upon  minute  events. 
I  have  told  my  erime ;  and  for  more  than  sixty 
years  I  have  endured  my  punishment  It  has  come 
upon  me  in  repeated  strokes — blow  af^er  blow.  An 
invisible  hand  has  snatched  at  me  In  the  moment 
of  enjoyment,  of  glory  and  power,  and  plucked 
me  headlong  down  from  the  height  of  fortune. 
Thrice  came  the  cold  shadow  between  me  and  the 
sun,  and  each  time  it  extinguished  a  third  part  of 
the  light  of  heaven.  I  will  pieture  for  you  those 
three  acts,  and  that  will  be  enough. 

In  ten  days  after  my  father  had  lefi  me,  the  sur- 
geon consented  to  my  setting  out;  but  he  accom- 
panied me  on  the  way.  I  was  glad  he  did  ao ;  for 
there  were  dieanMCancee  on  thai  jownej  which  I 


wen  knew  mij^  be  terrible  to  eaeoimler*  Wm 
took  a  sweep  round,  however,  and  avoided  one  spot 
which  I  dared  not  have  passed  just  then.  Bot^  •■ 
we  came  near  the  cdkitle,  a  brighter  viuon  rose  op 
before  my  eyes,  and  led  me  on.  Leonoia,<tn  wM 
her  beauty,  in  all  her  gentleness — Leonora,  as  my 
own,  presented  herself  to  my  imagination ;  anid 
love,  ardent,  enthusiastie  leve— the  only  passiesi 
whose  fiery  nature  seemed  likely  to  conquer  re- 
morse—beat in  my  heart,  and  thrilled  through  everj 
vein :  no  longer  struggled  against,  no  longer  obeck^ 
ed ;  but  encouraged,  heightened,  dwelt  upon  nf  a 
blessing  in  itself  and  in  ita  hopes. 

When  I  reached  the  eastle  hall,  I  was  met  by 
my  father  and  my  mother,  and  embraced  tenderly 
by  both ;  but  my  eye  glanced  round  for  Leonovn* 
My  father  marked  it  with  a  smile,  and  replied  to  it« 
as  if  I  had  spoken.  **  8he  is  in  her  own  chamber^** 
he  said ;  **  she  knows  not  of  your  coming  to-day. 
We  concealed  it  from  her,  for  ahe  is  agitated  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  you ;  knowing,  as  s^e  does  know, 
that  ner  fate  b  to  be  linked  to  yours.  Go  to  her,  my 
bey  !  go  to  her,"  he  added ;  **  I  think  neither  of 
you  seem  veiy  apprehensive  of  the  tie  which  is  to 
bind  you  to  each  other." 

I  gladly  heard  theae  words,  and  hurried  toward 
her  chamber  with  a  stq»  of  light.  The  door  wan 
open,  and  I  went  in  at  onoe,  without  annonnep- 
ment.  As  I  entered,  she  was  gating  from  a  win* 
dow,  through  which  might  be  seen  the  bright  eon 
struggling  with  the  dark  and  broken  roaaaes  of  m 
past-by  storm,  and  mingling  the  lurid  dooda  wkh 
crimson  and  with  gold.  She  was  lovelier  than  I 
had  ever  beheld  her ;  though,  raised  over^the  high 
dusters  ef  her  rich,  dark  hair,  was  cast  a  light  black 
veil,  foiling  on  either  side  of  her  head,  and  reeling 
in  beautifril  folds  upon  her  bosom.  That  veil  ana 
borne  as  mourning  for  my  brother,  and  other  parte 
of  her  dress  betrayed  the  same  sombre  coloring ; 
but  her  countenance,  though  it  was  grave,  wove  no 
expression  of  very  deep  sorrow.  On  the  oontraiy, 
the  look  was  a  look  of  hope ;  aa,  with  her  heaid 
slightly  bent,  and  her  beautiful  eyes  looking  forth 
through  their  long,  dark  lashes,  toward  the  veigaof 
the  horixon,  she  seemed  to  contemplate  the  ann, 
acattering  firom  his  path  the  douds  before  he  aet 
Did  her  imagination  find  therein  a  type  1  I  do  nol 
know :  but  I  have  always  thought,  that  those  eyes 
were  themselves  like  sunbeams ;  and  the  foinlamiJe 
which,  at  that  moment,  hung  upon  that  amall  and 
ddicate  mouth,  waa  surely  like  the  dawn  of  a  bright 
mor|iing,  ere  the  day — the  beautiful  and  laughing 
day— comes  forth  from  the  dark  temple  of  the  night 

The  aound  of  my  atep  In  her  chamber  renaad 
her:  and,  starting  up,  ahe  turned  round  toward  bm. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  who  it  was,  she  uttered  a  light 
exclamation  of  joy,  and  sprang  ftMward  toward  me. 
My  arms  were  round  her  in  a  moment ;  the  long- 
suppressed  fedings  of  our  hearts  broke  forth :  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  we  burst  into  tears.  They 
were  the  first  I  had  shed.  Hers  were  all  joyful 
tears ;  but  mine,  though  they  were  certainly  a  re- 
lief, were  mingled  with  bitterness.  We  wiped  thea 
away  soon,  however:  and,  unchided,  nnrsdetad,  I 


pceaaed  my  lips  agtin  ftiul  agtln  en  lier  sweei 
moath,  and  on  her  Tehet  cheek ;  and  then,  drawing 
her  atm  ihroo^  mine,  I  lod  her  down  to  the  hall, 
i^Mve  1^  father  and  mother  waited  oi.  That  even- 
ing^  ffised  over  in  the  toolultuous  joy  of  gratified 
lore — joj,  that  obliterated,  for  the  ^me,  even  the 
•ears  of  remorse.  There  was,  indeed,  a  suit  of 
annor,  bong  in  the  great  hall,  wihich  I  would  wii< 
linglj  not  have  seen ;  but  I  persuaded  the  rest  that 
the  great  ball  was  chilly,  and  we  retired  to  the  les- 
aer  one,  where  I  thought  of  Leonora,  and  forgot 
the  past. 

Another  day  rose  upon  us,  and  I  found,  or  at 
least  I  fancied,  that  I  was  acquiring  that  mastery 
over  thought— that  rule  over  my  own  heart  and  my 
owB  soul,  which  could  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience, 
and  bid  the  restless  demon  el  remorse  be  still.  I 
fidt,  however,  that  the  harpy  would  neither  quit  ray 
table  nor  my  bed,  unless  her  ravening  appetite  were 
glutted  by  strong  excitement,  administered  both  to 
die  nind  and  to  the  body.  My  corporeal  frame  I 
exhausted  by  violent  exercise ;  and  my  mind  found 
excttement  enough  in  the  acknowledged  and  Open 
engagement  between  Leonora  and  myself.  It  was 
now  that  we  found — or  rather,  it  was  now  that  we 
avowed  to  our  own  hearts — ^how  deeply  rooted,  how 
ifiteiMe,  how  overpowering  had  been  the  love  which 
we  had  felt  towanl  each  other,  even  while  it  was 
ilangerous,  if  not  ciiminaL  Leonora,  it  is  true,  had 
never  by  her  own  eonsent  been  contracted  to  my 
brother,  but  still,  we  both  had  known  that  she  was 
destinad  to  be  his  wife ;  and,  certainly,  the  feelings 
which  we  now  acknowledged  to  our  own  hearts, 
were  aoch  as  must  have  shut  me  out  for  ever  from 
B^  brother's  dwelling,  had  the  indeed  become  his 
wife.  Now,  however,  to  her  that  love  was  all  hap- 
piness ;  and  to  me,  by  the  excitement  it  afforded,  it 
was  all  relief-— relief  from  the  agony  of  memory.  I 
spent  whole  hours  with  her,  pouring  forth,  with 
every  ^variety  of  manner  and  expression,  the  deep, 
the  intense,  the  passionate  emotions  which  the  very 
ai^t  of  her  beaming  eyes,  the  lightest  touch  of  her 
sondl  hand,  called  up  in  my  bosom.  Nor  did  she 
eoDoeal,  nor  in  any  degpree  attempt  to  veil,  that  her 
whole  heart  was  mine ;  and  no  one  could  look  upon 
that  coontenanoe,  or  gase  into  the  depths  of  those 
lodd  eyefc,  and  not  know  that  there  was  beneath  a 
wtU  of  strong  and  impaauoned  feelings,  which 
wM  make  the  love,  once  acquired,  as  bright,  as 
pore,  as  unchangeable  as  the  diamond. 

There  vras  nothing  te  oppose  our  love — thepe 
was  nothing  to  struggle  with  it ;  and  yet  its  un- 
beuoded  intensity  seoiied  to  incraase  every  day : 
while  my  felher,  whose  great  anxiety  now  seemed 
to  be  that  his  eyes  night  see  my  children  before  he 
£ed,  hastened  on  the  preparations  of  my  nuptials 
widi  Leonora  with  as  much  rapidity  as  a  decent  re- 
apeet  for  the  memory  of  his  eldest  son  permitted. 

At  length  the  wished-fer  day  arrived.  The  castle 
was  crowded  with  guests ;  feasting  and  reveliy  per- 
vaded the  halls ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg  him- 
adf  arrived,  to  give  greater  dignity  to  the  ceremony. 
la  festivity,  vad  in  music,  and  in  sports,  the  day 
t  down ;  and  at  midaifht,  acoovdiogta  the  eoa- 
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tom  of  our  femily,  the  dianel  was  crowded  with  our 
guests.  The  retainen  of  the  house,  in  complete 
arms,  lined  the  aisles ;  and,  in  the  midst  ef  pomp, 
and  splendor,  and  glittering  array,  and  waving 
plumes,  and  smiling  faces,  and  all  that  could  give 
the  semblance  of  joy,  I  led  my  beautiful,  my  be- 
loved, to  the  altar,  and  received  her  hand,  in  the 
presence  of  ail  her  race,  and  in  the  presence  of  all 
mine.  How  shall  I  tell— how  shall  I  describe  the 
feelings  with  which  I  placed  the  ring  upon  her 
finger  with  which  I  felt  that  it  was  accomplished — 
that  she  was  mine^-mine,  for  ever !  Let  it  not  be 
supposed,  that  at  that  moment  the  terrible  deed  that 
had  gone  before  was  felt  as  any  alloy  to  the  thrill 
ling  joy  of  that  event :  far  from  it.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  knowledge  of  the  great  and  mighty 
price  that  had  been  paid ;  the  indefinite  feeling — for 
thought  I  still  shut  out — that,  for  the  jewel  I  had 
won,  had  been  sacrificed  the  beat  possession  of  a 
mortal  being,  his  soul's  innocence,  rendered  that 
jewel  but  the  more  estimable  in  my  eyes>  and  the 
gladness  of  having  gained  it  more  intense  and  over- 
whelming* 

Leonora  left  the  chapel  with  my  mother ;  and^ 
with  a  heart,  the  emotions  of  which  no  tongue  can 
tell,  I  hastened  to  my  own  ^apartments.  My  heart 
was  all  on  fire— my  spirit  was  a  dream  of  joy. 
But,  while  two  of  my  attendants  wera  aiding  me 
to  strip  off  my  wedding-garments,  my  eye  lighted 
on  a  small  packet,  which  lay  upon  the  dressing-table.       / 

**  What  is  that  1"  I  demanded,  pointing  to  it. 

^  It  is  a  packet,"  replied  one  of  the  attendants, 
**  which  the  Lady  Leonora's  tire-woman  brought 
here,  just  as  her  mistress  was  going  down  to  the 
chapel,  with  orden  to  lay  it  on  your  table. 

Without  taking  further  notice,  I  bade  them  pro- 
ceed in  their  task ;  and,  when  it  was  concluded,  and 
they  were  gone,  I  took  out  the  packet  and  opened 
it.  Within  the  first  cover  was  another,  on  which 
was  written,  in  Ijoonora's  hand, — 

**  My  beloved  Heniy, — I  have  no  right  to  keep 
the  enclosed ;  and,  unwilling  to  inflict  pain,  either 
on  your  fether  or  mother,  I  send  it  to  you, 

•«  From  your  own  LKozroaA." 

With  a  quick  hand  I  tore  the  cover  open ;  and  I 
stood  like  one  turned  into  stone.  It  was  the  picture 
of  my  brother !  That  sight  dashed  the  cup  of  hap- 
piness from  my  lip.  As  I  gazed  on  it,  every  thought 
that  I  hid  shut  out,  every  memory  that  I  had 
crushed,  every  feelinK  against  which  I  had  strug- 
gled successfully,  rushed  upon  me  at  once,  and, 
seizing  upon  heart  and  brain,  overpowered  every 
other  emotion ;  blotted  out  joy  beneath  the  dark 
and  terrible  stream  of  remorse,  and  cast  me  down 
at  once  from  the  fencied  triumph  which  I  had  ao* 
quired  over  the  demon  into  whose  power  I  had  cast 
myself.  There  it  was  before  my  eyes ;  his  coun- 
tenance, as  I  had  so  often  seen  it  in  life,  gaaing  full 
upon  me,  with  a  look  that  would  have  been  stem 
had  it  not  been  for  a  smile  upon  the  lips,  in  which 
the  artist  had  but  too  well  caught  the  scornftily 
gibing  expiession,  which  was  but  too  natural  to  that 
feee.  There  it  was,  as  I  had  seen  it  when  last  we 
met :  so  like— so  fearfully  IHio— that,  with  a  power 
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I  could  not  redst,  it  itill  attracted  my  eyes ;  and  T 
gazed  on  it  with  horror,  and  remoree,  and  dread,  till 
it  alraest  drove  me  to  madness.  The  featares 
seemed  to  lose  their  form ;  spots  ef  blood  seemed  to 
dabble  the  brow ;  the  eyes  rolled  with  the  fearful 
distortion  of  a  death  of  agony ;  and  orer-ezcited 
imagination  changed,  in  a  moment,  my  brother's 
effigy,  as  given  by  some  skilful  Italian  painter,  into 
the  fearful  and  ghastly  coontenance  which  I  had 
beheld  lying  beneath  the  rocks  over  which  my  hand 
had  driven  him.  I  tried  to  reason  with  myself;  I 
made  one  wild  struggle  to  recall  the  power  which  I 
had  before  acquired  over  my  own  mind :  but  it  was 
in  vain,-^all  in  vain !  Remorse  had  me  now  in  his 
fell,  unyiekling  grasp ;  and  I  gazed  at  the  picture, 
with  a  thousand  dreadful  images  surrounding  it  on 
every  side,  I  felt  that  a  mement  longer  would  drive 
me  utterly  insane ;  and  then,  dashing  it  furiously 
down  upon  the  ground,  so  that  it  broke  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces,  I  darted  along  the  corridor,  as  if  I 
would  have  fled  from  all  that  pursued  me,  and  en- 
tered the  chamber  of  Leonora. 

It  was  in  vain — all  in  vain,  that  I  hoped  for 
refuge  there  from  the  fiends  that  bad  me  in  their 
power.  The  dreadful  passing  of  that  night  is  be- 
yond my  capability  to  tell :  I  must  not  pause  upon 
it.  I  will  not  attempt  to  show  how  remorse  turned 
love  to  agony :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  never  did  I  lay. 
down  my  head  en  the  same  pillow  with  my  bright, 
my  beautiful,  uy  beloved  bride — no,  not  for  a  mo- 
ment— without  seeing  the  ghastly  countenance  of 
my  brother,  as  he  had  lain  before  me,  convtUsed 
with  the  agony  of  death,  interposing  between  her 
and  me,  and  wringing  my  whole  heart  and  soul 
with  misery  indescribable ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

8he  withered  slowly.  It  was  like  the  fading  away 
of  one  of  those  flowers  I  had  loved  in  my  childhood 
— gpradual,  yet  perceptible :  not  blasted  at  once,  like 
a  blessom  broken  from  the  bough,  or  crushed  down 
by  the  heedless  ibot ;  but  calmly,  gently, — as  the 
leaf  fades  under  the  ceaseless,  even  march  of  time. 
Hove  often  have  I  marked,  upon  the  green  woods 
and  forest-covered  hiHs,  the  brown  shadows  ef 
autumn  creep  on,  day  by  day;  so  gradually,  so 
gently  deepening  the  tints,  and  stealing  the  fresh 
hues  of  summer,  that,  from  one  hour  to  another, 
the  eye  can  detect  no  change  in  the  green  children 
of  the  spring :  and  yet,  each  moment  adds  some- 
thing to  their  decay — each  day  brings  them  nearer 
to  the  fall !  Thue  faded  my  beloved :  and,  oh !  as 
I  watched  the  rosy  tints  of  health  vanish  from  that 
soft  cheek :  as  the  lip  became  paler,  and  the  bright 
eye  lost  its  light ;  and  I  saw,  and  knew,  and  felt 
that  I  was  the  cause  of*  all, — how  deep,  how  terri- 
ble, how  envenomed,  did  the  barbed  arrow  of  re- 
morse prove  itself,  as  it  rankled  in  my  heart,  and 
sent  the  poison  with  which  it  was  loaded  through 
all  the  sweetest  streams  of  life !  It  was  in  vain 
that  I,  whoee  own  bosom  knew  no  balm,  whose 
own  griefs  could  receive  no  consolation,  streve,  by 
wild  fits,  to  soothe  or  to  console  Leonera.  The 
cause, the  dreadful  cause, could  not  be  told;  no 
eipknation  couU  be  given  of  «U  that  amst  hftv<e 


seemed  strange,  and  wild,  and  waywaid  tn  ny  eoo* 
duct.  Lowig  her  with  the  most  passionate  eamesl^ 
ness,  how  often  must  she  have  thought  that  I  lovad 
her  not !  How  often  must  she  have  thought  me  mad^ 
or  base,  or  cruel !  The  eyes  of  my  father  an4  mj 
mother  were  upon  us  also ;  and  that  but  served  to 
make  the  state  both  of  Leonora  and  myself  more 
terrible :  for  we  both  saw  that  they  watched  as, — 
we  both  saw  that  they  were  uneasy* — ^we  both 
dreaded  questions  to  which  neither  could  reply. 

At  length,  as  if  to  relieve  me,  the  tide  of  war 
rolled  near  the  place  of  our  dwelling.  The  prinoee 
and  nobles  of  the  land  were  called  to  arms  to  aoj^ 
port  the  authority  of  our  imperml  lord.  A  geneni 
rendezvous  for  eur  feudal  troops  was  appointed  at 
Heilbron ;  and  a  general  council  of  the  nobles  of 
the  higher  circles  was  summoned  to  meet  at  the 
same  place.  My  father  made  ready  in  haste  to 
answer  the  call,  and  I  gladly  prepared  to  accompany 
him.  Two  thousand  men  were  enrolled  under  our 
banners,  and  no  troops  in  Grermany  were  better 
equipped  to  take  the  field  ;  but,  three  days  before 
we  were  to  begin  our  march,  my  fiither  was  taken 
ill,  and,  all  his  authority  being  deputed  to  me,  I  led 
his  troops  forth  to  join  the  imperial  army,  and  pre- 
pared to  represent  his  opinions  in  the  diet  at  Heil* 
bron.  I  was  still  in  my  early  youth ;  but  strong 
and  terrible  passions  had  rendered  my  heart  old 
before  its  time,  and  had  given  to  my  mind  that  de- 
cided energy  which  is  generally  the  result  of  age 
and  experience.  On  every  subject  but  the  one 
dreadful  one  ef  my  own  fate,  I  could  think  deariy, 
rapidly,  distinctly.  In  fact,  the  state  in  which  I  had 
placed  myself  rendered  me  unlike  the  rest  of  men. 
Dwelling  in  the  fearful  tabemade  of  my  own  bosom, 
I  looked  forth  upon,  and  mingled  with  the  actions 
of,  the  world  as  if  I  belonged  not  to  it.  I  saw  and 
judged  with  the  calm  perception  of  a  spectator,  and 
£  had  withal  the  consciousness  that  this  was  an  ad- 
vantage ;  joined  to  the  proud  knowledge  of  original 
powers,  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  men  with 
whom  I  was  about  to  act,  and  stores  of  acquired 
knowledge  which  none  ef  them  possessed.  In  this 
state  of  mind  I  proceeded  to  the  diet,  and  took  my 
place  among  the  pest  Whth  no  feeling  of  awe,  or  hesi- 
tation, or  embanassment  There  were  many  per- 
sons spoke— persons  of  much  experience  and  of 
high  esteem  ;  and  great  was  the  foolishness  which 
they  often  clothed  in  solemn  language,  and  the  idle 
vanities  or  selfish  interests  which  they  dressed  up 
in  the  garments  of  patriotism,  virtue,  and  religion. 
My  respect  for  great  assemblies  of  men  was  not  in- 
creased by  frequenting  them ;  and  I  had  none  of 
those  zealous  feielings  which  blind  the  eyes  of  many 
to  the  folly  of  their  leaders.  I  had  no  enthusiasms ; 
the  hand  o(  Fate  had  mowed  them  down  like  flowers 
before  the  scythe.  Unhappy  is  the  man  in  this  world 
who  has  none  of  such  bright  weaknesses !  but  he 
is  all  the  more  likely  to  command  and  rule :  and  to 
I  found  it  in  my  own  case.  The  second  day  of  the 
aseembly,  when  I  was  tired  of  hearing  foolish 
speeches,  and  every  one  else  seemed  convinced,  or 
weary  like  myself,  I  rose :  and,  in  the  cokl  and  cut- 
ting tone  most  WuHj  to  cieata  a  muhitode  of  < 
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,  I  ezpoted  the  foOy  of  the  profeedinge  which 
had  been  adrocated  bo  sealously ;  I  detected  the 
manifold  errors  of  all  the  statements  that  had  been 
made ;  and  I  pointed  out,  without  condesoeodinx  to 
expires  any  ditfidence  of  my  own  judgment,  what 
was  the  real  coarse  that  ought  to  be  pursued.  In 
an  instant,  there  was  the  clamor  of  a  thousand 
tongues  against  me :  every  venerable  dotard,  who 
jndged  that  years  and  wisdom  muitt  be  synony- 
mons ;  every  self-sufficient  counsellor,  who  had  ar- 
fayed  himself  for  years  in  stated  forms,  and  fancied 
that  prodence  consisted  in  following  over  one  beaten 
tfBck, — all  wagged  the  loud  tongue  at  the  pie- 
somptaons  youth  who  had  dared  to  asssil  the  opi- 
nioos  of  men  of  such  reverence  and  good  repute. 

There  was  one,  however,  in  the  assembly — and 
be  the  man  of  most  importance  in  it,  being  no  other 
than  the  representative  of  the  emperor — who  judged 
of  me  differently.  He  was  keen  and  astute ;  the 
scion  of  a  high  Italian  house,  naturalised  in  Ger- 
many, and  bringing  all  the  subtlety  of  his  original 
race  to  aid  a  cold,  a  caltulating,  and  a  prudent  mas- 
ter. He  speedily  quelled  the  clamor ;  but  he  took 
no  notice  of  me  at  the  time.  At  lengtb,  however, 
he  sent  for  me ;  and,  after  a  long  and  eager  con- 
ference, he  adopted  many  of  my  opinions :  though, 
from  political  defereace  to  my  opponents,  he  fol- 
lowed many  of  their  plans  in  regard  to  matters  that 
were  more  ostensible  than  reaL  Action,  however, 
soon  became  necessary :  the  troops  of  the  enemy 
threatened  the  safety  of  the  whole  empire,  and  we 
hastened  to  oppose  his  fbrtber  progress,  under  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  the  age.  The 
two  armies  encountered  in  a  very  narrow  field ;  and, 
by  the  kind  arrangements  of  some  of  those  whom 
I  had  rendered  inimical  to  me  by  opposing  then* 
echemes,  I  was  placed  in  the  position  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  danger,  where  I  was  likely  to  be  cut 
ofl^  with  the  troops  I  commanded,  from  the  main 
body  of  the  army.  But  1  looked  upon  these  ma- 
chinations with  scorn ;  and,  feeling  a  degree  of  re- 
lief in  the  strife,  not  only  with  the  enemy,  but  with 
pretended  friends,  I  prepared  to  turn  their  scheme 
to  my  own  advantage,  and,  by  some  Brilliant  at- 
tempt, to  put  their  malice  to  shame.  A  narrow 
stream,  between  deep  banks,  lay  between  my  troops 
and  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  and  I  was  thus  lefl, 
cot  off  from  all  support,  almost  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy.  A  battle  was  to  be  expected  the  next  day ; 
and,  during  the  whole  evening,  I  employed  myself 
in  examining  the  ground.  At  a  spot  lower  down 
the  aiream,  toward  the  enemy's  position,  the  high 
bank  sank  away  ;  but  the  river  was  still  so  deep  as 
to  be  impassable,  except  by  a  bridge,  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  our  adversaries  below.  A  number  of 
large  roas«es  of  rock,  however,  had  fallen  down 
from  the  hills  round  about,  arid  encumbered  the 
bank  of  the  stream ;  and  with  these,  during  the 
night,  I  oontrtved,  by  employing  a  number  of  men, 
to  tora  the  course  of  the  little  river,  and  spread  it 
over  the  lew  ground,  leaving  its  original  channel 
nearly  dry.  The  water  between  the  higher  banks 
was,  it  is  true,  rendered  deeper  by  the  dam  I  had 
coMtmeted ;  but  I  had  calculated  npon  events  which 


took  place,  and  wiited  impatiently  fbr^  mohiing. 
At  daybreak  the  enemy  advanced  to  attack  us ;  and, 
while  their  principal  force  marched  straight  Dp  to  th«; 
main  body  of  the  imperial  army,  slightly  bending 
their  right  to  cut  me  off  entirely  from  our  own  lef>, 
a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  approached  toward 
me  in  front ;  whilst  spear-heads  were  also  to  be 
seen  coming  up  through  a  ravine  upon  my  left.  At 
this  moment,  our  own  general  perceived  the  fault 
into  which  he  had  been  led  by  the  council  of  my 
enemies ;  and  a  messonger  came  sparring  over  by 
a  bridge  nearly  three  miles  jn  the  rear,  bidding  me 
retreat  by  the  same  road,  ana  rejoin  our  main  force. 
The  messenger  was,  himself,  a  soldier  of  much  dis- 
tinction ;  and,  pointing  out  to  him  the  situation  of 
the  enemy,  I  raid — **  Go  back  to  the  general,  and 
tell  him  that  it  is,  as  you  see,  too  late.  I  cannot  re- 
treat without  being  cut  to  pieces :  but  I  can  fight 
where  I  am ;  and,  foreseeing  this  event,  I  have  al- 
ready prepared  to  do  him  good  service.*' 

*'  I  see  clearly.  Sir  Count,"  replied  the  messenger, 
**  that  you  must  act  upon  a  separate  plan ;  what  do 
yott  intend  to  dot" 

**  Got  throvgh  yon  body  of  the  enemy  in  front,** 
I  replied ;  **  cross  the  bed  of  the  stream  where  I 
have  dammed  it  up  during  the  night,  in  the  low 
grounds  below :  and  then  take  their  ri«ht  wing  in 
flank  while  they  are  contending  with  our  army  in 
the  front  r 

^  If  you  perform  that,*'  replied  the  messenger, 
^  yoQ  win  us  the  victory  ;  and  I  go  to  tell  the  ge- 
neral, in  order  that  he  may  take  advantage  of  your 
efforts.*'  Thus  saying,  he  set  spurs  to  his  ho^, 
and  I  pansed,  watdting  the  further  progress  of  the 
enemy,  who  came  gallantly  on,  fancying  that  they 
had  me  in  a  net. 

At  length,  I  saw  that  the  right  wing  of  the  fbrcc 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  was  engaged  with 
the  main  body  of  the  army.  The  corps  in  front 
was  preparing  to  attack  me,  judging  that  I  would 
remain  upon  the  defensive :  but,  as  I  had  previously 
arranged,  I  gave  the  word  to  charge ;  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  whole  body  of  troops  which  I  had  brought 
into  the  field  were  hurled  against  the  enemy,  sweep- 
ing down  the  hill  with  the  impetuosity  of  an  ava- 
lanche. In  the  fiery  impetuosity  of  that  moment ; 
in  the  eager  exertion  of  every  faculty,  both  mf  body 
and  mind ;  in  the  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  men* 
atparms  who  opposed  me  in  my  coarse;  in  the 
rapid  and  anxious  watching  of  the  proceedings  of 
others,  while  I  was  myself  engaged  in  deadly  strife, 
I  found  the  first  moments  of  peace  of  mind ;  1  tasted 
the  first  drop  of  the  cup  of  joy  that  I  had  known 
since  the  awful  night  of  my  marriage.  The  troops 
that  I  commanded  were  the  same  veteran  soldiers 
that  my  father  and  brother  had  led  into  Italy :  we 
bad  possessed  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and 
nothing  could  withstand  the  charge  with  which  we 
poured  upon  the  enemy.  All  went  down  before  us. 
The  adverse  corps  Vas  driven  down,  making  a  gal- 
lant, but  vain  resistance,  to  the  spot  where  I  had 
dammed  up  the  river :  and  there,  making  a  second 
extraordinary  effort,  I  succeeded  in  breaking  and 
totally  dispersing  their  squadrons :  and  then  cross- 
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iag  the  bed  of  Ae  stream,  I  led  mj  gallant  bands 
up  the  other  bank,  and  poured  the  same  fipry  charge 
upon  the  flank  of  the  enemj  who  were  contending 
with  the  imperial  army.  That  charge  was  deci- 
sive :  the  fortunes  of  the  day  had  gone  pretty  equal- 
ly till  we  came  up,  but  the  balance  was  turned  in 
a  moment ;  and  I  was  looking  round  to  see  how  I 
could  best  improve  the  advantage  I  had  gained, 
when  I  found  myself  opposed  by  a  young  officer, 
with  a  small  body  of  chosen  troops,  who,  hemmed 
in  between  my  bands  and  the  steep  bank  of  the 
river,  fought  with  th^  £ary  of  desperation.  I  called 
to  him  to  surrender ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  he 
spurred  on  his  horse  against  me,  and  aimed  a  blow 
at  my  head :  I  parried  it,  and  drove  him  back ;  he 
saw  not  that  he  was  upon  the  verge  of  the  preca- 
pioe,  and,  in  trying  to  bring  his  horse  round  again 
upon  me,  the  earth  and  stones  gave  way  beneath 
the  charger's  feet,  and,  vrith  a  loud  cry  and  a  wild 
neigh,  horse  and  man  plunged  over  and  disappeared. 

The  image  which  that  sight  recalled ;  the  picture 
that  it  suddenly  raised  up ;  the  dark  memories  that 
came  ntshing  fiercely  upon  me,  roused  from  their 
momentary  sleep  by  that  brief  struggle,  were  more 
than  human  reason  could  bear.  The  wound  in  my 
heart  was  tore  open  afresh,  my  brain  again  seemed 
all  on  fire ;  I  forgot  the  lapse  of  lime,  and  the  change 
of  cireumstances— the  few  great,  and  the  many 
minor  events  which  had  taken  pbce  between.  I 
Mt  as  if  I  were  again  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
recks  over  which  I  had  hurled  my  brodier.  I  felt 
as  if  the  deed  were  fresh  upon  my  hand— the  blood 
newly  spilt  and  reeking  up  to  heaven — ^the  mangled 
corpse  was  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  below  me, 
and  the  thunder-voice  of  Grod  sounding  in  the  ear  of 
my  spirit, 'and  demanding,  *<  Where  is  thy  brother 
Abel  ?"  I  sprang  from  my  horse ;  I  approached 
the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  gazed  down  below.  There 
were  they  lying,  horse  and  man  together !  It  was 
too  much :  I  eould  bear  no  more ;  and,  casting  my- 
self upon  the  turf,  I  gave  vent  to  all  the  bitterness 
of  my  spirit  My  own  attendants,  and  the  leaders 
of  my  bands,  crowded  round  me— surprised,  as  they 
well  might  be,  at  such  a  scene.  But  I  forgot  every 
thing.  The  memory,  the  consciousness  of  all  but 
one  dreadful  deed  was  blotted  out  for  the  time,  and 
nothing  but  deep  groans,  and  short  and  bitter  im- 
precations, escaped  fircn  my  bi^som.  At  that  mo- 
ment came  up,  at  full  speed,  a  messenger  from  the 
general,  both  to  give  me  thanks,  eouehed  in  the 
brief  but  striking  terms  of  a  noble  and  command- 
ing spirit,  and  to  give  me  directions  to  press  the 
enemy  fieredy  en  the  flank,  while  they  were  re- 
treating, in  order  to  render  their  defeat  total  and 
decisive. 

He  was  brought  to  where  I  lay,  and  spoke  to  me 
with  some  surprise ;  bujt  his  words  fell  upon  a  deaf 
and  stiny  ear,  or,  at  least,  upon  one  between  which 
and  the  reasonable  spirit  all  the  fine  corridors  of 
nature  were  stopped  up.  I  heeded  not,  I  answered 
not  The  dreadful  image  was  again  before  me — 
the  terrible  voice  was  again  ringing  in  my  ears — 
the  iron  hand  ol  remorse  was  stretched  out  to 
•natch  the  cup  of  glory  from  my  lip ;  and,  although. 


had  the  day  ended  with  me  as  it  began,  imm^ftal 
honor  and  a  bright  career  in  arms  wwiid  have  bean 
mine  without  a  doubt,  the  sun  of  my  fame  went 
down  with  a  aloud  upon  it  which  I  felt  I  ehoiiUi 
never  again  have  the  energy  to  remove. 

The  general,  in  making  his  repot  t  of  what  had 
occurred,  commented  strongly  and  severely  upon 
the  strange  contrast  aflerded  by  ray  ccmdnet  in  the 
beginning  and  in  the  dose  of  the  day ;  the  gallantry, 
the  darings  the  skill,  the  activity  of  my  first  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  the  want  of  obedience,  of  energy,  or 
of  resolution,  which  I  had  displayed  at  last  My 
race  was  too  powerful,  however,  to  be  offended  l^ 
the  impel ial  court ;  and  the  minister,  to  vrithdmw 
me  from  the  army,  where  he  saw  tba  I  could  no 
longer  act  efficiently  under  a  commander  who  had 
expressed  so  much  discontent  at  my  prooeedinga, 
called  me  to  Vienna ;  speaking  in  high  terms  of  the 
judgment  and  skill  I  had  displsyed  in  the  plana  I 
had  proposed  in  the  diet  at  Heilbron. 

Ere  I  set  out,  I  received  a  letter  firom  Leonora, 
breathing  love  from  every  line  and  every  w«trd,  like 
the  sweet  perfume  from  a  bed  of  flowers.  It  brought 
seme  balm  to  my  soul ;  and  I  was  mad  enough  even 
to  hope  that  when  I  returned,  after  a  temponury 
absence,  the  Uta\  image  which  had  blasted  sU  ray 
happiness  might  no  more  pursue  me  to  the  Uesseil 
shelter  of  her  beloved  arms.  As  I  journeyed  toward 
Vienna,  too,  I  exerted  the  powers  of  my  own  mind 
upon  mysell ;  and  I  again  subdued  tiie  agony  of  my 
spirit — I  again  taught  the  vnhure  vrithin  me  to 
prey  upon  me  secretly. 

I  was  received  with  diftinction,  treated  with  hi^ 
honor ;  and,  either  as  a  trial  of  my  real  abilitiea,  or 
as  a  pretence  of  ahowing  me  frvor,  my  advice  was ' 
demanded  upon  some  point  of  small  impoitanee, 
concerning  the  policy  of  those  minor  statea  amidat 
which  our  own  territories  were  situateil.  My  ad- 
vice was  given  boldly,  though  quite  ef  a  difierent 
character  from  what  bad  been  expected.  It  seemed 
to  please  as  well  as  ti*  surprise ;  it  was  fo]low«f, 
provi<d  eminently  successful.  I  was  again  and  again 
appealed  to:  whatever  I  ci^unseUed  opportunity 
favored,  and  fortune  crowned.  It  seemod  as  if  Fate 
took  a  pleasure  in  leading  me  on  to  all  groat  things, 
and  then  snatching  them  fVom  my  grasp.  Thus, 
during  the  nine  months  that  I  passed  at  Vienna, 
nothing  seemed  to  fail  in  which  I  had  any  ahare ; 
and  the  minister  showed  his  intention  of  binding 
me  to  himself,  nnd  to  the  emperor,  as  one  whose 
fortune,  er  whoee  skill,  wad  sufficient  to  ensure  them 
success. 

It  was  a  winter  night  toward  one  o'clock,  after 
a  day  of  great  mental  fatigue,  that  I  sat  with  the 
emperor  and  hia  minister  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
monarch.  The  safety  of  the  empire,  the  prosperity 
of  all  the  imperial  schemes,  were  at  that  time  threat- 
ened by  the  lilector  Henry  of  < ;  a  man  of  im- 
mense talent  of  extraordinary  penetration,  inde&^ 
tigable  activity,  bu(  of  no  principle,  moral  or  re- 
ligious. Wo  met  to  deternune  what  course  was  to 
be  pursued,  in  order  to  stop  him  in  his  career;  and 
many  a  dark,  vague  hint,liad  hung  upon  the  i  '  ' 
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Ur'sttisMtodieplan  which  he  thous^t  might  be 
■lott  socceMfiil. 

We  eat  by  the  light  ef  a  lamp  that  had  grown 
ikm  over  oor  conmiltationa,  and  gaicd  in  «*ach 
ocfaer'e  fiM^-e  as  if  eath  were  afiraid  to  speak  the 
thfll^ts  that  were  bosj  in  his  heart 

At  length  the  minister  declared  that  the  life  of 
one  man  was,  of  course*  never  to  be  pat  in  compe- 
titioB  with  the  safety  of  a  whole  people ;  and  he 
wished,  he  said,  that  the  vehms  gerieht  had  net 
ktely  fallen  into  disuse.  HsTing  Urooght  himself 
to  come  so  near  the  subject  as  Jbat,  there  was  no 
fiflScalty  in  going  on,  the  emperor  said  that  he 
sorely  had  a  right,  in  case  of  need,  to  do  justice 
upon  one  of  his  own  vassab ;  and  if,  by  successful 
rebellion,  that  vassal  had  rendered  il  impossible  for 
public  justice  to  be  done,  ho  saw  no  reason  why  the 
same  sliould  not  be  effected  by  private  means. 

**  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter,"  n  joined  the 
Bunister,  **  to  free  our«elv«s  from  hlra  by  a  some- 
what stronger  cup  than  usual,  in  one  of  those  revels 
whereof  he  is  so  fond." 

**  Hie  cup-bearer  is,  doubtless,  well  tutored,"  re- 
plied the  monarch.  **  But  woul.l  it  not  be  an  easy 
thing,"  he  continued,  addressing  me  with  a  smile, 
— **  would  it  not  be  an  easy  i  hing,  when  he  is  riding 
along  upon  the  banks  of  some  deep  stream,  or  by 
the  ^de  of  eomehigh  precipice,  to  plunge  him  over  ? 
Such  things  have  been  done  before  now ;  and  a  ftdl 
ef  two  or  Uiree  hundred  feet,  leaves  but  a  mangled 
and  a  mutilated  thing,  without  a  tongue  to  ieU 
as  the  hand  that  did  it." 


His  words  were  like  red-hot  iron  thrust  into  my 
brain.  I  rose— I  gasped  for  breath.  I  gaxed  veith 
the  fury  of  madness  in  the  fiice  of  the  speaker;  and, 
springing  toward  him,  I  might  have  torn  him  to 
piectfSy  had  not  the  corporeal  frame  sunk  under  the 
tremendous  agony  of  that  dreadful  moment,  and 
I  fell  prostrate  at  the  emperor's  feet. 

When  I  recovered  my  si-nses,  I  found  myself  iq 
my  own  apartments,  but  with  my  arms  confined, 
and  every  means  of  injuring  myself  or  others  re- 
moved fir  out  of  my  reach.  It  was  long  before  I 
could  persuade  the  attendants  that  I  had  become 
sane  again ;  and,  forseveral.days,  all  who  surround- 
ed me  continued  to  treat  me  as  a  madman,  although 
all  my  words  and  actions  were  perfectly  reasonable. 
At  iMigth,  however,  they  became  convinced  that  I 
had  recovered,  but  an  intimation  was  given  me 
that  I  should  do  well  to  retire  from  Vienna ;  and  I 
accordingly  journeyed  baek  by  slow  stages  toward 
my  own  home.  My  mind,  indeed,  was  in  a  calmer 
state  than  it  had  known  for  many  months ;  and, 
when  I  could  take  my  thoughts  from  the  one  dread- 
fid  memory,  there  was  a  soft  and  soothing  influence 
in  the  idea  of  ence  more  seeing  Leonora,  of 
resting  my  aching  head  upon  her  bosom,  anid  of 
tasting  one  tfioraent  of  peaee  and  eirjoyment  in  the 
firtt  dear  embrace  at  my  return. 

As  I  came  nearer,  somethhig  like  hope  roee  up 
within  me.  I  pictured  her  sweet  lips  smiling  my 
weleome ;  I  pictured  her  beautiful  eyes,  looking  son- 
Akm  OD  my  arrival ;  I  listened  in  anticipation  to 
the  musical  tones  of  her  belo  ;ed  voice ;  and  I  heard 
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the  endaaiing  words  of  tmchangeable  lore  poured 
forth  from  that  pure  and  guilelees  heart  on  her  long- 
absent  husband's  return.  I  hurried  the  last  dsy's 
jeumey,  and  about  four  in  the  evening  of  a  bright 
summer's  day  I  entered  the  court-yard  of  the  castle. 

Every  thing  was  there  as  usual.  The  warder 
was  sitting  beneath  the  barbican,  and  looking  list- 
lessly forth ;  the  soldiers  on  the  battlements  were 
leaning  on  their  pikes,  and  gazing  on  a  bright,  warm 
scene  of  river  and  woodland:  the  horse-boys  weie 
carrying  water  across  toward  the  stables ;  and  the 
armorer  was  sitting  in  the  shade*  polishing,  with 
idle  industry,  a  casque  that  was  bright  enough  with- 
out his  labor.  Every  thing  appeared  as  I  had  seen 
it  each  day  for  twenty  years;  and  yef^my  heart 
sank ;  as  I  rode  Jn,  and,  with  a  slow  motion,  oh, 
how  unlike  the  vaulting  leap  of  youth  and  happi- 
ness !  dismounted  from  my  horse,  and  walked  up 
the  steps  into  the  great  hall. 

It  might  be  that  my  father  had  not  come  forth  to 
meet  me-^that  my  mother  had  not  looked  out  from 
her  window  in  the  keep,  which  caused  that  sudden 
sinking  of  my  heart  But,  when  I  entered  the  hall, 
there  was  a  look  of  anxiety  and  care  in  the  eyes  of 
the  attendants  who  wore  congregated  there,  which 
inereased  ray  apprehension..  As  all  had  known  of 
my  approach,  there  was  nothing  like  surprise  on  the 
countenance  of  any  one ;  but  there  was  a  grave  look 
of  fixed  anxiety  which  distressed  and  alarmed  me. 

**  Where  is  your  lady  1"  I  demanded  of  one  of 
the  attendants ;  "  is  she  well  1" 

«  Quite  well,  sir,"  replied  the  man ;  **  she  is  in 
the  chamber  of  the  Lady  Leonora." 

I  had  referred  to  Leonora  when  I  spoke,  but  the 
roan  had  misunderstood  me,  and  I  did  not  chooae 
to  ask  any  further  questions.  I  sprang  on  eagerly 
to  Leonora's  apartments.  I  eame  to  the  chamber 
in  which  she  usually  sat :  she  was  not  there,  and  I 
went  on  to  her  bed-room.  From  within  came  the 
murmur  of  several  persons  talking ;  and,  opening 
the  door,  I  entered  at  once.  The  first  o!)ject  my 
eyo8  fell  upon  was  the  form  of  my  mother,  sitting 
by  the  bedside,  while  my  father  stood  at  the  foot, 
gazing  in.  The  sound  of  my  stop  made  him  turn 
a  little  aside,  and  then  I  heard  the  voice  of  Leonora, 
as  her  eye  first  lighted  upon  me. 

"  It  is— it  is !"  she  cried.  <*  I  knew  I  should  see 
him  again  before  I  died !  Oh,  Henry ! — oh,  my 
beloved,  you  are  come  to  close  poor  Leonora's  ey es ! " 

I  darted  forward,  and  clasped  in  my  arms  the 
shadow,  the  mere  shadow,  of  my  beautiful,  my  be- 
loved bride ;  and  tears  rushed  forth — hot,  agonising 
tears— as  I  saw  the  state  to  which  she  was  reduced ; 
and  ray  heart  smote  me,  crying  aloud,  "  Thou  bast 
done  this  thing  also !" 

They  left  me  alone  with  her.  I  oould  hardly 
speak  for  sobs.  I  could  not,  I  would  not,  relin- 
quish the  embrace  in  which  I  held  her;  I  could 
only  take  my  lips  from  hers  to  a4^  **  What— what 
has  done  this  1" 

Siie  put  me  gently  back  a  little  with  her  hand, 
gazed  upon  the  passionate  agony  of  my  counte- 
nance, and,  with  a  look  of  joy,  beautiful^  yet  terri- 
ble, exclaimed,  «  Then  you  do— you  do  love  me, 
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Henrv !    I  did  happy— I  blew  you  with  my  Htart 
breath!" 

I  could  bear  no  mora.  The  dark  prisoner  in  my 
breast,  in  t!iat  tremendoos  straggle,  broke  the  chain 
of  silence,  and  sinking  on  my  knees  bende  her,  I 
ponrcd  f#rth  my  whole  heart.  I  told  her  aU— all — 
every  thing ;  and,  for  her  answer,  she  cast  her  arms 
around  my  neck  and  wept 

^  I  would  fain  live,"  she  said,  after  a  long  silence; 
« I  would  fain  live  to  comfort  thee,  my  dear,  my  be- 
loved husband.  But  it  is  in  vain ;  the  grasp  that 
is  never  relaxed  is  upon  me,  and  I  must  go.  Yet 
hear  me,  Heniy.  Ood  has  told  us  that  there  is 
pardon  for  aU ! — We  shall  meet  yet  again  !  But 
that  we  may  do  so— and>uh  !  did  I  think  we  should 
not.  the  grave  would  grow  terrible  i.ideed — but  that 
we  may  meet  again,  promise  me  to  seek  comfort 
where  comfort  only  can  be  foand ! — There  was  a 
holy  man  dwelt  in  a  convent  hard  by  my  father's 
houfe,"  she  continued,  •♦  who,  in  my  sorrow  for 
two  parents*  loss,  gave  me  consolation  with  such 
powerful  zeal,  that  I  would  fiun  send  thee  unto  him 
for  balm  to  thy  wounded  heart.  Oh !  go  to  him, 
my  Henry ;  and,  if  you  love  Leonora,  and  would 
meet  her  again  in  happier  worlds  than  this,  premise 
me  to  tell  him  all,  and  to  follow  his  counsel  even 
unto  the  grave." 

I  did  promise,  and  I  fulfilled  my  word.  She  left 
me  for  the  heaven  she  came  from,  and  I  laid  bare 
my  heart  before  the  good  man  she  spoke  of.  He 
told  me,  and  he  told  me  true,  that  I  should  never 
more  know  peace  on  earth :  but  that,  if  I  suiTered 
with  pationce,  God  would  send  me  comfort  ere  he 
took  me  hence. 

Years  have  passed  away,  and  youth,  and  health ; 
and  that  holy  man  has  been  laid  in  the  ground  near 
half  a  century.  The  cell  that  he  inhabited  I  inhabit 
now ;  and  I  wait  in  patience,  in  prayer,  and  in  re- 
morse, the  coming  of  the  inevitable  hour. 

From  the  Oentlonaan*!  MagaziDe. 

INVOCATION. 
There's  beauty  all  around  our  paths.— Hemaits. 

What  is  most  beautiful  7  tell  me,  tell ! 
Forest  orhill-side,  prairie  or  dell—  * 
Answer  me  quick  fh>m  each  Woodland  glade, 
l^e  cooling  stream,  6r  the  verdant  shade ! 
And  they  anawered— The  rill  and  the  forest  are  fair, 
But  the  soul  of  Beauty  it  dwells  not  there. 

Kindly  old  mountains!  ye  sit  (here  now, 
With  your  crowns  of  snow  on  each  heary  brow ; 
Speak,  from  your  seats  of  a  thousand  years. 
Answer  me  truh^,  M  cloud-wrapped  seers ! 

And  the  winds  whistled  down— We  are  mighty,  but 
drear. 

And  the  aoul  of  Beauty,  it  dwells  not  here  I 

Ocean !  old  ocean !  thou  rollest  along, 
Chiming  forever  thy  ceaseless  song. 
Zoning  the  earth  with  thy  boundless  pea ! 
Surely,  more  beautiful  naught  can  be ! 


But  the  waves  murmured  back— There  ia  netbiog  wt 

fear. 
Yet  the  aoul  of  Beauty,  it  dwells  not  liere ! 

Stars !  as  ye  hymn  in  your  ways  on  hijih  I 
Stars !  as  ye  course  through  the  prophet  licy  1 
State !  prophet  stars !  in  yoUr  witching  tonea. 
Answer  me  quick,  from  your  burning  tbxx)nes! 

And  the  stars  answer^  back— We  may  speak  as  a 
seer,  ,,         , 

But  the  soul  of  Beaoty  it  dwells  not  here ! 

J  ceased  but  a  sound  went  by  roe  stiU, 
And  echoed  each  old  eternsl  hill. 
Murmured  the  wood,  the  stream  and  the  main. 
And  sang  the  stars  from  their  high  domain- 
Go  to  the  maiden,  pure,  blushing  and  fair ; 
For  the  Soul  of  Beauiy  is  there— is  there ! 
Philadelphia.  Chilmm. 

LOVE  AND  PRUDENCE. 
Young  Cvpid  in  frolicsome  humor  oae  night. 

Stole  out  to  the  cot  where  dame  Pntdenee  remded. 
And  feigning  himself  in  a  terrible  plight. 
In  these  accents  bewailed  her:  **The  storm  has  sub- 
sided ;  , 
But  cold  are  my  feet,  aad  my  bands  and  my  heart,^ 

Oh  Prudence !  take  pity,  take  pity  on  me ; 
Bid  not  a  poor  lone  little  wandVer  depart— 
Give  an  innoctnt  baby  a  refuge  with  thee. 
My  locks  are  besprinkled  with  dim  dews  of  sorrow. 

Old  care  has  been  chasing  my  roses  away ; 
Oh  shelter  me  Prudence,  till  dawn  of  the  morrow, 

And  cheer  me  with  Charity's  kind  beaming  ray." 
But  Prudence  looked  out— saw   his  gold   ringlets 
shining. 
And  sweet  brilliant  smile  dimpling  round  his  red 
lip; 
While  his  soil  little  fingers  on  his  bent  brow  reclin- 
ing, 
Breathed  of  fragrance  which  Prudence  herselfloBg'd 
to  sip. 

Said  Prudence:  **6et  hence!  you  mischievous  young 
minion. 
No  shelter  Til  give  you,  nor  shall  Cupid  here  rest;** 
But  swift  as  the  turtle*s  own  beautiful  pinion, 
Love*s  arrow  had  lodged  in  her  c<^d  oautiova 
breast.— 

And  the  rogue  laughing  gaily  then  hastened  away. 
Leaving  Prudence  to  weep  o*er  her  cold-hearted 
folly; 
Hope  chmg  to  the  babe  with  her  soul  soothing  my. 
But  with  Prudence  they  left,  weeping  aad  melan. 

choly.  r. 

Standing  Stont^  Pa, 

Religion  ought  to  be  left  in  her  natiTe  aimpli" 
city,  rather  than  haog  her  ears  with  coonterfett 
pearls. 


THB  MBBCSANT"8  DAgOBtlBE  AND  THE  JUDOfi. 
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THE  MERCHANT'S  ^AOMTEH  MIO  THE  JUNE. 


BT  CATTALH  XIBETIT. 

It  waa  the  lanJ  of  poetry  and  song— the  land 
peopled  wilh  the  roemoriea  of  the  mighty  past— the 
land  over  which  the  shadows  of  a  long  renown  rest- 
ed more  glowingly  than  a  present  glory.  It  was 
beabtiful  Italy ;  the  air,  like  a  sweet  odor,  was  to 
the  senses  as  soft  thoughts  are  to  the  nund,  or  ten- 
der feeliiigB  to  the  heart,  breathing  serenity  and 
peae^  That  sweet  air  swept  balmily  over  the 
worn  brow  of  an  invalid,  giving  to  the  palHd  hue  of 
his  countenance  the  first  iaint  dawn  of  retorning 
health. 

The  eye  of  the  invalid  was  fixed  on  the  dark 
character^  of  a  book  in  cumbrous  binding  and  mas- 
sive clasps,  wbioh  the  Roxbury  Club  would  new 
ooBsider  an  invaluable  black  letter ;  and  so  absorb- 
ed was  he  in  its  perusal,  that  he  heard  net  the  ap- 
proaching steps  of  visiters,  until  the  sound  of  their 
greetings  roused  him  from  his  meditations. 

**  The  saints  have  you  in  their  keeping  !*'  said 
his  eliler  visiter,  a  man  whose  brow  bore  traces  of 
age,  thuu«h  time  had  dealt  leniently  with  hin. 

^  The  dear  Madonna  bless  you !"  ejaculated  his 
other  visiter,  a  young  girl  with  a  large  flashing 
•yr,  the  pure  oval  face,  and  the  classic  contour  of 
luly. 

l^e  invalid  bowed  bis  head  to  each  of  these  salu- 
tatione. 

**  And  now,"  said  the  merchant,  for  such  was  the 
Mer  visiter,  <<  thit  your  wounds  are  healiog,  and 
your  stiength  returning,  may  we  not  inquire  of 
your  kin  and  country  1" 

A  slight  flush  passed  over  the  pale- face  of  the 
ack  man ;  he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  as  if  com- 
muning with  himself,  and  then  replied,  <*  I  a»  of 
Eagland,  and  a  soldier,  albeit  of  the  lowest  rank." 

«*  Of  England!"  haUily  responded  the  merchant, 
*  of  England !  of  heretic  England  !"  He  croseed 
himself  devoutly,  and  started  back  as  if  afraid  of 
contamination.  , 

« I  moy  not  deny  home  and  country  ,"replic4  ^ 
soldier,  mildly. 

<'But  I  shall  incur  the  church's  censure  for  har- 
boring thee !"  exclaimed  the  merchant ;  **  thou 
kuowest  not  what  pains  and  penalties  may  be  mine 
fbr.doing  thee  this  service!" 

''Then  let  me  forth,"  replied  the  fioUUer;  you 
have  been  to  mn  the  good  Samaritan,  and  I  would 
not  requite  you  evil ;  lot  me  go  on  my  way,  and 
may  the  blessing  of  heaven  be  upon  you  in  the 
hour  of  your  own  n^ !" 

*•  Nay,  nay,  I  said  not  so.  Thou  bast  not  yet 
strength  for  the  travel,  and,  beetdf^  England  was 
once  the  brightest  jewel  in  our  holy  fa&er's  crown, 
and  she  might  reconcile  herself  again ;  but  I  fear 
sh0  will  not,  ier  your  mastrr  Henry,  is  a  violent, 
hot-blooded  man,  and  he  hath  torn  away  the  king- 
dom fron  the  apostolic  care.  Know  you  that  your 
land  is  under  inters  lirt,  and  that  I,  as  a  true  sun  of 
holy  mother  church,  ought  not  now  to  be  ehanging 
««rds  with  thee?" 


-  Bvan  M>,"  replied  the  soldMr ;  "  but  there  are 
many  that  think  the  king's  grace  hardly  dealt  by." 

« The  shepherd  knoweCh  beet  how  to  keep  hie 
fold,"  replied  the  merchant,  hastily ;  "  but  yen  are 
the  king's  soldier ;  you  take  his  pay,  you  eat  his 
bread,  and  doubtlesa  ought  to  hope  the  best  for  him, 
and  even  so  do  I.  I  would  that  he  might  repent 
and  humble  himself,  and  then  our  holy  father 
would  again  receive  him  into  the  fold ;  but,  now  I 
bethink  me,  thou  wert  reading;  what  were  thy 
studies  t" 

The  brow  of  the  soldier  clouded — he  hesitated 
a  moment;  but  then  gathering  up  his  -resolution, 
replied,  **  In  the  din  of  the  battle  this  book  was 
my  breastplate,  in  the  hour  ef  sickness  my  best 
balm,"  and  he  laid  the  open  volume  before  the  mer- 
chant 

*<  Holy  saint !"  exclaimed  the  merchant,  orossing 
himself  and  drawing  back  as  he  beheld  the  volume 
which  his  church  had  closed  against  the  layman. 
M  Thou  then  art  among  the  heraCioks  who  bring 
down,  a  curse  upon  thy  land  !  Nay,  thy  sojourn 
here  may  bring  down  maledictions  upon  me  and 
mine !  upon  my  house  and  home !  But  thou  shalt 
forth.  I  will  not  harbor  thee !  I  will  deliver  thee 
over  to  the  church,  that  she  mey  chasten  thee. 
Away  from  him,  my  child  I  away  from  him  !" 

The  soldier  sat  sad  and  solitary,  watching  the 
dying  light  of  the  sun,  as  he  psMod  majestically 
on  to  slJne  in  other  lands.  One  ray  reirted  only 
on  the  thoughtful  brow  of  the  lonely  man  aa  he 
sat  bracing  up  his  courage  to  meet  the  pecilous 
future.  As  ho  thus  mused,  a  soil  voice  broke 
upon  his  reverie. 

«*  You  are  thinking  of  your  own  for-ofT  heme," 
said  the  lulian  girl ;  *«  how  I  wish  that  all  I  love 
had  but  one  home — it  is  a  grief  to  have  so  many 
homes!" 

**  There  is  such  a  home  "  replied  the  soldier. 

"  Ah  "  replied  Emilia ;  "  but  they  say  that  here- 
tics come  not  there !  Promise  me  that  you  will 
not  be  a  heretick  any  longer." 

The  soldier  smiled,  and  sighed. 

**  You  guess  why  I  am  here  to-night,"  resumed 
the  Italian  giri,  ^  I  know  it  by  that  smile  and  sigh. 
You  think  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  to  seek  your 
own  land  and  home,  and,  therefore,  you  smiled, 
and  you  just  breathe  one  little  sigh  because  you 
leave  this  bright  sun — and  me." 

**Am  I  then  to  leave  you,  perhaps  to  be  de- 
livered oytt  to  the  power  of  your  implacable 
chmch  1" 

Emilia  croesed  herself.  **  No,  no,  ge  to  your 
own  land  and  be  happy.  Here  is  money ;  my  fa- 
ther could  not  deny  me  when  I  begged  it  of  him 
with  kisses  and  tears.  Go,  and  be  happy,  and  for- 
get us." 

**  Never,"  exclaimed  the  soldier,  earnestly,  <*  nev- 
er !  and  you,  my  kind  and  gentle  nurse,  my  good 
angel — you  who  have  brought  hope  to  my  pillow, 
and  beguiled  the  sad  hours  of  tickness  in  a  foreign 
land — words  are  but  poor  things  to  thank  thee 
with." 
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''I  riiall  Me  yoa  mo  more!"  eaid  the  yoiMig 
Italian,  **  and  what  shall  make  me  happy  when 
you  are  gone  1  Who  will  tell  me  tales  of  flood  and 
field?  I  have  been  happy  when  yoa  were  here, 
and  yet  we  met  very  sadly.  My  heart  stood  still 
when  we  first  found  you  ooTered  with  blood,  on 
our  way  back  to  Milan  after  the  battle.  You  had 
crept  under  a  hedge  as  we  thought,  to  die.  Bat  I 
took  courage  to  lay  my  hand  upon  your  heart,  and 
it  still  beat;  so  we  brought  you  home ;  and  never 
has  a  morning  passed,  but  I  have  gathered  the 
sweetest  flowers  to  freshen  your  sick  pillow ;  and 
while  yoa  were  insensible  in  that  terrible  lever, 
I  used  to  steal  into  your  chamber  and  kneel  at 
your  bed-foot,  and  pray  for  the  Madonna's  care. 
And  when  you  revived  you  smiled  at  my  flower, 
and,  when  you  had  voice  to  spetk,  thanked  me," 

Emilia's  voice  was  lost  in  sebs ;  and  what  wen- 
der  if  one  from  man's  sterner  nature  mingled  with 
heml" 

The  morrow  caoM).  The  Italian  girl  gathered  a 
last  flower,  and  gave  it  in  tearful  silence  to  the 
soldier.  He  kissed  the  firagrant  gift,  and  then  with 
a  momentary  boldness,  the  fair  hand  that  gave  it, 
a&d  departed.  The  young  girl  watched  his  foot- 
stepe  till  they  were  lost  to  sight,  listening  to  them 
till  they  were  lost  to  sound,  and  then  abandoned 
herself  to  weeping. 

•  •  •  • 

**  Thou  art  sad,  dear  daughter,"  said  a  venera- 
ble father,  as  they  traversed  that  once  countrified 
expanse  through  which  we  now  jostle  from  the 
City  of  Westminster,  **  Thou  art  sad,  dear  daugh- 
ter." 

<*  Nay,  my  father,"  replied  the  maiden,  "I  would 
not  be  so ;  but  it  is  hard  always  to  wear  a  cheerful 
countenance  when — " 

«  The  heart  is  sad,  thou  wouldstsay— " 

<*  Nay,  I  mean  it  not" 

*<  I  have  scarcely  seen  thee  smile  since  we  enters 
ed  this  England — I  may  not  say  this  heretic  Eng- 
land." 

**  Hush  f  dear  father,  hush !  the  winds  may 
whisper  it;  see  you  not  that  we  aresiinounded  by 
a  multitude!" 

'*  They  are  running  madly  to  some  revelry." 

«  Let  us  leave  the  path  then,"  said  the  girl ;  « it 
suits  not  our  fallen  (brtones,  or  our  dishonored  faith, 
to  seem  to  mingle  in  this  stream  of  foUy.  DoubiU 
less  the  kiiig  hath  some  new  pageantry ." 

«  Well,  and  if  it  be  so,"  repUed  the  ftither,  «haply 
the  gewgaw  and  the  show  might  bring  back  the 
truant  smile  to  thy  lip,  and  the  lost  lustre  to  thine 
eye.  Thou  art  too  young  to  be  thus  moodily  sad. 
See  how  anxious,  how  eager,  how  happy  seem  this 
multitude !  not  one  careworn  brow ! — thou  mayest 
catch  their  cheerfulness.  We  will  go  with  the 
stream." 

The  girl  oilered  no  further  resistance.  They 
were  strangers  in  the  land;  poor,  almost  penni- 
less. They  had  come  from  their  own  country 
to  reclaim  a  debt  which  one  of  the  nobles  of  the 
court  had  incurred  in  more  prosperous  days,  w{iea 


the  Biercfaaiit  wif  ikii  in  ilh«r  and  goU«  nd  aer- 
chandise. 

The  vast  throng  poured  on,  eweUing  until  it  be- 
came a  mighty  tide;  the  bells  pealed  out,  the  can- 
non bellowed,  human  voices  augmented  the  din. 
The  Thames  was  lined  on  either  bank ;  every  1>uil- 
ding  on  its  margin  crowded  and  its  surface  peo- 
pled. Every  sort  of  aquatic  vessel  covered  its 
bosom,  so  that  the  flowing  river  seemed  rather 
some  broad  road  teeming  with  life.  Galley  after 
galley,  glittering  with  the  gold  and  the  purple, 
came  on  laden  with  the  wealth,  and  the  pride,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  land,and  presently  the  a<xlamation 
of  a  thousand  voices  rent  the  skies,  **  The  King ! 
the  King!  long  live  the  King!"  He  came — 
Henry  the  VIII.  came,  in  all  that  regal  dignity^ 
and  gorgeous  splendor,  in  which  he  so  moc^  de- 
lighted. 

And  then  began  the  pageant,  contrived  to  throw 
odium  en  Rome,  and  to  degrade  the  pretensions  of 
the  Pope.  Two  galleys,  one  bearing  the  arms  ot' 
England,  the  other  marked  by  the  Papal  insignia, 
advanced  toward  each  other,  and  the  fictitiou* 
contest  commenced. 

Borne  on  by  the  crowd,  our  merchant  and  his 
daughter  had  been  forced  into  a  conspicuous  situa- 
tion. The  peculiar  dress,  the  braided  hair  the 
beauty  and  the  foreign  aspect  of  the  girl  had  mark- 
ed her  out  to  the  rude  gallantry  of  the  crowd ;  so 
that  the  father  and  daughter  were  themselves  ob- 
jects of  interest  and  curiosity. 

The  vessels  joined,  and  the  mimic  contest  was 
begun.  Of  course  the  English  colors  triumphed 
over  the  PapaL  Up  to  this  point,  the  merchant 
bore  his  pangs  in  silence ;  but  when  the  English 
galley  had  assumed  the  victory,  then  eame  the  trial 
of  patience.  Effigies  of  the  cardinals  were  hurled 
into  the  stieam  amidst  the  shouts  umI  derisions  of 
the  mob.  At  each  plunge  groans  issued  from  his 
tortured  breast  It  Was  in  vain  that  Emilia  clung 
to  his  arm,  and  implored  him,  by  every  fear,  to 
restrain  himself.  His  religious  zeal  overcome  his 
prudence ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  figure  of  the  Pope, 
dressed  in  his  pontifidal  robes,  was  hurled  into  the 
tide,  the  loud  exclamation  of  agony  and  horror 
burst  from  his  lips,  **  Oh  monstrous  impiety  of  an 
accursed  and  sacrilegious  King  1"  sounded  loudly 
above  the  din  of  the  mob. 

It  was  enough ;  the  unhappy  merchant  was  im- 
mediately consigned  over  to  the  secular  arm. 

Oh,  sad  were  those  prison  hours !  The  girl  told 
her  heads— the  father  prayed  to  all  the  saints— and 
then  came  the  vain  consolations  by  which  each  en- 
deavored to  cheat  the  other.  They  thought  of 
their  own  sunny  land,  its  bahny  air,  its  living  beau- 
ty, and  that  thought  was  home. 

November  came  with  all  its  gloom — ^the  month 
that  should  have  been  the  grave  of  the  year,  com- 
ing as  it  does  with  shroud  and  cerecloth,  foggy, 
dark,  and  dreary ;  the  fother's  brow  numbered 
more  wrinkles,  the  once  black  hair  was  more 
bleached,  the  features  more  attenuated. 
'  And  the  daughter — ah  youth  is  the  transparent 
lamp  of  h<^>e— but  in  her  the  light  was  dim. 
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In  fear  and  trembling  the  unhappy  foreignera 
waited  the  daj  of  doom.  The  merchant's  oiTence 
waa  one  little  likely  to  meet  with  mercy.  Henry 
was  jealous  of  his  title  of  head  of  the  chnrch.  He 
had  drawn  up  a  code  of  articles  of  belief,  which  his 
subjects  were  desired  to  subscribe  to,  and  he  had 
instituted  a  court,  of  which  he  had  made  Lord 
Cromwell  Tiear-general,  for  the  express  trial  of 
those  whose  orthodoxy  in  the  King's  creed  was 
called  in  question.  Neither  could  the  unhappy 
merchant  hope  to  find  favor  with  the  judge,  for  it 
was  known  that  Cromwell  was  strongly  attached 
to  the  growing  reformation;  and  from  the  acts  of 
sererity  with  which  he  had  lately  visited  some  of 
the  adherents  of  the  Romish  creed,  la  his  new  cha- 
racter of  vicar-general,  it  was  scarcely  probable 
that  he  would  show  mercy  to  one  attached,  by 
lineage,  and  love,  to  papal  Rome.  Strangers  as 
thisy  were,  poor  unknowing  and  unknown,  what 
had  they  not  to  iear,  and  what  was  left  for  hope  t 

The  morning  of  trial  came.  The  fogs  of  that 
dismal  month  spread  like  a  dark  veil  over  our  earth. 
There  was  no  beauty  hi  the  landscape,  no  light  in 
the  heavens,  and  no  hope  in  the  heart. 

The  judges  took  their  places :  a  crowd  of  wretch- 
ed delinquenta  came  to  receive  theb  doom.  We 
suppose  it  to  be  a  refinement  of  modem  days,  that 
men  are  not  punished  for  their  crimes,  but  only  to 
deter  others  from  committing  them.  This  court 
of  Heniy's  seemed  to  think  otherwise;  there  was 
all  the  array  of  human  passion  in  the  judges  as 
well  as  in  the  jfidged.  On  one  hand,  tecreont  fear 
algored  his  creed ;  on  anoUier,  heroism  braved  all 
contingencies,  conrting  the  pile  and  the  stake, 
with  even  passionate  deatre;  and  tha  pile  and 
the  stake  were  given  with  stem  and  unrelenting 
cruelty. 

At  length  Uiere  stood  at  the  bar  an  aged  man 
and  a  youthful  girl ;  the  long  white  hair  of  the  one 
fell  loosely  over  the  s^houlders,  and  left  unshaded 
a  fece  wrinkled  as  much  by  care  as  by  age :  the 
dark  locks  of  the  other  were  braided  over  a  coun- 
tenance clouded  by  sorrow,  and  vvet  with  tears. 

The  mockefy  of  trial  went  on.  It  was  easy  to 
prove  what  even  the  criminal  did  not  attempt  to 
gainsay.  The  aged  Merchant  avowed  his  fidelity 
to  the  Pope  as  a  trae  son  of  the  church,  denied  the 
supremacy  of  Henry  over  any  part  of  the  fold,  and 
thus  sealed  his  doom. 

There  was  an  awful  stillness  through  the  court 
— stillness  the  precursor  of  doom — broken  only  by 
the  sobe  of  the  weeping  girl,  as  she  dung  to  her 
father's  arms.  Howbeit,  the  expected  sentence 
was  intermpted :  there  came  a  sodden  rush,  fresh 
attendants  thronged  the  court.  **  Room  for  Lord 
Cromwell!  room  for  Lord  Cromwell!  and  the 
vicar-general  came  in  his  pomp  and  his  state,  with 
all  the  insignia  of  oflice,  to  assume  his  place  of 
pro-eminence  at  ^hat  tribunal.  Notes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings were  laid  before  Lord  CromwcU.  He  was 
toM  of  the  intended  sentence,  and  he  made  a  ges- 
ture of  approbation.  A  gleam  of  hope  had  dawn- 
ed t^Htfi  the  mind  of  the  Italian  girl  as  Lord  Crom- 
well entered.    She  watched  his  countenance  while 


he  read;  it  was  atera,  indiautve  of  calm  detenni- 
nation ;  but  there  were  lines  in  it  that  spoke  more 
of  mistaken  duty  than  innate  craelty.  Yet,  when 
the  vicar-general  gave  his  token  of  assent,  the  steel 
entered  Emilia's  soul,  and  a  sob,  the  veriest  accent 
of  despair,  rang  through  that  court,  and  where  it 
met  with  a  human  heart,  pierced  through  all  the 
cruelty  and  oppression  that  armed  it,  and  struck 
upon  some  of  the  natural  feefings  that  divide  men 
from  monsters.  That  sound  struck  upon  Lord 
Cromwell's  ear.  his  eye  sought  the  place  whence 
it  proceeded;  it  rested  on  Emilia  and  her  father. 
A  strange  emotion  passed  over  the  fece  of  the  stern 
Judge— a  perfect  stillness  followed. 

Lord  Cromwell  broke  the  silence.  He  glanced 
over  the  notes  that  had  been  handed  to  him,  speak- 
ing in  a  low  voice,  apparently  to  himself— *<  Frojn 
Italy— ^a  merohant — Milan — ruined  by  the  wars — 
ay,  those  Milan  wars  were  owing  to  Clement's 
ambition,  and  Charles's  knaveiy — the  loss  of  sub- 
stance—to  England  to  reclaim  an  old  indebi- 
■icnt" 

Lord  Cromwell's  eye  rested  once  more  upon  the 
merehant  and  his  daugfatar.  *■  Ye  are  of  Italy— 
from  Milan ;  is  that  your  birthplace." 

"  We  are  Tuscans,"  replied  the  merchant,  "of 
Lucca ;  and  oh !  noble  lord,  if  there  is  mercy  in 
this  land,  show  it  to  now  to  this  unhappy  girL" 

**  To  both,  or  to  neither !"  exclaimed  the  girl ; 
"we  will  Kvc,  or  we  will  die,  together !" 

The  Ticar-general  made  answer  to  neiUier.  He 
rose  abruptly :  at  a  sign  given  by  him,  the  proper 
oificer  declared  the  court  adjourned :  the  sufferers 
were  hurried  back  to  their  cells— some  went  whith- 
er they  would — others,  whither  they  would  not; 
but  all  dispersed. 

A  feint  and  solitary  light  glanced  from  a  chink 
of  the  prison-walls — it  came  from  the  narrow  cell 
of  the  Italian  merchant  and  his  daughter. 

The  girl  slept — ay  slept  Sleep  does  not  always 
leave  the  wretched,  to  light  on  lids  unsullied.  Bea- 
der,  hast  thou  known  intense  misery,  and  canst 
thou  not  remember  how  thou  hast  felt  and  wept, 
and  agonised,  until  the  veiy  excitement  of  thy 
misery  wore  out  the  body's  power  of  endurante, 
and  sleep,  like  a  torpor,  a  stupor,  a  lethargy,  bound 
tbee  in  ita  chains  1  Inte  such  a  sleep  had  Emilia 
feUen ;  ahe  was  lying  on  that  prison  floor,  her  face 
pale  as  if  ready  for  the  grave,  the  tears  yet  resting 
on  her  cheeks,  and  over  her  sat  the  merchant  lean- 
ing, asking  himself  whether,  treasure  that  she  was, 
and  had  ever  been  to  him,  he  could  wish  that  sleep 
to  be  the  sleep  of  death. 

The  clanking  of  a  key  caught  the  merchant's 
ear;  a  gentle  step  entered  their  prison.  The  fa- 
ther's first  thought  was  for  his  child.  He  made  a 
motion  to  enjoin  silence ;  it  was  obeyed ;  his  visiter 
advanced  with  a  quiet  tread :  the  merchant  looked 
upeu  him  with  wonder.  Surely— no-«>and  yet 
ooukl  it  be  t  that  his  judge — Loitl  Cromwell,  the 
»vicar>general,  stood  before  him— and  stood,  not 
with  threatening  in  his  eye — not  with  denuncia- 
tions en  his  lip,  but  took  his  stand  on  the  other 
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aide  of  poor  Emilia,  gmog  ob  her  with  an  eje  in 
which  tendemeaa  and  compaaaion  were  con- 
apicnons. 

Amazement  bound  np  the  faenltiea  of  the  mer- 
chant. He  aeemed  to  himself  as  one  that  drcam- 
eth. 

^  Awake,  gentle  girl,  awake,"  aaid  Lord  Crom- 
well, as  he  stooped  over  Emilia.  **  Let  me  hear 
th  J  Yeice  once  m<Nre  as  it  sounded  in  mine  ear  in 
ether  days." 

The  gentle  accent  fell  too  lightly  to  break  the 
spell  of  that  heavy  alomber ;  and  the  merchant 
whose  fears,  feelings  and  eonfnsion  formed  a  per- 
fect ehaos,  stoopbg  over  his  child,  suddenly  awoke 
her  with  the  cry  of  «*  Emilia !  Emilia !  awake,  and 
behold  our judge!" 

^  Nay,  nay,  not  thus  roughly,"  said  Lord  Crom- 
well,  bnt  the  sound  had  already  recalled  Emilia  to 
a  sense  of  wretchedness.  She  half  raised  herself 
Irom  her  recumbent  posture  into  a  kneeling  one, 
iAtadowing  her  denied  eyes  with  her  hand,  her 
streaming  hair  falling  in  wild  disorder  over  her 
dionlder%  and  thus  resting  at  the  feet  of  her  judge. 

«Look  on  me,  Emilia!"  said  Lord*  Cromwell. 
And  encouraged  by  jhe  gentle  accents,  she  raised 
her  tear-swollen  c^es  to  his  ftce.  As  she  did  so, 
the  vicar-general  hited  from  his  brow  his  plumed 
cap,  and  revealed  the  perfect  outline  of  his  features. 
And  Emilia  gazed  asif  spellbound,  until  gradually 
shades  of  doubt,  of  wonder,  of  recognition,  came 
struggling  over  her  obnntenanee,  and  finally  in  a 
voice  of  passionate  amazement  she  exclaimed ;  *<  It 
is  the  same!    It  is  our  sick  soldier  guest !" 

**  Efen  so,"  said  Lord  Cromwell,  **  even  so,  my 
dear  and  gentle  nurse.  He  who  was  then  the  poor 
dependent  en  your  bounty,  receiving  from  your 
charity  his  daily  bread  as  an  alms,  hath  this  day 
presided  over  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  as  your 
judge ;  but  fear  not,  Emilia ;  the  sight  of  thee,  gen- 
tle girl,  comes  like  the  memory  of  youth  and  kindly, 
thoughts  aeross  the  sterner  inood  that  hath  lately 
darkened  ever  me.  They  whose  voice  may  influ- 
ence the  destiny  of  a  nation,  gradually  lose  the 
memory  of  gentle  thoughts.  It  may  be,  Providence 
hath  sent  thee  to  melt  me  back  again  into  a  softer 
nature.  Many  a  heart  shall  be  gladdened,  that, 
but  lor  my  sight  of  thee,  had  been  sad  onto  death. 
I  bethink  me,  gentle  girl,  of  the  flowers,  laden  with 
dew  and  rich  in  fragrance,  which  thou  usedst  to  lay 
upon  my  pillow,  while  this  head  throbbed  to  agony 
of  pain  upon  it ;  fondly  thinking  that  their  sweets 
ness  would  be  a  balm :  and  how  thou  wert  used  to 
steal  in  my  chamber  and  listen  to  tales  of  this,  the 
land  of  my  home !  Thou  art  here ;  and  how  hast 
thou  been  welcomed? — to  a  prison,  and  well  nigh 
to  death.  But  the  poor  soldier  hath  a  home ;  come 
then  and  thy  father,  and  share  it." 

An  hour!  who  dare  prophesy  in  events  1  At 
the  beginning  of  that  hour,  the  merdiaat  and  his 
daughter  had  been  the  sorrowful  captives  of  a  prU 
son :  at  its  close,  they  were  the  treasured  guests  of 
apaUice. 
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Remember  me  when  the  moon  is  up, 

And  the  night  breeze  wiih  perfume  is  ait 
When  iairies  dance  on  the  blae-bell's  cup. 

And  the  wild-bird  is  homeward  flying. 

Remember  roe. 
Remember  me  when  the  stars  are  bright. 

And  spirits  their  vigils  are  keeping ; 
When  sileoee  and  darkness  rule  the  niffht. 

And  Beauty  is  aofUy  sleeptnc, 

Remember  me. 
Remember  me  when  the  song  of  minh. 

Is  heard  in  the  halls  of  gladness ; 
When  the  gay  and  titled  onee  ol  earth. 

Would  iorget  each  scene  ot  ssdness. 

Remember  me. 
Remember  me  when  the  tide  of  time. 

Shall  have  roll*d  unceasing  along. 
When  oblivion  shall  bury  each  error  and  orirae* 

Then  think  on  the  chikl  of  song. 

Remember  me. 
PkUmd^kia,  1839.  S.  fl. 

Oritiea:. 

STANZAS. 

How  grateful  to  the  weary  mind. 

Are  rural  sights  and  sounds, . 
Oh,  who  would  not  desire  to  dwell. 

Where  nature's  charms  abound. 
T  is  sweet  to  wander  in  the  fisldi. 

Or  rest  in  garden  t>oweT8, 
To  listen  to  the  hum  of  bees, 

And  view  the  eipanding  flewera. 
*T  is  sweet  to  ramble  through  the  woods, 

To  view  the  stately  trees, 
Or  sitting  *neath  their  shady  boughs. 

Inhale  the  fragrant  breeze. 

T  is  sweet  to  walk  *neath  ahsdy  bowen. 

And  in  their  cool  retreat. 
To  while  away  the  tediooa  hour, 

Incontemplatipn  aweet. 

T  ia  thna  through  natore  I  would  rove. 
And  in  her  gladneaa  share,  ^ 

For*aking  all  the  busy  world 
1  *d  to  her  haunia  repair. 

For  aceaes  like  these  expand  the  heart. 

Sweet  pleasures  they  difiare. 
Then  let  us  seek  the  silent  ahsde. 

And  nature's  works  peruse.  I. 

To  delicate  mindatbeunfortonate  are  always 
objects  of  respect :  as  the  ancients  held  sacred 
thoae  places  whieh  had  been  blasted  by  lightaiai: 
ao  the  feetiog  heart  considers  the  aflUoted  a> 
toaohed  by  the  hand  of  God  himself. 
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**•  Foctvne  yoa  say  flies  from  os— but  she  cireles 
Lake  the  fleet  sea-binl  roimd  the  fowler's  skiff— 
Lost  in  ibe  miet  one  monient,  and  the  next 
Bmshiog  the  whiter  sail  with  her  whiter 'wing, 
As  if  to  court  <he  aim.'*  Anon. 

In  a  small  bat  neat  dwelling,  near  the  extremity 
nf  one  of  our  Atlantic  cities,  lived  a  few  years  ago, 
Mr.  Dffwatt  Woston  and  his  only  daugbtrr  Lelia, 
one  whom  to  know  was  to  esteem,  by  tliose  who 
prised  worth  and  beauty.  Beautifal  she  was  indeed, 
yet  her  greatest  charm  was  her  never-fiuling  sweet- 
ness of  disposition — a  cidm  and  cheerfol  temper 
under  every  change  aad  privation  of  fortune.  She 
had  but  a  short  time  since  moved  in  the  highest 
ciicles  of  fashion,  **  the  observed  of  all  observers," 
but  a  **  ehange  came  oe*er  the  spirit  of  her  dreams," 
inidden  and  unlookcd  for.  Her  father  who  h«d 
long  lived  in  retirement  upon  a  generous  income, 
lM>came  suddenly  seized  with  a  specniatiog  mania, 
which  was  held  up  to  him  by  some  more  enthusias- 
tic than  himself,  but  to  vnboae  wild  schemes  he  lent 
himself,  with  awakened  hopes  which  were  ne\er  to 
be  resJiiBed.  For  a  time  aU  went  well,  and  fortune 
aeeoied  to  stand  at  their  beck,  biit  a  stem  reverse 
was  at  hand,  and  Mr.  Weston  could  exclaim  in  the 
language  of  Bolton  $ 

**"  Fortune  aeu  u^i,  Fortune  pulls  down, 
Fonuue  soon  loves,  but  bates  as  soon ; 
She  is  less  consiani  than  the  ohmd, 
She'll  give  a  groai,  an^take  a  crown." 

Blsaatcrs  followed  thick,  treading  upon  each  others 
heels  until  ruin  seemed  inevitable.  Scarce  two 
years  elapsed,  when  all  that  remained  of  his  liefore 
sufficient  income  was  a  bare  pittance,  only  sufiicient 
to  supply  (o  hioiself  and  daughter  the  necessaries 
of  lifv.  It  was  the  source  of  many  bitter  regrets  to 
him,  when  he  thought  how  unnecessarily  he  was 
so  reduced,  in  his  old  age,  when  if  he  had  let,  «well 
tnough  aloue,"  he  would  still  have  been  in  the 
enjoyment  of  more  than  a  sufficiency ; — he  would 
have  been  spared  the  cold  greeting  of  olil-time 
friends — the  distant  nod-ef-the-head — the  total  ob- 
livion of  memory  of  many,  who  erst  were  even  ob- 
strusive  in  their  wholesale  inrofessions.  Among 
these  were  many  who  owed  him  obligations,  for 
many  and  oft  repeated  favors,  and  some,  whose  rise 
in  life  was  canted  by  his  ever  ready  purse,  and 
willing  mind.  Now  they  knew  )iim  not,  or  hurried 
past  with  the  distant  bow,  which  forbids  a  closer 
iutinutfy.  Bat  all  this  troubled  him  not ;  his  mind 
was  firmed  upon  difierent  principles  than  to  be 
iihakea  by  such  petty  meanness;  pity  was  all  the 
liseting  excited  in  his  breast.  **  Poveaty,"  thought 
he,  **  like  the  crucible  of  the  alchymist,  separates 
the  pure  f^om  the  impure,  the  gold  flrom  the  dross. 

Pornsrly  I  prixed  the  whole  mass ;  now.  I  find  that 
only  a  portion,  when  fuzed  in  the  fumaoe  of  poverty 
aie  tnjUy  vahiable." 


But  if  he  Tdgretted  not  the  misfbrtunes  that  had 
befaUen  him,  on  his  own  account,  deeply,  bitterly 
did  he  bewail  them  on  that  of  his  daughter.  But 
to  her  the  loss  of  fortune  brought  no  pang,  apart 
from  that  eaused  by  the  knowledge,  that  its  want 
deprived  her  fath  it  of  many  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and  which  were 
become  necesnary  to  him  at  his  time  of  life.  She 
was  as  cheerful,  and  apparently  as  happy  in  her 
cottage-house,  as  she  had  been  formerly  in  her 
father's  gilded  halls,  or  when  gracing  with  her  pre- 
sence some  gay  assemblage.  She  arose  from  the 
wreck  of  fortune  uncontaroinated  by  its  dissipations 
— unaffected  by  its  flattery,  and  unmindful  of  its 
wants.  Her  undisturbed  evenness  of  temper,  and 
disposition  Was  a  beautifUl  illustration  of  Southey, 
when  he  says, 

**  Methinks  if  you  would  know 
How  visitations  of  calamity 
Aflect  the  pious  soul,  'lis  shown  you  here ! 
Look  yonder  at  that  cloud,  which  through  the  sky 
Sailing  along,  doth  cross  in  her  career. 
The  rolling  moon !  I  wateh'd  it  as  it  came. 
And  deeuL'd  the  deep  opaque  would  blot  her  beams 
But,  melting  Kke  a  wreath  of  snow,  it  hftogs 
In  folds  of  wavy  silver  round,  and  clothes 
The  orb  with  richer  beauties  ihaa  her  own ; 
Then  passing,  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene !" 
A  few  of  the  acquaintauoes  of  better  days  wera 
yet  her  visitors;  those  who  prized  the  jewel  for  its 
intrinaic  merit,  and  not  for  its  gay  coloring.    True, 
many  of  her  former  *•  dear  friends"  she  saw  no 
more,  but  their  neglect  brought  no  regretfUl  pang 
to  her  mind.    She  was  more  gratefully  employed, 
in  rendering  the  home  of  her  &llen  fortunes  one  of 
happiness  to  her  father,  by  her  ready  hand  and 
cheerful  disposition,  to  turn  aside  the  barbed  arrow 
of  misfortune,  and  deprive  it  of  its  sting.  She  sue* 
ceeded  as  sueh  a  daughter  deserves  to  succeed,  and 
left  Mr.  Weston  few  regreU  for  what  he  had  lost, 
in  comparison  with  the  calm  and  quiet  happiness, 
diffused  over  his  lowly  home,  by  the  attentive  kind* 
ness,  and  brilliant  qualities  displayed  by  his  truly 
angelic  daughter. 

Of  all  the  beaux  that  formerly  glittered  in  the 
train  of  the  rich  Lelia  Weston,  few,  indeed.  Were 
found  to  pay  devotion  at  the  beautiful,  yrt  portion* 
less  shrine  of  her,  who  though  poor  in  woridly 
goodd,  wss  rich  in  all  the  intellectual  endowments 
which  beautify  and  adorn  the  female  character,  and 
render  them  cempanions  worth  **  all  the  world  be- 
side." One  there  was  who  still  paid  the  tribute  of 
a  sincere  and  devoted  heart  to  her ;  who  loved  her 
not  for  her  worldly  advantage,  but  for  the  far  greater, 
and  more  enduring  riches  of  her  mind  and  heart ; 
who  in  his  love  showed  that  it  was  not  of  the  light 
ephemeral  fashion  of  the  many,  who  sought  her 
hand  in  the  heyday  of  her  prosperity,  and  when  the 
clouds  of  adversity  overshadowed  her,  abandoned 
their  superficial  worship  **  for  other  gods,"  but  one 
whose  delicate  attention  to  her  wishes,  and  kind, 
though  respectful  demeanor  spoke  to  her  in  lan- 
guage like  the  fbUowtng: 
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*"  When  all  the  world  shDH  leave  thee, 

Sod,  cheerleM  and  alone, 
When  fortane  shall  bereave  thee, 

Of  all  thou  call*8t  thoe  own ! 
When  those  who  now  adore  tkee, 

And  worship  at  thy  shrine, 
Shall.vanish  from  before  thee. 

And  name  thee  not  divine, 

a  *.  «  *  * 

O!  torn  from  all  thy  sorrows, 
And  come  away  to  me.*' 

A  Uain  Marshall,  the  eldest  son  ef  one  of  the  oldest 
and  wealthiest  families  of  the  city,  was  a  young  man 
of  whose  preference  any  female  heart  might  be  vain. 
His  edacatbn  was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  care 
bestowed  upon  it  by  his  conscientious  preceptors, 
was  well  rewarded  in  the  gratification  arising  from 
the  knowledge  that  their  labor  had  not  been  mis- 
applied, but  to  the  happy  developement  of  a  mind 
nch  in  intellectual  worth.  The  acquaintance  of 
AUuin  with  Miss  Weston  commenced  at  the  house 
of  a  mutual  friend,  where  thty  both  visited.  Her 
exquisite  beauty,  and  the  absence  of  all  vanity  in 
her  deportpieut,  amid  the  incense  offered  her ;  the 
sweetness  of  her  temper;  the  purity  of  her  heart, 
and  the  cultivated  mind,  which  iu  his  estimation 
surpassed  all  beauty  of  persoa,  served  soon  to  make 
him  one  of  her  most  ardent  admirers.  Nor  was 
she  insensible  to  his  flattering  attentions,  but  upon 
the  contrary,  showed  that  his  society  was  a  plea- 
sure to  her,  and  which  was  fast  ripening  into  love, 
when  her  father's  misfortunes,  circumscribed  the 
.  sphere  of  her  attractions,  from  the  gay  and  brilliant 
assemblage,  to  the  neat  quiet  parlor,  and  the  society 
of  a  few  who  regarded  worth  more  than  worldly 
wealth. 

Alhiin  who  had  never  wooed  her  for  what  she 
was  to  bting  as  a  dower,  to  him  whe  should  win 
her,  soon  sougfht  her  out  in  her  new  abode,  and  re- 
newed his  addresses.  Hardly  a  day  passed  without 
seeing  him  during  some  part  of  it  at  Mr.  Westen's. 
It  was  upen  one  of  these  visits,  after  discussing  the 
incidental  topics  of  the  day,  he  made  a  tender  of 
his  hand  and  fortune  to  her  who  had  long  possessed 
his  heart.  He  did  not  offend  her  with  the  protes- 
tatioils  and  sentimentalism  so  generally  adopted 
upon  such  occasions,  which  to  a  mind  like  hers, 
would  have  been  trifling,  but  spoke  of  his  love,  and 
his  hopes  seriously,  and  with  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  chancter  of  her  whom  he  sought ;  one  whe 
poflsessed 

"    ■■  ■  a  wealth, 

That  ne'er  encumbers,  nor  to  baser  hands 
Can  be  transferred ■    '■  ""..*» 

'*  Speak  not  now  on  sueh  a  theme,'*  said  she  in 
reply,  **  my  father  claims  all  my  attention.  Besides 
our  drcumstances  are  so  altered,  that  now  such  a 
subject  should  not  be  entertained  between  us." 

'*  Dear  Miss  Weston,  do  not  forbid  me  to  hope, 
that  in  refusing,  I  may  yet  poasesa  your  esteem  !" 

**  My  em^em  you  have;  and  I  have  seen  nothing 
tint  would  make  me  vrish  to  withdraw  it." 


**  Is  it  then  alone  owing  to  our  relative  attnatiom, 
in  which  your  Other's  unfortunate  disasters  hav« 
plaoed  us,  and  not  to  the  proposal  itself  Uat  gtrea 
rise  to  your  objection  1  May  I  understand  you  thus, 
dear  Lelij  1" 

**  I  will  not  deny,"  answered  she,  turning  away 
her  faoe  to  hide  a  blush,  **  that  formerly  I  would 
have  received  an  offer  of  this  kind  from  none  with 
so  much  pleasure  as  from  you !" 

^  Dear,  dear  Lelia,  how  I  thank  you  for  that  frank 
admission.  But  why  not  now  accept  the  hand  that 
would  be  proud  to  raise  both  you  and  your  &thor 
to  something  of  your  former  prosperity  1" 

"  Say  no  more  to  me  now,  A  Uain,"  she  answered, 
**  moreover  your  father  would  not  consent  that  yon 
should  unite  yourself  with  one  who  eould  bring 
nothing  to  her  husband  but  her  poor  person." 

**  A  priceless  dower !  But  you  mistake  my  father 
much.  Although  fond  of  wealth,  he  will  never  re« 
fuse  his  consent,  when  ho  knows  all  my  hopes  of 
happiness  depend  upon  its  being  given.  If  I  should 
receive  it,  will  you  still  refuse  yours,  Misa  Weston!" 

**  You  are  importunate,  Allain !" 

**  Forgive  me,  dear  Lelia,  if  I  offend  :  but  all  my 
hopes  of  happiness  are  at  stake,  and  I  plead  for  the 
possession  of  a  treasure  that  will  secure  it  Do  you 
forgive  me  ?"  said  he  taking  her  hand. 

^  I  was  not  offended,  Allain,"  said  she  smiling, 
<*  and  if  it  will  confer  any  happiness  upon  you,  I  will 
say  fiurther,  obtain  your  father's  eon8ent,and  mine 
shall  not  be  withheld.  Now  are  you  satiafSed  I" 
added  she,  looking  up  archly  in  his  fiice ! 

^  O I  how  happy  V*  cried  he,  pressing  the  hand 
he  stHl  retained  to  his  lips.  One  embrace  she  per- 
mitted, and  she  was  alone.  To  her&ther,  who 
soon  after  entered,  sho^nfolded  all  that  had  pasoed. 

**  Allain,"  said  he,  *<  is  a  young  man  to  whom 
no  fikther  can  object  for  a  son-in-|aw.  You  both 
have  my  entire  consent ;  but  I  fear  his  father  will 
never  give  his,  that  his  son  should  wed  now  Tiith 
a  daughter  of  mine." 

**  I  told  Allain  my  fears,  but  he  was  so  sanguine 
he  thought  I  did  his  father  wrong." 

**  I  fear  the  sequel  will  prove  your  oorrectnesB« 
The  love  of  gold  is  Marshall's  predominant  passion, 
but  for  both  your  sakes,  I  hope  it  may  be  otherwise." 

They  were  now  called  to  tea,  and  the  subject 
dropped  for  that  time  between  them. 

Allain  hastened  to  his  father  with  a  light  and 
joyous  heart  He  had  received  an  assurance  of  that 
for  which  he  had  long  hoped,  but  feared,  and  the 
realisation  was  the  source  of  unmixed  delight,  lot 
he  had  won  a  being  of  rare  worth  and  beauty. 

How  aeldom  are  our  fondest  anticipations  reaKsad» 
how  frequently  are  we  hurled  back  in  despair  from 
the  height  to  which  we  had  climbed,  led  on  by  a 
fiilse  hope,  which  fed  our  wishes,  only  to  make  our 
disappointment  the  greater,  when  all  ahould  prove 
illuaion.  It  is  said  disappointment  carriea  a  barbed 
sting,  and  such  indeed  did  Allain  deem  it,  al^  his 
interview  vrith  his  father,  which  he  had  so  anxiously 
aopighl,  and  from  whi<^  he  confidently  hoped  so 
much.  But  alaa !  wo  oftaa  cheat  oorselvea  into 
beKeving  what  we  most  anxiouabr  desire,  and  to 
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whidi  we>  in  the  impnlw  of  desire,  can  «»  no  let, 
ttod  when  we  find  that  our  tui)eratn]cture  wm 
foonded  upon  a  vuienaiy  foondationy  and  that  re- 
aKtj  has  teated  its  folly  in  its  toUl  overthrow,  we 
feel  with  tenfold  force  the  destruction  of  our  ^  gaj 
fmtpwerk  of  blits ;"  and  when  Ailain's  father  pre- 
refflptorilj  fiirbid  him  farming  such  a  nnion  under 
pain  of  lus  severest  di^leasure,  and  complete  dis- 
inheritance, he  thought  the  world  contained  not  one 
being  more  wretched  than  himself;  and  truly  was 
be  dietresaed,  for  he  had  placed  all  his  hopes  of  hap- 
pineas  in  a  union  with  his  beloved  Lelia. 

Mr.  Marshall,  who  had  married  in  early  life  for 
worldly  advantage,  and  had  never  felt  the  soft  en- 
dearmenta  of  mutual  love -its  influence  and  power, 
wa«  akeptical  in  regard  to  its  existence  in  society, 
except  in  the  brain  of  poets  and  novelists,  both  of 
whom  he  despised,  and  when  his  sen  asked  his 
sanction  of  his  union  with  Miss  Weston,  and  de- 
'  pi^ed  to  him  in  glowing  colors  her  many  eminent 
virtoea,  and  his  devoted  love  to  her,  he  exclaimed, 
**  All  nonaenae !  and  sir,  never  mention  this  subject 
to  me  again,  for  until  she  can  bring  a  dower  equal 
to  your  own,  i/tfou  obey  me,  I  will  not  hear  of  it, 
and  it  will  be  a  pretty  long  time  before  that  hap- 


With  a  sorrowful  heart,  at  the  destruction  of  his 
hopea,  and  mortified  feelings  at  his  farther's  selfish- 
ness, did  AUain  relate  to  Lelia  and  her  father,  the 
vsanh  of  hie  interview  with  him.    To  them  it 
broc^t  no  aurprise,  for  with  Lelia  no  hope  had 
bean  safiered  to  arise.    She  had  expected  a  refusal 
firom  the  known  disposition  and  love  of  mon^  of 
Mr.  Marshall,  and  therefore  was  prepared  for  such 
a  result    Hope  she  did,  but  it  was  with  a  subdued 
niiid,  which  could  meet  itftfrustration  with  calm- 
■eas.    Allain  in  the  frenzy  of  his  feelings,  urged 
Lelia  to  a  marriage  despite  his  fiither's  prohibition, 
but  the  proposal  met  with  a  stem  denial  from  hbr. 
«  Never,"  said  she,  **  will  I  consent  to  act  oen- 
trvry  to  what  I  know  to  be  yonr  fa(her*s  positive 
comolanda.    No,  den  Allain,  I  never  will  be  the 
willing  cause  of  your  being  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
bring  upon  yon  the  curse  of  a  ju^ly  offended 
parent*  wbo^  commands,  just  or  unjust,  would 
thereby  be  outraged ;  I  should  feci  humbled  in  my 
own  estimation  for  ever  afterward.    Let  us  rather 
oq>e  that  time,  or  circumstances  may  induce  him 
to  relent  and  bless,  rather  than  curse  our  union." 
Her  calm  reasoning  chased  the  angry  flush  from 
has  brow,  and  aiiter  aome  time  apent  with  her,  near 
whom  he  would .  have  lingered  for.  ever,  and  who 
became  still  dearer  to  him,  aa  obstacles  intervened 
te  nrevent  their  union,  Allain  departed,  hope  again 
ammating  his  breast  with  its  reviving  influence— 
**  With  joy  the  lover  heaid  the  diacant  hope— for 
ttopea,  however  far,  to  aangnine  minds  seem  near.** 
Time  passed  on  without  bringing  in  its  train  any 
hope  to  Allain  of  his  fkther's  relenting ;  it  only 
seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  strengthen  his  resolu- 
tiaa,  and  render  him  more  iuflexfbU,  while  hia  aon 
wia  daily  deprecatiBg  the  maxim  of  Homoe,  while 
tei  father  had  appmotly  adopted  aa  his  own,  wbieh 
Flopa  tnmalatea  th«a 
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—  •  Get  money,  money  still. 
And  then  let  virtue  follow,  if  she  will.** 

He  had  forborne  to  visit  at  Mr.  Weston's  for  se- 
veral days,  when  late  one  alternoon  his  wayward 
steps  brought  hipi  to  the  door,  and  he  entered  jubt 
as  they  were  seating  themselves  to  tea,  of  which 
he  was  invited  to  partake.  Both  father  and  daugh- 
ter appeared  in  high  spirits,  the  former  of  whom 
rallied  him  on  his  woe-begone  looks,  saying,  ^  Al- 
lain, you  look  the  very  antithesis  of  successful 
lovers  generally.  Upon  such  occasions  they  pro- 
fess themselves  made  immeasurably  happy,  by  win- 
ning the  *  angel'  of  their  choico.'' 

•<  Yes,  but  my  dear  sir,  I  am  but  in  part  a  fa^ 
vored  one.  My  father  yet  remains  fixed  in  his  first 
determination,  and  without  that  *  my  lady-love'  re- 
fusee  her  consent  also." 

*<  O  !  as  to  your  father's  refusal,  that  matterabut 
little  now,"  said  Mr.  Weston,  *<  aa  I  think  of  adopt- 
ing his  objection,  and  refusing,  myself  to  let  my 
daughter  wed  any  one,  who  cannot  bring  a  aorrea- 
pondent  dower!" 

«  What  mean  you,  my  dear  sir  1"  exclaimed  Al- 
lain, puzzled  not  a  little  at  such  a  declaration,  aa 
also  by  a  mlschievons  smile  which  sparkled  in  Le- 
ila's eyes.  '*  You  are  not  now  intending  to  refuse 
your  consent  t  And  you,  Lelia  ?"  continued  he, 
turning  to  her. 

She  shook  her  head,  while  her  &ther  answered, 
*<  I  do  not  know  that,  but  will  have  to  take  time  to 
consider  of  it;  and  as  your  father  refused  my 
daughter,  on  the  acore  of  her  want  of  fortune,  I 
could  without  inconsistency,  aa  circumstances  have 
tamed  out,  make  use  of  the  same  argUBMnt,  and 
reply  that  his  son  was  not  a  fit  match  for  my  daugh- 
ter.'"^ 

*«  I  cannot  understand  all  this !  something  has 
occurred  of  which  I  know  not ;  but,  be  it  what  it 
may,  I  am  sure  it  is  nothing  ill.  Pray  explain !" 
"  Why,  air,"  answered  Mr.  Weston,  **  Lelia,  in 
her  own  right,  has  become  possessed  of  a  fortune 
treble  that  your  fcther  required,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen,  whether  I  will  conaent  to  wed  her  to  any 
one  beneath  her  in  point  of  fortune." 

«*  I  give  you  ioy,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  Allain,  rising 
and  grasping  the  hand  of  Mr.  Weston ;  then  turn- 
ing to  Lelia,  he  aaid,  <*  dear  Lelia,  bow  rejoiced  I 
am,  that  lovelineas  and  worth,  such  as  yours,  will 
again  be  restored  to  that  station  in  society  where  I 
found  you  its  brightest  ornament  But,"  aaid  he, 
tummg  again  to  Mr.  Weston,  *<  tell  me  when  and 
how  did  this  take  place  t  and  further,  I  hope  you 
are  not  in  earaeat  in  threatening  to  withhold  your 
conaent  1" 

**  Lelia  can  tell  yon  all  the  particulars,  and  if  she 
is  willing  to  have  you,"  saki  he,  smiling,  « not- 
withatanding  yoor  want  of  a  correspondent  amount 
of  fortune,  T  ahall  not  alter  my  first  decree  in  your 
favor,"  and  taking  hia  hat  he  went  out,  leaving  the 
lovers  alone. 

**  Dear  Lelia  do  explain  all  this  mystery,  but  first 
say  that  yon  do  not  withdraw  your  consent  as  in- 
timated by  yoor  father." 
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<*  I  h»d  hoped,  AUaia,  yvi  knew  mt  better,"  Mid 
she  reproachfully. 

**  Forgive  me,  LelU,  I  did  not  doubt  even  when 
I  asked ;  bot  my  mind  has  been  so  tortured  these 
few  months  back,  that  every  incident  alarms  me." 
'*  Well,  I  forgive  yon,  but  doubt  no  more !" 
'*  Dear,  dear  Lelia,"  cried  be,  clasping  her  to  his 
breast,  *<  how  inestimably  dear  are  you  to  this  heart! 
But  go  on,  and  let  me  hear  how  this  occurred." 

**  Well,  then  release  roe,  and  I  will  do  so,"  and 
seating  themselyes  together  on  the  so(S^  while  Al- 
lain  still  retained  her  hand,  she  began  with  a  smile, 
as  she  said,  **  About  a  week  ago  I  dreamed*  that 
certain  numbers  in  a  lottery  dhoui  to  draw  would 
be  the  high  prize,  and  that  I  could  find  the  ticket 
at  a  certain  office.  I  awoke,  and  banishing  the 
though  of  it  from  my  mind,  I  slept  again,  when 
the  same  scene  wae  presented  to  my  sleeping  fancy, 
with  the  addition  of  the  color  of  the  ticket,  and  the 
amount  of  the  prize  to  which  it  would  be  entitled. 
This  made  such  an  impression  upon 'my  mind,  that 
in  the  morning  I  related  it  to  my  father,  who  after 
thinking  a  moment  advised  me  to  purchase  the 
ticket  if  I  could  find  it  at  the  office  designated.  I 
consented  to  accompany  him  thither,  although  I 
had  but  little  or  no  faith  in  it,  and  deemed  it  wast- 
ing money.  In  the  course  of  the  dsy  we  called  at 
the  office,  and  there  found  the  ticket  in  the  lottery 
as  it  appeared  to  me.  Suffice  it  the  drawing  widi 
reoaiTed,  and  I  was  entitled  to  the  prise.  I  confess 
I  was  overjoyed  at  the  event,  as  thereby  I  would 
be  enabled  to  place  my  father  in  a  Une  ef  life  more 
consonant  with  his  deserts,  and  mayhap  I  was  some- 
what pleased  upon  my  own  aecoont,  as  I  would 
therdby  be  enabled  to  reward  one  who  deoerted  not 
the  ui^ortunate." 

Her  T9ice  trembled  as  she  concluded,  and  AUaki 
caught  her  to  his  l>reast,  ae  they  both  tfhed  tears  of 
delight  at  the  <*sober  certainty  of  their  waking  bias." 
Allain  soon  unfolded  to  his  father  the  changethat 
had  taken  place  in  the  prospects  of  Miss  Weston, 
and  with  mock  gravity  begged  bis  father's  intercee- 
aion  with  her  fether,  as  he  had  now  intimated  his 
intention  of  withdravring  his  consent,  unless  he 
brought  a  dower  as  great  n  that  of  his  daughter. 
.  **  My  dear  sod,  that  alters  the.  case  very  material- 
ly; if  Miss  Weston  is  possessed  of  a  fotrone  suffi- 
oient,  you  have  my  consent,  and  I  advise  you  to  de- 
iqpatdi  the  afilair.  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Weston,  and 
use  my  influence  with  him ;  we  were  old  acquain- 
tances, and  I  hope  he  has  not  forgotten  me." 

Allain  smiled  as  he  left  bis  father,  at  the  anxiety 
he  manifested  in  an  aflair,  which  but  a  short  time 
ago  he  fortttd  being  mentioned  in  his  presence. 

A  ^ort  period  was  only  sufiered  to  elapee  ere 
Allain  and  Lelia  were  united,  and  all  their  former 
sorrows  forgotten  in  their  present  happiness.  They 
could  exclaim  with  Thompson, 
**  Elappy  they,  the  happiest  of  their  kind. 
Whose  gentler  starB  unite^  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their jbrftiiMt,  and  their  beinge  blend, 
n^  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws^ 
Uonat*fal  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind, 
lliat  binds  their  peace,  and  harmony  itself 


Attuning  all  their  passions  into 
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1  *ve  sometimes  thought  on  woman's  charroB, 

Her  beauteous  form  and  face— 
The  thrilling  raptures  of  her  eye^ 

Her  poetry  of  grace: 
And  feh  that  she  was  bom  to  be, 
A  croaiore  of  bright  destiny. 

But  whilst  I  thought,  I  ponder'd,  too, 

What  trial  and  what  caret 
Oft  veil  Che  prospect  of  her  life, 
<  That  blos8om*d  out  so  fair : 
That  one  so  meek  and  gently  kind. 
Should  be  the  aport  of  evwy  wind. 

I  *ve  thought  on  her  as  laughing  gi?>^ 

*Mid  social  mirth  and  glee ; 
I  \e  seen  her  as  the  winning  belle, 

In  fbetive  company.  . 

The  mother,  wife,  and  sister,  all, 
Id  lowly  cot  and  glitt*riDff  halt 

As  glows  the  pearl  in  ocean  caves, 

Fkr  down  amid  the  deep. 
Or  shining  star,  looks  down  above 

On  naiure*s  quiet  sleep ; 
So  glows  her  mind  with  precepts  firaught. 
By  virtue  and  decorum  taught. 

T  is  this  that  sheds  a  halo  round, 

And'laseinates  the  heart. 
Compels  esteem,  nay,  4ures  to  love ; 

True  joys  to  me  impart ; 
Of  tbb  possQas*d,  th^  sway  a  powV 
More  lasting  than  the  fleeting  hour« 

Oh  there 's  a  sou^  a  meaning,  when 

The  polished  mind  reflects, 
The  brightness  6f  a  womanV  love. 

Which  rugged  man  respects : 
And  I  am  one,  whose  aim  shall  be. 
To  chum  a  bride  just  sash  as  she. 

Let  others  eonrt  at  Beauty's  shrine, 

And  r»se  aloud  their  voice. 
At  smile  and  dimple,  wit  and  jest. 

But  the  modest  mind 's  my  choice  ^^ 
Ennobling  tenden^  to  aiake 
The  married  life  a  happy  state. 
PkiUd,  i899.  A  vouKO  Bac0. 

Politioal  lytegcan  coofpier  kingdoms  witfacmf 
ilghtiog  and  soinetiines  withotit  the  lois  of  m 
battle.  It  pres  aad  resumes  emplofmeBt ;  our 
smt  a  mountain  to  a  mole  fain,  and  raise  a  nele 
hiH  to  a  mountain ;  hath  presided  for  many  ycArs 
at  oommittees  and  electioos  ^  can  wash  a  Uack" 
a^moor  white ;  can  make  a  saint  of  ap  allieiit, 
aod  a  patriot  of  a  profliiiate ;  o«B  fttrnish  leniini 

iaistefs  w¥k  iataBigeaoe ;  asd  raiM  er  let  M 
the  credit  elte  Mttiea^-^S^^ 
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THE   REICUEO. 

k  TA£X   or  TBX  TLOmnA   WAB. 

It  wta  on  a  pleMmt  ovoDing  in  October,  when 
tho  stoQt  hooTta  of  a  certain  Mction  of  Florida 
ware  aaMabled  according  to  appointment  at  the 
dwelling  of  Captain  Stewart  He  had  served  in 
the  revolution,  and  kia  locka  were  grayed  with 
eaventy  toileome  yeara.  In  hia  early  life  while 
enlisted  against  the  Indiana,  he  had  been  noted  for 
activity  and  conrage ;  and  now,  when  tales  of  wo 
were  related  to  hhn— when  he  heard  of  the  mother 
and  child  at  cmce  butchered,  while  the  holband 
was  preeerved  to  undergo  a  more  painful  fete^he 
was  again  endued  with  the  strength  and  ardor  «f 
yooth. 

The  Indians  were  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  hoo- 
tili^ ;  and  their  present  warfare  was  still  charac- 
terised with  cunning  and  cruelty. 

They  frequently  had  plighted  their  faith ;  and 
auddeoly  attacking  the  whites,  either  at  once  cut 
tiMa  down  or  subjected  them  to  uifparaUed  tor- 
tvee.  The  people  en  the  frontiers  had  now  be- 
come thoroufl^y  convinced  that  the  best  and  only 
coarse  to  pursue  would  be  retaliation,  and  the 
keeping  of  a  strict  and  constant  guard,  should  the 
Indians  be  discovered  entering  the  tenritorj  of  the 
settlers. 

Rude  and  temporary  forts  bad  been  erected,  and 
measures  concvrted  fer  speedily  forming  the  in- 
habitants into  a  defensive  or  offensive  state,  when- 
ever necessity  should  require.  There  had  already 
been  several  rencontres  in  the  neighborhood  be- 
tween the  whites  and  the  Indians,  ioA  much  dan- 
ger was  apprehended.  No  one  would  venture 
any  ^stance  from  home  without  a  gun  or  some 
other  weapon ;  and  it  was  with  heaitation  and  ha- 
sard  the  peof^e  came  to  the  meeting  before  men- 
tioned. Its  design  was  partly  to  talk  of  some  com- 
mon racnns  of  defence,  and  partly' to  spend  a  social 
evening  with  Gaptafai  Stewart  The  particular 
business  of  the  meeting  bemg  concluded.  Captain 
Stewart  wfs  requested  to  recount  some  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  his  younger  daya.  The  propoaal  was 
readilj  acquiesced  in,  lor  he  delighted  as  much  as 
he,  excelled  in  telling  hia  former  exploits  and  es- 
capee. Then  attention  was  quickly  engaged  in 
the  narration  of  the  Indian  wars  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution  and  the  part  he  hsd  taken  in  them.— 
They  eagerly  listened,  while  hour  afler  hour  rolled 
on,  and  none  seemed  willing  to  depart  Their 
minds  were  fired  with  revenge  as  they  heard  of  the 
bloody  deeds  of  the  savage :  and  they  longed  for 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  foea  and  avenging 
the  death  of  their  race.  All  was  as  still  as  the 
giave^  except  the  plaintive  voice  of  the  old  man  as 
it  rriiearsed  in  solenm  accents  the  dark  actions, 
unknown  to  any  surviving  besides  himself.  Occa- 
sionally, also,  a  sigh  and  a  gritting  of  the  teeth 
would  dieoover  their  fadward  emotions.  A  distant 
shrisk  vibrated  indistinctly  in  their  ears— it  grew 
louder  and  louder,  till  the  ye^of  theeavages  start- 
ed them  as  though  a  train  of  lightning  ^  shot 


thaaoghllM  fMot  They  far  a  moment  ^ed  one 
another  in  suspense,  and  then  instinctively  rushed 
to  their  fire-arms.  Each  carefully  examined  his 
piece  to  see  if  it  were  well  loaded>-and  again  they 
stood  horror-stridLen :  but  it  was  for  a  nMHuent— 
Captain  Stewart  at  this  was  roused ;  hb  eyes, 
though  dimmed  by  age,  now  gleamed  like  a  tiger*s, 
and  springing  through  the  dcMr,  he  cried  *<  Follow 
me.'*  He  was  pron^Kly  obeyed  by  all  but  a  few 
whom  he  had  ordered  to  remain  at  the  house  to 
defend  it  in  case  of  attack.  He  exhorted  his  men  to 
be  of  good  cheer,  and  to  confide  in  him  as  a  leader 
and  in  themselvee  as  a  full  match  for  the  Indians ; 
at  the  same  time  bounding  fleetly  and  silently 
along :  he  posted  his  n>en  behind  trees  and  loga, 
and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

In  a  few  moments  a  female,  whom  they  sup- 
posed to  be  a  aquaw  from  her  appearance,  was 
seen  making  all  haste  toward  them.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  she  had  been  running  long  and  was  ex- 
cessively tired.  Her  face  was  swollen,  her  eyes 
asemed  ready  to  guah  from  their  sockets,  and  she 
gasped  like  a  dying  person.  She  continued  on, 
and  was  almost  past;  when  a  party  of  Semlnoles 
were  seen  pursuing  at  fbll  speed.  The  moon 
shone  brightly  and  the  settlers  were  expert  shooters 
and  consequently  if  not  discovered  would  possess 
a  great  advantage.  Their  own  party  numbered 
fifteen,  and  the  red-men  about  twenty-fire.  They 
couched  behind  their  coverings  In  awful  silenoe, 
knowing  that  to  be  discovered  might  be  fetal  to 
many.  The  savages  were  now  opposite  to  them, 
and  presented  an  6:|cellent  marit.  Every  man 
was  prepared  and  waited  the  signal^Captain 
Stewart  fired;  and  down  tumbled  the  chief— 
groaned  and  died.  The  sons  of  the  wood  halted, 
looked  wildly  around,  and  ^e  next  moment  were 
themselves  laid  bw  with  their  leader. 

The  few  who  remained  wheeled  with  precipita- 
tion, and  with  words  threatening  a  horrid  reviinge, 
darted  through  the  trees  in  the  same  direction  as 
they  had  approached.  The  female  when  she  per- 
ceived that  friends  were  so  near,  had  sunk  insen- 
sible to  the  ground.  She  was,  of  coarse,  the  first 
object  that  claimed  their  attention  afler  the  battle. 
They  could  now  easily  distinguish  her  as  a  white, 
though  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  dead  or 
alive.  There  was  a  stream  running  near,  however, 
and  her  head  being  bathed  with  its  water,  the 
spark  of  life  could  be  perceived  to  be  not  quite  ex- 
tinct   Still  death  clenched  her  with  an  iron  hold. 

The  contest  was  long  and  doubtful.  At  length 
she  revived,  and  so  rapidly  gained  strength,  tibat 
being  supported  by  a  person  on  each  side,  she  was 
able  to  walk.  In  the  mean  time  the  Indiana  who 
had  fidlen  were  examined,  and  proved  to  be  the 
aame  who  had  long  infested  that  region  of  coun- 
tiy,  and  had  been  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  in- 
habitants. Buckeye  was  their  leader — a  gigantic 
and  hideous  monster,  femed  for  his  cruelty  and  all 
the  qualities  which  constitute  a  good  Indian  war- 
rior. When  they  were  satisfied  t^t  each  body  was 
really  dead,  and  that  it  was  net  a  feintrmade,  as  is 
the  cnstom  often  of  the  savages  to  eecape  dcetrac- 
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tioo,  tbej  depofited  the  eor|«nf  in  the  trmk  of  a 
Uig«,  hoUow  tree,  a  few  rode  distant,  inteadinf  to 
bury  them  in  the  morning.  Tbej  then  retoined 
toward  the  house.  They  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  the  x^ort  of  a  gnn  which  aeemed  to  origi- 
nate at  or  near  the  hoose  was  heard,  and  imme- 
diately was  followed  hy  a  rapid  soecession  of  dii> 
charges,  together  with  the  shouts  of  those  either 
urging  on  an  assault  or  repelling  one.  Captain 
Stewart  and  his  party  made  all  haste  toward  the 
scene  of  action,  signifytng  their  approach  in  the 
hope  of  frightening  the  enemy  and  invigorating 
their  companions.  But  the  former  were  not  so 
easily  iotimidated,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time 
before  the  united  forces  were  able  to  drive  them 
off,  Pioally,  however,  the  Indians  gave  way  and 
were  pursued  by  a  circuitous  rout  to  the  wood  be- 
fore mentioned,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  their 
brethren.  The  white*  then  stopped  and  retraced 
their  journey  homo,  deeming  it  imprudent  to  con- 
tinue the  cliaae.  Sentinels  were  set,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  nigkt,  a  new  council  was  convened, 
additional  measures  Were  taken  and  great  prepara- 
tions were  resolved  upon. 

In  the  meantime  the  stranger  had  been  taken 
into  another  room,  washed,  clothed  in  a  civilised 
dress,  and  rendered  comfortable.  As  she  was 
about  to  give  her  history,  according  to  a  movement 
of  the  whole  company — she  asked  if  a  person  re- 
sided near  named  Captain  Stewart.  The  old  man 
looked  her  steadily  in  the  &ce,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment was  hugging  her  within  his  arms.  Stie  was 
a  darling  grand-daughter  upon  whom  he  had  doated, 
and  who  had  disappeared  several  years  before. — 
Her  &ther  and  mother  both  had  been  lost  in  in- 
fancy, and  she  had  been  accustomed  to  her  grand- 
father as  a  &ther.  The  event  above  spoken  of 
almost  turned  his  brain ;  but  time  in  a  great  degree 
were  off  its  effects,  and  he  firmly  believed  his 
daughter  dead.  Some  attributed  it  to  the  Indians, 
but  by  most  it  was  thought  she  had  been  drowned 
in  a  rapid  river  that  ran  a  short  distance  from  the 
house.  And  now  by  her  sudden  return  he  was 
distracted  for  a  short  time  with  joy  almost  as  much 
as  before  he  had  been  with  grief.  After  all  were 
composed  she  commenced  her  tale  anew.  She  had 
rambled  two  or  three  miles  into  the  forest  to  gather 
berries,  unconscious  of  the  danger  to  which  she 
was  exposed.  The  sun  was  scarcely  an  hour  high 
and  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  storm  when 
she  first  thought  of  returning.  The  clouds  grew 
black  and  lowering,  and  at  length  she  could  hardly 
see  to  make  her  way  through  the  thickets  that  be- 
came mere  and  more  irapa«able  as  she  proceeded. 
The  rain  too  came  on  with  extraordinary  violence; 
and  the  vivid  Hghtnhig  as  it  fiitted  across  the  heavens 
only  increased  llie  intervening  darkness  and  aug- 
mented her  despondency.  At  last  wearied,  she  sunk 
down  under  a  wide  spreading  oak  and  fell  asleep. 
When  she  awoke  in  the  morning  she  renewed  her 
journey,  but  continually  advanced  farther  from 
home.  She  was  about  noon  met  by  a  band  of  In- 
dbns  who  carried  her  a  great  way  into  the  interior. 
At  first  she  was  treated  with  much  barbarity,  but 


alleiwaid  the  son  of  a  neighboring  chief  seeing 
her  was  enamored  with  her  beauty  and  carried  her 
to  his  village,  where  on  account  of  his  influence 
she  met  with'  kindness  and  respect  She  agreed  to 
marry  him  after  a  few  years  had  elapsed ;  to  which 
he  assented. 

Year  succeeded  year  and  yet  no  opportunity  of 
escape  was  presented.  Although  in  a  very  short 
time  she  had  become  initiated  into  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Indians,  still  there  was  a  hank- 
ering in  her  hosom  after  civilisation  and  abeeoee 
but  heightened  the  affeetion  toward  her  friends^ — 
It  was  a  ha:^  evening  in  October,  when  fatigued 
with  the  labors  of  a  day  spent  in  picking  berries, 
she  strolled  out  a  little  way  from  the  village  and 
sat  exhausted  and  feverish  upon  a  log.  The  moon 
shed  a  partial  light  over  the  surrounding  scene, 
and  here  and  there  a  star  seemed  to  struggle  for 
existence.  A  dead  alienee  prevailed,  save  when  at 
times  a  gently  rushing  wind  would  stir  up  the 
leaves.  A  dark  forest  lay  boundlesr  at  her  back 
and  stretching  its  gloomy  arms  on  either  side, 
edged  the  distant  horizon  in  front  Her  mind  im- 
pelled by  such  a  scene  and  such  a  situation  na- 
turally turned  with  powerful  enery  to  the  recoUec- 
tien  of  home  and  its  long  lost  pleasures.  **  Perhaps 
my  aged  fiither  now  lies  in  the  grave,  having  been 
overcome  with  grief  for  his  lost  child;  or  is  a 
mangled  victim  of  a  red  man's  cruelty  ;  or  may  be 
now  writhing  at  the  stake."  Stung  to  madncias 
with  ouch  r^eetions  she  had  almost  resolved  to 
destroy  herself  and  involve  as  many  of  her  Other's 
and  so  of  her  enemies  as  poisible  in  the  same  de- 
struction.   Every  avenue  to  hope  had  been  dosed. 

She  buried  her  Uet  within  her  h^  and  gave  way 
to  a  flood  of  tears.  A  sound  of  joy  aroused  her 
from  the  lethargy  into  which  she  had  kunk.  She 
raised  her  head  and  looked  around  but  could  per- 
ceive no  one.  The  moon  was  now  just  disappear- 
ing behind  the  mountain  trees  that  reared  their 
h>fty  oresto  to  the  clouds,  and  old  Night  was  £Mt 
spreading  his  black  mantle  over  the  earth.  Again 
a  sound  broke  forth,  and  now  she  faintly  descried  a 
band  of  warriors  frantic  with  ecstacy  approaching. 
A  fettered  captive  of  noble  mien  and  noble  gait 
was  the  result  of  an  assault  upon  the  white  settle- 
ments. The  party  arrived  at  the  village  and  was 
soon  greeted  by  the  inmates.  The  war  drum  was 
beat;  the  war  song  sung,  and  the  war  danoe  danced 
around  the  prisoner.  The  stake  was  set  and  the 
fiiggotv  wore  heaped  high  around  it  The  torch 
was  ready  and  the  victim  ascended.  No  feeling  of 
lear  or  dismay  even  now  crept  over  his  stem  fea- 
tures, but  while  the  fiendish  yells  of  the  savage 
rent  the  sky,  he  calmly  prayed,  and  trusted  to  lus 
God..  The  parched  fiiel  was  a!rtMit  to  mount  into 
a  blaae  when  a  saviour  appeared.  She  plead  and 
•he  threatened.  The  chief  as  he  gaied  upon  her 
lovely  countenance,  as  he  saw  the  tear-drops  roll 
down  her  exquisite  form  was  melted  by  her  loveli- 
ness and  alarmed  by  her  menaces.  His  couuaaod- 
ing  voice  quelled  the  storming  fury  of  the  savages 
and  the  captive  was  rescued  fhim  the  jaws  of  death. 
The  time  q>pohrted  for  a  union  between  the  chiaf 
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sod  tbfi  white  girt  wta  drawing  nigh,  and  tha  ne- 
I  oetnty  of  flight  wm  nrgent.  A  plan  vdth  the  cap- 
tiTe  waa  arranged,  which  she  was  enabled  by  her 
addreaia  and  hiat  to  pat  into  operation.  They 
j  were  jott  entering  the  wood  that  reached  almost  to 
Captain  Stewart's  house,  when  a  band  of  parsuing 
SaminoJes  were  seen  coining  from  another  wood 
about  a  mile  distant.  TImj  themselves  were  also 
obaenred.  The  settler  pointed  the  way  to  the 
nearest  house  and  told  her  to  run  for  her  life.  He 
hinnelf  bounded  off  in  another  direction  in  the 
hope  of  diverting  the  Indians.  But  the  savages 
divided,  and  eadi  exclusively  followed  one  of  the 
whites.  The  settler  with  the  most  consummate 
skill  foiled  his  eneoues.  After  having  lost  his 
track  the  Indians  attacked  Captain  Stewart's  house 
suspecting  he  had  fled  there  for  refuge ;  and  hence 
originated  the  two  parties,  and  the  events  related 
in  the  former  part  of  the  tale ,  and  thus  the  rescued 
proved  again  the  rescuer.  Fervent  thanks  were 
returned  to  Providence,  and  the  night  ipent  in 
talk  tiU  the  aaslem  heavens  were  streaked  with 
fad.  The  bodies  of  the  follen  Indians  were  buried, 
and  then  each  family  musing  and  full  of  wonder 
letumed  to  its  homs.  If  any  of  my  gentle  readers 
should  happen  even  to  pass  through  that  part  of 
tike  coontrjr,  the  good  old  veterans,  both  men  and 
women,  will  delight  to  recount  to  him  the  history 
of  that  night,  and  no  doubt  they  will  also  tell  how 
the  gallant  hero  and  heroine  being  joined  in  matri- 
mony, now  live  in  comfort  and  plenty,  the  iwrents 
of  a  ruddy  little  stock — the  image  of  its  sire  abd 
grand-eire,  and  how  the  hoary  head  and  tettering 
steps  of  the  Revolutifciary  officer  are  supported  by 
his  loving  and  faithful  progeny.  R.  N. 

WELL  AT  ALLAHABAD.  INDIA. 

Among  the  numerous  public  works  which  dis- 
tinguished the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  the 
Bmperor  Akbar,  is  a  celebrated  boulee,  or  well, 
near  the  capital  of  Allahabad :  it  is  at  this  mom«at 
the  admiration  of  all  travellers.  The  circumforence 
is  abevt  eighty  feet,  and  its  ordinary  dqpth  from 
the  top  of  the  circular  wall  to  the  water  perhaps 
between  eiz^  and  seventy.  In  very  dry  seasons 
the  water  sufaetdes  oonsiderably ;  but  when  the  rain 
has  been  extremely  abundant,  this,  so  it  is  said, 
sometimes  reaches  nearly  to  the  top»  Such  a  ca- 
sualty, however,  rarely  occurs,  if  it  ever  did  occur ; 
for  the  hci  does  not  appear  to  be  by  any  means 
well  authenticated,  and  little  trust  is  to  be  placed 
in  Hindoo  statements,  whether  these  be  of  recent 
eivents,  or  of  such  as  are  based  upon  the  still  more 
tlouhtfal  authority  of  tradition.  The  well  was 
bttOt  by  Akbar  for  the  benefit  of  his  Hindoo  sub- 
jects, to  whose  comforts,  with  a  liberal  and  wise 
policy,  he  was  ever  careful  to  administer.  Upon 
the  summit,  several  yards  from  the  brink,  there  is 
a  handsome 'pavilion,  built  in  the  pecutiar  style 
«f  the  period.  It  is  hexagon,  composed  of  two 
atorisi,  the  last  surmounted  1^  a  small  dome,  from 
which  a  graceful  culice  rises,  forming  an  elegant 
finish  to  the  structure.  There  are  flighu  of  steps 
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an  around  the  weil,  one  mi%  being  hew^  firom  the 
solid  rock ;  and  here  the  stairs  are  cut  at  irregular 
intervals,  so  that  the  water  may  be  reached  with 
the  most  perfect  convenience  at  all  heights.  Near 
the  bottom  is  a  terrace,  under  which  there  appears 
to  be  a  chamber,  two  smafl  windows  looking  out 
upon  the  water,  which  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  spring  never  rises  above  its  ordinary  level. — 
Over  the  terrace  are  entrances  apparently  to  two 
other  chambers,  hollowed  out  of  the  living  stone, 
the  lower  entrance  probably  affi>rding  egress  to  the 
upper  plain.  These  excavations  were  most  likely 
made  by  the  Hindoos  since  the  well  was  construct- 
ed, perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  performing  their 
Idolatrous  rit«s  in  secret  during  the  persecutions  to 
which  they  were  subjected  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  less  humane  and  less  politic  successors  of  Akbar. 
This  wise  monarch  was  particularly  partial  to 
Alkhabad.  He  was  in  fact  the  founder  of  the 
modem  city,  intending  it  as  a  stronghold  to  overw 
awe  the  surrounding  countries,  for  which,  from 
local  dreomstances,  it  was  well  adapted.  In  the 
year  1765  it  was  taken  by  the  British  army  under 
Sir  Robert  Fletcher. 

Allahabad  is  considered  a  place  of  great  sanctity, 
and  is  the  constant  resert  of  numerous  pilgrims. — 
When  a  pilgrim  arrives  here,  he  first  sits  down 
upon  the  brink  of  tho  river  and  has  his  head  and 
body  shaved,  so  that  each  hair  may  Ml  into  the 
water,  the  sacred  writings  promising  him  a  million 
of  years  residence  in  heaven  for  every  hair  thus 
deposited.  After  shaving  he  bathes,  and  the  same 
day  or  the  next,  performs  the  obsequies  of  his  de- 
ceased ancestors.  The  tax  seeming  to  government 
for  permission  to  bathe  is  only  three  rupeea  for  each 
person;  but  a  much  greater  expense  is  ineurred  in 
charity  and  gifts  to  the  Brahamins,  who  are  seen 
sitting  by  the  river  side.  Many  persons  renounce 
life  at  the  holy  eonfluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  by  going  in  a  boat,  after  the  performance 
of  certain  solemnitiM,  to  the  exact  spot  where  th» 
rivers  unite,  where  the  devotee  plunges  into  the 
stream  with  three  pots  of  water  tied  to  his  body. — 
Occasionally  also  some  lives  are  lost  bv  the  eager* 
ness  of  the  devotees  to  rush  in  and  bathe  at  the 
moet  sanctified  spot  at  a  precise  period  of  the  moon, 
when  the  expiation  possesses  the  highest  efficacy. 
The  Bengalesd  usually  perform  the  pilgrimages  of 
Gava,  Benares,  and  Allahabad  during  one  journey, 
and  thereby  acquire  great  merit  in  the  estimation 
of  their  countiymen. 

It  ia  <)uite  a  mtstakea  idea,  that  a  woman 
cannot  keep  a  secret— nobody  to  wdl.— Trust 
her  but  with  half,  or  try  to  keep  itfrom  her  alto- 
gether, and  ^e  Is  sure  to  beat  you,  heeanae  her 
pride  prompts  her  to  find  out  what  the  nan 
thinks  it  ri^ht  to  conceal,  and  then  her  vanity 
induces  her  to  tell  what  she  found  out;  and  this 
in  order  to  show  her  power  of  discovery.— Trust 
all  to  her,  and  she  will  never  betray  you ;  hot 
half  a  ooDfidenoe  is  not  worth  having. 


A  BALLAD. 
DCTritten  by  Charles   Jeffreys; 
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DREAMS  OP  YOtJTH.-iOTB  WILL  FIND  OUT  A  WAY, 


DREAMS  OF  YOUTH. 


Offifinl. 


In  the  inoniiDg  of  life  when  tiw  spirit  is  q>riiigiiigi 
Each  scene  of  mild  beauty  to  wetcome  anew, 
When  our  betrts  are  as  pore  as  the  breeze  that  is 

flinging 
Its  sweets  on  the  roses  when  mantled  with  dew, 
Then  the  dreams  of  our  jronth  are  a  sweet  wetthig 


That  gush  from  the  font  that's  ansoUied  and  free, 

Or  as  wild  as  the  wind  that  careers  on  the 

To  lash  is  ita  fory  each  YaUey  and  tveer 

The  ftitore  looks  bright  as  the  day-star  that's  beam- 

ing. 
The  emblem  of  Hope  'mid  the  world's  stormy  way, 
Or  the  imys  of  the  gem  on  Beaaty's  brow  gleaming. 
As  she  kneels  at  the  altar  in  brilliant  array. 
Fame  points  to  the  laurel  her  Heroes  adorning, 
The  trmnp  of  the  warriors  sounds  sweet  to  onr  ear. 
More  bfi^t  is  thatriston  than  tinta  of  the  ttoming, 
More  winning  than  woman's  eye  dimm'd  with  a  tear* 
Then  Fancy  her  magical  pinione  wide  spieading. 
Would  lead  to  her  sun-Ughted  regions  afar, 
Tell  tales  of  her  votariee  when  in  glory,  or  treading 
Thegokien  paved  courts  'neath  the  light  of  her  star. 
Of  her  poets  whose  songs  have  eoho'd  in  wikfaiess, 
When  breath'd  from  the  lips  of  the  haughty  and  high. 
Or  died  in  sofi  murmurs  when  evening  in  mikioeef'. 
Looks  forth  from  her  purple  robed  throne  in  the  sky. 
We  think  of  no  past  but  the  gambols  of  chiklhood. 
Of  scenes  of  ei\joyment,the  brightest  and  best. 
The  present  is  cdm  as  the  stream  in  the  wikl  waste, 
Whose  irarror4&e  surftee  is  cradled  to  rest. 
And  as  on  the  wide  ocean,  when  driven  to  madnesi, 
The  rays  of  the  light-house  continue  to  bum. 
So  do  we  oh  think  of  those  moments  with  sadness, 
And  sigh  for  the  dreama  of  our  youth  to  return. 
FAtkio.  MsrcA,  1839.  S.  H. 

LOVE  WILL  FIND  OUT  A  WAY. 

X  TALC  or  THE  SXTSKTXSlfTH  CEVTUBT. 

On  Christmas-day,  in  the  year  1636,  at  the  Ab- 
bey churdi  of  St.  Mary  Otteiy,  in  Devonshire,  just 
as  the  host  was  about  to  be  elevated,  a  shrill  voice, 
which  nevertheless  appeared  to  be  half  suffocated 
vri^  emotion,  cried  out  from  the  gallery,  where  the 
monks  were  sitting,  *<  I  am  a  woman,  and  the  Ab- 
bot's  a  vUUin." 

A  great  stir  eiisued  in  the  gallexy.  The  Abbot 
soddralv  presented  himself  in  the  front,  holding  a 
pale  tiXM  frightened-looking  young  man,  one  of  the 
monks.  He  was  himself  much  agitated,  and  ad- 
dressed the  congregation  in  the  following  words: — 
**  The  prayers  c^  all  good  Christian  people  are  de- 
sired lor  an  unhappy  soul,  grevionsly  tormented 
wi^  fits  of  lunacy."  The  young  man  was  then 
carried  out,  and  the  serrice  proceeded. 

'This  ciy,  and  the  extraordinary  circvmstanoe 
that  foDowed  it,  excited  great  talk  in  the  neighbor- 


Neither  the  Abbot  nor  Us  sMoks  enjoyed 
the  best  rsputation.  His  example  liad  undone  the 
'  of  his  doctrine }  for  he  vroold  fidi^  have 
liad  a  monopoly  of  his  license,  bat,  was  forced  to 
compromise  the  matter,  and  wink  at  a  participation* 
His  propensity  to  the  fkir  sex  in  particular,  vras 
notorious.  ThiB  moment  therefinre  the  voioe  vras 
lieard  in  the  .church,  it  was  believed  to  be  th^t  of  n 
I  thongh  with  what  face,  or  under  what 
pretext,  ahe  could  have  been  introduced  among  the 
reverend  Others  on  such  an  occasion,  coaU  not  b^ 
cenjeclured.  On  the  other  hand,  the  person  whti 
had  been  brought  forward  as  needing  the  pravers 
of  the  laity  (which  made  some  of  the  ncdghbars 
veiy  merry  at  the  Abbey's  expense)  was  known  to 
eveiT  body  in  the  Village  for  a  monk  so  afBirt<Hi. 
He  had  never  cried  out  before;  but  that  did  not 
prove  the  impossibility  of  his  having  now  done  it : 
and  thou|^  the  voice  sounded  like  a  woman's  there 
was  no  knowing  how  agony  might  not  have 
wrought  it  to  that  unnatural  pBch. 

OiniioB  was  much  divided  on  ^  subject  PIbo« 
pie  did  not  know  how  to  reconcile  thehr  own  jaT- 
ring  speculations.  Not  so  Lord  Pitxwarren,  n 
powerful  nobleman,  who  had  a  seat  in  the  neigbor- 
hood,  and  who  was  at  variance  vrith  the  Atfbot  A 
kmg  knowledge  of  the  latter's  character,  and  a  di^* 
pule  of  equally  long  standing  respecting  some 
meadows  that  lay  between  their  denains,  inelaied 
him  to  believe  die  worst.  He  set  his  agents  to 
work,  and  soon  got  information  enough  to  exeite 
attention  to  the  mystery  at  eourt ;  thus  gratifying 
himself  in  every  way,  for  he  at  once  indulged  hu 
reseotaMnt,  pleased  the  king  and  hb  minisier,  whs 
wished  for  this  kind  of  information  beyond  aA 
others,  and  indulged  in  eerlahi  visions,  not  only 
respecting  meadows,  but  their  abutments,  which 
turned  out  to  be  well  founded. 

All  that  hie  lordship  had  yet  discovered,  was, 
that  there  was  actually  a  female  in  the  monastery. 
The  monks  denied  that  she  had  been  brought  there 
by  the  Abbot's  connivance^  or  by  any  body's ;  and 
said,  that  a  heavy  punishment  would  foil  on  her 
head.  They  protested,  that  this  female  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  ery  in  the  church  $  that  the  imagi* 
nation  of  the  invalid  had  been  disturbed  by  » 
knowledge  of  her  being  among  them ;  and  that  a 
doe  account  of  her,  and  her  intrusion  into  the  Ab- 
bey, would  be  given  to  the  parishioners.  Mean-* 
vrhUe,  she  vras  under  doss  eonflneaent  in  the 
house  of  a  man  vrho  worked  for  the  monastery ; 
which  was  true.  Something  was  added  about  o^ 
flcious  and  meddling  persons,  jealous  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  churdh;  and  an  artlul  appeal  vra» 
made  from  the  pulpit— to  the  interests  of  the 
parishioners ;  who,  in  foct,  were  not  seny  to  let 
the  Abbot  continue  in  a  reasonable  course  of  scan-' 
dal,  provided  he  distributed  his  usual  quantity  of 
alms,  gave  as  much  good  vrorfc  to  the  laboren,  and 
contintted  to  let  oertain  tenements  at  their  singu* 
lariy  low  rent;  ofllces  of  charity,  in  vrhidi  he  hied 
ahown  great  symptoms  of  becoming  seafous. 

The  monks  were  right  in  their  allegation  respect- 
ing the  mode  in  which  the  fomate  had  esme  among 
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than.  It  was  her  own  doing.  8ha  hadoffimd  her- 
■elC  in  boy's  elothes,  as  an  inmate  of  the  monastenr 
on  anj  tonna,  and  with  a  view  to  enter  on  a  novi- 
ciate: and  nobody,  tiH  of  late,  had  known  that  she 
was  any  other  than  she  pretended.  It  was  observ- 
ed, at  the  same  tine,  that  the  monks  who  gaTe  this 
information  and  who  would  sometimes  cOk  it  be- 
fore it  was  asked,  were  always  the  same  men,  con- 
sisting of  but  two  or  three  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber. The  porter  was  one ;  but  the  rest  were  gen- 
erally loitering  about  the  gate.  None  of  the  others 
Irere  to  be  seen.  A  young  monk  in  particular, 
very  popular  on  account  of  the  sweetness  and 
pensiveneM  of  his  manners,  was  never  to  be  met 
wto. 

The  Mowing  history  ultimately  traspired.  We 
shall  relate  it  in  its  order  up  to  the  period  before 
usy  and  then  go  on  with  what  took  place  in  conse- 
^pienoe  of  the  cry  in  the  church. 

Francis  Periam  was  the  younger  son  of  a  good 
family  atKirton  in  Devonshire.  He  was  designed 
tsx  the  church ;  but  die  intention  was  dropped,  on 
account  of  a  fortune  led  him.  However,  the  church 
wan  unwilling  to  let  him  go.  He  was  kept  much 
at  home,  under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  and  of  the 
priest  who  educated  him ;  but  his  nature  being 
lively  and  sanguine,  the  first  thing  he  did  on  en- 
tering the  world  was  to  fall  in  love.  The  lady  was 
the  first  young  lady  he  had  conversed  with;  and 
the  first  conversation  made  him  her  prisoner.  The 
mother  was  veiy  angry  at  first,  and  gave  the  object 
of  his  passion  a  variety  of  ill  names;  but  finding 
that  she  was  of  good  birth  and  had  a  considerable 
fortune,  her  opinions  changed.  It  was  agreed  that 
nothing  better  could  have  happened  for  the  famUy 
of  the  Periams,  provided  a  due  regard  for  the 
church  could  be  maintained  among  the  progeny  to 
oome.  But  a  new  obstacle  occurred.  The  lady 
would  not  have  the  lover.  She  was  a  haughty 
beauty,  proud  of  a  fortune  twice  as  Urge  as  his, 
and  resolved  to  marry  nothing  under  a  title.  Fran- 
CIS  was  struck  to  the  heart.  His  first  taste  of  the 
world  had  been  very  sweet:  he  was  pleased  with 
every  body  and  cveiy  thing:  the  lady,  who  with 
nil  her  pride  was  a  coquette,  had  encovrged  bis  ad- 
▼ances ;  be  was  good  and  unsuspecting,  and  could 
not  suddenly  awake  to  the  knowledge  that  there 
were  dispositions  less  kind  and  honorable  than  his 
own,  in  persons  of  his  own  age,,  without  a  surprise 
the  most  afliicting.  The  Priest,  who  had  acknow- 
ledg^  the  expediency  of  the  match,  because  he 
could  not  help  it,  now  took  advantage  of  bis  sor- 
row to  press  on  him  the  nothingness  of  the  world. 
Francis  admitted  what  he  said,  but  with  the  hu- 
mility and  patience,  and  not  without  the  hopes  of  a 
lover,  held  it  his  doty  nevertheless  to  see  if  he  could 
not  torn  the  heart  of  a  beauty,  who  thought  too 
much  of  the  pride  of  tLe  eyes.  He  persevered  in 
his  suit  for  two  years.  At  length,  meeting  with  no 
enooorsgement,  nor  even  with  incivility,  which 
might  have  rendered  him  submissive,  or  awakened 
his  resentment,  he  withdrew  in  hopeless  patience 
from  the  world,  and  buried  himself  in  the  monas- 
tciyof  StMaryOttery. 


«<  First  loves,''  quoth  the  Journal,  at  this  part  of 
the  narrative,  « are  things  notably  jeered  at  and 
flouted ;  but  in  good  truth  they  do  color  and  con- 
cern the  lives  of  honest  gentlemen,  more  than  such 
pleasant  companions  wot  of:  and  methinks,  the 
true  uMthod  of  dealing  with  well-disposed  youth,  be 
neither  to  make  too  light  of  such  matters,  nor 
withal  to  carry  an  over-sour  and  formal  counte- 
nance of  restraint,  but  to  deal  frankly  and  honestly 
with  honest  minds,  and  show'  them  rather  what 
sort  of  women  would  be  a  blessing  and  comfort  to 
their  days.  Here  was  a  young  gentleman,  as  tho 
history  will  show,  who,  had  he  been  plainly  guided 
as  to  what  natures  it  were  to  his  profit  to  love,  and 
piit  handsomely  in  the  way  of  them,  instead  of 
being  admonished  by  a  silly  woman  and  a  knavish 
Roman  Prieft  not  to  love  at  all,  would  have  escap- 
ed years  of  doleful  snfieting,  besides  great  peril  to 
his  soul's  health  among  these  pestilent  friars." 
The  vrriter  adds  a  curious  remariu  **  Note,"  saith  he, 
**  that  young  men  which  have  grown  up  with  sis- 
sters,  are  less  exposed  to  this  pcdl  of  foiling  in  love 
unwisely,  than  such  as  be  unused  to  that  kindred ; 
for  that  young  girls  do  use  to  show  their  humors 
and  girlish  weakness  more  freely  in  their  own 
homes,  and  before  they  arrive  at  woman's  estate, 
than  when  they  dress  up  their  behaviour,  like  ^eir 
bodies,  for  them  that  know  them  not:  the  which 
experience  rendcreth  the  young  man  their  brother 
marvellously  cautious  and  acute,  when  he  cometh 
to  bethink  himself  of  a  wife :  for  in  other  women 
he  seeth  other  men's  nsters;  whereas  the  poor 
youth  who  wanteth  that  help  to  feminohgy,  bo- 
holdeth  none  but  Queen  Helens  and  the  ladies  of 
Amadis  de  Gaul ;  and  so  taking  any  painted  foce 
for  an  aun^ell,  findeth,  peradventnre  to  his  dee- 
pair,  that  he  hath  bound  himself  to  a  veray 
dheOr 

It  was  about  three  years  after  the  entrance  of 
Francis  into  the  monastery,  that  a  stripling  of  a 
tender  age  and  apparently  brought  up  witb  deli- 
cacy, presented  himself  at  the  Abbey-gate,  and 
bei^ied  to  be  admitted  as  an  inmate  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. The  vagueness  and  earnestness  of 
his  request  made  the  Abbot  suspect  him  to  be  a 
runaway  youth,  who  was  to  be  sent  back  to  his 
parents ;  but  although  the  little  stranger,  with  great 
firmness  and  gentleness,  decline  giving  an  ac- 
count of  himself,  yet  upon  his  repeated  protesta- 
tions that  he  was  no  such  person,  joined  to  a  look 
of  singular  innocence  and  distress,  and  an  asseve- 
ration that  he  should  die  in  the  neighborhood  if 
they  rejected  him,  the  Abbot  was  induced  to  give 
him  permission  for  a  time,  hoping  that  his  family 
would  not  be  long  before  they  discovered  him. 
The  reverend  fother  was  willing  to  amuse  himself 
meantime  vnth  endeavoring  to  discover  his  secret, 
and  looked  for  honor  and  advantage  in  the  end 
from  those  who  came  to  claim  hhn.  The  youth 
was  clad  as  a  lay-brother,  and  given  the  o&ee  of 
censer-boy  in  the  chapel,  where  his  beauty  render- 
ed  him  an  ^ject  of  admiration.  *<  Little  William," 
said  the  Abbot  in  the  boj's  hearing,  to  a  fovorile 
monk^  -  wanteth  nothing  save  the  being  a  t 
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to  be  aa  angeL  Verily,  at  I  turned  upon  him  the 
ether  day,  whereas  he  knelt  with  the  center,  I 
itarted  for  my  abt,  hit  Titage  and  pretty  teeming 
looked  to  heavenly  amidtt  &e  tweet  odor.  Hey, 
brother  Thomati  What  thinkett  thou  Aaron 
would  have  taid  to  tach  a  Hp  at  hit  beard,  with  a 
woman  to  it!"  Brother  Thomat  who  had  not 
drunk  to  much  aa  my  lord  Abbot,  bowed  with  an 
ab  of  piety,  and  antwered,  that  the  holiett  of  men 
would  have  been  pleated  to  tee  the  encouraging 
manner  in  whieh  it  pleated  hit  lordthip  to  tpeak 
of  youth  and  omplicity.  Little  William  wat  rathej 
turjprited  at  the  manner  in  whieh  youth  and  sim- 
pliaty  were  encouraged;  but  he  looked  down,  and 
threw  into  hit  countenance  at  vague  an  ezprestion 
at  terror  would  allow.  More  th^n  one  circum- 
tCance  had  terrified  him  tince  he  came  to  the  Ab- 
bey. The  inmatea,  at  all  hours,  did  not  appear  to 
contitt  of  men.  Young  at  he  wat,  he  obterved 
more  than  was  expected.  The  Abbot  took  him  to 
be  eleven  or  twelve  at  mott;  but  the  truth  wat,  he 
wat  a  good  twenty. 

Our  reverend  &ther,  in  order  to  worm  hit  tecret 
out  of  the  boy  (for  gottippiag  always  went  a  great 
way  in  reli^out  houset)  consigned  him  to  the 
eare  of  a  hvpocrite  of  a  feUow,  the  above  mentioned 
brother  Thomas,  who  to  untuspecting  eyes  could 
put  on  all  the  appearance  of  sanctiW.  But  the 
reserve  of  innocence  it  often  a  match  tor  the  greattt 
cunning.  William't  companion  inttructed  him  in 
the  relet  of  a  convent,  in  the  duties  of  a  religious 
life,  and  in  the  veneration  and  confidence  which 
those  who  aspire  to  lead  it  (as  he  alwv"  expressed 
his  anxiety  to  do)  owed  to  their  superior.  The 
stranger  listened  with  good  ftith,  and  with  a  reso- 
lution, when  the  time  came,  to  confess  evecy  thing 
but  who  he  was,  and  the  name  of  one  other  person. 
Brother  Thomas  could  discover  nothing. 

The  Abbot,  who  most  likely  was  of  opbion  that 
there  must  be  more  vice  than  virtue  in  this  conceal- 
ment, determined  to  try  what  a  younger  com- 
panion oould  effect.  For  this  purpose,  he  gave 
him  in  charge  to  Francis  Periam,  now  oeleibrated 
fat  his  piety  under  the  name  of  Father  Edmund. 
He  could  not  make  use  of  the  Father  as  a  spy. 
Ckmvinced  by  many  drcumstanoes  that  he  was 
honest,  and  equally  convinced  that  honesty  and 
wisdom  never  went  together,  he  must  have  expect- 
ed to  get  the  secret  out  of  his  simplicity ;  unless 
indeed  his  speeulatiens  went  farther.  It  is  thought, 
tiiat  suspicions  of  aomo  sort  were  excited  in  his 
mind  by  the  manner  ii^  which  the  boy  reseived  in- 
telligenoe  of  his  new  associate.  *'  You  know  him  V 
said  the  Abbot 

**  He  is  known  to  every  one,*'  taid  the  youth, 
blushing  deeply :  **  I  fear  me  1  shall  make  a  sorry 
companion  for  one  of  his  exceneDce.** 

''He knows  you,  peradventurer*  resumed  the 
Abbot 

''That  I  warrant  he  does  not,"  said  the  boy 
«'  he  is  the  last— I  mean,  that  in  my  own  country— 
I  will  attend  him,  my  lord,  with  aU  fitting  rever- 
The  Abbot  aent  him  immediatriy  to  Fa^ 


ther  Edmund,  and  than  directed  hia  fiwiliar  teke^ 
a  strict  eye  upon  them  both. 

Father  Edmund,  though  aa  honest  at  the  Abbot 
thought  him,  was  not  quits  so  devoted  to  hia  ]hp»- 

sion.  A  residence  of  three  years  in  the  monn*- 
tsry  had  shocked  him  by  discovering,  thai  monks 
were  neither  sueh  holy  people,  nor  himself  ae  in- 
veterate a  lover,  as  he  had  supposed.  He  IbaiHi 
tut  thoughts  wandering  towasd  a  gentle  and  phan- 
tive  voioe,  which  he  heani  sometimes  among  the 
nuns  of  a  neighboring  choir.  He  began  te  reeol- 
leet  that  lus  mistress's  voiee  was  harah,  and  har 
Cms  not  mnch  gifted  with  sensibility.  He  trieAisi 
vain  to  remember  even  a  clever  saying  that  wnn 
her  own,  or  a  tender  speech  whieh  her  manoen  to 
every  body  had  not  contradicted.  He  callsd  to 
mind,  that  he  had  once  envied  a  little  dog.  which 
she  used  to  pinch  on  the  ear  UU  it  harked.  The 
trick  now  appeared  to  him  cruel  and  unfaminino. 
His  eyes  were  opened  to  the  rash  action  he  had 
been  guilty  of  in  devoting  himself  to'  a  rehgtoas 
life;  and  there  waa  nothing  in  the  idonastery  to 
reconcile  it  He  saw  plainly,  that  some  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  superior  included,  wese  licentieiQe 
men  of  the  worid;  one  or  two  fanatical  and  nko- 
rose;  and  Uie  rraiainder^a  knot  of  grown  children, 
fill!  of  petty  jealousies,"  and  tormeoted  with  the 
miseiy  of  net  knowing  how  to  pass  their  time:  for 
this  was  a  monastery  in  which  no  handicraft  occu- 
patien  was  permitted.  Our  poor  brother  was  now 
in  danger  of  becoming  licentious  or  morose  him- 
self. His  sincerity,  aided  bv  the  g^entte  vmce  of 
the  nun,  interfered,  and  rendered  him  a  shame  to 
the  convent,  and  the  love  and  admiration  of  the 
villagers.  A  little  ambition  mingled  with  his  vir- 
tue. He  thought  wbat  a  reverb  and  gracefbl 
thing  the  office  of  Abbot  might  be  made,  imd  lent 
an  ear  that  alsjrmed  him  to  every  account  of  what 
was  passfaig  in  the  world.  The  Abbot  of  8t  Mary 
Ottery  was  a  lord  of  parliament  Father  Edmund 
might  become  a  lord  of  pariiament,  and  the  whole 
Christian  world  be  the  better  for  his  exertions. 
Meanwhile  he  grew  pale  and  thin,  and  one  aort  of 
melancholy  was  amtituied  for  another.  The 
nun's  voice  irritated  his  curiosity.  He  thought,  if 
he  could  but  see  her,  that  the  foce  might  turn  out 
to  be  a  poor  one;  and  he  had  done  with  mere  faces 
for  ever.  Alas !  thought  he,  and  vrith  voices  too ! 
No  gentle  voice  must  ever  talk  vrith  me !  No  heart 
be  made  happy  by  Father  Edmund!  There  was 
a  monk  with  a  very  soft  effeminate  voice,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  as  great  a  knave  as  any  in  the 
house.  He  tried  to  assimilate  the  tones  of  tbta 
man  with  those  of  the  fomale  chorister ;  and  to 
persuade  himself,  that  all  such  voices  were  hypo- 
critticaL 

It  was  at  this  period  that  William  was  introdocsd 
to  his  new  friend.  He  was  received  with  a  cor- 
diafity,  which  he  did  not  seem  to  return.  And  yet 
he  appeared  happy.  It  is  only  bashfhbiess,  thought 
the  other,  gasing  with  admiration  on  his  beantifol, 
glowing  fs€e,  which  he  thought  he  had  seen  before. 
When  he  heard  his  voice, he  started.    "Haveyou 
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no  kindi«(l  hereaboutfy  mj  gcntla  boy  1"  aikod  the 
fHar. 

<*  Tes,**  answered  the  boj,  thrown  off  his  guard 
bj  hk  new  aoqaaintance :  **yee,  indeed  { — no;— I 
nean  m  eaj,  I  sorely  haire ;  hot  she  has  retired 
ffom  the  world." 

^  In  the  nunnery  1" 

^Yea  £ither»  in  the  nunnery.  She  has  bad 
iBsny  misfortmiee." 

««Poor  sool,'*  ejaeulated  the  othef(  "and  se 
yottmcl*! 

•>Not  a^yen  young/'  said  Wilfiaoi;  «'abeat 
Ihfee-aid-forty/'  Father  Ednond  oosld  not  help 
snlliiig  at  his  mistake.  Anether  eheati  thought 
hstf  another  impostore  !— 

^Sovny  little  (nend,"  he festmied,  "and  what 
misbrtones  hate  been  hard  with  yon,  that  yon 
oome  among  us  at  so  tender  an  ageV  The  boy 
Uvshed  like  scarlet.  He  replied  with  great  hu- 
mihty,  that  he  knew  of  none  except  the  vain  world 
itself.  **  And  how  has  the  world  proved  itself  Tain 
to  thee  t^'  asked  the  friar,  in  a  tone  as Khe  conld 
not  take  the  ebsenratioii  ibr  senonsk 

•<  It  has  saAy  hart  those  whom  I  lote,"  replied 
tfie  yoath»  dropping  the  last  word  as  if  he  covM 
htfdiy  spnk  it.  The  tears  came  into  the  eyes  of 
Father  Bdmund,  to  find  so  much  tenderness  in  a 
boyk  He  reaelved  not  to  press  too  soon  upon  the 
history  of  one  so  capable  of  such  refinement 
'  Two  or  three  day's  acquaintance  not  only  in- 
creased the  regard  of  Father  Edmund,  but  made 
him  think  with  uneasiness  of  the  time  at  which 
they  must  part;  for  part,  he  had  resolved  they 
should.  He  saw,  not  without  surprise,  the  great 
influence  he  possessed  over  all  the  boy's  thoughts 
snd  determinattons,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
take  adTantage  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
him  to  society.  He  should  lose  a  friend)-*-a  drea£ 
fnl  thought  in  that  friendless  place ;  but  he  must 
do  his  duty,  and  not  let  another  heart  be  sacrificed. 
He  observed  that  his  new  friend  woold  often  gaxe 
at  him  with  wistfnlness,  and  then  abruptly  turn 
away.  Surely,  thought  he,  I  cannot  resemble  one 
of  whom  he  is  enamoured.  Love  is  impossible  at 
his  age ;  and  what  likeness  to  a  ftir  maiden  can  be 
seen  in  my  holtow  cheeks  t  Is  his  story  true?  Can 
there  be  leasing,  even  in  a  visage  like  that  t  He 
teSs  me  of  nusfortones  that  have  driven  hhn  hither, 
and  yet  withal  he  seems  to  grow  happier  daily. 
This  contradiction  was  very  visible.  William, 
though  grave  enough  in  the  presence  of  others,  and 
apparently  anxious  to  avokl  their  notice,  exhibited 
at  times  a  pleasure  amounting  to  gaiety  in  the  com- 
pany of  Father  Bdmund.  He  came  to  him  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  mofning,  and  remained 
with  him  as  long  as  he  eould.  M  hen  the  other 
spoke,  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  pure  happiness  to 
listen.  If  he  sent  him  for  a  book,  he  flew  with  a 
ssct  of  transport,  and  came  back  like  lightning.-  On 
one  occasion,  the  boy  contrived  to  let  him  know, 
that|^  mistress,  the  haughty  beauty  who  had  re- 
jected him,  was  dead;  and  upon  the  others  ex- 
hibiting little  signs  of  emotioii,  he  fell  into  an  un- 
it ef  Mighty  whidi  the  good  brathar 


was  obliged  to  reprove.  Bat  theao  extravagant 
spiriu  did  not  last  long.  The  monk  pressed  for 
his  history.  He  showed  him  the  duty  and  neces- 
sity, especially  in  one  so  young,  of  being  explicit 
and  plain-dealing ;  told  him  how  every  body  ought 
to  i^ieak  the  truth,  who  wished  to  be  loved  in  this 
world,  much  more  in  heaven  and  by  the  angels ; 
and  entreated  him,  in  particular,  to  unbosom  him- 
self with  the  utadust  confidence  to  his  fHcnd,  who 
was  anxious  for  his  wel£ue,and  felt  himself  bound 
to  contribute  to  it.  Little  William  drank  in  every 
word  with  alteniate  delight  and  aorrow.  •«Be- 
verend  fother,"  said  he, «  all  that  you  utter  is  next 
to  the  Words  of  Sainu  in  my  heidiDg.  Further- 
more, I  f(Ml  that  I  ought  to  go  hence,  and  not  run 
the  hazard  of  troubling  any  body:— for-^"  and 
without  addding  his  reasons,  poor  WiUiaB  melted 
into  tears.  He  wept  long  and  fervently,  but  vrith- 
out  noiae.  « If  I  must  tell  my  steiy  or  go,"  said 
he  taking  at  length  his  hands  away  from  his  face, 
and  apeaking  with  more  composure,  but  not  with- 
out many  blushes,  **  I  must  even  resume  my  pil- 
grimage;  for  there  are  some  in  this  place,  in  whoee 
eyes  1  could  never  date  tobe  known  for  the  shame- 
less varlet  they  would  deem  me."  WUUam's  lan- 
guage ofien  struck  Father  Edmund  aa  being  above 
his  years.  His  tone  of  voice  would  often  effoet 
the  other  still  BM>re  stmngely.  A  day  or  two  af* 
terward,  having  been  watching  all  night,  the  father 
fell  asleep  in  tho  Abbey-garden.  On  awaking,  he 
aaw  the  boy  kneeling  beside  him.  His  eyes  were 
raised  to  heaven,  and,  he  was  making  strange  ges- 
ticulations. 

"What  are  you  doing,  William!"  William 
leaped  up  in  dismay. 

**I  thought,"  said  he,  «<yeu  would  have  slept 
heavily  after  that  grievous  watch;  but  I  was  only 
piriHng  down  a  blessing  on  yeur  head  for  your 
kindness  to  me." 

«•  PoOr  boy !"  said  the  father ;  "  yeur  sbrrows,  be 
they  what  they  may,  will  harm  both  mind  and 
body,  if  you  do  not  leave  this  place.  You  aie 
paler  even  now,  than  when  you  came.  Tou  must 
reveal  the  cause  of  your  trouble,  and  enable  us  to 
begin  your  life  anew.  I  tell  the  boy,"  added  he 
with  vehemence,  afraid  that  his  own  regret  gave 
too  gentle  and  unimportant  a  turn  to  his  voice, — 
<<  I  tell  thee,  there  is  no  reason  fat  thy  sojourn 
among  us  :-*thou  mustj^."  And  he  spoke  the 
last  word  in  a  tone  of  anger. 

*<  I  am  very  young  and  foolish,"  answered  Wil- 
liam, trembling;  <*  I  pray  thee  be  patient  with  me, 
aad  I  will  go.    Heaven  has  said  it^ 
Coashukm  ia  our  otxt  K«. 

A  man  of  excaedinsly  contracted  nind,  wag 
one  day  complaintiig  to  an  aoqaaintatice,  that  he 
had  a  very  no  vte  pain  not  bigger  seemingly  than 
the  point  of  a  pin.  **lt't  amazing  strau^,"  he 
continued, ''doB't  you  think  it  ia?  what  do  you 
aoppoae  it  the  oauaeof  it?"  ^'Why  really  1  don't 
know."  replied  the  other,  *'what  part  of  yo« 
tbonld  be  liable  to  so  rery  minute  a  paio,  ooleas 
itbeyonrfenA" 
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How  beautiful ! — From  his  blue  throne  on  high 

The  tun  looks  downward  with  a  fiuse  ot  love 
Upon  the  silent  waters;  and  the  skjr. 

Lovelier  than  that  which  lifts  its  arch  above, 
Down  the  far  depths  of  Ocean,  like  a  sheet 

Of  flame,  is  trembling ;  the  wild  tempests  cease 
To  wave  their  cloudy  pinions.   Oh,  *t  is  sweet 

To  gaze  on  Ocean  in  his  hour  of  peace ! 

Tears  have  gone  by  since  first  my  infant  ^yea 

Rested  upon  those  waters.-  Once  again. 
As  here  I  muse,  the  hours  of  childl^ood  rise 

Faint  o*er  my  BMmory,  like  some  witching  strain 
Of  hal£>fbigotteo  music   Yon  bhie  wave 

Still,  still  rolls  on  in  beauty :  but  the  tide 
Of  years  rolls  darkling  o*er  the  lonely  grave 

Of  hopes,  that  with  my  life*s  bright  morning  died ! 

Look !  look ! — the  doods*  light  shadows  from  above 

Like  fairy  islands, Ver  the  waters  sweep! 
Oh,  I  have  dreamed  my  spirit  thus  coaM  live . 

To  float  for  ever  on  the  boundless  deep. 
Communing  with  the  elements ;  to  hear, 

At  midnight  hour,  the  death-wingM  tempest  rave. 
Or  gaze,  adsuring,  on  each  starry  sphere. 

Glassing  its gloriesin  the  mirror  wave ;~ 

To  dream — deep  mingling  with  the  shades  of  eve— 
On  Ocean*s  spirits,  caves,  and  coral  halte. 

Where,  cold  and  dark,  the  eternal  billows  heave- 
No  aephyr  breathes,  nor  straggling  sunbeam  falls 

As  round  some  hi  isle  of  the  burning  zone, 
Where  tropic  groves  perfume  the  breath  of  mom. 

List  to  the  Ocean's  melancholy  tone. 
Like  a  lone  mourner's  on  the  night-winds  borne: — 

To  see  the  infant  wave  on  yon  blue  verge. 

Like  a  young  eagle,  breast  the  sinking  sun, 
And  twilight  dying  on  the  crimson  surge. 

Till  down  the  deep,  4ark  zenith,  one  by  one. 
The  lights  of  heaven  were  streaming;— or  to  weep 

The  lost,  the  beautiful,  that  calmer  rest 
Beneath  the  eternal  wave;— then  sink  to  sleep, 

Huehed  by  the  beating  of  the  Ocean's  breast. 

Ob,  it  were  joy  to  wander  wild  and  free 

Wtiera  southern  billows  in  the  sunlight  flash. 
Or  night  sits  bdboding  o^  the  northern  sea. 

And  all  is  still,  save  the  o'erwhehning  dadi 
Of  that  dark  worid  of  waters ;  there  to  view 

The  meteor  hanging  from  its  ck>od  on  high. 
To  see  the  nonhen^Eres,  with  blood  red  hue. 

Shake  their  wikl  tresseso'er  the  startled  sky ! 

Tis  sweet,  'tis  sweet  to  gaae  upon  the  deep,' 
And  nnise  upon  Its  mysteries.   There  it  rolled, 

fire  yet  that  gloriona  sun  had  learned  to  sweep 
The  Une  profoond,  and  bathe  the  heaven  in  gold. 


The  momingetaia,  as  up  the  dues  they  canie« 
Heard  their  first  music  o'er  the  Ocean  rung. 

And  saw  the  first  flash  of  their  new  bom  flame 
Back  from  its  depths  in  softer  brightness  flung* 

And  there  it  rolU !— Age  after  age  has  swept 

Down,  down  the  eternal  cataract  of  Time 
Men  after  men  on  earth's  cold  boaom  slept ; 

Still  there  it  rolls,  unfiuiiog  and  suUime. 
As  bright  those  wavea  their  sunny  sparkles  fling 

As  sweetly  now  the  bending  heaven  they  kiae, 
As  when  the  Holy  Spirit's  brooding  wing 

Moved  o'er  the  waters  of  the  vast  abyss ! 

There,  Uere  it  rolls.— 1  've  seen  the  clouds  unhnl 
Their  raven  banner  from  the  stormy  West — 

I  've  seen  the  wrathful  Tempest  Spirit  huri 
His  blue  forked  lightnings  at  the  Ocean's  breast: 

The  storm-cloud  pass'd— the   sinking  wave    was 


Those  budding  isles  were  glittering  fresh  and  lair- 
Serenely  bright  the  peaceful  waters  blush'd ; 
And  heaven  aeem'd  painting  its  own  beautiee  there  I 


Ocean  farewell !— Upon  thy  mighty  shore, 

I  loved  in  childhood's  &iry  hours  to  dwell- 
But  I  am  wasting— life  vrill  soon  be  o'er. 

And  I  shall  cease  to  gaze  on  thee — farewell ! 
Thou  still  wilt  gk>w  as  fair  as  now— the  sky 

Still  arch  as  proudly  o'er  thee— Evening  stettl 
Along  thy  bosom  with  sssoft  a  dye- 
All  be  as  now— but  1  shaQ  cease  to  feet 

The  evening  mists  are  on  their  silent  way. 
And  thoir  art  fading ;  &int  their  odors  blend 

With  the  last  tinges  of  the  dying  day. 
And  deeper  shsdows  up  the  gkies  ascend— 

Farewell !— farewell !— the  night  is  comii^  ta- 
in deeper  tones  thy  wild  notes  seem  to  swell 

Upon  the  cold  wings  of  the  rising  blast— 
1  go— I  go-dear  Ocean,  fare  thee  well ! 

In  the  Brjoa  Alownac  for  1S39,  edited  by  L.  £• 
L.  is  the  following,  which  she  wrote  a  abort  time 
prerions  to  her  leaTing  England : 
My  little  fairy  chronicle^ 
Thepiettiest  of  my  tasks,  farewell! 
Ere  other  eyes  shall  meet  this  line. 
Far  other  records  will  be  mine; 
How  many  miles  of  trackless  sea 
Will  roll  between  my  land  and  me  I 
1  raid  thine  elfin  almanac 
ShouM  can  all  pleasant  hours  back ; 
Amid  those  pleasant  hours  will  none 
Think  kindly  on  what  I  have  done? 
Then,  hiry  page,  I  leave  with  thee, 
Some  memoiy  of  my  songs  and  na. 


<s. 
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THE  FAVORITE  OF  THE  HAREM : 
OR,  THE  PASHA'S  DAUGHTER. 

BT   MISS   FABSOX. 
CSAPTXB   I. 

The  Pasha  Talat  was  the  Satrap  of  a  powerfal 
prorisce  too  £ur  removed  from  the  magnifiocDt 
Ci^  of  the  Three  Seas,  the  capital  of  the  Lord  of 
U§e,  to  be  freqaently  eonvalsed  by  the  Actions 
which  must  ever  rend  the  metropolis  of  a  great 
Sminre.  Hb  chaoushes  knew  no  other  lord,  save 
by  ^«  ▼oice  of  ramor ;  they  had  never  laid  their 
foreheads  in  the  dast  before  a  greater  than  himself; 
mad  they  served  him  with  the  blind  obedience  which 
was  their  duty. 

Every  karabash  (wise  man)  and  astrologer  ef 
the  province  had  predicted  for  him  a  long  life  and 
a  prosperous  fortune.  His  spabis  (horse  soldiers) 
were  akrt  and  brave,  and  threw  the  djerid  with  all 
the  art  of  Arabs ;  his  palace  was  the  noblest  in  the 
city,  and  bis  kttr  (castle)  the  strongest  in  the 
jDountains ;  his  mir-ekhor  (head-groom)  was  justly 
proud  of  his  unrivalled  stud ;  his  yuzbashis  (cap- 
tsdns)  were  fidthfiil,  and  the  strange  merchants 
who  from  time  to  time  traded  in  the  bazar,  repaid 
with  a  willing  and  liberal  hand  the  protection  and 
jwUce  which  they  ever  found  in  the  divan  of  Talat 
Pasha. 

Bat  the  Satirap  possessed  one  gem  which  outva- 
lued the  diamonds  of  his  treasury  and  the  revenue 
of  his  pashaiik.  His  beard  was  already  maih^ 
with  gray  when  the  prayer  of  his  heart  was  an- 
aireted,  and  he  became  the  father  of  a  lovely  girl. 
Pure  as  the  blossoms  of  the  Indian  Agla,  lovely  as 
the  bursting  rose  when  it  drinks  in  the  dew-drop 
of  the.  early  dawn,  and  gracefol  as  the  fawn  which 
sports  by  its  mother's  side  beneath  the  forest 
boughs,  Maitap  (moonlight)  seemed  to  have  come 
on  earth  to  shew  the  world  how  fair  the  peris  of 
17 


Paradise  may  be.  Her  mother  loved  her  as  the 
bulbul  loves  the  moonlight ;  her  father  clung  to  her 
as  to  the  principle  of  his  existence ;  and  as  years 
went  by,  and  time  only  rendered  her  more  faultless 
— the  fame  of  her  rare  beauty  was  noised  abroad  ; 
and  many  a  poet  rhymed  the  name  of  the  Pariia's 
daughter  to  a  thousand  expletives  of  harmony  and 
love. 

Fathers  sued  for  their  sons,  and  mothers  visited 
the  harem  of  the  Satrap  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
rumor  had  not  outran  reality ;  but  the  proposals  of 
the  one,  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  other  alike  availed 
nothing ;  the  Pasha  loved  his  child  too  much  to 
thwart  her  fancy ;  and  the  glorious  pearl  of  the 
province  only  wept  when  they  talked  to  her  of 
quitting  her  father^s  roof. 

Among  the  numerous  suitors  whom  her  lotelt* 
ness  drew  around  the  carpet  of  the  Pasha,  was  the 
dark-eyed  Youssouf  Bey,  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy 
Satrap  whose  province  adjoined  that  of  the  father 
of  Maitap.  The  country  rang  with  his  praises : 
he  had  read  the  Koran  thrice  through ;  he  had 
transcribed  the  poesies  of  Hafiz  on  the  tablet  of 
his  memory ;  while  yet  a  youth  he  had  mortally 
wounded  an  Arab  SchidL  in  a  skirmish  whence 
older  and  stronger  warriors  had  fled ;  to  the  courage 
of  a  mam  he  joined  the  softness  of  a  woman ;  and 
when  the  proud  Pasha  asked  for  him  the  hand  df 
the  Satrap  Talat's  daughter,  his  heart  was  as  free 
from  any  impression  as  the  mysterioue  sea  over 
which  navies  have  passed  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind ;  but  unlike  the  illimitable  ocean,  that  heart 
had  never  yet  been  laid  bare  to  any  contact,  and 
when  the  fair  Maitap  was  mentioned  to  him  as  his 
future  bride  he  listened  in  silence,  and  taught  him. 
self  to  love  her  in  hearkening  to  the  hyperbolical 
panegyrics  of  the  strangers  who  visited  the  palace. 

But  his  father's  rank  and  his  own  merit  availed 
him  nothing.  Presents  both  rare  and  costly  were 
sent  to  the  harem  of  Talat  Pasha;  his  mother. 
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anxious  for  kis  happiness,  employed  erery  wile  in 
order  to  insure  success ;  the  father  of  the  young 
beauty  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of  the  con- 
nectijo,  and  every  female  tongue  in  the  city  was 
loud  in  his  praise ;  yet  he  met  no  happier  fite  than 
his  len  worthy  rivals.  The  young  beauty  listened, 
wept,  and  finally  refused  to  allow  the  name  of 
TousBouf  Boy  to  be  mentioned  in  her  presence. 

Opportunities  had  not  been  wanting  when  she 
might  have  satisfied  herself  of  his  rare  personal  ad- 
vantages, but  she  had  avoided  them ;  nor  did  ahe 
approach  the  lattices  of  her  apartment  until  she  as- 
certained that,  hopeless  of  success,  he  had  quitted 
the  city. 

The  failure  of  the  young  and  gallant  Bey  acted 
powerfully  on  the  spirits  of  the  other  suitors  of  the 
lady ;  they  felt  that  where  he  had  gathered  only 
asbesg  they  could  secure  no  treasure ;  and  one  by 
one,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  they  withdrew  their 
clains. 

Light  was  the  heart  of  the  fair  Maitap  when  the 
last  hoof-stroke  of  the  lover-band  resounded  through 
the  court-yard,  and  the  rider  gallopped  away  in 
search  of  a  more  willing  bride ;  and  as  she  hung 
upon  the  neck  of  her  father,  and  buried  her  sweet 
face  iu  his  bosom,  she  muttered  gentle  words  of 
tenderness  and  trust  that  drew  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  the  Pasha,  and  blessings  from  his  lips. 

Less  happy  was  the  son  of  the  Satrap  Sarim ; 
no  fear  of  failure  had  gone  with  him  to  the  palace 
of  Talat,  and  his  rejection  h^d  fallen  upon  him 
like  a  stroke  of  destiny.  From  the  hour  that  he 
lost  hope,  he  felt  that  to  Kvo  without  the  beautiful 
Maitap  would  be  impossible ;  and  as  he  sped  home- 
ward, he  breathed  an  earnest  and  a  solemn  vow  that 
he  would  win  her  or  die. 

But  howl 

Youssouf  Bey  was  young  and  sanguine,  full  of 
life  and  love— rich,  talented,  and  handsome.  If 
ever  hope  brushed  away  a  dark  shadow  from  the 
tablet  of  despair  with  her  sunny  wing,  it  was  for 
such  as  he ! 

Despite  his  love  for  his  daughter,  Talat  Pasha 
could  not  conceal  the  feelings  of  disappointment 
with  which  he  saw  the  young  Bey  depart  He 
could  hope  no  brighter  fortune'  for  her  than  that 
which  she  had  just  rejected ;  and  he  was  mortified 
also  that  the  haughty  suitor  had  not  made  a  single 
eflbrt  to  change  the  temper  of  the  chilling  beauty, 
but  had  bow^  beneath  her  decision  without  a  word 
of  remonstrance. 

Time,  however,  whidi  softens  all  things,  gra- 
dually diminished  the  regret  of  -the  Pasha,  and  he 
forgot  to  sigh  when  the  name  of  the  Satrap  Sarim 
was  mentioned  in  his  presence.  Nor  could  be 
forbear  rejoicing,  when  the  labors  of  the  divan 
were  over,  that  the  sweet  smile  of  Maitap  still 
welcomed  his  arrival  in  the  harem,  and  shed  a  ray 
of  light  over  his  existence;  and,  eventually,  he 
almost  learned  to  rejoice  that  his  lovely  child  was 
either  cokler  or  more  caprideus  than  the  rest  of  her 
•ex. 

The  usual  quiet  monotony  of  the  Satrap's  palace 
was  one  morning  distuihed  by  the  inteUigenoe  that 


a  strange  merchant  had  arrived  in  the  city,  and  «■• 
Ublished  himself  in  the  principal  khan,  with  an 
assortment  of  stufiii  such  as  had  never  before  been 
beheld  in  the  province.  One  of  the  household 
slaves  had  lingered  to  see  many  of  the  bales 
opened,  and  gave  a  meet  exciting  description  of 
their  contents,  as  well  as  of  the  Kkawaji  himself; 
and  the  fair  Maitap,  who  had  become  wearied  alike 
of  her  tusbee,  (ckaplet)  her  birds,  and  her  floweva, 
amid  the  langor  of  a  warm  day  of  summer,  was 
not  sorry  to  find  a  new  source  of  amusement  in  the 
hyperbolical  details  of  the  voluble  Saide. 

"  Mashallah !"  pursued  the  slave,  as  she  per- 
ceived that  her  beautiful  young  mistress  was  lean- 
ing  forward  upon  her  cushions  to  listen ;  **  I  never 
saw  such  silks,  nor  such  eyes !  One  of  then^ 
worked  with  gold,  in  the  cypher  of  the  ?adisba|i 
on  a  ground  of  bright  orange,  and  another  of  clear^ 
blue  rayed  with  silver.  And  then  such  a  beard ! 
as  black  and  as  glossy  as  a  bird*s  wing ;  and  the 
most  delicate  muslins  for  yashmacs!  (veil)  ym 
might  see  the  very  color  of  the  lips  they  covered. 
Ai^,  wallah  billah !  a  voice  that  goes  through  and 
through  you,  as  though  it  spoke  to  your  soul  rather 
than  your  ears.  Ajaib— wonderful !  why  he  hint 
brouglit  into  the  city  the  lading  of  nine  caraele^:; 
and  he  walks  like  a  Vezir." 

"Your  merchant-prince  is  indeed  a  marvel t" 
smiled  the  young  Hanoum;  **but  I  would  learft 
his  name." 

<*They  call  him  the  Khawaji  Zadig,  and  he 
comes  from  Bassora.  Mashallah !  what  an  eye  he 
has,  and  a  forehead  like  a  Padishah !  Giadill* 
was  in  luck  to-day  ;  her  kismet  won  a  gift  for  her 
from  the  whitest  and  the  softest  hands  in  the 
world." 

*<  Nay,  you  are  mad,  Saide ;"  said  the  fair 
Maitap  striving  to  call  up  a  frown ;  **  One  would 
think  that  no  strange  merchant  had  ever  before 
visited  the  city,  or  rewarded  the  insolence  of  an  idle 
nurse  with  a  head-dress ;  let  me  hear  no  more  of 
thi»— it  is  unseemly." 

The  rebuked  attendant  bowed  her  head  in  ulence, 
and  shortly  after  quitted  the  apartment. 

An  unusual  restlessness  suddenly  seised  the 
Pasha's  daughter ;  she  rose  from  the  sofa ;  throat 
her  delicate  feet  into  her  pearl-sprinkM  slippen  ^ 
tried  all  her  instruments  one  after  the  other;  and 
rejected  each  in  turn ;  complained  of  an  oppresaon 
in  the  air ;  discovered  that  the  water  in  her  goblet 
was  heated  and  sickly,  and  that  the  musk-lemona 
which  were  scattered  over  the  room  affected  her 
head;  and  finally  quarrelled  with  the  exquisite 
cachemire  that  was  folded  about  her  brow,  and 
declared  ^at,  since  she  had  looked  into  a  mirror, 
she  had  never  worn  a  color  that  became  her. 

The  inference  was  simple;  a  new  cachemire 
must  be  purchased  ;  and  she  haid  already  examined 
and  rejected  every  ahawl  in  the  baxar  of  the  city, 
save  those  of  the  strange  merchant. 

CBAPTKA   II. 

The  Khan  of  Damascus,  as  the  caravanserti 
wai  called,  in  which  the  Merchant  had  taken  up 
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Ih  abode,  wt«  titotkod  near  the  foatheni  fcate  of 
the  city,  many  stadia  fram  tiie  palace  of  the  Pasha ; 
and  more  than  once  during  her  drive  the  heart  of 
Mattap  beat  more  quickly  than  usual,  as  she  asked 
kerself  why  she  thus  indulged  a  caprice,  as  extra- 
urdiaary  ts  it  was  unaccountable.  Frequently 
wsa  dke  tempted  to  change  her  purpose,  and  simply 
to  visit  the  bazar ;  but  a  resisUesa  impulse  urged 
bar  to  persevere  in  her  original  intention ;  and 
wbifo  t^a  mental  war  was  waging  in  her  heart, 
IIm  ataha  drove  into  the  yard  of  the  caravanserai. 

In  the  centre  of  the  court  a  handsome  fountain 
poured  forth  its  volume  of  bright  sparkling  water; 
and  in  one  corner  rose  a  small  edifice  dedicated  to 
the  sick  birds  brought  by  the  hunters  and  peasants 
from  the  mountains.  A  pair  of  noble  eagles,  with 
llKir  feathers  ruffled  by  illness  crouched  heavilv 
vpon  the  roof;  a  lame  stork  was  visible  through 
one  of  the  casements ;  and  a  number  of  small  birds, 
cf  diffeffent  descriptions,  were  perched  on  the  eaves 
oTthebatiding. 

But  Maitap  mw  neither  fountain  nor  infirmary ; 
bar  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  young  man,  who  stood 
earnestly  conversing  with  a  saphi,  (cavalry  soldier) 
and  whose  extreme  personal  beauty  exceeded  any 
lUng  which  she  had  previously  imsgined.  As  she 
lay  back  upon  her  cushions,  with  her  foather-fim 
beifore  ber  fice,  she  could  indulge  her  admiration 
without  a  fear  ef  his  obaerving  ber;  and  this  feeling 
of  aoenrity  betrayed  bar  into  a  reverie  wbieb  was 
cnly  terminated  by  the  harsh  voice  of  the  Aga 
Baba,  who  reining  up  his  spleodid  Arabian  dose 
ta  ber  side,  inquired  her  fnitber  pleasnre. 

^  Tavash,  yavash— aoftly,  softly ;"  she  said,  start- 
ing at  once  into  a  lull  consciousness  of  the  error 
into  which  she  bad  been  betrayed;  ''I  have  not 
yet  quite  decided  whether  I  shall  venturo  to  en- 
canater  the  fetigua  of  bargaining  with  the  khawa- 
jia  to-day ;  my  head  aches,  and  my  eyes  are  heavy." 

'^  Wo  will  than  return  at  onee  to  the  palace," 
•aid  the  negro;  and  he  had  already  gathered  np 
bis  bridle,  when  the  lady  exclaimed  peevishly, 

**  And  yet  when  I  have  submitted  to  the  tedioua- 
naaa  of  traversing  the  d^,  I  may  as  well  profit  by 
the  exertion,  or  I  shall  be  oompeOed  to  repeat  it)— 
Inquire,  thnefore,  for  the  store  of  the  merchant 
Zadig." 

Tl^  Aga  Biba  obeyed;  and  the  abara  slowly 
proceeded  to  the  quarter  indicated,  Maitap  never 
once  removing  her  eyes  fivm  the  figure  of  the 
stranger,  and  marvelling  much  whom  he  could  be. 
The  slaves  who  sat  at  her  feet  detected  the  sudden 
pre-oeeapation  of  their  mistress  with  the  intuitive 
penetration  of  the  sex ;  and  although  they  uttered 
BO  conunent,  they  glanced  expressively  at  each 
other,  and  then  indulged  themselves  in  gazing  on 
tba  same  object,  with  an  interest  and  admiration 
only  inferior  to  her  own. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  entrance  of 
the  store,  great  was  the  satisfection  of  the  Pasha's 
daughter  an  remariung  that  the  handsome  stranger 
hurriedly  terminated  his  conversation  with  the  sol- 
dier, and  turned  his  «teps  in  the  same  direction ; 
and  the  doud  which  had  gathered  upon  her  brow 


was  diasipated  in  an  inslannt,  when  with  a  low  and 
respectful  salutation,  he  followed  her  into  the  spa* 
dous  warahouse,  and  stood  silently  with  downcast 
eyes,  awaiting  her  commands. 

This  then  was  the  Merchant  Zadig ! 

For  the  first  time  the  proud  beauty  felt  ill  at 
ease;  she  had  forgotten  why  she  came  there,  and 
what  she  sought;  and  she  ramaincd  earnestly  gaz- 
ing upon  the  khawaji,  without  making  an  efibrt  to 
give  even  the  semblance  of  acddent  to  her  visit. 

The  stranger  was  about  five-and-twenty ;  his 
eyes  were  as  black  as  ebony,  and  as  bright  as  sun- 
beams ;  his  port  was  haughty ;  and  his  brow  well 
became  the  pride  that  sat  on  his  finely-moulded 
lips.  He  wore  a  turban  of  which  the  cachemire 
was  almost  above  price ;  his  flowing  robe  was  of 
crimson  silk,  rayed  with  orange ;  and  in  his  rich 
and  well-adjusted  girdle  he  carried  a  band-jar 
sparkling  with  one  immense  ruby,  on  whicfa  was 
graven  the  cypher  of  the  Prophet. 

The  silence  became  embarrassing;  and  to  dispel 
it,  Shereen,  the  favorite  attendant  of  the  lady,  took 
up  a  gorgeous  shawl  which  was  flung  upon  one  of 
the  bales,  and  began  to  utter  **  Mashallahs!"  and 
'*  Pek  Guzels !"  (very  pretty)  innumerable,  as  the 
examined  its  patterns  and  texture.  The  impulse 
was  as  successful  as  it  was  inartifidal,  for  it  with- 
drew the  eyes  of  Maitap  from  the  Merchant,  and 
broke  the  spell  that  had  been  suddenly  cast  over 
her.  Annoyed  and  mortified  at  her  own  folly ;  the 
Pasha's  daughter  at  once  assumed  a  haughtiness 
foreign  to  her  natural  character;  and  glancing 
round  her,  she  said  coldly :' 

**  Khosh  bulduk— you  are  well  found,  khawaji ; 
my  slaves  tell  me  that  you  have  cacbemires  or 
priee  among  your  gooda,  whidi  outvalue  any  in 
the  basats  of  the  dtr.  I  may  perehance  become 
a  purchaser;  let  me,  therefore,  at  once  see  the  most 
costly  of  your  hales,  if  I  have  heard  the  truth.'' 

«  Alhemdullilah  I"  murmured  the  merehant  i 
"your  highness  does  my  poor  store  but  too  much 
honor ;  and  I  and  all  that  I  possess  are  at  your 
command."  Afler  which  courteous  declaration, 
he  dapped  bia  hands,  and  a  couple  of  Numidian 
slavea,  clad  in  dark  blue  tunica,  with  scarlet  tur- 
bans, instantly  appeared  fioin  behind  the  screen 
whidi  veiled  an  inner  apartment  At  a  silent 
signal  from  their  employer,  each  seiied  a  comer  of 
the  tapestry  curtain,  and  held  it  high  above  his 
head,  while  the  Merchant  in  a  low  and  respectful 
voice  begged  the  lady  to  fevor  him  by  passing  into 
the  chamber  where  he  had  secured  the  most  costly 
of  his  merchandise  firom  the  contact  of  casual  pur- 
chasers. 

Thralled,  and  governed  by  a  curiosity  which 
had  now  become  uncontrollable,  the  stately  Maitap 
scarcely  hesitated  a  moment;  and  followed  by  her 
two  attendants,  she  crossed  the  threshold,  and  the 
screen  fell  behind  her. 

The  apartment  in  which  she  stood  was  fpadons, 
and  lighted  by  three  windows  overlooking  a  court 
planted  with  maple  and  acacia  trees;  these  win- 
ddws  the  luxurious  Merchant  had  veiled  with  cur- 
tains of  pale  pink  stlb  that  gave  a  soaset  hue  to 
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every  object  in  the  chamber ;  but  the  sorptne  of 
the  Pasha^B  daughter  amounted  to  wonder,  as  the 
gorgeous  Numidians,  after  glancing  toward  their 
master,  spread  over  the  handsome  divan  of  crimson 
velvet,  a  covering  of  delicate  white  satin  wrought 
with  gold ;  and  heaped  upon  it  cushions  of  needle- 
work, such  as  even  the  loved  and  capricious  Maitap 
had  never  before  beheld. 

As  the  young  beauty  sank  upon  the  glittering 
sofa,  the  Aferchant  still  stood-  before  her  with  bent 
head,  as  though  he  dared  not  meet  the  eyes  which 
rested  on  him ;  then  slowly  retiring,  he  indicated 
to  his  slaves  the  bale  which  was  to  be  opened  for 
her  inspection ;  while,  in  order  to  while  away  the 
time,  he  spread  out  before  her  several  c^kets  filled 
with  gems,  which  flashed  in  the  soft  and  shaded 
light.  Tusbees  of  pearls,  each  the  size  of  a  pea ; 
bodkins  of  brilliants ;  rings  of  rose  diamonds, 
charms,  and  amulets,  and  gilded  toys  of  every 
description,  enough  to  turn  ^  head  of  a  score  of 
Eastern  women. 

Amid  all  her  admiration  the  Cur  daughter  of  the 
Pasha  remarked,  however,  that  there  was  one  cas- 
ket which  the  khawaji  had  net  opened,  and  which, 
^en  he  had  once  or  twice  accidentally  taken  it 
up,  he  ha^  hastily  laid  aside.  There  needed  no 
more  to  excite  in  her  bosom  a* strong  desire  to  ex- 
amine the  contents  of  the  casket;  and  when  the 
same  circumstance  again  occurred,  during  a  search 
winch  the  Merchant  was  making  fbi  a  casti  con* 
taining  some  valuable  turquoises,  she  could  not 
refrain  from  pointing  toward  the  mysterious  sub- 
ject of  her  thoughts,  and  inquiring  why  that  also 
had  not  been  submitted  to  her  inspection. 

**  Lady,"  said  the  khawaji,  <<  all  that  I  have  is  at 
the  bidding  of  your  highness,  and  even  unworthy 
of  your  attention.  Of  what  is  mine  I  would  hold 
back  nothing.  Your  slave  lives  but  to  obey  you, 
and  his  ftice  is  whitened  by  your  approbation ;  but 
.the  contents  ef  this  casket  Are  not  mine ;  I  hold 
them  only  in  trust  for  one  of  my  most  honored 
customers ;  and  I  would  not  lay  before  you  a  jewel 
of  which  I  cannot  make  you  mistress." 

«  But  I  would  see  it  nevertheless,"  urged  the  fair 
Maitap,  as  she  extended  her  hand  toward  the  Mer- 
chant 

Zadig  bowed  submissively,  and  having  loosened 
the  clasps  of  the  casket,  he  laid  at  the  feet  of  his 
visiter  a  raperb  hand-mirror,  of  which  the  frame 
was  of  chased  gold,  profusely  studded  with  bril- 
liants. A  cypher  of  small  emeralds  ornamented 
the  back  of  the  glass,  and  a  heavy  tassel  of  gold 
depended  from  the  handle;  and,  altogether,  the 
toy  was  of  so  costly  a  description  that  the  Pasha's 
daughter  could  not  refrain  an  exclamation  of  de- 
light. 

**  Can  you  really  not  dispose  of  this  pretty  anali, 
Bfiendim  1"  she  asked  eageriy. 

«  Alas !  I  have  told  your  highness  only  the  truth. 
It  was  wrought  in  the  bezenstein  of  Stamboul  for 
a  young  and  wealthy  Bey,  who  is  about  to  form 
his  harem ;  and  is  destined  to  reflect  the  beauties 
of  his  fair  bride.  He  has  already  urged  its  arrival 
more  than  once,  and  I  dare  not  disappoint  him." 


«  Y'AUahl  it  is  a  pretty  toy,  and  the  Bay  bu 
ta^te.    How  you  call  him,  khawaji  1" 

<*  Youssouf  Bey,  the  scm  of  Sarim  Pasha"— hw- 
plied  Zadig. 

"  By  the  soul  of  your  fiither,  yon  may  then  aeU 
me  the  anali ;"  said  Maitap,  with  a  prood  toss  of 
her  pretty  head ;  **  for  the  bride  wiU  not  put  off  h«r 
slippers  in  the  harem  of  the  Satrap's  son  before  yoa 
have  had  time  to  make  a  doaen  such." 

"  Asteferalloh !"  murmured  the  Merdtant ;  ««Yaiir 
highness  must  have  been  misinformed.  The  young 
Bey  made  a  journey  to  the  province  of  your  noble 
father,  (may  Ms  years  be  many  I^  and  abode,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  some  days  m  the  Pasha*s  pa- 
lace ;  and  it  was  on  his  return  thence  that  he  learnt 
the  happiness  which  was  in  store  for  him." 

Maitap  blushed  as  she  listened,  until  the  roseele 
flush  could  be  distinguished  through  the  moslin  of 
her  yathniac ;  and  she  sufiBered  the  splendid  anaU 
to  fall  from  her  hand  upon  «ke^  ewshinns.  It  win 
reverently  raised  by  the  khawaji,  and  replaced  in 
the  casket  without  a  word  from  the  young  beanty  ; 
for  a  grasp  like  iron  was  on  her  hcwrt.  Had  her 
pride  indeed  won  for  her  no  greater  trinmph  than 
thisi  Was  she  forgotten  in  a  day  1  replaced  ia  a 
month  1  remembered  only  with  a  smile  1 

The  reverie  would  have  hstod  longer,  hut  dialie* 
iag  to  look  up,  and  meeting  the  fine  dark  eyes  ef 
the  Merchant,  Maitap  suddenly  resumed  her  seU^ 
poeseasion,  and  gave  full  employment  both  ta  bis  ^ 
patience  and  his  taste,  m  examining  one  aUcr  tba 
other  aU  the  shawls  in  his  vrarehoose. 

It  was  a  pretty  scene.  The  lady  reclined  npMl 
her  cushions  of  party-colored  satin,  with  one  white 
arm  fully  revealed  as  she  extended  it  to  teitdi  the 
difierent  shawls  which  were  spfcad  out  before  her 
by  the  handsome  trader ;  who,  resting  upon  his 
knee  on  the  edge  of  the  carpet,  took  them  from  the 
hands  of  the  Nnmidians  who  stood  dose  behind 
him ;  while  the  attendants  of  the  lovely  girl,  shroud- 
ed in  their  dark  and  ample  mantles,  were  seated  a 
littie  space  apart  The  soft  and  dreamy  light  mel- 
lowed the  atmosphere  about  them ;  and  the  rain- 
bow-like tints  of  the  shawls  which  were  Fcattered 
through  the  apartment,  lent  a  gorgeous  flniah  te 
the  picture. 

The  sudden  entrance  of  the  Aga  Baba  gave  a 
new  fisature  to  tht  aspect  of  affidrs.  The  lady 
held  in  her  hand  a  magnificent  cachemire  of  ex- 
quisite texture,  and  as  the  screen  was  lifted,  she 
said  suddenly: 

*<It  is  wdl,  Effondim;  tell  me  Uierefore  the 
lowest  price  that  you  will  take  for  this  which  I 
hold,  and  our  bargain  will  soon  be  terminated." 

"  Sixteen  purses :"  replied  Zadig  cMij,  and 
without  raiding  his  eyes ;  ^  and  were  it  not  that  I 
am  honored  by  the  notice  of  your  highness,  I 
should  demand  twenty." 

*<  And  this ! — "  and  she  pointed  to  another  of 
inferior  quality ; 

"  WiU  not  count  beyond  nine;    though  the 
wreath  of  nirgis  (narcissus)  is  woven  by  the  hands 
of  the  peris." 
**  They  are  mine :"  said  Mutap,  as'  she  rose  la 
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4tpuU  tad  the  Khawtjl  Iwvwg  Iblded  them  Iq  | 
two  lepftrate  handkerchieli  of  colored  miMlin,  in- 
taadad  ••  a  protent  to  the  attendants,  ptaoed  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  Aga  Baba,  as  the  miurmiired 
**  Affiet  oUah— moch  pleasme  attend  yoo,"  of  his 
bit  Tittter  Ml  on  his  ear. 

In  another  moment  the  araba  rattled  through  the 
wide  gate  of  the  khan. 

The  Fasha*s  daoghter  never  once  spoke  daring 
her  homeward  drire,  bat  as  she  stopped  at  the  door 
of  the  harem,  she  ofifolded  the  shawls  from  their 
coverings,  and- flinging  the  painted  handkeichiefii 
into  the  laps  of  her  attendants,  left  the  peri-woven 
shawl  which  had  been  her  last  purchase,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Aga  Baba  when  he  assisted  her  to 
alight. 

CHAPTSR  III. 

From  this  day  the  nature  of  the  beautiful  Maitap 
voderwenta  total  change.    8he  was  restless,  un- 

^htffjf  and  capridoos.  The  very  sun  did  not 
ahme  in  the  heavens  for  her  as  it  had  once  done; 
her  flowers  had  no  fragrance,  her  birds  no  song. — 
8fae  drooped  like  a  caged  nighthigale  she  wither- 
ed like  a  blighted  rose.  When  her  maidens  strove 
to  entertain  and  arouse  her,  it  was  no  longer  with 
light  tales  of  love  and  laughter  to  which  she  had 
hitherto  listened  with  a  proud  feeling  of  amused 
disdain,  but  with  legends  of  fear,  and  sorrow,  and 
despair;  £nr  then  she  wept  sweet  tears  over  the 
griefe  of  others  until  she  soothed  her  own.  Once 
only  did  she  repeat  her  visit  to  the  khan,  and  she 
fl>aud  a  void.  The  merchant  Zadig  had  left  the 
titj ;  and  there  remained  no  trace  df  him  in  the 
caravanserai.  Many  were  the  talee  told,  however, 
of  hie  liberality,  his  charity,  his  gracefulness  of 
mani^r,  and  his  warmth  of  heart ;  and  by  some 
extraordinary  Vitality  not  one  of  them  failed  to 
teach  the  ears  of  the  pensive  beauty. 

For  hoars  did  she  sit  calling  up  before  her  men- 
tal vision  every  word,  and  kx^  and  action  of  the 
yoong  Khawaji ;  true,  she  had  seen  him  but  once, 
and  yet,  she  felt  that  there  was  an  expression  in 

'  his  deep  eyes  which  had  entered  into  her  soul ; 
and  then  she  remembered  how  soon  and  how  easily 
the  haughty  son  of  Sarim  Pasha  had  forgotten 
her,  and  she  wondered  within  herself  whether  she 
should  fede  as  eoriy  Ijrom  the  memory  of  the  Mer- 
chant. 

One  day,  when  she  was  as  usual  indulging 
these  ^peculations,  a  slave  entered  her  apartment, 
and  presented  to  her  a  small  packet  which  had 
been  brought  tO'  the  city  by  the  Emir-hadji  of  a 
caravan  that  had  proceeded  on  its  way  at  daybreak. 
8be  opened  it  hastily,  and  having  torn  away  the 
mmerooe  coverings  in  which  it  was  enveloped, 
unrinsped  a  crimeon  casket,  and  started  with  sor- 
priee  on  discovering  the  well-known  anali  of  the 
flMrchant  Zadig.  Upon  the  mirror  lay  a  strip  of 
paper,  containing  simply  these  words:  «<For  the 
heantifhl  and  honorable  lady,  her  highness  Maitap 
Hanoum,  from  the  most  devoted  of  her  slaves.'* 
The  Pasha's  daughter  blushed  until  brow  and 
burnt  with  the  crimeon  tide  that  rushed 
17* 


tomaltnously  from  her  heart  Her  first  impulse 
was  to  conceal  the  paper  from  the  pro&ning  eyes 
of  her  attendants ;  the  next  would  probably  have 
been  dictated  by  her  pride,  and  have  compelled  the 
restoration  of  the  gorgeoue  gift ;  but  she  knew  not 
where  to  find  the  donor ;  and  as  she  gaied  into  the 
jewelled  mirror,  she  thought  that  her  feoe  had  never 
eeemed  so  feir.  Involuntarily  she  sighed,  and 
glanced  down  upon  the  shawl  which  ctncturtd  her 
waist ;  she  had  long  ceased  to  wesr  any  other;  it 
was  that  which  she  had  purchased  of  the  handsome 
stranger ;  it  covered  the  heart  in  which  his  image 
was  enshrined. 

The  proud  beauty  was  subdued.  As  she  held 
the  sparkling  anali  in  her  hand,  she  felt  that  all 
thoee  whom  she  had  wounded  by  her  coldness 
were  revenged.  She  loved!  And  whom  1  Net 
a  high-bom  Bey,  in  whose  harem  she  would  have 
moved  a  queen ;  whoee  rank  would  have  satisfied 
the  ambition  of  her  fether,  and  the  hopes  of  all  her 
femily ;  but  a  Khawaji,  a  trsder ;  whoee  soul  was 
in  his  balse,  and  whoee  thoughts,  instead  of  dwel- 
ling upon  her,  must  be  engroe^  by  the  eager 
thirst  of  gain.  And  yet,  the  anali !  Had  he  for- 
gotten her,  or  had  he  valued  his  gold  above  her 
smiles,  would  he  have  thus  sought  to'win  them  ? 
Bat  what  arailed  the  feet,  pleasant  though  it  was? 
Alas !  they  might  never  meet  again ;  and  as  this 
startling  contingency  forced  itself  upon  the  reason 
of  the  pensive  giri,  a  large  tear  sulUed  the  surface 
of  the  mirror,  and  a  sigh  heaved  the  shawl  that 
bound  her  slig^end  feiry  form. 

Every  species  of  diversion  permitted  in  the 
harem  was  lavishly  essayed ;  dancing-giris  per^ 
formed  their  graceful  feats,  and  singing-women 
pealed  forth  their  love-ditties  unheeded ;  the  mae- 
saldjhis  became  distasteful,  the  gueets  wearisome ; 
and,  at  length,  any  further  attempt  to  arouse  the 
melancholy  Maitap  from  her  langor  was  abandoned 
to  despair,  and  she  was  left  to  dream  and  weep  in 
peace. 

At  last  an  aged  Diamond  Merchant  arrived  in 
the  city,  with  jewels  such  as  had  never  before  been 
looked  upon  in  the  baxars  of  the  province.  Weary 
of  the  monotony  of  the  harem,  the  feir  Maitep  re- 
solved to  summon  the  stranger  to  her  presence, 
and  find  a  moment's  amoeement  in  the  examina- 
tion of  his  glittering  storse. 

It  was  on  a  terrace,  shaded  by  lime-trees,  whose 
blossoms  were  voeal  with  bees,  and  gay  with  the 
graceful  rose-laurel  of  Eurotas,  that  the  Pasha's 
daughter  received  the  Merchant.  She  was  dosehr 
veiled,  as  were  the  slaves  who  attended  her;  and 
the  venerable  Khawaji  was  conducted  to  her  pre 
sence  by  the  watchful  Aga  Baba. 

The  gray  beard  and  reverend  appearance  of  the 
stranger  were  not  however  calculated  to  alarm  the 
jealous  guardians  of  the  Pasha's  harem ;  and  acl 
coidin^ly  the  Aga  Baba,  who  had  already  feasted 
his  eyee  on  the  glittering  merchandise  of  the  stran 
ger,  and  received  a  backshish  (present)  which  per- 
fectly satisfied  all  his  ideas  of  expediency,  soon 
wandered  away  among  the  trees,  leaving  the  intor- 
viewtotheinspeotkmof  two  of  hie  subordinatee : 
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who,  in  their.tttni,  phinged  deaper  into  die  iluide; 
and  contenting  themseivM  with  remaining  within 
sight  of  the  fiur  groupe,  foon  bent  thdr  dark  brows 
upon  their  breasti,  and  slept  profoundly. 

Jewel  after  jewel  was  looked  upon,  and  laid 
aside ;  toy  after  toy  was  examinedt  commented  on, 
and  replaced  in  its  casket;  until  at  length  the  eye 
of  the  lady  was  attracted  to  a  small  case  of  crimson 
velvet  embroidered  in  seed  pearls;  which  with  a 
singnlarit^  that  at  once  reminded  her  of  the  young 
Metohant  of  the  khan,  he  put  aside  as  often  as  it 
met  his  hand* 

•*  And  that  pretty  casket  which  you  have  not 
yet  opened  ;*'  she  said  gently ;  ^  what  does  it  con« 
Uinl" 

« It  was  brought  hither  by  misteke,  Bflfendun  ;*' 
replied  the  Tenerablo  khawaji;  **  it  is  not  a  jewel ; 
it  holds  nothing  which  can  interest  your  highness, 
or  I  should  long  ere  this  have  laid  it  before  you ;  it 
is  not  an  article  of  merchandise— in  short,  it  is 
bosh — ^nothing." 

''  The  case,  at  least,  is  prettily  imagined,"  said 
the  spoiled  beauty,  who  had  never  learned  to 
brook  opposition,  **  and  somewhat  costly  for  such 
poor  contents.  You  will  at  least  suffer  me  to  ex- 
amine the  embroidery.*' 

The  Merchant  looked  embarrassed ;  he  lifted  the 
casket  as  if  to  present  it  to  the  lady,  but  he  made 
no  effort  to  obey  her  wishes ;  twice  he  appeared 
about  to  speak,  and  then  checked  himself  as  though 
he  feared  to  give  utterance  to  his  thought,  and  all 
this  time  Uie  hand  of  the  Pasha^  haughty  daughter 
was  extttided  toward  him. 

"Nebilirim— whatcani  aayl"  he  ftiulteredat 
length;  **The  casket  is  not  mine;  it  has  come 
here  by  the  power  of  my  unlucky  felech ;  (constel- 
lation) I  am  responsible  for  its  safe  and  secret  de- 
livery—and——** 

'*  And  you  take  me  for  an  Aga  of  the  Janissa- 
ries, ready  to  see  treason  in  a  diamond ;  or  for  a 
codgea-bashi,  eager  to  levy  a  tax  on  your  merchan- 
dise, is  it  not  so  1*'  asked  Maitap,  half  amused  and 
half  annoyed  at  this  unusual  oppontion. 

The  gray  beaided  Khawaji  bent  low  and  depie- 
eatingly  before  her. 

«<  Janum  sinindar — my  soul  is  yonr's,'*  he  said 
humbly,  **  my  life  and  all  that  I  possess  are  at  th^ 
bidding  of  your  highness:  but  I  have  led  a  long 
life  of  probity  and  scorn  ef  evil ;  and  I  liave  pledged 
myself  to  the  owner  of  this  casket  that  no  eye " 

M  Enough,  sir,  enough,'*  interposed  the  lady 
haughtily,  **  I  need  no  khodjhe  (tutor)  to  read  me 
lesimns  of  propriety  and  honor.  The  time  passes, 
and  the  road  hence  to  your  khan  is  long  and  weari- 
some ;  I  will  not  detain  you  here.**  And  she  waved 
her  hand  with  the  majesty  of  a  Sultana  who  desires 
sotitude. 

<(  Dismiss  ma  not  thus,  Effendim;  not  thus,  by 
your  seul  !'*  ec^imed  the  merdhsnt  imploringly : 
«« Whose  dog  am  I  that  I  should  dare  to  call  a 
elood  tnt-your  bright  young  brosv,  and  to  light  your 
eye  with  anger.  Rather  let  me  be  forsworn  for- 
-  ever  !'*  And  as  he  spoke,  be  tendered  the  easieet 
to  tbe  PaBha*a  daughter,  with  a  fixad  and  earnest 


gaie  that  dro«e  back  the ^WBim  bleod  teller  I 
ahe  knew  not  wherefore. 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated  whether  she  efaenld 
condescend  to  avail  herself  of  the  extorted  permis- 
sion of  a  mere  trader  to  examine  the  mysterious 
aukei :  she  felt  that  she  ought  to  refrain,  and  to 
nject  his  taidy  concessien;  kit  her  curioaity  was 
more  powerful  than  her  pride,  and  aTcrtinK  her 
eyes  that  she  might  not  enoevnter  those  of  the 
stranger,  beneath  which  she  was  oonscious  that  she 
quailed,- she  took  the  ease  from  his  hand,  and  with- 
out allowing  herself  to  deliberate  for  a  momaiit* 
pressed  back  the  clasps. 

As  the  lid  flew  open  a  faint  cry  escaped  her;  and 
she  rivetted  her  gase  on  the  contents  of  the  fittle 
casket  with  an  eagerness  that  betrayed  her  eaM>- 
tions  not  only  to  her  attendants,  but  to  the  Mer- 
chant also.  Yet  she  cared  not  for  this :  she -gave 
it  no  thought ;  she  was  unconscious  that  any  eye 
was  on  her :  she  was  under  the  influence  of  a  sod- 
den spell,  and  several  moments  passed  ere  with  u 
deep  bhuh,  and  a  feeUng  at  her  heart  which  wae 
strangely  compounded  of  happiness  and  angnisii» 
she  roused  herself  sufficiently  to  ask  in  a  toae 
which,  vrikile  she  intended  that  It  ahould  be  oeU» 
was  only  gentle  :^ 

« It  is  a  fair  portrait;  whose  may  it  be!  If  indeed 
the  daughter  of  Talat  Pasha  maybe  permitted  such 
a  question." 

"Lady,"  said  the  Khawaji,  ''Merhamet  (Syle 
bendene— have  pity  on  me;  I  am  withered  bj^yoor 
frown.  I  will  lay  bare  my  heart  before  you  that 
you  may  read  it  at  your  pleasure.  The  portrait 
which  you  hold  in  your  hand  is  that  of  Yousaonf 
Bey,  the  son  of  Sarim  Pasha  of  the  next  province, 
and  it  resembles  him  as  ( 


"  Nay.  nay,  you  strive  uselessly  to  decdve  me," 
exclaimed  MaiUp  sternly,  "the  turban  is  mdeed 
that  of  a  Bey,  and  the  costume  is  rich  and  costly ; 
but  the  festores  are  those  of  a  8haw)-merchant  at 
whose  store  I  chsnced  to  alight  a  few  months  since. 
He  was  called  Zadig." 

**  I  dare  not  gainsay  your  highness,**  gravely  re- 
plied the  Khawaji ;  "  it  is  posdble  that  the  fooe 
may  resemble  the  man  you  mention,  whose  soul  is 
brightened  by  your  remembrance ;  but  I  have  told 
only  the  truth  when  I  assure  you,  lady,  that  the 
portrait  is  that  of  Youssouf  Bey,  painted  by  a  cun- 
ning Frank,  and  destined  for  the  young  bride, 
whom  the  noble  Pasha  (may  his  prosperity  in- 
crease !)  has  just  chosen  for  his  son." 

«  Now,  by  the  grave  of  your  father !  you  hnve  a 
false  tongue,"  exclaimed  the  maiden  with  a  hunt 
of  sudden  passion. "  for  that  same  Merchant,  when 
he  visited  the  ci^  many  months  baek,  told  aoae 
of  my  slaves  that  this  Bey  waa  even  then  about  to 
take  a  wife,  for  whom  he,  had  purchased  some  idfe 
toys  that  bad  attraeted  their  notice.  How  then 
may  your  tale  be  true  when.it  is  so  tardy  1" 

**  Neither  the  merchant  Zadig  nor  myself  heve 
dared  to  profene  your  ear  with  feJsehoed,  Bflmn 
dim,"  calmly  rejoined  the  Khawaji ;  <«  it  ia  even  as 
we  have  both  stated.    The  Pasha  has  Un^  bf«i 
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t  tiiat  lu»  hlfMom  SMI  tlMaU  biiac  «  Mk) 
into  hif  haran ;  and— •nd— -" 

*«  And  what  1"  urged  Mutep  impatianaj. 

**  May  yoar  slave  pariah  if  be  ofiend  y  W  said 
tlie  Merehaat,  **biil  il  was  ramured  in  the  pro- 
viiiee»  -irhece  I  dtanced  tiien  to  be  sojoummg,  that 
the  yoong  Bey  bad  yielded  a  willing  and  eager 
assent  to  iiis  noble  father's  wishes  when  they 
pointed  toward——"  And  again  the  Khawiyi 
paused. 

«« Speak!"  nMvmuied  Maitap  with  a  slight  ac- 
cent of  scorn. 

•*  It  was  said/'  pnrsned  the  stranger,  '*  that  the 
Pasha's  hopes  had  died  themselves  on  the  lovely 
daoghler  of  the  high-born  8atn^  Talat,  the  far- 
luMd  Maitap  Hanoom ** 

"  Who  cared  not  to  be  bartered  like  a  bale  of  co- 
veted merchandise,  against  the  pride  and  power  of 
an  unknown  suitor,"  haughtily  interposed  the  lady. 
«« And  what  followed  r* 

'^The  Bey  returned  to  h»  provfawe,"  continued 
the  Merchant,  •^aileot,  gloomy,  and  sad!  He 
spent  his  time  priaeipally  in  riding  over  the  coon- 
try  akme,  with  a  rapidity  and  petseverance  which 
•shausted  his  gallant  Avab ;  or  among  the  spahis 
of  his  father,  who  adored  their  young  oommander 
with  a  devotion  for  whkh  I  have  no  words ;  he 
avoided  the  haiem  of  his  mother,  and  the  divan  of 
his  £ither;  he  grew  dreaaiy  and  misanthropical,  and 
he  seemed  to  endure  eiistttice  rather  thaa  to  enjoy 
.  it,  when  he  was  suddenly  aroused  from  this  unna- 
tural stupor  by  a  renewal  of  the  subject  of  his  mar- 
riage. Ue  acquiesced,  however,  with  an  indifierence 
which  proved  that  his  heart  was  not  in  the  compact, 
and  the  bride  was  chosen,  and  the  presents  made, 
and  the  reiy  day  was  naxned  when  she  was  to  be 
conducted  to  hu  harem;  but  then  the  torpid  heart 
of  the  Bey  aroused  itself;  and  he  fled— fled  like  a 
delhibasbi  from  the  city  to  the  mountains— and  the 
young  cheek  of  the  maiden  was  wet  with  tears,  and 
the  Up  of  the  mother  trembled  with  reproach  and 
wonder ;  but  the  wretched  young  man  did  not  re- 
appear for  days,  and  he  returned  only  to  deepen  the 
regret  of  his  betrothed,  for  the  wonn  of  sickness  was 
ieasting  on  his  brow,  and  dimming  the  lustre  of  his 
eye ;  and  it  was  vain  to  talk  of  love  to  one  who 
seemed  to  have  been  stricken  by  Asrael." 

u  But  the  rose  returned  to  his  cheek,  and  the  light 
to  his  eye,  was  it  not  so  1"  eagerly  murmured  Mai- 
tap, with  her  gaze  rivetted  on  the  picture. 

«  Slowly,  imperfectly,"  replied  the  Khawaji : 
«<  Lady,  it  is  not  for  the  eagle  who  has  once  soared 
toward  the  sun  to  live  contented  beneath  a  lesser 
lig^  He  is  once  more  in  the  palace  of  his  fa^ier, 
onee  UMte  in  the  harem  of  his  mother,  listening  to 
their  arguments,  acceding  to  their  entreaties,  and 
prepared  to  fulfil  the  contract  xeven  at  the  eipense 
of  his  hiqppiness.  He  eannot  give  his  heart  to  his 
yonng  bride;  he  has  bid  it  at  the  feet  of  one  who 
has  rejected  the  ofiering;  and  thus  he  searches  the 
workl  for  toys  and  trifles  to  fill  the  thonghta  which 
might  otherwise  dwell  upon  his  coldness." 

« Toys  and  trifles,"  echoed  the  fair  girl  unoon- 
.  eeioiiBlyv  as  she  grasped  the  p«tra«t  man  olosely, 


and  then  arousing  herself  she  asked  timi^,  <*  And 
is  this  really  the  resemblance  of  Youssouf  Bey  V* 

"  As  like  as  the  i^adow  of  the  blue  heaven  on  the 
sur&ce  of  a  lake,"  replied  the  Khawaji ;  *<  it  virants 
but  breath  and  words  to  be  himself." 

"And  do^  he  send  her  ^s  when  he  loves  her 
notl"  asked  the  maiden,  rather  communing  with 
herself  than  addressing  her  companion ;  **  Alas !  she 
will  become  as  wretched  as  ^  golden  gimcch- 
tdiichey  (sunflower)  which  follows  the  proud  sun 
tlnough  ^  hours  of  day,  regardless  of  its  scorch- 
ing bMm,  and  unheeded  by  the  object  of  her  fond 
idolatry.*' 

Again  it  was  the  Aga  Baba  who  terminated  the 
interview.  His  heavy  step  was  heard  up(m  the  ter^ 
race  path,  and  with  nervous  eagerness  the  lady  se- 
lected a  few  jewels,  and  began  to  bargain  with  the 
Merchant  The  affair  was  soon  terminated,  for  the 
Pasha*s  daughter  made  but  a  fidnt  shew  of  resist* 
anoe  to  ihe  price  demanded  by  the  trader,  and  it 
was  not  until  he  had  departed  that  she  perceived 
that  in  the  hurry  and  eidtement  of  the  last  few 
moments,  be  had  left  the  portrait  of  the  young  Bey 
in  her  possession,  and  had  carried  away  the  empty 
casket 

Her  first  impulM  was  to  forward  it  to  the  khan 
by  one  of  the  negroes  of  the  harem ;  but  a  reluc- 
tance to  part  horn  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  the 
individual  who  had  so  long  haunted  her  dreams, 
coupled  with  the  interest  flung  over  the  picture 
itself  by  the  romantic  story  of  the  suitor  whom  she 
had  discarded,  peihape  too  hastily,  tonpted  her  to 
retain  it  for  a  few  hours.  The  Merchant  would 
doubtiessiy  discover  his  loss  when  he  replaced  his 
goods  in  Uie  store  at  the  caravanserai ;  or  should  he 
fail  to  do  so,  she  could  restore  it  early  on  the  mor^ 
row ;  and  while  she  mentally  discussed  the  expe- 
diency of  this  arrangement  she  sBpped  the  picture 
into  her  girdle,  and  pillowed  it  against  her  heart 

OHAmm  IT. 
When  the  y^ung  beauty  awoke  on  the  following 
morning,  after  a  bewildering  dream,  in  which  the 
son  of  Sarim  Pasha  had  sold  her  a  shawl  that  had 
the  portrait  of  a  grim  and  hideous  negro  hidden 
among  its  folds,  and  Zadig  the  Merchant  had  seated 
a  fair  girl  upon  her  carpet  whom  he  told  her  was 
his  bride,  she  began  to  reproach  herself  for  a  weak- 
ness which  it  W3  no  fonger  thne  to  subdue ;  and 
the  blush  of  pride  dried  ^  tears  of  reluctance 
with  which  she  enveloped  the  portrait  of  Youssouf 
Bey  in  a  painted  handkerchief  and  diipatched  it  to 
the  Khan  of  the  Jewel*merchant  by  the  hands  of 
her  fovorite  Shereen.  But  her  resolution  was  form- 
ed too  lata,  and  her  heart's  best  prayer  was  granted, 
when  the  confidential  slave  returned  with  the  infor- 
mation that  the  strange  Khawaji  had  left  the  city, 
at  daybteak,  with  a  caravan  whidi  chanced  to  be 


There  was  no  remedy,  and  the  portntit  of  the 
handsome  son  of  Saiim  Pasha  remained  in  the  poe- 
session  of  the  Satrap's  daughter.  For  a  while  the 
feir  Maitap  appeared  to  have  drank  at  the  fountain 
of  a  Mw  existence :  her  voioe  ooce  more  awoke  the 
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echoes  of  the  harem  into  imi«ic,'aiid  ber  graoefbl 
laugh  pealed  through  the  gilded  diambers ;  her  atop 
again  became  as  the  step  nf  the  chamois,  and  her 
eye  as  the  beam  of  the  young  day  when  it  breaks 
over  the  world. 

But  this  spiiit^joy  endured  not  long ;  and  only  a 
few  weeks  had  passed  when  the  Paaha'a  daughter 
fell  into  a  deeper  and  a  more  hopeless  melancholy 
Uian  any  beneath  which  she  had  yet  bent.  Noth- 
ing aroused  her  save  an  allusion  to  the  Satrap 
Stfim  or  his  fiimily ;  and  though  she  never  uttered 
the  name  of  Youss  uf  Bey,  her  £ur  cheek  flashed, 
and  her  dull  eye  lighted  up  as  her  maidens  discus- 
sed in  whiqters  the  subject  of  his  long-protracted 
marriage.  « 

Despairing  and  fading  slowly  away  like  a  sun- 
struck  blossom,  the  melancholy  Kfdtap  at  length 
resigned  herself  to  the  solitaiy  and  unhappy  &te 
which  had  been  brought  upon  her  by  her  own 
pride,  and  only  prayed  to  die ;  and  in  this  frame  of 
mind  she  sent  to  ask  an  interview  with  a  celebrated 
Dervish,  who  for  the  last  few  weeks  had  established 
himself  in  a  ruined  tomb  beyond  the  walls  jof  the 
city. 

A  courteous  ^'Khosh  bu*duk— You  are  well- 
found  ;*'  from  die  functionaties  of  the  Pasha  was 
answered  by  the  cold  **  Khosh  geldin — You  are  wel- 
come" of  the  stranger,  who  stalked  along  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  city  without  turning  a  second  glance  on 
his  attendants. 

After  a  brief  interview  with  the  Padia,  the  D«- 
vish  was  conducted  by  the  Aga  Baba  to  a  garden 
pavilion,  whence  die  languid  eye  of  the  feir  Maitap 
loved  to  wander  over  the  fiury  wonders  of  die  blos- 
som-laden parterres ;  and  where  her  pale  brow  was 
£i|nned  by  the  perftuned  breexe,  whu:h  came  to  it 
freighted  with  the  spoils  of  the  orange-flower  and 
the  jasmin.  She  had  been  prepared  fer  his  visit, 
and  had  cast  over  her  head  a  long  veil  of  delicate 
white  muslin  which  fell  like  a  cloud  about  her,  and 
made  her  beauty  almost  spectral;  about  her  neck 
hung  a  string  of  precious  pearls,  from  which  was 
suspended  a  treasure  to  her  still  more  precious,  the 
portrait  of  Youssouf  Be^;  or,  as  to  her  it  ever 
seemed,  of  the  young  merdiant  Zadig,  which  was 
hidden  beneath  the  fekls  of  her  robe,  whose  tint  was 
of  the  softest  blue  that  ever  spread  itf  azure  over  the 
vault  of  heaven. 

As  the  rechise  reached  the  threshold  of  the  pavi- 
lion, he  stumbled,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  not 
the  ready  hand  of  the  Aga  Baba  grasped  his  arm ; 
but  recovering  himself  in  an  instant,  he  bent  before 
the  lady  with  silent  and  deep  respect ;  and  then  tar- 
dily, and,  as  it  seemed,  reluctandy,  obeyed  her  bid- 
ding, and  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  floor. 

^  Holy  Dervish,"  commenced  the  Pasha's  daugh- 
ter in  a  low  feint  murmur,  **  forgive  me  if  I  have 
disturbed  your  solitude :  I  am  unworthy  to  intrude 
upon  your  thoughts,  or  to  intieat  your  prqrera— 
and  yet,  if  to  solace  a  breaking  heart,  ana  to  glad- 
den the  poor  remnant  of  a  life  which  is  fast  ebbing 
away,  be  a  work  fitted  to  your  piety,  you  will  not 
grudge  me  the  few  hours  of  coainrani<m  whidi  I 
_  have  been  eager  to  inmate.    Allah  Injvk  te— the 


angels  of  death  are  hovering  over  me.  and  iSnb  light 
of  my  lamp  is  well  nigh  eidnguidied !  Will  yoo 
not  speak  peace  to  my  soul  ere  it  is  called  to  the 
giddy  bridge  of  Aiairatl    Will  you  not ** 

**  What  my  poor  prayers  may  efiact  shall  be 
freely  given,  lady,"  slowly  replied  the  Dervish, 
*'  even  now  I  will  adc  peace  fer  yen.'*  And  wa^ 
ing  his  hand,  as  if  to  deprecate  all  further  parky, 
he  turned  his  feoe  toward  Mecca,  and  sunk  npon 
his  knees. 

The  maiden  looked  on  him  as  he  knelt  with  a 
feeling  of  deep  and  solemn  interest ;  the  slaves  witlh> 
drew  to  a  small  inner  apartment  at  a  signal  from 
their  mistress;  and  the  Aga  Baba,  to  whom  tbe 
scene  afiEbrded  no  amusement,  and 'whose  eopidily 
was  not  awakened  by  the  pover^  of  a  poor  Dsk^ 
vish,  while  his  vigilance  appeared  to  be  to  the  loll 
as  unnecessary  as  his  attendance,  quietly  walked 
away  to  terminate  an  unfinished  party  of  trie  tiac 
(backgammon)  with  one  of  the  chaouahes,  tm 
which  depended  a  case  of  aweet-meats  presented  to 
tbe  attendante  of  the  Pasha  by  a  departing  guest. 

The  prayer  of  the  Dervish  was  probably  fervenC, 
but  it  was  short;  for  the  deep  stillness,  amid  whrah 
he  could  diatinctly  hear  the  painful  breathing  of  the 
maiden,  had  not  endured  many  instants^  when  he 
rose  firam  his  humble  posture  only  to  assume  one 
equally  reverential  at  the  feet  of  the  gentle  grri,  the 
ed^  of  whose  veil  he  presaed  to  his^  lips  with  all 
the  devotion  of  a  hadji  at  the  Prophet's  shrine. 

«  You  are  too  young  to  die,  lady,"  he  whispeved* 
in  a  tone  as  low  and  gende  as  her  own;  ^^^e 
bright  world,  with  all  ita  buds  and  Uossoma^  its 
sunshine,  and  its  Miss,  was  made  for  such  as  yoo. 
The  grave  is  for  the  gray  head  and  the  worn  qriiit 
—despair  is  for  the  wretched  and  the  desolato— you 
should  be  the  child  of  laughter  and  of  hope.  Life 
has  yet  much  to  charm  one  so  feir  as  you." 

•*Bir  chey  yok— there  is  nothing!"  replied  the 
maiden  sadly,  **  I  ask  only  tat  peace— for  fi>fgetfi^ 
ness ;  and  I  shall  find  them  in  the  grave." 

«  Forgetfuhiess !"  echo^  die  Dervis ;  **  And  what 
thought  can  have  been  traced  upon  the  lily-leaves 
of  a  mind  so  bright  and  beautiful  as  yours,  so  dark 
as  to  make  memory  a  blot  1  Y* Allah !  were  every 
mortal  spirit  but  as  pure,  the  wexn  of  the  Prophet 
had  been  an  idle  toy." 

Maitep  listened  in  wonder !  The  austere  devo- 
tee instead  of  threatenings  was  shedding  sun^ine 
dver  her  soul ;  and  she  would  not  interrupt  him  by 
a  word. 

«  Had  such  been  possible,"  pursued  die  Dervidi, 
in  one  of  those  deep  whispers  which  are  the  very 
voice  of  passionate  tendernesa  from  the  lips  Ihitit 
are  dear  to  us,  but  which  are  merely  music  when 
murmured  by  a  stranger  to  whom  no  chord  of  onr 
h«irt  responda:  **  Hsd  audi  been  possible  I  should 
have  said  that  your  sickness  was  of  the  spirit;  that 
the  sosun  (lily)  had  a  canker  hidden  beneath  ite 
leaves ;  but  this  cannot  be— the  beautiful  daughter 
of  a  powerful  Pasha  can  never  sigh  away  heryouth 
in  disappointment" — and  he  paond,  and  looked  so 
eamesdy  upon  her,  that  the  crimson  flush  which 
apiead  over  her  brow  and  bo«om  was  vitible  through 
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ber  veil.  *< It  ctBAOl !»-*<»,  sImI  I  should  have 
deemed  that  your  malady  was  the  aame  as  that  of 
one  who  is  dear  to  me  as  a  brother,  the  unhappy 
Youssouf  Bey,  who  loved  you,  lady,  as  he  loved  Uie 
bright  heaven  above  him — as  something  hallowed — 
something  holy — who  would  have  poured  oat  the 
best  blood  before  you,  if  so  he  could  have  won  one 
sm^Ie — one  word  from  your  sweet  lips — who  would 
do  so  still,  even  for  a  lighter  boon." 

The  maiden  gasped  for  breath ;  '*  He  must  not— 
he  dare  not — he  would  break  the  heart  of  his  young 
bride,  who  has  loved  him,  and  trusted  in  him." 

**■  No  bride  will  ever  tread  his  harem-floor,  if  she 
come  not  from  beneaih  the  roof  of  Taiat  Pasha," 
said  the  Dervish  hastily  and  earnestly ;-  **  He  has 
ewroni  by  the  soul  of  his  father,  and,  by  th^  grave  of 

hta  mother,  that  he  will  win  no  other." 

*^  Oh,  say  not  so !"  acclaimed  Maitap,  passion- 
atob^.proBsing  her  clasped  hands  upon  her  lieart,  as 

she  lemembemd  the  MeRlianiZttdig ;  «*  Oh,  say  not 

•o !  He  is  vowed  to  a  gentfo-gid  who  would  wither 

benetth  his  coldness;  and  her  misery  wvcM^W  my 

work.    Bid  hhn  wed  her,  love  her,  ding  to  her 

throngh  evety  change  of  fortune,  and  make  for 

himself  a  happiness  which  I  shall  never  know  on 

earth."    And  as  she  uttered  the  last  words  hi  a  low 

miumnr  that  could  scarcely  be  heard  at  the  ex- 

tremitf  of  the  apartment,  her  heiA  sank  on  her 

breast,  and  a  large  dtc^  stole  unbidden  to  her  eye. 
«You  love  another  then!"  said  the  Dervish; 

**  end  Yoossour  Bey  is  sactifided !     Yet  ^oxise, 

lady,  ere  you  reject  a  heart  that  lives  in  you        or 

—answer  me" — he  ptumied  in  a  clear  whisper,  as 

agam  he  gazed  fixedly  on  the  astonished  girl :  **  tell 

me  as  you  value  your  hope  of  paradise,  do  you  le- 

iiiember  Zadig  the  Shawl-inerchant  whom  you  once 

minted  at  the  Khan  of  Dimasous  1     Deceive  me 

not,  for  your  &te  is  bound  u^i  in  your  reply — Ha ! 

it  is  so—"    And  he  averted  his  eyes  as  the  fair 

girl  covered^her  burning  face  with  her  hands,  and 

bunt  into  teara ;  while  a  strange  expression  of  wild 

Might  flashed  over  his  features. 

**  Who  are  you  1"  gasped  out  the  bewildered 

Kaitap :  *<  You,  who  have  dared  to  call  up  a  vision 

before  me  which  I  have  almost  sacrificed  my  life  to 

banish  ?     Speak  f"  the  repeated  passionately,  as  she 

half  rose  from  the  sufa,  and  prepared  te  recall  her 

attendants. 
**  One  moment,  lady,  and  but  one ;"  urged  the 

Dervish,  as  he  grasp«d  her  arm ;  **  befcnre  you  call 

down  ruin  upon  me.    A  less  violent  revenge  is  in 

your  power,  where  you  may  yourself  immolate  the 
victim — ^the  weapon  of  a  hireling  would  be  useless, 

absence  will  kill  sooner  than  steel.    I  perilled  my 

life  to  look  on  you  once  more,  but  I  perilled  it 
cheerfully ;  for — I  am  Zadig  the  Shawl-merchant 

** Zadig!"  echoed  the  inaiden  as  she  bent  for- 
ward, and  gazed  with  all  her  sours  deep  tenderness 
in  her  eyes  upon  the  disguised  Khawigi ;  "  Zadig — 
do  I  not  dream  1"  ^ ^  _^ 

"  *Tis  even  I,  sweet  lady — then  drive  me  not  I  who  kneels  before  you  in  the  garb  of  holiness  and 
iron  your  presence  only  to  expire  with  aDg«i«h^  |  selMetual^and  whom  you  once  reacted  as  un- 


hvn  pity  on  My  love,  on  my  devotbn — let  me 
dedicate  to  you  a  life  that  would  be  worthless  with- 
out ^e  hope  oC  your  affection— tell  me  only  that 
my  boldness  is  forgiven.  Let  it  not  be  deemed  a 
crime  that  I  have  sought  to  save  myself  from 
wretchedness,  when  even  force  was  used  to  compel 
B»e  to  a  st^  against  which  my  reaaoii  and  my  re- 
spect alike  revolted," 

**  Have  you  forgotten,  Efiendim,"  asked  the 
Pasha's  daughter,  in  as  cold  and  stem  a  tone  as 
her  struggling  affeedon  would  permit  her  to  as- 
sume ;  **  Have  you  forgotten  that  the  step  b  a  long 
one  firom  the  khan  to  the  palace !  Indiallah !  I  am 
no  prize  for  the  first  pilgrim-merchant  who  dianoes 
to  deem  himself  a  fitting  match  for  the  Satrap's  only 
child."  « 

"I  am  rebuked,  lady,"  said  the  young  man 
sadly;  "and  I  wili^intrude  my  memory  no  more 
upon  you,  I  go  only  to  die ;  and  if  I  did  not  before 
expire  beneaih  the  histre  of  your  eyes,  it  was  be- 
cause I  thought  I  read  a  light  in  them  that  bade  me 
live.  But  in  iny  blind  prcsumpUon  I  have  deceived 
myself <  And  the  penalty  of  my- folly  shall  be  paid." 
**  Hold,  madman !"  almost  shrieked  the  maiden, 
grasping  his  heavy  cloak  as  he  toto  slowly  ftuiu  his 
knee ;  **  I  have  much  to  ask  of  you,  and  something 
to  thank  you  for.  And  first—how  come  you  in  this 
garb?  And  why  did  you  disappear  so  suddenly 
from  the  city,  only  to  return  thus  1" 

«*  Most  gracious  lady,"  murmured  the  deep  rich 
voice;  "the  unhappy  Zadtg^  spread  oat  hts jewels 
before  you,  and  Icfi  in  your  hands  the  poi  trait  of 
the  Pasha  Sarim's  son  only  a  few  months  back ;, 
and  ho  hoped  in  his  infatuated  passion,  that  even 
despite  his  gray  beard  and  his  bent  figure  you 
might  have  recognised  him :  but  his  presumption 
was  keenly  punidied;  he  only  drank  in  a  deadlier 
poison  by  gazing  on  you  for  a  moment,  and  in- 
creased his  despair  untU  he  sank  beneath  it.  What 
then  remained  to  him?  Nothing,  save  the  khirk- 
heh  of  a  Dervish,  and  the  hope  of  looking  on  you 
from  a  distance  as  you  passed  along  the  city  streeto 
—it  was  little  for  one  who  loved  like  Zadig,  but  it 
was  all  for  which  he  cared  to  live-— and,  lady,  I  am 
here." 

«  And  you  vrere  then  the  Jewel-merchant— and 
you  know  all  my  weakness !"  exclaimed  the  mai- 
den with  a  ficsh  burst  of  tears ;  "  but  words  are  idle, 
Zadig— the  Pasha  may  break  his  daughter's  heart, 
but  he  will  never  give  her  to  a  Khawaji." 

"  Yet  will  I  not  complain.  Light  of  the  World !" 
whispered  the  young  man,  as  he  rose  to  his  knee, 
and  possessed  himself  of  the  hand  of  the  bewildered 
gtri;  "even  although  I  am  not  the  Zadig  whom 
your  pure  spirit  had  enshrined  in  its  calm  depths, 
and  who  has  called  forth  those  precious  drops  of 
tenderness.  I  am  indeed  he  whom  ycu  virited  at 
the  Khan— he  who  dared  to  forward  to  you  a  toy 
which  was  intended  to  recall  his  memory— he  who 
cheated  you  with  a  gray  head  and  a  fanltering 
tongue  into  looking  upon  his  likeness — ^he,  in  short. 
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wortbj  of  your  love— I  am  Yavmomi,  the  mh  •f 
Sarim  Pasha." 

A  iaint  shriek  escaped  the  lips  of  the  maiden,' 
and  8^  hastily  drew  the  portrait  from  her  bosom, 
and  glanced  from  the  ivory  to  her  snitor,  and  from 
him  back  upon  the  picture;  and  as,  despite  his  dis- 
gnise,  she  indeed  reeognised  its  origmal  in  the 
kneeling  figure  beside  her,  she  suflered  the  portrait 
to  fiill  from  her  hand,  which  yvas  instantly  pressed 
to  the  lips  and  brow  of  the  young  Bey. 

**  It  is  enou^,"  he  whispered ;  '<  and  I  am  for- 
given. The  ^mst  is  nothing,  the  present  is  your 
presence,  the  future  is  the  hope  of  your  affection. 
Light  has  again  broke  upon  the  soul  of  one  whose 
spirit  had  long  been  dark.  One  ward,  houri  of 
my  heart's  paradise !  but  one,  and -I  am  your  slave 
for  ever !" 

**  Ne  bilirim— what  can  I  aay  1"  murmured  the 
fair  MaiUp,  as  her  head  drooped  upon  the  shoulder 
of  her  lover ;  «  All  shall  be  even  as  my  lord  wills. 
I  am  the  gunech-tchichey,  (sunflower)  and  he  is 
the  sun — where  he  moves  I  follow — he  is  my  life 
and  my  light — my  eyes  and  my  soul  m  but  his 
shadows." 

The  Darviflh  shortly  afterward  quitted  the  harem 
of  Talat  Pasha;  and  with  him  fied  all  the  gloom 
and  tears  of  the  gentle  Maitap;  nor  did  many 
weeks  elapse  ere  Youssouf  Bey  again  appeared  in 
the  cit^  as  the  suitor  of  the  Satrap's  daughter,  and 
this  time  he  did  not  sue  in  vain ;  while  none  save 
he  and  his  fair  bride,  (from  whom  I  had  the  tale^ 
ever  dreamt  that  the  presence  of  the  pious  Dervish 
in  the  garden-pavilion,  had  any  share  in  influencing 
a  marriage  which  sprnui  joy  and  hilarity  through- 
out two  provinces. 

KATHLEEN  MAVOURNEEN. 
BT  XBS.  cRAwromn. 

Kathleen  Mavoumeen !  t^e  grey  dawn  is  breaking. 

The  horn  of  the  hunter  is  heard  on  the  hiU, 

The  lark  from  her  light  wing  the  bright  dew  is 

shaking, 
Kathleen  Mavoumeen !  what  slumbering  still ! 

Oh !  hast  thou  forgotten  how  soon  we  must  sever  ? 
Oh !  hast  thou  forgotten  tfut  day  we  must  part  ! 
It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  for  ever, — 
Oh !  why  art  thou  silent,  thou  voice  of  my  heart 

Kathleen  Mavoumeen !  awake  from  thy  slumlbzs; 
The  blue  moantains  gkiw  in  the  son's  golden  lig^t; 
Ah !  where  is  the  spell  that  once  rung  on  my  num- 
bers! 
Arise  in  thy  beauty,  thou  star  of  my  nigJit  / 

Mavoumeen,  Mavoumeen,  my  sad  foars  are  folGng 
To  think  that  from  Erin  and  thee  I  must  part; 
Mavoumeen,  Mavoumeen,  thy  lover  is  calling. 
Oh  I  wl^  art  thou  siloit,  then  twice  of  my  heart! 


RAMBUM  III  ROMf . 

•*  To  the  studio  of  Thorwaldaen,"  said  I. 

My  crioerone  led  the  way,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  were  in  the  workshop  of  the  greatest  living 
sculptor.  He  was  not  himself  present.  He  has 
given  up  hard  or  constant  labor:  old  age  forbids  it. 
Now  and  then  he  gives  fome  finishing  strokes.  By 
his  pupils  a  statue  or  a  group  is  carried  up  almost 
to  the  point  of  life.  It  is  there  left  by  them,  and 
the  chisel  of  the  Master  comes.  The  pupils  eeulp- 
ture  it  for  the  multitude;  Thorwaldeen,  with  a  few 
touches,  then  finishes  it  for  the  connoisseurs,  and 
for  immortality.  I  was  much  interested  in  wan- 
dering through  his  five  or  six  rooms.  They  were 
crowded  wiUi  artistical  objects  in  curious  forms. 
In  one  apartment  were  several  day  models.  Thee* 
are  the  first  visible  manifestations  of  the  sculptor. 
They  are  the  immediate  embodiments  of  concepiioB, 
and  demand  the  highest  efibrts  of  genius.  All  tfub- 
sequent  labor  is  quite  mechanical,  or  bordering  on 
it  After  the  model  oomes  a  mould,  bearing  its  iin> 
pression.  Then  from  this  mould  is  fashioned  the 
cast,  which  is  ever  present  to  the-artist's  eye  while 
chiselling.  Scattered  about,  were  many  marble 
blocks  just  from  the  quarry ;  and  many  others  but 
radely  wrought^-an  arm  shadowed  out  here,  sad 
a  leg  there.  In  thu,  the  form  was  faintly  beaadn^ 
forth  into  expression ;  in  that,  it  had  come  fartii 
into  its  nearest  proximity  to  lifo.  I  was  attiaotcd 
by  a  statue  of  Christ  The  features  were  indeed 
heavenly.  Before  me,  to  be  sure,  was  earthly  mar^ 
ble ;  but  all  else  earthly  had  been  purged  thefefiMos. 
The  figure,  is  gently  bending;  its  countenanoo  is 
in  repose ;  the  eyes  are  downward  turned ;  and  the 
whole  expression  is  of  humility,  but  the  huroilitj 
of  a  oelei^  being.  Fastening  the  eye  upon  it  fuf 
a  long  time,  the  beholder  seems  advanced  into  tke 
presence  of  high  heaven-bom  qualitiee.  These 
every-day  schemes  and  pursuits  have  for  aiittle  while 
relaxed  their  hold  upon  his  heart  He  is  amaaef 
at  those  mysterious  powers  of  Art,  ^hich  can  m 
vividly  and  impressively  make  a  block  of  marble 
the  visi jle  home  of  noble  and  spiritual  affections. 
How  near  may  the  creature  approximate  to  a  cree> 
tor !  He  may  go  quite  up  to  that  mysterious  lioe» 
which  separates  life  fVom  that  lyhich  is  just  behw^ 
just  U$$  than  life.  He  can  endow  the  stone  with 
an  intellect  and  a  heart.  He  can  enliven  it  with 
thoughts  and  with  passions.  He  can  make  it  medi- 
tate, and  love,  and  fear,  atid  hope,  and  hale.  He 
can  only  not  make  it  breathe. 

In  an  adjacent  room  was  the  statue  of  a  Russtaa 
princess,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  the 
kind  which  I  have  lately  seen.  Ik  was  also  com- 
pletely cleansed  of  every  thing  materia).  Never 
was  there  more  admirable  skill  of  artists.  How 
delicately  and  dexterously  were  intellect  «nd  feet> 
ing  with  each  other  intsrwrought,  and  there  inter- 
mingled! 

Among  a  hundred  other  objects  of  interest  was 
the  bust  of  Thorwaldsen,  It  reminded  me  of  the 
features  of  FranUin.  It  had  the  philosophic  cahn- 
ness;  the  khid,  manly,  honest  expression*  Itre* 
piesettts  the  artist  at  the  afs  of  sixty.    Covered 
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with  yemri  ftDdifiiiiie,  ThorwaUlsen  is  about  to  re- 
lire  to  CopeiiluKeB,  the  place  of  his  nativity  t  the 
city  may  well  lejoice,  as  indeed  she  has  often  done, 
in  the  iame  of  this  iUastrioas  son. 

Leaving  the  studio,  I  reflected  upon  my  next 
move.  It  was  a  warm,  hazy,  dream-like  day,  6t 
ibr  cogitations  among  the  ruins.  I  had  already 
killed  the  chief  lions  of  Rome ;  palaces — churches — 
antiquities.  One,  however,  remained.  We  passed 
to  H ; — the  Column  and  Forum  of  Trajan ; — Tra- 
jan, a  virtuous  emperor,  in  an  age  \%hen  virtue  was 
little  more  than  an  empty  name.  Aflcr  the  lapse 
of  near  two  thousand  years,  "still  we  Trajan's 
name  adore."  **  This  column,"  began  my  guide, 
«*  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  high.  It  is 
historic.  Those  batsi  rcA*«ri— twenty-three  of 
which  are  spirals,  and  twenty-five  hundred  figures 
— represent  the  Dadan  victories  of  that  Empeoror. 
The  top  was  formerly  surmounted  by  his  bronze 
statue,  in  whose  hands  was  a  golden  urn  contain- 
ing his  ashes.  They  are  gone!  That  you  see 
above,  is  the  sUtue  of  St.  Peter."  At  last  the 
braien  image  of  the  saint  has  got  the  better  of  thai 
mighty  heathen,  though  the  great  original,  living, 
could  hardly  stand  against  the  imperial  idolater  of 
his  day.  Well  may  the  faithful  esteem  this  an  em- 
blem of  the  all-victorious  spirit  of  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity. Its  foot  is  on  the  neck,  not  only  of  its  re- 
lentless foes,  but  of  their  very  statues.  And  this 
cokimn  is  historic.  A  happy  thought  to  perpetu- 
ate heroic  deeds ;  net  in  volumes  prisoned  up  in. 
libraries  inaccessible  save  to  the  literary  few ;  but 
in  marble  or  in  brass,  that  shall  stand  broadly, 
openly,  readably,  out  to  the  eyes  of  all,  and  throa^ 
theb  eyes,  appesling  to  their  understandings  and 
their  hearts.  Doubtless  there  was  much  m  these 
ever-present  embodiers  of  stirring  events,  to  create 
and  keep  alive  a  patriotic  ambition  among  the  citi- 
sens  of  Rome.  And  here  stood  the  Forum  of  the 
Emperor  This  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
slncctures  in  Rome.  It  was  designed  by  Apollo- 
doms,  the  Athenian.  Yonder  was  a  splendid 
palace.  Upon  this  side  was  a  beautiful  marble  tem- 
ple, dedicated  to  the  emperor.  Upon  that  were  a 
gymnasium,  p  library,  a  triumphal  arch,  and  porti- 
coes ;  and  above  and  beneath  were  equestrian  sta- 
tues, and  numerous  sculptured  fotms  of  Rome's 
moat  illustrious  citizens.  This  was  regarded  as  k 
wonder,  even  when  that  city  was  in  its  glory.  **  Its 
gigantic  edifices,"  says  Ammianus  MarcelUnus,  **  it 
b  impossible  to  describe,  or  for  any  mortal  to  con- 
ceive." When  the  lEmperor  Constans  entered 
Rbme,  he  was  struck  with  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration at  the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  this  work. 
He  despaired  of  executing  anything  equal  to  it,  and 
nid  the  only  object  he  would,  or  could  imitate,  was 
the  horse  whereon  the  bronze  statue  of  Tiajanwas 
seated.  Where  now  is  that  equestrian  group  t 
Vaniahed.  I  stand  upon  the  spot  where  it  stood. 
Long  has  it  been  crumbled  to  fragments  with  these 
whnein  are  the  bones  of  the  prince  who  wished  to 
imitate  it.  And  where  is  the  statue  that  locked 
abroad  triumphantly  from  yonder  summit !  A  oer^ 
tain  cardinal  has  ita  head^that  was  not  long  since 


dug  up  from  among  the  rabbi>h  at  the  foot  of  the 
column — stowed  away  in  his  closet.  And  where 
is  the  gilded  urn,  which,  holding  the  dust  of  the  de- 
parted Emperor,  rested  in  the  statue's  right  hand  ? 
You  may  see  it,  as  you  ascend  the  Capitol,  upon 
an  old  Roman  milestone.  And  where  is  the  Forum  ? 
I  see  before  me  a  large  open  space,  cleared  up  by 
French  curiosity.  Yonder  are  halves  of  tome 
twentry  enormous  granite  columns,  still  standing, 
and  strewed  around.  I  behold  fragments  of  capi- 
tals and  friezes — the  arm  of  one  statue  aad  the  leg 
of  another.  These,  however,  are  only  the  relics  of 
a  little  part.  Remains  on  a  grander  scale  lie  fif- 
teen feet  under  the  earth's  surfiice,  beneath  those 
churches  and  that  palace.  I'he  curiosity  of  some 
coming  age  may  perhaps  dig  them  up. 

Truly,  a  most  thorough  desolation  did  those 
Northern  Barbarians  make  in  their  destroying  en- 
terprises !  Not  one  of  those  immense  columns 
remain  whole.  With  what  fiendish  and  eager  zeal 
must  they  not  have  gone  on,  heaping  destruction 
on  destruction !  For  a  moment  you  may  seem  to 
see  as  in  some  dream,  the  beautiful  porticoes,  the 
sacred  temple,  the  triumphal  arch,  on  whose  top  is 
a  car  drawn  by  four  marble  steeds,  standing  out 
with  chiseled  distinctness  in  the  clear  sky.  The 
vision  changes,  and  lo !  savage  forms  with  fire  and 
sword  are  desecrating  the  heathen  fane,  and  you 
hear  their  exulting  shouts,  as  the  statue  of  the  Em- 
peror tumbles  from  that  far  height  headlong  to  the 
ground.  That  vision  swiftly  fades.  Temple  and 
tower  have  gone  down.  Ilie  cries  of  vanquisher 
and  vanquished  have  ceaaed.  A  thousand  years 
pass  away,  and  before  you  is  nothing  but  this  mel- 
ancholy rubbish ! 

WILLIAM  TELL  TO  HIS  TROOPS. 
Mr — "  Bonaparte's  Favoriie  March.^* 

BT  MBS.  CBAWrOBD. 

The  trympet !  the  trumpet !  it  rolls  on  the  gale, 
And  brave  hearts  are  bounding,  and  bright  cheeks 

are  pale; 
The  trumpet !  the  trumpet !  on,  on  to  the  fray ! 
We'll  ransom  the  land  with  our  swords, — march 

away! 
Snatch  the  quiver  of  death — and  with  spirits  as  frte 
As  your  own  mountain  breeze,  to  the  field  follow  me! 
Well  conquer  or  perish — we'll  conquer  or  perish ; 
To  freedom  or  death — march  away ! 

To  victory !  to  victoiy !  o'er  mountains  and  waves 
Sweep  on  like  a  whirlwind,  and  scatter  the  slaves; 
To  victory !  to  victory !  the  tyrant  shall  pay  • 
For  rousing  the  lion  that  slept — march  away  ! 
Spread  the  banners  of  Freedom;  the  dastards  shall  see 
How  a  peasant  can  brandish  the  sword — follow  me ! 
We'll  conquer  or  perish— we'll  conquer  or  perish; 
*  %  To  freedom  or  death— march  away ! 
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durroBs  to  the  ladibs. 


SUITORS  TO  THE  LADIES. 


BT   OLIVSn   OLDBUX. 


The  ladies,  are  subject,  occasionally,  to  strong 
prejudices,  Irom  drawing  such  knowledge  of  the 
world  as  they  possess  more  from  books  and  con- 
versation than  from  personal  acquaintance  with  its 
habits  and  its  scenes.  Unused  to  exercise  thc^ 
sterner  qualities  of  the  mind,  women  frequently  form 
wrong  judgments;  but  they  generally  advocate  the 
lenient  side  of  the  question,  and  form  a  conclusion 
rather  by  the  heart  than  the  head.  They  thus 
tend  to  sofUn  down  the  rigidity  of  the  masculine 
mind,  and  intercept  the  harshness  of  its  opinions 
and  decisions.  They  are  the  silken  bonds  of  so- 
ciety, which  keep  men  in  a  great  degree  in  peace 
and  harmony  with  each  other. 

When  any  thing  is  sought  at  the  hands  of  theae 
kindly-disposed  creatures,  a  generous  man  will 
avoid  an  undue  trespass  on  their  good  nature  or 
inexperience.  He  will  speak  to  them  with  candor, 
and  not  permit  a  single  interest  of  theirs  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  promote  his  wishes.  He  will,  of  course,  to 
attain  a  legitimate  object,  be  at  liberty  to  endeavor 
to  avert  refusal,  where  tamper  or  prejudice  are 
liable  to  stand  in  his  way  ;  and,  coBseqsently,  he 
will  select  the  fittest  time  and  drcumstances  to  pre- 
fer his  requests — he  will  be  all  politeness,  and  take 
care  to  allow  the  lady  her  full  share  of  the  conversa- 
tion ;  yielding  where  it  is  **  folly  to  be  wise,'*  and 
strongly  advocating  her  sentiments  when  t]]^y  ean 
possibly  accord  with  his  own. 

Should  the  object  be,  not  to  obtain  some  gift  or 
personal  advantange,  but  to  win  a  heart  and  a  wife 
— rlet  not  the  ardor  of  affix^n  cause  you  to  forget 
that  you  are  seeking  the  favor  of  a  being  of  this 
world.  The  poetical  folly  of  lovers  has  led  many  a 
man  to  sacrifice  not  only  his  own  peace  but  that  of 
the  lady  he  adored ;  and  not  unfrequently  has  pro- 
duced ridicule  instead  of  love.  Proceed  rationally 
aud  ^cerely .  Prove  yourself  a  man  of  sense  and 
virtue,  without  mercenary  motives.  Seek  your 
fair  one  at  times  when  there  is  nothing  likely  to  be 
unpropitious.  Do  not  converse  with  her  as  if  she 
were  a  baby,  but  treat  her  as  one  possessing  quali- 
tids,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  your  own.  Endea- 
vor to  make  her,  and  every  one  around  her,  happy. 
No  woful  looks — ^no  silly  sighs — no  doleful  speech- 
es. Women  generally  laugh  at  all  this,  and  pro- 
perly too.  If  you  are  bantered  with,  banter  on 
your  part.  Give  smile  for  smile;  measure  thoughts 
and  tastes,  and  let  them  run  parallel: — yet  turn 
your  lady's  sombre  ones  delicately  into  a  happier 
channel  It  is  your  business  to  let  in  the  sunshine 
— to  cull  the  brightest  flowers  and  sweetest  odors 
of  life— to  make  happy  the  one  from  whom  you 
expect  happiness.  If  you  act  thus,  bearing  about 
you  no  foppery,  no  gross  disqualifications,  and 
wooing  a  lady  whose  heart  is  free,  and  is  really 
worth  having,  it  is  highly  probable  that  you  will 
succeed. 

It  may  be  asked  of  me^  *<  Pray,  Mr.  Oldrum,  can 
you  give  us  any  proo(  firom  your  own  personal 


success  in  the  way  of  fiivors  requested  by  yoo,  of 
the  efficacy  of  your  system  1"  I  reply,  decidedly,  I 
can.  I  have  solicited  ibr  a  place,  and  have  got  it. 
I  have  wooed  a  lady,  and  have  her  for  my  wife. 
With  respect  to  the  place:  I  had  apparently  no 
chance  of  obtaining  it,  for  I  had  no  pailiamentarf 
interest.  But  I  selected  my  time  of  applicatioa 
judiciously.  I  knew  my  desired  patron  was  a  man 
of  business — had  little  leisure,  being  engaged 
almost  incessantly  in  important  state  afiain.  I 
learnt  his  habits.  I  was  aware  that  his  general  dia- 
position  was  kind,  but  then  I  had  no  claim  on  him 
for  good  offices.  However,  I  called  upon  him  one 
fine  morning,  just  after  he  had  taken  his  chocolate. 
He  was  in  his  private  apartment,  in  his  dreasingr 
gown,  and  seated  in  his  arm-chair.  He  was  Uve^, 
and  at  his  ease ;  ray  interview  ran  smooth.  Ha 
wished  to  do  me  a  kindness,  he  said,  if  possible ;  he 
would  see  what  could  be  done.  Six  montfaa 
elapsed  without  my  venturing  to  seek  another  in- 
terview, which  might  not  altogether  have  combined 
so  many  favouring  drcumstances. 

With  respect  to  my  other  point  of  success :  I 
saw  my  fur  one,  and  became  enamored  with  her 
person  and  her  virtues.  But  knowing  that  ladies 
will  sometimes  be  fastidious,  and  must  have  their 
litde  peculiarities  attended  to;  and  not  being  a 
vain  fop,  who  thought  so  highly  of  himself  as  to  set 
at  nought  every  thing  but  tiie  supposed  power  of 
his  figure  and  address;  nor  thinking  contemptibly, 
as  such  fools  generally  do,  of  the  female  character, 
I  studied  to  please  by  unobtrusive  means.  I  did 
not  constantly  dangle  after  the  young  lady;  I 
sought  her  sodety  at  times  when  it  was  likely  the 
greatest  number  of  favoring  drcumstances  would 
occur.  I  watched  the  weati^er ;  h^  freedom  from 
any  engagements  that  my  presence  might  nothav^ 
suited.  I  never  allowed  a  disagreeabk;  general 
subject  to  escape  from  me  in  conversation.  1  spread 
the  blooming  flowers  ef  life  before  het ;  picturing 
out  scenes  of  happiness;  elevating  her  mind  to 
something  beyond  the  dull  routine  of  common  ex- 
istence. I  never  forgot  I  was  addressing  a  woman  of 
virtue,  not  ever  allowed  her  to  imagine  that  I  did 
not  think  highly  of  her  abilities  and  acquirements. 
Yet  I  nevqf  uttered  gross  and  vulgar  flattery.  She 
judged  of  my  regard  for  her,  by  my  respect  for  all 
that  is  valuable  in  the  diaracter  of  woman,  I  pro- 
posed a  walk  or  ride  only  when  the  state  of  the  air 
was  grateful.  I  never  allowed  it  to  be  prolonged 
until  ^e  was  fatigued ;  and  took  care  to  suit  the 
direction  to  her  immediate  taste  or  wish.  I  sought 
out  pleasing  objecta  for  her  occupation,  and  fresh 
^sources  of  elegant  amusement.  Thus,  lasting, 
favorable  impr^donB,  derivable  from  temporary 
scenes  and  cireumstanees  of  an  agreeable  nature, 
combined,  I  may  flatter  myself,  with  some  recom* 
mandations  of  a  more  personal  description,  were 
the  result,  and  I  became  the  happy  fellow  I  wished 
to  be.  The  system  ef  my  courtship,  however,  was 
not  abandoned  after  marriage.  I  have  ever  made  it 
a  prindple  to  please  the  woman  of  my  choice  in 
every  rational  way ;  and  my  old  lady  and  T  might 
still  be  denned  a  pair  of  lovers. 
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LUEMHURNOOUTAWAY. 

A  TALK  OP  THS  g»VB5Tl«!mi  CXSTTUBT. 
Oonchided  from  parn  191. 
A  Strange,  bot  to  him  nnaccomitable  sunpition 
ctDM  into  the  head  of  Father  £dinand;  oiherwiae 
he  wonld  hare  gone  that  mimient  to  the  Abbot,  and 
infnrmed  hira  of  Uie  youtfa'a  disordered  beha^oor. 
But  he  was  anticipated.  Father  Thomas  had  wit- 
pcasad  the  Fcene  just  mentioned,  and  made  histo  to 
report  it.  **  There  is  a  &ir  maid,  mj  lord,"  cried 
ha,  ••in  the  Abbej;  and  he  that  would  have  the 
wooing  of  her,  now  is  his  time." 

••  Bo  net  rash  in  thy  admonitions,"  qnoth  the 
Abbot ;  •*  what  brings  her  hither,  and  on  what  plea 
dffes  she  grace  the  inside  of  our  portal  ?*' 

•*Oh  the  pica  of  a  donblet  and  hose,"  answered 
liM  monk;  ««for  that  was  the  false  flag  under 
whidi  she  invaded  as ;  to  wit,  the  gnisc  of  a  pretty 
boy." 

-How  now!"  cried  the  Abbot;  •'what  Kttle 
WiOfaml" 

••The  same.  Bhe  is  enamonred  with  brother 
Edmimd,  who  admonisheth  her  against  patting  on 
the  h«»ly  habit." 

••  Fl«t  treason  and  impiety !"  qooth  the  snperior ; 
*•  bol  tell  her  to  come  to  me.  Only  frighten  her 
HOC,  Thomas,  nor  look  at  her  with  an  nneoemly 
eoaatcnanca.  Let  her  not  soruiise  that  we  take 
her  for  aught  else  than  her  momming  drses  be> 
tokciwth." 

Whalerer  the  Abbot's  design  might  have  been 
ia  wishing  to  make  iier  own  herself  by  degrees,  it 
was  frastrated  by  what  Father  Edmund  had  been 
tailing  her  meanwhile.  Catherine  (for  that  was 
bsmame)  had  made  up  her  mmd  instantly.  She 
saw,  that  to  live  in  the  house  with  the  object  of 
her  lovr,  and  not  betray  herself  by  her  emotion, 
Dfobably  at  the  risk  of  his  great  inconveniency,  per* 
haps  his  peril,  and  even  anger,  was  iropessible. 
Whether  she  should  disclose  her  secret  to  him  be- 
ftm  she  went,  was  a  question  she  could  not  de- 
tennine  at  the  moment;  but  at  all  events  she  re- 
salved  instantly,  according  to  his  advice,  to  go  to 
the  Abbot,  throw  herself  at  hia  feet,  and  acquaint 
lilm  with  her  whole  history. 

My  lord  Abbot,  in  his  favorito  retiring-room,  to 
whiob  none  were  admitted  but  upon  particular  oo- 
casaMM,  had  seated  himself,  ready  for  his  catechism, 
in  his  easy  chair,  with  his  wine  and  oonserves  at 
Itts  elbow.  On  the  table  was  a  splendid  book, 
which  might  have  been  taken  fore  miesal,  butwaa 
in  rceli^  a  treatiM  on  hawking  and  hunting.  The 
waa  hong  with  the  richsst  tapestry,  r^ire- 
l  foliege;  and  «  perfume  burnt  on  a  stand  of 
A  door  was  now  heard  in  the  anti-cham- 


her.  The  Abbot  pot  his  hand  to  the  flagon  bsaide 
liimt  and  pooled  out  acup  of  mafanaey, with  which 
lo  coaoorage  the  boy  as  ooeaaion  mieht  serve. 


boy  as  ooeaaion  might  serve. 
Celhsrioe  entered,  led  in  by  the  familiar,  who  bowed 
end  took  his  way.  The  Abbot,  seeing  her  knees 
tremble  under  her,  gave  her  wine  directly.  •«  I 
bear  good  eccounto  of  thee,"  and  would  know  how 
fair  thowstandest  resolute  in  thy  purpose.  If  thy 
heart  fiil  thee,  aeruple  not  to  declare  it  The 
18 


churdi  is  full  of  indulgence  to  her  children,  and  I 

am  not  of  a  nature  to  stint  the  measure  of  her  lev* 
ing-kindesa." 

-  Most  reverend  father,"  said  Catherine,  and  then 
stepped  short  She  was  torn  with  conflictiog  emo- 
tions, and  panted  for  breath. 

•'  Nay,"  resumed  the  Abbot,  ••  leave  these  rever- 
end  names,  if  tbey  oppress  thee,  and  speak  unto  me 
as  a  friend.  I  can  absolve  thee  from  lighter  fancies, 
or  faults  of  a  worse  conntonanee,  than  putting  thy 
friends  to  a  month's  marvel  at  thinking  where  thou 
hast  betaken  thyself;  for  such  is  thine  offence,  I 
warrant ;  hey,  my  pretty  footpage  1  They  marvel 
under  what  bosh  their  little  rose-bud  is  hiding 
hey  ?"  And  the  reverend  father  pinched  his  novice 
on  the  cheek. 

Catherine,  encouraged  by  theao  tender  words, 
threw  herself  at  the  Abbot's  feet  and  poured  out 
her  whole  soul  in  confession.  She  told  him  who 
she  was;  how  she  had  first  met  Franeis  Periam, 
new  Father  Edmund,  when  he  vbited  at  a  seat  of 
the  Bassets  near  Kiiton ;  how  an  affecting  misforw 
tone  wkieh  then  happened  to  him,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  bore  it  (for  ahe  had  too  much  delicacy 
to  mention  his  own  secret)  made  her  think  of  his 
good  qualitiea  night  and  day;  and  her  thoughts 
grew  into  e  love  as  pure  as  ever  maiden  felt  for 
man.  Bhe  then  related,  how  upon  the  death  of  a 
female  cotiain,  whose  fortune  she  inherited,  finding 
herself  her  own  mistress,  and  unable  any  longer  to 
live  at  a  distance  from  the  neighborhood  which 
contained  that  noble  mind,  she  had  pretended  to 
pay  a  visit  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country :  how 
she  had  dismissed  her  servant  by  the  way,  under 
feukt  of  procuring  others;  and  how  she  had  violat- 
ed the  rulea  of  the  monastery  by  entering  it  in  that 
unworthy  guiae;  a  proceeding  which  she  was  pre- 
pared to  abide  any  consequences  in  confessing, 
rather  than  hazard — she  knew  not  what— only  she 
could  not  live  any  longer  in  a  constant  violation  of 
truth  and  propriety ;  and  Father  Edmund  had  told 
her  she  ought  to  dedaro  all. 

The  Abbot  afiected  to  liaten  with  astonbhment 
at  the  commencement  of  this  story :  he  then  looked 
graeioue  and  full  of  pity;  and  lastly,  he  put  on  a 
face  of  great  and  aniious  gravity,  ae  if  in  doubt 
whether  the  eonsM]uences  of  what  she  had  done, 
depended  entirely  on  himself:  otherwise,  his  man- 
ner seemed  to  say,'8be  need  be  under  no  apprehen- 
sion, alarming  as  the  step  she  had  taken  was.  He 
tenderly  pressed  his  hand  upon  her  head  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  and  gave  it  her  to  kiss, 
which  she  did  with  great  gratitude  and  supplica- 
tion, wetting  it  with  her  tern.  It  was  a  very  hand- 
some hand,  and  i^arkled  with  jewels :  but  Cathe- 
rine knew  nothing  of  that 

'*  So,"  said  the  Abbot,  ON^iBg  one  of  thoea  groae 
mistakes,  into  which  the  felse  ezperience  of  men  of 
the  world  is  so  apt  to  lead  them ;  ••  brother  Edmund 
has  found  a  mistress  in  his  monnstery,  and  after 
all,  turned  her  from  him." 

'» How,  my  lord  t"  exclaimed  Catherine,  with 
dignity,  though  with  a  buming  blush :  •*  Father 
Edmund  knows  not  to  tbis  instant  who  I  anu    It 
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ii  true,"  aJd«d  «he,  fofieninf  mto  te^ri,  <<  lie  might 
have  turned  me  from  him."  And  poor  (yatberme 
stood  wce^Jlting,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  perplexity. 

The  Abbot  said  many  thinij^  to  reasrare  his 
novice,  alvraya,  nevertheless,  holding  over  her  heed 
tne  terror  of  doubting  ho«r  to  proceed.  If  nothing 
were  done  to  mark  the  displossmv  of  the  chnrch, 
the  8t  >ry  of  a  woman's  having  been  in  the  convent 
miglit  get  abroad,  and  create^  scandaL  If  its  dia- 
plea«ure  were  manif««ted,  with  what  tendemeas  so- 
ever, the  lady*s  character  might  be  mined,  however 
pardonable  her  conduct.  All  the  world  did  not 
judge  of  these  errors  of  the  heart,  as  he  did.  He 
therefore  desir^  her,  fur  a  day  or  two,  to  remain  aa 
she  was,  but  near  to  his  own  person ;  and  a  little 
charaber  was  assigned  her,  opening  out  of  the  room 
they  were  in.  The  Abbot  mw  that  hie  deaigns 
upon  her  must  proceed  with  more  deKcacy.  He 
would  have  denooced  her  love  of  Father  Edmund 
as  ft  thing  unholy  and  not  to  be  thought  of,  hut  thia 
was  not  so  convenieut.  He  eontrnted  himself  with 
insinuating,  that  father  acquaintance  with  him  was 
impossible.  It  was  only  under  his  own  eye,  he 
said,  and  under  favor  of  a  countenance  which  no 
one  dared  to  question  or  think  ill  of,  that  shecoukl 
remain  for  a  shcnt  time,  till  he  had  seen,  if  posst* 
ble,  how  she  could  he  restored  quietly  to  her 
iiriends.  It  was  announced,  therefore,  that  little 
William,  for  hia  gooJ  behaviour,  and  in  prepara- 
tion for  entering  upon  his  novidnie,  was  to  remain 
at  present  under  the  paternal  care  of  the  superior. 

Catherine  now  felt  all  the  dificutties  of  her  situa- 
tion; and  to  the  diOi(!ultin8  were  soon  added  the 
horrors  of  it  Tha  Abbot  declared  himstlf  but  too 
plainly.  An  atternatiye  was  proposed  her,  thst 
must  ruin  either  her  own  peace  and  reputation  or 
in  the  event  of  refusing  it,  that  of  Father  Edmund. 
A  monast^try,  instead  of  a  house  of  angels,  appear- 
ed to  her  to  contain  deroonti.  The  only  relief  she' 
felt,  was  in  thinking  thot  she  now  understood  the 
hrother'ri  chief  reason  for  wishing  her  out  of  H ;  and 
that  her  company  ^as  not  so  uninteresting  to  him, 
as  she  had  supposed.  But  this  waa  the  relief  of  m. 
moment  Her  agonies  poured  back  upon  her,  the 
iieicer  for  the  respite ;  and  in  a  few  days  she  was 
alarmingly  ill. 

The  Abbot  was  perplexed  in  his  turn.  He  was 
not  fond  of  trouble  in  any  thmg.  A  distrera  that 
hampered  him  aeriously,  enraged  him ;  and  a  pro- 
ceeding of  Father  Edrntrntl,  who  had  made  up  his 
rohid  that  his  little  friend  was  a  female,  and  thought 
it  jiis  duty  to  let  the  Abbot  understand  that  he  knew 
as  much,  threw  him  into  a  temper  which  threaten- 
ed the  most  horrible  consequences.  Father  Ed- 
mund, upon  some  pretext  was  put  in  the  Abbey 
prison :  the  Abbot,  whose  vanity  was  piqued  aa 
well  as  hit  lordly  plesaure  contradicted  hy  Oathe- 
rine'a  behaviour,  was  exasperated  enough,  aa  she 
was  getting  a  little  belter,  to  tell  her  of  it ;  and  it 
was  this  intelligeoce  which,  combining  with  an  ac- 
cession of  fever,  made  the  poor  girl  find  her  way 
into  the  church  during  the  abaenoe  of  the  wonwn 
who  attended  her;  and  utter  that  alarming  cry. 
.  Decided  maaattrca  now  betfaoM  naeesaary.    The 


Abbot  notwithstanding  the  arti/iee  which  the  ttr 
gency  of  the  ease  bad  prompted,  could  not  per- 
suade himself  that  the  real  nature  of  it  would  re« 
main  a  secret.  He  resolved  therefore,  to  reooncU« 
the  artifice  itself  with  an  ostenation  of  frankness. 
Such  of  the  monka  aa  be  could  most  depend  on* 
were  directed  to  give  the  explanation  with  which 
he  iiivar«d  them,  to  all  comen;  and  aa  hia  1  tve 
(aueh  aM  it  waa.  and  such  as  it  would  have  renuun- 
ed  in  spite  of  all  obstacles)  wms  now  absorbed  in  • 
consideration  of  his  inter<^  he  reoMired  Catherine 
to  the  bou9e  of  a  man  who  worked  for  the  monaa* 
tery,«nd  who  waa  devoted  to  his  ^4ons.  It  waa 
this  man's  wife  who  attended  her.  She  appears  to 
have*  once  been  of  the  same  rank  with  regard  to  itm 
monka,  which  Count  Fathom's  m  4her  held  in  the 
army*  The  houea,  though  apart  firom  the  monaa- 
tery,  stood  in  the  grounds  of  it ;  and  nobody  enter- 
ed the  one,  or  waa  supposed  to  enter  it,  who  had 
DO  bnsineM  in  the  other. 


Tlie  person,  of  whose  knowledge  of  the  i 
the  Abbot  stood  most  in  leaf,  was  Lord  Fitswmr- 
ren :  and  he  had  reason.  What  imfemotiA&m  bis 
lordship  could  collect  was  despatched,  aa  we  hav« 
8e«n,  in  all  hurry  to  the  court  A  eoaaniaaion  sras 
granted  him  to  investigate  it  without  reserve;  and 
the  day  after  ita  arrival,  be  proceeded  to  put  it  im 
execution,  with  a  bUmtnass,  and  even  «  plaaame 
which  be  took  no  paina  to  eoDceaL 

An  extremity  of  this  kind  was  a  great  blow  to 
the  Abb<»t  He  had  looked  in  the  coMdetKnes*  of 
his  own  hypoerisy,  for  some  greater  show  #f  r^ 

r!t;  and  hia  easy  chair  had  not  prepavad  him  Hot 
celerity  of  the  movement  He  now  frigbtaiMd 
Catherine  with  Idling  her,  not  only  that  he  wooM 
pUMce  Father  Edmund  with  every  possible  inJQfy 
and  vengeance,  in  case  ahe  betrayed  hia  secret,  bctt 
that  he  knew  a  cireumstanoe  mpecting  him  which 
would  forfeit  his  life.  Catherine  gave  an  incredu- 
lous amile,  but  her  heart  turned  aick  the  next  mo- 
ment The  monastery  had  bewiMered  her.  8he 
kneir  not  how  far  example  might  have  cunuptad 
even  Francis  Feriam.  She  knew  not,  whether  fala 
virtue  itaelf  might  not  have  prompted  him  to  aona 
action,  excusable  in  the  eyea  of*justice,  but  eHoil* 
nal  in  those  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  he  him- 
self had  made  her  vew  to  him  before  Ood,  that  ahe 
weuki  never  violate  the  truth.  She  had  been  in 
the  Abbot's  appartment  nearly  three  wceka.  She 
had  cried  out  in  the  church.  TThe  ^hbot'a  eharao- 
ter  muat  at  lenat  he  doubted,  if,  aa  waa  moat  pro- 
bable, it  waa  not  already  known.  How  waa  ahe 
te  justify  her  own  character  to  the  world,  or  la  the 
eyes  of  Father  Edmund,  if  abe  prevaricated  before 
the  commissioner,  and  suflfefed  injorioue  caada 
sions  to  be  drawn  frem  ber  want  of  cendsieiicy  1 
How  could  she  frame  an  aeooent,  the  reverai  ef 
truth  t  orhasard  tbetnAuffiy  of  defending  aneh^n 
RMU  as  the  Abbot,  aa  If  her  qnarrd  with  him  bad 
been  merely  personal,  perhape  that  of  a  miatrresi 
Even  if  ahe  were  to  defend  him,  would  that  seoore 
the  aafety  of  Father  Edmund,  or  aoften  the  cruelty 
of  his  sitnatioa  under  a  malignant  sapciiar,  who 
woald  still  be  afraid  of  detecttoa  !— And  yet,  bow 
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€(»M  ail  <t1u<,--^ow  ooukl  ukj  tbiof  qbou  atrtb, 
or  in  heaveii  itself,  induce  her  to  bauiu  e  life  to 
ioantiniablo  t  Horrible  perplexitiei  environed  her 
•n  «U  eidtft ;  and  as  she  niet  the  lo«ik  of  the  Abbot 
during  this  laat  reflection,  she  ivinted.. 

On  oondig  to  heNelf,  the  Abboi  told  be*'  abe 
BOW  Iwew  the  extent  of  her  situation,  aiMl  be  was 
glad  to  find  she  was  sensible  of  it.    The  cemmia- 
aioaer  (insolent  oompaniun !)  had  announced  his 
intention  of  confronting  hervith  him  in  the  course 
•f  two  boura:  the  nninka,  including  brother  £d- 
luiuidv  were  to  be  preeent:  and  if  she  breathed  a 
«;>  liable  oontfadktoij  to  i^hat  he  had   dictated, 
(whiah  waa  to  saj  that  ihf  Abbot  knew  nothing  of 
l»r  aex  till  after  the  cry  in  the  church,  but  had 
atafdy  been  pleased  with  her  behaviour,  and  taken 
pity  on  her  Ulues/i}  be  would  that  instant  declare 
all  be  knew  of  bi  other  Edmund,  and  content  his 
own  disgrace  viiih  the  other's  ruin.    With  respect 
to  the  cry,  the  Abbot  was  to  acknowledge,  for  the 
sake  of  appearance,  that  she  wandered  out  of  bed, 
and  raised  it  in  a  fit  of  delirium ;  though  but  one 
or  two  of  the  monks,  who  stood  near  the  door 
whicti  she  cune  in  at,  were  aware  of  it;  all  the  rest, 
the  Abbot  himsirlf,  concluded  it  to  bsTc  proceeded 
lirom  the  unhappy  man,  who  was  actually  in  the 
doorway.    CatheriLe  fainted  again,  and  was  left 
to  the  care  ot  the  old  woman;  the  Abbot  hasten- 
ing away  to  prepare  for  the  commissioner.    The 
commission  was  opened  at  the  appointed  time,  in 
the  great  halt    It  was  a  stretch  of  the  warrant  to 
bri^g  all  the  monks  together.    The  Abbot  would 
have  resisted  it,  tut  was  afraid  that  instructions 
might  be  brought  forward,  directing  their  examina- 
tion one  by  one ;  so  he  thought  it  better  tp  acqui- 
esce.   Bare  civilities  passed  on  either  side.    The 
Abbot  seated  himself  with  much  state,  and  motion- 
ed the  other  to  proceed,  as  if  giving  him  his  per- 
mission. **  Pardon  me,**  said  Fitzwarren,  '*the  lady 
must  be  summoned  first."    The  Abbot  directed 
Father  Thomas  to  letch  her ;  and  bade  him,  with 
an   air  of  commisseration,  fetch  her  tenderly.   **  A 
warm  day  for  winter!'*  ejaculated  Fitzwarren.  sig- 
nificantly.   An  answer  and  a  smile  of  contempt 
died  on  the  Abbot*8  lips.    The  monks  all  took  a 
great  breath,  and  involuntarily  ahiftcd  their  pos- 
tmen *"  How  fares  it  with  good  Father  Edmund  T* 
inquired  the  commissioner:  **I  have  not  seen  him 
lor  many  days,  and  they  ruraor  he  has  been  sick.** 
Fstber  Edmmid  bowed ;  and  hoped  the  good  Lady 
Fitzwarren,  hi«  venerable  mother,  maintained  her 
health. 

•«Peaoa,'*  cried  the  Abbot, sternly :  "the  Lord 
Fitzwarren  most  pardon  me,*'  he  added  in  a  mikler 
tone :  ^  Father  Edmund  has  been  insolent  as  well 
as  sick ;  and  most  content  himself,  bofote  his  su- 
perior, with  acknowledgments  of  the  honor  done 
hiDi.**  The  look  of  the  commissioner  seemed  to 
aty,  **  Proud  prieat,  you  are  more  proud  than  wise ; 
year  SaU  is  approaching.**  Father  Edmund  looked 
pale  as  death,  and  kept  his  eyes  on  the  door. 

*-  Marfc»  I  pray  you,*'  said  the  Abbot,  *'  the  coun- 
tenance ef  this  man,  and  note  where  he  gazeth  so 
.  earnestly." 


•*  What  deootedi  it  !**  asked  Fitzwarren. 

«*The  light  damfel,  who  is  coming,  will  tell 
you,**  said  the  Abbot.  Father  Edmubd,  if  pon^i' 
ble,  looked  paler;  and  an  emotion  of  surprise  and 
coocem  u  as  in  the  face  of  the  commissioner. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  openc  d.  Father  Tbt)« 
mas  and  a  lay  brother  came  in,  bringing  Catherine 
in  an  arm-chair.  The  monks,  who  rcmen  bcrf  d 
her  y  »  ung  cheeks  and  beautiful  complexion,  »tarit  d 
to  see  her  so  altered.  She  was  very  fctble,  and 
seemed  afraid  to  look  rouiid  her,  keepirig  her  e)  es 
fixed  on  the  commissioner.  Fitzwarrtn's  Hunt  na- 
ture was  touched.  He  gave  a  glance  at  the  Ab- 
bot, as  if  to  prepare  him  for  a  stem  account,  but 
did  not  well  know  what  to  think  of  Fsiber  Ed- 
mund. **  Wretched  man  tbat  I  am  *•*'  tliought  -the 
latter,  ftazing  intently  on  the  siifierer :  **  I  now  know 
in  truth  what  it  is  to  love,  aye,  and  even  to  be  loved ; 
and  these  are  my  espousaU.**  He  was  now  cer- 
tain that  he  had  seen  her  face  before,  and  in  the 
company  of  his  former  mistress.  The  female  at- 
tire helped  his  memory,  in  s|>iie  of  the  lots  of  fiebh 
and  color.  8he  now  appeared  of  a  good  height, 
and  was  eminently  beautiful. 

The  commissioner  began  by  inquiring  about  the 
cry  in  the  church.  It  was  acknowledged  to  have 
been  that  of  the  lady  before  him.  He  then  asked 
her  name.  **  My  name,**  said  she,  in  a  low  but 
even  tone  of  voice,  **  is  Catherine  Parker.** 

**  Daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Parker,  of  KirtonV* 
asked  the  commissioner. 

♦♦  The  same.** 

«  He  is  dead, I  think?**  said  Fitzwarren.  Cathe- 
rine bowed  again  and  wept  8he  thought  bow  her 
parents  would  have  felt,  had  they  aeen  her  in  this 
condition ;  and  she  fiincied  the  commissioner  meant 
to  blame  her  in  applying  the  words  **  poor  lady**  to 
her  mother.  Lord  Fitzwarren  begged  her  to  ex- 
plain, fao^  it  was  that  she  found  herself  in  Lcr 
present  state. 

**  If  it  be  matter  of  peniteiice,  my  lord,*'  answer- 
ed Catherine,  "  that  I  explain  myself  iit  the  bear- 
ing of  so  many,  I  shall  do  it  with  all  patience, 
lieing  bound  thereto  by  the  trouble  I  have  caused 
to  some  in  the  house;  and  yet  even  they,  perad- 
venture,  would  vrillingly  spare  me  so  great  a  tiial.** 
The  Abbot,  who  waa  vexed  in  the  first  instance, 
that  all  kis  monks  had  lieen  brought  in,  now  feared, 
that  greater  privacy  might  embolden  her  to  hazard 
his  secret.  He  therefore  protested,  with  an  air  of 
innocence,  that  he,  for  his  part,  desired  nothing  so 
much  as  the  very  greatest  publicity,  and  tbat  he 
could  not  consent  to  a  diminution  of  it  The  sur- 
prise and  vexation  of  Fitzwarren  could  not  be  con- 
ceale«T. 

"You  hear,  Isdy,*'  said  he,  ** every  thing  must 
be  declared  openly.*' 

An  indignant  emotion  creased  the  cheek  of 
Catberiuo.  She  glanced  at  the  Abbot  and  then 
ventured  a  look  round  at  the  monks.  The  sight  o( 
Father  Edmund,  pale  and  ill,  made  her  nxoil  wiih 
terror.  It  was  some  moments  before  she  could  find 
courage  to  say  any  thing.  The  necessity  of  ex- 
plaining how  she  came  into  the  monastery,  and 
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•omethmgof  tht  irropressible  pride  which  a  loriDg 
heart  feels  in  dedaring  itself,  when  defied  by  cir- 
camstdnces,  gave  her  stFength  to  proceed.  She  re- 
lated iier  story,  exactly  as  she  had  told  it  to  the 
Abbot,  though  not  with  the  same  animation.  Her 
voice,  every  now  and  then,  almost  faded  away. 
She  concluded  by  declaring,  that  in  coming  to  the 
convent  in  that  unworthy  guise,  she  had  imposed 
tipon  every  one  within  the  walls ;  and  eould  only 
hope  that  the  great  sickness  and  remorse  she  had 
gone  through,  would  be  accepted  as  some  extenua- 
tion of  her  punishment  •*  Upon  every  onel"  in- 
quired the  commissioner:  **Doe8  the  lady  aver 
solemnly,, that  the  disguise  was  imposed  upon  every 
one  V*  Catherine  repeated  her  asseveradon.  She 
then,  observing  that  more  qvestions  were  inevita^ 
I4e,  proceeded  to  state,  that  having  found  her  situa- 
tion full  of  perplexity,  and  likely  to  create  disquiet 
to  ethers,  she  had  been  induced  by  Father  Edmund 
to  go  and  cast  herself  at  the  Abbot's  feet,  confess 
whence  she  came,  and  request  his  pardon  and 
dismissal  of  her;  alt  of  which  she  had  done  ac- 
cordingly ;  that  the  Abbot  had  promised  to  do  his 
utmost  to  get  her  back  te  her  friends,  without  noise, 

but  that '*    Here  she  paused,  and  was  greatly 

agitated.  *'  I  fell  sorely  ill,"  she  resumed,  **  and  do 
believe  I  was  nigh  unto  my  death ;  but         ** 

*' But  what  V  asked  the  commissioner ;  ''speak 
truly,  and  fear  not  that  the  truth  will  harm  thee. 
If  it  would,  falsehood  would  harm  thee  more." 
'  *•  Speak  truly,"  echoed  the  Abbot  with  aloud 
voice,  "  if  there  be  more  to  say.  Methinks  we  have 
had  enough  for  a  May-game,  as  it  is ;  but  all  ears 
may  not  be  so  soon  tired  of  such  matters.  Speak 
truly,  lady ;  and  fear  not  that  the  truth  will  harm 
uny  one  of  us."  Aad  he  laid  a  special  emphasis 
upon  **  one." 

«  Father  Edmund,"  breathed  Catherine,  « told 
me  that  I  was  cvpr  to  speak  truly ;  but — some- 
times— it  is  diflicult"  She  could  not  proceed. 
<*  Father  Edmund,**  she  resumed,  will  not  deny 
that  ho  told  me  so." 

«<I  deny  it  not,"  said  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion.    Catherine  trembled  to  hear  it 

<<  What  purporte  all  ibis  talk  of  Father  Ed- 
mund 1"  cried  the  Abbot:  **  Father  Edmund  ap- 
lieareth  all  in  all  in  this  matter;  and  yet  I  dare  con- 
clude that  hitherto  he  is  elear  enough,  and  that  my 
lord  commissioner  so  thinketk."  The  commis- 
sieiier  assented  to  this  conclusion ;  and  added,  that 
the  hi^h  opinion  he  Uad  always  entertained  of  Fa- 
ther Edmund,  had  been  increased ;  for  that  it  was 
difficult  to  supiMise,  under  all  the  circunutances, 
that  he  had  not  discovered  the  lady's  secret;  **  And 
I  doubt,"  said  his  lordship  significantly, "  whether 
every  man  of  his  garb  and  calling  could  have  siani- 
festiHl  liimaelf  so  free  from  self-olfection." 

<«  I  mean  not,"  said  the  Abbot,  « to  speak  of 
brother  Edmund  in  an  ill  sense,  touching  the  lady 
here  present:  neither  is  it  my  wish  that  harm 
should  come  to  him  on  any  score,  which  it  never 
will,  if  he  ^  as  wise  as  his  frierids  desire.  The 
good  father  hath  a  tongue  somewhat  petubnt,  and 
scarcely  standeth  enough  in  awe  before  his  snpe* 


riors;  but  this  may  be  forgiven  him.  No  dismal 
calamity  need  eome  of  that.  With  other  ofiencrs 
I  charge  him  not ;  and  I  trtist  no  tongue  will  be 
(bund  to  bring  his  good  name  in  jeopardy.  WoO'- 
derous  must  be  the  tale,  and  full  of  enmity  the  ac- 
euser,  that  can  draw  such  peril  on  his  bead.** 

"  We  lose  our  time,"  observed  the  commissioner^ 
« in  these  discourses.  The  lady  has  something  to 
confess,  and  the  greatest  marvel  of  all  is  yet  to  be 
accounted  for;  to  wit,  the  crying  out  in  that  ghastly 
manner  in  the  church.  For  how  long  a'  space,  fair 
lady,  were  you  in  my  lord  Abbot's  care,  and  what 
moved  you  to  that  grievous  outcry  1" 

"My  lord,"  resumed  Catherine  faintly,  •*!  pray 
you  pardon  a  weak  head.  I  pray  all  to  pardon  ir, 
and  God  of  his  great  mercy.  I  fell  sorely  ill  when 
under  my  lord  Abbot's  care :  scarce  knew  I  yet 
what  I  am  saying;  ill  I  was  with  a  burning 
fever ;  I  strayed  out  of  bed,  and  uttered  the  cry  yoa 
speak  of." 

**  But  the  cause,  the  cause,"  reiterated  hia  lord- 
ship :  **  wha^  was  it,  granting  you  were  thus  af-^ 
fiicted,  that  so  pressed  upon  your  fantasy  the  desire 
of  uttering  those  especial  words." 

«*  Fantasy  is  fantasy,"  said  the  Abbot,  endeavor- 
ing by  a  smile  to  conceal  his  agitation ;  and  sick 
people  be  more  subject  to  that  kiud  of  poesy  than 
others.  But  speak,"  added  he,  observing  some 
blunt  speech  rising  to  the  lips  of  Fitzwarren ; 
*<  speak,  poor  lady,  and  let  Father  Edmund  ap- 
prove what  you  declare." 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Catherine,  bursting  into  a 
passion  of  tear^,  **and  must  I  acquit  others^  to 
my  own  eternal  shame  1  Is  there  no  way  ?  no 
hopel" 

**  Speak  to  her,  brother  Edmund,"  said  the  Ab- 
bot, siTecting  a  weariness  mixed  with  pity.  «*Il 
were  no  unholy  use  of  your  infiuenoe,  at  euch  a 
season,  to  make  her  say  what  she  ought,  and  spare 
the  reputation  of  these  whom  she  is  bound  to  spare. 
Why  the  lady  should  now  scruple  U  declare  what 
she  declared  to  the  good  woman  that  attended  her, 
and  lay  her  feverish  folly  to  its  just  account  I  know 
not." 

"  I  knew  not  either,"  said  lord  Fitzwarren :  •*  the 
difHcully  cannot  surely  point  thither." 

"  If  she  dreadeth,"  said  the  Abbot,  •*  as  in  trnih 
she  well  may,  especial  punishment  for  wronging  a 
mitred  head,  your  lordship  will  mercifully  join 
with  me  in  assuring  her,  that  fever  and  sickness 
may  procure  pardon  for  what  would  otherwise  be 
grievoasly  punished." 

<«  I  cannot  discern,"  observed  the  commifisiafRer 
drily,  ••  any  ground  for  surmising  that  the  difllculty 
points  thitherward.  Speak,  lady,"  added  he  in  a 
tone  of  encouragement;  **and  have  ceruin  assnr« 
ance,  that  the  truth  must  be  made  appear." 

"Speak  to  her,  brother  Edmund,^'  repeated  the 
Abbot. 

The  commissioner  thought  the  interference  ex- 
traordinary, but  the  communication  was  allowed. 

All  that  poor  Father  Edmund  couhl  utter  was, 
«  The  truth,  lady,  and  God  will  Mess  \C* 

**  Oh,"  exclaimed  Catherine,  «*  is  it  not  impossi* 


LOVa  WILL  nND  OLT  A  WAY. 


soe 


Mel  Oh,Fith«r£Jiiraad— oh,iiiyloid--wlM>diiU 
•peak  all  tLvy  know  of  themselves,  aod  stand  ac- 
qaittedr*  U  tkere  one,  even  in  this  house,  of 
iwhom  overj  d«e<]  might  be  set  forth  1" 

•*  8arelj  not,**  said  the  Abbot ;  **  for  we  have  all 
unned.  Grievous  sinners  ste  we  all  in  the  sight 
of  God ;  and  some  of  us,  by  reason  of  oar  sins,  re- 
v<ereDUj  ••  the  world  may  deem  of  them,  are  peni- 
tetita  in  this  holy  place.^' 

The  agggestkm  ef  the  Abbot  in  thb  instance 
was  aolucky.  Itemboldeaed  Catherine  to  proceed; 
lor  she  knew  what  had  broag;ht  Father  Edmund 
into  the  monastery  ;  which  the  other  did  not.  Her 
heoft  gathered  courage.  Remorse  for  daring  to 
think  suspiciously  of  the  virtue  of  him  she  adored, 
put  additional  firmness  in  her  voice.  Love  supplied 
her  with  ingenuity  in  the  midst  of  her  struggles; 
and  venturing  to  raise  her  eyes  upon  Fsther  Ed- 
miuid«  she  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  in  a 
tone  that  made  ibe  Abbot  tremble,  said,  «*  Oh,  Fa- 
ther Edmund,  1  am  fearfully  beset,  and  thou 
knowest  I  am  weak.  They  bid  me  speak  the  truth; 
tbo«  badst  me  apeak  it;  ny  lord  Abbot  bids  me 
speak  it ;  and  yet  he  says  for  me,  that  if  the  truth 
were  spoken  of  every  one,  oven  in  this  holy  place, 
no  one  could  abide  it,  not  one  would  stand  acquit- 
ted of  being  a  grievous  criminal ;  no,  not  one*  Is 
this  your  thougbt,  even  as  it  is  his  t" 

<<  I  said  not  a  grievous  criminal,*'  said  the  Ab- 
bot; **  but  what  importoit!  What  I  have  said,  I 
have  said.  At  his  peril,  and  thine  be  it,  to  gainsay 
aeght  that  I  iiUer." 

This  new  iodnuation  was  of  no  effect  The 
truth  suddenly  darted  like  lightning  out  of  all  this 
cloud,  upon  the  mind  of  Father  Edmund.  His 
fine,  instead  of  being  darkened  alternately  with  sor- 
row fur  the  condition  of  Catherine,  and  illrepresa- 
cd  iadtgnatiun  at  the  myslsrioua  threats  which  he 
had  no  doubt  the  Abbot  had  bald  over  her,  grew 
radiant  with  a  joyful  dignity.  **  If  my  lord  Abbot,'' 
said  he,  with  an  exalted  voice,  **  iutendeth  by  what 
be  hss  thrown  out,  f hat  we  are  all  sinners  in  the 
eyes  of  the  gieat  and  perfect  God,  most  reverently 
and  with  all  lowliness  do  I  accord  with  his  saying. 
But  if  he  m^neth,  that  there  is  not  one  in  this 
house,  who  can  stand  eye  to  eye  with  any  living 
soul,  and  challenge  him  to  prove  him  guilty  in  the 
sight  of  the  world,  then  I  crave  leave  to  tell  him, 
that  such  an  one  am  I ;  and  I  do  cast  myself  on 
the  charily  of  my  lord  commissioner  for  a  good  con- 
struction of  my  boklnei'S.*' 

''Then,'*  cried  Catherine  starting  up  tike  ode 
frantic,  with  a  kind  of  shriek,  her  arms  extended, 
and  her  cheeks  glowing  with  a  rush  of  blood, — 
•*  then  I  say  onoe  move,  I  am  a  vromaa,  and  the 
Abbot'baviHamr 

She  fell  back  in  her  dkstr,  and  a  moment  of  con- 
fusion took  phM».  **The  giddy  craature  is  frenzied 
again,''  said  the  Abbot;  •<ba»  I  will  not  be  made 
the  victim  of  a  eonspiraey."  And  he  seemed  about 
to  leave  the  haU. 

•^nder  iavoTy  ray  lord  Abbot,  said  Fitswerren, 
« the  oemmiesion  is  not  eloecd.    If  thers  has  been 
18» 


a  ooQspiracary  the  mor^  it  fits  us  to  see  the  bottom 
of  it" 

Catherine  now,  as  well  as  she  could  with  mo* 
desty,  related  the  spirit  ef  what  had  passed  between 
her  ami  tlie  AbboL  The  latter  denied  every  thing, 
and  said  he  would  mske  it  appear  to  be  false.  Two 
witnesses  he  had,  at  all  events ;  and  the  poor  dam- 
sel who  was  thus  spirited  to  do  him  an  injury^  had 
none.  The  woman,  a  person  of  venerable  age,  was 
not  present;  but  he  could  ajipeal  at  once  to  Father 
Thomas,  who  would  swear,  on  the  holy  scripturets, 
that  every  syllablo  of  what  had  been  uttered  was 
false. 

^  There  needeth  not  the  fcripture,"  said  the  fa- 
ther composedly. 

•^  How  so  1"  asked  the  commissioner. 

*'  Because**'  replied  Father  Thomas,  with  a  face 
of  as  imperturbable  impudence  as  ever  fiell  to  the 
lot  of  a  friar,  •'every  sv  liable  of  what  the  lady  ut- 
tered it  true.  My  lord  commissioner,"  he  added, 
"  1  crave  your  loidship'a  protecticm,  having  divers 
matters  to  disclose  of  import  to  the  king's  highness, 
snd  being  encouraged  to  hope  for  pardon  tberrby. 
as  well  as  to  be  the  poor  means  of  doing  his  high- 
ness some  service." 

"  Is  it  sot "  cried  Fitzwarren :  then  much  travail 
will  be  spared  my  commission.  What,  I  warrant 
my  conning  secielary  hath  been  speaking  with 
yo»1" 

•*  He  hath,  my  lord,  with  many  gprave  arguments ; 
and  I  do  find  that  his  grace,  whom  God  preserve, 
being  head  of  the  chnrdh  as  well  as  state,  it  would 
be  a  marvellous  insolent  disoliodience  in  a  poor 
friar  to  set  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  inferior  mas- 
ter above  that  of  the  mightier." 

The  Abbot  in  a  parexysm  of  rage,  seemed  about 
to  infiict  personal  chastisement  on  Father  Thomas, 
when  his  arm  was  staved  by  the  strong  liand  of  Fitz- 
warrto.  **  There  needeth  not  farther  scandal,"  said 
his  lordship. 

<'  I  have  friends  at  court,"  cried  the  Abbo^  '*  aa 
well  as  the  rude  lords  that  come  hither  to  insult 
the  church ;  and  I  shall  refer  my  cause  to  them." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Fitzwarren,  '*  there  is  a  little 
finger  at  court  thst  hath  greater  might  than  the 
bodies  of  all  your  friends  put  together;  and  on 
that  finger  there  goeth  a  signet ;  and  that  signet 
hath  visited  a  paper  which  is  in  my  pocket,  touch- 
ing certain  pains  and  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on 
all  such  as  do  not  hear  out  my  process,  or  are  boki 
enough  to  withstand  it  And  my  lord,  I  crave 
your  patience  a  little  longer,  for  I  have  somewhat 
farther  to  determine." 

The  coaaimiskioner  then  turned  to  Fetfaer  Ed- 
mund, who  stotid  aloof  in  the  strangest  and  most 
miserable  of  all  sitoations  for  a  lover,  for  be  neither 
dared  to  support,  look  at,  or  think  of  a  loving  mis- 
tress, who  had  joat  declared  herself;  «« My  good 
fiither,"  said  Fitzwarren,  with  a  tone  in  which  hope 
and  fear  ware  mingled,  **  may  I  orave  your  age  V* 

**  I  ahall  surprise  you  my  lord  ;'*  answered  Father 
Edmund,  willing  to  give  way  to  any  other  thought  .* 
**  sorrow  and  disajvpointment  have  stood  me  in  ^ead 
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of  many  years.  I  kaTe  not  yet  tol<l  four-and- 
twtJDty." 

*<Then,  sir/'  retttrneil  the  oommiMioner,  I  have 
the  joy  of  telling  you  that  you  are  no  longer  father 
Edmund  of  the  Abbey  ot  8l  Mary  Ottery,  bat 
Francis  Parium,  Esquire,  of  Kirton.  His  graoe's 
council  determined  but  two  days  ago,  that  all 
monks  under  that  age  should  be  freed  from  their 
TOWS.  You  shall  come  and  find  your  speech  again 
in  my  house ;  and"  (turning  to  poor  overwhelmed 
Catherine,  whose  strong  hold  on  the  other's  feel- 
ings he  saw  in  his  face)  '«if  our  rhetoric  oan  pre- 
vail with  this  lady  to  go  with  us,  my  mother  shall 
welcome  her  also.  My  lord  Abbot,  I  now  leave 
you  to  ponder  over  your  memorial,  as  I  will  go  and 
prepare ;  and  God  send  your  lordship  a  good  de- 
liverance!" 

**  I  desire  no  better  one  than  the  delivteranee  firom 
your  lordship's  presence,  said  the  Abbot 

•«Tbe  desire  is  natutal,**  returned  FitEWarren. 
**  For  the  first,  and  I  hope  for  the  last  time,  my  lord 
Abbot  of  8l  Mary  Ottery  and  the  lord  Fttzwarren 
are  of  one  accord.*' 

The  Abbot  at  the  head  of  his  monks  left  the 
room  with  what  stateliness  he  might.  Catherine 
was  taken  to  the  house  of  her  new  friend,  which 
appeared  to  her  a  paradise;  and  in  a  month  from 
this  period,  while  tW  lesser  monasteries  were  be- 
ing mssolved  in  all  quarters,  and  the  greater  ones 
were  trembling  to  their  foundations,  she  that  had 
come  to  St.  Mary  Ottery  aa  a  detpariag  boy,  rode 
back  to  Kirton  a  beloved  and  honored  bride. 
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The  wind— the  melancholy  wind, 

With  drooped  wings  wailing  fay. 
Thou  aeemest  some  kme,  lost^Hrit  doomed 

To  wander  through  the  sky, 
Thy  voioe  it  hath  no  merry  tone— 

Thy  Bonfi  are  dark  a;id  sad— 
Thou'rt  mourning  for  the  starry  throne 

Thy  pure,  young  diildbood  had. 

The  wind— the  melancholy  wind. 

Lone  mourner  of  the  year,— 
That  eigbeth  through  the  leafless  wood 

When  aU  around  is  sere ; 
Oh !  is  that  low  voice  of  the  earth. 

Thou  of  the  deep,  wiki  tone. 
Or  art  thou,  child  of  seraph  birth, 

Wnm  tomeiar  sphere  unknown  7 

The  wind— the  melancholy  wind,— > 

That  hath  siooe  time  bsRan, 
For  many  a  thouaand,  thousand  year. 

Looked  sadly  dawn  on  man. 
Hi*  joy«i  his  woes,  his  birth,  his  kaell, 

Orimea  guilt  alike  tmfuried — 
t)bt  what  a  tale  thy  voice  could  tet), 

Duk  watcher  o'er  a  world ! 


Tlie  wind— the  melancholy  wind. 

Why  is  that  touching  tone  ? 
Is  it  to  weep,  midst  empires  wrecked. 

Like  Niobe  alone? 
Say— doet  tbou  mourn  a  nation  low. 

Or  Kings  or  Kingdoms  fled  7 
Tearless,  with  ashes  on  thy  brow. 

Wailing  amid  the  dead ! 
The  wind— the  melancholy  wkul. 

Oh!  teU  as  of  thy  later- 
An  outcast  spirit  wandering  forth, 

Lone— hopdesa— deaohite. 
Tbou  hidest  in  the  woods  away. 

On  wintry  wastes  unkind— 
Thou  hast  no  heart  for  scenes  more  gay. 

Thou  melancholy  wind !  Childcrs. 

From  tho  Domoeratic  Rsviow 

TO  BLANCHE. 
(Dedication  of  a  MS.  Poem,  emided  **  A  visit  to  n 
Tropical  Island.**) 

BT   PARK  MffJAMm. 

Ob,  lovely  Blanche !— I  give  to  thee 

My  thoughts  at  morning,  noon,  and  night  I 
Thy  tender  glances  (all  on  me. 

Thy  form  floats  softly  in  my  sight ; 
I  see  thee  ever  in  my  dreams. 

And  to  my  bowers  of  caUn  delight 

Thou  comest  like  an  airy  aprite— 
A  creature  wove  of  morning  beama, 
And  misuwreatbs  from  the  summer  atfeaniSb 
Thou  art  not  real,  but  a  child         ^ 

Of  fancy— an  imagined  wight, 
A  something  graceful,  sponive,  wiUL 

Whose  charms  I  would,  but  eanoot  write. 

Thy  name  is  thy  true  semblanee,  white 

A  Illy  without  stain  or  blight  I 
To  thee,  my  constant  love,  mine  own- 
Claimed,  wooed  and  won  by  mo  alone— 

My  beautiful  abstraction,  brought 

From  the  sweet  clime  of  cloudless  thought, 
I  dedicate  each  gentle  tone 

That  in  this  long-forsaken  Ijro 

The  lovely  vision  can  inspire. 
0>me!  hear  me  aing  of  regiona  known 
To  birds  that  from  the  North  have  flown, 

la  aearch  of  trellis-arbora,  where 
The  warm  aun  sheds  a  glowing  beam, 
And  makes  each  shadow  gmtelul  seem 

That  fall  from  leaf  and  blossom  iheie« 
Would  thou  and  I,  my  filanohe,  had  plumee, 
That  we  might  aeek  those  foreatglooma. 
Where  undecaying  verdure  blooawl 
Oh,  then  how  awiftly  woM  we  fly 
Feom  oloiid,  and  mist,  and  wiMer  sky^ 

And  this  unsmiling  sboie. 
To  islea  where  all  is  blue  on  high, 
Aud  winde,  like  lovera,  aing  and  s^ 
To  beautiea  they  adofe ! 
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AN  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  WEST. 

FROX  THE  BECOLLSCTIOJri  OF  A   TBAVBLIXB. 


It  ia  now  nearly  twenty  yean  since  I  was  travcl- 
fing  in  company  with  a  friei^d  ihroogh  the  western 
part  of  Looisiana.— Notwithstanding  the  length  of 
time  which  has  intervened,  the  incidenU  connected 
with  that  journey  are  too  firmly  impressed  upon 
roy  mind  to  be  ever  erased.  And  I  never  recur  to 
the  awh3l  scenes  through  which  I  passed,  without 
shoJdering  at  the  painful  recollections  to  which 
they  five  rise.  We  were  young  and  adventurous, 
and  Siongh  not  innred  to  the  toil  and  inconveni- 
ences attending  our  journey,— the  novelty  of  it,  and 
the  buoyancy  of  oar  spirits  overcome  all  obstacles, 
— aomeiimes  travelltng  through  the  tall  grass  of  the 
pT^tiea,  which  abound  in  Louisiana,  and  at  others 
toiling  our  uncertain  way  through  Che  intricacy  oi 
thelbrestf. 

The  country  through  which  we  were  travdling 
wm  very  wild,  and  inhabited  only  by  a  few  tguat" 
ten,  and  a  set  of  lawless  characters  who  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  to  the  woods  to  escape  the  conse- 
quence of  their  criroea,  and  being  free  from  all  re- 
straint they  held  in  equal  defiance  the  laws  of  €iod 
and  man.    it  vras  well  known  that  several  mur- 
<leni  had  been  committed  by  the  outlaws  along  the 
bonlir*»  and  doubtlees  many  unsaspeeling  travel- 
ers, have  bean  aacrifioed  to  the  cupidity  of  these 
Msumini,  who  have  n^^  since  been  heard  from, 
and  whose  Ihte  still  remains  a  mystery  to  their 
frienda.    The  axe  of  the  industrioua  woodman  had 
aaldom,  il  ever,  echoed  through  the  broad  forests 
which  surrounded  us,— and  the  predatory  and  fero- 
cious beasts  of  the  woods  roamed  free  and  undia- 
turhad  through  their  native  forests.    No  beaten 
road  malted  our  course  through  the  wildemeas; 
for  at  the  time  ef  which  I  write,  there  existed  but 
little  of  that  mania  of  **  g-o-ahecuUfm,**  which  has 
since  peopled  the  vast  wilds  of  the  \yest,and  which 
is  atill  rapidly  rolling  the  tido  of  civilisation  toward 
the  bread  waters  of  the  Pacific    We  were  obliged 
to  trust  entirely  to  the  compass,  and  to  the  Indian 
trails,  vrhich  we  oocasionally  strudL  upon,  and 
which  lieqpwntly  led  us  to  their  wigwams.    Occa- 
Monalfy  only,  the  wildness  and  solitude  of  the 
forest  was  relieved  by  the  camp-fire  of  the  Indian, 
and  the  general  stillness  and  silence  enlivened  by 
the  rude  war-song,  as  they  brandished  their  toma- 
hawka  and  uttered  their  <*  ket-yukt^*  around  the 
wai^puat,  preparatory  to  some  hostile  and  bloody 
expedition. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  the  early  part  of  the 
foil;  the  SUB  had  arisen  in  cloudless  roajes^,  and 
vras  slowly  travelling  toward  the  broad  range  of 
forest,  which  lined  the  western  horizon,  and  ^ 
braeiDg  breaae  of  the  morning  came  in  soft  breaths 
from  the  praine,  which  stietehed  in  gentle  undula- 
tiona  for  away  to  the  went.  We  had  passed  the  night 
at  a  log  hut  on  the  bordem  of  a  prairie,  and  were 
now  n^ing.pie|Mirationa  for  continuing  our  jour- 
ney. After  our  comae  breakfoat  we  ananged  our 
of  meeting  at  New  Orleans,  for  it 


necesMry  for  ua  to  make  a  temporary  aeparatloii, — 
my  friend  Dalton  having  some  business  ol  impor- 
tance to  attend  to  at  Nachitoches,  concluded  to 
travel  north  to  that  place,  while  I  i^as  to  continue 
my  course  direct  to  New  Orleans.  After  baring 
travelled  so  far  in  company,  and  shared  so  much  of 
privation  and  fatlgne,it  wa^i  natural  that  we  should 
regret  the  necessity  which  compelled  us  to  sepa- 
rate, even  f*r  so  short  a  time,  but  as  we  were  rapid- 
ly approaching  the  civilised  ^orM,  and  as  there 
was  a  prospect  of  our  again  soon  meeting,  we  be- 
came more  ea»ily  reconciled  to  it*— As  we  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  treachery  and  deceitlul- 
ness  of  the  people  whom  we  occasionally  encoun- 
tered, we  never  foiled  to  be  upon  our  guard,  and 
being  well  armed  and  never  allowing  ourselves  to 
be  separated,  we  had  hhherto  passed  unmolested 
through  the  wildest  part  of  the  country,  and  as  we 
advanced  toward  the  white  settlements,  we  began 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  prospect  of  soon 
terminating  our  journey.  We  parted  with  many 
expressions  of  friendtth^  which  a  long  intimacy  of 
many  years,  during  which,  we  had  been  almost  in- 
separablo  companions,  rendered  mutually  sincere — 
then  starting  in  our  dii&rent  directions,  we  were 
soon  lost  to  each  othcr*a  view  by  the  intervening 
woods. 


For  the  first  time  in  e^Foral  days,  I  discovered  a 
partially  beaten  track,  bat  aoon  losing  it,  I  again 
had  ne  other  guide  than  my  compass,  and  my  own 
experiettoa  aa  aweoAsman.    As  ^  invigomttng 
fteshnese  of  the  morning  air  foded  under  the  piere- 
ing  raya  of  the  aon,  which  bad  nearly  reached  the 
meridian,  I  began  to  foel  fotigued,  and  halimg  un- 
der the  shade  of  a  tiea,  I  vras  rejoiced  to  find  near 
me  a  stream  ef  clear  water-— After  satisfying  my 
appedte  from  the  oontenU  of  a  havresack  which  £ 
had  at  my  side,  and  bathing  my  temples  in  the  rip- 
pling brook  at  my  feet,  I  pursued  my  way  much 
refreshed;  but  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  day, 
notwithstanding  the  foir  promises  of  the  morning, 
the  sky  became  overcast, — the  rising  of  dark  douds 
above  the  horizon,— the  sultriness  of  the  atmos- 
phere,—the  moamful  sound  of  the  wind,  as  it  whis- 
tled through  the  woods,— and  the  howling  of  beasts 
as  they  retreated  to  their  dens,— all  too  well  fore- 
told the  approach  of  one  of  thoee  foarful  storms,  so 
frequent  in  that  climate,  and  ao  much  to  be  dread- 
ed by  the  houselesa  traveller.    I  Idsurely  continu- 
ed my  course,  however,  until  the  disUnt  rumbling 
of  the  thunder  reminded  me  of  my  situation,  and 
warned  me  to  quicken  my  pace,  and  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  some  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  coming 
storm.    The  sound  of  the  thunder  aa  it  approadied, 
became  more  loud  and  distinct,  and  the  flashes  of 
lightning  more  vivid,  and  aa  night  set  in  the  swilt 
and  sudden  blasu  of  wind  as  they  swept  eddying 
through  the  forest,  and  the  foil  of  heavy  dropa  of 
rain,  prodaimed  the  arrival  of  the  storm,  which 
aoen  burst  over  my  head  m  fury,  and  with  a  de- 
gree ef  sublimity  and  teniiic  grandeur,  whidi  beg- 
gars descriptionr-the  rain  poured  down  iri  torrents 

that  can  only  be  imaglhad  by  those  who  have  vrlt- 
I  nesaed  one  ef  the  thmdar  storms  of  that  climate-— 
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In  a  mooMlt  I  mm  dnncliMl  to  Uit  akin,  and  the 
bkokfits  which  were  attached  to  the  saddle  were 
aeon  Mtanted  with  the  water;  Diawiof  mj  cloak 
doeer  about  me  I  procetded  alowly  through  the 
room,  Muleavoriog  to  reconcile  Bnyeelf  to  ao  evil 
which  it  wae  not  ia  my  power  to  prevent,  or  even 
to  allaviate.  The  darknew  was  intenio,  and  it  was 
onlj  bj  the  frequent  and  prolonged  flashes  of  light- 
ningy  Uiat  I  was  enabled  to  distinguish  at  intervals 
the  objacts  around  me.  As  I  found  it  impossible 
to  keep  in  the  right  track,  I  soon  became  ignorant 
of  the  direetion  in  which  I  was  travelling;  so  giv- 
ing my  hone  the  rain  I  allowed  him  'to  proved 
at  will,  hoping  that  his  instinct  might  direct  him 
to  some  house,  if  auy  there  was  in  our  neigfbor^ 
hood. 

The  storm  raged  with  fury^^the  tremendous 
crashing  of  the  thunder  reverberated  along  the 
heavens,— the  wind  roared  fiercely  through  the 
woods,  and  the  tall  and  majestic  trees  of  the  forest, 
groaned  as  they  bent  to  the  blast. — Occasionally  a 
flash  of  lightning  more  startling  and  vivid  than  or- 
dinary, would  light  up  with  terrible  distinctness, 
the  deep  and  gloomy  recesses  of  the  forest  on  ei- 
ther side,  and  then  vanishing  as  suddenly  at  it  had 
appeared,  would  leave  the  surrounding  objects  ap- 
parently enveloped  in  deeper  gloom  than  before, 
and  rendering  the  darkness  the  mors  impenetrable 
from  the  contrast  I  proceeded  in  this  unenviable 
situation  oatil  about  midnight,  while  the  warring 
of  tfaa  elementt' overhead  eontioiied  with  unabated 
fury.  The  thoughts  which  had  been  busy  in  my 
imagination,  of  the  happy  circle  at  home,  assem- 
bled around  the  cheearful  hearth,  and  peihape  ulk- 
ing  of  absent  friends,  only  served  to  remind  me  of 
my  own  situation ;  and  i  was  using  all  the  philo-. 
sophy  I  eottid  muster,  in  endeavoring  to  reconcile 
mysdf  to  the  uncomfortable  predicauMnt  in  which 
I  was  placed,  when  I  thought  I  pevoeived  the  glim- 
mering of  a  light  through  the  trees,  a  short  distance 
in  front  of  me.  Eagerly  catching  at  the  hope  of 
obtaining  refreshment  and  rest,  after  the  fatigue  of 
the  day,  I  hastened  ftirward,  and  just  at  that  mo- 
ment a  bright  flash  lighting  up  the  surrounding 
eeenery,  dlicovered  to  me  the  outlines  of  a  rude 
log  hut,  deeply  embedded  in  the  forest  Hastily 
dismoontingt  and  tying  ray  horse  to  a  tree  undor 
the  shelter  of  the  overhanging  branches,  I  advanced 
u>  the  door.  After  some  parleying  from  the  aper- 
ture, from  which  issued  the  light,  which  had  di- 
raeted  ma  to  the  house,  I  was  admitted.  My  first 
object  on  entering  was  to  place  my  doak  and  coat 
in  a  situalion  to  dry  near  the  fire,  and  I  then  took 
a  aorvey  of  the  rude  apartment,  (if  apartment  it 
could  be  caUed)  in  whidi  I  found  myselfl  A  wo- 
man was  busying  herself  at  one  comer  of  the 
hearth  in  cooking  some  meat;  while  three  dark 
visaged  men,  two  of  whom  were  evidently  8pa- 
naiids,  were  seated  on  a  bench  on  the  opposite  side, 
apparently  waiting  the  rsanlt  of  the  culinary  pre- 
paratiens.  Tho  appcvancp  of  these  men  was  hr 
from  prepoiaessing,— the  imprsss  of  «ime  was 
ftamptd  too  deeply  on  the  lineaments  of  their  dark 
«ottnlanancef,  to  leave  me  a  moment  in  doubt  as 


to  the  Und  of  company  I  was  in;  and  knewing  as 
I  did,  the  general  lawless  and  hardened  charaetere 
of  the  people  hi  that  part  of  the  country,  I  began 
to  regret  my  predpitancy  in  entering  the  house* 
without  being  aware  of  the  number  and  character 
of  the  inmates,  but  as  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  mj 
error,  and  as  I  had  as  yet  no  immediate  grounds 
for  spprahension,  I  endeavored  to  feel  at  ease,  but 
notwithstanding  my  exertions,  I  found  it  impoesi- 
ble  to  repress  the  feelings  of  uneasiness,  which 
were  creepiHg  over  me.  From  what  I  learned  in 
answer  to  my  interrogatoriea,  I  sopposrd  i  had 
been  travdiing  in  a  northerly  direction  since  los- 
ing my  way  in  the  woods,  and  that  1  had  conse^ 
quently  strayed  some  distance  from  my  course;  but 
as  my  neighbors  did  nut  appear  to  be  very  com- 
municative I  desisted  from  my  inquiries. 

The  movements  of  the  men  were  calculated  to 
awaken  my  sus|4cioBs  and  to  keep  me  on  m  j 
guard, — they  had  moved  their  bench  to  the  oppcv- 
dte  comer  of  the  hut,  and  were  conversing  toge- 
ther in  a  low  tone,  evidently  discussing  some  suh^ 
ject  of  more  than  ordmary  interest,  and  my  sua- 
pidons  were  far  from  being  quelled;  when  I  saw 
by  their  frequent  glanees  toward  me,  that  I  wae 
the  subject  of  thdr  conversation.  My  anxiety  to 
learn  the  nature  of  their  intentiona  toward  me,  in* 
duced  me  to  place  myself  near  them,  in  hopea  of 
overhearing  something  which  might  be  of  impoT' 
tanee  to  me.  I  walked  to  and  fro  near  than,— at 
intervals  carelesdy  humming  a  time;  but  they 
spoke  inao  guarded  atone,  and  their  language 
was  such  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  French,  ihu 
it  was  only  at  times  that  I  could  catch  any  mean 
ing  from  the  little  I  overheard^— that  httle,  boiw^ 
ever,  confirmed  me  in  my  suspidons,  and  oonvine- 
ed  me  that  it  was  thdr  intention  to  surprise  warn  in 
the  night,  and  that  it  was  the  sight  of  my  pistols 
alone  which  deterred  them  from  attasking  me  at 
once.  For  a  moment  I  was  undecided  as  to  what 
eourse  to  pursue, — knowing  that  I  was  in  the  pow* 
er  of  these  desperadoes.  I  felt  the  extent  of  my  dan- 
ger, and  my  first  impulse  was  to  mske  an  attempt 
to  gdn  my  horse,  and  to  esoape  through  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  but  on  consideration,  I  felt  theft 
my.  most  prudent  course  would  be  to  betray  no 
fear  er  suspicion  of  thdr  intentioiks,  so  that  my 
movements  might  not  be  watched,  and  no  meaiM 
taken  te  prevent  my  eecape.  I  took  the  seat  which 
was  oflfered,  and  endeavored  to  appear  as  uncon- 
cerned as  possible,  secretly  determining  to  be  upon 
my  guard,  and  if  I  eould  find  no  means  of  escape, 
to  remain  awake  through  the  night 

From  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  of  theee  peo- 
1^,  I  did  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  afier  rob- 
bing me,  they  would  dlow  me  to  escspe  with  my 
life,<>— they  were  too  hardened  in  crime  to  scrapie 
at  murder;  and  it  was  the  very  danger  of  my 
aituation,  and  the  eonsdousnees  thst  my  only 
chance  of  aafety  lay  in  acting  with  eodaesa  and 
decision,  that  enabled  me  to  oompeae  mysdf  and 
to  appear  calm,  and  without  distrust  Aflar  hav- 
ing partially  dried  my  dotbea,  and  partaken  of  the 
supper,  I  threw  my  doak  over  n^  aim,  and  ra- 
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focstej  to  be  akown  tome  pteee  wben  I  mlglit  H« 
down,  M  I  was  fuitigocd  and  in  need  of  reiL  The 
■MB  who  had  admitted  bm,  dfaected  me  vp  a  kA^ 
der  to  the  loft  overhead,  at  the  Mine  time  ofieriog 
to  relieve  me  of  my  piatola,  which  proposition  I 
vevy  pmdently  dedined.  After  wishing  me  **  wn 
prmfindwrnmeU^  he  ckwed  the  trap-door  suddenly, 
leaving  me  in  the  dark. 

The  slorm  without,  thoo^  abating,  still  con- 
tinued, and  the  thunder  thongh  not  as  leud  as  at 
first,  was  still  to  be  heard  nunbliiig  in  the  distance. 
My  first  ttkooght  on  finding  myself  alone,  was  to 
examine  my  pistols;  but  what  was  my  constema^ 
tjon  on  finding  the  charges  land  priming  in  both  so 
wet  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  use.  My  situation  I 
DOW  felt  to  be  indeed  akiming, — sutrounded  by 
nan  whose  occupation  was  robbery  and  murder, 
aad  without  the  means  of  resistance,  I  could  not 
expect  to  contend  against  such  odds,  and  I  was  be- 
ginning to  give  way  to  despair,  when  I  suddenly 
recollected  that  a  wormer  was  sttached  to  the  end 
of  one  of  the  rammera. — Somewhat  re-assured  I 
wae  engaged  in  removing  the  charges,  when  a 
bright  fiash  of  lightning,  illuminating  eveiy  patt  of 
the  narrow  loft,  discovered  the  figure  of  a  man  ly 
ing  in  the  opposite  corner,  his  countenance  con*^ 
oealed  by  the  cloak  which  enveloped  his  person, — 
taming  in  astonishment  from  this  discovery,  I  di- 
rected my  eyes  toward  the  place  from  which  the 
light  appeared  to  come, — and  my  joy  equalled  my 
snrpriae  on  aeeing  a  window,  or  rather  an  opening 
in  the  farther  end  of  the  loft,  about  two  feet  square^ 
I  DOW  reioiced  at  my  discrption,  in  deceiving  the 
DMD  below  with  regud  to  my  knowledge  of  their 
iateptions,  for  had  1  betrayed  the  least  suspicion  or 
Bnoesin^ss,  they  would  certainly  have  taken  pre- 
etDtMMUi  to  prevent  this  easy  mode  of  escape.  The 
opp««tmuty  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  but  1  thought 
H  my  duty  first  to  awaken  the  sleeper  in  the  cor- 
ner, and  to  warn  him  of  his  danger ;  he  was  evi- 
dently a  traveller,  firom  the  glimpse  I  had  caught  of 
his  doafc  and  spurs.  I  walked  softly  toward  the 
cnroer  and  listened  a  moment,  but  hearing  no 
breathing  my  sospidoos  were  aroosed.  I  ventured 
to  raise  ^  cloak,  and  just  then  another  flash,  bright 
aod  ptoloBged,  shone  through  the  hut,  and  dis- 
doaed  to  my  horror-striekeii  gaie,  the  oorpae  of 
Ooorga  Dalum.  For  a  mooMDt  I  was  paralysed. 
I  cooid  acgioely  credit  the  evidence  of  my  senaes, — 
hot  the  sight  I  had  of  the  well  remembered  features 
of  my  friend,  though  they  wore  the  livid  hue,  and 
ciprassion  of  a  violent  death,  was  too  distinct  to 
leave  mo  in  doubt, — his  raven  hair,  matted  with 
blood  feU  over  his  fine  foreheail,  and  his  up-turned 
eye  baOa  glared  with  an  unmeaniog  expression 
•poa  DM,  ts  I  gazed  upon  his  youthful  features,  now 
BiotieDleMS,  and  fixed  in  death, — for  nearly  a  mi- 
nole  I  remained  in  a  state  approaching  to  atope- 
feetioD,  over  the  body  of  my  murdered  friend, — 1 
fivgot  my  own  danger,  in  the  engrossing  horror 
wiSch  the  sight  inspired.  My  breast  burned  to 
avenge  the  coM  blooded  murder,  but  conecioos  of 
my  inahili^,  Lknew  that  an  attempt  would  but 
ivadcf  me,  aMo  a  victim  to  the  knives  of  the  assas- 


sins. Again  the  loft  was  lit  up  with  a  bright  glare, 
showing  me  a  deep  gai<h  in  his  neck,  which  neatly 
severed  the  head  from  the  body,  and  from  which 
the  blood  flowed  in  a  stream  acroas  the  floor.  An 
involuntary  exclamation  of  horror  eeeaped  me,  but 
I  soon  repented  of  my  imprudence ;  for  the  next 
moment  I  heard  steps  ascending  the  ladder  to  the 
lofu  Kecollecting  myself,  and  throwing  ahde  my 
cloak,  I  sprang  to  the  window,  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  ground,  jast  as  I  heard  the  tnqp-door 
fell  back.  I  hastened  to  tbe  tree  to  which  I  had 
tied  my  horse,  and  to  unfesten  him  and  mount, 
was  but  the  work  of  a  moment, — then  dashing  my 
spun  into  his  side,  I  was  soon  deep  in  the  forest. 
1*be  darkness  of  the  night  at  the  same  time  that  it 
defied  pursuit,  obliged  me  to  ride  slowly  through  the 
woods,  but  seon  arriving  at  more  open  ground  I 
rode  rapidly  forward  until  thinking  myself  safe 
from  pursuit,  I  travelled  more  leisurely.  The  rain 
had  ceased,  and  as  the  clouds  overhead  dispersed, 
the  stara  began  to  appear,  giving  me  sofltcient  light 
to  continue  my  journey  with  ease. 

Yeara  have  rolled  by,  and  with  them  their 
changes,  but  never  can  I  forget  my  journey  through 
the  woods  of  Louitiana.  H.  W.  C. 


GENEVIEVE. 


Orisiod. 


I  never  beard 
Of  any  true  afleciion,  bat  *t  was  nipt 
With  care,  that,  like  the  catterpillar,  eats 
The  leavea  ot  the Spnng*s8weetest  book,  the  rose 

MlDDLRON. 

I  loved  thee  once,  aye,  loved  thee  more 
Thto  e*er  my  lipa  have  dared  to  teU, 

But  now  my  dream  of  blisa  is  o*er. 
Am!  I  can  «y  to  f  Aee  **:iarewell  ."** 

I  loved  thee  in  my  boyish  days. 

When  our  young  hearts  could  each  confide 
In  all  we  said,  nor  knew  ibat  praise, 

Waa  aught  but  simple  truth  beside. 

Ah,  changed  thou  art !  well,  so  must  aH— 
The  fragrant  flower  that  blooma  today, 

To-morrow  from  its  stem  may  fell 
On  theeoki earth  to  fede  away; 

'T  is  vain  to  rouse  upon  the  past. 
The  stream  of  life  will  roughenM  be. 

Its  billowb  with  dark  clouds  overcast. 
And  boistVoua  aa  the  ioamiag  sea. 

Cell  me  not  sad,  aweet  Genevieve ! 

If  e*er  these  linee  shook!  meet  thine  eye ; 
No— *t  is  not  80, 1  only  grieve 

That  love  like  oun  shookl  ever  die. 

Farewell !  no  more  1*11  bring  to  view 

Thy  cberish'd  image  all  divine,  * 

Why  ahould  I  former  scenes  renew. 
Since  they  can  never  more  be  mine! 
Mmrdi  1839.  D.  *I^ 
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TH€  WIFE: 
OR,  WOMAN'S  CONSTANCY. 

A   Tale  •/  ike  Trying   Times. 

Handsomely  located  near  the  yittage  of  P****, 
atood  the  paternal  mansion  of  Joeeph  Robart  The 
place  was  often  the  delight  of  the  passing  trsTeller 
both  for  the  neatness  and  chaste  simplicity  of  its 
grounds,  as  well  for  the  gorgeous  mountain  scenery 
around  it  The  house  was  retired,  a  rich  flower 
garden  in  Iront,  a  bubbling  creek  on  the  right,  while 
on  the  left  and  in  the  rear  were  the  lawn  and  teem- 
ing orchard,  with  vast  and  luxuriant  fields  of  grain ; 
altogether  forming  a  contrast  with  the  rugged  out- 
line of  the  undulating  hills,  at  once  picturesque 
and  beautiful.  At  that  time,  the  axe  of  the  wood- 
man had  scarcely  disturbed  the  sleep  of  ages,  and 
consequently  Arms  of  the  extent  of  Robert's  were 
cc^mparatively  rare  and  unlooked  for. 

Robart  was  one  of  those,  at  present  aptly  de- 
nominated "gentlemen  of  the  old  schod,"  his 
heart  ever  tuned  to  sympathy  with  the  distl^e8sed, 
his  hand  ever  eager  to  cUsp  that  of  a  friend,  and 
bid  a  hearty  welcome  to  his  family.  Beresved  of 
his  wife,  his  fostering  care  was  extended  oyer  his 
charming  and  delightful,  must  I  say ;  no,  these 
terms  are  frigid  :-r:^. incomparable  Mary,  now  a 
blooming  girl  of  seTenteen.  Her  symmetry  and 
delicate  proportions  were  those,  whicn  the  sculptor 
might  covet  in  his  highest  aspirations  for  primeval 
loveliness ;  her  movements  were  swan-like,  grace 
breathed  in  eveiy  limb,  ard  sported  in  every  action ; 
and  then  too,  her  dark  languishing  eje  «o  exprre- 
sive  of  her  gentle  spirit  and  disposition,  were  all 
that  the  fond  lover  might  crave,  or  the  most  fastidi- 
ous admirer  of  female  charms,  hope  for.  Confid- 
ing and  meek,  the  winning  tones  of  her  voice 
floated  on .  the  ear,  heaven  fraught  with  the  rich- 
ness of  the  most  touching  melpdy ;  then  her  inno- 
cent purity  of  expression,  soVtIess  and  unaffected, 
thai  indeed  to  see  and  hear  and  not  to  love  her, 
was  to  acknowledge  a  blunted  sensibility  to  the 
blandishments  of  beauty,  and  the  Ciscinations  of 
innate  worth.  Her  intellectual  powers  she  had 
cultivated  with  indefofigable  assiduity ;  the  library 
was  her  Aula  Mucarum,  and  to  the  habits  of  re- 
flection there-  imbibed,  the  fair  studeat  owed  that 
placid  mildness  and  serenity  of  look,  so  indicatory 
of  the  refined  intellect  and  the  well  reguUtod  mind. 

Knowledge,  it  is  justly  observed,  is  power,  with 
our  heroine  it  was  a  rubied  talisman,  that  diffused 
the  glow  of  happiness  where'er  she  moved.  In 
gayety, judgment  tempered  her  mirth;  when  se- 
Hoos,  her  thpughts  sv«re  mostly  engage^  in  the 
eontemplatiun  of  those  god-liko  works,  whioh  she 
saw  so  bountifully  scattered  around  her.  Empha- 
tically the  child  of  nature,  she  gloried  in  her  divine 
and  varied  exhibitions.  At  the  peep  of  day,  it 
was  her  favorite  enjoyment  to  watch  the  lurid 
streaks  of  rich  golden  light  usher  in  the  rosy  fin- 
gered mom,  to  feel  the  playful  breete  waAing  her 
luxuriant  tresses  in  voluptuous  dishevelment,  and 


to  drink  id,  as  it  were,  lSb%  dewy  freshiiesa  of  tb# 
cool  and  balmy  air.  And  then  an  the  round  re* 
splendent  orb  itself  tipped  the  misty  summits  of 
the  dark  blue  hills,  dispensing  life  and  animatioii 
to  the  p^maged  songsters,  whose  vocal  notes  war* 
bled  instinctive  hooMge  to  the  benevolent  Pint 
Great  Cause,  unconsciously  her  lips  would  betray 
the  fervency  of  those  emotions,  which  glowed  witti 
such  unity  and  harmony  within  her  bosom.  Such 
was  the  fiMcinating  Mary  Robart  Uer  onlv  bro- 
ther Junius^  tall  and  well  set,  was  now  in  his 
twenty-second  year.  The  freshness  and  agility  of 
vouth  were  combined  with  the  strength  and  hardi- 
hood of  the  man ;  hunting  had  beeu  his  ps«sion, 
and  to  its  toils  and  dangers  he  was  indebted  for  the 
excellence  of  his  health,  and  the  noble  daring  of 
his  spirit 

**  Ah  this  cruel  war,  when.  Oh  when  vrill  God 
in  his  mercy  restrain  its  rueful  ravages ;  yet**  con- 
tinued Mary  Robart,  **  the  cause  is  a  noble  one, 
yes,  most  noble,  and  sfasll  it  not  prevail  ?  Weak 
and  impotent  though  I  am,  and  unable  to^^ssist, 
still  if  individual  prayer  can  aflect,  in  e*en  the 
slightest  degree,  my  country's  destinies,  then  most 
sincerely  do  I  supplicate  the  God  of  batUes  to  Rerve 
my  sufi^ing  countrymen  so  as  to  withstsnd  this 
deadly  shock  ;  and  Oh,  that  my  Junius,  my  Theo- 
dore," her  faltering  voice  grew  tremulous  as  she 
added,  **  msy  be  shielded  by  th^t  unseen  snd  omni- 
potent power,  %fhose  goodness  will  protect  them 
from  the  snares  and  weapons  of  the  enemy." 

The  appeal  so  heavenly,  her  aClitude  so  saint- 
like, her  snowy  hands  outKtretched  and  clasped  in 
pious  awe,  were  indeed  Devotion  figured  to  life  : 
her  dark  eyes  upturned  and  heaven-directed  held 
sweet  communion  with  the  soul. 

•*  Sister,  dear  sister,'*  exclaimed  Junius  Robart, 
suddenly  approaching  and  playfully  catching  her 
hand,  **is  it  you  who.  are  thus  holding  convefM 
with  yon  stars, and  in  tears  too;  come, come  Mary, 
you  will  unman  roe  if  you  act  ao.  On  to-morrow'a 
dawn,  dearest,  we  inarch,  aye,  march  to  the  drum , 
and  then  !  Mary " 

**  And  then,  Junius,"  sodden^  rejmned  his  sis- 
ter, her  eje  streaming  tears,  *•  what  then  1  Oh» 
brother  dear,  don't  rack  my  already  bursting  hmtt 
by  longer  dwelling  on  this  painful  topic.  Tour 
animation,  Junius,  makes  iqy  very  heart  bleed  wb«ii 
I  think  that  that  sprightly  voice  may  be  hushed  m 
death  and  forever,  ever  lost  to  mo.** 

•*  Weil  then,  as  I  appreciate  highly,  you  know  I 
do,  what  you  say,  here's  a  truce  to  the  subjeet ;  but 
pardon  craved,  may  I  impart  like  a  tmc  love-mea- 
aenger,  the  trust  confided  to  me  t" 

•♦  From  HeresTord  t  Junius." 

*<  From  Csptain  Heresford,  na'y,  start  not  ao^^- 
He  bade  roe  pledge  you  this  token  of  his  unalterable 
affection,  and  that  when  you  would  deign  to  look 
upon  it,  to  remember  the  absent  originaU  Thera, 
that  is  the  sentiinent|  *  verbatim  et  literatim ;'  the 
token  is  this  mipsture  aad  hair." 

Eagerly  the  blushing  girl  received  her  lover's 
gift  **  'Tis  he,"  she  exclaimed,  jKres,  iuniui  'tis 
)  himselC    See  by  this  pate  tight  A-oohk  Mpra** 
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iisa  of  hb  cy  rwriiBg  bb  iDWioil  toul,  uj  tlien 
ttut  loftj  brow  too ;  thanks,  datrett  Inroibcr,  for 
your  kiodBen.''  Then  in  a  half  playful  niood  and 
lookiag  up  archly  4nto  his  face,  **  Junius,  yon  must 
torgire  me  thb  waaksess,  I  hare  striven  t^subdue 
it,  but  indeed  I  cannot.  To  you  alone,  brother,  I 
Dreely  confess  that  an  irresistable  sway  compels  me 
to  love  him,  and  therefore  I  do,  sincerely,  religious- 
ly love  him.  I  think  you  ssy,  Junius,  ycu  depart 
with  joar  company  on  the  dawn,  we  separate  to 
night ;  have  yon  then  no  parting  wi«h,  any  thing 
whose  perlbnnaace  on  my  pert  would  gladden 
yoor  retnm ;  remembtance  of  those  pleasant  hours, 
that  but  yesterday  have  fled  will  sorely  grieve  roe.'* 

Joaios  feh  what  he  could  not,  dare  not  express ; 
be  attempted  oheeifuloeM. 

** There  yea  are  again;  well  you  have  fairly 
braken  tbm  trace ;  I  vow  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
stay  al  booM,  and  hunt,  fish,  and  sport  with  eld 
Rover  aoMng  the  hills  again,  while  the  sons  of 
freedom  are  baring  their  bosoms  to  the  red  steel  of 
the  British.  No,  Mary,  no,  we  are  taught  that  our 
first 'flttties  are  owing  to  our  country,  to  serve,  to 
guard,  and  to  defend  ht»-,  to  raise  her  from  obloquy 
and  the  shackles  of  despotism.  Like  an  aged  pa- 
rent aha  has  fustered  the  tonder  yean  of  our  in- 
fancy, bas  protected  the  ripeniog  of  our  manhood, 
and  shall  not  gratitude  repay  the  supervening 
••are,  nay,  must  I,  Junius  Robart,  shrink  from  this 
pbunest  oi^l  dutie^'l  I  almost  blush  st  the  thought 
But  sister,  'lis  lata,  this  evening  air  may  chill,  I 
have  taken  leave  of  our  fither,  whose  Ust  injunc- 
tion still  inspires  me.  Hark !  tb^y  are  calling  me 
away ;  and  w*  he  s(»oke,  the  drum  from  the  vilbga 
rolled  its  notes:  he  caught  her  hand  and  dashing 
the  unwilling  tear  from  off  bis  cheek,  breathed 
«*  brewell ; '  and  the  gallant  youth  had  left  hi«  home. 
By  his  side  paced  Rover,  his  favorite  dog.  To 
Ibrce  him  from  bim  at  that  tirpe,  wa4  mi-iery ;  the 
fiuthful  animal  fawned,  crouched,  and  licked  his 
master's  hand,  and  at  the  mandatory  **  go  back"  it 
was  piteous  to  the  young  soldier  w  hear  the  howl 
which  testified  the  attachment. 

Mary  Robart  was  tenderly  devoted  to  her  bro* 
tber  ;  bis  enlivening  presence  hsd  ofbn  cheered  her 
beart ;  to  sepafate.  was  to  sever  a  link  in  the  chain 
itf  her  bappiBess.  Her  scenes  of  early  youth  were 
now  depM^  afresh,  they  were  the  scenes  of  pesce 
asd  innocence.  Tis  hard  to  part  from  thoae  we 
love,  even  whan  sunny  peace  gilds  all  with  bright- 
Bees,  but  when  all  around  is  black  with  the  lower- 
ing tempest  of  war,  then  indeed  is  the  <«  Trying 
lime"  of  the  aoul.  Yes,  it  is  hard  to  force  back 
the  tear  into  its  fountain  aitd  bid  the  aching  bosom 
cease  its  expressive  throb ;  there  is  a  choking  utter- 
ance in  the  wocd.yarewW^whidi  as  it  b  to  sunder 
pceaent  connection  with  the  heart's  loved  ones,  may 
in  all  probability,  be  the  last  sweet  knell  of  the  pa- 
triots death. 

Mary  Robert,  now  ,tbat  her  brother  was  gone, 
one*  more  in  the  ferreMj  of  plighted  love,  nvettcd 
her  gave  on  the  minawfe  of  her  Theodore  and 
prayed  for  hb  safety.    * 

Ueresfbfd  was  young,  bandaome,  and  esteemed 


throughout  the  neigfal-orfaood ;  be  had  been  a  fel- 
low student  with  Junius,  and  having  similar  traits 
of  disposition,  their  fellowship  had  mataied  into 
the  firmest  friendship.  Becocr.ing  acquainted  with 
the  sister,  he  saw — ha  loved  her ;  she  with  the  con* 
fidence  of  her  aex,  bestowed  her  first,  best  otfeetion. 
Joseph  Robart  gloried  in  the  happiness  that  awaited 
his  child.  The  day  had  been  awigned  for  the  nup- 
tislji,  when  as  a  sudden  cload  ohM;ures  the  bnd- 
scape.  the  cry  to  arms  bore  the  summons  **  to  the 
field."  The  cry  was  answered,  and  the  jucrifice  i>f 
love  to  palrietlc  duty  performed,  among  me  dearest 
a  soldier  makes  en  the  altar  of  hb  country. 

The  next  morning  before  the  grey  df  dawn,  the 
little  band  of  heroes  commanded  by  Captain  Heres- 
fbrd  prepared  to  march.  The  clang  of  martial 
music,  and  the  loud  huzzas  of  noisy  urchins,  risen 
thus  early  by  the  **  ctrcurastance  of  wsr,"  greeted 
the  common  ear.  Here  and  there,  in  small  greops, 
might  be  seen  the  spruce  soldier  taking  leave  of 
Aeme,  the  warm  kiss  of  parental  and  sisteily  toli*' 
citudo  was  freely  tendered,  followed  by  the  hearty 
salutatory  ahake  of  the  hand.  The  hasty  command 
to  fall  in,  was  promptly  obeyed,  men  stood  to  then* 
posts,  muskets  glittered  in  the  beams;of  the  rising 
day,  and  as  the  evdutioos  were  being  performed, 
the  siars  and  stripes  rose  refulgent  in  the  air  amid 
the  choere  of  the  congiegatsd  village;  the  march 
was  ordered,  the  band  struck  up,  and  soon  the 
bending  road  concealed  them  from  the  view,  aorae 
to  return,  many  to  strew  the  earth  in  the  conflict- 
ing battle  with  their  N&angied  bodiea;  still  no 
blanching  fi*ar  was  pictured  in  their  main,  but 
every  one  trod  to  the  measured  boat,  with  a  step  as 
firm  and  an  e>-e  as  bright,  as  erer  gladdened  the 
heart  of  patriotic  aire. 

A  lew  days  aflar  the  departure  of  the  Ame^can 
tveopa,  a  deiichment  of  the  British  forces  en9amp- 
ed  within  a  ikile  or  so  of  the  village.  lu  conae* 
quence  of  this,  the  usual  concomitant  inconve- 
niences ensued ;  the  good  daroaa  had  ample  reason 
to  indulge  their  gamilitj  on  the  conduct  ef  the«r«/ 
C9aUf  the  Ibttest  beeves  and  poultry  were  sura  to 
be  depredated  upon  in  the  midnight  ibrage,  whib 
the  ahoicast  cuiimarie»  made  tbemsdTes  <*  acanoe.'* 
The  oflkers,  in  their  excursions  te.  the  viUagu, 
were  in  the  habit  of  introducing  themselves  to  the 
resident  bmilias.  In  one  of  these  ambubtiona. 
Lieutenant  Am<»d,  lured  by  the  freshness  of  a 
spring  mom,  had  carelessly  sauntered  up  the  road 
opposite  Robart's  mansion ;  as  he  was  passing,  the 
biry  form  of  Mary  Robart  attracted  hb  attention. 
Astonished  and  confounded,  he  scanned  the  beau- 
teous object  before  bim,  and  instantaneously,  the 
lightning  of  hb  passion  decreed  her  bis.  The  fair 
girl  unconscious  of  hb  presence  was  coming  down 
the  walk  oecasioiudly  lopping  a  redundant  stem, 
or  plucking  the  blushing  rose  for  her  braided  hair, 
when  turning  an  angle  in  the  shrubbery,  suddanly 
she  encountered  the  look  of  the  rich  end  profligate 
Amod.  Stortled  like  a  fawn  she  was  abruptly 
about  to  hasten  away,  but  recovering  her  wonted' 
self-possession  she  roerelr  averted  her  face  flushed 
4hrough  timid  modesty,  and  proceeded.    Scarcely 
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had  she  adTanced,  when  the  gate  quicUj  ewang 
upon  its  binges,  and  Arnod  sprang  to  overtake 
her ;  with  a  startling  cry  she  fled :  the  walks  Were 
intricate,  and  some  twenty  rods  had  to  be  f  asved 
OTer,  before  she  coukl  effect  her  safety. .  Terror 
added  swiftness  to  her  flight,  but  fleetness  could 
iiot  preserve  her  from  her  vigorous  pursuer;  his 
hand  now  clasped  her.  <*  Niiy,  fairest  damsel  of 
creation,''  cried  he,  **  let  not  tbe  warm  adoration 
of  thy  captive  slave  give  aught  to  terrify  thee ;" 
but  before  the  wretch  could  finish  the  traitorous 
sentenc<^that  played  upon  his  lips.  Rover  had 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  bearing  him  down 
by  the  vigor  of  bis  clutch,  the  trespasser  was  ab- 
solutely torn  from  his  trembling  victim.  Thus  re- 
leased by  the  timely  onset  of  the  dog,  she  bounded 
forth  and  reached  the  mansion.  Thia  fierce  bark- 
ing of  the  noble  rescuer  had  alarmed  her  father, 
who  was  now  |^a«tening  to  the  spet  Arnod  had 
escaped,  but  Rover  quiet  and  submissive  1^  bleed- 
ing on  the  ground ;  he  had  received  a  death  wound : 
around  him  lay  scattered  the  golden  shreds  of  an 
epaulette,  which  too  strongly, indicated  the  charac- 
ter of  the  assault. 

Upon  the  denouement  of  the  present  scene,  tbe 
circumstances  were  related  to  the  agitated  father,— 
the  unexpected  meeting,  the  pursuit,  the  anticipated 
violence,  and  the  happy  aad  timely  escape. 

Exasperated  at  the  audaciousness  of  the  villain, 
Robert  determined  upon  getting  some  information, 
which  might  lead  to  his  detection.  Imagine  his 
surprise,  when  on  the  next  day,  a  note  was  put 
into  his  hands  purporting  to  be  from  -  camp  Can- 
non, the  head  quarters  of  the  British,  it  contained 
as  follows : 

"  8iB, — the  occurrence  of  yesterday  may  proba- 
bly have  induced  a  belief  unfavorable  to  my  cha- 
racter and  hopes;  do  not  judge  harshly  when  I  as- 
sure you  upon  the  honor  of  a  true  soldier,  no  di^ 
respect  was  meant  to  yeur  honored  self,  nor  to  that 
idolised  enchantrese,  which  heaven  has  intrusted  to 
your  charge.  This  day,  then,  dearest  Sir,  permit 
me  to  wait  on  you,  both  to  dissipate  any  ill  feeHngs 
that  may  have  been  caused,  and  epolc^se  to  that 
inestunable  bdng,  whese  fears,  unintentionaUy,  I 
may  have  excited."  AftiroB. 

**  Ten  your  master,**  said  Robart,  turning  to  the 
messenger,  and  striving  to  smother  the  embers  of 
his  passion,  **  that  he  is  despised,  and  though  the 
tide  of  war  gives  bim  the  means  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  oppressing  thofie  reduced,  yet  let  him  beware 
how  he  adds  insult  to  turpitude.  Tell  him  too,  I 
grant  him  no  parley,  but  desire,  nay,  warn  him  to 
avoid  my  demesne ;  it  is  the  injunction  of  an  injur- 
ed man,  and  he  a  father.*'  « 

Amo.1  reteived  this  inteni|;ence  with  mingled 
Jiautmr  and  rage,  in  fiict  he  had  considered  het 
his  victim  already,  and  obstacles  interposed  in  his 
path  served  only  as  incentives  to  ne^  schemes  and 
designs.  His  guilty  imaginings  consequent  upon  a 
^  libertine  life,  would  conjure  up  tbe  wildest  plans 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  fell  purpose, — to  be 
thwarted  in  that  purpose,  was  but  adding  fuel  ta 


the  flame,  which  would  odBeume  faqn  e*er  he  i«* 
lent:>d  or  swerved  from  its  prosecution. 

"  Mary  Robert,"  he  muttered  malignantly,  *<  mnst 
and  shall  be  mine,  by  all  tbe  destinies  that  comtarol 
me.  What!  am  I  a  man  to  be  balked  by  the  va^ 
porings  of  a  silly  old  cage-heeper,  a  saperannoatad 
old  devil.  No,  let  him  watch  and  pray,  the  pveUy 
bird  will  fly,  or  commend  me  for  no  poa«her  ;  to- 
night I'll  listen  at  the  wires  and  act  the  downrigte 
eaves-dropper.  Here  Jove,"  cried  be  to  aa  atteiKl- 
ant  negro,  **  prepare  my  pbtols,  we*ll  see  if  a 
leaden  bolus  or  two,  (breootb,  are  move  cffecfsil 
than  wrestling,  in  the  riddance  of  a  canliie  mb- 
brace.  Curse  that  dog,  I  fancy  i  yet  feel  tbe  d-nl 
twitching  of  his  dainty  jaws,"  llius  soUloqiiieed 
the  miscreant  Arnod.  Cunning  and  alert  in  device, 
he  was  no  leas  able  in  execution :  animal  desttes 
and  brute  courage  were  his,  aiid  these  in  hie  aeti- 
qution  were  aufficent  to  make  tbe  true  mam  ;  h« 
was,  according  (e  the  Roman  satirist, 

**  MoBstrom  nulla  virtute  redeniplom— 
A  vitii%— 4olaque  libidine  fortia. " 

At  all  hazards,  he  resohred  on  visiting  Robart^s 
{prounds,  and  posubly  to  obtain  some  ii^ormation, 
which  should  determine  tbe  *'  how  and  tbe  when,^ 
of  his  future  operations.  That  evening  Mary  Ro- 
bert expected  her  Theodore ;  he  had  written  to  her, 
that  having  with  her  brother  Junius^  olHained  a 
furlough,  he  would  hasten  to  her,  elate  with  hope 
to  obtain  her  as  his  bride  and  wife.      * 

Accordingly  as  the  dusky  twilight  tfet  in  and 
waned,  and  the  starry  gems  like  love-beacons 
warned  her  of  the  appointment,  ^e  silently  k/fk 
the  piazza  and  softly  stepping  to  the  road,  stood  in 
expectancy. 

Contemplation,  **  heavenly  pensive,''  loves  the 
stillness  of  the  nigbt  The  sunshine's  glare  and 
tbe  noise  of  toilsome  labor  have  had  their  busy 
reign,  while  in  their  stead,  the  soft  blandishments 
of  the  evening  hour  come  to  lull  and  soothe  the 
barrowings  of  the  purturbed  mind.  Captivated  by 
the  bewitching  influence  of  the  tranquility  around, 
she  remained  for  some  time  indulging  in  drramy 
hopes  at  the  blissful  future.  Tbe  treacherous 
hours  ever  false  to  the  impatiency  of  love,  seeaed 
agee;  it  was  now  nine,  and  as  the  faint  tap  of  tht 
village  dock  was  telling  tiie  hour,  the  clattering  of 
hoofs  in  tbe  distance  announced  the  awaited  ani- 
val :  the  streaming  eye  of  the  fair  girl  detected  in 
tbc"  uncertain  light  tbe  forms  of  two  horsemen^-* 
Convinced  of  their  identity  as  her  lover  and  broker, 
she  hastened  to  meet  them,— but  it  was  a  i 
that  chilled  her  Ubod. 

*<Ah,  myfbnd  one,"  exckUned  Arnod,  I 
to  tbe  ground,  **  heaven  be  praised,  but  thia  is  polite 
in  you,  I  doubt  not.  Miss  Robert  will  oAdw  a  true 
follower  in  love  and  beauty  to  accompany  their 
fairest  representative  1" 

Self-possession  returned  to  our  heroine,  who  de* 
mended  in  a  firm  and  ofiended  tone,  ^  Why  she 
was  thus  interrupted,  and  why  had  the  roan  whose 
conduct  had  made  bin  odinus  in  hor  sight,  thus  re* 
peatedly  dare  to  molest  her  1" 

Awed  momentaiily  by  her  address  so  resolute. 
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1m  MWiiUiiJ  tha  bypoerite,  tod  lying  lyklatioii 
veiled  the  dark  dec^  under  the  polish  of  hit 
ipeech  whea  he  aMured  her,  **  That  probably  in- 
diacreuoa  might  have  indnoed  him  to  act  in  a 
manner,  lar  which  he  was  confident  she  wonid 
ooodeecead  to  forgive  him  when  she  could  even 
slightly  ap{»reciate  the  nature  of  the  passion  that 
hurried  htm  en, — that  his  existence  stood  balanced 
en  hsf  fKwar,  and  that  to  refase  his  suit,  was  to 
drive  him  to  distraction.*' 

Alarmed  at  her  novel  sitoation  and  terrified  at 
the  bold  advances  of  the  notorious  Amod,  she  pre- 
pared to  retrace  her  stepei  she  appealed  to  the  pity 
of  tha  wretch  who  was  now  endeavoring  to  detain 
her,  sopplicating  him  for  her  poor  father's  sake  to 
respect  a  woman's  weakness,  and  allow  her  to  pro- 
ceed homeward, — that  she  had  inadvertently  stray- 
ad  thus  (m  to  welcome  her  brother  and 

"  Heavens  and  earth,"  ejaculated  Amod,  **  here's 
truly  a  magnificent  expose,  the  rebel  officers  ex- 
pected to-mght,  and  I  forsooth,  a  true  and  liege 
soldier  tampering  here  with  a  maid ;  but  by  my 
troth.  Miss  Robert,  I  owe  you  well  for  this  semi- 
official list  or  informatien,  and  mean  to  repay  you 
right  gallantly." 

The  confused  girl  staggered  at  what  she  had 
thus  QBcoBscbusly  impJtod;  on  her  knees  she 
supplicated,  begged  for  merqr,  promised  to  view 
him  hereafter  in  a  better  light,  nay  even  to  serve, 
to  love  hin^if  he  would  swear  to  conceal  what  she 
had  just  uttered. 

^  No  mere  dalliance  firir  one,"  was  the  sharp  re- 
sponse, <*  time  presses.  Ronald,  bear  this  blossom 
to  O'Keefe's,  mind  well  my  instructions." 

The  herculean  horseman  alighted  to  execute  the 
eider ;  a  ahriek  of  agony,  wildly  and  piercingly,  pro- 
longed, and  the  ruffian  grasp  was  on  her— -she  had 
swooned. 

**  Dash  on  Ronald,"  cried  the  suborner,  throwing 
him  a  parse  of  gold,  **  let  this  insure  silence  and 
security." 

The  unwilling  steed  seemingly  conscious  of  the 
base  port  it  was  acting,  curvetted  and  reared :  in, 
another  instant  a  pistol  ball  fired  by  an  unseen' 
hand  lodged  in  its  breast— it  felL  Consternation 
seized  Amod :  «<The  rebels,  the  rebels !"  he  shout- 
ed, ''are  upon  us,— free  the  girl,  and  stand  by  me 
Ronald." 

Impetuously  rode  up  two  armed  men  to  the  as- 
sault, sabre  flashed  and  rang,  stroke  upon  stroke. 
The  assailants,  young  and  athletic,  fought  as  tigers, 
dealing  their  blows  thick  and  fast  around ;  at  length 
the  unhorsed  dragoon  reeled  to  the  earth,  receiving 
his  death  wound  from  the  hand  of  Junius.  Amod, 
having  his  weapon  struck  from  his  grasp  by  a  blow 
from  his  antagonist,  wheeling,  discbu-ged  his  pbtol 
and  escaped. 

"  TTheodore,  my  dear  boy,"  exclaimed  Junius, 
"  that  eooundrel  runaway  hu  hurt  you,  for  I  see 
the  blood  oozing  from  your  shoulder,  come,  let 
me  asttst  yon  to  dismount,  and  support  you  to  the 
mansion,  whidi  I  new  see  but  a  little  way  through 
the  trees." 

**  Thanks,  Junius,  for  your  kmdnew— but  gra- 
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oions  heavens!  what  have  we  here!  yes, let  me 
see,  it  is,  it  is  my  love,  my  Mary  we  have  liberated : 
nmry  and  destruction  overwhelm  the  heartless  vil* 
lain  who  has  fled.  Mary  dearest,  you  are  protect- 
ed, 'tis  Theodore  that  now  speaks  to  yon ;"  and 
raising  her  in  his  right  arm,  he  bent  ov^  her  to 
examine  her  pallid  features.  At  the  mention  of 
her  name  she  opened  her  dark  eyes,  rich  and  fiill 
npon  her  lover,— she  started,  the  liiid  paleness  fled 
from  her  fiice,  she  strove  to  recall  her  scattered 
ideas ;  they  returned,  and  Theodore,  her  afiianc^ 
received  the  passionate  effiisioos  of  an  overflowing 
heart. 

The  wound  of  Theodore  Heresford  was  of  a 
dangerous  character,- the  flow  of  blood  profuse. — 
All  that  female  teniderness  or  assiduity  could  ac- 
complish, was  tendered  with  the  most  untiring, 
indeiiuigable  devotion.  Mary's  own  white  hands 
followed  the  directions  of  her  fruher,  who  had  no 
small  rppute  for  his  surgical  skill.  But  where  was 
the  quiet  which  his  condition  so  urgently  required  1 
Amod  had  escaped,  and  by  all  the  hellish  malig- 
nity and  vengeance  that  fired  hie  brain,  a  score  of 
troops  would  suddenly  be  down  upon  them,  and 
bear  the  Rebels,  captive  to  their  camp.  Delay  was 
only  to  increase  the  certainty  of  the  event;  imme- 
diate flight,  was  a  pang  which  tortured  and  bewil- 
dered. A  few  hours  before,  and  the  youthfril 
soldier  was  as  gay  and  light-hearted  as  recipro- 
cated love  could  make  him,  now  reclines  he  on  his 
eouch, 

**  Sickness  in  his  frame,  and  care  upon  bis  brow." 

For  himself  he  thought  not ;  the  apprehension 
of  violence  not  only  to  the  family  of  his  cherished 
friend,  but  to  his  now  -wedded  -wife,  was  a  mental 
rack  whose  tormenu  he  could  not,  knew  not,  how 
to  banish.  He  had  left  the  scenes  of  arms  to  per- 
form lus  vow  of  constancy,  and  in  despite  of  ob- 
stacles, that  vow  he  had  perfected. 

The  watchful  anxiety  that  beamed  from  the  eyee 
of  Theodore,  was  reflected  back  in  tears  from  his 
despairing  wife ;  she  entreated  him,  on  account  of 
liis  wound,  his  weakened  state  of  body,  not  to 
entail  upon  her  distress,  by  incurring  certain  death 
in  his  flight— that  he  should  remain,  and  she  would 
supplicate  in  his  behalf— would  appeal  to  the  pity 
of  the  British  soldiers,  nay,  even  to  that  of  Amod 
himself,  who,  she  was  assured,  would  spare  him, 
and  thus  happiness  again  would  be  theirs.  Thb 
angel  of  loveliness  need  all  that  persuasive  but  fas- 
cinating eloqoedce  that  her  fears  or  afiection  could 
induce. 

<*  What  can  this  avail,  my  wife,"  he  tenderly 
ejaculated,  **full  well  you  know  that  life,  prized 
as  it  is  b^  man,  would  be  but  a  paltiy  sacrifice  froia 
your  Theodore,  if  violence  dared  to  pollute  one 
hair  of  that  innocent  head.  Mary,"  continued  he, 
softening  his  voice,  *•  indeed  you  distress  me,  your 
well-meant  solicitude  makes  me  doubt  even  in  the 
midst  of  conviction.  To  remain  love  is  to. cast 
yourself  into  the  power  of  that  serpent  from  whom 
you  have  just  escaped.  Oh,  how  can  I  brook  that 
terrible  thought !    For  myself,  torn  from  your  pre- 
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•enco,  there  it  irredfttmabla  eaptivhy.  Nay,  Mary, 
do  not,  do  not  weep  so  at  what  I  say,  roy  boaom 
aches  with  as  much  poignancy  as  yours ;  come,'' 
ho  continued  in  a  soothing  tone,  **  remember  you're 
a  soldier's  wife,  then  look  up  and  do  not  grieve  fne 
with  your  kind  remonatrance."  He  ceased; 
his  wifo,  who  had  until  now  hung  enraptured  on 
his  words,  looked  anxiously  to  the  door ;  her  worst 
fears  were  realised.  A  clattering  of  sabres  and  the 
regular  foot-fnil  of  advancing  men,  ehowed  that 
escape  was  hopeless.  Junius  rushed  into  the  hall — 

**  We  are  beset,  Heresford,  for  your  own  sake,  for 
yeur  wife*s  soke,  I  entreat,  nay,  I  implore  you,  yield 
yourself  peaceably,  your  friend  though  absent,  will 
still  be  near  you,  fkiewell !"  So  saying,  he  betook 
hiiNsclf  hurriedly  to  the  woods  iu  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  enemy. 

**  Surround  the  house,  men,"  Tocilerated  Amod^ 
<*  shoot  down  all  frho  dare  to  enter  or  escape. — 
Aha !  I  hear  the  cry,  then  my  twittering  bird  is 
(^tged  once  for  all,  and  love  and  valor  have  achieved 
their  moed." 

Followed  by  a  file  of  men,  with  drawn  sword 
he  entered.  The  wounded  Hereaford,  detained 
and  kept  back  by  hb  now  half-firantic  wife,  con- 
vulsively grasped  the  hilt  of  his  weapon,  his  eye 
flashing  aeora  upon  the  intruder  and  disturber  of 
his  peace. 

**  Captain  Heresford,"  exclaimed  Amod,  striting 
t)  subJue  the  rising  jealousy  as  he  spoke.  **  1 
hereby  put  you  under  an  arreet  as  a  rebel,  and 
prisoner  to  his  Majesty's  forces.  I  see  you  bava 
not  forgotten  the  rencontre  of  last  night,  nor  yet  fer- 
givJB  It;  since  you  wwe  so  unlucky  as  to  receive 
my  ball." 

«« Villain,"  retorted  Hereaford,— 

"No,  no,  no,"  interrupted  hie  auppKant  wife, 
checking  hia  fierce  rage  aa  he  mahed  toward  Ar- 
nod.  **  Lieutenant  Amod,  you  aee  in  me  a  wife, 
would  you  then,  can  yon  harraaa  a  bosom  already 
bunting  with  grief."  Amod  atood  aghast  at  the 
word**  wife." 

*<  8eixe  your  prisoner,"  was  the  response ;  the 
mandate  waa  obeyed. 

**  Nay.  nay,  goad  soldiera,  I  implore,  I  anppli- 
cate  you  on  my  kneea  separate  us  not«  would  ymi 
murder  ua  both  t  He  will  aoreh  atnk  under  this 
unnatural  trial :  aee,  too,  his  looks,  how  pale  and  | 
exhausted  he  ia  from  that  grievoua  wovnd.  Merci- 
ful Provideiioel  Tlieodore  Heresford  you  stagger, 
aave,  sava  my  dying  husband  f 

Hereaibrd  in  his  preaant  atata  cooM  acaicely  en- 
dure the  harrowing  acene,  he  grew  &int  and  would 
have  fUlles,  had  not  hia  frhering  limbs  been  sup- 
ported by  his  wife,  to  whoaa  wiUi  diffic^y  he  ar^ 
ticQiated,  **  If  indeed,  Mary,  you  regaia  b^  ife, 
which  I  now  only  deem  worth  ptcaefving  for  your 
aake,  do  not  intercede,  I  entreat  you,  further  in 
my  b^alf ;  let,  lova,  the  stem  rale  of  war,  work 
its  course,  I  will,  most  aasmred^, soon  reeover.and 
a  benignant  provideoee,  whose  waya  are  Infinitely 
just«  will  fo-QMla  IM,  never,  deareat,  nev^r  to  aepa- 
rate^  Come,  my  bdowd.  yoa  can  but  illy  bear 
theiejaia  and  auifea  of  oiiraly  bmo  ;  tiMD,  for  my  i 


quiet  and  safety,  for  my  peace  of  mind,  submit  ia 
this  momentary  fate,  which  cannot  be  averted." 

« If  auch  is  your  will,  Theodore,  then  look  at 
me,  while  I  say  fereweil,  forever  must  [  add,  na 
love,  it  eannot,  shall  not  be ;  think  on  me  and  for- 
give me  as  the  cause  of  all  this,  and  my  prayers  go 
with  thee:"— they  embraced,  the  guards  moted  on, 
and  they  had  parted. 

SulTering  is  the  trial  of  affection.  How  sweetly 
the  sympathetic  bosom  yearns  to  gratitude  when 
the  heart  and  hand  of  a  fellow  creature  comfort 
and  assist  us  in  the  cares  of  this  preparatory  st^to 
of  our  being.  How  much  has  a  little  attention 
effected.  The  glittering  world  swerves  net  from 
its  giddy  career  of  onward  wealth  and  ambitioB, 
and  the  huge  jugemautic  car  rolls  on  crushing  in 
its  track  myriads  of  desponding  victims ;  uncared 
for  they  live,  uncared  for  die;  let  but  pity  whisper 
in  their  ear  the  '<  sympathetic  solsce,"  let  them  but 
know  that  there  are  some  kindred  spirits  who  feel 
for  their  lot,  and  they  will  awaken  to  a  happier  and 
better  existencp ;  evan  the  bed  of  sickness  ia  de- 
spoiled of  its  terrors,  love,  being  a  shield,  **  triple- 
folded  and  lustrous,"  warding  off  the  keenest  ahafta 
of  di^caae  and  death. 

This  support,  from  above,  had  aur  youthful 
soldier,  in  the  person  of  a  devoted  wife.  Untiring 
and  incessant  importunity,  afVer  a  few  weeks,  gain- 
ed her  a»  admission  to  the  British  camp;  her 
youth,  beauty,  and  the  innocent  confidence  in  her 
apjieala,  were  pleas,  which  to  the  heart  of  a  tnie 
soldier,  oouM  not  be  withstood.  Naturally  timid 
and  coy,  she  would  shrink  from  the  scratimarM? 
look  of  the  soldiery,  and  yet  heed  it  not ;  her  soul 
was  fixed  on  one  dear  object,  and  for  him,  what  was 
the  toil,  the  inconvenience  or  the  danger,  whidi 
ahe  in  this  her  sacred  office,  could  undergo : 

**  Oh  woman  in  hours  of  ease. 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please ; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  miniaiering  angel,  thou." 

Iu  despite  of  the  lemonstrances  of  her  fether,  the 
first  grey  of  dawn  was  her  signal  of  departure  to 
the  csunp.  With  a  basket  laden  with  any  little 
delicacy  she  thought  would  be  agreeable,  and  aome- 
timss  having  a  book  or  a  painting  as  the  best 
means  for  him  to  while  away  the  time,  vroukl  ahe 
start  &om  her  home  with  comparative  htlartfy  on 
her  ministering  errand.  Junius  Robert  on  these 
occaMons,  was  the  silent  and  unobaerved  protector 
of  hia  sister.  He  well  knew  where  her  fondness 
would  lead  her,  and  aeeing  the  immicent  risque  of 
violence  and  insult  she  incurred  in  fhoee  uncertain 
timea  of  war,  he  determined  to  remain  ia  the  vici- 
nity. The^iaracterof  Amod  waa  known  to  him; 
he  f^iared  him,  as  the  shephetd  mastiff  does  the 
woIC  not  for  its  ferocity,  but  for  the  secutity  of  the 
charge. 

Two  long  months  had  new  closed,  smraacr' was 
clothing  hrndf  in  her  brightest  colon,  the  cxn4b 
and  warhlittga  of  the  sportive  birds  meleJfettly 
greeted  the  early  yet  untired  Ttsitant,  the  woods, 
redolent  with  the  sweet  of  the  wild  iower,  famg 
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out  their  d^rk  green  foliage  lich  and  clutteriag  to 
the  eye ;  the  tlewy  freshneaa ,  the  rich  perfome  and 
▼ariegatod  colors  and  tints  of  the  woodland  drapery, 
aH  coDcnrred  to  elate  our  lioroine,  young  and  beau- 
tifol  as  thebbshing  rote  that  fkirtjpd  her  path.  The 
Ikct  was,  Hercsford  under  such  unremitting  atten- 
tion was  now  rapidly  recovering  from  his  wound, 
and  this  was  the  magic  balm  that  softened  her  8or> 
rows  and  induced  a  new  state  of  feeling. 

**  Brother,  see,  see  there  are  the  tents,  I  will  not 
detain  you  any  longer,  yet  do  stay  and  look  how 
lorely  they  appear  in  the  brightness  of  this  mom- 
ing'a  sun,  contrasted  with  the  pretty  green  around 
—how  different  from  the  turmoil  of  battle;  the 
croas  and  red  folds  of  8t  George,  I  fancy  I  even 
lore :  nay,  pardon  me,  dearest  brother,  they  float 
OTer  Theodore,  and^he,  you  know,  is  ray  husband ; 
then  why,  why  ahould  I  not  love  them,  the  very 
drum  which  they  are  now  so  merrily  beating  seems 
dear  to  me,  for  Theodore  most,  I  am  sure,  like  its 
moAeJ*  So  saying,  she  took  her  leave  and  sped 
rapidly  on  her  errand.  Junius  admiringly  observ- 
ed the  brimming  eyes  of  his  sister  glisten  with  the 
purest  expression  of  innocence  and  love.  Affected 
at  her  artleas  demeanor  he  watched  her  progress, 
from  a  neighboring  height  The  soldiers,  habi- 
tuated to  the  sight  of  the  Air  creature,  as  she  pas- 
sed to  and  fro,  *<  at  morning's  dawn  and  dusk  of 
day,''  from  motives  of  manly  and  honorable  regard, 
«lood  acde,  and  oceasiomilly  at  a  stray  glance, 
would  doff  their  bats  in  acknowledgment  for  the 
&vor.  Her  agile  step  soon  brought  her  to  her 
hosbttnd. 

•*  Am  usual,  Mary,**  exelaimed  he  at  her  en- 
Iranoe,  and  advanctog  to  meet  her,  •*  truly,  what 
«i  existenee  is  mine,  chequered  faj  sorrow  and 
yet  the  bliss  of  interviews  like  these ;  still,  how 
can  I  speak  of  sorrows  in  thy  presence.  To  love, 
even  though  I  should  not  will  it,  is  a  sacred  obli- 
gation on  ray  part,  which  the  best  alone  can  im- 
perfectly discharge ;  to  yon,  Mary,  I  owe  my  life, 
need  I  declare  it  1  A  life  «ow  doubly  valuable, 
einoe  I  am  swem  to*  protect  and  cherish  that  of 
yours.'* 

•'Theodore,"  observed  the  fond  wife,  looking 
up  pennvely  and  confidently  into  his  fsce,  ^  full 
well  you  knew  I  do  bat  my  duty  in  endeavoring 
to  alleviate  your  condition;  would  ybu  have  me 
do  less !  Could  a  wife  forsake,  nay,  even  neglect 
her  partner  m  distress  ?  does  not  he  in  health  pro- 
vide for  her  wants  and  afford  the  wing  of  protection 
when  all  others  prove  fidse  and  recreant,  then  leve, 
do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  make  further  mention  of  my 
little  effocts  which  He  has  condescended  to  sanc- 
tion and  reward.  But  Hereford,  if  I  mistake  not, 
there  is  a  gathering  care  on  your  brow,  that  eye 
which  but  now  sparkled  with  delight,  seemed  dim- 
med and  heavy,  its  lustre  quenched  as  if  a  sudden 
chill  had  eome  over  you ;  come  Theodore,  husband, 
release  me  of  this  torturing  anxiety,  you  surely  will 
impart  any  tidings  to  me,  where  either  of  us  may 
be  coneenied." 

<•  Shall  I  impart  it  then,"  he  responded,  «<  Maiy, 
I  tell  you  that  Amod  has  been  here^ 


*'Araod!"  shrieked  the  wife,  trembling  with 
high  wrought  emotion,  **  did  you  say  Arnod  t  Ob, 
quick  then,  say,  tell  me  what  had  that  cruel  man  to 
communicate,  who  haunts  ray  presence,  and  so 
sorely  disturbs  my  peace  of  mind." 

**  His  order,"  replied  Hercsford,  '*  bears  this  pur- 
port," and  here  be  hung  closer  to  Ike  drooping 
bird  beside  him,  <*  that  as  the  detachment  marches 
on  the  morrow,  I  must  be  sent  to  a  distant  q^uu^ter 
for  more  rigid  confinement,  and  therefore,  Iovp, 
your  attendance  must  necestariiy  be  discontinued." 
A  moment's  pause  intervened,  when  suddenly  re- 
covering as  from  a  deep  leverie,  a  smile  lighting  up 
her  features, — 

'*  Never,"  she  e jsculated,  the  tones  of  her  voice 
betraying  tenderness  and  decision.  •*  To-night  we 
must  contrive  an  escape  f  leave  the  management 
of  it  to  myseU,  and  if  fervid  ]*rayer,  skill  and  exe- 
cution can  succeed,  then  depend  upon  it,  Theodore, 
liberty  shall  be  yours,  and  happiness  mine — but 
there  are  footsteps  approaching,  trust  me  for  once, 
Theodore,  and  I  will  answer  for  the  re«ulL'' 

**  God  bless  you,"  responded  he,  and  let  me  hope 
I  bid  you,  for  this  only  time  during  my  captivity,  a 
fond  adieu.  She  departed.  At  some  distance  from 
the  camp  near  the  advanced  outposts  she  was  ac- 
costed by  Amod;  his  base  intentions  were  well 
known  to  her,  and  consequently  his  appearance 
was  abhorred  and  dreaded. 

**  A  bright  morning;  this,  and  moreover  delights 
fuUy  agreeable  for  the  exercise  of  walking,"  said 
he,  advancing  familiarly  and  catching  her  hand, 
**  may  wo  not  expect  you  to-night  again,  my  dear, 
husbands  $n  dit,  are  somewhat  rice  in  the«e  little 
formalities,  and  as  we  strike  tent  at  the  sunrise, 
surely  you  will  visit  us  once  more,  and  let  ^liii 
have  the  bliss  of  ^our  angelic  society ;"  this  was 
spoken  in  a  commingled  tone  of  sarcasm  and  plea- 
santry. 

**  Lieutenant  Amod,  loosen  my  hand  immediate- 
ly :  your  conduct.  Sir,  cannot  nor  shall  not  be  fur- 
ther endured;  your  superior  officer  shall  be  ac- 
quainted with  these  continual,  unmanly  insults,  if 
once  more  you  dare  to  molest  me ;"  vrith  this  she 
made  an  o&r  to  relieve  herselC  Amod,  struck  by 
her  energetic  and  unexpected  address,  and  probably 
fearing  a  disclosure  of  his  actions,  released  her  hand, 
and  craving  pardon  for  any  intrusion,  withdrew ; — 
such  was  the  man,  appearance  was  the  gaib  that 
concealed  the  dark  workings  of  his  mind. 

^  Strange,"  mused  Mary  Heresford,  as  she  wend* 
ed  her  homeward  way,  *<  certaraly  Amod  must  en- 
tertain some  ill  design,  if  not,  why  that  anxiety 
about  an  event  which  in  no  manner  concerns 
him  ;"  foreboding  flitted  across  her  mind  ;  this  the 
strove  # banish,  quickening  her  gait,  and  antici- 
pating the  joy  that  success  in  her  contemplated  at- 
tempt would  occasion.  How  was  it  with  Arnod  ! 
His  was  the  exultation  of  the  falcon  as  it  seizes, 
upon  its  dove-like  prey — stratagrm  and  force  were 
to  achieve  the  dictates  of  a  grovelling  lust. 

The  dull  succession  of  impatient  hours  at  length 
proclaimed  the  day  was  closed,  the  sky  was  heavy 
and  pftttentous  of  storms,  the  damp  wind  chill  an 
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disagreeable ;  the  nigbt  was  one  of  tboae  in  which 
superstition  might  well  impart  her  stories  « dire 
and  droad''  to  the  crouching  listener  of  the  rostic 
hearth.  At  nine,  Mary  Heresford,  stealthily"  un- 
locking an  outer  door,  fortunately  eluded  the  ob- 
servation of  her  father  and  domestics,  as  well  as 
Junius,  who  had  ventured  for  the  night  to  remain 
under  the  paternal  roof.  The  luxuriant  tresses, 
which,  clustered  and  festooned,  lately  adorned  her 
brow,  were  now  concealed  by  the  easy  set  of  a  mi- 
litary «ap,  while  a  cloak  of  the  same  order  envelop- 
ed her  graceful  fifnire.  The  storm  increased  and 
*<  spent  its  fury  in  the  floeded  rain ;"  the  darkened 
and  devious  path  she  was  oftentimes  enabled  to 
trace  only  by  the  fitful  glare  of  the  prolonged  and 
aluggish  lightning ;  yet  what  was  this  to  the  being 
who  encountered  it?  Her  danger  and  exposure 
were  forgotten  in  the  absorbing  hope  of  releasing 
from  an  irksome  captivity,  her  husband — ^her  late- 
ly affianced  Theodore.  In  this  she  was  urged  on 
by  the  reflection  that  it  was  her  unconscious  dis- 
closuren  to  Arnod  on  that  eventfal'  night,  which 
had  been  chiefly  conducive  to  the  present  state  of 
af&urs ;  and  to  atone  for  this  indiscretion,  and  to 
evince  the  strength  of  unaltered  woman's  love,  this 
fiur  creature,  delicate  as  the  tenderest  flower,  thus 
braved  the  tempest's  rage  and  the  more  certain 
dangers  of  an  hoetiie  camp.  Dread  of  encounter- 
ing the  loathed  Amod  induced  her  to  select  a  or- 
cuitoua  and  unfrequented  route,  it  lay  through  a 
dense  wood  or  forest ;  the  pattering  of  ^  heavy 
rain  drops  tended  in  some  manner  to  break  the 
awful  monotony  that  prevuled. 

Stillness,  in  any  form,  exerts  a  strange  and  nn- 
deseribable  influence  over  the  human  heart ;  and 
the  stillness  of  the  high  domed  eathedral,  of  the 
deep  extended  ocean,  awakens  the  emotiens  of 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  but  an  American  forest 
by  night,  with  its  obscure  and  tall  shadowy  giants, 
its  awfhl  gloom,  vastness,  imperiousnes8,^its  still- 
ness, how  it  enchains  the  spirit!  The  rustlhig  foot- 
fall causes  us  to  start  with  apprehension  lest  the 
intrusion  might  have  awakened  the  slumbered  ge- 
nius of  the  place. 

The  bosom  of  Mary  Heresford  as  she  cautiously 
glided  in  this  wilderness  of  darkness,  palpitated 
with  fear,  and  as  the  breeze  freshened,  and  the 
rush,  like  that  of  many  waters,  came  ruffling  the 
tree  tops  from  afar,  she  would  tremblingly  start 
and  appeal  to  Him,  the  Omnipotent  and  the  Omni- 
present to  support  her,  in  this  the  hour  of  her  tri- 
bulation. 

''Who  goes  there,  stand  or  I  fire!"  vras  the 
prompt  and  energetic  hail  of  the  sentry,  as  he 
brought  his  leaded  musket  to  the  aim. 

"  Your  ofllicer,"  was  the  ready  retort  * 

"  The  word  !**  It  was  given,  and  throbbing  with 
the  intensity  of  her  feelings  she  passed  undetected 
within  the  line«.  She  soon  obtained  access  to  her 
husband ;  he  had  been  allotted  an  upper  room  in 
an  old  farm  house,  and  to  this  she  groped  her  way 
up  the  broken  lemains  of  what  had  once  been  a 
staircase.  The  pale  and  feeble  glare  of  a  rush  light 
rwsaled  to  her  her  Theodore;  hawasrestiBg  on 


the  common  camp  bedstead,  in  one  hand  he  held  a 
book,  in  the  other  the  miniature  of  her  who  was 
even  now  watching  his  slumbers.  Laying  aside 
the  dripping  cloak  and  eap,  she  clasped  bis  hand, 
and  tenderly  besought  him  to  awaken,  "  that  hla 
Mary,  his  love,  his  wife  was  near,  to  conduct  hina 
to  his  home — to  liberty !"  At  the  word,  he  awokct 
recognised,  embraced  her.        •  • 

« Theodore,  say  not  so,  'tis  I  who  wert  the 
cause,  and  it  should  be  mine  to  expiate  and  atone; 
say  only  that  I  have  acted  up  to  ray  duty,  and  thai 
thought  of  yours,  love,  shaU  be  the  dearest  reward 
I  <An  crave:  but,"  continued  she,  ^  may  not  this 
felicitation  be  premature ;  'tis  even  so  in  adversity, 
the  slightest  sunshine  will  ever  excite  the  ^ 
aspirings  of  hope." 

Pieparation  fo^  immediate  flight  was  now  i 
breathlessly  did  she  throw  the  sheltering  cloak 
around  him,  and  arrange  it  so  as  to  appear  in  the 
customary  night  garb  of  the  ofiioer :  the  vratd^ 
word  she  gave  him.  Aa  indispensable  rsquisiti«B 
of  the  plan  of  esbape  was,  that  the  wifo  should  re- 
main in  the  prison-house,  until  she  was  assured  by 
the  length  of  his  absence,  that  he  had  eflecCed  hie 


flight  A  place  had  been  assigned  for  their  i 
ing  on  the  skirt  of  the  woods,  and  there,  when  ea- 
tisfied  of  his  safety,  she  was  to  follow  him.  Be- 
menstrMice  could  not  deter  her  fion  requdniag, 
and  from  the  extreme  nature  of  the  case,  the  toeii> 
the  entreaties  of  the  iiur  deliverer,  her.  own  mMf 
if  he  should  abide  longer,  oonneeted  with  hia  laet- 
row's  undefined  separation,  finally  deternuned  tlie 
belanee  ef  hiM  inclination;  fiseling  to  the  sovltlie 
exaitnl  devotedneas  of  her,  whom  he  new  gloried 
to  call  partner  of  his  life,  he  kissed  and  bade  her  a 
temporary  adieu.  He  departed.  With  ^^wd 
hands  she  offered  the  fenrent  intercession,—'''  Hea* 
venly  Father !  thy  will  he  done,  but  in  thy  ri«li« 
teotts  dispensstions,  pvay  remember  mer^."  81^ 
heard  the  hoarse  hail  of  the  seBtiyr-4Mr  eye  un- 
fixed not  its  heave»Klirected  gaae;  she  he«id  the 
reply,  yes,  the  for  distant  though  te  h«r,  aadifala 
reply  of  her  husband :  a  death-like,  awful  suspenae 
ensued.  Time  sped,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  bad 
elapsed ;  her  bosom  heaved  with  oppressive  grati- 
tude, for  her  Theodore  was  free !  Tears,  gu^ung 
tears  relieved  her  aching  heart  as  she  thanked  Pro- 
vidence for  its  kindness  in  allowing  her  to  be  th^ 
proud  yet  humble  instrument  in  executing  this  lie 
merciful  decree. 

Light  as  the  playful  breeM,  ahe  crossed  the  «h 
campment  known  but  not  interrogated.  The  ap- 
pointed spot  was  reached,  iha  lon^ng  arms  of  He- 
resf<Hrd  enfolded  her— and  they  were  ha|^y.  Old 
Robert  Junius  toe,  all  were  happy,  when  the 
aknost  incredible  tale  of  deUveiy  was  told  by  Hmo- 
dore. 

A  carriage  had  been  procured  by  the  foresight 
of  Mary  Heresford,  to  convey  the  femily  from  ^m 
neighborhood.  Junius  had  gone  to  see  to  it  and 
collect  the  most  valuable  tikati  for  traniimissioo ; 
in  the  interim,  the  erackliag  feggols  were  bbilng 
in  the  hall,  and  before  deputnre,  Theodore  and 
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Mary  letired  here  to  eongrttokte  tad  to  indulge  ia 
hope«  of  future  happineu. 

**And  now,  wife/'  faiJ  Hereeford  jocularly, 
**  ainoe  all  have  to  endure  the  peltings  of  life's  pity- 
leas  storm,  some  in  a  greater,  others  in  a  less  de- 
gree, why  should  complaint  arise  from  such  an  im- 
portunate wight  as  myself;  rather,  love,  let  the 
•absaqoent  tenor  of  my  actions  bespeak  the  obliga- 
tion I  am  under  to  the  daring  piloteas  who  has  just 
Mleased  me  £rom  my  perils." 

**'  Theodore,  I  tow  yon  are  joking  again,*'  she 
Kjoined,  *«tbe  times  I  know  are  propitioua,  and 
sentiment  like  popular  favour  is  accordingly 
cheap." 

^  Nay  then,  if  such  is  your  opinion,  we  will  drop, 
the  subject;— -but  Mary,  with  reej-ect  to  this  night  s 
conveyance,  do  tell  me,  are  you  not  too  much  ha- 
raaaed  and  fatigued  already,  to  expose  yourself  to 
further  danger  and  discomfiture  1" 

A  girlish  laugh  betrayed  the  careless  light  with 
which  she  viewed  it.  "No,  no,  Theodore,"  an- 
awered  ahe  smilingly,  '^released  from  that  loathseme 
camp,  and  that  still  more  despioable" — a  dead 
pause  in  this  sprightly  flow  of  conversation,  en- 
sued : — Amcd  was  gazing  in  at  the  casement,  his 
dark,  grim,  malignant  features  hvid  with  all  the 
fires  of  disappointed  love  and  green-eyed  jealousy. 
Had  a  demonical  spectre  riaen  up  in  the  horrors  of 
blood  to  blast  the  sunniest  expectations  of  plighted 
hs  irts,  its  appearance  could  not  have  given  mere 
terror  than  this  sudden  apparition.  Motionless  and 
stem  he  gaxed  upon  the  stricken  wife,  then  relax- 
ing the  rigid  muscles  of  his  visage,  a  death-like 
amila  of  e]taltation  curied  his  lip,  and  now  it  was 
he  aeemed  what  hitherto  he  fain  would  conceal 
himself  to  have  been, — the  heartless  villain.  He 
disappeard.  The  wife  still  kept  looking  at  the  ob- 
scure b^ond,  her  fiMulties  chained  and  stupefied 
by  fright  Hereaford,  who  had  been  intent  on  se- 
curing his  pistols,  had  not  observed  her  perturba- 
tion, but  accosted  her, — 

«•  Well,  Mary,  love,  why  don't  you  pursue  the 
tiiread  of  y«ur  delightful  discourse ;  a  glowing  aen- 
timent  trembling  on  your  lips,  suddenly  as  too  big 
for  utterance  is  severed  midwsy  in  its  flight,  to  per- 
plex and  tease  me,— but  gracious  Heavens!  why, 
what  has  befallen  you  Mary,  speak  quickly  to  me, 
love,  you  are  pale,  and  that  look,  why  is  it  fixed  so 
strangely  on  the  casement !  Yeu  must  be  over- 
come with  (atigue  and  exposure,  it  u  even  as  I  con- 
jectured ;  your  tender  frame  sinks  under  its  undue 
burden  of  toil;"  gently  taking  her  hand,  he  be- 
seechingly inquired  of  her  the  cau«e  of  thi4  sud- 
den alteration :  ker  gaze  was  still  rivetted ;  her  mar- 
b>-like  features  still  wore  the  same  cold,  terrified 


**  No,  no,  husband,"  and  her  voice  faltered  with 
the  excess  of  emotion,  <*  I've  s,— s  seen  him,  that 
chill,  heavy  look  of  his  freezes  even  now  my  blood ; 
— eee,  see,  she  convulsively  screamed,  he  stands 
there  yet,  oh !  for  mercy's  sake  fly,  he  aims  the 
weapon ; — ^"  the  flash,  the  report,  and  the  ball  sped 
upon  its  fiendish  errand,  bat  fell  to  the  floor  flatp 
tened  by  the  concussion  of  the  opposite  wall :  the 
19* 


sudden  movement  of  Maiy  Heiesferd  was  the  pre- 
servation of  her  husband.  That  quiet  coolness 
which  depicts  the  deep,  decided  resolve,  showed 
itself  in  Heresford.  The  noise  of  voices  was  heard 
without,  and  then  a  trampling  and  a  rush  toward 
the  door. 

**  He  who  first  crosses  the  threshhold  of  my  habi- 
tation, repents  for  his  temerity,"  shouted  Joseph 
Robert ;  in  another  instant,  the  old  man  staggered 
into  the  hall,  pierced  by  Axnod>  and  weltering  in 
his  gore : — 

^  Furies  on  the  accursed  felon^  the  blood-hound 
has  murdered  my  fethor,"  exclaimed  Junius,  as 
hoarse  and  impetuous  with  rage,  he  sprang  like  a 
panting  tiger  upon  the  infuriated  vnretch  Amod. 
Unarmed  as  he  was,  his  passion  had  nerved  him  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  as  be  clutched  his  enemy  in  the 
assault,  like  the  blast-stricken  reed,  the  assailed 
reeled  and  fell  before  the  mighty  impulse.  Amod's 
own  poignard  brandished  by  Junius,  bad  tasted  the 
villain's  blood,  but  before  the  decisive  blow  could 
be  eflSMted;  the  avenger  was  dragged  back  by  the 
rulfian  abettors,  and  flung  almost  insen^ble  from 
hisprey. 

Here«ford,  afrer  discharging  his  pistols  sword  in 
hand,  stood  over  his  half-frantic  wife,  combatting 
with  the  bravery  of  a  determined  swordsman  and 
soldier;  two  of  the  assailants  were  asleep  in  death, 
the  others  seeing  their  fall,  and  their  chief  wounded 
and  incapacitated,  now  fled,  carrying  ofl'  Amod  in  - 
their  flight.  Immediately  alter,  a  large,  dose  car- 
riage rolled  past ;  the  dark  intention  of  the  con- 
spirators now  flashed  through  the  brain  of  Heres- 
ford;— it  was  bis  wife  they  sought.  Just  Heaven 
had  interposed  its  edict,  and  thus  their  base  machi- 
nations were  signally  overthrown. 

Mary  Heresford,  who  bad  swooned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  a£Dray,  threw  herself  in  the  arms 
of  her  husband,  joyed  at  his  escape  and  her  own 
preservation,  but  her  delight  was  only  momentary ; 
her  father  supported  by  her  agonised  brother,  uas 
a  spectacle  that  strung  the  tender  filaments  of  her 
heart  to  their  highest  tension. 

*'  Mary,"  said  the  aged  man  articulating  with 
difliculty,  "  weep  not  so  for  me,  angel,  my  hour  bas 
come,  and  I  glory  in  its  arrival;  better  Mary,  that 
I  should  be  the  sacrifice,  than  my  brave  boy,  or 
Theodore  there,  into  whose  hands  I  resign  your 
keeping.  Junius,  my  son,  raise  me  a  little  ere  I 
die, — the  sanctity  of  my  house  preserved,  thank 
God!  for  that." 

It  was  the  bold  yet  afiectionate  spirit  hovering 
on  the  brink  of  eternity  and  expanding  for  its 
flight  *<  God's  blessing  rest  upon  my  children," 
then  without  a  sigh  he  sank  to  rest— the  aged  and 
the  good.* 

Loud  and  long  were  the  lamentations  of  the  or- 
phan daughter.  Overcome  by  the  loss,  she  clasped 
thci  cold  body,  and  bending  over  it,  would  wildly 
interrogate  the  flown  spirit. — <*  Father !  fether ! 
speak  again,  once  more,  only  once  more,  and  say 
that  you  love  me,'*  then  suddenly  directing  her  va- 
cant look  to  her  brother, «  Junius,"  she  exclaimed, 
<•  Oh  relieve  me  from  this  awful  auspense,  awaken 
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him  brother,  do,  try  every  thing — ^bot  do  not,  oh 
do  not  say  he's  dead !"  Then  as  the  corpse  sha- 
dowed to  her  mind  the  faint  but  terrible  reality,  she 
woald  throw  back  her  dark  tresses  and  burying  her 
ftice  in  her  hands,  give  vent  to  the  outbursts  of 
feeling  and  bitter  lament  Junius  was  silent  and 
motionless  as  the  statue ;  tears  he  had  none,  the 
fountain  of  his  grief  was  choked ;  nought  around 
was  heeded,  but  with  folded  arms  and  a  certain  ab- 
stracted indifference  that  indicates  the  aberrated 
mind,  he  calmly  surveyed  the  scene  before  him:  quiet 
and  passive  he  was  bound  by  the  spell  of  his  afflic- 
tion, 80  potent  that  until  the  yellow  sod  closed  up 
for  ever  from  mortal  ken  the  ashes  of  his  sire,  Ju- 
nius Robert  had  lived  almost  forgotten  to  himself. 
After  the  funeral  obsequies  were  over,  he  fled  to 
the  camp  of  his  now  conquering  countrymen,  with 
them  he  trod  the  battle  field,  and  shared  the 
laurels  of  the  brave. 

The  events  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  were 
at  length  drawing  to  a  rapid  close.  The  enemy, 
driven  from  post  to  post,  could  no  longer  jiistain 
themselves :  the  decisive  blow  was  struck  at  York- 
town  ;  among  the  foremost  who  there,  swoird  in 
hand,  mounted  « the  imminent  and  deadly  breach,*' 
amid  the  serried  files  of  bayonets  and  tlie  thunders 
of  artillery,  was  the  avenging  Junius ;  the  red  steel 
clashed,  breast  met  breast  in  smoking  conflict: — 
Arnod  felL  He  perished,  corses  quivering  on  his 
lips,  while  hate,  *<the  ruling  passioh  strong  in 
death,"  was  indelibly  imprinted  on  every  feature 
and  attitude. 

Heresfbrd,  at  the  expiration  of  the  waf,  hastened 
to  his  home,  tenanted  by  most  that  constlltttes  its 
dearest  delight.  Prosperity  is  now  the  «an  that 
shines  on  those  who  had  been  overshadowed  by 
the  clouds  of  adversity. 

•  ••••• 

The  above  is  one  of  a  thousand  instances  where 
virtuous  woman's  constancy  and  love,  are  among 
the  di  finest  emblems  of  her  worth.^  . 
Esto  perpetna.   ". 

GiiiTT.nnN— l*he  following  lines  I  found  ^ve  years 
ago,  when  1  was  on  the  top  of  Rhigi,  in  a  book  which 
strangers  usually  write  their  names  in.  They  were 
written  by  Lord  Gower  himself—I  took  a  copy  of 
them,  and  think  that  you  will  oblice  your  readers  by 
inserting  them  in  the  Casket.  W.  L.  J.  K. 

HONOR  TO  WOMAN. 

1VANSLATI0  PROX  THK  GBRMA!f  OF  8CHILLBE, 

By  J^d  FraneU  Levtson  Oowtr,  nmo  first  pah. 
lUhed. 

Honor  to  woman !  to  her  it  is  given, 
To  wreathe  the  dull  earth  with  the  roaes  of  heaven, 

The  heart  in  the  bonds  of  affection  to  twine, 
And,  with  chastity's  veil,  round  (he  form  of  the  graces, 
To  raise  and  revive,  in  her  holy  embraces. 

The  feeling  her  virtues  exalt  and  refine. 

Reason's  voice,  and  Truth's  directions, 

Haughty  man  delights  to  brave; 
And  the  spirit's  own  lefleettons, 


Drive  it  forth  on  passion's  wave. 
Furthest  distance  still  exploring, 
Nearer  forms  content  to  lose ; 
O'er  the  bounds  of  sther  soaring, 
Man  his  shadowy  bliss  pursues. 
But  with  the  charm  of  her  magical  glances. 
Back  to  the  jey  which  her  pneseace  enhanosi^ 

Woman  can  kirs  him,  to  wandsr  again. 
For  ahe  clings  to  the  earth,  where  her  f  ortuM  his 

placed  her, 
And,  content  with  the  charms,  with  whbh  nature  has 
graced  her, 
With  a  daughter's  obedience  submits  to  her  chain. 

Boused  to  each  insane  endeavor, 
Man  collects  his  hostile  might. 
On  throiip(h  life  he  speeds  for  ever. 
Rests  net,  stops  not,  day  or  night 
What  he  joins,  he  tears  asunder^ 

Wishes  rise  as  wishes  pall. 
Like  the  Hydra's  head  of  wonder. 
Sprouting  faster  thaa  they  fall. 
But  woman,  content  with  less  arrogant  powers, 
From  each  hour  of  existence  can  gather  the  flowcn. 
And  snatch  them  from  Time  as  he  hastens  fdoiig» 
Mora  blest  and  mere  frse  in  her  limits  remaining. 
Than  man  in  the  wide  nakns  of  wisdom's  nttaininf. 
Or  iM  poetry's  boundless  donunions  of  song. 
To  his  own  eiyoyment  bending, 

Every  vrish  that  warms  his  breast ; 
With  the  bosom's  mutual  blending. 

Say,  can  selhsh  man  be  blest  7 
Can  he  e'er  exchange  a  feeling, 

Can  he  melt  in  tears  away. 
When  eternal  life  ia  stealing. 
Every  spring  of  passions  ptaiy  t 
But  Kke  the  harp  when  the  sephyr  is  sighing. 
To  the  bresth  of  that  zephyr  in  musio  replying. 

Woman  can  tremble  with  feeling  astrue. 
From  the  breezes  of  life  ench  emotion  she  borrows, 
WhUe  her  bosom  swells  high  with  its  raptures  and 
sorrows, 
And  her  glances  express  them  through  sympathy's 
dew. 

Mailed  strength,  and  arm'd  defiance— 

These  are  rights  which  man  allege : 
Scythia's  sword  is  her  reliance — 

Persia  bows  beneath  its  edge, 
Man,  where'er  desire  is  strongest. 

Wields  the  blade  or  draws  the  bow ; 
Ho  that  loudest  shouts,  and  longest. 

Wins  what  peace  could  ne'er  bestow. 

But  woman  can  govern  each  tide  and  occasion. 
With  the  eloquent  voice  of  her  gentle  peismsioa. 

And  extinguish  Hate's  torob,  which  was  lighted  in 
heU; 
And  the  powers  of  strife  which  ieened  parted  forever 
An  bound  in  an  union  which  time  cannot  sever* 

By  the  spirits  who  bow  to  her  nagical  spell. 
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The  Utile  town  of  Rock  Abbey,  couoty  of  Limer- 
ick, coDtaine  more  cnrioAties,  more  thingt  t9  be 
9un^  thiB  aloMMt  any  piece,  of  its  lize  in  Ireland. 
Tbere  ia  the  fine  old  abbey,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name,  a  beautifal  rain  sitoated  in  a  green  and 
qoiet  hollow,  just  beyond  the  straggling  town ;  yet 
so  sheltered  and  hidden  by  the  green  slopes,  that 
when,  l^alf  rnnning,  half  sUding,  yon  have  desoend- 
«d  the  steep  path  which  now  forms  the  only  prac- 
ticable approach,  you  appear  to  have  dropped  sud- 
deoiy  fiom  a  region  of  smeke,  dirt,  curs,  and 
children,  into  an  enchanted  ground,  where  the 
spirit  of  peace  sitteth  for  ever.  There  is  also  the 
Round  Tower»  a  fragment  of  a  castle  perched  on 
the  summit  of  a  green  aecUvity,  at  the  lanher  side 
of  the  babbling  little  stream  which  tumbles  and 
brawb  threngh  groups  of  cabins,  more  picturesque 
as  objects,  than  enmble  as  residences ;  and  th^ 
widening  and  growing  smooth  in  its  course,  glides 
away  through  marsh  and  meadow,  making,  now 
and  then,  little  bays,  where  **  the  speckled  trout  do 
haunt  the  shade."  Then  there  is  the  mushroom- 
fltooe,  a  huge  mass  of  reck,  which,  broad  at  the  top 
and  narrow  at  the  base,  bean  some  resemblance  to 
a  gigantie  mushroom.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a 
jaecudow;  the  soil  around  it  is  rich  and  fertile;  and 
who  may  say  hnt  that  vasti  fragment  came  there  ? 
ThfiL^there  is  the  Fairy's  Oak,  and  likewise  the 
Go^  Leap.  But  my  story  is  not  of  these ;  for 
Ihoimh  these  and  many  other  curious  mattere  were 
•zadttned  by  me  during  my  three  days'  sojourn  in 
Chat  remote  spot,  not  one  appeared  to  me  so  great 
«  cariosity  as  Jemmy  Morrogh,  the  guide  and  at- 
tendant of  my  rambles.  Muiy  and  strange  were 
the  tales  Jemmy  related  to  me ;  not  a  hill  but  had 
its  history,  not  a  stone  but  Jemmy  had  a  legend 
connected  with^t.  Some  of  those  were  scarcely 
worth  remembering,  though  they  amused  me  at  the 
time ;  lor  Jemmy,  with  his  rich  brogue  and  inimi- 
tablo  manner,  could  give  point  and  expression  to 
relations  otherwise  somewhat  tedious  and  insipid. 
He  was,  or  alTected  te  be,  a  devout  believer  in 
fttiries,  witchcraft,  and,  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 
**  all  kinds  of  conjuration."  He  was  by  trade  a 
shoemaker,  but  being  devotedly  attached  to  the 
sport  of  angling,  and  somewhat  addicted  to  other 
recreations,  he  did  not  give  quite  so  much  atten- 
tion to  his  lawful  calling  as  might  have  been  dcu- 
rable,  for  a  man  who  had  five  children  to  support 
His  wife,  a  thriAy,  industrious  termagant,  between 
the  irritation  she  received  from  his  indolence,  and 
the  whiskey  she  drank  to  allay  it,  had,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  **  tuk  the  ftiver  and  departed  in  pace," 
four  or  five  years  before.  His  two  oldest  daugh- 
ters, tall,  slattemly  girls  of  twelve  and  fifteen,  might 
be  seen  all  day  gossipping  from  cabin  to  cabin,  or 
amusing  themselves  flinging  stones  at  tho  ducks  in 
the  lake  of  green  water  before  the  door.  His  third 
daughter,  a  child  of  ten,  andlier  twin  brother,  were 
usually  either  romping  or '  quarrelling  together  ; 
while  his  own  peculiar  pet,  the  youngest  boy,  a 
miniature  of  himself,  and  celled  after  his  name, 
tramped  eveiy  where  at  his^'licels,  with  the  same 


quick,  sleiidiing  gait ;  sat  by  his  side  for  hours 
during  his  angling  expeditions ;  mimiced  bis  anx- 
ious gaie  at  his  fioat,  his  knowing  glance  at  the 
clouds,  his  brogue,  and  lus  peculiar  turn  ef  expres- 
sion ;  and  who  gave  promise,  as  the  neighbors  used 
to  say,  **  that  while  young  Jemmy  Morrogh  lived, 
ould  Jemmy  would  never  die." 

The  said  «  ould  Jemmy"  was  a  man  who  might 
have  passed  his  eight-and-diirtieth  year.  He  was 
rather  below  the  middle  height,  and  his  Hmbs, 
though  muscular  and  active,  were  loosely  hung,  po 
that,  with  considerable  strength,  they  combined 
great  fiexibility.  Hb  foce  splayed  that  curious 
mixture  of  Italian  contour  and  Hibernian  direwd-  ' 
ness,  which  I  never  saw  but  in  the  peasants  of  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  but  seldom  among  them.  The 
outline  of  hii  fiice  was  even  handsome ;  the  acqui- 
line  nose,  fine  dark  eyes,  well-shaped  mouth  and 
broad  fordiead,  were  afanost  dignified ;  and  yet,  the 
expreerion  which  played  everlastingly  over  them, 
the  expression  of  careless  drollery,  the  vagabond 
hokt  it  I  may  so  call  it,  which  pervaded  the  face, 
tolilly  destroyed  their  etibct  There  was  some- 
thing laudable  in  the  man'e  countenance,  but  It 
was  not  prepoesassing;  you  might  be  amused  with 
Jemmy  Morrogh,  but  yo«  oeuid  acaicely  re^wct 
him. 

'<  That  is  a  beautHtal  little  spot,''  said  I,  pointing 
to  a  tiny  bay  on  the  forther  side  of  the  river.  The 
hank  rose  abruptly  from  the  water,  and  was  crown- 
ed vfith  a  rich  damp  of  birch  and  haxeb,  while  a 
large  old  willow,  half  foUen  and  partly  uprooted  by 
the  wind,  lay  across  tho  liveiwside  path,  stretching 
its  rich  green  wreaths  over  the  bsiik,  eo  that  the 
slender  extremities  of  its  branchea  touched  the 
water.  «« A  beautiftil  spot  Jemnqr/'  said  I,  «and  I 
warrant  a  good  harbor  for  the  trout  1" 

•*  You  may  say  ^at,  ma'am,"  replied  my  guide ; 
« many  a  one  of  the  spotted  dariins  myself  has 
landed  safe  and  sound  on  that  Ahrip  of  green  turf; 
and,  (lowering  his  voice)  more  than  the  trouts  my- 
self has  seen  there." 

« Indeedl"  I  replied, « I  diould  much  like  to  hear 
what  you  did  see." 

**  A  long  stoiy  it  is,  ma'am,  but  if  you  like  to 
hear  it — Jemmy,  avoomeen,  (to  the  child,  who 
lingered  a  little  behind  us  gathering  some  blossoms 
of  the  beautifiil  wild  iris,)  Jemmy,  run  down  to 
Mr.  Glynne,  and  tell  him,  wid  my  compliments, 
the  Wellington  boots  should  have  t>een  sole^  theae 
two  days,  only  Fve  been  hindered  by  rason  of 
showing  the  boiutles  of  the  counthry  to  a-1|dyall 
the  way  from  England,  and  Fm  sure  he'll  not 
grudge  her  the  time— There's  no  use,  ma'am,  in 
telling  it  before  him,  seeing  he  hard  it  often  before, 
and  is  apt  to  be  putting  in  his  word,  which  spoils 
the  story. 

«  You  see,  ma'am,  'tis  about  ten  years  since  that 
I  and  Judy  Doolan,  the  woman  that  owned  me, 
lived  beyant  there,  in  as  nate  a  little  cabin  as  you'd 
see  in  a  long  summer's  day.  A  tidy  woman  was 
Judy,  and  something  short  in  the  temper — the  hea- 
vens be  her  bed,  I  pray !  Well,  I  Was  brought  up 
to  the  trade  of  shoemaking,  but  I  did  not  like  it 
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over  an*  above ;  in  fact,  you  «ee,  I  had  not  a  janiouf 
for  the  fam9 ;  and  'tU  a  folly  to  bind  a  man,  hand 
an'  fut,  to  a. trade  he  has  no  taste  in  life  to  learn. 
However,  a  rhoemaker.waa  my  father  before  me, 
and  right  or  wrong,  a  shoemaker  I  most  be  too. — 
The^  was  no  help  for  it,  so  I  married  Jady  Doolan, 
and,  as  my  father  said,  began  the  world  on  my  own 
account.  A  fine  spoken  man  he  was,  scarcely  ever 
usin'  words  of  less  than  four  syllables;  and  being 
great  nevey  to  Father  Phil  Cogan,  of  Cunnioa- 
crockery,  who  had  a  tongue  that  could  wind  rosnd 
the  long  words,  like  an  eel  round  a  walkin'  stick. 
I  wonder  he  didn't  make  me  a  priest,  or,  at  laste,  a 
schoolmaster ;  but  somehow  he  thought  I  had  no 
more  janious  for  that  than  I  had  for  the  shoemakin'. 
Well,  time  went  on ;  and  what  with  the  sod  Judy 
raised  at  the  door,  and -what  with  the  cobbling  I 
had  time  to  do,  and  what  with  the  troutheen  I 
killed  in  the  river,  we  managed  to  pay  the  rint,  and 
keep  the  clothes  on  the  childhre's  backs.  And  when 
ray  father  died,  with  the  few  bright  goolden  guineas 
he  left,  a  raal  berrin  we  gave  him,  and  contrived  his 
wake  should  be  daoent  as  ever  was  seen  in  the  town 
of  Rock  Abbey. 

^  And  by  the  same  token,  that  day  of  the  berrin, 
Judy  provoked  me  to  speak  more  angry  words  to 
her  than  I  ever  did  before ;  for  she  said  she  thought 
the  money  might  be  better  spent  than  in  tratiog  a 
parcel  of  crathurs  we  never  mw  before ;  (for  'twas 
wonderful  what  doxens  of  my  father's  friends  come 
to  his  wake,)  as  if  money  could  be  better  laid  oat 
than  in  respect  to  one's  own  bom  &ther ! 

**  How-an'-ever,  we  got  on  pretty  well  for  a  few 
years,  as  I  have  said.  I  had  all  the  custom  of 
them  that  didn't  like  to  send  their  shoes  as  &r  as 
Ballycorrig,  and  could  wait  till  I  had  time  to  mend 
them ;  and  as  I  only  worked  when  I  liked,  with 
thanks  into  the  bargain,  I  did  net  altogether  dislike 
the  trade  for  a  change.  But  then  come  my  first 
misfortune,  in  the  shape  of  the  long-legged  spal' 
peeUf  Tim  Whittle,  that  ceme  home  from  his  ap- 
preDticeship  in  Limerick ;  and  without  *  with  your 
lave,'  takes  the  ould  grocery  store  in  the  market^ 
place,  aad,  before  you  could  turn  yourself^  had  up 
a  blue  board  as  big  as  the  end  of  my  cabin,  done 
over  with  goold  letters.  Them  that  understood  it 
tould  me  it  read  thus — <  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's 
boots  and  shoes  made  and  mended  in  the  natest 
manner,  on  the  shortest  notice,  by  Timothy  Whit- 
tle.' I  weiTt  asrare  to  the  very  words,  but  that  was 
the  snbsfanyof  it,  the  boasting  vagabond !  The 
Tnaii^ij[ig  he  does,  is  to  set  a  row  of  shoes  of  all 
maniMT  of  colors  in  the  windy ;  and  there  you 
might  see  the  impudent  jackanapes,  day  after  day, 
sitting  in  the  far  part  of  his  shop,  with  two  little 
itprisaamneenst  he  called  his  journeymen,  stitching 
away,  and  cutting  away,  as  if  their  lives  depended 
on  it ;  and  sometimes  you  might  see  him  in  a  cl^ne 
apron  behind  the  counter,  with  a  long  book  and  -a 
pen. — no  less ! — settling  his  accounts,  he  said ! — 
Well,  there  was  little  pace  for  me  after  this.  One 
cansatcd  puppy  tould  me  that  if  his  brogues  were 
not  forthwith  pitched,  he  should  give  the  job  to  my 
neighbor,  Mr.  Whittle ;  and  when  I  tould  hhn  he 


was  welkim  to  plase  himself,  he  walked  off  with 
the  brogues,  and  get  Tim  to  mend  them,  in  the 
natest  manner,  no  doubt,  just  to  spite  me!  But 
that  was  not  all.  Tim  put  up  another  boprd, 
onder  the  wan  with  the  goold  letters,  with  a  black 
boot  and  a  red  shoe  illigantly  painted  out  upon  it, 
so  that  you  might  see  it  a  quarter  of  a  mUa  off; 
and  all  them  that  couldn't  roid,  saw  as  plain  what 
it  meant  as  if  they  was  scholards  like  the  priest.-^ 
And  more  than  that,  Judy  went  and  laid  ant  more 
than  a  month's  egg  money,  in  a  pair  of  red  morocky 
shoes,  just  to  show  she  was  independent  of  me  and 
my  work ;  and  went  to  mass  in  them  before  my 
eyes.  And  to  crown  all,  Nora  Kelly,  my  own  mo* 
ther's  brother's  daughter,  took  and  married  the 
blackguard,  and  she  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  and 
he  takin'  the  bread  out  of  my  childhres*  mouths ! 
It  batM  my  patience  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  it  even 
now !  Onoe  I  thought  to  write  to  the  blessed  and 
holy  man,  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  great  redretsor  of 
his  country's  wrongs,  and  see  if  there  wae  no  re- 
dress in  parliament,  for  the  grievancee  of  an  honest 
man  having  his  prospects  ruinated,  by  an  upstart 
goslin  ef  a  chap  like  Tim  WhiUle.  But  on  se- 
cond thouahts  I  give  it  up ;  not  liking  to  trast  any 
body  now!  scarcely  knew  my  friends  from  my  ene- 
mies ;  and  having  by  some  mistake  in  my  edication, 
forgot  to  cultivate  my  janious  in  the  writing  de- 
partment Well,  one  day,  Judy,  that's  now  at 
rest,  the  blessed  crathur !  was  even  sharper  than 
usual  with  her  tongue,  and  went  as  far  as  to  rail 
me  a  lazy  hound,  and  the  torment  ef  her  life ; 
though  1  was  not  doing  a  ha'porth  but  sitting  by 
the  ashes  with  my  pipe  in  my  month,  and  constth- 
ering,  as  grave  as  a  judge,  how  in  the  wide  world 
we  would  pay  the  rint,  which  I  began  to  fear  would 
be  wanted  before  it  was  ready. 

*'l  bore  with  the  woman  as  long  as  I  could, 
seeing  it  was  her  misfortin'  to  be  unrasonable,  and 
not  her  fault,  as  they  said  that  did  not  make  allow- 
ances for  her.  But,  at  lost,  when  she  tould  me 
there  was  scarce  a  pratie  in  the  house,  and  that  I 
was  an  unfeelin'  wretch  to  sit  there,  and  the  chil- 
dhre  crying  for  hunger,  flesh  and  blood  could  bare 
it  no  longer.  Up  I  jumped,  and  flinging  my  pipe 
to  the  for  end  of  the  fiure,  I  swore  a  big  oath, 
which  I  won't  repate,  that  the  chilObre  should  have 
a  supper,  if  I  got  it  from  the  ould  boy  himseUl — 
80  I  snatched  up  my  fishing  tackle,  and  away  to 
the  willow  tree ;  but,  surely,  ould  Nick's  own  fut 
had  been  on  the  rod  an'  line.  The  dickens  a  fish 
would  so  much  as  luk  at  the  bait,  though  it  was  as 
fine  a  fly  as  you'd  see  in  a  summer's  day. 

**  <  Well,'  says  I,  aloud  at  last,  <  every  man  has 
his  luck,  and  this  is  mine — and  the  deuce  and  all  of 
luck  it  is,  any  way,'  says  I,  for  I  was  vexed  intirely. 

« *  What's  that  you  say.  Jemmy  Morrogh  V  says 
a  squeaking  little  voice  behind  me. 

**  I  looked  round,  for  there  was  something  unna- 
tural in  the  voice,  and  I  did  not  choose  to  answer 
it  without  knowing  why. 

« *  What's  that  you  say,  about  luck  %nd  fbrtnne  t 
6ne  would  think,  Jemmy  Morrogh,  you  thought 
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Dobodr  in  the  world  hid  erer  a  miifcrdn'  bat  your- 
•elfV 

**  *  Few  hafl  m  ntn j»'  nya  I,  plBckin'  up  a  ipirit, 
*  and  tiiat  youM  say  if  you  knew  all.' 

***Ido  know  all/  lays  the  Toioe  again, '  I  know 
yoo're  an  idle  crathor,  with  a  scolding  wife— there's 
your  two  main  misfortins.  Bad  enough  they  are, 
but  others  has  worse.' 

***  And  who  are  yon,'  says  I,  *  that  knows  ny 
concams  so  well  ?  I'd  rather  see  your  faee  before 
I  converse  faither  with  you,  if  you've  no  objection.' 

**  *  None  in  life,'  says  the  voice ;  and  immediate- 
ly there  was  a  nistUng  in  the  laves  of  the  willow 
tree,  ns  if  a  breath  of  wind  was  going  over  theih  ; 
and  en  that  long  branch  of  the  tree  that  bends  over 
the  water,  stood  perched  a  little  man,  who,  if  he 
had  not  been  so  twry  small,  would  have  been  one 
of  the  handsomest  little  chaps  I  ever  saw.  But 
small  as  he  was,  ho  was  a  perfect  moral,  both  for 
figure  and  dress  -wearing  a  long  grane  coat,  and 
silk  stockings,  and  having  in  his  hand  a  little  black 
cap,  with  a  long  white  feather  in  it,  which  trailed 
to  his  feet.  His  foce  was  as  peifect  as  a  wax 
dolfs ;  and  the  hair  on  his  head  was  ail  in  Kttle 
coria,  and  as  bright  as  the  sunbeam  I  .A  pretty 
littlp  crathur  he  was,  sure  enough,  but  being  un 
used  to  see  the  like,  I  was  not  over  and  above  asy. 

**  Well,  Jemmy  Morrog^'  s^s  he,  looking  at 
me  and  laughing,  when  I  had  done  taking  the 
weight  of  him-^*and  now  you  have  seen  me,  how 
do  ycki  Kke  me  t' 

«« Oh,  my  lard,'  says  I,  <  very  weH,  intistly ;  but 
who  and  what  are  yen  !' 

•*  *  Don't  yon  know  no,  Jeuuny  Monrogh  V  lays 
ha« — '  Fm  a  iairy,  and  the  queen's  chief  page,  fo  I 
an,'  says  he. 

*  *  Ajld,  indade,  your  riverence.  Fm  glad  to  hear 
it,'  says  I,  *  and  ever  and  alwayi  is  your  grace  wel- 
come,' botthering  him  up ;  though  at  the  time  I  was 
shakin'  like  a  dog  in  a  wet  sack. 

•*  •  Very  gUd,  no  doubt,  you  are,'  says  the  little 
man,  laughin',  *  thai  I  can  see  by  the  steadiness  ef 
J4mr  hand,  that's  making  your  float  prop  up  and 
down*  as  iJf  all  the  fish  in  the  river  was  takin'  a 
fency  to  your  bait' 

"•Why  then,'  si^  I,  <Fm  not  mueh  used  to 
diseoorsin'  great  peoplei  and  a  queen's  page  is  al- 
together out  of  my  Une,ao i 

***So  apology.  Jemmy,"  says  the  little  man, 
*  indeed,  Fm  aeiry  enough  for  you,  and  would  wil- 
lingly help  yon  with  all  my  heart  Fm  in  trouUe 
niysell^  and  if  I  aerve  you,  may  be  you  could  do  me 
a  good  turn  as  welL' 

**  ■  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  get  a  supper  for  the 
childhre  V  *  I  can/  says  he.  <  An'  how  to  pay  the 
rint  V  says  1.  *  No  doubt  of  it,'  says  he.  I  knew 
it  was  not  altogether  right  to  be  Ulkin'  that  way  to 
the  Iflie  of  him ;  but  I  was  desperate,  and  so  as  I 
got  what  I  wanted  I  did  not  care  for  the  conse- 
qoence.  *  Come,'  says  he,  <  lend  me  your  tackle,' 
and  with  that,  leaping  down,  he  tuck  the  rod  out 
of  my  hands,  and  twitcbin'  off  the  fly,  put  on  some- 
thing I  could  not  see,  and  bade  me  try  my  luck.-^ 
Well,  in  less  than  no  time*  pep  goes  the  float— 


and,  indeed,  ft  tried  my  strength  to  draw  out  the 
big  baste  of  a  aafanon  that  waspullin'  at  the  end  of 
the  line.  At  the  time  I  was  landin'  hii6,  the  little 
chap  stood  by  lookin'  on;  noways  amaaed,  but 
mightily  amused  to  see  the  way  I  tugged  to  get  the 
fish  ashore. 

*«  More  power  to  your  elbow,  Jemmy  Monro^ ! 
Now,  then!  That's  it!  There  he  is!  See  how 
elbew<^gfease  smooths  dtfficuhisa !' 

«*  Indeed,  my  lord,  then,'  savs  I,  as  soon  as  I 
had  the  crathur  safe  in  my  basket,  and  had  taken 
my  breath,  *  'tis  little  I  should  have  caught  to-night, 
if  your  honor  had  not  tended  me  a  helping  hand  ; 
and  I'd  be  proud  to  do  as  much  fol'your  honor  any 
day.' 

** '  And  much  you  can  do  for  me.  Jemmy  Mer* 
rogh,'  says  ^  foiry.  '  You  can  save  me  from  dis- 
grace, perhaps  fit>m  bttiishmant  See  here,'  and 
with  that  he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  Mtde  white 
thing,  and  laid  it  on  the  palm  of  my  hand.  The 
darlin'  littlo  shoe  H  was,  of  white  satin,  and  the 
buckles  pearls  itself.  *  And  a  purty  little  foot  Ae 
must  have  that  would  fit,'  aays  I,  considarin'  it-~ 
'  sure  it  is  not  a  mortal  woman  she'd  be  any  way.' 
<  No,  no,  Jeauny,'  aaya  the  Aiky,  *  that  bekmgs  to 
her  majesty,  our  good  queen.  Blue  Bell ;  and,  sure- 
ly, you  wdddn't  offer  to  compare  ^  to  a  mortal  V 

^<  And  tidy  fingera  he  mast  have, who  made  the 
parly  thing,'  aaya  1 1  flux,  if  I  had  a  show  ef  such 
as  them.  In  a  windy,  I  think  I'd  have  moae  to  look 
at  tiem,  Aan  the  big  spalpeen,  Tim  Whittle.' 

«<« Welt,  Jemmy,'  says  the  little  man,  «Fmin 
the  worU-and-all  of  trouble  about  that  very  shoe— 
I  want  forder  than  I  ean  tell  >oa,  to  fet  a  pair  of 
them  ahoea  for  her  majealy ;  and  coming  home  on 
a  Mmbame,  a  thief  of  a  wind  knocked  me  off  my 
horse,  and  in  foiling  I  loet  the  follow  of  that  shoe, 
which  tumbl^  me  into  a  big  bog  hole,  and  was 
swallowed  up  in  a  minute.  Now,  ahow  my  fooe 
at  court  without  the  shoe  I  dare  not:  and  find  it  I 
oan't,  seeing  that  it*0  over  head  in  the  bog ;  and 
withont  yon'U  help  me,  I'm  a  lost  man.  Jemmy 
Morrogh !'  aays  he^  drawing  the  back  of  hie  hand 
over  Ids  eyes,  makin'  believe  ho  was  eryhng. 

«<  Help  you,  my  lord,  sir!'  aayal,  <widallthiB 
vMna  in  my  heart,  if  you'll  onlysiiew  me  how.' 

*<  <  Then,'  says  he^  <  yen  must  juat  make  another 
pair  of  shoaa  by  this  on^  and  than  we'll  be  all 
right' 

••''TIS  just  the  patthera  of  a  pqHrahoe,'  aays  I, 
*  but  where  will  I  gat  the  stuff  to  jnake  them  t ' 

«<  Come  here  to-night,  at  twelve  o'ekick,'  s^the 
foliy,  <  and  I'll  have  all  the  materieb  ready,  and 
toola  into  the  baigain.' 

«•<  Never  fear  me,'  says  I  agam,  '111  slip  out 
asy,  and  come  to  yon;  sind  with  that  we  parted,  I 
canying  the  big  salaion  home,  and  he  scamperin' 
away  on  the  back  of  a  grasshopper,  that  he  had 
catght,  and  held  by  the  cuff  of  the  neck,  while  he 
said  the  last  words.  Well,  to  make  a  kmg  story 
short,  may  be  Judy  didn't  open  her  eyes  when  I 
laid  down  the  aalmon  on  the  stool ;  a  fine  spring 
fish  it  was,  weighing  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  no 
doubt    And  she  wanted  me  ta  take  it  up  to  the 
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Hall,  to  Mbthor  O'Brien,  and  see  what  he  would 
give  me  for  it ;  but  the  childhre  were  so  hnngiy, 
that  I  cut  it  up,  and  boiled  it  at  wanit;  and  a  line 
faete  thej  had,*  poor  erathnrs !  When  they  were 
all  asleep,  I  ran  again  like  a  /epAratm,  down  to 
the  place  where  I  thought  to  find  the  fairy  page. — 
He  had  not  come,  however,  but  I  waited  awhile ; 
and  by  and  by,  with  a  hop-ikip-and-jump»  he  sprung 
over  the  willow  there,  and  lighted  down  just  be- 
side me. 

***&o,  Jemmy  Morrogh,'  says  he,  'you're  wel- 
come; and  now  make  haste,  like  a  gossoon,  and 
begin  at  wanst.'  With  that  he  pulled  out  a  little 
box,  and  showed  me  that  it  was  full  of  satin, 
pearls,  and  the  purtiest  little  tools  I  ever  laid  eyes 
on,  aU  made  <^  goold-  and  silver !  *  Til  never 
shure  be  able  to  work  them  tools,'  says  I.  *  Net  a 
fear  of  you,'  says  he,  *  only  sit  down  and  try.'— 
Well,  my  Jewell,  the  minute  I  took  the  work  in  my 
hand,  it  seemed  to  go  on  of  itself.  How  I  did  it  I 
can't  tell  to  this  hour ;  but  long  before  the  morning 
light  I  had  the  shoes,  nale  and  decent,  holding 
them  up,  one  on  each  thumb,  before  the  ikce  of  the 
little  man,  who  was  sitting  perched  on  a  bough, 
just  at  my  shoulder.  The  pleaaant  and  merry 
crathnr  he  was,  and  told  such  qoue  storiea,  and 
Mng  such  merry  songs,  that  the  hours  went  like  no 
time ;  and  the  ahoes  was  finished  in  a  jiffey. 

''•Andy  now,  Jemmy,  ma  bouduUt*  says  the 
little  lellew,  (for  by  this  time  we  were  as  thick  as 
thieves!)  <  1  must  pay  yon  for  the  job— keep  the 
old  shoe,  and  whenever  you  go  a^fishhig,  look  into 
it  for  the  bait,  and  all  sorts  of  luck  will  be  yours.' 

"Now,  though  I'd  rather  have  had  the  goold 
that  I  heard  the  good  people  gave  sometimes,  I 
could  not  look  ertucktd  at  the  shoe,  and  him  so 
civiL  80,  with  many  thanks,  I  pat  «p  the  little 
thing,  and  was  wishing  him  a  good  night,—'  Stay, 
Jemmy,'  says  he,  'yon  most  remember, that  yen 
are  not  to  let  on,  to  man  or  mortal,  one  word  of 
tills  matter ;  nor  (diow  the  shoe  to  any  living  sool, 
or  your  ludL  wiU  go  from  you  like  the  whip  of  a 
whirlwind.' 

**'  And  wUl  you  never  come  hack  and  tell  me 
how  the  shoes  fit  her  maiesty,  the  queen  V  says  I, 
for  I  didn't  like  to  loee  his  acquaintance  that  vray. 

"'To  be  sure,  I  wUI,'  says  he, '  be  here  again  to- 
morrow night,  and  if  the  shoes  are  Hked,  may  be  I 
might  have  another  job  for  you.' 

"80  we  parted ;  I  carried  home  the  Httk  dioe, 
and  slept  u  if  I  never  would  have  vrakened,  till 
Jud!f  was  screeching  in  my  ear  that  it  would  Iw 
noon  before  I  was  up.  I  went  to  the  river  side 
next  night,  you  may  be  sure,  and  finding  a  pur^ 
gieen  fly  in  the  little  shoe,  I  baited  my  little  hook 
with  it,  and  caught  a  salmon,  even  bigger  and  bel- 
ther  than  the  last  And  sure  enough,  the  little 
man  came,  as  he  had  promised ;  and  this  time  he 
brought  silk  of  all  colors,  and  tould  me  that  the 
queen  vras  delighted  with  her  shee%>and  all  the 
ladies  dying  to  get  the  like.  And  besides,  there 
was  to  be  a  grand  ball  in  a  little  time,  and  all  the 
fchoes  weve  to  be  finkrtied  by  tiien.  '80  work 
away  Jemmy,  avidty  9tyn  he,  'and  ke^  never 


lettin'  on  to  any  body,  and  you're  a  made  man  for 
life,  depend  upon  it'  80  I  worked  all  that  night, 
with  him  sitting  beside  me  as  before.  The  next 
night  I  met  him  again,  and — '  I  think.  Jemmy, 
avourneen^  says  he, '  may  be  you'd  like  some  other 
diversion,  Uian  just  listening  to  me— so  I've  brought 
some  of  my  firiends  to  amuse  you.'  With  that 
there  arose  such  a  flood  of  music  all  round,  as  I 
never  heard  before ;  and  when  it  died  away,  there 
burst  out  a  song,  as  if  a  many  was  singing  to- 
gethet.  I  remembered  the  words  of  it  next  day, 
and  told  it  over  to  Phelim  Long,  the  schoolmaster, 
who  wrote  it  down  for  me;  and  here  it  is."  And 
Jsmmy  nut  into  my  hands  a  tattered  piece  of  paper, 
from  which  I  copied  the  following  lines : — 

"The  men  of  earth,  are  bom  to  toil. 
In  the  world  of  day,  and  its  dull  turmoil; 
Work,  mortal !  work,  nor  question  ask, 
If  there  be  hardship  in  thy  task. 
Though  li^ht  and  careless  we  seem  to  be, 
We  bave  our  work  as  well  as  thee. 
"  *Tis  ours  to  watch  where  the  moonbeams  rest. 
That  float  down  the  silver  rivulei's  breast ; 
And  catch  them  and  weave  their  radiance  sheen. 
For  the  royal  robes  of  the  Fairy  Queen  ; 
*Ti8  ohn  to  tinge  the  clouds  of  even, 
And  build  up  her  palace  hewers  m  Heaven ! 
"  Work !  we  have  tasks  as' trusty  as  thine; 
We  breathe  on  the  bud  ol  the  swelling  vine ; 
Oar  fingers  mouM  the  graoehil  shape, 
And  sprinkle  the  bloom  on  the  ripening  grape. 
'  And  we  scatter  each  dew-drop,  that  like  an  eye. 
Looks  up  to  the  stars  in  the  deep  bhie  sky. 
"  And  BMre— the  lephyr's  breath  we  bind; 
We  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  weaken'd  wind. 
Over  the  autuou  leaves  we  have  past, 
And  they  redden  and  fall  to  the  rustling  blast 
Work,  mortal !  work,  with  unweaxy  brow, 
We  have  our  tasks  as  well  as  thou  !** 

"A  purty  song  enough,  my  lad^,"  contfaraed 
Jemmy,  "  though  I  can't  say  I  qmie  understand 
the  ma&ing  of  it  However,  what  with  singin' 
and  taUdm',  time  went  on,  and  every  night  I  w«wk- 
ed ;  and  ever  an'  always  had  the  ike^  of  good 
lack  in  fi^hin'  by  reasons  of  the  baita  I  found  in 
the  shoe. 

"  But  now  comes  the  unlucky  part  of  the  stoiy. 
Och,  murther !  that  I  couldn't  hold  my  tongue !  I 
might  now  have  had  a  aalmon  fishery  that  would 
have  been  a  fortune  to  me— but  yen  ahali  hear. 

«  Comey  Doolan,  master  at  the  8t  Patri^— the 
big  hotel  you  might  see  on  your  left  hand»  as  yon 
came  down  the  street,  happened  to  die  one  day ; 
and  a  great  wake  they  ^ev  him,  and  a  power  of 
whi^ey  they  spent  over  him.  Now  as  ill  luck 
foUeys  some  people,  I^m  sure  it  wu  over  me  that 
night;  for  what  else  could  make  me  over  with  my- 
self to  where  Tim  WhitUe  and  Nora  Kelly  was 
sitting,  and  spake  to  them  as  if  they'd  never  wrong- 
ed me,  and  tuck  the  bread  out  of  my  mouth.  And 
besides  that,  I  must  be  askin' Tim,  how  times  went 
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wiih  him,  and  wbether  buniMM  wm  bri«k,  and  ao 
forth.  And  what  doft  the  boastin'  Yagabone  do, 
hot  pnll  oat  a  little  red  book  from  his  packet,  and 
begin  abowing  me  hia  ordA«rt,  aa  he  called  them, 
and  how  mueh  he  coald  make  a  week;  and  how 
iodostry  and  peiaevenuoee  always  ihruv.  Then, 
Nora  chimed  in— well  become  her,  indade  I^and 
told  me  that  Tim  was  reckoned  the  natest  work- 
man in  the  counthry  ronnd,  and  had  made  a  pair 
of  satin  shoes  last  week  for  Miss  Dora  O'Brien, 
who  had  a  fat  like  a  foiry.  <  Like  a  fairy,  is  itV 
says  I,  *  och,  botheration !  don't  be  after  tellin'  as 
that,  Nora  Kelly!'  And  as  the  whiskey  kept 
going  round,  I  kept  drinkin'  down  glaas  after  glass, 
to  settle  the  Texation  that  was  risin'  up  within  me, 
at  the  consate  of  the  crathurs!  Howerer,  from 
less  to  more,  we  got  on  talkin',  till  between  Tim 
and  the  woman,  and  the  whiskey,  I  got  boUitred, 
and  forgot  what  the  fairy  had  tould  me.  So.  whip- 
ping out  the  little  odd  shoe,  (which  I  never  had 
parted  rince  I  got  it,  for  fear  any  body  would  see 
it)— <  Talk  of  Miss  Dora  O'Brien,'  says  I,  •  there's 
a  foiry's  shoe— bate  that,  Tim  Whittle,  if  you 
can !'  WilUloo  whi«k !  a  grate  big  blow  knocked 
me  down,  and  sent  the  life  dane  out  ov  me ;  and 
when  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  lyin'  in  my  own 
c;.bin,  and  Judy  and  the  childhre  £i»t  asleep  about 
me.  I  hoped  it  was  all  a  drame, — but,  no—the 
£uTy  ahoe  was  aone ;  and  though  I  went  many  a 
night  after  to  tie  river  side,  and  prayed  over  an' 
oter  again,  to  the  iairy  to  forgive  me  that  once,  I 
never  seen  him,  or  got  a  stroke  ef  work  to  do  for 
the  good  people  ngain.  And  besides  thst,  the  fish 
tock  fright  at  my  hook,  and  would  scarcely  give  me 
so  much  as  a  nibble  for  many  a  month  after. 

**  Misfortins  never  come  single ;  mine  come  by 
doiens.  The  pig  died;  the  cow  was  druv  for  the 
rent ;  Judy  tock  the  fever,  and  died  likewise  ;  and 
Tim  Whittle  set  up  a  jaenting  cor,  and  drives 
Nora  and  the  gossoons  to  mats  every  Sunday,  like 
the  first  lard  in  the  land ;  and  all  my  troubles,  me 
doubt,  are  along  of  not  houlding  my  tongue  about 
the  Fairy  Shoe." 
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OHl    DINNA   FORGET 
Ob  I  dinna  forget  me, 

Tboogh  a*  sfaookl  forget ; 
Let  the  hour  i  last  met  thee, 

In  memory  be  set. 
Like  the  bright  star  that  keepeth 

Ii^tf  wateh  the  long  night ; 
While  the  bonnie  flower  weepeth 

Beneath  its  coki  light. 

Oh !  dinna  forget  me, 

My  aim  chosen  dear  I 
Oh  !  dinna  forget  me 

When  gay  onea  are  near ! 
When  at  night  round  the  eanh,  love. 

Light  spirits  are  met, 
In  the  midst  o'  their  mirth,  love. 

Oh  !  dinna  forget.  C 


NORA  BOYLE. 

**.It  was  a  winter  evening,  and  fast  came  down  the 

saow« 
And  keenly  oV  the  wide  heath  the  bitter  blast  did 

blow.'* 

There  was  snow  enough  to  mottle  the  tem- 
pestuous darkness,  but  it  melted  into  rain  ere  it  had 
broken  the  black  monotony  of  the  ground.  On  all 
the  dreary  upland  of  Dirrimahon  Moor  there  h  as 
neither  human  habitation,  house,  nor  tree.  One 
gaunt  pillar  stone,  a  solitary  mon^iment  of  unknown 
times,  was  all  that  rose  upon  the  bare  expanse  to 
break  the  rush  of  the  blast,  and  the  sweeping  cur- 
rent did  surge  against  and  pour  over  it  like  the 
waters  of  a  headlong  river.  The  only  shelter  ob- 
tsinable  within  sight  was  that  afibrded  by  its  base, 
and  some  seemingly  belated  traveller,  or  houseless 
outcast,  had  taken  its  protection ;  for  there  sat  at  its 
foot  a  figure  wrapped  and  gathered  up  in  the  folds 
of  a  long  mantle,  but  so  motionless  that,  save  for  an 
occasional  movement  of  the  head  to  cast  a  glanoo 
past  its  shielding  side  into  the  stormy  weather  be- 
yond, she, — ^for,  alas!  it  was  a  female  form, — 
might  have  been  supposed  either  numbed  into  in- 
sensibility by  the  cold,  or  fost  asleep.  Tha  storm 
continued :  she  kept  her  comfortless  position,  her 
head  sunk  upon  her  besom,  and  the  dark  mantle 
drawn  so  close  around  her,  that  her  figure  was  soon 
scarcely'  distinguishable  (rom  the  dark  ground 
where  the  sa^.  A  most  forlorn  half  heur  had 
passed,  and  no  other  human  being  had  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  The  watcher  had  sunk  her  head 
lower  and  lower,  and  had  dfawn  herself  closer  and 
closer  to  the  rugged,  shelter,  for  the  gale  had  now 
swelled  into  a  storm,  that  raved  over  the  bleak 
desert  till  yellow  tufts  of  the  last  year*s  grass,  and 
boshy  wisps  of  straw  and  heather,  rolled  before  it 
in  a  whirling  drift,  that  emulated  the  driving 
tumult  of  the  sky.  At  length,  upon  the  faintly 
marked  pathway  that  crossed  the  moor  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  pillar,  there  emerged  from  the 
darkness  a  single  horseman — his  cloak,  and  the 
mane  of  the  strong  animal  he  rode,  streaming 
atraight  out  into  the  blast,  and  his  back  and 
shouldera  crusted  white  with  snow.  He  urew  up 
from  the  gaUop'at  which  he  had  approached,  and, 
aa  ho  alowly  rode  paat  the  spot  described,  cast 
round  an  anxious  but  disappointed  glance,  then 
turning  from  the  horse  track,  directed  his  coarse 
over  the  open  moor,  and  twice  made  the  whole  dr- 
ciit  of  the  pillar  before  he  at  Umt  rode  up  to  it  and 
dismounted.  It  was  only  as  he  leaj^  to  the 
ground  that  he  at  length  observed  the  presence  of 
the  other. 

<*  Ha,  my  true  giri !"  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of 
joyful  surprise,  aa  he  cast  his  reins  over  the  top  of 
the  grey  stone,  **I  feared  this  wild  weather  had 
marred  our  meeting — it  has  been  a  cold  trysHng- 
place  for  yo«)  Nora,  and  I  have  kept  yon  waiting, 
hot  I  could  not  ceme  sooner,  and  when  I  did  come, 
I  could  not  see  yoa  for  this  blinding  sleet.  —Have 
you  brought  the  child  1"  There  was  no  answer ; 
he  stooped  and  drew  the  clodk  from  her  foce,  «Ho, 
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Nora,  awaken !  ho#  etn  yoft  dMp  on  foch  a  night 
as  thif  1    Tis  I»  Nora — roufe  joartelf/' 

«0h,  Richard/'  repfied  a  feeble  Toice,  as  the 
benumbed  being  awoke  from  her  stopor— **oh 
Kichard,  are  jom  oome  at  last  t  I  thought  I  was 
doomed  to  die  at  the  foot  of  this  cold  Stone.  God 
and  my  own  chilled  heart  only  know  what  I  have 
this  night  suffisred  for  yoar  sake." 

Her  words,  half  inarticulate  from  weakness, 
were  almost  inaudible  from  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  but  their  &intnes8  made  her  wretched  pfight 
sufficiently  understood. 

''Get  up,  Nora  dear,"  said  her  companion, 
bending  over  her,  and  extending  his  cloak  be- 
tween her  and  the  blast,  while  he  urged  her  to 
rise, — *<  Tou  will  perish,  Nora,  if  you  sit  longer 
here,"  he  said.  *<  I  have  a  pillion  for  you  behind 
my  saddle;  we  can  be  in  Banagher  before  an 
hour." 

**  In  Bsnagher !"  she  exclaimed ;  **  and  shall  we 
not  first  go  to  Inisbeg  chapel !" 

«Yes,  yes,"  be  replied  hastily;  « certainly  we 
shall— I  had  forgotten." 

"Oh,  Richard,"  she  cried,  taking  his  hand, 
<'you  would  not,  you  surely  would  not  deceive 
inet" 

«  Do  I  live  1  do  I  breathe  1"  he  exdaioied ;  but 
the  tone  of  indignant  affection  in  which  he  spoke 
was  too  extravagant  to  be  real : — **  but,  Nora,"  he 
added  quickly  in  a  low  and  eager  whimper,  **  have 
you  brought  the  child  V* 

''Alas!  poor  infant,"  she  replied,  "heisheiein 
my  arms.  I  would  to  God  I  were  free  of  the  sin  of 
bringing  him  out  this  bitter  night! — Baby,  baby," 
she  passionately  added,  addressing  her  covered  and 
apparently  sleeping  burthen,  "I  have  stolen  you 
to-night  from  your  lawful  mother,  but  it  was  to 
gain  a  lawful  father  for  my  own.  Oh,  Richard, 
shall  wo  not  be  kind  to  him  when  we  are  the  haiipy 
couple  that  you  promise  this  night^s  theft  shall 
make  us  1" 

We  will,  wo  win,  Nora;  but  waste  no  more 
time,  rise  and  let  us  go."  He  aided  her  to  rise 
slowly  and  painfully,  and  placing  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  supported  her,  while  she  began  to  lap  the 
infant  closer  in  its  mufflings.  Suddenly  she  stated, 
and  drew  in  her  breath  with  the  quick  sob  of  terri- 
fied alarm.  «What  is  the  matter  1"  cried  her 
supporter. 

**  Oh,  nothing — ^I  hope,  I  trust  in  God,  nothing," 
she  replied,  sighing  convulsively,  and  trembling,  as 
with  a  shaking  and  hurried  hand  she  undid  ike 
wrappers  in  which  the  infant  lay ;  but  when  she ' 
had  bared  its  neck,  and  once  pressed  her  cheek  to 
Its  face,  and  her  hand  to  its  little  feet,  she  fell  from 
his  am^  to  the  ground,  with  one  long  cry,  and 
fainted. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  thisi"  aried  the 
man,  in  a  voice  of  rough  impatience  and  vexation, 
pa  he  stooped  down  and  raised  her  on  his  knee. 
Her  head  sank  back  upon  hia  am,  and  the  child 
rolled  from  her  relaxed  embrace.  He  grasped  it 
roughly  as  it  fell,  beM  ^oini,  and  gaxed  upon  its 
still  features,  and  laughed  ubrriUy.— "Ah  ha !"  he 


mnttefedj  **  here  is  a  ^[>aedy  oonaiMnttMitioa.  No 
more  need  for  plotting  and  planning  now; — no 
more  need  for  coaxiitg  and  quietiiig  tke  scrupulous 
fool  afler  this.  Ha,  ha.  Sir  Richard  Morton,  I  wkh 
you  joy !" 

But  conseiousnesa  was  now  vetmniBg  to  the 
wretched  giri;  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  raised 
her  hands  to  her  forehead — **  Nurse,  bring  bm  the  ^ 
baby — oh !  gi%cioua  God,  what  is  this ! — Richard !  ^ 
^Rtchanl,  where  am  II — is  this  the  Brehon'a 
pillar  I — and  the  infant— is  he— oh!  is  he  so 
numbed?" 

"Numbed!"  repeated  Morton,  in  a  veice  of 
ill-eubdued  triumph,  "  ho  is  numbed  to  death,  I 
think." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  she  exclaimed,  frantically  tearing 
away  the  kerchief  from  her  bosom,  and  snatching 
the  motionless  body  from  the  ground,  where  it  had 
fellen  like  a  clod  out  of  the  hands  of  the  exulting 
villain,  to  press  it  ineffectually  against  her  chilled 
and  terrified  heart  "  Oh  t  no,  no,  he  b  not  dead- 
he  is  not  dead,"  she  cried,  "  or  I  am  the  most  ac- 
cursed of  women ;"  and  starting  to  her  feet,  she 
rushed  wildly  into  the  storm.  The  storm  caught 
her  like  a  withered  leaf  in  autumn,  and  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  and  in  the  frenzy  of  despair, 
she  flitted  before  her  astonished  pursuer,  for  Morton 
had  fallowed  on  the  instant;  yet  aldiougfa  he  ran 
swiftly,  impelled  by  anger  and  ^prehension,  he 
had  left  both  horse  and  pillar  far  out  of  sight,  before 
he  overtook,  and  at  length  arrested  her.  •*  Touch 
roe  not,  Richard !"  she  exclaimed,  "  touch  me  not, 
for  I  am  a  wretch  that  would  pollute  the  hangman. 
Oh,  God !  send  the  storm  to  sweep  me  to  the  itver, 
or  the  snow  to  bury  me  where  I  stand,  for  I  have 
taken  the  life  of  that  innocent  babe,  and  am  noi  fit 
to  live!" 

Amid  her  passionate  lamentations,  the  voice  of 
Morten  was  hardly  heard ;  but  when  her  tears  and 
sobs  at  length  choked  their  utterance,  he  said  to  her, 
as  she  sank  exhausted  in  his  arms,  •'  Cease  your 
useless  complaints,  and  hear  me.  What  is  done 
cannot  be  undone ;  but  listen  to  me,  and,  even  as 
it  is,  I  will  show  you  how  to  make  it  better  for  ua 
both-*Do  you  hear  what  I  say  to  you,  Nora 
Boyle  1" 

"Richard,  Richard,  do  you  know  what  I  have 
done  1"  she  sobbed  in  reply. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  cried  he  sternly,  "yon  have 
done  me  better  service  than  you  ever  did  before— 
you  have  done  the  ver/  thing  I  wanted." 

"My  brain  is  bavrildered  and  burning,^  ahe 
said,  "  and  I  hardly  comprehend  what  you  woiUd 
tdl  me.  Service,  did  you  say  1  Alas !  I  can  do 
you  no  service,  Richard.  I  would  to  Gk>d  I  were 
dead!" 

,"  I  did  not  ask  you  to  de  more  service,"  cried 
he, — "  I  tol<i  you,  yon  had  done  enough  already. 
The  stealing  of  their  heir,  I  tell  you,  was  of  no  use 
without  this;  and  this  would  have  been  done 
sooner  or  later. — Why,  whata  simpleton  you  were, 
to  think  that  I  would  succeed  to  these  estates,  till  a 
jury  had  been  sho\Tn  that  the  next  heir  was  dead  ! 
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I  Wis  jttting  with  yoa  when  I  Mid  that  I  would 
rmr  bim  m  France.'* 

Consetoutnen  of  wnnethiiig  dreadfblly  slnfiil  in 
ha  companion  teemed  to  have  been  gradually 
fbfdog  itself  upon  the  reluctant  mind  of  the  misera- 
ble girl ;  fthe  had  afanmk  partially  from  his  embrace 
at  the  tet  funt  aoqndon,  bat  now  she  sprang  from 
his  side  with  the  energy  of  entire  horror. 

<*  Jesting !  jesting !"  die  exclaimed ;  ^  and  yonr 
proouse  that  yon  woold  marry  me— oh !  blessed 
Viigin!  was  that  jesting  also  1** 

*  Penrerse  and  proroking  fool,"  he  cried  furious- 
ly, and  grasped  h^  by  the  arm,  <Hlare  you  reproach 
me  with  a  falsehood  when  the  guilt  of  murder  is  on 
your  own  soul !  What  would  you  do  !  Would 
yuQ  rush  into  Lady  Morton's  chamber  with  her 
dead  child  in  your  arms,  and  tell  her  that  you 
eome  to  be  hanged  1  Would  you  go  mad,  and  rave 
to  die  tempest  here,  till  you  sbik  upon  the  common, 
•nd  become  like  what  you  carry  1" 

«Oh!  that  I  were;— oh!  would  to  God  thati 
were !"  she  exclaimed,  widi  a  fredi  burst  of  pas- 
aoaate  weeping. 

•*  Well,  well,"  said  he,  «be  calm,  be  calm,  I  en- 
treat you  now,  and  listen  to  me." 

He  set  his  back  doggedly  against  the  blast,  and 
•gam  drew  her  to  his  side,  where,  under  the  shelter 
of  his  doak,  he  said,  in  a  strong  whisper — 

«  You  ean  save  us  both  if  you  will,  Nora.  Go 
down  to  Meunt  Morton  ;  I  will  see  you  safe  to  the 
door.  Steal  in  as  you  came  out.  Dry  the  wet  from 
the  child's  hair,  and  the  marks  of  the  soil  from  his 
night-dress,  and  lay  him  as  you  found  him,  in  his 
cradle,  llie  draught  you  gave  the  nurse  secures 
yon  from  interruption.  Then,  go  to  your  own  bed ; 
but  you  must  hang  your  wet  clothes  to  dry,  and 
throw  your  shoes  into  the  river  out  of  your  window. 
They  will  all  say  in  the  morning  that  the  child 
died  a  natural  dc^th  overnight.  Come"— for  all  at 
once,  as  he  was  speaking,  she  had  clasped  her 
hands  closer  over  her  breast,  where  the  infant  still 
lay,  and  with  a  deep  and  fluttering  inspiration  had 
nuide  a  mo^on  of  assent,  in  the  direction  of  the 
house.— ^  Come,  there  is  a  good  girl.  Did  T  not 
■ay  well,  Nora  ?  Why,  you  are  a  woman  of  spirit 
after  all.  I  was  wrong  to  quarrel  vrith  you.  This 
was  no  fault  of  yours.  Yon  could  not  tell  how 
cold  it  would  be;  never  blame  yourself  then.  By 
my  honor  I  will  marry  you  yet,  if  you  only  do 
4his  thing  well; — ^but  why  do  you  not  speak, 
Noral" 

**  Make  haste,  make  haste,"  in  a  voice  of  forced 
>and  tremulous  calmness,  was  all  the  reply  she 
made. 

••Yes,  let  us  hurry  on,"  he  answered;  *nhe 
sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  But,  I  cannot  take 
you  with  roe  to-night,  Nora ;  you  arc  aware  of  that 
You  roust  stay  to  avoid  suspicion.  And,  mark  me, 
be  not  too  eager  in  the  morniog  to  take  the  alarm ; 
and  when  you  have  to  look  at  it  along  with  the 
rest" 

But  lei  us  not  pollute  our  pages  with   the 

ndnutis  of  deliberate  villainy  which,  in  the  pauses 

of  the  wind,  he  ceased  not  to  pour  into  the  ears  of 
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Nora  Boyle,  ttQ  they  had  passed  the  ftrthest  skirts 
of  the  declining  moor,  and  were  arrived  beneath  an 
arch  of  tossing  and  leafless  branches.  Through 
this  the  bkst  shrieked  so  loud  and  duBly,  tbAt 
neither  heard  the  other  till  they  stood  before  an 
antique  and  extensive  building  at  its  farther  end* 

*•  Now,  Nora,"  whispered  Morton,  as  they  ad- 
vanced to  a  low  door  in  the  thickly  ivied  wall,  **  re> 
member  what  I  have  told  you ;  I  will  see  you  to- 
morrow :  till  then,  give  me  a  kiss" 

But  she  had  hurried  in  through  the  unfastsncd 
postern,  and  he  heard  the  bolts  shoot  and 'the 
chains  fidlon  the  inside  ere  the  unhallowed  words 
had  passed  his  lips. 

**  She  cannot  mean  to  play  me  false,"  he  mutter- 
ed ;  she  cannot  do  but  as  I  have  desired.  She  has 
no  choice.  Yet  I  will  not  trust  hec  I  will  round 
to  her  window,  and  see  to  it  myself. 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  does,  and  dived 
into  the  thick  shrubbery  that  skirted  the  court-yard 
in  front. 

Mount  Morton  house  was  built  on  the  precipitous 
bank  of  a  torrent  that  poured  the  colWcted  waters 
of  its  course  into  the  Shannon,  sometimes  in  a  tiny 
cascade  that  was  hardly  visible,  trickling  down  the 
face  of  its  steep  channel,  and  sometimes,  as  on  this 
occasion,  in  a  thundering  waterfall  that  shook  the 
trees  upon  its  sides,  and  drove  the  beaten  flood  in  a 
lumultucus-  repulse  far  over  its  level  banks  beyon'\ 
The  rear  walls  of  the  building  rose  almost  from  the 
verge  of  the  rock ;  and  any  ledge  that  their  regular 
foundation  had  left,  was  inaccessible  except  from 
below. 

Morton  descended  the  steep  and  wooded  bank  till 
he  arrived  at  the  water's  edge,  which  was  now  risen 
too  high,  that  in  some  places  there  was  barely  foot- 
ing between  it  and  the  overhanging  precipice. 
The  jagged  and  confused  masses  of  reck  that  usual- 
ly obstructed  the  course  of  the  howling  brook  were 
now  covered  by  a  deep  river  that  poured  its  silent 
weight  of  waters  from  bank  to  bank,  uninterrupted, 
save  here  and  there  where  a  sullen  gurgle  told  that 
some  overhaaging  branch  or  twisted  root  was  strug- 
gling ineffectually  with  its  swift  oppressor. — Every 
stock  and  stone,  from  the  spot  where  he  stood  to 
the  window  of  Nora  Boyle,  was  known — alas  t  too 
well  known — to  Richard  Morton ;  yet  he  poused 
and  shuddered  when  he  looked  at  the  drifting 
tempest  and  black  precipicl  above  hira,  and  at  the 
swelling  inundation  at  his  feet  Bound  upon 
whatever  errand  of  sin,  he  might  have  clambered 
if|>  the  ragged  pathway  before,  yet  his  hand  had 
never  trembled  as  it  grasped  branch  or  tendril,  and 
his  knoo  had  ever  been  firm  above  the  narrowest 
footing ;  but  whether  it  was  the  incressed  danger 
of  the  ascent  on  such  a  night,  or  the  tremendous 
consciousness  of  what  that  perilous  ascent  was  un- 
dertaken for,  that  BOW  unmanned  him,  he  stood  in 
nerveless  trepidation,  his  hand  laid  upon  the  first 
hold  ho  had  to  take,  and  his  foot  placed  in  its  first 
step  up  the  sheer  hce  of  the  crag,  motionless,  till 
suddenly  a  strong  light  flasbed  successively  from 
the  three  loop-holes  of  the  hall,  and  after  disappear- 
ing for  a  moment,  streamed  again  with  a  strong 
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and  steady  lustre  from  the  weQ-known  window  «£ 
hii  paramour.  He  started  from  his  trance,  and 
flung  himself  to  the  next  ledge  at  a  bound ;  thence 
toiling  upward,  now  swinging  from  branch  to 
branch,  now  clambering  from  crag  to  crag,  some- 
times hanging  from  the  one  hand,  sometimes  from 
the  other,  panting  and  exhausted  he  at  length 
gained  the  projection  beneath  Nora's  window.  He 
caught  the  sill,  and  raising  himself  slowly,  he  look- 
ed into  the  apartment.  A  light  burned  on  the  high 
mantel-piece,  and  a  low  fire  was  gathering  Into 
flame  below.  On  the  floor  knelt  Nora  Boyle,  and 
before  her,  wrapped  in  blankets,  lay  the  discolored 
body  of  the  ih>zen  child. 

"Nora,"  cried  Morton  in  a  strong  whisper, 
"  what  are  you  doing  1  You  will  ruin  all !  Put 
him  in  his  cradle,  and  get  to  bed." 

She  raised  her  head  with  a  strong  shudder. 
'<  Villain,  I  defy  you  !*'  she  cried,  and  bent  down 
again — it  was  to  chafe  the  little  limbs  with  both 
hands. 

«*  Villain !  villain !"  repeated  Morton—"  are  yon 
mad?  do  you  know  what  you  say!  open  the 
window,  and  I  will  show  you  what  to  do  myself." 

Her  long  hair,  glistening  with  rain,  had  fallen 
down  diihevelled  over  the  hands ;  she  threw  back 
her  held  to  part  it  on  her  brow,  ond  bind  up  the 
wet  locks  behind;  and,  as  with  unconscious 
yiolencc,  she  drew  the  dark  and  glossy  bands  till 
the  water  streamed  from  their  hard  knot,  cast  one 
glance  of  exulting  abhorrence  at  the  window,  and 
cried  a^ain,  "Villain,  I  defy  you!  The  baby  i* 
not  dead  r 

"It  is  a  lie!"  cried  Morton,  furiously,  but  his 
heart  misgave  him  as  he  uttered  the  words;  and 
the  chance  of  losing  all  by  that  unforeseen  possi- 
bility, smote  upon  his  soul  with  sickening  sudden- 
ness. "  No,  no.  Nora,"  ho  cried,  "you  are  deceived. 
It  cannot  be.  The  body  is  as  cold  as  a  stone.  You 
will  be  hanged  for  his  murder  if  you  go  on. — 
Nora !" — for  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  him,  bending 
with  her  face  to  the  infant's  and  constantly  chafing 
with  both  her  hands — "  Nora  !  give  it  up  and  save 
yourself.  Put  him  in  the  cradle.  I  will  marry 
you— I  will,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  if  you  do !  I  will 
make  you  Lady  Morton,  by  Heaven  I  will,  before 
to-morrow  morning,  if  you  givo  it  up. — Nora ! 
wretch !  hear  me,  I  will  not  be  trifled  with.  Open 
the  window  or  I  will  br^ ak  it  In,"  and  he  shook  the 
stauncheons  furiously,  but  she  heard  him  not. 

"  Oh,  blessed  mother,  if  ever  I  prayed  to  you 
with  a  pure  heart,  make  my  hands  warm  now,"  ska 
cried,  for  the  livid  purple  was  already  changing 
upon  the  little  limbs.  "  Baby,  dear  baby !"  she 
sobbed  with  bursting  tears  of  joy,  "are  you  coming 
at  last  to  save  me  1  Oh,  open  your  blue  eyes ! 
smile  upon  me : — bless  me  for  ever  with  one  breath ! 
—Oh,  gracious  God,  I  bless  thee!  his  eyes  are 
opening !"  and  she  fell  by  the  re-animated  infant's 
aide,  swooning  again;  but  from  the  excess  of 
feelings,  oh  how  different  from  those  which  had 
stricken  her  down,  a  conscious  and  despairing 
sinner  at  the  foot  of  the  cold  stone  on  DirrunahoB 
Moor! 


Nora  Boyle  returned  slowly  and  painfsUy  to 
consciousness.  The  images  of  ]ife*s  brisht  dawn- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  the  little  one,  and  of  ine  savage 
scowl  that  had  glared  upon  her  through  the 
window,  as  the  baffled  villain  saw  his  la^  dark 
hope  dispelled,  still  floated  before  her  confused 
senses,  but  she  remembered  nothing  distinctly. 
Something  was  moving,  twining,  warm,  among 
the  long  tresses  on  her  neck. — Oh,  blessed  touch ! 
it  was  the  little  hand  with  the  soft  busy  fingers 
playing  with  her  curls !  tihb  would  have  da^ied 
the  recovered  treasure  to  her  heart,  hut  returning 
recollection  of  the  wrong  she  bad  done  him  deterred 
her,  and  she  could  only  sit  and  gaze  with  an  awful 
and  reveiential  wonder  upon  the  miracle  of 
Heaven's  kindness  that  lay,  moving  and  smiling 
in  the  now  genial  glow  of  the  bright  hearth  before 
her. 

She  gazed  till  the  fullness  of  her  he«rt  kad 
almost  overcome  her  once  more,  but  tears  at  ImI 
came  struggling  up  with  the  imprisoned  pewieti, 
and  poured  it  ^rth  in  long  and  retieving  wttfia^ 
But  her  unburthened  heart  had  hardly  exploded 
again  within  her  bosom,  when  the  thoegkts'of  lier 
own  injuries,  degradation,  and  abandoniiient,  and 
the  dresdfttl  reflection  that  all  had  been  cndoied  tot 
the  sake  of  such  a  man  as  Morton,  came  crowding 
on  her  soul,  and  choked  the  relieving  teaia  at  tlkear 
source.  She  covered  her  face  with  her  hande,  as  if 
to  hide  herself  from  the  innocent  being  before  her, 
and  it  was  not  till  she  bad  knelt  in  long  and  fisp- 
vent  prayer  that  she  dared  at  length  to  look  upon 
or  touch  him.  At  last  she  arose,  and,  giving  him 
one  timid  caress,  lifted  her  sweet  burden  again,  and 
bore  him  with  stops  that  seemed,  unsteady  as  thej 
were,  to  tread  on  air,  to  his  own  rmp|y  cradle  by 
the  bed-side  of  the  still  sleeping  nurse.  She  plaoed 
him  softly  in  his  little  nest,  and  stole  to  the  door^— > 
returned — kissed  him — he  laughed,  and  stretching 
out  his  tiny  arms,  wound  them  round  her  neck* 
"  Oh,  blessed  baby,  let  me  away,"  she  unconsckx]** 
ly  whispered,  as  she  strove  gently  to  disengage 
herself,  but  he  wreathed  the  play  fill  embrace  still 
closer  and  closer.  She  heard  a  door  open  sad> 
dealy,  and  a  footstep  on  the  lobby ;  then  Imt  own 
name  called  at  the  door  of  her  chamber  in  a  voice 
of  fearful  alarm — the  voice  of  Lady  Morton  loueed 
from  her  sick  bed  by  some  new  calamity.  Nora'a 
first  impulse  was  to  go,  to  cast  herself  at  her  ieet, 
to  confess  all,  to  implore  her  pardon;  bot  the. 
shame  of  that  confession  seemed  so  dreadful  that 
she  stood  trembling  in  irresolute  confusion  till  her 
kinswoman  entered.  Lady  Morton  was  ghas^j 
pale,  as  well  from  recent  illness  as  from  agitation. 
"  Oh,  Nora,  are  you  here  1  has  the  baby  been  on- 
well  t — No,  no,  yon  need  not  lift  him  now,  but  call 
the  servants,  dear  Nora,  for  I  can  go  no  Cuther," 
she  said  as  she  sank  exhausted  on  a  seat.  Nora 
gazed  at  her  in  wild  confusion.  "  Leave  the  infiuit 
with  me,  Nora,"  continued  Lady  Morton,  "and  go 
rouse  the  servants,  for  I  am  terrified  ahnost  te 
death.  There  is  some  one  drowning  in  the  river !" 
Nora  uttered  one  piercing  scream  and  roahed 
toward  the  window.     "  You  cannot  hear  it  htta, 
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Nora,"  raid  the  laJy»  « the  cry  comes  from  «nder 
the  black'  ci«f.  Oh,  God  protect  me  from  ever 
hearing  such  a  aound  again !" 

Nora  clasped  her  hands  tight  over  her  breasts  to 
soppress  the  agony  of  rising  despair,  and  rushed 
from  the  room.  Her  cries  soon  raised  the  househeld; 
and  in  a  short  time  servants  in  ere  thronging  from 
the  front  with  ropee  and  lanterns,  and  scrambling 
down  the  steep  bank  to  the  water's  edge.  Nora 
was  the  first  at  the  river's  brink.  All  was  the 
moaning  of  the  wind,  and  the  salloi  rush  of  waters. 
— "  Lights,  lights!"  she  cried,  **briDg  hither  lights, 
loritisheM  that  the  pathway  crosses  the  crag ;  but 
I  cannot  find  it" 

**  Ah,  misi,"  cried  old  Felix  Daly,  the  butler, 
as  be  gained  her  side  with  the  dull  light  of  his 
lantern ;  **  the  pathway  m  six  feet  under  water  by 
this;  the  man  is  not  in  Ireland  that  dare  attempt  it." 

Suddenly  Lady  Morton's  voice  was  heard  from 
her  window  above,  and  there  was  something  wildly 
earnest  in  her  tones  as  they  swept  over  their  heads 
Bpoo  the  wind— ^  Hold  oat  your  lantern  ferther 
over  the  water.  I  see  something  in  the  bend  of  the 


The  old  man  bent  over  the  torrent  with  his  arm 
flstended. 

"Farther  yat,"  was  ail  they  coold  hear  of  the 
tidy's  next  cry. 

**  I  cannot  reach  farther,  my  lady,"  said  Daly. 

«« Give  me  the  light,"  cried  Nora.  She  took  the 
lttitMB>iiR(im  hM  hMul,  aiid,  la  a  inaaa  of  loose  rubr 
bishf  long  straws,  grass,  and  briers,  gathered  in 
w&am  «pluid  eddy,  came  sailing  down  the  river,  she 
east  it  with  a  firm  hand  on  the  r«de  raft  it  oflbred. 
The  lantern  sunk  through  the  yielding  brambles 
till  the  light  vras  almost  levri  with  the  wat«r,  bat 
wame  stronger  branch,  or  firmer  texture  of  the  sods 
and  mshes,  arrested  ita  fiurther  descent,  and,  flicker* 
log  «p  from  the  very  verge  of  the  stream,  it  floated 
s«ray,  easting  a  pale  yellow  light  around,  that 
sbespsd  the  naked  rocks  with  their  waving  crown 
of  woods  on  either  hand,  and  the  brown  twbted 
torrent  between,  like  the  back  of  a  great  serpent, 
wxiihing  and  rushing  down  the  glen.  It  disappear- 
ed behind  the  blaek  crag,  and  in  breathiesa  sus- 
pense they  lislsned  for  the  next  cry  from  above. 
First  came  a  scream  sounding  shrilly  over  aH,  and 
then  they  coold  distinguish  the  exclamations, — 

^  I  aee  it  now !  alas !  It  b  a  roan.  He  is 
caught  upon  a  branch,  and  the  water  breaks  over 
him.  His  hands  and  feet  are  swept  out  in  the 
carrest  The  light  is  sinking— it  flickers  on  his 
hce»-  Merciful  Heaven !  it  is  my  cousin  Hichard  I" 

While  Felix  Daly  listened  to  these  woi^  which 
came  fitfully  on  his  shuddering  ears  from  above, 
be  also  heard  a  low  voice  by  his  side  say,  *'  God 
have  mercy  on  my  soul !"  and  at  tho  same  instant 
beheld  Nora  Boyle  plunge  forward  into  the  stream. 
He  aeiaed  her  dress  and  shouted  for  assistance. 
The  river  struggled  hard  to  hold  its  prey,  and  drew 
bim  after  till  he  stood  to  hu  knees  in  the  flood. 
Another  step  would  have  precipitated  both  into  an 
irresistible  weight  of  water  beyond,  for  they  stood 
■pon  an  over*hanging  bank  covered  by  the  stream; 


but  timely  help  arrived,  and  both  were  dragged 
from  the  reluctant  torrent  They  drew  them  out 
upon  the  bank,  the  old  man  weak  as  an  infiint,  the 
wretched  giri  quite  insensible.  They  bore  her 
to  the  house ;  they  laid  her  in  warm  blankets— 
they  chafed,  and  at  length  revived  her,  even  as  the 
had  revived  the  murdered  infant  an  hour  before ; 
but  when  at  length  she  opened  her  eyes,  alas!  there 
was  no  dawning  of  intelligence  there.  She  raved 
all  night  in  utter  delirium.  Lady  Morton  sat  by 
her  bedside,  listening  in  horror  and  amazement  to 
the  revelations  ef  her  madness.  First  she  gathered 
that  her  child  had  been  carried  out  *he  could  not 
find  for  what  purpose ;  then  she  heard  that  he  had 
been  (as  the  miserable  being  expressed  it)  dead ; 
and  had  she  not  held  him  ^^^n  then  breathing  and 
moving  in  her  own  arms,  she  would  have  run  to 
his  cradle  to  have  satisfied  herself  that  it  was  not  a 
ebaiigeling.  But  her  frar  and  amaiement  turned 
to  horror  almost  insupportable,  when  at  length, 
Nora's  involuntary  confession  disdoeed  her  se- 
ducer's motive  in  makbg  that  theft  the  condition  of 
their  promised  marriage,  and  that  horror  was  again 
lost  in  gratitude  and  wonder,  when  she  heard  the 
exclamations  of  wild  delight  with  which  Nora 
acted  over  again  the  scene  of  her  child's  resuscita- 
tion; and,  finally,  she  left  her  bedade  at  day- 
break, worn  out  vnth  mingled  emotions  of  joy  and 
sorrow. 

With  the  earliest  light  of  dawn,  the  domestics 
were  again  by  the  river  aide.  Ita  sbnuiken  waters 
now  yielded  them  a  pathway  to  the  spot  where  the 
body  of  Morton  had  been  seen  at  night.  Body 
there  was  none;  but  on  the  branch  that  had  anest^ 
ed  it  there  still  remained  a  ragged  piece  of  cloth 
fluttering  over  the  turbid  stream,  which  now  flowed 
many  feet  below  thaf  last  and  only  remnant  ever 
discovered  of  the  miserable  man.  His  horse  was 
feund  dead,  laired  in  a  morass,  near  the  pillar, 
girths  and  bridle  broken.  He  had  bnrrt  from  hts 
confinament,  and  foundered  in  the  storm.  Reason 
returned  to  Nora  Boyle,  but  li£i  was  fkst  departing. 
Her  kingswoman  had  given  her  her  full  forgiveness, 
and  the  last  rites  of  her  church  had  been  adminis- 
tered. "  Wilt  thou  too  forgive  me,  dear  child  ?". 
ehe  raid  to  the  baby  on  hk  mother's  breast  The 
boy  stretched  out  his  arms,  she  clasped  him  with  a 
feeble  embrace,  and  breathed  her  last  in  a  blessing 
on  his  lips. 

Hahb-Wbitiito  or  Emihestt  Msv. — Wash- 
ington wrote  a  fair,  manly,  straight-forward  line, 
every  letter  legible  and  distinct;  Jefienon's  hand- 
writmg  was  bold  and  masculine;  Bonaparte  wrote 
a  most  unreasonable  scrawl;  Burke's  was  uneven 
and  hurried ;  Hamilton  wrote  a  running-hand  spar^ 
ing  of  ink;  Canning's  penmanship  has  a  chaste  and 
olatsicalappearance ;  Brougham  vmtes  ahasty  hand, 
but  with  a  good  pen  and  full  of  ink ;  Peel  writes 
with  a  stiflfpcn,  but  withcoilsiderable  taste  and  flnn- 
ness ;  Dr.  Chahners  writes  as  if  he  used  the  feather 
end  dipped  in  the  ink — a  real  scrawl;  W.  Irving 
writes  a  perfect  lawyer's  hand,  as  though  he  wished 
no  om  to  read  it  but  himse  IC 
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STANZAS— PAIS  AICNIB  MACLEOD. 


STANZAS. 
We  parted,  not  u  lovers  part, 

No  tear  was  in  thine  eye; 
No  mantling  blosh  was  on  thy  cheek, 

Thy  boeoin  breathed  no  sigh. 
Yet  was  there  something  in  thine  air. 

That  seemed  to  all  numo^ed ) 
Something  that  told  my  bursting  heart, 

Dearest,  that  I  was  loved. 

For  when  I  toek  thy  gentle  hand. 

To  bieathe  my  last  adieu, 
Methought  within  my  trembling  clasp. 

That  white  hand  trembled*  too. 
And  when,  too,  from  my  faltering  tongue. 

The  partbg  accents  fell. 
Thou  didst  not— dearest,  can  it  be, 

Then  could*st  not  ?^«iy,  farewell ! 

Forgive  if  I  have  boldly  erred. 

If  fancy  'twere  alone 
That  stayed  thy  voice,  and  lent  thy  hand 

The  tremors  of  my  own. 
Forgive,  forgive  the  daring  thought. 

Forgive  the  hope,  the  love. 
That  bids  me  sedc  thee  once  again. 

My  btise  or  woe  to  prove. 

FAU  ANNIE  MACLEOD. 

A  TALE. 

BT  MRS.  cmwFoiin. 

Those  attachments  that  take  pkice  in  enrly  life, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  tender  and  not  ambiHotu 
parents,  seldom,  if  ever,  end  happily.  The  ignis 
fatuua  of  passion,  which  leads  the  young  and  trust- 
ing maid  to  the  arms  of  her  lover,  vanishes  when 
the  catiii  ef  her  own  creating  press  upon  the  heart 
of  the  wife  and  mother. 

In  muiative  village,  before  I  had  entered  upon 
that  wond  which  owes,  like  some  descriptions  of 
beauty,  half  its  enchantment  to  the  veil  that  shades 
it,  I  was  acquainted  with  a  young  maiden,  whose 
personal  and  mental  attractions  were  of  that  cast 
which  romance  loves  to  portray. 

Annie  Macleod  was  the  belle  of  our  little  ham- 
let. She  had  a  bright  and  loving  eye;  a  cheek  ever 
dimpling  widi  the  smiles  of  gladness;  and  a  fairy 
foot,  which  was  as  elastic  as  the  stem  of  the  bonnie 
blue  bell,  her  favorite  flower.  Annie  had  many 
lovers ;  but  one,  a  stranger  at  Roslin,  was  the  chosen 
..  of  her  heart.  To  him  her  hand  was  oflen  given  in 
the  daoee;  and  many  were  the  inquiring  glances 
at»  and  frequent  the  whispered  surmise  about  him, 
by  'kerchiefed  matron  and  inoodod  maid.  Annie's 
was  a  first  lave :  and,  like  every  thing  that  is  rare 
and  beautiful,  when  seen  for  the  first  time,  was 
inesistible.    Just  emerging  from  the  girl  into  wo- 


manhood, with  all  die  unweakened  romcnee  ti 
nature  playing  round  her  day-dreams,  and  coloring 
the  golden  virions  of  her  sleep,  the  manly  beanty 
of  the  stranger's  oonnteoance,  and  the  superior  »* 
finement  of  his  speech  and  manners  to  the  youth 
of  that  sequestered  hamlet,  came  with  all  the  power 
of  enchantment  to  ensnare  and  bewilder  her  inno- 
cent mind. 

Rumors  about  this  favored  stranger  at  length 
reached  the  ears  of  Annie's  mother — unfortnnntely, 
she  had  no  father.  Questioned  by  her  parent,  her 
answers  were  in  character  with  her  youth  and  sim- 
plicity. She  know  nothing  of  the  stranger ;  bnt 
•<  was  sure  he  was  a  gentleman,  for  he  had  offered, 
and  really  n^eant  to  marry  her."  Mrs.  Macleod, 
upon  this  information,  acted  without  delay.  She 
forbade  Annie,  on  pain  of  her  paternal  displeaavire, 
to  see  the  stranger  again,  unless  he,  by  his  own 
conduct,  proved  himself  to  be  worthy  of  her.  But 
on  a  fine  Sabbath  morning,  when  going  to  kirk, 
dressed  out  in  all  her  pretty  bravefy,  and  blooming 
as  the  rose-colored  ribbons  that  tied  her  bonnet, 
Annie  met  the  stranger  at  the  place  where  they  had 
so  often  held  tryste  together ;  and  there  Robin  B«n- 
bogle,  as  he  crossed  the  rude  bridge  that  leads  over 
a  wild  ravine  to  Roslin  Castle,  saw,  as  he  said, 
**  the  bonnie  lassie  for  the  last  time,  wi  a  face  like 
a  dripping  rose."  Tears  Annie  might,  and  pro- 
bably did  shed— but  that  day  Ae  fled  firom  hei 
home. 

Years  passed  away.  The  mother  of  theloet  girl 
sank  under  this  blow  to  her  parental  hopes.  The 
young  maidens,  Annie's  compeers  in  age  and  bean- 
ty, became  virives  and  mothers ;  and  the  name  of 
"  Fair  Annie  Macleod"  was  seldom  mentioned  bnt 
by  sage  matrons,  to  warn  their  daughters,  or  by 
chaste  spinsters  to  draw  comparisons  to  their  own 
advantage. 

It  was  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night  in  Novem 
her,  1793,  that  the  pious  and  venerable  pastor  of 
-,  was  sent  for  to  attend  a  dying  woman. 


Wrapped  in  his  plaid,  the  kind  man  walked  hur- 
riedly along  the  common  footway  to  a  settlement 
of  squalid  cottages,  such  as  vice  and  poverty  oso- 
ally  inhabit  In  one  of  these  cottages,  or  rather 
huts,  he  fotmd  the  object  of  his  search.  Pale,  ema- 
ciated, and  sinking  away,  like  the  fliokering  light 
of  an  exhausted  taper,  lay  the  once  beautiful — the 
once  innocent  and  happy  Annie  Macleod.  What 
had  been  her  fate  since  she  left  her  mother's  roof 
'twas  easy  to  imagine,  though  the  vale  of  secrecy 
rested  upon  the  particulars  of  her  history.  Her 
senses  were  at  times  unsettled ;  and  it  was  only 
during  the  short  gteamings  of  a  sounder  mind,  that 
xshe  was  able  to  recognise  in  the  Rev.  Dngald  An- 
derson, the  pastor  of  her  sinless  youth,  and  to  com- 
men4  to  him,  with  all  the  pathos  of  dying  love,  the 
pretty,  unconscious  child  that  slumbei^  at  her 
side.'  That  done,  her  heart,  like  the  last  string  of  a 
neglected  late,  broko,  and  the  spirit  that  had  ooee 
f  o  joyously  revelled  in  its  abode  of  loveliness,  fled 
from  the  rained  tenement  of  beanty  for  ever. 

^  And  these  are  the  fruits  of  love !"  said  Ander- 
son, bitterly,  as  he  eyed  the  eold  and  stiftned  fen-  ' 
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taiM  of  Annie.  **  Oh !  monftront  violation  of  diat 
hallowed  B«mer 

*<  Of  a  troth,  'tia  a  aair  aight !"  taid  an  old  wo- 
niBii,  the  owner  of  the  hut;  <*  and  I  coont  me  the 
judgment  o'  the  gude  God  winna  sleep  nor  slum- 
ber on  sic  doings,  as  the  min  o'  this  pnir  lassi." 

"No,**  said  Anderson,  emphatically,  "the jus- 
tice of  Crod  may  seem  to  slumber,  but  is  awake. 
Accursed  is  the  seducer  of  innocence :  yea,  the 
cnieeofbroken  hearts  is  upon  him.  It  shall  come 
home  to  his  heart  and  to  his  spirit,  till  he  lie  down 
and  die,  in  very  weariness  of  life." 

The  pious  pastor  took  home  the  little  Alice  to 
the  Manse ;  and  after  the  remains  of  her  mother 
ware  decently  interred  in  the  Tillage  kirkyard,  a 
straple  headstone,  inscribed  with  her  name,  teld  of 
the  iaat  resting-place  of  **  Fair  Annie  Macleod." 

Some  years  subsequently  to  this  melancholy 
erent,  the  good  pastor  of  ,wcnt  out,  as  was 

his  woDt,  to  *'  meditate  at  CTen-tide."  As  he  stood 
leaning  otot  the  white  wicket  gate,  that  opened 
firom  his  garden  into  the  church-yard,  thoughts  of 
early  dsys  and  early  friends  came  trooping  to  his 
mind. 

'^No  after  friendships  e*er  can  raieo 
The  endearments  of  our  early  days 
And  ne*er  the  heart  such  romUiess  prove. 
As  when  it  jCrtI  began  to  love." 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shone  full  upon  the 
windows  of  the  chapel,  reflecting  from  them  a  thou- 
aand  mimic  glories.  His  eye  glanced  from  the  holy 
edifice  to  the  simple  tombs,  partially  lighted  by  the 
slanting  sunbeams,  as  they  quivered  through  the 
branches  of  the  patriarchal  trees,  which  here  and 
there  hung  over  the  forgotten  dead.  t5udden]y  a 
man  habited  in  a  foreign  garb  advanced  up  the 
broad  pathway  leading  from  the  village.  Looking 
about  him,  he  at  last  stood  opposite  a  white  head- 
atone,  over  which  a  decayeil  yew  threw  its  melan- 
choly shadow.  It  was  the  headstone  that  marked 
the  grave  of  the  once  joyous  Annie.  As  if  oppress- 
ed by  some  sudden  emotion,  he  sank  rather  than 
leaned  against  the  hollow  trunk ;  but  soon  again 
returning  to  the  grave, he  knelt  down,  and  burying 
his  Uee  with  both  hands,  appeared  to  weep.  The 
good  pastor,  interested  in  the  scene,  stood  gazing 
onobserved  at  the  stranger,  who,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  seconds,  rose  up  from  his  knees,  and  turned 
away  as  if  to  retrace  his  steps.  Then  again  com- 
ing backfhs  stooped  down,  and  plucking  something 
from  the  green  sward,  kissed  it,  hid  it  in  his  bosom, 
and  with  rapid  step  \eh  the  church-yard. 

Anderson  returned  into  the  Manse,  drew  a  chtir 
to  the  hearth,  sat  down,  took  up  a  book,  laid  it 
down  again,  and  walked  out  into  the  little  court 
that  fronted  the  village.  A  feeling  of  curiosi^  per- 
haps led  him  to  glance  his  eye  over  the  way,  where 
stood  the  only  ale-house  in  the  hamlet,  when  he 
saw  the  same  stranger  come  out,  and,  croesing  the 
road,  stop  at  hb  own  gate.  To  his  inquiry  if  the 
Rev.  Dagald  Anderson  was  at  home,  the  good  pas- 
tor answered  in  the  affirmative,  courteously  held 
back  the  g«te  for  the  stranger  to  enter ;  while  the 


little  bare  footed  lassie  who  opened  the  door,  seeing 
a  visitor  with  her  master,  bustled  onward,  and  ush- 
ered them  into  the  best  parlor,  carefully  wiping 
with  a  comer  of  her  blue-checked  apron  the  tall, 
spinster-looking  elbow  chair,  and  then  withdrew  to 
tell  the  young  Andersons  what  «  a  bra'  gallant  the 
master  had  brought  home  wi'  him." 

The  stranger's  appearance  justified  Jennie's  en- 
comiums. Though  past  the  summer  of  his  life,  the 
unextinguished  fire  of  youth  still  lingered  in  his 
dark  full  eye;  and  his  tall  athletic  person  accorded 
well  with  the  lofW  bearing  of  his  looks,  and  the  re- 
fined courtesy  of  his  manners. 

*<I  believe,"  said  he  addressing  Anderson,  *<yon 
have  the  care  of  a  young  girl,  whose  mother  died 
some  years  since  i'' 

**  You  mean  the  daughter  of  Annie  Madeod  ?" 

*'  The  same ;  and  it  is  to  ascertain  her  situation 
in  your  family,  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  wait 
upon  you." 

**  Her  situation  in  my  family,  my  good  Sir,"  said 
the  worthy  man,  **  is  that  of  a  daughter  to  myself — 
a  sister  to  my  children.  The  calamity  which  rob- 
bed her  so  early  of  her  mother  was  an  inducement, 
but  certainly  not  the  only  one,  to  my  becoming  her 
protector.  I  was  acquainted  with  her  mother  in 
the  happier  years  of  her  life :  and  the  friendship 
which  1  bad  felt  for  Annie  Macleod  revived  in  full 
force  when  duty  conducted  me  to  her  death-bed. 
I  there  pledged  myself  to  be  a  father  to  the  father- 
less; to  keep  her  unspotted  from  the  world — the 
pitiless  world,  as  the  dying  mother  called  it,  in  the 
lucid  intervals  of  her  wandering  mind." 

**  What !" '  said  the  stranger ;  «  did  sorrow  over- 
come her  reason  ?" 

*'Alas!  yes;  for  many  weeks  before  her  death 
they  told  me  that  her  senses  were  completely  gone ; 
and  when  I  saw  her  in  the  last  mortal  struggle,  the 
delirium  of  mind  was  only  partially  broken  in  upon 
by  flashes  of  reason." 

The  features  of  the  stranger  became  convulsed, 
and  he  seemed  to  wrestle  with  some  violent  emo- 
tion. 

"  You  were  a  friend— perhaps  relative,  «f  the  un- 
fortunate Annie  1"  rejoined  Anderson. 

"  Yes — I  was  a  friend ;— that  is,  I-^I — knew 
her,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Then  you  will  like  to  see  my  little  charge :" 
and  without  waiting  reply,  the  good  pastor  left  the 
apartment ;  but  almost  immediately  returned,  hold- 
ing by  the  hand  a  pretty  fair-haired  girl,  with  dark 
blue  eyes,  that  seemed  made  for  weeping.  **  This," 
said  Anderson,  leading  her  toward  the  stranger, 
**  is  Alice  Macleod,  or,  as  she  calls  herself,  Bird- 
alaae."* 

The  stranger  drew  her  to  him ;  and  taking  her 
hand,  gazed  long  and  earnestly  in  her  blushing 
fece.  **  Why  do  you  call  yourself  Birdalane,  m^ 
pretty  child  1" 

<*  Because  nurse  called  me  so,  when  she  used  to 
cry  over  me,  and  say  I  had  no  mother  and  no  fa- 

*  Birdtilane^  means  in  Scotch  the  last,  or  only  one 
of  their  race— one  who  hat^  outlived  all  ties. 
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Ui0r  to  love  me,  an^  five  me  p^eUgr  tliiage,  like 
Doofltld  end  Ellen  Andenon." 

The  •traDger'e  eje  M,  end  ttera  hong  npon  the 
dark  luhei  that  swept  his  cheeks.  He  rose,  and 
walked  to  the  window ;  and  Andenon  heaid  the 
long-drawn  sigh  that  seemed  to  borst  from  a  heart 
laden  with  old  renembranoes.  Presently  taming 
to  the  pastor,  he  said,  *<Iam  satisfied,  good  6ir, 
fully  satisfied,  that  this  friendless  one  cannot  be  in 
better  hands,  to  fiilfil  her  mother's  wish,  and  keep 
her  <  unspotted  from  the  world.' "  Then  present- 
ing a  sealed  packet,  he  added,  warmly  grasping 
Anderson's  hand,  <«  Be  still  a  &ther  to  that  orphan 
girl,  and  God  requite  you  tenfold  in  blessings  upon 
your  own !"  He  stooped  down,  kissed  the  won- 
dering Alice,  and  hastily  left  the  apartment.  An- 
derson went  to  the  window,  and  in  a  few  momenU 
he  saw  a  groom  lead  out  two  horses.  The  stran- 
ger mounted  one,  and  putting  spurs  to  his  steed, 
Anderson  soon  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  windings  of 
of  the  road. 

The  worthy  pastor,  dismissbg  the  little  Alice  to 
her  playmates,  prepared  to  open  the  packeL  In  an 
envelope,  upon  which  was  written— '<  A  marriago 
portion  for  the  daughter  of  Annie  Madeod,"  was  a 
draft  for  one  thousand  pounds;  and  on  a  paper 
folded  round  a  small  miniature,  the  following  words : 
<'  A  likeness  of  Annie,  such  as  die  was  when  the 
writer  first  knew  her.  ' Tis  now  but  the  shadow  of 
a  shade.  The  Ijeauty,  gaiety,  and  innocence  it 
would  perpetuate,  are  gone,  like  the  hopes  of  him, 
who  still  clings  to  the  memory  of  what  she  was, 
with  all  the  tenacious  regret  of  an  undying  re- 
morse." 

Some  time  after  this  event,  business  called  An- 
derson to  Edinburgh.  One  day,  while  perambu- 
lating the  streets  on  his  various  engagements,  he 
saw  the  selfsame  figure,  which  remained  indelibly 
imprinted  on  his  memory — the  identical  mysterious 
strager,  who  had  visited  him  at  the  Manse,  issue 
from  the  castle  gates,  and  descend  with  a  slow  step 
and  melancholy  air  down  the  high  street  Curi- 
Of  ity,  or  perhaps  a  better  feeling,  prompted  Ander- 
son to  follow  at  a  distonce,  and  ascertain  who  he 
It  was  Lord  * . 


«'Tis  even  as  I  thought,  said  the  good  pastor; 
**  poor  Aifnte  fell  a  victim  to  the  arte  of  Lord  — . 
Alas !  he  was  too  accomplished  a  seducer,  for  such 
artlessness  as  bar's  to  cope  with." 

The  sweet  ties  that  bind  the  sons  of  virtue  to 
their  social  fireside  are  too  simple  for  the  epicurean 
taste  of  the  libertine:  the  tender  interchange  of 
wedded  minds,  the  endearing  caress  of  legitimate 
love,  are  simple  wild  flowers,  that  wither  in  that 
hot-bed  of  sensuality,  a  corrupt  heart.  Never  can 
the  proud  joy,  the  refined  pleasures  of  a  feithful 
husband,  be  bis. 

For  high  the  bliis  that  waits  on  wedded  love, 
Best,  purest  emblem  of  the  bliss  above : 
To  draw  new  raptures  from  another's  joy, 
To  share  each  pang,  and  half  its  sting  destroy, 
Of  one  fond  heart  to  be  the  slave  and  lord, 
Bless  and  be  bleas'd,  adore  and  be  ador*d,— 


To  own  the  link  of  tod,  the  ehatn  of  mind« 
Subliroest  friendship,  passion  most  refined,— 
Faaaion,  to  life's  last  evening  hour  still  warm, 
And  friendship,  brightest  in  the  darkest  storm. 

To  conclude.  The  little  Alice  never  left  the 
Manse,  where  she  lived  as  her  mother  wished, 
«<  unspotted  frt>m  the  world."  As  she  grew  to  we- 
manhood,  her  simple  beauty  and  artless  manneiv 
won  the  afibctions  of  Donald  Anderson,  the  son  of 
her  benefector.  They  were  married,  and  often 
when  Alice  looked  upon  the  smiling  cherube  that 
climbed  her  material  knee,  the  silver-headed  pastor, 
as  he  sat  by  the  ingle  in  his  elbow  chair,  would 
put  on  an  arch  expression,  and  ask  her  where  was 
Birdalane  now  1  while  AUce,  blushing,  and  laugh- 
ing, would  draw  her  little  nestlers  closer  to  her  vr<^ 
manly  bosom,  and  so  answer  the  good  man. 

After  a  life  of  active  diarity,  full  of  years  and 
good  deeds,  the  venerable  pastor  of  —  slept 
the  sleep  of  peace,  in  that  church  where  he  had 
often  roused  others  from  a  darker  slumber  than  that 
of  death.  After  his  decease,  and  written  in  the 
neat  old-fesbion  baud  of  his  father,  Donald  Anders 
son  focmd  among  bis  papers  a  manuscript,  dated 
many  years  bsck,  containing  the  history  of  Annie 
Macleod ;  which,  with  some  slight  alterations,  and 
the  omission  of  particular  names,  (for  obvious  rea- 
sons) is  now  submitted  to  those  readers,  whoee 
hearte  will  not  permit  their  heads  to  criticise  a  sim- 
ple and  unadorned  tale. 

LINES. 

Sosiwted  by  Dsvid't  Pietnre  of  Nspoloon  Atleep  ia  Us 
Stadjr,  taken  shortly  boforc  the  Bittle  of  Waterloo. 

Steal  softly ! — for  the  very  room. 
The  stately  chamber  of  His  rest, 

Imparte  a  gasping  awe  and  gloom 
Unto  the  rash  intruder's  breast — 
Here,  kneel  and  look  l^but  breathe  not,  lest 

Thy  gross  material  breath  alone 

Should  wake  that  eye's  immortal  blaze. 
That,  like  the  Last  Archangel's  gaae. 

Might  scorch  thee  into  stone ! 

He  sleeps !— while  Earth  around  him  reels. 
And  Mankind's  million  hosts  combine 

Against  the  sceptre  sword  which  seals 
Their  fate  from  Lapland  to  the  Line — 
While,  like  the  giant  roused  from  wine. 

Grim  Europe,  starling,  watches  him. 
The  WarriorwLord  of  Lodi's  field— 
0*er  Jena*8  rout  who  shook  his  shield — 

Is  hush'd  in  slumber  dim! 

He  sleeps !— The  Thunderer  of  the  Wortd 
For  once  hath,  wearied,  drept  the  bolt. 

Whose  strokes  split  empires  up— and  hurl'd 
To  dost  each  purple-inantled  Dolt, 
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'Mid  havoc,  rain,  and  rerolt ! 

Le,  laH'd  like  baby  by  its  nnife, 
The  Imperial  Eagle  folds  that  wing 
Qoieeoent,  whose  awaking  fpriog 

Shall  shake  die  nniTerse! 

He  sleeps!  and  silence  binds  that  tone 
Which  cleft  the  Alps'  eternal  walls, 

And  bridged  his  pathway  to  a  throne 
Above  the  Avalanche's  halls: 
Hark!  how  that  victor-voice  appals 

Pale  Aostiia's  battle-line,  when  first 
He  crash'd  gaunt  Nature's  bars  asunder. 
And  meteor-girt,  in  flame  and  wonder, 

Upon  Marengo  burst ! 

He  deeps  and  dreams— oh,  ior  the  sense 
Of  some  suUimer  sphere,  to  know 

When  strays  the  fierce  intelligence 
Which  scourged  the  nations  here  below ! 
To  the  Empyrean  doth  it  gol 

And  would  its  wild  Ambition  strain 
To  grasp  the  balance  of  die  skies. 
And  systems,  suns,  and  stars  comprise 

In  one  tremendous  reign  t 

He  dreams  and  smiles!  The  Conquerar'sbtow, 

GaU'd  with  the  Wi6adi*s  tonmphal  pride, 
Looks  grandly  calm  and  placid  now. 

As  if  young  EvoHisir  never  died! 

As  if— Vietorums  Homicide ! 
The  rush  of  Borodino's  streanv— 

His  bony  legions'  fieezing  groeos, 

And  icy  Russia's  forsst-moaiM, 
Are  heard  not  in  that  dream  I 

The  plan  and  pencil  in  his  hand 
Have  droop'd,  as  though  their  effi>rt  fidl'd 

To  draught  the  crimson  dietch  he  scann'd 
In  Fate's  vast  volume  seven-seal'd  : 
But  earth  shall  see  the  page  reveal'd. 

And  hear  its  fiery  purport  too. 
Until  her  curdling  heart's'blood  stops — 
And,  carnagendogged,  thy  sickle  drops 

Outworn,  red  Waterloo ! 


He  dreams  and  smiles !    Yon  blue-sea  prison 
Uncages  Fortune's  crowned  bird  :— 

And  France,  exulting  France,  has  risen 
Through  all  her  holders,  trompet-stirr'd ! 
He  heed«  it  not—some  vision'd  word 

Hath  shown  him  Ocean's  distant  wave 
Thundering  the  moral  of  his  story. 
And  rolling  boundleaB  as  his  glory, 

Rouod  St.  Helena's  grave. 


Away,  bright  Painter !  tell  diy  frere. 
Self-satisfied  Philosophy, 

Whose  ready,  reasoning  tongue  would  swear. 
That  brow  of  Despot  cannot  be 
From  crested  Care  one  moment  free, — 

Tell  him  diy  Life-imparting  eye, 
NAroLBOH's  slee^ng  hour  sorvey'd. 
And  with  one  deathless  glance  hath  made 

Immortal  now  the  Lie  / 

PART  OF  OUDE.  ON  THE  RIVER  GOGGRA.  INDIA. 

In  the  time  of  Akbar,  the  city  of  Oude,  which 
BOW  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river's  bank  pre- 
sents little  but  a  shapeless  heap  of  ruinsris  said  to 
have  been  a  place  of  much  importance,  and  of  great 
magnificence.  It  is  situated  upon  the  south  side  of 
the  river  Goggra,  and  seventy-five  miles  fi«m 
Lucknow,  the  modern  capital,  where  the  king 
holds  hb  court  in  great  splendor.  ^  Oude,"  says 
Abul  Paxil,  in  his  history  of  Akbar's  reign,  *•  is 
one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Hindostan.  In  ancient 
times  it  is  said  to  have  measured  a  hundred  and 
forty-eight  ooss  (two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
miles)  in  length,  and  thir^-eiz  coss  (seventy-two 
miles)  in  breadtfau  Upon  sifting  the  earth  which 
is  round  the  dty,  small  grains  of  gold  are  sometimes 
found  in  it  This  town  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  sacred  places  of  antiquity."  There  is  nothing 
in  the  modem  aspect  of  the  town  to  confirm  the 
aooeunt  given  by  the  Oriental  historian,  for  though 
it  occupies  a  considerable  space  along  the  banks  of 
the  Goggra,  and  contains  a  numerous  population, 
it  exhibits  nevertheless  no  traces  of  having  much 
exceeded  in  extent  many  towns  of  less  note  in  the 
same  district. 

The  ancient  city  of  Oude,  o(  which  there  still 
exist  some  striking  remains,  was  the  capital  of  the 
great  Rama,  an  avatar  or  incarnation  of  the  Hindoe 
god  Vishnoo. 

The  ancient  cit^  of  Oude  having  been  the 
capital  of  this  fictitious  deity,  we  can  readily  ac- 
count for  the  tradition  of  its  extraordinaiy  antiquity, 
extent,  and  magnificence.  The  interior  of  the 
modem  town,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
where  the  buildings  are  regular  and  uniform,  pre- 
sents but  a  sorry  appearance  compared  with  Luck- 
now  and  other  cities  of  a  similar  class.  B^ond 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Oade,  the  aspect  of 
the  country  is  anything  but  invidng.  A  large  tract 
of  jungle  meets  the  eye,  with  here  and  there  huge 
masses  ef  rabbish,  among  which  are  the  reputed 
sites  of  ancient  temples  once  dedicated  to  Rama 
and  other  worthies  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon.  The 
modem  town  if  the  constant  resort  of  religious 
mendicants,  who  make  pilgrimages  to  the  sluines 
of  those  divinities  and  canonised  mortals,  whose 
temples  are  reported  to  have  stood  in  the  sacred 
vicinity.  These  bloated  beggars,  who  deem  every 
other  c»ccupation  unholy,  sre  chiefly  of  the  Rama 
sect;  and  here  they  may  be  daily  seen  perambu- 
lating the  consecrated  spots  wl^ere  altars  were  once 
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niied  to  tha  oli^  of  thdr  Idolatry,  paHbrming 
their  nomeroui  ablotioiu  in  the  hallowed  tanks,  and 
going  throngfa  the  various  mammeries  imposed  by 
the  canons  of  their  superstitious  creed. 
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A  widowed  ftuher  from  the  holy  fount 

Of  Christian  sprinkling,  bore  his  first  bom  babe 

Through  the  autumnal  noon,  whose  rich  warmth 

lay 
With  finrvid  glieCerfaig  on  the  glossy  leaYes 
Of  the  young  oaks  through  which  he  homeward 
passed. 

And  aye  his  restless  hand 
Arranged  the  garment  in  a  lighter  fi>ld. 
To  overihade  that  bfeathing  face  upturned, 
Yet  let  it  freely  dridc  the  vital  ab. 
And  oft  scarce  walked  he  in  his  gaxe  intent, 

That  led  on  his  boy's  face, 

Oeme  out  of  his  own  loins. 

Formed  in  the  ^painful  side" 
Of  a  dear  mothei^-gone  to  barren  dust. 
O !  the  wet  violets  of  those  sleeping  eyes, 
That  glisten  through  their  sUky-fiinged  lads  I 
Look  to  diat  dimpled  snile!    Looktothose 
That  sweetly  laugh !    His  little  features  change, 
To  fear  now  fiuhioned  in  his  baby  dreams. 
With  many  a  kiss  and  many  a  mumuued  woid. 
Fain  would  that  fither  chase  away  the  dmdow  I 

The  Sabbath  sun. 
Golden,  went  down  the  western  aAemoon. 
His  sloping  beam,  mingled  with  mazy  notes, 
Came  through  the  leafy  checkered  lattice  in, 
Passing  faito  a  little  bed  of  peace, 
Where  lay,  in  vestments  white  of  innocence^ 
That  child  of  many  vows;  no  ruder  sound 
Than  chirp\>f  lonely  sparrow  in  the  thatch, 
Or  fluttering  wing  of  butterfly  that  beat 
The  sunny  pane,  to  break  his  slumber  calm. 
Before  him  knelt,  in  that  miki  solemn  light. 
The  guardian  pamt  praying  for  his  boyy— 
That  God  would  give  a  trusting  father  power 
To  foed  his  young  heart  with  the  bread  of  life. 
To  bind  his  bold  and  flushing  blood  of  youth 
Within  the  sealed  elasps  of  strict  example. 
With  honor  fenced,  whose  keen  prismatic  sense 
Resolves  the  slightest  borders  of  offence ; 

That  he  might  be  a  man  midst  men ; 
His  Christian  being  swelling  still  through  all, 
Wiertliag  wilh  evil  powei%  prevailtQg  still* 


Through  Hint  our  w6ndioas  Captam  flrom  above, 
Whose  shield  was  patience,  and  whoM  spear  was 
love; 

That  in  the  end  of  days, 
Escaped  that  dolefol  House  whose  dark  fbundationa 
Lie  in  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts, 
His  life  Bught  pass  into  the  Heavens  of  Christ, 
Where  crowns  he  pots  upon  his  Sainted  ones. 
And  with  salvation  beautifies  the  meek : 

Amen  !    So  let  it  be ! 
IL    - 

But  will  it  be! 
Oh !  ill  instruction  of  still  lapsing  strictness, 
Giving  a  double  privilege  to  sin 
From  checks  relaxed,  and  fitfully  renewed 
In  tightened  compensation  !    Thus  fond  love 
And  feeble  will  make  prayers  lose  hold  of  Christ, 
And  cast  a  chiki  out  of  his  covenant. 


The  warm  and  rainy  sunshine 
Fluslied  o*er  the  green  earth  with  its  dewy  light. 
A  rainbow  colored  on  the  darkened  east ; 
One  hom  descending  on  a  snow-white  flock 
Of  lambs  at  rest  upon  a  sleek  hill-side; 
The  other  showered  its  saffron  and  its  bhie 
]>own  on  a  band  of  young  girb  in  the  vale, 
Teasing  their  ringlets  in  their  linked  danca, 
Laughing  and  winking  to  the  glimmering  sheen : 
Through  them  and  over  them  the  glory  fell 
Into  the  emerald  meadow  bending  inward. 

Beneath  its  ardi, 
Of  beau^  buiH,  of  promise,  and  of  safely, 
I  saw  that  father  as  a  woodman  go. 
Behind  him  widely  ran  his  little  son, 
A  misty  line, pursuing  him  on  through 
The  valley  that  lay  glistening  fresh  and  wide. 
They  reached  a  woody  gallery  of  hills, 
And  there  that  fethcr  felled  the  stately  trees. 
Whose  rustling  leaves  shook  down  their  twinkling 

drops. 
Wetting  his  clear  axe,  glittering  in  the  sun. 
Perversely  sat  aloo^  and  turned  away. 
Nor  gratified  his  parent  with  attention 
To  what  he  did,  with  questions  all  between. 
That  hoy  among  the  ferns,  intently  fixed. 
His  bright  lo^  sleeping  <m  bis  bk»omy  head. 
Plaiting  a  crown  of  rushes  white  and  green. 

He  tore  it  with  fierce  glee ; 
And  tore  a  noeegay  gathered  as  he  came. 
Plucked  with  destructive  hand,  but  ne'er  to  please 
An  eye  that  wandered  at  the  colored  fkaaks 
Within  the  spotted  caps  of  wiUiing  flowefi. 
The  young  outglaneing  aiiows  of  hii  eya 
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Were  tipped  with  cruel  pleaeuie,  ae  he  sprang 
With  forward  shootiagfl  leapinf  through  the  wood, 
0*er  shadows  Ijing  on  the  dewy  grass. 
Hunting  a  dragon-fl/  with  shivering  wings. 
The  wiU  beei  swinging  in  the  bells  ot  flowem, 
Seeking  the  honeyed  seeds  with  murmurs  hoene^ 
Were  crashed  to  please  him,  kn  that  flj  escaped. 
The  callow  hedgelings  chirping  through  the  briar 
He  caught,  and  tore  the  little  fluttering  wings, 
llien  hied  to  where  eame  down  a  sunless  glade, 
Cohi  tinkliBg*waters  through  the  soft  worn  earth. 
Never  snn-vUited,  but  when  was  seen 
His  green  and  yellow  hair  Irom  out  the  west 
Through  thinner  trees,  spun  'twixt  the  fresh  bread 

leaves 
But  ne'er  it  wanned  the  ground,  bare  save  where 

tufts 
Of  trailing  plants  for  ever  wet  and  cold. 
With  tender  stools  of  slippery  fungi  grew: 
There  in  a  sweet  pelludd  pool,  that  boy 
Drowned  the  young  birds  of  snnmier  ooe  by  one. 

Back  came  he  near  his  father, 
Yet  to  him  turned  not;  whistling,  looking  around 
To  see  what  farther  mischief  he  could  do. 
All  petulant  as  if  fear,  no  more  than  pity. 
Could  drain  the  light; from  out  that  saucy  eye; 
Then  laid  him  down  and  dus  into  the  ground. 

Oft  turned  to  him  the  while 
His  father  fondly  looked :  O  !  growing  thoughts 
Of  boyhood**  growing  wants,  and  coming  youth, 
8tiiengthened  a  parent's  loins :  fiunt  shall  they  not. 
Strong  for  his  eon  shall  be :  his  careful  eyes 
Shall  wake,  before  the  golden  day's  begun 
On  the  high  mountain  tops ;  forth  shall  he  tread 
The  summer  slope,  Uie  winter's  dun  green  hill. 
Where  meltmg  hail  is  mingled  with  the  grass, 
To  strike  the  gnarled  elbows  of  the  oaks. 
Now,  as  he  tamed  renewed  unto  his  toil. 
His  boeom  swelled  into  the  heaved  strokes 

The  self-willed  boy. 
Perversely  angcy  that  his  father  spdte  not. 
And  holding  in  his  heart  a  contest  with  him. 
Formed  by  himself  of  coldness  best  sustained. 
Refrained  no  longer,  but  looked  round  in  spite. 
He  saw  the  sunbeam  through  the  pillared  trees 
Pall  on  his  Other's  bald  and  poliahed  head, 
Bowii^  and  rising  to  the  laboring  axe : 
Mouth,  eye,  and  finger  nKx^ed  tiiat  parsnf  s  head ! 

III. 
There  stood  a  rained  house ! 
In  days  of  other  years,  perchance  within 
Wer6  beds  of  slumber,  and  the  sacred  hearth* 


Children,  andjoy,  and  sanctifying  grief,  * 
A  mother's  lessons,  and  a  father's  prayeis, 
Where's  now  that  good  economy  of  1^  1 

Scattered  throughout  the  earth  1 

Or  has  it  burst  its  bounds. 

And  left  this  broken  outer  shell, 
Swellmg  away  into  the  elcnial  weride  1 
The  pathway  to  the  mantled  well  grows  green ; 
The  swallow  builds  among  the  soo^  raftora, 
Low  flying  out  and  in  through  the  dashed  window. 

Throughout  the  Uveleog  day 

No  form  of  life  comee  here. 
Save  now  and  then  a  beggar  sauntering  by 
The  stumps,  wool-tufted,  of  the  old  worn  hedge. 
That  scarcely  marks  where  once  a  garden  was : 
He,  as  he  turns  the  crazy  gate,  and  stops. 
Seeing  all  desolate,  then  comes  away 

Muttering,  seems  cheerless  sad 

Beyond  his  dsily  wants. 
No  sound  of  feet 

Over  that  threshold  now  is  heard, 

Save  when  on  black  October  eve, 
The  cold  and  cutting  vnnd,  that  blowp  all  through 
The  hawthorn-bush,  raffling  the  blue  hedge-i^Mffow, 

Nestling  to  shun  the  rain 
That  hita  his  flushed  eheek  with  sore-driving  drops, 
And  forces  him  to  seek  those  sh^tering  walls. 
Low  running  with  bent  head :  But  soon  the  awe 
Of  things  gone  by,  and  the  wood-eating  worm- 
To  him  the  42effM-r»cib— drives  him  forth  again 

Beneath  the  scudding  blast, 

I  saw  an  old  man,  leaning  on  his  stafi', 
Draw  nigh  and  go  into  that  ruined  house : 

I  knew  him — \wv  that  father  ! 
This  was  the  home  to  whi^h  he  brought  his  bride : 
This  vras  the  home  where  his  young  wife  had  died  : 
This  was  the  home  where  he  had  reared  his  boy. 

For  soon  he  came ; 
And  many  tears  fell  from  his  aged  eyes 
Down  to  the  borders  of  hb  trembling  garment. 
He  saw  a  man  of  stately  form  approach, 
And  slunk  away,  that  he  might  meet  him  not 
That  man  his  son !   He,  from  his  early  years. 
Had  wandered  o*er  the  world  in  quest  of  gain. 
Much  had  he  aeen — the  amoky  Maze  of  war, 
The  tents  of  peace,  the  courts  ot  andent  kings, 
Vast  fleets,  and  caravans  of  merchandise^ 
And  chariots  of  returning  emperors, 
That  come  as  the  swift  eagles,  forasts  wide. 
Famous  old  rivers,  high  cloud-bearing  oMimtains 
Hills  of  grim  thirst,  and  dry-consumed  laiWs, 
y alleys  of  sheep  and  meiHWitainiffg  cwPy 
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Cities,  and  people  ttrange.    Yet  back  he  cune 
Untouched  bj  views  of  wide  humanitj, 
\Narrow,  and  cdd,  and  inoonsideratei 
Ot  wealth  he  had  enough  to  build  a  hall 
Of  pomp,  not  distant  from  his  native  pbee, 
Awe  to  command,  to  have  a  vain  dominion 
In  the  same  eyes  that  onoe  looked  on  him  poor. 
Common  but  oold  regard  had  made  him  thither 
Take  his  old  father  from  that  natire  cot. 
Allowed  to  work  no  more — on  him  dependent 
That  cot's  appearance  mean,  as  now  he  neared  it. 
Alarmed  his  conscious  pride  that  there  it  stood — 
What  but  memorial  of  his  poor  descent  1 
He  saw  his  father  tottering  round  its  walls : 

Ha!  shall  the  world  behold  it. 
And  he  thus  more  reminded  of  his  birth  1 
O !  how  he  loathed  that  father's  hankering  spirit 
After  old  places !     How  he  loathed  those  walls ! 
Down  shall  they  go,  though  half  his  wealth  should 

buy  them — 
There  shall  they  not  be  seen— razed  shall  they  be ! 
With  high  and  haughty  hand  he  swept  away 
That  token  of  hb  boyhood's  poor  estate. 

An  old  man  sat  with  abased  eyes 
Beside  a  path  that  led  to  a  gay  dwelling, 
Trembling,  not  daring  once  to  lift  his  glance 
Even  to  the  spedded  linnet  on  the  bueh : 

Twas  he— that  fiither ! 
Came  sweeping  silks,  a  haughty  pair  went  past : 
That  proud  disdainful  fellow  is  his  son ; 
And  she  that  leems  upon  his  arm,  attired 
With  impudence,  his  wife,  whose  wealth  has  made 
Him  higher  still,  both  heedless  of  their  sire. 
IV. 

But  were  they  blest! 
Ill  shapes  around  their  childless  bed,  of  Doubt 
And  Jealousy  young  Hymen's  lights  put  out. 
Curse-eyed  Disdain  was  seen,  came  Hatred  soon. 
And  swift  Repentance  trode  a  waning  moon. 

But  was  this  alii 
That  father  died  neglected ;  and  in  death 
With  struggling  love  were  mingled  bitter  thoughts— 

A  Father's  Curse. 
This,  ere  his  head  went  down  into  the  grave, 
Dog  in  a  comor  where  meek  strangers  lie, 
Had  upward  sprung,  a  messenger  suceint, 
To  trouble  all  the  crystal  range  of  heaven. 
To  call  on  hell,  to  post  o'er  seas  and  lands, 
Nature  to  challenge  in  her  last  domain. 

Not  to  let  pass  th'  accursed. 

I  heard  a  Voice— it  cried, 

<*  The  Storms  are  ready." 


Forth  flew  into  mid-air  that  Father's  form ! 
No  kmger  mean,  a  potentate  of  wrath. 
To  rule  the  elements  and  set  them  on } 
Severe  his  brow,  dark  waxing ;  fierce  his  eye 
As  the  starved  she-wotTs  when  the  night  hail  1 
And  her  cobs  bite  her  yellow  milkless  teats ; 
His  feet  milh  brightness  burned;  flew  all  abroad 
His  hoary  hair,  as  from  a  prq>het's  head ; 
And  the  great  winds  were  in  his  carried  wings ; 

He  catted  the  Storms — they  came : 

He  pointed  to  his  Son : 
I  saw  that  son — ^no  wile  was  with  him  noW| 
No  children  pleaded  for  his  naked  head — 
Stand  on  a  broken  hill,  abrupt  and  strange. 
Under  a  sky  that  darkened  to  a  twilight: 
A  huddled  world  of  woods  and  waters  crushed. 
Hung  tumbling  round  him,  earthquake-torn  and 

jammed 
From  nature's  diflicuh  throes :  cut  efl*  he  stood 
From  ways  of  men,  from  mercy,  and  from  help. 
With  chasou  and  ramparts  inaccessible. 
The  tree-tops  streaming  toward  his  outcast  head. 
Showed  that  the  levelled  winds  smote  sore  on  him : 
Graunt  rampant  monsters,  half  drawn  from   tfie 

woods. 
Roared  at  him  glaring :  downward  on  his  eyes 
The  haggard  vulture  was  in  act  to  swoop ; 
Rains  beat  on  him,  snows  fell  on  him,  hail  aCrack 

him: 
The  forky  jags  of  lightning  from  the  cloud 
Played  keen  and  quivering  round  him,  feintly  blue ; 
And  many  thunders  lifted  up  their  voice : 

All  nature  was  against  him. 

Out  leapt  a  belt. 
And  split  the  mount  beneath  his  sinking  feet. 
O'er  him  his  fether's  form  burned  fiercely  red« 

Nearer  and  nearer  still, 
Dtslimned  and  fused  into  one  sheeted  blaie. 
From  out  it  fiell  a  bloody  drizaled  shower. 
Rained  on  that  bad  son's  head  descending  fest. 
Terror  thereon  aghast — ^he's  down !  he's  gone ! 
Darkness  has  swallowed  up  the  scene  convulsed^— 

Trembling,  I  woke  and  cried, 

^  O !  sons  and  daaghten  all. 
Look  to  this  emblem  of  a  Father's  Curse." 

The  true  image  of  a  free  people,  is  that  of  a  pa- 
triarchal  femily,  where  the  head  and  all  the  mem- 
bers are  united  by  one  common  interest,  and  ani* 
mated  by  one  common  spirit ;  and  where,  if  any  are 
perverse  enough  to  have  another,  they  will  soon  be 
borne  down  l^  superiority  of  these  who  have  the 
same ;  and,  fer  from  makmg  a  drrision,  they  wiD 
but  confirm  the  uiion  of  the  state. 
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OE  PlSBIirO  THE  8UBF. 

"Throngh  Bparklinx  tpnj,  in  tbanderieg  clash. 
The  Ughtninff  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awfal  whiteness  o'er  the  shore.** 

«*  Madras  "  exclaimed  the  beautiflil  joung  bride 
of  Edward  Seyton,  gailj  tossing  a  crayon  sketch 
from  her  husband's  port-folio,  *'why,  Edward,  I 
never  saw  this  before." 

•*  No,  Mary,"  answered  htr  husband,  with  a 
touch  of  sadness  in  his  voice,  and  sooieUiing  of  a 
laelancholy  look  crossing  his  fine  countenance,  "  it 
is  but  lately  I  discovered  it  among  ttome  old  sketches 
where  it  has  lain  hidden  and  almost  forgotten  for 
"  jears.  I  made  it  some  years  sinco  when  we  were 
cruizing  on  that  station,  and  but  a  few  days  afler 
the  occurrence  of  one  of  the  most  mournful  inci- 
dents that  ever  happened  to  my  eventful  life.  •  It 
was  tbfere  I  narrowly  escaped  death,  and  lost  one  I 
cbeiished  as  a  brother.  Did  you  not  know  Henry 
Bronghton's  sister  1" 

**  Yes,  but  she  was  much  my  semor,  and  I  have 
only  a  fiiint  memory  of  her ;  you  know  her  parents 
removed  several  years  since  to  England,  the  father 
having  fallen  heir  to  the  immense  estates  of  the 
^der  branch  of  the  family  in  Northumberland." 

^  I  remember  hearing  of  it,  but  I  was  then  with 
our  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean.  Poor  Henry 
Broughton !  it  was  on  that  very  spot,"  and  he 
pointed  mournfully  to  the  picture,  **  that  I  saw  the 
brave  fellow  fer  the  last  time. 

♦*  Poor  Htnry !"  said  the  young  wife,  with  a 
touching  pathos  in  her  voice,  **  I  can  just  recollect 
the  family  going  into  moumiog  for  him.  But  I  al- 
ways thought  he  was  lost  in  a  gale  at  sea, — at  least 
■0  it  was  generally  supposed. 

<*  No,  Mary,  no.    He  had  not  even  the  fiite  to 

die,  like  a  sailor  loves  to,  at  his  poet    He  perished 
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not  in  battle,  nor  in  storm,  nor  among  his  firiends  . 
His  was  a  melaneholy  end  indeed." 

**  What  was  it,  Edward,  if  it  was  none  of  these  t" 

**  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  call  back  the 
events  of  that  day,"  said  he  with  a  melancholy  look, 
**  they  always  came  across  my  memory  with  a  dark 
and  mournful  certainty  which,  for  the  time,  over- 
powered every  other  thought.  Years,  however,  have 
passed  since  then,  and  in  the  excitement  of  an  ac* 
tive  life  the  scenes  of  ihat  hour  have  lost  something 
of  their  first  terrible  distinctness, — but,  I  know  not 
how  it  is,  the  sight  of  that  old  sketch,  to-night,  has 
called  them  back  again  with  all  their  former  vivid 
intensity." 

**  Pray  don*t  recur  to  it  Edward,"  said  the  young 
wife,  laying  her  hand  tenderly  upon  his  arm,  and 
looking  up,  into  her  husband's  face  with  all  that 
deep  sympathy  which  is  so  touching  in  woman,  **  I 
was  too  curious — it  pains  you." 

«  No,  I  will  tell  it,  Mary,"  said  he,  «  perhaps  it 
will  relieve  me  of  the  melancholy  which  comes  over  ' 
me  whenever  I  recur  to  it  I  have  never  mention- 
ed it  yrt  to  any  one,  but  you  know,  Maiy ,"  he  con- 
tinued, half  playfully,  **  I  must  keep  nothing  from 
you  now,  isn't  it  so  1" 

Tho  young  wife  looked  up,  blushed,  and  an- 
swered with  a  look  that  told  more  than  volumes. 

**  You  never  knew  Henry  Broughton," 'said  her 
husband,  «  but  you  knew  his  elder  sister,  and  as 
she  was  ona  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  high-mind- 
ed of  your  sex,  so  was  poor  Harry  one  of  the  no- 
blest and  most  generous  of  ours.  I  well  recollect 
the  first  day  I  saw  him.  We  were  just  about  to  leave 
Hampton  Roads  on  the  cruise  from  which  he  never 
returned,  when  the  Captain's  gig  dashed  alongside, 
and  with  the  old  skipper  came  a  slight,  girlish,  fair- 
haired  boy,  apparently  a  mere  child,  dre§sed  in  the 
uniform  at  that  time  worn  by  the  midshipmen  of 
eur  navy.  The  poor  little  fellow  had  been  sent  to  sea 
to  learn  an  honorable  profession,  because  his  father 
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fince  his  bankruptcy  could  not  educate  hia  eon  at 
home  as  became  hU  former  station.  He  stood  un- 
certain for  a  while  on  the  quarter  deck,  alone, 
neglected,  abashed,  until  the  Captain  suddenly 
recollecting  himself  turned  round,  and  introducing 
him  to  us,  ended  by  committing  Henry  Broughton 
to  my  oversight  as  the  eldest  midshipman  on  board. 
We  were  soon  on  intimate  terms,  if  I  may  call  that 
intimacy  which  subsists  between  a  youth  of  nine* 
teen  and  one  like  him.  But  Broughton  had  a 
inind  above  his  years,  he  was  besides  so  frank,  so 
gentle,  so  winning  in  his  manners  that  you  could 
not,  for  the  life  of  you,  cscafie  loving  the  bold  and 
generous  little  fellow.  He  soon  became  a  favor- 
ite with  all  on  board.  Even  the  rugged  old  tars 
would  do  any  thing  to  please  him, and  the  severity 
of  the  first  lieutenant  himself  often  relaxed  itself 
when  little  Harry  Broughton,  as  we  all  called  him, 
had  offended  against  some  paltry  rule  of  discipline. 
Always  the  first  to  turn  out  in  a  gale;  never  to  be 
f  »und  skulking  like  some  of  the  other  youngsters, 
from  his  watch, — but  at  all  times  ready  and 
etkgfr  to  volunteer  on  any  extra  duty,  he  had  gra- 
dually wound  himself  into  the  heart  of  every  one  on 
board,  from  the  land  lubbers  in  the  waist  to  Ihe 
Captain  in  his  af\er  cabin.  If  we  went  on  shore, 
Harry  Broughton  was  sure  to  be  one  of  our  com- 
pany, far  he  was  such  a  favorite  with  strangers  on 
account  of  his  l>eauty  and  youth,  that  we  were  al- 
ways better  welcomed  if  he  was  along.  Besides 
he  was  so  generally  beloved,  and  was  such  a  merry 
little  companion  that  few  were  willing  to' forego  his 
company.  He  was  sick  once  for  a  few  days,  and 
there  was  as  much  anxiety  in  the  ship  while  he 
was  dangerous,  as  if  the  Captain  himself  had  been 
lying  at  the  point  «)f  death.  "  Poor  little  boy,"  said 
the  kind-hearted  doctor  to  me,  as  his  patient  lay 
tossing  in  the  delirum  of  a  fever,  murmuring  every 
now  and  then  his  mother's  or  his  sister^s  name, 
**  he  may  never  live  to  see  the  ones  he  loves  so 
well  again,*' — and  he  never  did  li<re  to  aee  them, 
though  his  death  did  not  happen  as  the  tender- 
hearted surgeon  supposed. 

We  had  been  out  nearly  three  years,  cruizing  on 
the  Pacific  station,  when  we  were  ordered  home, — 
and  glad  were  we  all  to  hear  the  news,  which  was 
to  restore  us  to  a  sight  of  the  dear  fares  we  had 
left  behind.  We  strelche«l  across  the  Pacific  un- 
der a  favorable  wind  that  seemed  to  partake  of  our 
eagerness.  Every  thing  on  board  was  joy.  The 
long,  beautiful  moonlight  nights  came  and  went 
like  the  sound  of  music,  and  a  hundred  gallant  fel- 
lows danced  away  the  evening  watches  to  the  rude 
sound  of  their  violin.  I  remember  one  of  those  even- 
ings in  particular.  We  were  bowling  along  under 
an  easy  sail  through  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Pa- 
cific, gliding  by  little  fairy  islands  that  seemed  to 
start  like  green  Edens  from  the  water,  and  steal- 
ing amid  the  reefs  of  coral  rock  that  ro»e  around 
us  in  every  direction.  It  had  been  a  sultry  day, 
but  now  the  night  had  come,  and  the  cool  breeze 
deliciously  fanned  our  cheeks,  while  the  moon 
floated  in  liquid  beauty  above,  flooding  the 
heavens  in  a  sea  of  light,  and  silvering  the  crests 


of  the  long  waves  as  tbey  rolled  laiily  tip  from 
the  darkness  below.  Far  away  the  horizon  seem- 
ed gradually  to  become  less  boldly  defined,  ha* 
ing  and  sinking  in  thin  tissue-like  clouds,  and 
then  softly  meldng  away  into  the  heavens  above. 
No  sound  came  over  the  solitary  seas,  and  only  the 
faint  ripple  of  the  waves  was  heard  as  they  dashed 
against  our  sides.  The  men  were  forward  dancing, 
and  amid  the  shuffle  of  feet  and  the  rough  but 
merry  laughter,  came  up  the  lively  notes  of  the 
violin.  I  was  standing  near  the  side  talking  with 
young  Harry  Broughton,  and  insensibly  our 
thoughts  reverted  to  the  happy  homes  we  had  left 
behind  us  in  America.  Poor  little  fellow,  hew 
eagerly  he  longed  to  sec  that  sweet  mother  and 
lovely  sister  of  his  once  more.  He  could,  for  nearly 
an  hour,  talk  of  nothing  else,  and  as  he  dwelt  u])on 
them  his  young  heart  became  more  agitated  with 
thronging  recollections,  until  at  last  I  saw  in  the 
moonlight  the  hot  tears  running,  one  by  one,  down 
his  young  cheeks.  He  saw  I  observed  him,  aiuf 
looking  up  said, 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Seyton,  you  musn't  think  wrong* 
of  roe  for  this,  I  can't  always  stand  thinking  of  mo- 
ther and  Fanny,  when  I  recollect  how  many  thous- 
and miles  are  between  us,  and  that  perha|is  I  wilt 
never, live  to  see  them  again.  Indeed,  Sir,"  and 
he  wiped  away  the  tears  hastily,  **  one  cannot  al- 
ways command  his  feelings." 

**  Harry,"  said  I,  **  you  need  not  fear  an^r  dne 
would  think  less  of  you  for  loving  your  mother  and 
sister.  God  knows  I  would  be  too  glad  to  shed  tears 
if  I  only  had  a  mother  to  shed  them  for !'' 

"  Oh !  8ir,  Tm  sure  you  would,  I  never  knew 
how  I  cared  for  her  till  I  left  her,  and  now  I  often 
think  of  all  she  used  to  say  and  do,  and  wish  I  bad 
loved  her  more  when  I  was  at  home." 

**  Ah !  you  are  right,  Harry,  I  once  had  a  roother, 
but  Tve  lost  her  now,  and  I  would  have  gi'ven 
worlds  when  she  lay  dead  in  the  room,  if  I  could 
have  called  her  back  only  to  tell  her  how  I  loved 
her,  and  to  ask  her  forgiveness  for  all  the  anguish  I 
had  caused  her  in  my  reckless  youth." 

**  How  glad  I  feel,"  said  the  little  fellow  after  a 
pause,  **  that  every  day  brings  us  nearer  to  home. 
I  could  almost  worship  this  breeze,  Sir,  if  it  Would 
only  blow  all  the  way.  Oh  !  it  will  be  so  sweet 
when  we  n  ach  Norfolk  onve  more.  I  wonder  if 
father  and  mottirj  and  Fanny  won't  be  there  to 
meet  me,  I  should  think  they  would — don't  you. 
Sir  1"  and  thus  he  continued,  dwelling  in  his  own 
boyish  way,  upon  the  happiness  which  was  now 
only  a  few  months  distant,  nntil  the  night  had 
waned  far  into  iu  middle  hour,  and  the  deserted 
decks  warned  us  it  was  time  to  go"  below.  Poor 
boy,  the  bright  visions  that  smiled  on  his  cheek 
that  night,  were  soon  to  g^ve  place  to  a  sad  reality. 
He  never  lived  to  see  them  fulfilled.  But  I  antici- 
pate. 

We  reached  the  PhiHipina  islands,  passed  the 
streights,  and  at  la«t  entered  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
We  were  all  heartily  tired  of  a  close  confinement 
on  ship-board,  and  resolved  to  run  up  the  bay  and 
visit  t  few  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  coast.    Il 
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a  glorious  day  when  we  dwi  caaght  sight 
of  Madras  rising  above  the  distant  ocean  like  a 
uarrow  streak  of  silver,  as  the  sun-light  fell  full 
upon  its  white  walls  and  minarets,  while  the  wave< 
now  hid  it  from  our  sight,  and  now  again  discover- 
eti  it  flashing  brightly  in  the  dii»tance.  As  we 
stood  on  with  the  wind  nearly  on  our  quarter,  the 
unowy  city  rose  rapidly  before  u«,  until  we  could 
pUinly  disc'm  the  long,  low  beach  of  white  sand, 
crowned  with  the  walls  of  the  fort  above  and  the 
Sreinendoui  surf,  rolling  and  thundering  in  ahead. 
It  was  a  beautiful  sighL  The  sky  was  clear  and 
cloudless,  the  horizon  had  not  a  mist  upon  it. 
a  golden  light  flooded  every  thin:^  around,  while 
the  snowy  walls  of  the  eastern  city  rising  beauti- 
fully  into  the  blue  heavens,  and  glittering  with  (he 
beams  that  danced  upon  their  pure  white  surfiice, 
reminded  us  of  the  temples  of  Atheos,  the  sunny 
»kies  of  Greece,  and  the  old  classic  fanes  that  flash- 
ed in  their  whiteness  on  every  song-crowned  hill. 
The  whole  crow  leabt  over  the  side  or  filled  the  rigg- 
ing*  gazing  on  the  splendid  spectacle,  and  as  we  lay 
ofi*  and  on,  keeping  away  from  the  fearful  surf  that 
makes  the  city  almost  unapproachable  from  sea, 
you  could  hear  nothing  but  expressions  of  delight 
from  all  on  board.  Every  heart  beat  high  with 
pleasure — and  it  was  no  diflicult  matter  to  obtain 
penniaeion  to  land.  A  party  of  the  officers,  among 
whom  were  Broughton  and  myself,  resolved  on  mak- 
ing M  excursion  into  the  town. 

**  Give  way,  my  lads,  with  a  will  boys — pull,"  said 
the  lieutenant  of  our  boat,  as  we  dashed  over  the 
long,  dark  green  waves,  and  leaving  a  whirl  of 
waters  behind  us  rapidly  neared  the  land  **  we'll 
soon  be  W  with  tt]|||^urf— give  way." 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  there  is  no  port  for 
vessels  within  twenty  nailes  of  St.  George's  Fort, 
and  as  oar  frigate  would  be  compelled  to  stretch  out 
tnd  in  until  our  return,  we  had  but  little  time  for 
oar  adventure.  We  had  intended  when  we  start- 
ed leaving  the  boats  outride  the  surf  and  landing 
io  the  flata  which  are  used  for  passing  the  breakers, 
and  which  being  sewed  together  and  without  keels 
are  admirably  fitted  to  resist  the  jerking  of  the 
surf,  a>id  can,  with  great  difficulty,  be  overturned. 
But  when  we  neared  the  shore  we  saw  that  none 
of  these  native  boats  were  at  hand,  and  as  we  had 
but  little  time  to  lose,  we  lay  upon  our  oars  just 
outside  the  breakers  and  called  a  council  to  de- 
termine what  to  do. 

**  What  say  you,  Seyton,  to  making  a  dash  and 
passing  it  at  once,  it  will  be  something  to  talk 
of,  eh!" 

I  shook  my  head  in  disapprobation  as  I  pointed 
te  the  huge  billows  that  raced  by  us,  and  curling 
over  a  cable's  length  ahead,  broke  with  a  noise  like 
thunder  on  the  beach,  while  the  shivered  wave 
Aiamed  and  boiled  in  the  wild  vortex  below. 

•♦  Give  way*,  ray  sea-dogs,  away !"  shouted  the 
third  lieutenant  coming  up  abreast  in  gallant  style, 
"  shall  we  dash  in,  Mr.  Tiller  1" 

*<  It  looks  like  a  venture  where  one  cast  is  death 
and  the  otSer  a  ducking — but  what  say  you,  Brough- 
ton ?" 


"  Oh,  Sir,"  said  the  little  fellow,  his  eye  kindling 
as  he  spoke,  '•  they  say  that  an  English  man-of- 
war's  boat  passed  it  a  few  years  ago, — and  I'm 
sure  we  can  do  it  too.  Besid«M,  Sir,  we  can  try  it 
with  ene  boat  first — why  it  i>n't  such  a  high  surf 
afler  all,  and  look  there,  Hit,  they're  watching  us 
from  the  fort,"  and  true  enough  ihi  officers  of  the 
garrison  were  quizzing  us  alresdy  with  their  glasces. 

I  btili,  however,  objected.  1  ielt  a  strange  kind 
of  presentiment  that  some  dreadful  accident  would 
occur  it  we  ventured  in  the  surf,  and  I  dwelt  ear- 
nestly upon  the  possible  danger  and  real  folly  of 
such  a  course.  A  half  an  hour  at  most  would 
bring  f>ut  the  flat  bottomed  boats  of  the  naitives,  anJ 
meanwhde  we  could  ride  in  safety  on  the  edge  of 
the  boiling  wbulpool.  But  it  was  in  vain.  Tho 
national  pride  of  our  men  had  been  touched,  and 
the  |lieu tenant  seeing  it,  wavered  no  longer,  but 
shouting  the  order  to  give  way, — our  crew  broke 
forth  into  a  cheer,  and  then  rapidly  dashed  up  Uxr. 
the  gigantic  breakers. 

The  aspect  of  the  surf  as  we  approached  it  was 
really  terrible.  The  enormous  bdlows  rolled  in 
one  after  another,  rising  up  like  montters  to  the 
sky,  pausing  a  moment  with  their  white  crests 
combing  before  they  descended,  and  then  hurling 
their  mass  of  waters  down  into  the  abyss  below 
with  the  noise  as  of  some  mighty  cataract.  The 
very  earth  seemed  to  tremble  beneath  the  shock. 
Far  along  the  coast  the  waves  were  running  in, 
curling,  breaking  and  foaming  into  the  gulf  brneath, 
and  tossing  their  snowy  spray  wildly  up  from  th*^ 
vortex,  while  the  ceaseless  thunder  of  this  eti-mt^ 
worship  rose  up  continually  to  its  great  author  on 
high. 

**  Keep  her  away — that's  it — run  her  along  here 
till  we  pick  out  a  better  place,"  said  Tiller. 

**  Isn't  that  a  good  opening,  Mr.  Tiller  V*  said 
little  Harry,  pointing  ahead. 

"  You've  a  sharp  eye,  Harry,  it's  the  vrry  thing 
— pull  away  there,  my  lads,"  and  we  shot  into  the 
surf» 

Hitherto  all  had  been  careless  on  board,  and  jests 
had  been  flying  plentifully  about,  but  as  we  dashed 
into  the  troubled  vortex  every  man  in  the  boat  felt 
that  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  which,  though  volun- 
tarily met,  was  not  the  less  dangerous,  and  ac- 
ciirdingly  the  deepest  silence  pervaded  all,  broken 
only  by  the  noise  of  the  oars  and  tho  qtiick  ordera 
of  the  lieutenant. 

**  Larboard" — shouted  Tiller  as  he  ato^  up 
waving  his  hand,  **  larboard  a  little  more,"  and  rid- 
ing on  an  enormous  wave  we  were  whirled  into  the 
heart  of  the  surf,  with  two  gigantic  billows  madly 
pursuing  us  on  our  quarter.  For  a  moment  we 
thought  the  crisis  passed,  but  all  at  once  the  wave 
seemed  to  lose  its  impetus,  and'  gliding  from  be- 
neath us  broached  us  almost  broadside  to,  while  the 
foremost  of  our  pursuers  dashed  against  us  and 
heeled  us  neatly  over  into  the  abyss.  The  other 
one  was  scarce  a  fathom  off,  we  were  losing  all 
command  of  tho  boat,  and  could  see  with  horror- 
struck  countenances  the  wild  gulf  below,  when  a 
voice  caire  from  our  colleague  outside  the  surf. 
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^  Look  out,  there**  a  shurk  on  your  qaarter/'  and 
at  the  same  instant  Tiller,  perceiving^  the  immi- 
n^ncy  of  our  danger,  thundered, 

"  liarboard,  hard, — ease  off  there, — larboard  har- 
der, for  God*8  sake,  down  !"  but  the  poor  coxswain, 
staitled  by  the  ilUtisned  warning  from  the  ether 
boat,  and  conscious  of  the  terrible  situation  in 
which  we  were,  loet,  for  a  moment,  all  command  of 
his  faculties,  and  before  he  could  regain  tbem  suf- 
ficiently to  obey  the  command  of  his  officer,  the 
other  ware  had  struck  us  full  on  our  broadside,  and 
in  another  instant,  with  a  wild  cry  of  horror,  we; 
found  ourselves  struggling  in  the  tumultuous  surf. 

When  I  rose  to  the  surface  I  struck  boldly  out, 
but  the  sight  that  met  my  eyes  I  shall  never,  never 
forget.  The  boat  was  already  broken  in  pieces  and 
the  fragments  tossing  wildly  about,  while  her  ven- 
turous crew  were  struggling  here  and  there  in  the 
breakers.  A  poor  fellow  was  just  ahead  of  me 
buffeting  the  current  which  was  setting  strongly  out, 
and  g^ing  with  agonising  looks  on  a  huge  shark 
that  lay  eying  him  basilisk-like,  just  without  the 
surf.  The  horror-struck  man  looked  at  the  distant 
shore,  then  at  his  foe,  then  struck  his  arms  wildly 
out,  and  as  he  felt  the  current  gradually  sweeping 
him,  despite  his  fearful  struggles,  nearer  to  his  ter- 
rible enemy,  he  screamed  aloud  for  succor.  But 
it  was  in  vain.  The  other  boat  ventured  as  near 
as  it  could,  but  it  would  have  been  madness  to 
have  come  closer.  They  called  to  him  to  strike 
aside  and  get  more  out  of  the  csrrent,  but  by  this 
time  the  poor  wretch  was  so  alarmed  that  he  scarce- 
ly knew  what  he  did,  and  after  a  few  desperate  ef- 
forts, he  gave  a  quick,  shrill  shriek,  fiung  his  arms 
wildly  on  high,  and  disappeared  suddenly  under 
the  water.  The  next  instant  the  bleod-red  hue  of 
the  surface  told  tl^  horrid  cause.  All  this  had  not 
occupied  an  instant,  and  it  was  with  a  quaking  heart 
that  I  turned  aside  and  struck  away  desperately  for 
the  shore.  I  felt  that  there  was  little  hope  of  escape, 
but  I  was  a  good  swimmer  and  as  long  as  I  eould 
command  my  faculties  I  knew  I  had  at  least  some 
chance  of  reaching  lai^d.  To  do  this  I  hastily  scan- 
ned the  prospect  around  roe  in  order  to  escape  the 
current,  and  find  a  place  where  the  surf  rolled  inr 
less  frightfully.  Here  and  there  I  sajy  a  companion 
buffeting  the  wild  tumult  of  waters,  and  out  to  sea 
several  were  being  picked  up  by  the  other  boat 
But  the  horrid  sight  I  had  just  witnessed  forbid  all 
further  escape  from  that  quarter,  and  I  was  just 
turning  to  plunge  headlong  through  the  surf  when 
I  heard  a  faint  cry  beside  me,  and  saw  poor  littM 
Harry  struggling  not  two  fathoms  off.  He  seenied 
almost  exhausted,  and  unable  to  make  any  headwsy 
against  the  set  of  the  current,  appeared  striving 
only  to  keep  his  head  above  the  water. 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,"  he  cried,  «  Mr.  Sey- 
ton,  here  V*  but  as  I  dashed  toward  him  the  noble 
boy  suddenly  cried,  "save  yourself— I'm  getting 
weak — tell  mother  and  Fanny  I  died  thinking  of 
them." 

"  Courage,  courage,"  1  cried,  "  I'll  bo  there  in  a 
minute,  my  bravo  lad,"  and  I  strained  every  nerve 
to  reach  him,  but  the  current  was  so  powerful  that 


it  baffled  for  a  while  my  most  desperate  efforts. 
One  while  the  surf  would  sweep  us  far  apart,  and 
now  dash  us  almost  together.  I  saw  with  joy, 
however,  that  I  gradually  neared  the  gallant  little 
bay.  The  boat  outside  meanwhile  perceived  ofir 
situation,  and  her  crew  fired  with  enthusiaBoi, 
cheered  as  ihey  bent  to  their  oars  determined  at  all 
ri^  to  secure  us. 

**8eyton. — hillo,"  shouted  the  lieutenant  losing' 
sight  of  us  for  a  minute,  "  come  outside,  quick — ^for 
your  life !" 

I  was  now  almost  up  to  little  Harry,  who  sdU 
continued  supporting  himself  in  the  water  with 
weary  strokeis  and  rapidly  failing  strength,  when 
suddenly  our  companions  in  the  boat  shouted, 

"  The  shark !  the  shark !"  and  the  huge  mon* 
ater  shot  along  not  twenty  yards  off  between  us  aiMl 
our  only  hope  the  boat.  1  had  not  before  noticed 
that  in  my  efforts  to  reach  Broughton  the  current 
hsd  been  sweeping  us  more  to  sea,  and  I  now  saw 
with  horror  as  I  made  two  or  three  desperate 
strokes,  that  I  had  got  into  the  same  tide  which  had 
proved  too  powerful  for  the  po6r  wretch  a  fo\t  mi- 
nutes before.  My  brahi  reeled  as  I  looked.  The 
boat  was  rapidly  approaching,  but  the  aurf  was  too 
wild  to  suffer  it  to  come  to  where  we  were,  and  be- 
tween us  the  Ifrightful  monster  venturing  as  cloee  in 
as  he  dare,  was  sailing  to  and  fro  waiting  for  the 
tide  to  sweep  us  out 

*<  Tm  going,  Seyton,  I  cannot  stand  it  any  lon- 
ger.— Oh!  my  poor  mother  and  sister— God  forgive 
me  my  sins,"  fkintly  said  little  Harry. 

"Hold  OB  a  minute  for  Heaven's  sake!"  I  cried 
for  I  was  already  within  a  yard  or  two  oj^^e  silk- 
ing boy. 

''  Hold  on,"  thundered  the  lieutenant  from  the 
boat,  "  we'll  be  there  if  we  die  for  it— give  way 
lads,  for  a  lifo,  hurrah !"  ^ 

But  the  poor  little  Ibllow  had  held  on  till  nature 
was  completely  worn  out,  and  casting  a  wild  look 
on  all  around,  he  faintly  ejaculated  **  ray  mother, 
sister — oh,  my  God !"  and  then  with  a  convulslTe 
jerk  of  his  arms  sank  like  lead  into  the  waters. 
The  next  moment  I  would  have  been  by  his  side. 

**  Give  wsy,  give  way,  give  way,"  reared  die 
lieutenant  wildly  as  he  waved  on  his  men. 

"  Come  on,  for  God's  sake,  come  on,"  I  shouted 
as  I  dived. 

But  alas !  my  search  was  unsuccessful,  and  vAxen. 
I  rose  to  the  surface,  I  was  far  away  from  the  spot 
where  Broughton  had  disappeared,  and  nearing 
with  frightful  rapidity  the  monster  on  the  edge  of 
the  surf,  who  was  already  poising  his  huge  body  to 
turn  upon  kis  prey.  The  boat  was  struggling  in  the 
surf  a  few  fathoms  off,  but  it  was  yet  too  distant  to 
promise  any  effective  aid.  I  looked  hurriedly 
and  with  agony  around,  but  no  other  help  was 
nigh.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  emotiofls  of  that  in* 
slant.  A  cold,  dead,  sickening  sensation  came 
across  my  heart,  my  brain  reeled,  my  joints  grew 
weak,  and  my  arms  seemed  to  refuse  their  duty,  as 
I  felt  that  the  most  gigantic  "exertions  did  not  in- 
crease the  rapidly  lessening  space  between  roe 
and  the  ferocious  monster.    I  could  see  his  vast 
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fins  mppeariDg  and  disappearing  jtiat  ahead  of  roe, 
mad  almost  feel  the  lashing  of  his  huge  tail  as  it 
beat  impatiently  against  the  waters.  He  was  now 
nearly  at  my  side.  I  made  one  last,  desperate,  hot 
vain  efibrt  to  bofiet  the  current,  and  giving  up  my 
hopes  of  this  world  and  all  I  loved,  I  breathed  a 
silent  prayer  for  mercy  to  God,  and  shut  my  eyes 
open  the  terrible  enemy  before  me.  A  moment 
that  seemed  years  ensued, — a  moment  of  torture 
more  horrid  than  I  ever  had  Iconceived,  when  a 
loudy  sharp  cry  rung  out  just  behind  me,  and  at 
the  same  instant  a  coil  of  rope  fell  beside  me  as  a 
voice  called  out  in  broken  English, 

**  Hold  en  !**  and  clutching  the  cord  mechani- 
cally, I  felt  myself  drawn  rapidly  in  among  the 
breakers,  while  the  enormous  monster  perceiving 
be  was  about  to  be  disappointed  of  his  prey,  struck 
the  waves  wildly  with  his  tail,  and  dashed  like 
lightning  after  me. 

**  In  with  him,  hand  over  hand/*  shouted  a  voice 
in  the  boat  which  had  so  opportunely  arrived,  and 
whirled  along  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  I  felt 
myself  jerked  into  one  of  the  flat-botlomed  boats 
common  on  the  coast  almost  as  soon  as  I  had 
grasped  the  rope.  At  the  same  instant  a  thunder- 
ing  cheer  rung  from  the  crew  outside  the  surf — 
but  forgetful  of  every  thing  but  my  wonderful  pre- 
servation, I  fell  down  on  my  knees-  and  thanked 
God  that  I  was  alive.  When  again  I  looked 
around,  I  saw  we  were  riding  in  upon  the  surf  and, 
that  the  huge  monster  disappointed  of  his  prey  bad 
suddenly  sheered  out  to  sea  as  we  entered  the  foam 
of  the  breakers.  We  were  soon  landed  safe  upon 
the  coasts  and  I  had  then  time  to  leam  the  manner 
of  my  deliverance.  We  had  happily  been  seen, 
and  a  boat  had  put  off  to  rescue  us,  which  had  al- 
ready taken  up  several  of  our  crew,  when  they  dis- 
covered me  struggling  against  the  current,  and  had 
come  at  once  to  my  aid,  and  had  I  not  been  so 
much  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  save  poor  Harry, 
I  woukl  have  noticeed  their  approach  sooner.  As 
it  was,  only  four  of  our  crew  were  lost  Poor  Har- 
ry, thank  God !  was  washed  on  shore  that  same  af- 
ternoon, and  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  ship 
when  they  heard  of  his  untimely  end.  Few  of  \it 
that  would  not,  at  that  moment,  have  died  to  bring 
him  back  to  life.  Even  the  old  quarter-iRa$ter  wept 
over  his  little  grave ;  and  the  good  chaplain  as  he 
read  the  service  with  a  faltering  voice,  watered  the 
grave  with  his  tears.  Poor  little  fellow,  they  laid 
him  there  in  his  narrow  home,  far  from  his  land 
and  those  he  loved,  and  he  too  so  young  that  he 
was  fitter  to  be  by  his  mother*s  side  than  buffeting 
the  fearful  surf.  But  it  is  all  over.  How  his  bright 
hopes  were  crushed  !  I  have  never  thought  of  that 
fearful  day  without  mingled  gratitude  and  sorrow, 
— and  so  vividly  was  it  impressed  upon  me  that  I 
shrunk  from  spsakiiig  of  it  even  to  those  I  loved 
the  most  But  to-night,  Mary,  I  have  broken  the 
aileoce, — and  now,  bve,"  he  added  sadly,  "  will 
yon  forget  the  reason  why  I  made  that  sketch  V 

*'  Forget  iC*  answered  the  youns  wife,  looking 
Qp,  with  her  blue  eyes  swimming  with  tears  **  oh 
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Written  for  ths  Casket. 
BATTLE  SONG  OF  THE  INVADED. 

*^Emori  potins  quittn  seroirepraiiat.^* 

The  foe,  the  foe !  they  com**,  they  come  I 

Light  up  the  beacon  pyre. 
Let  every  hill  and  mountain  home 

Give  back  the  signal  tire. 
And  wave  the  red-cross  on  the  night. 

The  blood-red  cross  of  war— 
What  though  we  perish  in  the  fight, 

Our  fathers  died  before  i 

Up,  meet  the  foe— on,  to  the  strife ! 

Fur  freemen^s  blades  we  hold. 
And  hands  that  fight  for  land  and  life 

Fight  not  like  those  forgoki ! 
Give  shout  and  banner  to  the  gale. 

The  irumpei— peal  ic  forth, 
Till  our  sonsV^ur  down  from  every  vale 

Like  snow  tlakes  from  (he  north. 

Hark  I  lo«-their  shouts  upon  the  breeze. 

Their  banners  in  (he  sun. 
And  Uke  the  thunder  ot  the  seas 

Their  deep  tread  rumbles  on  ! 
We'll  meet  them  here  on  each  bold  height, 

In  every  glen  make  head  ;— 
God  give  the  battle  to  the  right ! 

We  will  be  free  or  dead  I 

We  stand  on  eacred,  holy  ground. 

Where  rbousand  memVies  meet. 
Oar  fathers*  homes  are  all  arsund, 

Their  graves  beneath  our  feet. 
Our  roofs  are  smouldering  far  and  wide 

That  late  smiled  in  the' sun, 
Our  brides  are  weeping  at  our  side, 

Gods  \  let  the  foe  cotne  on ! 

Hurrah !  hurrah  !  he  gleams  in  sight. 

It  fires  the  brain  to  see 
How  the  proud  spoiler  flashes  bright 

In  war's  gay  panoply ! 
We*ll  show  him  that  our  fathers*  brands 

Nor  rust  nor  time  can  slay. 
With  tramp  and  shout,  bold  hearts  and  hai>ds. 

Up,  freemen,  and  away  I 

The  work  is  done,  the  strife  is  o*er. 

The  whirlwind  thundered  by, — 
There's  not  from  hill  to  ocean  shore, 

A  foeman  left  to  die. 
Our  brides  are  thronging  every  height, 

They  wave  us  weepiog  home, — 
God  gives  the  battle  to  the  right, 

Back  to  our  hearth-stones  come ! 
Hay.  183a  CHILDERS. 
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THE  LOVE  OP  FAME. 


THE   LOVE 


Written  for  LHe  Gacket. 
O  F    FA  ME. 


O  yon,  whom  vanitv*<  I'ght  bark  conveys 
O^  Faroe's  mad  voyage  by  the  winds  of  Praise  ; 
With  what  a  ehiftinf  gale  your  coutte  you  ply. 
For  ever  sunk  too  low,  or  borne  too  hif  N ; 
Who  paniu  for  glory  finds  but  short  rc|K>sc, 
A  breath  revives  him  or  a  breath  overthrows. 

PUPE. 

Every  inquiry  that  tends  to  improve  the  morals 
and  happiness  of  the  world,  every  argument  lahose 
object  it  is  to  make  mankind  think  for  themselves, 
and  thus  shake  off  that  slayish  uniformity  obser- 
vable in  modem  manners,  is  entitled'  to  praise. — 
The  mind  which  has  for  a  length  of  time  imbibed 
a  peculiar  train  of  ideas,  or  which  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  adopt,  .with  sluggish  indifference,  the 
opinions  of  olheri:,  will  be  rarely  found  capable  of 
generous  or  manly  exertions;  the  appearance  of 
difficulty  disheartens,  the  prospect  ixf  opposition 
drives  it  to  despair,  until  at  last  it  sinks  into 
langor  and  debility,  exclaiming,  like  Gray's  Proph- 
etess, 

*' Leave  me,  leave  me,  to  repose." 

To  oppose  this  mental  degeneracy  it  has  been  the 
object  of  all  ages  and  nations  to  excite  a  love  of 
fame ;  it  has  been  contended  that  "  the  respect  and 
attention  of  the  world  during  life,  and  its  applauses 
after  death,  are  sure  means  of  exciting  the  mind  to 
virtue ;  that  Providence  has  implanted  in  the  hu- 
man breast  a  love  of  distinction  ;  and  that  to  attain 
this  end  man  will  undergo  hardships  of  every  kind, 
and  sometimes  even  death  itself."  This  argument 
has  at  first  sight  a  very  prepossessing  appearance ; 
but  upon  nearer  inspection  will  be  found  replete 
with  errors  of  a  very  pernicious  tendency.  The 
public  mind  is  easily  imposed  upon ;  in  whatever 
light  we  view  it,  we  can  make  nothing  more  of  it 
than  the  collected  mind  of  individuals,  many  of 
them  prejudiced,  many  vicious,  and  many  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the  candidate  whe  solicits 
their  suffragb.  Is  the  sentence  of  a  hosiy  like  this 
to  direct  our  views  and  actions  1  Shall  this  "  many 
headed  beast''  possess  the  metamorphic  power  of 
making  vice  virtue,  and  virtue  vice  f  Every  un- 
prejudiced observer  must  in  an  instant  be  struck 
with  the  absurdity  of  such  a  tribunal,  whose  means 
of  information  are  so  vague  and  uncertain,  and 
whose  wayward  decisions  will  frequently  confer 
honors  upon  successful  roguery,  and  sink  modest 
worth  into  neglect  and  oblivion. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  dictates  of  rea«on, 
though  men  of  enlightened  understanding  are  con- 
vinced that  true  philosophy  teaches  us  to  follow 
virtue,  the  substantial  good,  rather  than  lame,  her 
uncertain  handmaid,  poets  and  writers  of  every  de- 
■cripdon,  have  ever  fondly  adhered  to  the  idea  of 
the  immortality  of  their  works. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  mention  the  number 
of  ancients  who  have  thus  proudly  arrogated  im- 
mortality to  their  various,  compositions,  or  the  more 
specious  and  humble  insinuations  of  tlie  modems, 
all  ultimately  tending  to  the  same  goaL    To  en- 


deavor at  once  to  root  out  a  paasion  which  error 
has  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  breast, 
would  be  alike  prettumptuous  and  vain ;  but  it  Biay 
diminish  the  ostentatious  swell  of  human  greatness 
to  reflect,  that  the  shouts  of  a  multitude  are  at  best 
a  very  equivocal  symptom  of  merit,  since  fame»  as 
has  been  well  observed, 

'*  Not  m»re  stirvivea  from  Bood  thfin  ev.l  deeds 
Thp  nspiring  you  h  who  fir«d  the  Eph«^ti«»n  dome 
Ouilivcain  fame  ihe  piois  fool  that  rais'd  it-** 
It  may  also  aflord  consolation  to  those  who  prefer 
the  practice  of  virtue  to  the  public  display  of   it, 
that  as  men  improve  in  knowledge,  character  will 
find  its  tme  level ;  that  it  is  the  characteristic  of  bar- 
barous and  bigotted  nations  to  be  satisfied  and  de- 
ceived by  external  splendor,  and  that  in  process  of 
time  the  actions  of  men  must  appear  in  their  proper 
light,  and  the  immortality  which  they  vainly  as- 
sumed will  be  no  more ;  or  at  least  be  converted, 
like  that  of  the  original  depredators  of  the  world, 
into  an  immortality  of  contcmpL 

Among  the  writers  who  have  Endeavored  to  ex- 
pose the  emptiness  of  fame,  and  the  foolidi  vanity 
of  those  who  toil  in  pursuit  of  it,  few  make  a  more 
distinguished  figure  than  the  author  of  the  mell 
known  **  Essay  on  Man,"  a  work  which,  however 
erroneous  it  may  be,  as  to  its  general  philosophy, 
must  ever  be  admired  for  the  excellency  of  its  prac- 
tical maxims,  and  the  concise,  though  ebergetie, 
language  in  which  they  are  elothed  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

*  Fam')  but  from  dea'h  a  villained  name  can  save. 
A^  JQsticc  rears  his  body  from  the  grave ; 
Wh'n  ^hit  fo  oblivion  hotter  were  cons^gn'd 
Is  hung  on  hish  to  poison  h  ilf  mankind.** 

The  reader  is  at  a  los)  which  to  admire  moat,  the 
truth  of  the  observation,  or  the  pointed  and  epi- 
grammatic manner  in  which  it  is  expressed;  the 
equivoque  on  the  last  ime, 

" Is hing on  high  to pVtson  half  minkiad,** 

is  peculiarly  happy,  while  the  doctrine  inculcated 
of  the  folly  of  placing  in  a  conspicuot^s  point  of 
view  those  vices  which  should  be  quietly  8afi*ered 
to  sUde  into  oblivion,  can  never  be  stifiicienUy  ad- 
mired. 

An  acute  and  ingenious  philosopher  of  the  pre* 
sent  day  ha^  exhibited,  in  a  masterly  manner,  the 
dreadful  consequences  that  frequently  result  from 
an  obstinate  attachment  to  reputation.  But  when 
the  same  author,  in  a  work  of  profound  investiga- 
tion and  philosophic  research,  would  .propose  a 
new  system  of  government,  visionary  indeed  in 
some  points,  but  in  others  **  devoutly  to  be  wished,'! 
and, places  the  love  of  distinetion  among  the  high- 
est motives  to  the  exercise  of  virtues  and  talents, 
herein  he  seems  to  contradict  himself.  That  an 
obstinate  attachment  to  honor  or  reputation  will 
frequently  produce  the  e&cts  he  so  forcibly  re- 
presents, must  be  allowed ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
a  love  of  distinction,  if  it  mean  any  thing  diflferent 
from  a  love  of  honor,  will  probably  produce  eflbcts 
neatly  similar.    In  truth,  neither  distinction  nar 
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hnnor  should  be  oflered  to  rational  beini^"  as  >'>- 
docementt  to  the  practice  of  virfue.  We  have 
■een  that  these  can  be  procured  by  the  resemblance 
of  virtue  as  well  and  frequently  better  than  by  the 
Teality ;  and  as  loni^  as  this  mode  of  considering 
the  aobject  continues,  so  long  will  indolence,  vani- 
Xjf  and  vice  continue  to  daszle  and  deceive  the 
'World.  If  mankind  could  be  once  convinced,  that 
to  practice  virtue  is  to  promote  the  general  interest, 
the  advantages  that  would  result  from  such  a  mea- 
sore,  and  the  universal  increase  of  ease  and  hap- 
piness resulting  from  it,  were  exhibited  in  the 
strong  coloring  of  reason,  and  at  the  same  time 
adapted  to  the  meanest  capacity,  uoquesiionably 
more  general  good  would  be  produced  than  by 
holding  forth  rewards,  which  it  is  insulting  to  offer, 
and  venal  to  accept,  and  which,  instead  of  mend- 
ing, have ,  fiom  their  very  essence  a  tendency  to 
corrupt,  by  clothing  virtue  in  the  garb  of  selfish- 
ness and  venality.  C.  B.  B. 
Philadelphia.  M  >y  36.  1830. 

Written  ftfr  the  Csskftt. 

WOMAN'S  SUFFERINGS. 

Man  may  experience  a  reverse  of  fortune,  he  may 
be  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  affliction,  bowed 
down  with  poverty  and  want,  he  may  be  deserted* 
by  friends,  and  subject  to  the  persecution  of  his 
enemies,  yet  his  manly  spirit  should  not  droop 
•nder  sufferings  so  heart  rending  in  theif  efTect^,  and 
the  strength  of  hij  intellect,  and  the  courage  of  his 
nature  will  endow  him  with  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion to  surmount  every  difficulty,  and  prepare  him 
for  every  change.  But  how  different  with  woman, 
a  more  tender  flower  of  the  garden  of  croaMon. 
How  oft  have  the  fond  and  cherished  hopes  of  a  kind 
mother  been  frustrated  ?  how  oil  the  happiness  and 
peace  of  mind  of  a  lovely  daughter  been  destroyed  1 
how  oh  the  bright  prospects  of  a  fond  sister  been 
clouded  by  adversity  1 

Man  may  talk  of  his  sorrows  and  his  trials, — he 
may  murmur  at  the  unhnppiness  of  his  lot, — his 
spirits  may  droop,  and  his  feelings  become  agonised 
by  the  ills  of  life, — imt  what  are  his  sorrows  in 
comparison  with  those  of  woman  ?  the  activity  of 
business  will  Ftrip  them  of  their  terrors ;  the  bustle 
and  tumult  of  the  world,  will  in  a  measure  obliterate 
them  from  hid  remembrance,  but  it  is  not  thus  with 
woman.  She  cannot,  like  man,  traverse  the  dis- 
tant countries  of  the  earth  :  she  cannot,  like  him, 
interest  herself  in  the  political  afialrs  of  the  nation. 
Oh,  no  !  her  home  is  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  if 
the  **  star  spangled  banner"  of  her  country  is  only 
honored  and  respected  'tis  all  that  she  desires. 

It  may  here,  with  propriety,  be  asked,  what  so 
often  mcreases  the  sufferings  of  the  female  heart  ? 
Is  it  not  the  inconstancy  of  m%n  1  For  whose  sake 
does  she  leave  her  kindred  and  her  home  I  To 
whom  docs  she  cling  with  a  fond  embrace  when 
friends  and  the  world  have  forsaken  herl 

Oh !  if  there  ia  a  tie  sacred  on  earth  'tis  that 
which  binds  man  to  his  kindred  spirit.  Who  so 
near  to  him  as  the  companion  of  his  bosom  !  And 
y0i  *tb  not  often  that  roan  appreciates  the  kindness 


and  sincerity  of  the  female  heart,— he  does  not  set 
a  proper  value  upon  a  gem  so  pnkluctive  of  happi- 
ness to  tha  possessor ;  and  he  treats  with  unkind- 
neas  and  disdain,  the  best  and  noblest  friend  he  can 
boast  of  possessing.  -      U.  H.  J« 

New  York.  May  18.  J 830. 

THE   BRIDEGROOM'S    DREAM. 

BT  Mas.  CRAWFORD. 

I  heard  a  voice  call, 

As  a  voice  trom  the  tomb — 
**Make  ready  the  pail! 

Weave  the  chaplet  of  gloom  I 
There's  a  lip  breathing  giadness, 

A  cheek  like  the  rose, 
Will  wax- wan  in  its  sadness 

Ere  to-morrow  shall  close." 

The  voice  died  away, 

As  the  breath  of  the  wind, 
And  the  blnshes  of  day 

Chased  the  dream  Irum  my  mind ; 
And  I  heard  the  sweet  breathin;^ 

Of  love  at^my  side, 
And  saw  a  smile  wreathing  ' 

The  Iip3  of  my  bride. 

There  were  many  that  day 

To  feast  in  the  hall. 
And  the  harper  sang  gay 

Hij  blithe  welcome  to  all; 
There  was  jesting,  and  quaffing 

From  goblets  of  gold. 
And  the  young  maidens  laughing 

At  ^ales  of  the  old. 

The  day  waned  apace, 

And  the  day  "  Kan  to  gleam," 
When  I  looked  on  ihe  Idce 

Of  my  bride ;  and  my  dream 
Chased  the  spirit  ot  lightness ; 

Far  gone  was  her  bloom, 
And  unearthly  the  whiteness 

That  reigned  in  its  room. 

AikI  I  beard  the  voice  call. 

As  a  voice  Irom  the  tomb. — 
**  Make  ready  the  pall, 

Weave  the  chaplet  of  ftloom  I" 
And  the  lip  breathing  gladness 

Forgot  its  sweet  tone, 
And  1  stood  in  my  sadness 

Unloved  and  alone. 

And  I  felt  in  my  mind. 

That  the  judgment  was  wise, 
For  love  had  untwined 

My  soul  from  the  skies ; 
And  affection  more  cherished 

Than  heaven*s  sweet  grace,  * 

Like  the  flowers  that  have  perished, 

But  darkness  embrace. 
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Written  for  the  Casket. 

STOCKINGS. 


BLUE 

BT   JEftEUT    saOBT,  XS<i. 

*' Maoamc  Malapbopob— Alas !  how  few  gentUnen. 
now  ■•cay-*.  k"<»w  h'»w  to  vaiuo  the  ineffechtal  q««aluitt 
of  womec."— TAe  hiwls 

**  A  chapter  on  Blue-stockings !"  said  we,  as  we 
picked  up  an  old  novel  called  Blue-stocking  HalL 
So  we  sat  down  and  began  to  think  of  our  blue- 
stocking friends. 

There  is  nothing  like  this  sitting  down  to  think. 
The  fact  is,  men  may  say  what  they  please,  but  this  Is 
any  thing  but  a  thinking  world,  and  civilisation  seema^ 
to  have  pat  thinkers  to  the  ban  of  society.  Any 
way,  therefore,  by  which  men  may  be  made  ^ to 
think,  ought  to  receive  the  commendation  of  every 
moral  philosopher.  We  should  like  to  kilow  who 
invented  chairs,  pens,  paper,  ind  the  other  appara- 
tus of  your  systematic  thinker.  He  must,  at  any 
rate,  have  been  a  rare  fellow.  Byron  says, 
'*  A  small  drop  o|  ink 

Falling  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  produces 

That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
shrink  ;'* 
and  yet  this  genius,  by  the  mere  invention  of  ea^ 
chairs  and  escritoires,  has  set  the  braiRS  of  man- 
kind agog  ever  since.  The  mechanic  beats  the 
poet !  Really  he  must  have  been  a  divine  fellow — 
that  same  author  of  the  thinker's  panacea— a  merry 
singing  fire  and  a  well  cuishioned  chair.  One  must 
be  a  dunce,  indeed,  if  these  pleasant  accompani- 
ments do  not  set  the  inner  man  t  work. 

We  remember  the  first  time  we  heard  of  a  Blue- 
stocking. We  were  then  a  little  shaver,  vtith  blue- 
ish  sandy  hair,  the  adorer  of  tops  and  marbles,  a 
'  very  Caligula  on  sugar  plumbs,  and  utterly  given 
to  mischief.  **  Blue-stocking,"  we  said,  as  glancing 
at  the  young  lady  thus  called,  our  eye  fell  on  the 
most  delicate  rose-colored  silk  hose  that  ever  set 
oil  a  pretty  foot.  "  Blue-stocking !" — she  was  a 
Uvely  girl,  and  yet  at  the  word  a  whole  bevy  of 
dandies  took  flight  like  a  flock  of  startled  partridges. 
We  were  a  bit  of  a  logician,  and  in  a  small  way 
quite  a  philosopher:  but  it  puzzled  us  that  wearing 
blue-stockings  should  make  a  lady  hateful.  We 
looked  again  but  there  were  the  rosy  feet,  that 
"*  like  little  mice  peeped  in  and  out,*'  so  sweet,  so 
petite,  so  delioate  that  we  coukl — for  even  then  we 
loved  a  pretty  foot — have  almost  worshipped  them. 
At  last  we  remembered  that  our  old  sour,  crabbed. 
Aunt  Margaret,  as  stingy  an  old  witch  as  was 
ever  seen,  and  who  never  gave  us  either  pennies  or 
sugar  plums,  wore  blue  yam  stockings;  and  at 
once  it  flashed  upon  us  that  these  gentlemen  had 
seen  Aunt  Margaret  too.  We  did  not  wonder  they 
ran  away.    Association  is  every  thing. 

But  what  ia  a  Blue-stocking  t  We  never  heard 
two  gentlemen  agree  exactly  to  the  same  answer. 
Yet  one  thing,  at  least,  is  certain — a  Blue-stocking 
mugt  be  a  woman !  It  would  be  a  perversion  of  lan- 
guage, a  kind  of  Wierwry  felo-de-ae  to  call  a  matter-of- 
fact  gentleman  by  that  uncouth  name.  The  very 
dead  would  come  forth  against  it    OKI  ladies  in 


hoops,  stiiliog-fleet's  whole  cortege,  Hannah  More 
and  her  sisters,  and  the  ghosts  of  t^  first  blues  m 
rrmste,  would  rise  up  to  shake  thehr  grisly  locks, 
and  confound  the  atrocious  felon.  What  a  resort 
rection  there  would  be !  It  would  be  worse  than 
Dean  Swift's  battle  of  the  books.  We  have  al- 
ways heard  that  ghosts  were  white,  but  we  suppose 
these,  in  very  spite,  would  be  blue.  Ah !  there  is  no- 
thing, after  all,  like  sticking  to  one's  rights. 

But  what  are  Blue-stockings?  We  stopped,  the 
other  night,  to  see  a  lady  friend.  As  we  passed 
up  the  hail,  a  confused  chatter  from  the  parlor 
startled  us.  It  was  like  the  hum  "  from  innumera- 
ble tongues,"  or  the  fabled  hissing  in  Paradise  Lost. 
We  cautiously  opened  the  door,  and  lo !  a  Lyceum 
was  inside.  Hers  was  a  lady  declaiming  on  Geo- 
logy, there  one  disputing  on  Metaphysics ;  by  our 
side  two  female  aavaria,  grave  as  doctors  of  tho 
Sarbonne,  were  settling  a  knotty  point  in  Dialec- 
tics ;  and  on  a  sofa  in  one  corner,  was  a  fair  giri 
con^^nding  for  some  dry  abstraction  in  Theology, 
and  shaking,  in  her  ardor,  her  dark  nnglets  from 
one  of  the  sweetest  faces  we  ever  saw.  Hosts  of 
sour-looking  maidens,  lean,  thin,  chalky,  candavcr- 
ous,  were  scattered  in  noisy  groups  around  the 
room.  Yonder  was  a  visage  that  would  have  made 
an  ascetic  of  a  king,  and  further  on  a  shape  that 
would  have  scared  even  Vulcan  from  heaven.  The 
few  pretty  girls  there  seemed  cither  lost  or  dement- 
ed. They  flashed  like  star-light  over  the  motley 
assembly.  To  finish  the  group,  a  sunny  sweet 
sixteen,  with  her  blue,  swimming  eye  turned  hea- 
venward, was  standing  by  the  library-like  centre 
table,  and  talking  astronomically  of  the  lost  Plciade. 
Alas! 

'*She  also  bad  a  twilight  tinge  of  blot**— 

how  we  longed,  but  in  vain,  for  some  wild  Sappho- 
like burst  on  the  immortal  stars,  some  kindling  as- 
piration from  those  pure  Madonna  lips. 

"  Mr.  Short,  do  you  admire  the  Principia  !" — 
We  turned,  and  a  lovely  sylph,  just  budding  into 
womanhood,  held  up  before  us  the  philosopher's 
undying  work.  Her  voice  was  sweet  as  the  carol 
of  a  bird.  She  had  an  eye  too  that  flashed 
magnificently.  Had  she  been  on  the  stage  she 
might  have  rivalled  Malibran.  She  would  have 
brought  down  thunders  at  Drury  Lane.  And  yet 
she  had  learned  to  despise  music :  she  neither  sang 
nor  played.   Alas !  alas !  for  the  Blue-stockings. 

**-  Oh  !  what  a  sweet  battery !"  whispered  one  ae 
we  paused,  not  on  the  quay  at  New  York,  but  by 
a  powerful  galvanic  apparatus,  which  might  have 
raised  the  dead,  "  how  I  should  like  to  have  one,  it 
is  so  beautiful,  so  charming,  so  drligbtful,  now 
ain  it,  Mr.  Short!"  and  looking  up  into  oyr  face 
with  a  most  witching  pair  of  eyes,  soft  and  dreamy 
as  a  star-light  night,  she  began  to  talk  of  re- 
torts, gases,  vapors,  baths,  and  the  whole  jargoo  of 
chemistry.  And  yet  though  that  sweet  girl  wm 
soon  to  be  msrried — she  could  not  make  a  cup  of 
ce(lee.  Heaven  save  the  mark,  what  is  the  worUI 
coming  to  ? 

We  took  up  our  hat  and  dropped  in  to  see  • 
belle.    We  thought  hen,  at  least,  we  slMold  b» 
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safe ;  Imt  she  had  jutt  been  to  hear  Mr.  Combe, 
and  was  stark,  raving,  distractedly  mad  on  Phreno- 
logy. She  eyed  our  head  like  a  hawk.  We  trem- 
bled lest  our  whole  heart  should  he  laid  bare. — 
Thank  heaven !  we  did  not  love  her — she  would 
have  found  it  oat  in  a  twinkling.  **  Oh,  so  plain, 
so  charming  a  science,  the  dear  man  is  quite  a 
philosopher,  I  declare!**  and  for  nearly  an  hour 
ahe  ran  on  about  Grail  and  Spursheim,  develop- 
ments, veneration,  caasality,  ideality,  nnd  the  rest 
of  the  clatter  of  the  sublime  science.  In  vain  we 
tried  to  interest  her  on  her  old  themes.  Balls,  con- 
certs, books,  the  opera  had  no  eflfcct  Even  Ma- 
dame Gauben*s  millinery  had  lost  its  charm.  She 
bad  caught  the  epidemic  and  a  very  Antinous  could 
not  have  stopped  her.  We  left  in  denpnir,  wonder- 
ing if  things  kept  on,  whether  by  the  twentieth 
century,  the  race  of  women  as  they  uned  to  exist, 
would  not  be  extinct ;  the  arts  of  sewing,  knitting, 
and  even  coquetting  be  lost,  and  only  a  few  hout^s 
wives  left,  libo  fossil  remains,  to  convince  an  in- 
credulous  posterity  tliat  4k^  things  actually  had 
been. 

Are  we  not  coming  to  a  doleful  pass  1  Blue- 
stockings increase  with  frightful  rapidity.  They 
meet  us  at  every  comer,  cross  our  path  in  every 
parlor,  sit  behind  and  before  us  in  church,  and  tor- 
ment us,  poor  mortals,  eternally  with  their  pre- 
aeace.  A  Blue-stocking  is  manifestly  against  the 
course  of  nature,  they  were  never  intended  for  so- 
oal,  domei^tic,  civilised  life,  and  they  do  all  they 
can,  by  making  the  female  character  onpoetic,  to 
destroy  that  high  and  exalted  feeling  for  the  sex, 
which  Uhs  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  days 
of  chivalry.  But  those  gorgeous  days  have  gone  ! 
The  age  of  common  sense  and  Blue-stockings  has 
sQcceeded,  and  the  glory  of  woman  has  departed 
forever.  Does  any  one  dovbt  now  that  a  Blue- 
stocking is  unnatural  ?  If  they  do  we  will  clinch 
the  argument  by  saying  with  the  Dutchman  in  the 
legislature,  that  if  heaven  intended  women  to  be 
bines,  they  would  have  been  bom  so.  The  old 
dondcr-head  was  no  bad  philosopher. 

lingular  as  it  may  seem  we  never  met  hot  one 
perfect  sample  of  this  class  of  animals ;  but  she 
was  indeed 

**  Most  darkly,  sofily,  beautifully  blue  ."• 

The  very  incarnation  of  the  dreadful  idea,  a  pure, , 
iiiiadulteratf>d  specimen  of  a  literary  fright,  with 
more  books  in  her  brain  than  needles  in  her  house- 
wife, and  withal  a  most  utter  contempt  lor  the 
domestic  duties  of  her  sex.  Most  of  them  have 
some  little  longing  left  for  these,  as  the  outcast 
spirits  are  said  to  linger  afar  afed  gaze  on  their  lost 
thrones— but  she  was  an  unmitigated,  vndeficated 
blue.  The  dear  misguided  angel  was  so  in  love  with 
science  t^at  she  vowed  herself  to  perpetual  virgi- 
nity, lest  the  cares  of  a  married  life  i^hould  inter- 
fere with  her  literary  leisure.  She  u  still  a  lone- 
ly maid,  wooing  learning  and  philosophy  to  her 
anna,  and  anathametiwing  |»oetry  and  us  lords  of 
creation  together.  We  hope  she  is  not  eloquent, 
fer  ihoald  she  preach  a  crusade  against  matrimony 


I  what  would  become  of  ns  bachelors,  the  world* 
and  the  next  generation  ?  We  say  it  with  grief, 
should  this  literary  herroitess  found  a  nunneryt 
become  tlie  lady  abbess,  and  die  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity,  she  would  certainly  be  sainted  by  the 
blues.  Just  think  uf  a  blue  saint !  **  Mercy  upon 
us,**  as  the  old  lady  says  in  the  play,  "  what  will 
they  be  at  next  V*  But  this  is  an  age  of  steam, 
and  at  this  rate  Campbeirs  last  roan  will  be  upon 
us  in  a  twinkling. 

•*  Come  here,  Mr.  Shojt,  do,**  said  a  brilliant 
creature,  beckoning  to  us  with  her  fairy  hand, 
*•  what  is  this  t-T-I've  positively  forgot  iu  name," 
and  the  sweet  tyro  in  minerals  held  up  in  her  long, 
taper,  jewelled  lingers,  a  couple  of  pieces  of  un- 
cttuth  rock.  We  have  met  this  once  startlingly 
fascinating  creature  since :  tHit  it  is  impossible  to 
converve  with  her  unless  you  are  a  confirmed 
Mineralogist,  or  carry,  for  reference,  Ly ell's  Geo- 
logy under  your  arm.  "  Oh  !  the  times — the  man- 
ners!*' Ciceio  when  he  thundered  forth  that  im- 
mortal sentence  against  Cataline,  must  hate  just 
come  from  a  bevy  of  Blue-stocking  belles. 

We  once  dined  with  an  old  schoolmate  we  had 
not  met  for  )earfl.  We  had  never  seen  his  wife 
before.  She  was  rather  a  clever  looking  woman, 
with  a  fine,  full,  queenly  form,  and  a  reach  of  lan- 
guage, in  tlie  way  of  didactics,  that  was  perfectly 
astounding.  But  such  a  dinner!  One  thing  was 
underdone,  and  another  overdone.  The  coffee  was 
slops,  and  the  potatoes  vegetable  brick-bats.  The 
spoons  were  tarnished,  the  table-cloth  a  charming 
yellow,  the  knives  spotted  and  rusty,  and  ihi* 
whole  room  bare,  uncomfortable,  and  b\Lt  half  in 
order.  There  was  a  tawdry  cleanliness  about  it 
— if  wemay  coin  a  word — which  was  dreadfully 
repulsive  to  one  used  to  the  exact  neatness  of 
Quaker  house-wifery.  Yet  the  lady  was  plessing, 
seemed  devotedly  to  love  her  husband,  and  with  a 
charming  prescience  foresaw  and  supplied  all  bin 
little  wants.  Still  he  seemed  uneasy,  perhs|>s  un- 
happy. We  could  not  account  for  it.  At  la^t  j-he 
turned  to  us,  and  dwelling  for  awhile  on  the  coffee, 
flew  off  in  a  tangent  to  Mocha,  Araby,  Egypt, 
Cleopatra,  Anthony,  and  Bome,  fascinated  us  liy  a 
few  choice,  though  not  novel  sentiments,  and  fin- 
ished with  a  quotation  from  an  ode  of  Horace. — 
The  secret  was  out.  That  old  scoundrel  of  a  Latin 
had  spoiled  an  honest- hearted  fellow*s  happiness  for 
life !  The  wife  had  been  scanning  Virgil  when 
she  should  have  been  white-washing  her  house. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  unmarried  ladies.  We 
have  always  noticed  that,  with  few  exceptions,  a 
Blue-stocking  is  ugly,  or  old,  or  both.  True,  we 
have  known  a  few  lovely  creatures  to  be  stricken 
with  this  lunacy,  but  for  the  honor  of  human  na- 
ture, we  rejoice  that  they  are  rare.  Beauty  and 
Blue-stockings,  like  big  lect  and  gentlewomen,  rare- 
ly agree.  We  care  not  why,  but  such  is  the  fact ; 
and  as  the  old  chap  says  in  the  novel,  *'  we  take  it 
that  is  sufficient  for  the  present  enquiry.'*  If  you 
hear  of  a  new  Blue,  depend  upon  it,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  she  is  some  starched  old  maid,  fretting 
herself  into  fits,  and  taking  literature  and  sal-vo- 
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Utile  in  alternate  doses  to  restore  her.  In  short, 
the  being  a  Blue  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
lady  is  as  ugly  as  a  Gorgon,  and  has  a  voice  like  a 
saw.  What  a  bevy  of  Sirens  the  Blue-stockings 
of  the  nation  would  make,  if  by  some  magic,  they 
could  bo  gathered  together.  Wo  wish,  since  every 
thing  now-a-daysisdone  by  Conventions,  that  they 
would  call  a  convention  of  Blue-stockings.  Such  a 
motley  assembly  as  they  would  make  1  What  a  set 
of  outlandish  animals  would  come  trooping  up  to 
the  Congress !  They  would  resemble  the  droves 
from  all  quartecp  that  we  see  marching  into  Noah's 
ark  in  the  magic  lantern.  And  then  what  a  sight 
these  nondescripts  would  present  after  they  had 
organised  and  got  into  debate.  Here  a  fairy  with 
a  cross-eye,  theie  an  angel  with  a  squint ;  heie  a 
long,  lean  ghostess,  and  there  a  chubby  little 
witch ;  here  a  saffron-faced  declaimer,  and  there  a 
cadaverous  young  wit ;  here  one  with  a  long  neck, 
and  there  one  with  none  at  all ;  snub  noses  and 
hook  chins,  red  hair  and  bony  cheeks ;  spectacled 
and  bedizened ;  solemn  and  pompous ;  ail  lost  in 
tumultmous  debate ;  one  bawling  **  order ;''  and 
another  squeaking  **  hear  ;'*  pitching  and  tossing, 
screaming  and  screeching,  thumping,  stamping, 
chattering,  while  one  half  of  the  audience  falU  into 
fits  at  their  looks,  and  the  other  half  goes  off  into 
hysterics  at  their  voices.  Here  and  there,  per- 
haps, a  few  witching  creatures  might  be  seen  strug- 
gling like  stray  sunbeams  through  a  cloud  to  shed 
their  mellow  light  around  them.  Ah !  their  foot- 
steps through  that  assembly  would  be  like  music 
But  alas  !  such  beauteous  visitanta  would  be  hot 
stray  spirits  in  this  discordant  assembly. 

How  is  that  Blue-stockings  are  so  numerous  ? 
Why  is  the  malady  so  popular  1  It  must  be  be- 
cause it  is  new.  It  is  the  creature  of  yesterday, 
fashioned  by  the  distorted  fancies  of  one  or  two  of 
our  lunatic  grandmothers,  and  so  unnatural  b  it 
that  in  the  whole  range  of  the  beautiful  such 
a  character  cannot  be  found.  In  the  world  of 
poetry,  where  the  female  character  b  brightest  of 
all,  is  it  not  singular  that  no  such  prodigy  can  be 
pointed  out  ?  Shakspeare,  perhaps,  has  excelled 
even  himself  in  the  enchanting  creatures  hb  genius 
has  created:  hb  magic  circle  teems  with  beings 
sweeter  than  imagination  has  conceived :  we  aae 
almost  rapt  beyond  ourselves  at  the  witching  beau- 
ties he  conjures  up  around  us,  and  yet  no  one  of 
all  the  number  was,  or  could  have  been  your  literary 
prodigy.  'i*he  very  elements  of  their  characters 
forbid  it.  The  grace  that  subdues  us,  th^  witchery 
that  enchants  us,  and  the  airy  beauty  that  melts 
us  into  admiration  are  all  made  up  of  the  softer  and 
sweeter  points  of  the  female  character.  From  the 
simple-hearted  Miranda  to  the  magnificent  Portia, 
there  b  the  same  feminine  beauty  in  all  they  say 
or  do.  They  charm  us  by  what  is  not  common 
with  ourselves.  They  are  not  seraphs,  nor  angeb, 
nor  prodigies,  but  tender,  endearing,  confiding  wo- 
men, and  in  that  lies  the  secriet  of  their  witchery. 
Shakspeare  knew  human  nature  deeply,  and  he 
has  given  his  heroines  those  qualities  which  God 
and  nature  give  them,  which  am  the  sweetest  and 


most  winning  in  creation,  and  with  which,  in  any 
clioie,  or  age,  or  society,  woman  can  steal  into  the 
heart.  Oh!  there  b  nothing  Hke  the  low,  and 
soothing  voice  of  woman. 

Yet  all  Shakspeare's  characters  please  us  by  the 
attributes  of  the  mind.  We  have  often  nocictHi, 
after  perusing  one  of  his  sweetest  plays,  and  when 
we  were  entranced  by  the  magic  of  an  Iraogeoe  or 
Rosalind,  that  we  could  not  remember  whethei  he 
had  called  them  beautiful  or  not,  or  if  we  coold 
what  was  the  style  of  their  beauty.  It  was  not 
the  face  or  the  form, — it  was  the  mind  thai  en- 
chanted us.  But  it  wa«  not  mind  aAer  the  manner 
of  the  present  age.  Even  Portia,  the  most  intel- 
lectual of  them  all,  has  a  power  pecolbrly  her  own. 
So  too  b  It  with  the  rest  '  The  deep  love  of  Dps- 
demena :  the  sweet  modo'tty  of  Imogene  :  tbe 
charming  wit  of  Beatrice:  the  Ireah  naivete  of 
Perdita :  Hermione,  Cordelia,  Helen,  Bianca, 
that  sweetest  creation  of  the  sweetest  poet's  fancy ; 
the  gentle,  beauteous  Rosalind,  are  they  not  all 
enchantresses  only  b^^use  they  have  the  hearts 
and  sympathies  of  women  ?  T^he  female  charae- 
ters  of  Shakspeare!  What  painter  has  imaged 
them  forth  1  A  Raphael,  a  I«awrence,  or  a  Sully 
might  attempt  it,  but  even  they,  alas !  would  hlL 
They  cannot  be  pictured — they  can  only  be  dream- 
ed of  as  you  read.  But  we  are  falling  into  a  rhap- 
sody. If  the  Blue-stockings  werato  heai  of  it  they 
would  torture  us  to  dekth. 

Yet  it  b  not  with  learned  ladies  we  war. — 
Rarities  should  never  be  belabored.  Ii  is*  only  with 
this  afi^tation  of  learning,  this  p^nr-  tting  of  hard 
words  that  are  not  understood,  thi»  <ensrless  clat- 
ter about  pudence  and  philosophy  that  ««-e  have 
dared  to  find  fault  with.  A  true  schular  is  rarely 
a  pedant :  and  a  well  read  lady  is  not  ofieti  a  Blue- 
stocking. The  wittiest  creature  wo  know  is  per- 
haps the  most  intellectual,  and  yet  \o\i  might 
know  her  for  months,  without  fathoming  her  ac- 
qnfrements. '  But  there  are  others, — we  cannot  say 
we  know  them,  for  we  always  fly  them — who  are 
nothing  but  a  clatter  of  words  they  mbpronounce 
and  sciences  they  guess  at.  You  cannot  enter 
their  boudoirs  wiliiout  stumbling  over  dusty  books 
at  every  step.  You  cannot  take  their  hands,  for 
they  are  fortified  with  walls  of  volumes, — and  as 
to  getting  down  on  your  knees,  after  the  manner 
of  your  fathers,  you  might  as  well  get  down  to  a 
library.  To  talk  of  a  pudding  would  give  them 
the  horrors — and  to  speak  of  a  kitchen  would  throw 
thi'm  into  fits.  Geometry  b  their  highest  Miss, 
house-wifery  they  leave  to  barbarians.  A  tutor 
in  green  spectacles  b  their  idea  of  an  Apollo,  and, 
if  they  had  hearts  tAbreak,  they  would  break  them  . 
for  a  pedagogue  ana  his  hiroh.  i 

Bat  we  grow  tiresome.  We  used  to  think  the 
Quaker  girls — **  iimplex  numditii»* — were  the 
finest  beings  for  wives,  but  alas !  they  seem  to 
catch  the  epidemic  quickest,  and  we  actually  know 
some  who  have  thoughts  of  retiring  into  a  desert 
and  pursuing  their  delightful  studies  in  solitary  se- 
clusion. To  be  sore  the  world  is  dreadfully  mono- 
tonous, and  the  mind  b  to  be  cultivated  hy  ail 
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lovers  of  the  rights  of  the  eex.  But  alas  !  for  us 
who  are  left  behind.  The  gay,  flippant,  fenseless 
ereatares  who  awirn  through  eor  bali'rooms  and 
flirt  with  our  fopH,  are  no  more  flt  to  be  the  com- 
panioiae  of  men  of  sense  than  Blue-stockings  are 
to  be  the  wives  of  christians.  All  paste-board  and  co- 
logne, conceit  anii  affectation,  a  kind  of  torment  in 
expectancy,  they  are  almost  the  only  ones  left  us  to 
woo,  win,  and  wed.  Really  at  this  rate  maniage 
is  but  a  splendid  misery  after  all. 

But  what  is  a  Blue-stockinf;  ?  If  you  do  not 
know  by  this  time  we  fear  you  never  will.  It  is  a 
woman,  a  bore,  a  pedcmt,  a  fright,  a  double-dyed 
literati,  a  stwan  in  a  boddice,  and  "  'a  that  and  'a 
that."  It  is  the  great  dread  of  all  gentlemen  of 
senf*e,  and  the  •*  sick  a  love**  of  fooli;<h  misses  and 
young  orators  of  the  parlor  lyceume ;  it  is,  in  short, 
a  startling,  shadowy,  undefined  roonstei,  n  kind  of 
intt-llectual  bug-bear,  to  frighten  the  good  bachelors 
of  this  age  out  of  their  wits,  and  keep  up  in  the 
nei<  a  decent  love  for  science.  A  Blue-stocking 
and  a  gho«l  are,  above  all  things,  tn  be  shunned. 
We  never  see  either,  but  we  begin,  like  a  good ! 
Catholic  to  exorcise  them.  We  lately  had  this ! 
**  BUie-stocking  Hall'*  sent  us  to  peruse,  but  we 
always  kept  it  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  rea<^  it 
in  bodily  fear  from  «•  Dear  Reader*'  to  "  finis."  We 
actually  trembled  l«tt  the  spirit  enchained  therein, 
sbopld  burst  its  shackles,  and  like  the  devil  in  ;the 
legend,  carry  us  off  through  the  window,  with  a 
smell  of  sulphur  and  a  sound  as  of  silver  instru- 
menu.    But  the  days  of  such  capers  have  passed. 

So  much  for  Blue-stockings.  They  ought  to  be 
exiled  to  some  Jonely  desert ;  and  we  propose  by 
way  of  conclusion,  that  a  Colonisation  society  be 
founded  to  settle  them  in  the  frigid  zone.  What  a 
line  idea  it  would  be  to  have  all  the  Blue-lights 
at  the  pole«  They  womld  soon  tell  us  prhat  makes 
the  Borealis. 

Wiitun  for  the  Casket. 
LINES  FOR  AN  ALBUM. 

**  Memento  me." 

When  years  shall  have  hurried 

Their  course  o'er  thy  brow, 
And  hopes  shall  lie  buried 

TlMt  gladden  ihee  now,— 
When  youth's  dreams  have  perished, 

It's  gfty  virions  flod. 
And  the  friends  thou  host  cherished 

Are  low  wiih  the  dead  ; — 
^  When  oW  tics  arc  all  broken, 

And  friendships  are  not, 
And  thou  hast  but  this  token. 

Forgetting,  forgot,-— 
Then  where'er  my  dwelling, 

Far.distant  or  near, 
This  page  shall  be  telling* 

Oiice  turned  he  here.  MORTON. 

Hoy.  1^. 
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On  the  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  rise 
the  branches  of  the  Youghiogeny  river.  The 
surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  woody,  and 
presents  strong  attractions  for  the  sportsman,  as 
does  also  the  river,  which  abounds  in  fish.  These 
were  the  principal  considerations  which  induced 
me,  in  the  autum  ef  the  year  1812,  to  ramble  forth 
with  my  dog  and  gun,  amid  uninhabiied  solitudes 
almost  unknown  to  humap  footseps,  and  where 
nothing  is  heard  but  the  rush  of  winds  and  the  roar 
of  waters.  On  the  second  day  afler  my  depature 
from  home,  pursuing  my  amusement  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  I  chanced  to  behold  a  small  boat,  fast- 
ened by  a  rope  of  twisted  grass  to  the  bank  of  the 
stream.  I  examined  it,^and  finding  it  in  good  condi- 
tion, I  determined  to  embrace  the  opportunity  that 
presented  itself  of  extending  my  sport,  and  my  fish- 
ing tackle  was  put  in  requisition.  I  entered  the  di- 
minutive vessel,  notwithstanding  the  remonstranci  s 
of  my  four-footed  companion,  who,  by  his  barking, 
whining,  and  delay  in  coming  on  board,  seemed  to 
entertain  manifold  o^bjections  to  the  conveyance  by 
water, — a  circumstance  which  somewhat  surprised 
me.  At  last,  however,  his  scruples  being  over- 
come, he  entered  into  the  boat,  and  we  rowed  off. 

My  success  fully  eifualled  my  expectations,  and 
evening  overtook  me  before  I  thought  of  desisting 
from  my  employment.  But  there  were  attractions 
to  a  lover  of  nature  which  forbade  my  leaving  the 
element  on  which  I  was  gitdiog  along.  I  have 
mentioned  that  it  was  autumn ;  immense  masses 
of  trees,  whose  fading  leaves  hung  trembling  from 
the  branches,  ready  to  be  borne  away  by  the  next 
gust,  spread  their  daik  brown  boundary  on  every 
side.  To  me  this  time  of  the  year  is  indescribably 
beautiful.  I  love  to  dwell  upon  those  sad  and 
melancholy  associations  that  suggest  themselves  to 
the  mind,  when  nature  in  her  garb  of  decay  pre- 
sents herself  to  the  eye ;  it  reminds  us,  that  human 
pride,  and  human  happiness,  like  tho  perishing 
things  around  us,  are  hastening  rapidly  on  to  their 
decline ;  that  the  spring  of  life  flies ;  that  the  sum- 
mer of  manhood  ]9asseth  away,  and  that  the  au- 
tumn of  our  existence  lingers  but  a  moment  for 
the  wi.-iter  of  death  vi  hich  shall  close  it  for  ever. 
The  light  winds  that  blew  over  the  waters  curled 
its  surface  in  waves  that,  breaking  as  they  fell, 
dashed  their  sparkling  foam  in  showers  around. 
The  SUB  was  sinking  Jjehind  the  mountains  in  the 
west,  and  shone  from  amidst  (he  surrounding 
clouds.  His  last  rays  glittered  on  the  waters,  and 
tinged  with  a  mellow  sombre  lustre  the  urab'^red 
foliage  of  the  trees.  The^  whole  scene  spoke  of 
peace  and  tranquility  ;  and  I  envy  not  the  bosom 
of  that  man  who  could  gaze  upon  it  with  one  un- 
holy thought,  or  let  one  evil  feeling  intrude  upon 
his  meditations.  As  I  proceeded,  the  beauty  of  tho 
surrounding  objects  increasrd.  Immense  oaks 
twisted  about  their  gigantic  branches  covered  with 
moss;  lofty  evergreens  expanded  their  dark  and 
gloomy  tops,  and  smaller  trees,  and  thick  shrubs, 
filled  up  the  spaces  between  the  larger  trunks,  so 
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as  to  form  nn  almost  impervious  maw  of  wood  and 
foliBs:e.  As  the  evening  advanced,  imag;inatioD 
took  a  wilder  range  and  added  to  the  natural  em- 
liellishments.  The  obscure  outline  of  the  punround- 
ing  forests  as»un.ed  grotesque  forms,  and  fancy  was 
busy  in  inventing  improbabilities,  and  clothing 
each  iil-dsfined  object  in  her  own  fairy  guises.  The 
blasted  and  leafe less  trunk  o(  a  lightning-scathed 
fane  would  assume  the  form  of  some  hundred- 
headed  ginnt  al>out  to  hurl  destruction  on  the 
weaker  fai>hions  of  nature.  As  the  motion  of  the 
bimt  varied  the  point  of  view,  the  objects  would 
change  tlieir  figure,  which  again,  from  the  same 
caune,  would  give  way  to  another,  and  another,  and 
another,  in  all  the  endless  varielv  of  lights  and  dis- 
tances. Distant  castles,  chivalric  knights,  captive 
damsels,  and  attendants,  dwarfs  and  squires,  with 
their  concomitant  monsters,  griflins,  dragons,  and 
all  the  creations  of  romance,  were  conjured  up  by 
the  fairy  wand  of  phantasy.  On  a  sudden,  the 
moon  burst  forth  in  all  her  silvery  lut^tre,  and  the 
sight  of  the  reality  effectually  Itanished  all  less  sub- 
stantial visions.  Thin  transparent  clouds,  so  light 
and  fragile  that  they  wemcd  scarce  to  afford  a  rest- 
ing place  for  the  moon-beams  that  trembled  on 
them,  glided  along  the  aky ;  the  denser  masses  that 
skirted  the  horizon  were  fringed  with  the  same 
radiance;  while  rising  above  them,  the  evening 
star  twinkled  with  its  solitary  rays.  I  could  not  be 
taid  to  feel  pleasure ;  it  was  rapture  that  throbbed  in 
my  heart  at  the  view  t  my  cares,  my  plans,  my  very 
existence,  were  forgotten  in  the  flood  of  intense 
emotions  that  overwelmcd  me  at  thus  beholding  in 
their  pride  of  loveliness  the  works  of  the  creating 
Spirit. 

In  the  moantime  the  boat  sailed  rapidly  onward, 
with  a  velocity  so  much  increased  that  it  awakened 
my  attention.  This,  however,  I  attributed  to  a 
rather  strong  breete  that  had  sprung  up.  My  dog. 
who  had  since  hi^entraiice  into  the  bout  lain  pretty 
quiet,  began  to  disturb  me  with  his  renewed  bark- 
ing-v,  fawnings,  and  supplicating  gestures.  T  ima- 
gined that  he  wished  to  land,  and  as  the  air  was 
becoming  chill,  I  felt  no  objection  to  comply  with 
his  wishes.  On  looking  around,  however,  and  see- 
ing no  fit  place  of  landing,  I  continued  my  course, 
hoping  shortly  to  find  some  more  commodious  spot. 
Very  great,  however,  was  the  dissatisfaction  of 
Carlo  at  this  arrangement ;  but  in  spite  of  hii  un- 
willingness he  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  we  sail- 
ed on. 

Shortly,  however,  my  ears  were  assailed  by  a 
distant  rumbing  noise,  and  the  agitation  of  my 
companion  redoubled.  For  some  time  he  kept  up 
an  interrupted  howling,  seemingly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  great  fear  or  of  bodily  pain.  I  now  re- 
marked, that  though  the  wind  had  subsided,  the 
rapidity  of  the  boat's  course  was  not  abated.  Se- 
riously alarmed  by  these  circumstances,  I  deter- 
mined to  quit  the  river  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
sought  with  considerable  anxiety  for  a  place  where 
I  might  by  any  means  land.  It  was  in  vain ;  high 
banks  of  clay  met  my  view  on  both  sides  of  the 
ftream,  and  the  accelerated  motion  of  the  boat  pre- 


sented an  obstacle  to  my  taking  advantage  of  any 
irregularirites  in  them  by  which  I  might  otherwise 
have  clambered  up  to  land.  In  a  short  time,  my 
dog  sprang  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  I  saw  liitD 
with  considerable  diffieuhy  obtain  a  safe  landing. 
Still  he  loi^ked  at  me  wistfully,  and  seemed  unde- 
cided whether  to  retain  his  secure  situation  or  re- 
turn to  his  master. 

Terror  had  now  obtained  complete  dominion 
over  me.  The  rush  of  the  stream  was  tremendous, 
and  I  now  divined  too  well  the  meaning  of  the 
noise  which  I  have  Wore  mentioned.  It  was  no 
longer  an  indistinct  murmur ;  it  was  the  roar  of  a 
cataract,  and  I  i-huddered,  and  grew  cold  to  think 
•f  the  fate  to  which  I  was  hurrying,  without  hope 
or  succor,  or  a  twig  to  catch  at  to  save  me  from 
destruction.  In  a  few  moments,  I  should  ^  in  ail 
probability  be  dashed  to  atoms  on  the  rocks,  or 
\v helmed  amid  the  boiling  waves  of  tlM  waterfall* 
I  sickened  at  the  thought  of  it  I  had  heard  of 
death.  I  had  seen  him  in  -various  forma.  I  had 
been  in  camps  where  he  rages ;  but  never  till  now 
did  he  seem  so  terrible.  Still  the  beautiful  face  of 
nature  which  had  tempted  me  to  my  (ate  was  the 
same.  The  clear  sky,  the  moon,  the  silvery  and 
fleecy  clouds  were  above  me,  and  high  in  the  hea- 
ven, with  the  same  dazxling  brightness,  shone  the 
stars  of  evening,  and  in  their  tranquility  seemed  Co 
deride  my  misery.  My  brain  was  oppreMed  with  an 
unusual  weight,  and  a  clammy  moisture  burst  ont 
over  my  limbs.  I  lost  all  sense  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects, a  mist  was  over  my  eyes — but  the  sound  of 
the  waterfall  roared  in  my  ears,  and  seemed  to 
penetrate  through  my  brain.  Then  strange  fiucies 
took  possession  of  my  mind.  Things,  of  whose 
shape  I  could  form  no  idea,  would  seize  me,  and 
whirl  me  around  till  sight  and  hearing  fled.  Then 
I  would  start  from  the  delusion  as  from  a  dream, 
and  again  the  roar  ofthe  cataract  would  ring  through 
my  ears.  These  feelings  succeeded  each  other 
with  indefinite  rapidity,  for  a  very  few  minutes  only 
could  have  elapsed  from  the  time  I  became  insensi' 
ble  to  the  time  of  my  reaching  the  walertall.  Sud- 
denly, I  seemed  whirled  along  with  inconceivable 
swilitness,  and,  in  a  moment,  I  felt  that  I  waa  de- 
scending, or  rather  driven  headlong,  with  amazing 
violence  and  rapidity.  Then  a  shock  as  if  my 
frame  had  bcien  rent  in  atoms  succeeded,  and  aU 
thought  or  recollection  was  annihilated.  I  recover- 
ed, in  some  degree,  to  find  myself  dashed  into  n 
watf  ry  abyss,  from  which  I  was  again  vomited  forth 
to  be  again  plunged  beneath  the  waves,  and  again 
cast  up.  As  I  rose  to  the  surface,  I  saw  the  stars 
dimly  shining  through  the  mist  and  foam ;  and 
hoard  the  thunder  of  the  falling  river.  I  was  often, 
as  well  as  I  can  remember,  lifted  ^m  the  water, 
but  human  nature  could  not  liear  such  a  situation 
long,  and  I  became  gradually  unconscious  of  the 
shocks  which  I  sustained.  I  heard  no  longer  the 
horrible  noise,  and  insensibility  afforded  me  a  relief 
from  my  misery. 

It  was  long  before  I  again  experienced  any  sen- 
sation. At  last  I  awoke,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  firom 
a  long  and  troubled  sleep.    But  my  memory  Was 
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totally  ineffectual  to  explain  to  roe  ithat  or  where 
I  woe.  So  great  had  been  the  eflect  of  what  1  bad 
undergone,  that  I  retained  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
■ay  present  or  former  existence.  I  was  like  a  man 
newly  born,  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties ;  I 
felt  all  that  conacioujiness  of  being,  yet  ignorant  of 
its  origin,  which  I  imagino  a  creature  placed  in  the 
situation  I  hare  supposed  would  experience.  I 
know  not  whether  I  make  nyself  intelligible  in  this 
imperfect  narrative  of  my  ml  venture,  but  some  al- 
lowance will,  I  trust,  be  made  in  consideration  of 
the  novel  situation  and  feeling  which  I  have  to  do- 
acribe. 

I  looked  around  the  place  in  which  I  was.  I  lay 
on  a  bed  of  coarse  materials,  in  a  small  but  airy 
chamber.  By  slow  degreed,  I  regained  my  ideas  of 
my  own  existence  and  identity ;  but  I  was  still  to- 
tally Rt  a  loss  to  comprehend  by  what  means  I 
came  into  such  a  situation.  Of  my  sailing  on  the 
liver — 9f  my  fears  and  unpleasant  sensations,  and 
of  being  dashed  down  the  falls  of  Ohiopyle,  I  re- 
tained not  the  slightest  recollection.  I  cast  my 
cy^^  around,  in  hopes  of  seeing  some  person  who 
could  give  me  some  information  of  my  situation, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  I  was  placed  in  it — but 
no  one  was  visible.  IVIy  next  thought  was  to  rise 
and  seek  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  house ;  but,  on 
trial,  I  found  that  my  limbs  were  too  weak  to  as- 
sist me,  and  patience  was  my  only  alternative. 

After  this,  I  relapsed  into  my  former  insensi- 
bilityy  in  which  state  I  continued  a  considerable 
time.  Yet  I  had  some  occasional  glimpses  of  w^at 
was  pasduig  about  me.  I  had  some  Boating  re- 
miniscences of  an  old  man,  who,  I  thought,  bad 
been  with  me,  and  ^  more  perfect  idea  of  a  female 
form,  which  had  flitted  ardund  me.  One  day,  as  I 
lay  half  sen&ible  on  my  bed,  I  saw  this  lovely  crea- 
ture approach  me ;  I  felt  the  soA  touch  of  her  fin- 
gers on  my  brow,  and  though  the  pressure  was  as 
light  as  may  be  conceived  fh>m  human  fingers,  it 
thiilled  through  my  veins,  and  lingered  in  my  con- 
fosed  remembrance ;  the  sound  of  her  voica,  as  she 
spoke  in  a  low  tone  a  few  words  to  the  old  man, 
was  music  to  mo--her  bright  eyes,  tempered  with 
the  serenity  of  a  pure  and  blameless  mind,  beamed 
upon  me  with  such  an  expression  of  charity  and 
benevolence  as  I  had  never  before  beheld.  During 
the  whole  time  of  my  illness,  those  white  fingers, 
those  bright  blue  eyes,  mid  the  sound  of  that  voice, 
were  ever  present  to  my  diseased  imagination,  and 
exerted  a  soothing  influence  ever  my  distempered 
feelings. 

At  length  the  darkness  that  had  obscured  my 
mind  and  memory  passed  away ;  I  was  again  sen- 
sible, and  could  call  to  mind  with  some  little  trou- 
ble a  considerable  part  of  the  accidents  that  had  be- 
fiiUen  me.  Still,  however,  of  my  reaching  the 
edge  of  the  rock  over  which  the  fall  stream  rushes 
with  fearful  violence,  of  the  shock  which  T  experi- 
eoeed  when  dashed  down  the  cataract,  and  of  my 
terrible  feelings,  I  had  a  very  slight  and  confused 
idea.  I  now  longed  more^raently  than  before  for 
some  one  with  whom  I  might  converse  about  these 
vtrasge  occorrencis,  and  from  whom  I  might 
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gather  information  concerning  those  things  which 
wore  unknown  to  me.  My  strength  being  in  some 
degree  recruited,  I  endeavored  to  rise,  and  succeed- 
ing in  the  attempt,  examined  the  room  in  which  I 
lay,  but  no  one  was  there ;  my  next  labor  (and  a 
work  of  labor  I  found  it)  was  to  put  on  some 
clothes  which  I  found  deposited  on  a  chair.  Be- 
ing equiped,  therefore,  as  fully  as  circumstances 
would  admit,  I  commenced  my  operations.  My 
first  step  was  to  enter  into  an  adjoining  room, 
which,  fearful  of  trespassing  on  forbidden  ground,  I 
did  with  some  trepidation.  This  room  was,  how- 
ever, likewise  destitute,  as  I  thought,  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  I  was  about  to  retire,  when  the  barking 
of  a  dog  arrested  my  attention,  and  turning  round, 
I  beheld  with  no  small  satisfaction  my  old  fellow- 
traveller.  Carlo.  Bhall  I  attempt  to  describe  our 
meeting  ?  It  was  the  language  of  the  heart,  inex- 
pressible in  words,  that  spoke  in  the  sparkling  eyes 
und  joyous  gambols  of  my  deg,  and  I  was  busily 
engaged  in  patting  and  caressing  him,  when,  turn- 
ing round,  I  perceived  that  our  privacy  had  been 
intruded  on.  The  beautiful  creature  on  whom  my 
wandering  fcmcy  liad  dwelt,  stood  looking  at  us, 
supporting  with  one  arm  the  old  man,  her  father, 
while,  on  the  other,  hung  a  basket  of  flowers.  I 
stood  gazing  at  them,  without  speaking.  I  know 
not  what  magic  made  me  dumb — but  not  a  word 
escaped  my  lips.  She  was  the  first  to  speak,  and 
expressed  her  joy  at  seeing  me  able  to  depart  from 
my  couch ;  chiding  roe  at  the  same  time  for  so  do- 
ing without  leave.    She  smiling  said, 

'*  I  am,  at  present,  your  physician,  and  I  assure 
you  that  I  shall  exercise  the  power  which  I  have 
over  you,  as  such,  in  as  rigorous  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible." 

**  But,"  added  the  father,  «  we  should  not  thus 
salute  a  guest  by  threatening  him  with  subjection ; 
he  is  our  guest,  and  not  our  captive."  By  this  time, 
I  had  recoveicd  the  use  of  my  tongue,  and  began 
to  express  my  gratitude  for  this  kindness,  and  my 
sorrow  at  the  trouble  which  I  was  conscious  I  must 
have  occasioned  to  them.-^  But  my  politeness  wa^ 
cut  short  by  the  frank  assurances  of  my  host,  re- 
iterated more  gently,  but  not  less  warmly  by  his 
lovely  daughter.  Carlo  and  T  were  now  separated, 
much  against  the  wishes  of  both,  but  my  fair  phy- 
sician was  inexorable,  and  I  was  compelled  to  turn 
ui  again,  in  seaman's  phrase,  till  the  morrow,  tnH 
to  suspend  for  the  same  time  my  curiosity. 

The  next  day  at  length  came,  and  I  requested 
my  entertainers  to  favor;  me  with  answers  to  the 
questions  which  I  should  propose  to  them.  They 
smiled  tft  my  eagerness,  and  promised  to  satisfy 
my  curiosity.  It  was  easily  done.  The  old  man 
had  a  son,  who,  passing  by  the  Falls  of  Ohiopyle 
some  nights  before,  in  the  evening,  was  attracted 
by  the  meanings  and  lamentations  of  a  dog,  and 
descending,  to  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  perceived  me 
at  the  river-side,  where  I  had  been  entangled  among 
some  weeds  and  straggling  roots  of  trees.  From 
this  situation,  he  had  great  difficulty,  first,  in  res- 
cuing me,  and  having  succeeded  in  that  point,  in 
carrying  me  to  his  fether's  dwelling,  where  I  had 
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Uin  levcral  dayi,  tin  by  bif  daoghter'f  tmremiUiBg 
atteBtion  (the  old  man  himself  being  unable  ma- 
tenally  to  atilit  me,  and  the  ion  compelled  to  de- 
part from  home  on  urgent  busineai,)  I  had  been  re- 
•tored,  if  not  to  health,  to  a  ftate  of  comparative 
•trengtk.  Soeh  were  the  facta  which  I  contrived 
to  gather  from  the  discoone  of  my  hott  and  his 
daughter,  notwithstanding  their  soAening  down,  or 
flightly  passing  over  every  thing  the  relation  of 
which  might  seem  to  claim  qiy  gratitude,  or  tend 
to  their  own  praise.  As  to  themselves,  my  host 
was  a  Pennsylvania  farmer,  who,  under  pressure 
of  misfortune,  had  retired  to  this  spot,  where  the 
exertions  of  the  son  sufficed  for  the  support  of  the 
whola  family,  and  the  4&ogbter  attended  to  the 
household  duties,  and  to  the  comfort  of  the  father. 

Whan  the  old  man  and  his  daughter  had  an- 
fwered  my  queries,  I  renewed  my  thanks,  which 
were,  however,  cut  short  If  they  had  been  of 
service  to  a  fellow-creature,  it  was  in  itself  a  suffi- 
cient reward,  even  if  they  had  suffered  any  incon- 
venience from  assisting  roe  (which  they  assured 
me  was  not  the  case.)  Many  ethpr  good  things 
were  said  at  the  time,  which  I  forget,  for — shall  I 
confess  it  1  the  idea  that  all  that  had  been  done  for 
«ne  WIS  the  o£fect  of  mere  general  philanthropy  dis- 
pleased me.  When  I  looked  at  the  lovely  woman 
who  had  nursed  me  with  sister-like  affection,  I 
could  not  bear  to  reflect  that  any  other  placed  in  a 
similar  situation  might  have  been  benefited  by  the 
tame  care,  and  have  been  watched  over  with  equal 
attention,  and  greeted  with  the  same  good  natured 
smile ;  that  I  was  cared  for  no  more  than  anothpr, 
and  valued  merely  as  a  baing  of  the  same  species 
with  themselves,  to  whom,  eqaally  with  any  other, 
their  sense  of  duty  taught  them  to  do  good. 

In  a  day  or  two  my  health  was  so  much  improv- 
•d,  that  I  was  permittad  tOvWalk  out  in  the  small 
garden  which  surrounded  the  cottage.  Great  was 
^  my  pleasure  in  looking  at  this  humble  dwelling;  its 
ttiatched  toot,  with  patches  of  dark  green  mors  and 
beautiful  verdure;  its  white  walls,  and  chimney 
with  the  wreaths  of  smoke  curling  above  it ;  the 
neat  glaaed  windows ;  the  porch,  and  its  stone  seat 
at  the  door ;  the  clean  pavement  of  white  pebbles 
before  it;  the  green  grass-plat  edged  with  shells, 
and  stones,  and  flowers,  and  gemmed  with  *'  wee 
modest "  daisies,  and  the  moss-rose  tree  in  the  mid- 
dle, were  to  me  objects  on  which  my  imagination 
could  revel  for  ever,  and  I  sighM  to  think  that  I 
must  shortly  part  from  tkem.  It  remained  for  me 
in  some  manner  to  show  my  gratitude  before  I 
parted  from  my  benevolent  host ;  but  I  was  long 
before  I  could  settled  the  thing  to  my  mind.  I  felt 
unhappy,  too,  at  the  thought  of  leaving  the  old 
man,  and  his  beautiful  and  good  daughter ;  **  and 
yet  it  cannot  be  helped,**  I  repeated  again  and 
again.  *'  How  happy  I  should  be/'  I  thought,  *«  in 
this  lovely  spot,  and  perhaps,  the  daughter"— -dare 
a  man  at  first  ackowlcdge  even  to  himself  that  he 
U  in  love  t  **  And  why  should  I  not  be  happy  ?" 

I  am  now  married,  need  I  say  to  whom  t  And 
the  white>washed  cottage,  with  its  mossy  thatch, 
hM  ^  MLBM  Attrictk»8  ftf  ma;  nay,  more,  for  it 


is  endeared  by  the  ties  of  love,  of  kindred*  and  of 
happiness.  I  ha^e  lived  in  it  nine  years;  my  chil- 
dren flock  around  me ;  my  wife  loves  me ;  and  her 
father  is  happy  in  seeing  her  happy.  Her  brolber 
is  flourishing  in  his  business,  and  none  in  oar 
family  are  dissatisfied,  or  in  want.  Often  do  I 
thank  God  for  ^y  bkasingf ,  and  lack  back  with 
pleasure  to  the  day  when  I  passed  the  Fatla  of 
Ohiopyle.  J.  8.  J>« 

From  the  Poliali  of  Adam  Wieldswief. 
SONNET. 
Written  ia  tba  aacieot  capital  of  ths  Kbsai  of  KrioMS. 
llie  palace  of  the  Siray  is  deserted — 
From  its  proud  walls  their  pride  has  paaaed  away ; 
No  Pacha  bends  him  in 'the  vestibule : 
And  midst  the  sofas,  and  the  seats  of  power, 
And  softer  couch  of  love,  the  cricket  sings, 
And  t^e  worm  gnaws.  The  woodbine  through  yon 

window 
Creeps  in  fbstoons,  and  thus  in  nature's  name, — 
As  on  Belshazar^s  wall  the  hand  of  God — 
Writes—"  Ruin,"  on  the  tower  untenanted. 
In  the  mid  court  I  see  a  marble  vase, — 
The  fountain  of  the  harem,  time-respected» 
Drips  to  the  solitude  its  peariy  tears, 
And  murmurs, — Love,  power,  glory,  where  are  y«? 
Shame !  Shame ! — the  source  flows  on,  and  ye  are 

vani^ed  all ! 

ENGLISH    SMUGGLERS. 
BARBT  woonjiirr. 

The  smugglers  are  the  only  race  of  people  ia 
England  who  have  not  been  at  all  acted  upon 
by  the  improvements  of  iiociety.  Every  where  elae 
civilisation  has  been  bard  at  woHc;  scouring 
through  the  land  with  the  spted  of  a  two-penn^ 
postman, — building  schools,  breeching  Highlaa- 
ders,  and  grubbing  up  the  spirit  of  adventure  frosi 
the  very  bosom  of  rocks  and  momtaina.  It  has 
made  a  smart  attack  too  on  the  gipsies,  bnt  with 
only  a  sort  of  pyebald  success,  robbing  the  gAHowe 
to  augment  the  population  of  Botany  Bay ;  takmg 
off  the  edge  of  their  daring,  jet,  by  no  means  lese- 
ening  their  indolence,  or  their  love  of  petQr  larceny. 
But  the  amnggler, — the  sturdy  amnpgler, — b  stUl 
the  same  creature  ha  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  even 
allowing  him  to  be  a  villain, — villain  is  a  hard 
word, — there  is  yet  something  noble  in  his  d<^ngs 
and  his  sufibrings.  In  fact,  the  good  people  of  thie 
city  know  as  little  about  him  as  they  do  of  Preater 
John,  or  the  Cham  of  Tartary.  I  have  some  righl 
to  speak  on  the  subject,  for  one  pert  of  my  early 
daya  was  spent  on  the  eea-coest,  when, — to  nqr 
shame  be  it  spoken, — I  preferred  the  smogglera  to 
my  books ;  and,  firom  many  wild  pranks,  became  n 
iavorite  among  them.    There  wee  <^  outlaw  m 
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pvtiettltr,  HftiTj  WoojriC  or  Woodriere,  who 
was  much  attached  to  the  Master,  as  thej  called 
me,  partly,  I  believe,  from  the  eagerness  with  which 
I  Ustened  to  his  tales  of  himselt  and  his  associates, 
and  not  a  little  because  he  mistook  my  romantic 
feelings  for  courage.  Oar  acquaintance,  or  rather, 
oar  intimacy,  commenced  by  my  going  out  with 
him  in  a  storm,  to  the  relief  of  a  distressed  collier, 
when  the  chances  were  twenty  to  one  against  our 
ever  returning ;  but  with  me  it  certainly  was  not 
courage;  there  was  an  exaltation  of  the  spirits 
more  like  the  eflect  of  wine,  as  we  swept  along  the 
waves,  that  at  one  moment  rose  like  a  mountain, 
and  in  the>next  opened  almost  to  the  very  sands. 
I  feared  no  danger,  for  IfeU  no  danger,  and  there 
can  hardly  be  courage  wmiout  the  consciousness 
of  peril.  But  Harry  was  not  the  man  to  look  so 
nicely  into  things ;  I  had  shown  no  symptoms  of 
fear,  and  that  was  enough  for  him,  who  held  that  a 
stout  spirit  hndnded  all  the  cardinal  virtues :  ever 
after  he  loved  me  as  a  son,  and  many  a  tale  did  I 
gather  from  the  sturdy  smuggler,  as  he  paced  up 
and  down  the  cliff  with  his  glass  in  his  hand,  on 
the  look-out  for  what  the  sea  was  next  to  bring 


It  was  not,  however,  of  Harry's  early  stories  that 
I  would  speaJL  at  present,  though  a  time  may  come 
for  ihem  too,  bat  of  our  meeting  two  years  ago, 
when  we  least  expected  it,  and  for  an  end  that 
thrilled  my  blood  with  horror.  Remember  this  is 
no  fiction;  here  and  there  some  local  deviations 
are  introduced,  for  reasons  sufficiently  obvious,  but 
die  main  facts,  are  as  true  as  tliat  the  sun  is  in  the 
heavens. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1820,  that  my  fKend» 

Lieutenant  E ,  invited  roe  to  pass  a  few 

weeks  with  him  on  the  coast  where  he  was  station- 
ed on  the  preventive  service^ — an  invitation  that 
bad  been  too  often  repealed  to  be  again  alighted 
without  offisnce  to  honest  Frank,  whoae  heart  was 
jnaeh  better  ballasted  than  his  head.  Accordingly 
I  set  out  a  little  before  sun-rise,  and  by  six  o'cl^ 
•t  night  I  reached  my  friend's  house.  This  was  a 
nag  cottage,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  a  long 
bed  of  shingle,  which  had  originally  been  thrown 
mp  there  by  the  sea,  and  which  now  served  as  a  de- 
iinice  against  its  encroachments.  As  it  waa  impos- 
sible 4o  drive  the  chaise  up  to  the  door,  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  get  out,  and  having  paid  the  post-boy,  shoul- 
dered my  portmanteau,  and  strode  forward  to  the 
cottage,  where  the  first  thing  I  heard  was  the  voice 
of  my  friend,  the  Lieutenant,  loud  in  anger  on 
some  half  dozen  subjects,  which  he  contrived  to 
twist  together  Hke  the  different  plies  of  a  cable,  and 
of  which  my  absence  seemed  to  be  the  principal. 

**  Confound  all  landlubbers  ! — Peg,  you  jade, 
hand  us  up  the  supper — Kit  not  cleaned  my  bark- 
efi  yet!  If  I  don't  give  that  fellow  monkey's  al- 
lowance— Betsy^ — What  a  d d  fool  the  captain 

must  be  to  let  them  smugglers  get  off— Betsy — 
Well,  well,  George — Betsy — D— n  it,  you're  as 
stupid  as  the  girl.  Hand  over  that  bundle  of  cigars 
—I  tdl  you  what  George,"— 


«  Well,  what  will  you  tell  me  V*  said  I,  breakint 
in  upon  his  medley  soliloquy. 

**  George! — glad  to  see  you  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul,  boy.    You're  just  in  time." 

**  Yes,  I  smell  the  supper." 

«*  You  shall  smell  gunpowder  my  boy,  before  you 
are  two  days  older.  A  cargo  firom  Dunkirk — red 
stem — twelve  men  and  a  boy — ^whiie  gunnel — 
know  all  about  her — figured  on  the  other  side,"  he 
added  with  a  knowing  wink,  at  the  same  time  jing- 
ling some  loose  silver  in  his  pocket    **  D ^n  it 

all,  I  was  afraid  you'd  be  too  late  for  the  fun,  but 
here  yen  are,  and  in  good  time." 

*'  I  can't  say  I  see  the  fun." 

<* But  you  shall,  boy;  you  shall  go  with  us; 
they  fight  like  devils;  no  sneakers  among  them." 

I  fancy  my  face  testified  no  great  symptoms  of 
delight  at  the  proposed  amusement,  for  the  Lieu^ 
tenant,  though  not  much  given  to  observation,  ex- 
claimed quickly,  •*  Your  not  afraid,  lad  1" 

Still,  I  rather  think,  I  should  have  decUned  thit 
favor, — for  Frank  really  meant  it  ^  a  favory-'-if  his 
wife  had  not  come  in  at  the  critical  moment:  no 
man  would  even  seem  to  be  a  coward  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  woman,  and,  before  I  well  knew  what  I 
was  about,  my  word  was  pledged  to  the  business, 
to  the  infinite  delight  of  Frank,  who  thereupon 
showed  me,  with  great  glee,  a  brace  of  barkers,  at 
he  called  them,  that  Kit  was  to  scour  for  my  es- 
pecial service.  As  to  any  danger  I  might  ron,  that 
never  once  entered  into  Frank's  calculation;  he 
looked  on  these  smuggling  frays  much  as  a  fcft' 
hunter  looks  on  the  chase,  in  which  bruises  and 
hroken  beads  are  necessary  cbntingencies,  not  to  be 
talked  of  for  a  moment,  and  which  by  no  means 
take  away  from  the  pleasure  of  the  pursuH. 

Supper  over,  and  the  regular  allowance  of  pipes 
and  grog  being  duly  despatched,  I  was  suffend  to 
retire,  with  a  premise  from  Frttik  of  calling  me  tf 
there  was  any  stir  among  the smngglsfs;  a  promise^ 
thst,  it  may  bs  easily  sappoeed,  was  altogether  «n^ 
sohcfted  on  my  pert;  indeed,  I  sonld  have  wil- 
lingly dispensed  with  his  punctuality  on  this  pebt, 
but  I  knew  lum  too  well  to  doubt  his  kespjng  his 
word,  and  it  yras  now  over  late  to  draw  beck ;  te 
bed  therefore  I  went,  in  all  that  ferment  of  the 
spirits,  which  men  of  sedentary  habits  never  fifdl  to 
experience  after  a  day  of  tiaveL 

ft  was  ten  o'clock  before  I  rose  from  my  morn- 
ing sleep, — the  only  sleep  I  bad  ehjoyed, — and  on 
going  down  to  breakfast,  I  found  that  my  friend 
was  out,  and  myself  very  much  in  the  way  of  Pej^ 
gy  and  her  mistress,  whose  daily  ocisupations  were 
at  a  stand-still  from  laziness.  My  hovtess  had  in- 
voluntarily caught  up  a  broom  that  had  been  left 
hy  Peggy,  and  I  plainly  saw  that  she  was  burning 
to  commence  a  vigorous  campaign  against  tbedust 
and  the  spiders.  In  pity,  therefore,  to  her  troubles, 
I  swallowed  down  my  breakfast,  ^without,  indeed, 
the  least  danger  to  my  throat,  and  posted  off  in 
quest  of  my  friend,  the  Lieutenant,  who,  she  told 
me,  was  at  the  battery,  a  name  by  which  they  had 
dignified  a  large  mound  of  earth  with  two  old  guns, 
that  might  be  said  to  be  on  half-pay,  for  thovgh 
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they  retained  their  place,  they  were  never  employ- 
ed. It  was  not,  however,  my  fate  to  reach  the  bat^ 
teiy  that  morning,  for  I  must  needs  try  to  make'a 
short  cut  to,  my  end,  by  which  as  many  wine  men 
have  done  before  me,  I  lost  it  altogether.  The 
gromid,  a  targe  tract  of  open  country,  was  inter- 
aecUd  by  dykes;  the  first  of  these,  having  low 
banks,  and  not  beinir  very  wide,  I  got  over  easily 
enough;  the  next  was  too  much  for  me,  and  I 
therefore  bent  my  course  to  a  narrower  part,  which 
again  led  me  into  another  difficulty,  to  be  avoided 
by  a  similar  circuit,  and  so  on,  till  I  was  eompletely 
entangled.  The  greater  my  efforts  now,  the  more 
they  removed  me  from  my  object,  and,  at  last,  they 
brought  me  to  a  small  hollow,  partly  formed  by  na- 
ture, and  partly  by  the  chalk  having  been  originally 
dug  out  for  the  purpose  of  making  lime;  three 
aides  of  it  were  perpendicular  rocks,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  broad  weeds,  not  unlike  dock-leaves, 
shootbg  through  the  interstices ;  the  fourth  sloped 
roughly  down  to  a  depth  of  ninety  feet,  or  perhaps 
more,  and  was  covered  with  briars  that  twined  their 
long  thin  arms  with  the  high  grass,  and  made  the 
descent  a  work  of  toll,  except  by  one  beaten  path. 
In  breadth  it  was  aboat  two  hundred  feet,  in  length 
full  twice  as  many.  In  the  bottom  was  a  cottage 
and  garden,  as  I  expected,  for  I  had  been  used  to 
these  artificial  glens  in  Kent,  where  they  are  sure 
to  find  occupants  the  moment  they  are  docerted  by 
the  chalk-miners.  A  soil  is  easily  and  cheaply  formed 
from  the  sea-weed,  while  the  exclusion  of  the  wind, 
and  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  chalk,  make 
a  belter  for  trees  and  vegetables,  which  will  thrive 
there  much  better  than  on  the  open  downs,  expos- 
ed as  they  are  to  all  the  bleakness  of  the  weather, 
asd  the  inflaence  of  the  salt  sea-air. 

Curiosity  led  me  down  into  the  hoUow,  where  I 
found  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  Um  first  objaot 
that  attracted  my  attention  was  a  young  girl,  ap- 
parently not  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age : 
even  in  a  drawing-room,  amidst  lights  and  crowds, 
the  enemies  to  ail  romanee,  I  should  yet  have  no- 
ticed her  as  something  singular;  but  here,  in  this 
wild  glen,  where  the  mind  was  previously  prepared 
by  local  circumstances  fi>r  the  reception  of  every 
fanciful  impression,  I  felt  as  much  startled  at  her 
presence  as  if  she  had  been  a  shadow  from  the 
world  of  spirits.  Her  form  though  extremely  ele- 
gant in  its  proportions,  seemed  as  light  and  airy  as 
if  no  earth  had  entered  into  its  composition ;  her 
hair  curled  in  jet-black  ringlets  about  a  face  that 
was  as  pale  as  marble ;  her  eyes  were  of  a  deep 
blue,  with  an  expression  that  was  something  akin 
to  madness;  and  a  dark  melancholy  sat  on  her 
forehead,  that  seemed  to  fiing  a  shadow  over  the 
whole  face,  and  deepen  its  natural  paleness.  What 
rendered  her  still  more  striking  was  the  utter  dis- 
cordance of  her  dro89  and  manners  with  the  lux- 
urious poverty  about  her,  in  which  wealth  and  want 
were  strangely  blended.  A  deal  table,  scored  and 
Btained,  was  waited  upon  by  half  a  dozen  mahogany 
chairs,  of  as  many  fashions  as  there  vf  ere  chairs ; 
two  large  silver  goblets  stood  in  the  same  rew  with 
a  party  of  coarse  white  plates,  flawed  and  fractured 


in  every  direction ;  and  a  Brussels  carpet  was 
spread  on  the  floor,  though  the  laths  of  the  ceding 
showed  through  the  plaster  above,  like  ribs  from  the 
thin  sides  of  poverty.  On  the  mautel-piece,  which 
was  tolerably  well  smoked,  was  a  handsome  gold 
time-keeper,  flanked  by  a  whole  host  of  tobacco- 
pipes  in  every  possible  stage,  from  the  black  stump 
to  the  immaculate  whiteness  of  the  perfect  tube. 
Higher  up,  guns,  pistols,  and  cutlasses  were  ranged 
iu  formidable  order,  and  with  the  same  love  of  va- 
riety no  one  weapon  had  its  fellow.  I  had  been 
too  much  used  to  such  dwellings  in  boyhood  not  to 
guess  pretty  well  upon  what  company  I  liad  stum- 
bled, and  when  a  man  came  out  of  the  itiner  room 
I  was  prepared  to  see  a  smu*,^er,  but  not  to  see 
Harry  Woodriff.  It  #as  Hairy,  however ! — the 
identical  Harry  I— and  though  full  fifteen  years  had 
elapsed  since  ws  last  walked  together  on  the  eli& 
of  Kent,  I  knew  him  that  instant;  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  mistake  that  peculiar  face ;  the  features  were 
too  stron(;ly  cast  originally  to  be  mueh  affected  by 
time,  which,  indeed,  had  only  hardened  the  mou^ 
against  successive  years,  and  not  altered  iL  His 
name  burst  from  my  lips  involuntarily — '*  Harry 
Woodriff!" 

**  Aye,  aye,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  without  the 
least  symptom  of  recognition. — **  What  cheer  now, 
messmate  ?" 

"  Don't  yen  know  me,  Harry  ?  Don't  you  re- 
member your  old  friend  George,  and  our  going  ofi 
to  the  brig  Sophy  r' 

**  What!  the  Master!— Sink  the  customs!  yon 
can't  be  he :  George  was  a  little  rosy-faced  chap  no 
higher  than  this  table." 

«*That  was  fifteen  years  ago,  Harry ;  and  fifleen 
years  will  make  a  difference  in  your  kttle  ro«^ 
Jfaeed  chaps  no  higher  than  ilie  tabUJ* 

**  Right,  messmate ;— Sink  the  onstoms !  and  m 

you  are  the    Master  1 — ^D ^n  you" — ^And  he 

grasped  me  with  his  iron  hand  till  my  bones  crack* 
ed  again,  though  without  the  slightest  change  of 
feature  on  his  part,  or  any  symptoms  of  eraoctoa 
in  his  voice. — <*  Am  as  glad  to  see  yon  as  though 
you  were  an  anker  of  brandy — ^Nance,  girl,*'— 
turning  to  his  daughter,  who  had  hitherto  looked 
on  our  meeting  with  silent  curiosity, — *<Fetch  ua  a 
drop  of  the  right  stuff,  and  a  clean  i>ipe — Though 
stay,  there's  plenty  of  pipes  here." 

*'  I  dont't  smoke,  Harry,  and  as  to  drinking," — 

*•  You  don't  diink  neither  V* 

"  Not  at  this  hour." 

••  Why  Lunnun  has  clean  spoilt  you,  Master^- 
yon  could  smoke,  and  drink  too  for  that  matter,  and 
without  asking  whether  it  was  morn  or  midnight — 
But'  you're  another-guess  sort  of  chap  now.  Yon 
had  better  have  staid  in  Kent,  Master." 

"  Why  did  you  leave  it!" 

«« Wouldn't  do — grew  hot  as  h — ^11— sink  the 
customs !" 

"  I  doubt  whether  you  have  much  mended  the 
matter  by  coming  here." 

**  Aye,  aye ;  bard  times,  Master,  when  a  poor 
man  can't  eat  his  bread  and  chese  without  fighting 
for  it  first.— Net  that  I  much  mind  that  either,  if 
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tfaings  w«ra  a  liltle  more  on  the  eqnare,  but  'df 
d— d  hftid  to  fight  with  the  rope  roand  one's  neek. 
It  wae  all  fur  enough  when  they  looked  after  the 
cargo  and  lei  the  man  alone:  if  they  could  seize 
th«  goods,  that  was  their  luck;  if  we  got  off,  that/ 
was  oura;  and  all  friends  afterward.  But  now  if 
they  catch  yon,  they  haul  you  off  to  jail,  and  if  yon 
fight  for  it,  they  hang  you  up  as  though  you  were 
a  pirate.— Bink  the  custems !" 

<•  Better  take  to  some  other  business." 
**  Why,  loek  ye,  lad ;  Fm  hard  on  sixty,  and 
tkat's  over  late  to  go  on  a  new  tack.    But  here 
comes  Nance  with  the  grog — What's  that  bottle, 

**8oni6  of  the  clarat  that  you  brought  over  last 
week  for  the  inn-keeper  of— — " 

**  Avast  heaTiHg,  Nance— Not  that  I  think  Mas- 
ter would  tell  tales,  but,— draw  the  cork." 

This  was  more  easily  said  than  done,  a  cork- 
screw forming  no  part  of  Harry's  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  for  a  long  time  Nancy  worked  at  it  with 
a  broken  fork  to  very  little  pnrpoee. 

•*  Hand  it  tover,"  said  Harry,  and  he  gravely 
knocked  off  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

*<  There ;  I've  done  it — Brave  liquor  it  is  too,  so 
help  yourself.  Master^ — 8ink  the  customs !  Do 
you  call  that  helping  yourself  1  Here's  a  change ! 
You  could  pit  your  beak  deep  enough  into  a  pint 
pot  when  you  were  a  younker." 

*'  Let  me  help  you,  Sir,"  said  Nancy,  and  she 
filled  up  ny  glass  with  a  grace  that  eertainly  did 
not  belong  to  a  smuggler's  cottage.  I  could  not 
keep  my  eyes  off  her,  and  the  old  man  must  have 
read  my  thoughts,  for  he  vpeke  as  if  in  answer  to 
them. 

**  She  did  not  learn  it  of  me,  you  may  be  sure. 
Master ;  it  was  all  got  at  Miss  Trott's  boarding 
school." 

«  So,  so,"  thought  I — *'  Another  precious  in- 
stance of  parents  educating  their  children  above  the 
aitnation  they  are  to  fill  in  life, — refining  them  into 
nusery."  Something  of  the  same  kind  was  evi- 
dently passing  through  Nancy's  mind,  for  her  eyes 
were  suffused  with  tears,  to  the  sore  annoyance  of 
the  smuggler,  who  was  dotingly  fond  of  her  not- 
withstanding his  apparent  apathy,  and  who  was 
loved  by  her  in  retam  with  no  less  sincerity. 

**  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Nance l^^qnalls 
again  1^-Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you  1" 

There  was  a  beseeching  look  in  Nancy's  eyes, 
the  meaning  of  .which  I  did  not  then  understand, 
bat  which  was  perfectly  intelligible  to  Harry,  for  he 
added,  though  in  his  usual  even  tone, — **  That  is, 
any  thing  but  the  old  story.  Is  it  a  gown  you 
want  1  ^Ik  1 — Brussels  lace  t  Only  say  the  word, 
and  it's  yours ;  for  not  to  tell  you  a  lie,  Nance,  if 
you  wished  for  all  the  shells  that  lie  between  here 
and  Dunkirk,  you  should  have  them  or  Fd  drown 
for  it— Sink  the  customs !" 

And  all  this  he  said  without  the  least  correspon- 
dence ef  tone,  or,  indeed,  any  symptom  of  feeling 
except  that  he  laid  one  of  his  huge  iron  paws  on 
tfaMB  girl's  right  shoulder^  and  gently  patted  her. 
Nan^  made  no  answer  but  by  foaning  her  head 
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on  her  fiither's  brawny  boeom.  FollowiDg  up  mf 
first  idea  ef  the  unfitness  of  such  a  situation  to  a 
girl  of  her  habits,  I  referred  her  grief  to  that  cause ; 
and  under  the  idea  of  pleasing  her,  I  ventured  to 
suggest  that  she  would  do  better  by  seeking  het 
fortune  in  the  world,  and  even  proffered  my  assis* 
tance.  She  cut  short  this  proposal,  however,  with 
a  tone  of  energy  and  decision  that  completely  si- 
lenced me. 

"  I  shall  go  no  where,  Sir,  without  my  father. 
Where  he  is,  there  his  daughter  must  and  shall  be." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause;  I  was  too  much 
confounded  by  the  manner  of  this  address  to  make 
any  reply :  Harry  kept  on  smoking  his  pipe  as  if 
we  had  been  talking  of  matters  that  in  no  wise 
concerned  him,  and  in  a  language  that  he  did  not 
understand,  while  the  girl  herself  seemed  to  be 
struggling  with  some  internal  resolution.  For  a 
fow  moments  she  fixed  her  wild  flashing  eyes  on 
me  with  a  gaze  m>  keen  that  ft  made  the  blood  start 
up  into  my  cheeks,  till  at  last,  |tf  if  satisfied  with 
the  inquiry,  she  repeated  in  a  milder  tone,  "  I  will 
not  leave  my  father — Is  this  a  time  to  leave  him?** 
And  she  pointed  to  his  grey  hairs — **  Is  this  a 
place  1"  I  will  not  leave  him.  But  oh,  Sir,  if  you 
are  his  friend,  persuade  him  to  quit  this  life,  w^oh 
maat  sooner  or  later  end  by  the  waves,  or  the  sword, 
or  t^e  gallows.  Persuade  him,  Sir ; — 'tis  a  better 
deed  than  siving  ten  alms  to  the  poor,  for  in  that 
you  save  tne  body  only,  but  here  you  save  both 
soul  and  body.  Persuade  him.  Sir ; — he  shall  not 
want — indeed  he  shall  not~*I  will  work  for  him, 
beg  for  him,  steal  for  bim — "  "* 

The  poor  creature  burs^lnto  tears,  exclaiming, 
«0  father!  father!" 

**Hey  for  Dunkirk!  No'soft-water,  Nance ;  you 
know  I  can't  abide  it.— Se,  hark  ye  in  your  ear." 

He  drew  his  daughter  aside,  whispered  a  few 
words  with  his  usual  imperturbability,  and  fin- 
ished by  exclaiming  aloud,  **  I  will  I  sink  the  cus- 
toms!" 

«*  But  will  you  indeed  1" 

"There's  my  hand  to  it — smuggler's  faith!— 
Will  you  believe  me  now  1" 

Nancy  only  answered  with  n  kiss;  but  there  was 
still  a  restless  expression  about  her  eyes  and  lipa 
that  showed  she  was  for  from  being  satisfied ;  at  the 
time  I  attributed  it  to  some  lurking  distrust  of  her 
fother's  sincerity,  for  I  had  no  doubt  that  he  had 
promised  her  to  give  up  smuggling ;  shrewd,  how- 
ever, as  this  guess  was,  it  did  not  happen  to  be 
quite  correct,  and  it  was  only  by  combining  one 
fact  with  another  that  I  afterward  got  at  the  whole 
truth.  It  seems  that  Harry  had  risked  all  he  poe- 
sessed,  nearly  four  hundred  poimds,  in  a  single 
venture  to  Dunkirk,  under  the  conduct  of  his  son, 
and  his  promise  to  quit  the  firee  trade  was  with  ex- 
press reference  to  the  safe  return  of  his  cargo, — a 
sort  of  compromise  that  could  not  altogether  quiet 
the  fears  of  Nancy.  To  those  who  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  such  scenes  it  may  appear  strange  that  the 
old  man  did  not  rather  go  out  with  the  boat  him- 
self; but  the  fost  is,  that  in  smuggling,  as  much, 
if  not  morty  depends  on  (he  management  by  land 
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than  bj  water.  Exp«rieiid6  has  ahown  these  peo- 
ple that  they  can  put  very  little  confidence  in  each 
other;  the  temptations  to  betray  are  much  too 
strong  for  their  slender  stock  of  honesty  ;  and  the 
chiefs,  therefore,  seldom  trust  more  than  one  of 
their  associates  with  the  secret  of  the  boat's  land- 
ing-place, wliich  one  the  rest  follow  at  a  moment's 
warning,  through  brake  and  briar,  over  moor  and 
mountain,  like  so  many  wild  ducks  after  their  lea- 
der. Now,  Harry  thought,  and  wisely,  that  such 
a  secret  could  be  trusted  to  no  one  so  well  as  to 
himself,  and  he  had  therefore  sent  out  his  son,  a 
stoat  able  young  fellow  who  had  been  brought  up 
to  the  busineis  from  his  cradle,  while  he  himself 
staid  behind  to  look  after  the  landing  of  the  cargu. 

It  was  now  nearly  twO  o'clock,  the  Lieutenant's 
dinner  hoar,  and  I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  saying, 
"  To-morrow  I  will  be  here»again." 

So  saying,  I  left  the  glen  and  returned  to  the 
Lieutenant's;  but,  notwithstandiog  my  improved 
knowledge  in  the  geography  of  these  parts,  I  did 
not  arrive  time  enough  to  save  my  credit  with  my 
little  fat  hosti^,  whom  I  found  in  sad  tribulation, 
firetting  and  fuming  over  half-cold  fish,  fowls  done 
to  death,  and  pudding  that  was  as  heavy  as  lead. 

The  day  passed  as  might  have  been  expected  ; 
ray  friend,  in  bis  capacity  of  host,  toiled  like  a  mill- 
horse  to  entertain  me,  and  I,  as  in  duty  bound,  la- 
bored equally  to  be  entertained,  though  it  was  by 
objects  that  could  have  no  interest  for  me  whatever. 
I  was  dragged  succeisively  to  see  his  new  cutter, 
the  two  old  guns,  the  kennel  of  his  seamen, — I  can 
give  it  no  better  name, — and  the  berth  of  his  Mids, 
who,  according  to  his  Uea  or  things,  were  lodged 
like  princes.  Their  principality,  however,  did  not 
appear  to  me  a  subject  for  much  envy ;  it  consisted 
of  two  apnrtmentii,  one  of  which  was  a  general  bed- 
room, and  the  other  a  general  parlor.  The  floor 
was  sanded,  and  the  white-washed  walls  were  orna- 
mented with  a  variety  of  long  and  short  heads,  and 
sundry  witty  inscriptions,  such  as  **  Tom  Jenkins 
is  a  fool,"  »*  Sweet  PoHy  Beaver,"  »*Snug's  the 
word,"  &c  &c.  The  windows,  indeed,  loolTed  out 
upon  the  sea,  and  close  un>ler  them  was  a  patch  of 
{garden,  which  the  Mids,  in  the  lack  of  better  eccu- 
pation,had  surrounded  with  a  wall,  formed  of  rude 
chalk  blocks  loowly  piled  together  without  cement ; 
under  this  shelter  a  few  cabbages  contrived  to  run 
to  seed  amidst  a  luxuriant  crop  of  thistles. 

Having  seen  these  lions,  we  returned  to  tea,  and 
passed  the  dreary  interval  between  that  and  sup- 
per-time in  a  water  excursion,  which  only  wanted 
a  more  congenial  companion  to  have  been  delight- 
ful. I  know  nothing  more  annoying  to  a  man  of 
romantic  habits  than  the  being  linked  in  with  your 
plain  matter-of-fact  folks,  who  have  no  ideas  asso- 
ciated with  any  subject  beyond  what  are  presented 
to  them  by  the  obvious  qualities  of  form  and  color. 
My  friend,  though  an  excellent  seaman,  was  pre- 
cisely one  of  these:  he  saw  nothing  in  the  ocean 
but  a  road  for  shipping ;  and  as  to  the  sky,  I  ques- 
tion much  whether  he  ever  looked  up  to  it,  except 
to  take  an  observation.  Still  this  water  excursion 
was  not  without  its  use ;  It  had  whiled  away  three 


hours,  and  that  m^  lomothiDg ;  it  litd  froemitd 
me  an  excellent  appetite  for  supper,  and  that  too 
was  not  to  be  slighted ;  and  lastly,'  the  sea-air  ha^ 
so  much  influence  on  me,  that»  when  bed-tioM 
came,  I  droped  fast  asleep  the  very  noment  I  bid 
my  head  on  my  pillew.  My  sleep,  however,  was 
anything  but  quiet;  I  dreampt,  and  my  dreaau 
were  full  of  grotesque  images,  and  all  more  vivid 
than  any  I  have  ever  experienced  either  before  or 
after.  The  agony  was  too  great  for  endurance, 
and  I  awoke.  To  my  surprise  there  stood  J^rank 
by  my  bed-side,  a  pair  of  cutlasses  under  his  arai, 
and  a  candle  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
puUed  and  tugged  at  me  might  and  main.  He  had 
no  doubt  been  the  black  dog  of  my  dreams,  for  h^ 
fingers  were  closed  on  my  arm  with  the  gr^ie 
of  a  blacksmith's  vice. 

"  AVhy,  how  now,  lad  t  You  ate  too  much  «f 
the  pork  last  nighu"  And  with  that  be  gave  me 
another  shake  as  if  be  meant  to  shake  my  arm  oot 
of  its  socket 

•♦  What's  the  matter  1  What's  th^  matter  I"  I 
exclaimed,  for  I  was  not  yet  quite  awake;  and 
black  dogs,  and  Nancies,  were  making  a  strange 
medley  of  it  in  my  brain. 

«'  There's  no  time  for  talking — ^but  clap  on  yotnr 
rags  as  qnick  as  may  be."<— And  I  set  about  dres^ 
ing  myself  almost  mechanically,  while  he  paced  up 
and  down  the  room,  as  if  he  had  been  walking  the 
quarter  deck,  whistling  a  very  popular,  but  not  very 
elegant  tune  in  all  manner  of  time,  now  fast,  and 
now  slow,  accordJDg  to  the  rise  and  foil  of  his  fits  • 
of  impatience.  In  a  fow  mmutes,  the  last  tie  was 
tied,  and  the  last  button  buttoned. 

**  All  ready,  lad  ? — Here's  your  cutlass  then,  and 
your  barkers.  And  now  we'll  clap  on  all  sails  and 
be  up  with  them  in  a  jifly/' 

I  was  by  this  time  fully  aware  and  consaqps  of 
oiu*  business,  for  the  night  air,  that  blew  on  me  as 
we  left  the  cottage,  sobered  down  the  fumes  of 
sleep  in  an  instant.  The  wind  was  cold  and  boia- 
terous,  rolling  the  clouds  along  in  dark  broken 
masses  over  the  sky,  where  neither  moon  nor  stars 
were  shining,  but  there  was  a  dull  grey  light  that 
just  served  to  make  the  darkness  visible.  Frank 
was  incessantly  urging  me  to  speed,  though  we 
were  going  at  a  brisk  rate,  and  as  we  went  along 
cDmmunicated  te  me  the  whole  matter,  as  an  ad- 
ditional stimulus  to  my  tardiness.  This  was  pre- 
cisely what  I  anticipated ;  a  smuggling  boat  had 
long  been  expected  on  this  very  ni^ht,  according  to 
his  information  from  the  other  side  of  the  water ; 
and  some  fishermen,  bribed  to  his  purpose,  had 
kept  a  sharp  look-out  from  their  smack,  and  had 
thus  been  able  to  give  him  timely  warning  of  its 
approach.  This  story  waa  told  with  great  glee  by 
my  friend,  but  I  must  honestly  confess  that,  **  I  had 
no  devotien  to  the  business."  While  all  was  dark, 
and  still,  and  nethiNg  announced  that  the  fray  waa 
near,  and  I  had  reason  to  beheve  that  it  was  at 
least  a  mile  from  us,  I  only  felt  anxious  and  bewil« 
dered ;  but  when  a  sudden  about  burst  on  us,  fol-. 
lowed  by  a  rapid  discharge  of  fire-arms  and  th« 
turn  of  the  cliff  showed  us  the  battle  that  momant 
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i  and  not  a  httB^red  yards  frbm  u»f-what  a 
duDfe  then  came  over  tne!~^It  was  not  fear,  for  it 
had  Booe  of  the  pal:*y  of  fear"^  my  hand  was  firm 
and  my  eye  was  certain ;  but  it  was  a  moqi  intense 
coDscioiianess  of  self  and  of  the  present  vioment. 
I  felt  I  acaroe  knew  how,  nor  even  at  this  distance 
of  time  can  I  well  make  out  what  were  my  feel- 
ings; to  be  thus  suddenly  dragged  from  warm 
sleep  to  deal  with  blows  and  death  on  the  midnight 
shingle,  was  enough  to  stupify  any  man  of  peace- 
ful habits,  and  such  mine  had  been  for  yea».  At 
this  momeut,  a  voice  seemed  to  whisper  close  to  my 
car,  «•  Mary .'"  So  perfMt  was .  the  illusion, — if 
it  was  illusion, — that  I  involuntarily  echoed, 
**  Marjf  /"  and  looked  up  for  the  speaker.  Yet  no 
Mary  was  there— how,  indeed,  eould  she  be  1 — 
Still  it  was  her  voices  I  was  neither  drunk,  nor 
.  dreaming,  nor  lunatic,  and  yet  I  heard  it  as  clearly 
as  ears  could  hear  it,  and  at  the 'sound  my  heart 
swelled,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  dare  any  thing.  In 
an  instant  I  was  in  the  very  midst  of  the  fray, 
dealing  ny  blows  right  and  left  with  all  the  fury  of 
a  maniac.  As  I  leaVnt  afterward,  my  death  had 
been  certain  twenty  times  in  the  course  of  the  scuf- 
fle, if  it  bad  not  been  for  Frank,  and  still  more  for 
poor  Harry,  who  was  fighting  among  the  smug- 
glers, yet  could  not  forget  his  young  friend,  though 
his  hand  was  against  him.  Many  a  blow  that  was 
meant  for  me  was  parried  by  their  watchfulness ; 
but  of  all  this  I  knew  nothing :  when  all  was  over, 
«— and  it  had  scarsely  lasted  ten  minutes, — I  had 
only  a  ceafused  recollectien  of  having  struggled 
stoutly  for  life  amidst  sword-cuts  and  pbtol-sbots, 
and  men  dropping  as  if  struck  by  seme  invisible 
power.  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  body  understand 
this,  who  never  has  been  in  danger,  or  who  has  so 
often  faced  it,  that  the  circumstance  has  lost  its 
novelty  ;  these  are  sensations  that  belong  only  te 
the  first  time  of  perilling  life,  and  are  totally  inde- 
pendent of  fear  or  courage ;  they  cannot  occur  a 
second  time. 

The  fray  ended  by  the  seizure  of  all  the  goods, 
the  death  of  five  smugglers,  and  the  capture  of  two, 
who  afterward  contrived  to  get  away.  As  to  the' 
rest,  they  all  escaped,  as  I  then  imagined,  by  favor 
of  the  dykes  and  their  better  knowledge  of  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  one  poor  wretch, 
who  was  desperately  wounded ;  him  they  bore  into 
-  a  near  boat-house,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a 
rude  shed,  pitched  and  tarred,  and  cavered  with 
4iy  seaweed,  as  a  sort  of  shelter  for  the  netJ  and 
akifls  when  not  employed.  Hither  I  went  with  the 
rest,  and  looked  upon  a  scene  that  I  shall  not  eilsily 
forget ;  the  poor  creature  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
pale  and  dripping  with  blood ;  Ids  neckcloth  had 
been  taken  ofi,  and  his  clothes  were  torn  to  tatters. 
As  the  torches  glared  on  his  eyes,  ihey  seemed  blue 
and  glassy,  and  as  if  fixed  in  their  sockets ;  he  was 
evidently  dying,  and  though  I  had  often  lacked  on 
death  in  hospiuU,  I  could  not  stand  this  sight. 
The  visitations  of  nature  may  be  even  more  pain- 
ful to  the  suffisrer,  but  there  is  something  soothing 
io  the  idea  that  they  are  visitations  of  nature ;  the 
sick  one  is  stnick  by  the  hand  of  the  Deity  himself 


he  is  only  undergoing  ihe  common  doom :  but  a 
violent  death  is  always  conn<fCted  with  the  idea  of 
crime  or  of  unusual  sufiering ;  it  is  an  end  that 
might  have  been  avoided ;  and  as  I  gazed  on  this 
peer  creature,  my  very  heart  was  sick ;  every  thing 
was  beginning  to  swim  before  me,  when  I  rushed 
out  into  the  open  air,  and  even  there  I  was  forced 
to  lean  a  few  moments  for  support  agpiinst  the  shed. 

As  I  began  to  breathe  more  iieely  in  the  night- 
wind,  my  attention  was  caught  by  the  sound  of 
voices,  and  on  looking  round,  I  saw  on  the  shingles 
below,  on  the  other  side  of  the  dyke,  where  the 
fight  bad  first  taken  place,  a  young  girl,  supporting 
a  wounded  smuggler  in  her  arms ;  it  was  too  dark 
to  distinguish  their  faces  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cision, but  their  voices  seen  betrayed  them  te  me. 
My  blood  ran  cold  as  I  listened  to  the  following 
short  dialogue,  for  I  was  in  the  shadow  and  could 
not  be  seen  by  the  speakers. 

**  Sink  the  customs  1  It's  of  no  use,  Nance;  I'm 
fairly  aground,  and  you  han't  strength  enough  to 
shove  me  ofi*  again.  So  here  I  must  lie,  old  roUen 
hull  as  I  am,  till  they  find  me,  and  then  I  swing 
for  it" 

(« But  try,  &ther;  only  try;  lean  on  me.*' 

Again  she  endeavored  to  drag  or  rather  support 
the  old  man  forward,  and  her  eifibrts  were  rrally 
wonderful  for  a  crorture  so  slim  and  lightly-formed, 
she  actually  succeeded  in  dragging  him  up  a  low 
bank,  and  even  a  few  yards  beyond  it,  but  there 
her  strength  failed ;  she  could  go  no  farther,  and  it 
was  only  by  an  almost  superhuman  exertion  that 
she  held  him  from  falling. 

*'  It  won't  do,  Nance ;  this  shot  in  the  thigh 
won't  let  me  move  aa  inch  farther — so  here  I  must 
be  caught,  and  I  suppose  they'll  bang  me  for  be- 
ing found  in  arms  against  the  King's  officers.  Sink 
the  cuBtoms !  They  shan't  tie  a  noose  about  my 
neck,  however.  We'll  blow  up  the  ship  sooner 
than  she  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
So  give  us  a  kiss,  my  girl — God  bless  yoo.  And 
now — hey  for  Dunkirk !" 

And  I  saw  him  hold  a  pistol  te  his  breast,  which 
Nancy  seized  with  a  suppressed  scream.  Poor 
thing !  her  gestures  at  that  moment  would  have 
wrung  pithr  from  a  heart  of  stone. 

"  Far  uod's  sake,  father — for  your  Nancy's  sake 
— there  is  yet  hope.  Some  of  our  friends  may  re- 
turn before  the  king's  men  leave  the  boat-house." 

•*Not  much  likelihood  of  that,  Nance;  they'll 
hardly  slip  their,  own  necks  into  a  halter  to  save 
mine." 

And  I  stood  listening  to  all  this  like  a  fool !  I 
must  have  been  bewilderad^«tunned  by  what  had 
passed.  But  I  was  now  awake  again,  ind,  cursing 
my  own  dullness  that  could  waste  so  many  precious 
moments,  I  dashed  down  in  the  dyke,  waded  knee- 
deep  through  the  mud  and  water,  and  with  infinite 
difficulty  clambered  up  the  opposite  bank,  where  I 
was  instantly  observed  by  the  old  smuggler. 

*•  Sink  the  customs !    They  are  here,  Nance." 

In  another  moment  I  was  at  his  side,  but  in  that 
moment  the  pistol  was  dischallB^ed,  and  he  dropped 
into  my  arms  mortally  wovrndc^d,  exclaiming ; —  . 
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"  Sink  the  cvetoms !  Ton  tae  too  late  to  bang 
me,  meesmate.  Nance,  my  girU  they  cannot  eaj 
yoar  fatker  was  hnng ;  you're  a  wife  now  for  any 
man,-^the  best  in  tlie  land,  let  him  be  who  he  will. 
Sink  the  caitomsr 

"  'Tia  I,  Harry— yoor  friend,  (George  Seymoor." 

<'What  the  Master  !—<}ive  us  your  hand— 
d  n  you !— Yon're  a  brave  lad,  Master— fought 
better  than  any  six  of  the  King's  bhie  jackets,  thof 
it  was  against  myself. — But,  Master," — 

He  tried  to  gd  on,  but  could  not,  and  was  evi- 
dently bleeding  apace  internally,  though  one  little 
drop  of  blood  upon  his  lips  was  the  only  outward 
sign  of  injury. 

«  Master— you'll  think  of  "— 

Again  the  words  were  as  if  stifled  in  his  breast 
as  he  pointed  with  a  shivering  hand  to  Nancy.  But 
I  replied  to  the  8ign»  for  I  understood  it  well — too 
well. 

.  <*  She  shall  rOot  want  a  home,  Harry,  while  I 
have  one," 

'*  God  bless  you,  Master.  Nancy,  my  girl,  where 
are  yoal^ — ^The  night  grows  so  dark — or  some- 
thing is  coming  over  my  eyes — kiss  me,  Nance." 

And  Nancy  moved  toward  him  with  a  calmness 
that  was  truly  frightful.  Aa  she  stooped  to  kise 
him,  something  Uke  a  smile  passed  over  her  blue 
lips. — May  I  never  see  such  a  smile  again ! — In  the 
same  moment  Harry  was  sligphtly  convulsed,  and 
with  a  groan  that  was  scarcely  audible  he  expired 
in  my  arms. 

By  this  time,  the  Lieutenant  and  his  party,  who 
had  been  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  pistol,  came 
up  to  us,  and  explanations  were  uked  and  giten 
in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  me  to  write  or  my 
readers  to  peruse  them.  Frank  carefully  minuted 
down  every  thing  in  his  pocket-book,  and,  having 
given  the  dead  body  in  charge  to  a  party  of  his  sea- 
men, Attempted  in  his  rude  way  to  comfort  Nancy, 
The  poor  gurl,  however,  was  not  in  a  state  to  need, 
or  listen  to,  comfiirt;  the  blow  had  stunned  her 
into  insensibility,  and  there  she  stood  a  thing  of 
life,  but  without  its  funciioos.  After  many  fruit- 
less attempts  at  consolation,  be  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
that  under  any  other  circumstances  had  been  lu- 
dicrous,— 

*<By  G^d!  the  poor  thing  has  gone  mad  or 
stupid !  I  tell  you  what,  George,  we'll  have  her 
home  wiih  us,  and  put  her  in  Bet's  hands;  she's 
a  better  doctor  than  half  our  o\i  women  in  the 
navy." 

This  was  no  sooner  said  than  done,  and  without 
either  thanks  or  opposition  from  Nancy,  who  seem- 
ed to  have  lost  all  powers  of  volition.  The  Lieu- 
tenant's wife,  however,  feeling  that  such  a  case  was 
something  beyond  the  usual  range  of  her  practice, 
begged  the  ship-surgeon  might  be  sent  for,  and  wil- 
lingly sank  into  the  subordinate  situation  of  nurse, 
to  the  sore  displeasure  of  Frank,  who  hated  tho 
very  sight  of  a  doctor.  Yet  neither  the  skill  of  the 
one,  nor  the  more  than  sisterly  attention  of  the 
other,  availed  any  thing.  The  morning  came,  and 
she  was  evidently  tdkd ;  a  second,  and  a  third  day 
followed,  and  still  she  was  no  better ;  the  idea  that 


her  &th«r  lived,  and  wis  to  be  huog,  had  got  l&nii 
hold  of  her  mind,  and  noihing  could  root  it  out 
All  we  could  say  was  in  vain ;  she  brooded  on  this 
one  thoMht  with  a  «ullen  silence,  much  worse  than 
any  viomce  of  frenz^  could  have  been ;  and  I  now 
began  to  fieel  myself  placed  in  a  most  awkward  situ- 
ation by  my  promise,  so  unwittingly  given,  to  the 
father.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  Frank  would 
trouble  himself  many  days  longer  with  a  maniac, 
and  what  vras  I  to  do  with  herl  One  moment  I 
wished  the  poor  thing  might  die,  and  in  the  next 
was  angry  with  myself  for  my  selfishness: — then 
again,  I  cursed  the  hour  that  brought  me  on  such 
an  unlucky  visit;  when,  as  if  all  this  was  not 
enough,  I  was  summoned  te  the  coroner's  inquest, 
sitting  on  the  body  of  Henry  WoodriE  1  was  not 
a  little  surprised  at  such  a  call,  but  it  seems  I  might 
have  spared  my  wonder ;  for  however  the  smug- 
glers may  perish,  this  ceremony  is  never  omitted, 
and  the  inquest  hadtilready  sat  on  the  others  who 
were  found  dead  near  the  beach. 

Internally  vowing  to  leave  this  abominable  place 
within  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours — never  to 
return, — I  set  oflf  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of 
the  law,  and  found  the  inquest  assembled  in  the 
parlor  of  a  little  public-house,  divided  only  by  a 
field  from  the  village.  Here  too  was  Frank,  with 
a  party  of  his  sailors,  either  ak  witnesses  or  acces- 
sories. The  foreman  of  the  bquest  was  a  ^ort 
stout  man,  with  a  round  face,  and  a  short  noee 
turned  up  as  if  in  scorn  of  the  two  thick  lips  that 
opened  beneath  it,  and  a  pair  of  yellow,  flaring 
eyes,  though  destitute  of  all  expression.  He  look- 
ed full  of  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and,  as  I  entered, 
was  in  the  high  tide  of  discussion  with  a  stout 
young  smuggler,  who,  by  his  tone  and  manner 
seemed  to  care  very  little  for  any  body  present 
This  proved  to  be  the  son  of  poor  Harry ;  and  he 
spoke  out  his  mind  as  plainly  as  his  &ther  would 
have  done,  though  not  quite  so  coolly. 

"  Then,  I'll  be  d— d  if  you  do.  Gentlemen, 
as  yon  call  yourselves,  there's  ne'er  a  Crowner  of 
you  all  shall  dnve  a  stake  through  the  old  man's 
corpse,  while  there's  a  hand  to  this  body." 

*<  Respect  the  dignity  of  the  court,  young  man. 
Your  father,  being  compos,  did  make  away  with 
himself.  I  take  it^  gentlemen;  the  evidence  is  suffi- 
cient to  that  effect;  but  we'll  presently  examine 
Mr.  Seymour — " 

"  My  name  is  Seymour." 

"  Pray  be  seated,  Mr.  Seymour;  I'll  speak  to  you 

directly. Your  father,  I  say,  being  compos,  did 

make  away  with  himself,  and  the  law,  in  that  case 
inade  and  provided,  says, — " 

«  Damu  the  law.  I  say.  whoever  runs  a  atake 
through  my  father's  body,  I'll  send  a  bullet  through 
his  head.  So  now  you  all  knew  my  mind,  and  let 
him  try  it  who  Ukes  it" 

WiUi  this  he  burst  out  of  the  court,  to  the  great 
dismay  of  the  foreman,  who,  when  he  reoevered 
from  his  eurpriM^  said  in  a  tone  of  grave  impor* 
tance:— 

<<This  is  contempt  ef  the  couit,  and  most  be 
puniahed" 
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The  Lieutenant,  however,  put  in  his  veto ;  for 
wiih  all  hie  roughness  he  ^id  not  want  for  feeling, 
and  the  gallantry  of  the  joung  smuggler  had  evi- 
dently won  his  heart 

**-  Pdba !  the  poor  fellow  only  speaks  up  for  his 
father,  and  he  has  a  right  to  do  so." 

•'  Yes,  bat  with  your  leave,  Lieutenant  E ," 

"  Come,  come.  Master  Benton,  I  know  you  are 
too  kind-hearted  to  hurt  the  lad  for  such  a  trifle." 

<*  Trifle !  Do  you  call  it  a  trifle  to  damn  the 
court" 

**  .Well,  call  it  what  you  will,  but  let  the  poor 
fellow  go  scoi-free.  He  has  enough  of  it  already,  I 
think ;  his  goods  have  lieen  taken,  his  fother  killed, 
and  his  sister  is  run  mad." 

**  Why,  as  you  say,  Lieutenant  E-r— >  I  am  not 
hard-heaited,  and— Ob,  Mr.  Seymour,  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  detaining  you.  We  want  your  evidence 
as  to  this  business,  merely  as  a  matier  of  £>rm. 
You  were  present  when  Harry  Woodriff  shot  him- 
salf. — Admmister  the  oath  to  Mr.  Seymour." 

The  oath  was  accordingly  administered  in  due 
form,  and  I  was  reluctlantly  compelled  to  tell  the 
whole  business,  which  still  fiurther  authorised  the 
little  foreman  in  his  darling  seheme  of  burying  a 
man  in  the  meeting  of  four  roads,  and  driving  a 
stake  through  his  body.  I  do  not  believe  he  was 
really  of  a  bad  disposition,  but  this  ceremony  flat- 
tered hie  importance,  beridee  that  it  gratified  the 
appetite  for  horror  so  common  fo  all  vulgar  minds. 
To  hare  beea  pwoeat  at  foeh  a  dght,  under  any 
cirenoistaiioea,  would  have  deiigfated  him,  memly  as 
ai^wetater;  but  to  have  it  take  place  under  his 
owm  immediate  auspices,  wae  too  great  a  treat  to  be 
given  iq»  for  any  consideration  that  Frank  or  my- 
self could  ofier.  In  addition  to  the  mere  pleasure 
of  the  thing  itself;  his  persistency  gave  him  in  his 
own  eyes  all  the  dignity  of  a  man  resolute  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  however  unpleasant,  and 
in  sfnte  of  the  moat  powerful  solicitations.  We 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  yield  the.  point,  and 
les«6  the  field  to  Um  little  foreman,  who  instantly 
selected  half  a  dozen  stout  peasants  to  keep  watch 
the  body. 

In  coming  out  we  saw  a  knot  of  smugglers  in 
lest  conversation  at  the  end  of  the  street,  about 
fifty  yards  from  us.  Among  them  was  young 
Woodri£^  whose  gestures  spoke  pret^  plain ty  that 
the  council  was  not  a  peaceful  one,  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant was  not  slow  in  guessing  their  purpose. 

**  Do  you  see  them,  George  ?  Just  as  I  thought: 
— they'll  have  a  haul  now  at  the  eld  smuggler's 
body  before  night  is  over,  and  Til  not  stand  in  their 
way  for  any  coroner's  qaest  of  them  all— not  L 
It's  no  seaman's  duty  to  look  afler  corpses." 

As  he  said  this,  we  came  close  upon  the  little 
party,  who  wero  suddenly  silent  eyeing  us  with 
looks  of  scorn  and  sullen  hatred,  that  made  me  ex- 
pect a  second  fray ;  Frank,  however,  was  too  brave 
to  be  quarrelsome. 

**  You  seed  not  scowl  so,  lads ;  I  have  only  done 
ray  duty,  and  mayhap  I  may  be^eorry  to  have  it  to 
do,  but  siill  it  was  my  duty,  and  I  did  it  and  will 
do  it  aga'uit  if  the  same  thing  happens  again.    But 


that*8  neither  here  nor  there.  All  I  meant  to  say 
was,  that  I  shall  keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  the  water 
to-night  for  any  boiat  that  may  be  coming  over ; 
and,  in  ease  of  the  worst  I  shall  have  all  hands 
aboard.    80,  good  bye  to  you."  ^ 

**The  Lieutenant's  a  brave  felbw  aiUilaly  said  . 
one,  as  we  walked  ofC — 

»<  I  never  thought  worse  of  him,"  replied  young 
Harry ;  **  but  if  I  find  out  the  scoundrel  who  first 
shot  my  father,  b  t  my  soul,  but  he's  as  dead  a 
mass  as  any  that  lies  in  the  church-yard." 

•<  Come  on,  George,"  cried  the  Lieutenant ;  *^  If 
I  seem  to  hear  what  these  fellows  say,  I  must  notice 
it,  and  I  don't  wish  that,  if  1  can  help  it — poor 
deviur 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  the  day  did  not 
pass  very  pleasantly,  widi  me  at  least,  who  was  not 
used  to  (hs  tradb  of  murder,  though  on  Frank  the 
whole  business  made  very  Uitle  impression ;  he  was 
too  much  accustomed  to  such  things  to  be  much 
afiected  by  themy—for  a  sailor's  life  is  one  of  oc- 
currences, while  that  of  a  studious  man  flows  on  so 
equally,  that  a  simple  thunder-storm  is  to  him  a 
matter  of  excitement  My  brain  seemed  to  reel 
again,  and  I  was  heartily  glad  when  eleven  o'clock 
gave  me  an  ^excuite  for  retiring,  for  I  was  wearied 
out — mind  and  body,  and  wished  for  nothing  so 
much  as  to  be  alone. 

It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  though  as  y§t 
ne  rain  fell ;  the  thunder  too  rolled  fearfully,  and 
the  lightning  leapt  along  the  waters,  that  were 
almost  as  black  as  the  eleuds  above  them.  I  wss 
too  weary  for  sleep,  and  feeling  no  inclinatioa  to 
toss  about  for  hours  inched,  placed  myself  at  the 
window  to  enjoy  the  subhmity  of  the  tempest  At 
any  other  time  this  splendid  scene  would  have  been 
delightful  to  me,  but  now  it  awoke  none  of  its  usual 
syihpatbies :  it  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to  give  my- 
self up  to  it-T-my  mind  was  out  of  tune  for  such 
things.  ^  Still  I  sat  there,  gazing  on  the  sea, — ^when 
my  attention  was  diverted  by  a  gentle  tap  at  th^ 
door,  and  ere  I  could  well  answer,  it  swung  slowly 
back  on  its  hinges,  and  Nancy  stood  before  me, 
with  a  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  large  case-knife  in 
the  other.  I  thought  she  was  asleep,  for  her  eyes, 
though  ^de  open,  were  fixed;  and  her  voice, 
when  she  spoke,  was  subdued  and  broken,  exactly 
like  one  who  talks  in  his  slumbers.  Sbmething, 
however,  may  be  attributed  to  the  excited  state  of 
my  fancy. 

**I  must  pass  dirough  your  window,  it  opens 
upon  the  lawn— for  the  front  door  is  locked  and 
the  key  taken  away  by  the  Lieutenant,  who  is  oat 
at  sea  to-night  on  the  watch  for  smugglers." 

As  she  muttered  t)iis  indistinctly,  she  glided 
across  the  room  to  the  window,  and,  undoing  the 
button  that  held  it,  walked  slowly  out  Still 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  her  being  asleep,  I  made 
no  opposition,  fearing  that  she  might  be  seriously 
affected  in  health  or  mind  by  any  sudden  attempt 
to  wake  her.  At  the  same  lime  I  resolved  not  to 
lose  sight  of  her  lest  she  should  come  into  peril 
from  the  clifls  or  the  dykes,  and  accordingly  I  fol- 
lowed her  steps  at  a  short  distance  till  we  came  te 
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the  jmbHo-house.  Late  as  the  hour  wai,  the  people 
baid  not  yet  gone  to  bed,  for  lights  were  shining 
through  the  kitchen-window,  and'  from  the  room 
immediateW  over  it  came  the  glimmer  of  a  solitary 
lamp  th^  stood  on  a  table  by  the  casement. 
Hitiherto%^ancy  had  gone  on  without  taking  the 
least  notice  ef  my  presence,  which  had  served  to 
confirm  me  in  the  idea  that  she  walked  in  her  sleep, 
— -bnt  now  she  turned  round  upon  me— 

<<The  Lieutenant's  wifo  told  me  truly;  he  is 
here ;  but  not  a  word ;  follow  me  softly, — as  thongh 
you  feared  to  wake  the  dead*** 

I  ^w  now  that  she  was  really  awake,  and  my 
first  impulse  was  cither  by  force  or  persuasion  to 
take  her  back.  And  yet  to  what  purpose  ?  If  her 
madness  should  grow  violent  I  could  always  over- 
power her,  and  at  any  rate  we  were  going  to,  and 
not  fr^m,  assistance.  ,1  did  therefore  as  she  bade 
me,  and  followed  her  in  silence,  while  she  went 
cautiously  up  to  the  window,  and  having  examiMed 
what  vras  passing  within  with  all  Uie  deliberate 
cunning  of  a  maniac,  (hen  gently  lifted  the  latch  of 
the  door,  which  opened  into  a  narrow  brick-passage 
to  the  left  of  the  kitchen.  At  the  end  of  it  was  a 
short  IKght  of  stairs,  and  these  led  us  into  the  room 
where  I  had  before  observed  the  lamp  was  burning ; 
In  the  middle  of  the  chamber  was  a  plain  deal  cof- 
fin on  tressels,  in  which  lay  the  corpee  ef  Harry, 
all  but  the  face  covered  over  with  a  diity  table-cloth. 
I  now  saw  plainly  that  the  peasants  had  held  their 
watch  below  from  pure  fear  of  bmng  in  the  same 
room  with  the  dead,  and  a  state  of  partial  Intoxica- 
tion might  account  for  their  having  left  the  door 
open, — but  to  what  purpose  was  this  visit  of  Nan- 
cy's t    She  did  not  long  leave  me  in  doubt 

"Now,  Mr.  Ssymeur;  you  call  yourself  my 
father's  friend ;  yen  have  eaten  of  his  broad  ; — ^wiil 
you  see  him  hung  like  a  thief  on  a  gibbet!" 

The  strangeness  of  this  appeal  startled  me  so 
^t  I  knew  not  well  what  to  answer.  She  repeat- 
ed the  question  while  her  eyes  flashed  fire : 

**  Will  you  see  him  hung  t— hung  ? — hung  1— • 
You  understand  that  word,  I  smppoee." 

«  My  dear  Nancy  ,"— 

**By  God's  light,  coward,  I  have  n  mind  to 
put  tlus  knife  into  you.  Don*t  you  see  he  is  their 
prisoner — ^in  chains  1 — And  to-morrow  be  will  be 
tried  and  hnog'^Tes,  mj  poor  father  will  be 
hung." 

And  in  her  changing  mood  she  wept  and  sob- 
bed like  an  infant;  thk,  however,  did  net  last 
long— 

«<  But  they  shall  not— no— they  shall  not  Here, 
take  this  knife — plunge  it  into  him,  that  they  may 
not  have  him  alive— 'tis  a  hard  task  for  a  daughter, 
and  since  you  are  here,  take  it  and  stab  him  as  he 
sleeps — mind  you  do  not  wake  him  though — stab 
home*— no  half-work — home  to  the  heart — you 
know  where  it  is— Here— htte." 

She  placed  my  hand  upon  her  heart  as  if  to 
shew  me  where  to  strike— I  drow  back  shuddering. 

"  Coward  I— But  you  -shall  do  it— it  is  a  task  of 
yomr  own  seeking — ^yom  came  here  of  your  own 


free  will — I  did  not  ask  you  to  f<^ow  me— and  you 
shall  do  it!" 

I  knew  not  what  to  say  or  do,  and  for  a  moment 
thought  of  flinging  myself  upon  her  to  force  away 
the  knife,  when  I  heard  a  scuffle  below.  A  few 
blows  were  exchanged,  a  single  pistol-shot  die- 
charged,  and  immediately  af^r  was  the  tramp  of 
feet  upon  the  stairs.  Nancy  uttered  a  loud  shriek — 

"  They  are  here !" 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered  than  she  rudied 
up  to  the  coffin, '  and  ere  I  could  prevent  her, 
plunged  the  knife  twice  or  thrice  into  the  dead 
body.  In  the  same  instant  the  room  was  filled  with 
smugglers,  headed  by  young  Woodrif!^  who  was 
astonished,  as  well  he  might  be,  at  the  extraordinary 
scene  before  him. 

"Mr.  Seymour! — Nance  too! — Poor  gW!— 
But  we  have  no  time  for  talking,  eo  aR  hands  to 
work  snd  help  bear  off  the  old  man  to  the  beat — 
we'll  soon  have  him  in  fifty  fathoms  water  out  of 
the  reach  of  these  b— — d  harpies." 

"  My  father !— you  shall  not  take  laj  firtber  firom 
me  !"-^-shrieked  the  poor  maniae. 

"Be  quiet,  Nance !— Gently,  lads,  down  the 
stair-ease— look  to  our  Nance,  Mr.  Seymour — 
gently,  lads— I'd  sooner  knock  twenty  Uviag  men 
on  the  head  than  hear  one  blow  given  lo  a  -dead 
one." 

So  saying,  and  having  again  briefly  Mlieated  ay 
care  of  his  sister^  he  followed  the  corpee  avt,  while 
the  unfortunate  maniae,  quite  «entraiy  to  n^  ex- 
pectilioiM,  made  bo  fiuther  opposition*  She  leant 
for  a  time  against  the  vrindow  without  speaking  a 
word,  and,  when  I  tiM  lo  persuade  her  to  xetom^ 
very  calmly  replied^ — "with  all  my  heart  To 
what  purpoee  uould  I  stay  here  since  they  have 
taken  my  fkther  from  me  1  They'll  hang  him  aow» 
and  I  cannot  help  it" 

"  My  poor  girl,  yov  fiither  is  dead." 

Nan^  smiled  contemptuously,  and,  paaaing  her 
hand  across  her  brow  as  if  exhausted,  saidy  "  I  am 
ready  to  faint ;  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  fetch  me 
a  glass  of  water." 

She  did,  indeed,  seem  ready  to  drop,  and  I  went 
^own  into  the  kitchen  to  fetdk  the  water.  Seven 
or  eight  smugglers  were  there  keeping  watch  over 
the  peasants,  and  the  sentinel,  mistaking  me  for  an 
enemy,  levelled  his  pbtol  at  my  head;  but  the 
priming  flashed  in  the  pan,  and,  before  he  oouU 
repeat  the  attack,  an  old  man,  who  had  efWn  aeea 
me  with  Frank,  stepped  between  na  just  in  good 
time  to  save  me  by  hie  explanation. 

Upon  telling  him  ay  purpose  he  directed  me  to 
the  well  in  the  yard*  at  the  same  time  potting  a 
lantern  into  my  hand  with  a  caution  to  "  look  to 
the  rotting  tackling."— -A  caution  that  was  not 
given  without  good  reason,  for  the  wood-work 
round  the  well  was  so  decayed  that  it  would  scarce- 
ly beer  the  action  of  the  cyhnder. 

In  a  few  minuteel  had  drawn  up  the  bucket  end 
hastened  back  to  Nancy  with  a  jug  full  of  the 
water.  To  my  great  surprise  she  was  gone,  and  I 
new  saw — ^too  late  indeed, — that  her  request  for 
water  was  merely  a  trick  to  get  rid  of  me,  that  she  ^ 
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might  the  hotter  eeeape,  though,  what  her  ftrther 
object  in  it  Blight  be,  I  could  not  poeslbly  divine« 
It  was  not  leag,  however,  before  I  leivnt  this  too ; 
for  on  looking  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  her,  with 
the  lamp  still  in  her  hand,  pushing  out  to  lea  in  a 
small  BkiiT,  that  was  half  afloat,  and  held  only  by  a 
thin  cable.  How  she  contrived  to  throw  off  the  rope 
I  know  not,  but  she  did  contrive  it — perhaps  she 
had  the  knife  with  her,  and  cut  it  Be  this  as  it 
may,  she  was  pushing  off  amid  the  breakers  that 
burst  about  her  most  tremendously,  and  kept  up  a 
moat  violent  surf  for  at  least  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  Was  not  this  under  the  idea  of  rescuing  her 
&ther! 

In  an  instant  I  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  smug- 
gleta,  leaving  the  peasants  to  do  their  worst,  hurned 
off  with  me  to  the  keach.  '  Nancy  was  now  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore  in  the  midst  of  a 
fariout  surge,  for  though  it  was  too  dark  to  see  her, 
the  glimfner  of  the  lamp  was  visible  every  now  and 
then  as  the  beat  rose  upen  the  waters. 

*•  By  G— d!  it's  of  no  use,"  said  the  old  smug- 
gler,— <*  No  skiff  can  get  through  them  breakers.'' 

•«l^ell,but8hehas." 

"Not  yet,  master^— see— the  light's  gone— it's  all 
up  with  her  now." 

Tfaa  light  had  indeed  gone,  and  not  as  before  to 
rise  again  with  the  rise  ef  the  waters.  Minute  aAer 
•linuie  elapsed,  and  still  all  was  dark  upon  the 
waves,— and  the  next  morning  the  corse  of  Nancy 
Woodriff  was  found  on  the  sands,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  place  where  she  had  first  pushed  off  amid 
the  biaakersll!  G.  8. 


BONO. 

BT   e.   WOLFE. 

Go,  forget  me— why  should  sorrow 
O  er  that  brow  a  shadow  fling  1 

Go,  forget  me— and  to-morrow 
Brightly  smile  and  sweetly  sing. 

8mxte — though  I  shall  not  be  near  thee ; 

Sing — though  I  shall  never  hear  thee ; 
May  thy  soul  with  pleasure  sbine 
Lasting  as  the  gloom  of  mine. 
Go,  forget  me,  ^c. 

Like  the  sun,  thy  presence  glowing, 
Clothes  the  mtanttt  things  in  sight ; 

And  when  thou,  like  me,  art  going. 
Loveliest  objects  fade  in  night. 

AH  things  looked  so  bright  about  thee, 

Tliat  they  nothing  seemed  without  thee, 
By  that  pare  and  lucid  mind 
Earthly  things  were  too  refined. 
Ltka  ths  fun,  ^. 


Go,  thou  vision  wildly  gletming, 
SofUy  on  my  soul  that  fell ; 

Qo,  for  me  no  longer  beamingt— 
Hope  and  beauty !  fare  ye  weir! 

Go,  and  all  that  once  delighted 

Take,  and  leave  me  all  benighted ; 
Glory's  burning— generous  swell. 
Fancy  and  the  Poet's  spelL 

Go,  thou  vision,  dec 


THE    VELVET    GOWN. 

▲  TJLIrE  07  A  TXaT   OBBAT   BALI. 

**  Never  trust  to  appearances." 

**A  velvet  gown  in  a  ball  room!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Sophia  Metheglyn,  bridling  up,  and  insolently 
passing  a  lonely  lady,  at  a  great  ball  in  the  little 

town  of ,  whidi  had  been  get  up  on  purpose  to 

entertain  Sir  Spencer  Traverstone,  who  had  just 
come  of  age,  and  into  the  possession  of  the  family 
estatefi,  and  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  that  interesting 
little  borough.  The  male  inbabitants  were  interests 
ed  in  getting  ap  this  great  ball,  because  they  want* 
ed  a  new  road  made  at  their  representative's  ex- 
pense ;  and  the  ladies,  that  is  to  say,  the  unmarried 
ladies,  were  interested  in  getting  up  the  ball,  because 
4Sir  Spencer  was  a  bachelor,  and  every  individual 
lady  ielt  that  it  was  possible  the  baronet  might  feel 
disposed  to  **pep  the  question"  to  herself,  and 
make  her  Lady  Traverstone.  Lady  Traverstone ! 
The  name  was  worth  struggling  for,  especially  by 
these  whose  papas  and  mammas  were  nothing  but 
**  Muggs's,"  "Twist's"  and  "Greenwigg's" — names 
destitute  of  all  aristoeratical  associations,  and  when 
pronounced  leading  the  hearer  to  conclude  that  the 
fair  possessors  were  not  ef  the  most  refined  class  of 
creatures  of  earth's  mould.  *<  A  velvet  gown  in  a 
ball  room!"  exclaimed  Miss  Sophia  Metheglyn, 
with  a  sneer,  as  she  gave  her  hand  to  Captain  Gor- 
get, of  the  militia,  and  was  led  by  him  through  the 
first  figure  of  the  quadrille. 

**  A  velvet  gown  in  a  ball  room !"  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Major  Meggridf  e,  Viptuming  her  nasal  pro- 
montory, with  dignified  contempt. 

**A  velvet  gown  in  a  ball-room!"  whisporod 
divers  young  ladies,  flaunting  in  satins,  and  silks, 
and  musKns,  bedecked  and  l^iiened  with  ribands 
and  artificial  flowers  of  ail  the  ook>rs  c£  the  rain- 
bow. 

The  object  of  the  gayer-looking  ladies'  contempt 

IS  a  fair  and  delicately-formed  girl,  who  did  not 
seem  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  anybody  in 
the  room,  wd  who  conversed  with  the  old  gouty 
master  of  the  cerenMmies  only,  and  he  being  held  in 
very  slight  estimation  by  the  beaux  and  belles 

of ,  and  only  kept  in  his  office  from  motives  of 

charity,  the  lady  in  ths  velvet  gown  was  nnani- 
mousiy  declared  to  be  a  nobody ;  and  though  tha 
plain  white  rase  in  her  braided  hair  intimatMl  that 
she  was  williDg  to  dance,  she  was  not  invited :  tha 
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Muggs's  and  Methf g)yn*8  had  declared  her  a  «  no- 
body," and,  of  course,  no  gentleman  could  ask  the 
lady  out  aflor  that.  .     . 

The  yooiit  ladies  who  had  adorned  themaalves  to 
catch  the  eye  of  Str  Spencer,  and  hia  heart  into  the 
bargain,  now  began  to  think  it  very  strange  that  the 
baronet  did  not  make  his  appearance.     He  had 

atated  positively  that  be  would  be  in ,  on  the 

day  in  question,  and  would  also  positively  attend 
the  ball  in  tht  evening.  The  flowers  that  had  been 
gathered  in  the  morning  to  be  strewed  before  him 
as  he  walked  up  the  passage  to  the  saloon,  had  al- 
ready assumed  a  very  sickly  hue,  and  the  nineteen 
little  boys  who  had  been  hired  "to  cry  «'  htirrah !" 
outside  the  door,  on  Sir  Spencer's  arrival,  had  gone 
heme  to  bed;  the  lights  began  to  bum  dim,  and  the 
music  to  be  unsteady.  The  gentlemen  then  looked 
at  one  another  slgnificantl}^  as  much  as  to  say  that 
it  was  a  very  great  slight^  and  a  ahame,  that  Sir 
Speneer  did  not  come ;  their  thoughts  involuntarily 
descending  into  their  pockets,  as  they  looked 
around  them  at  the  costly  preparatiens.  The  dis- 
appoigted  young  ladies  shewed  that  their  tempers 
were  ruffl^,  in  various  little  ways,  and,  of' course, 
the  lady  in  velvet  was  the  subject  of  some  rather 
malicious  remarks.  As  the  disappointed  bellea 
^ew  louder  and  louder  in  their  criticisms,  thoy,  of 
course,  reached  the  ears  of  the  subject  of  them. 
Miss  Waggsbridge  <*  thought  it  a  pity  that  ladies 
did  not  understand  what  sort  of  attire  was  con- 
alstoiit  with  the  rules  of  prc^riety  in  a  ba'U  room  !'* 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Fitztwankay  insinuated  that 
*<  velvet  was  cheap  wear  in  the  long  run,  as  it 
served  for  any  and  all  occasions."  This  produced 
a  general  tiUer  among  the  gentlemen,  who  vowed 
that  Mrs.  Fitztwankay  had  said  a  very  good  thing; 
but  the  ladies,  more  spiteful  than  ever,  tossed  up 
their  beautiful  heads,  and  one  and  all  agreed  that 
<<  velvet  was  not  cheap  at  all,  unless  some  people 
got  it  from  other  people,  who  had  done  with  it" 
The  lady  in  the  ofiensive  velvet  did  not  seem  at  all 
discomposed  by  the  remarks  of  the  company,  but 
chatted  with  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  was 
delighted  with  the  lady's  condescension. 

Suddenly  the  shouting,  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
of  five  of  the  nineteen  liUle  boys,  whose  maternal 
parents  had  whipped  them,  and  tent  them  back  to 
the  doors  of  the  assembly  rooms,  to  earn  the 
promised  sixpences,  soui^ded  like  fairy  music  upon 
the  ears  of  the  assembly.  Up  started  beaux  and 
belles ;  the  musicians  with  sudden  energy  stmek 
their  fltrinf^,  and  blew  their  wind  instruments,  to 
the  tune  of  **  See  the  conquering  here  comes !"  the 
gentlemen  shook  their  pocket  handerchiefs,  and 
bustled  about  as  if  they  had  a  great  deal  of  btfteiness 
upon  their  hands ;  and  did  not  know  what  particu- 
lar part  of  it  to  touch  upon :  the  young  ladies  ex- 
erted their  best  abilities  to  look  amiable  and  in- 
teresting: all  was  bustle,  animation,  and  excite- 
ment. Th«  gouty  master  of  the  ceremonies  hob- 
bled to  the  door,  and  there  stood  with  all  the 
dignity  that  he  could  command,  to  receive  the 
baronet;  and  even  the  lady  in  the  blade  velvet 
gown  appeaiedl  delighted.    At  lasC^  in  came  Sk 


Spencer  Traverstono,  dispensing  gracious  finilea  td 
all  present,  and  looking  so  delightfully  interestiMg 
that  every  female  heart  was  subdued.  The  baronet 
rapidly  made  his  way  through  the  lane  of  happy 
beings  to  the  top  of  the  room,  whertf  the  lady  in 
velvet  was  sitting,  and  the  lady  aro?c  as  Sir  Spencer 
approached.  To  the  great  surprise  of  all  present 
the  baronet  teok  the  lady  by  the  hand,  and  addreaS' 
ing  the  company,  said--'*  My  respected  friends— 
BuBiness  of  public  importance  has  detained  me  at 

,  until  this  time,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 

remain  long  in  so  happy  a  party,  as  my  presence  in 
London  is  required  immediately;  indeed,  I  nmst 
set  off  to-night.  Though  I  could  not  be  with  yon 
at  the  time  appointed,  I  havt,  I  trust,  shown  that  I 
sincerely  appreciate  the  kindness  in  which  your 
invitation  was  conceived,  by  requesting  one  wiw  is 
most  dear  to  me  to  attend  your  festivity.  Although 
already  dressed  for  travelling,  and  no  change  of  at- 
tire being  practicable,  (for  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons,  that  her  wardrobe  was  on  its  road  to  L«d- 
don),  my  dear  Lady  Traverstone  set  off  immediate- 
ly, and  I,  no  ^doubt,  have  occasion  to  thank  yon  for 
your  very  kind  and  very  generous  reception  and 
entertainment  of  her  ladyship— «iy  -wi/e.'" 

The  consternation  of  beaux  and  belles  may  be 
conceived;  the  ladies  hung  down  their  beaiitifQi 
heads,  and  the  gentlemen  stammered,  and  twisted 
their  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  first  leohed  up  to 
the  ceiling  and  then  looked  down  upon  the  fl«or. 
The  calling  for  another  dance  relieved  them  from 
their  embarrassment,  and  to  their  places  they  mshed 
with  admirable  dexterity;  but  when  thedaitoe  wm 
over,  and  every  gentleman  having  collected  their 
thoughts,  had  resolved  upon  paying  the  most  gal- 
lant attention  to  the  velvet  gown,  the  discovery  was 
mflde  that  Sir  Spencer  Traverstone  had  de{nLTtDd, 
and  the  black  velvet  was  no  longer  visible.  Bn- 
quiries  were  made,  and  it  was  found  that  8ir 
Spencer  and  Lady  Traverstone  had  left  in  Undr 
travelling  carriage  five  minutes  before.  And  not 
only  was  a  husband  lost  to  seme  one  of  the  young 
ladies  of  this  Interesting  locality,  but  the  gentlemen, 
also,  were  obliged  to  pay  for  their  new  road  Ihem- 
aelvea !  leKATita, 


THE  INVITATIOX. 

Come  where  the  nightingale  aingeth. 

Her  chime,  at  the  close  of  day ; 
Come  where  the  butterfly  wingeth, 
Her  glittering  noontide  way- 
Together  we*H  rove 
Thre'  meadow  and  grove. 
And  our  souls  shall  be  steeped  in  music  and  love ; 
(  And  O !  I  wUl  be 
All  this  world  to  tfare, 
And  tbott  and.thy  kre  shall  be  dearer  to  mt ! 
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INSUR.\NCB  AND  ASSURANCE. 

»..?i.'^*''^**f  ■"*  ***'*  ^«*"  dfinkinf  hard  all  nighi.  and  will 
b*»e  •»«»'•  ''"o  tu.Piepnrenie.orihwy   stiiJi  bW  out   my 

2>itte.— OfK  lir.yoa  mutt;  and  iherefure  I  beieecb  you  look 
lurAKrU  OB  itiu  juuriMy  you  Khali  go.  ^'^^w-"  youiooa 

JIi^Il!**''"**  —cuf  I  wia  urn  die  to-diif  for  any  man*B 


« It  is  inconceivable  to  the  virtuous  and  praise- 
worthy part  ot  the  world,  who  have  been  born  and 
bred  lo  icupectable  idleness,  what  terrible  straits 
are  the  lot  of  those  scandalous  rogues  whom  for- 
tnne  has  left  to  shift  for  themselves  !*'  Suck  was 
my  feeling  ejaculation  when  full  of  penitence  for 
the  am  of  urgent  necessity.  I  wended  my  way  to 
the  attorney  who  had  swept  together,  and,  for  the 
most  part  picked  up  the  ciumbs  which  fell  from  my 
felher's  tabic.     He  was  a  little,  grizzled,  sardonic 
animal,  with  features  which  were  as  hard  as  his 
heart,  and  fitted  their  leather  jacket  po  lightly  that 
one  would  have  thought  it  had  shrunk  from  wash- 
iDg,or^at  they  had  bought  it  second-hand,  and 
were  pretty  nearly  out  at  the  elbows.    They  were 
completely  emblematic  of  their  possessor,  whose  re- 
ligion It  was  to  make  the  most  of  every  thing,  and 
among  the  rest,  of  the  distresses  of  his  particular 
tncods,  among  whom  I  had  the  happiness  of  stand- 
ing very  forward.    My  business  required  but  little 
eiplanttioD,  for  I  was  oppressed  by  neither  rent- 
wUs  nur  title-deeds;  and  wo  aat  down  to  consider 
Ae  readiest  means  of  turning  an  excellent  income 
fcr  one  year  into  something  decent  for  a  few  more. 
My  adviser,   who*e  small  experienced   eye   had 
twinkled  through  all  the  speculations  of  the  age 
and,  St  the  same  lime,  had  taken  a  very  exact  ad- 
measarement  of  my  capabilities  of  turning  them  to 
td»BnUge,  s'eaied  to  be  of  opinion  that  I  ivss  fit 
fi>r  nothing  on  earth.  Per  one  undertaking  I  want- 
fd   appUcation;    for  another  i    wanted   capital. 
;  Now,"  Mid  he,  "  as  the  first  ef  these  deficiencies 
» irremediable,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  supnlv 
tto  latter.     Take  my  advice,-insiire  your  life  for 
a  few  thousands ;  you  will  have  but  little  premium 
*o  pay,  for  you  look  as  if  you  would  live  for  ever  ; 
■od  from  my  knowledge  of  your  rattle-pated  habits, 
and  the  vanous  chances  against  you,  I  will  give 
you  a  handsome  sum  for  the  insurance.*'    Neces- 
Mty  obliged  me  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposal,  and  I 
attored  the  old   cormorant  that  there  wbs  every 
liheUhood  of  my  requiting  his  liberality  by  the 
n»06t  unremitting  perseverance  in  all  the  evilhabiu 
wnich  ha«l  procured   me  his  countenance.     We 
«oook  hands  in  mutual  ill-opinion,  and  keobliging- 
^^^olonteerad  to  accompany  me  to  an  Insurance 
wnce,  where  Ihey  were  supposed  to  eaiimatd  the 
«iuriUon  of  a  man's  life  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
and  odd  seconds. 

We  arrived  a  little  before  the  business  hour,  and 
were  shewn  into  a  large  room,  whero  we  found  se- 
veral more  speculators  waiting  ruefully  for  the  oracle 
w  pronounce  sentence.  In  the  centre  was  a  large 
WDIe.  round  which,  at  equal  di:>Uncc8,  were  placed 
^  lumps  of  money,  which  my  friend  told  me  were 
wjaward  the  labors  of  the  InquistUon,  among  whom 
weaurpliif  adstng  from  absentecM  would  likewiae 
23 
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be  divided.  From  the  keenness  with  which  each 
individual  darted  upon  his  share  and  ogled  that  of 
his  absent  neighbor,  I  surmised  that  some  of  my 
fellow  sufferers  would  find  the  day  against  them. 
They  would  bo  examined  by  eyes  capable  of  pene- 
trating every  crevice  of  their  constitutions,  by  noses 
which  would  smell  sf  rkt  a  mile  off,  and  hunt  a 
guinea  breast  high.  How,  indeed,  could  plague  or 
pestilence,  gout  or  gluttony,  expect  to  lurk  in  the 
hole  undisturbed  when  surrounded  by  a  pack  cf 
terriers  which  seemed  hungry  enough  to  devour  one 
another  1  Whenever  the  door  slamibed,  and  they 
looked  for  an  addition  to  their  cry,  they  seemed  for 
all  the  world  as  though  they  were  going  to  bark  ; 
and  if  a  straggler  really  entered  and  seized  upon 
his  moiety,  the  intelligent  look  o(  vexation  was 
precisely  like  that  of  a  dog  who  has  lost  a  bone. 
When  ten  or  a  dozen  of  these  gentry  had  assem- 
bled, the  labors  of  the  day  commenced. 

Most  of  our  adventurers  for  raifing  supplies  upon 
their  natural  lives,  were  afl^icted  with  a  natural 
conceit  that  they  were  by  po  means  circumscribed 
in  formation  for  such  a  project.  In  vaiu  did  the 
Beard  endeavor  to  persuade  them  that  they  were 
half  dead  already.  They  fought  hard  for  a  few 
more  years,  swore  that  their  fathers  had  been  al- 
most  immortal,  and  that  their  whole  families  bad 
been  as  tenacious  of  life  as  an  eel  itself.  Alas  ! 
they  were  first  ordered  into  an  adjacent  room,  which 
I  soon  learnt  was  the  condemned  cell,  and  then 
delicately  informed  that  the  establishment  could 
have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  Some  indeed  had 
the  good  luck  to  be  reprieved  a  little  longer,  but 
even  these  did  not  eflTect  a  very  flattering  or  advan- 
tageous  bargain.  One  old  gentleman  had  a  large 
premium  to  pay  for  a  totter  in  his  knees:  another 
for  an  extraordinary  circumferanrein  the  girth ;  and 
a  dowager  of  high  respectability,  who  was  afilicied 
with  ccftain  undue  proportions  of  width,  was  fined 
most  exorbitantly.  The  only  customer  who  met 
with  any  thing  like  patisfaction  was  a  gigantic  man 
of  Ireland,  with  uhom  death,  I  thought,  was  likely 
to  have  a  puzzling  contest. 

"  How  old  are  you,  sir  t"  inquired  an  examiner^ 

"  Forty." 

"  You  seem  a  strong  man.** 

"  I  am  the  strongest  gintleman  in  Ireland.*' 

**  But  subject  to  the  gout  ?'* 

"No— the  rheumatic, — nothing  else,  upon  my 

soul." 

•*  What  age  was  your  father  when  he  died  ?" 
**  Oh,  he  died  young ;  but  then  he  was  kilt  in  a 

row." 

**  Have  you  any  uncles  alive  1" 

«**No  :  diey  were  all  kilt  in  rows  too." 

"  Pray.  sir.  do  you  think  of  returning  to  Ireland  ?" 

•*  May  be  I  shall,  some  day  or  other." 

"  What  security  can  we  have  that  you  are  not 

killed  in  a  row  yourself  1" 

"  Oh,  niver  fear ;  I'm  the  swatest  temper  in  thfe 

world,  barring  when  I'm  dining  out,  which  isn't 

often."    • 

,     «  What,  rfr,  can  you  drink  a  little  ?" 
I     "  Three  botUes— and  aisy." 
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*f  Ay,  that  i^  bad.  Yoa  have  a  re<]  face,  and  look 

apoplectic.    You  will,  no  doubt,  go  off  suddenly." 

^  *'  Divil  a  bit,  sir.     My  red  face  was  born  with 

trie ;  and  Til  lay  a  bet  I  live  longer  than  any  two 

in  the  room.*' 

"  But  three  botllce — " 

**  Never  mind  that  I  don't  mean  to  drink  more 
t]^an  a  bottle  and  a  half  in  future.  Bfttdea,  I  intend 
'  to  pit  tiiarried  if  I  can,  and  live  enug.'* 

A  debate  arose  among  the  directors  respecting 
^'t^is  gentleman's  elei^iUilily.  The  words  ••  row" 
and  **.three  bottles"  rang  hurry-scurry,  aroyod  the 
table.  Every  dog  had  a  snap  at  them.  At  la^t, 
however,  the  leader  of  the  pack  addressed  him  in  a 
demurring  growl,  and  agreed  that,  upon  his  paying 
a  slight  addiiionat  premium  for  his  irretpjilarities,  he 
^  should  be  admitted  as  a  fit  subject. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  exhibit ;  but,asmy  friend 
wa4  handing  me  forward,  my  progcess  was  arrested 
by  the  entrance  of  a  young  lady  with  an  elderly 
maid-pervanL  She  was  dressed  in  slight  mourning, 
was  the  most  sparkling  beauty!  had  ever  «een,  and 
appeared  to  produce  an  instantaneous,  effect,  even 
upon  the  stony-hearted  directors  thcmsolves.  The 
chairman  politely  requested  her  to  take  a  seat  at 
the  table,  and  immediately  entered  into  her  busi- 
ness, which  seemed  l^ile  more  than  to  shew  her- 
self, to  l>e  entitled  to  twenty  thousand  pounds,  for 
which  her  lafe  husband  had  iRsureil  his  life. 

**  Zounds,"  thought  I,  "  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  a  widow !" 

"  Ah,  madam,"  observed  the  chairman,  "  your 
husband  made  too  good  a  bargsin  with  us.  I  told 
him  he  was  an  elderly,  sickly  sort  of  man,  and  not 
likely  to  last ;  but  I  never  thought  he  would  have' 
died  80  soon  after  his  marriage." 

An  elderly^  sickly  sort  of  a  roan  !  She  would 
marry  again,  of  couise!  I  wss  on  fire  to  be  ex- 
amined before  her,  and  let  her  hear  a  favorable  re- 
port of  me.  As  luck  would  have  it,  hhe  had  some 
further  transactions  which  required  certain  papers 
to  be  sent  for,  and,  in  the  pause,  I  stepped  boldly 
forwsrd. 

"  Qentlemfen."  said  mv  lawyer,  with  a  smile 
which  whitened  the  tip  of  hiii  nose,  and  very  nearly 
sent  it  throufl^h  the  external  iVguments,  **  allow  me 

to  introduce  Mr. ^^a  particular  friend  of  mine, 

who  is  desirou*  of  insu^ifig  his  hfe.  You  perceive 
he  is  not  one  of  the  dying  sort" 

The  directors  turned  th^ir  eyes  toward  me  with 
evident  satisfaction,  and  I  had  the  vanity  to  believe 
that  the  widow  did  so  too.  ^' 

**  You  have  a  good  broad  chi*f^"  said  one,  **  I 
dare  ssy  your  lungs  are  never  affected." 

•'  Good  shoulders  too,"  said  another,  "  not  likely 
to  be  knocked  in  a  row." 

**  Strong,  and  not  debilitated  by  dissipation." 
cried  a  third,  *<  I  think  this  gentleman  will  suit  as." 

I  could  perceive  that,  during  these  compliments 
>and  a  few  others,  the  widow  was  very  much  in- 
clined to  titter,  which  I  considered  as  much  an  a 
flirtation  commenced ;  and  when  I  was  ordered  into 
another  room  to  be  further  e^amintd  hy  the  sur- 
feon  in  attendance,  I  losged  to  tell  her  to  atop  till 
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I  came  back.  The  professional  gentleman  did  hit 
utmost  to  find  a  fault  in  me,  but  wss  obliged  to 
write  a  certificate,  with  which  I  re-entered,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  chairman  read  that 
I  was  warranted  sound.  The  Board  congratulated 
me  somewhat  jocosely,  and  the  widow  laughed  out- 
right. Our  aH'airs  were  settled  exactly  at  the  sanM 
mom<*nt,  and  1  followed  her  closely  down  stairs.. 

**  What  mad  trick  are  you  at  nowl"  inquired  the 
cormorant. 

*«  I  am  going  to  hand  the  lady  to  her  carriage," 
I  responded  ;  and  I  kept  my  word.  She  bowed  lo 
me  vrith  much  courtesy,  laughed  again,  and  desired 
her  servant  to  drive  home. 

'*  Where  ii  that,  John  V*  said  I. 

"  Number  — ,sir,  in street,"  said  John ;  aad 

away  they  went. 

We  walked  steadily  along,  the  bird  of  prey  reckoo- 
ing  up  the  advantages  of  his  bargain  with  me.  and 
I  in  a  mood  of  equally  interesting  reflection. 

**  What  are  you  ponderini^  about,  young  gentle- 
man ?"  he  at  last  commenced. 

**  I  am  pondering  whether  or  no  you  have  not 
overeoched  yourself  in  this  transaction." 

"  How  so  V* 

**  Why  I  Itegin  to  think  I  shall  be  obligrd  to  give 
up  my  harum-scarum  way  of  life;  drink  moderate- 
ly, leave  off  fox  hunting,  and  sell  ny  spirited  hoj^ses, 
which,  you  know,  will  make  a  material  di^ience 
in  the  probable  date  of  my  demise." 

**  13 ut  where  is  the  necessity  of  your  doing  stU 
thisV 

*'  My  wife  will,  most  likely,  make  it  a  stipula- 
Uon." 

•»  Your  wifr !" 

"  Yrs.  That  pretty,  disconsolate  widow  wc  have 
just  parte]  from.  You  may  laugh;  but  if  you 
choose  to  bet  the  insurance  you  have  bought  of  me 
against  the  purchase-money,  I  will  take  you  that 
she  makes  me  a  sedate  married  man  in  less  than 
two  months." 

"  Di>ne !"  said  the  cormorant,  his  features  agaio 
siraiiiiiig^  their  buck-skins  at  the  idea  of  having 
made  a  double  profit  of  me,  ^LeC  us  go  to  my 
house,    and  I  will  draw   a  deed  to    that    e&ct, 

I  did  not  flinch  from  the  agreement.  My  caae, 
(  knew,  v^a*  desperate.  I  should  have  hanged  my- 
.oelf  a  month  before  had  it  not  been  for  the  Epaoni 
Races,  at  which  I  had  particular  business ;  and  any 
little  additional  reason  for  disgust  at  the  wotUl, 
would,  I  tb'Hight,  l)e  rather  a  pleasure  than  a  pain 
— |4rovided  I  Has  disapointed  in  the  lovely  widow. 

Modesty  is  a  sad  bugbear  upon  fortune.  I  have 
known  many  who  have  not  been  oppresaed  by  tt 
remain  in  the  shade,  but  I  have  never  known  cme 
who  emerged  with  it  into  proq)erity.  In  my  own 
case  it  was  by  no  means  a  &mily  die^aae,  nor  had 
I  lived  in  any  way  by  which  I  wa*  likely  to  coe- 
tract  iu  Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  I 
caught  myself  very  coolly  knocking  at  the  widow's 
door;  and  so  entirely  had  I  been  occi-pied  in  ooih 
aidartog  the  var'oa^  blessinga  which  would  aeerve 
to  both  of  ua  Croai  our  mion,  that  I  was  halt  wty 
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up  stairs  before  T  begtn  to  think  of  an  excuse  for 
my  intrusion.  The  dratving-room  wa«  vacant,  and 
I  was  {eft  for  a  moment  to  wonder  whcth«  r  [  wa« 
n»t  actually  in  some  temple  of  the  Loves  and 
Graces.  There  was  not  a  thing  to  he  seen  which 
did  not  breathe  with  tendrmess.  The  cnling  dis- 
played a  Irtile  heaven  of  sportive  cupids,  the  carpet 
a  wilderness  of  turtle-doves.  The  pictures  were  a 
series  of  the  loves  of  Jupiter,  the  vases  presented 
nothing  but  heart's-oase  and  love-lie<)-i)|retiinx ; 
the  very  canary  birds  were  inspired,  and  had  a  ne>t 
with  two  young  ones;  and  the  cat  herself  looked 
kindly  over  the  buddiHg  beauties  of  a  tortoise-shell 
kitten.  What  a  place  for  a  senbitive  heart  like 
miitt !  I  could  not  bear  to  look  npan  the  mirrors 
which  reflected  my  br«Nid  shoulders  on  every  side, 
like  so  many  giants;  and  I  would  have  given  the 
workl  to  appear  a  little  pale  and  interesting,  aU 
though  it  might  have  injured  my  life  adozpn  year*s 
purchase.  Nevertheless,  I  was  not  daunled,  and  I 
hx^ed  round,  for  something  to  talk  abeut,  on  the 
beauty's  usual  occupations,  which  I  found  were  all 
in  tone  with  what  I  had  beforo  remarked.  Upi^n 
the  open  piano  lay  <' Auld  Robin  Gray/'  ^hich 
had,  DO  doubt,  bee^  sung  in  allusion  to  her  laie 
hostMOid.  On  the  table  was  a  half  finished  draw- 
ing of  Apollo,  which  was,  equally  witheut  doubt, 
meant  to  apply  to  her  foture  one ;  and  round  about 
were  strewed  the  teductire  tomes  of  Moore,  Camy*- 
bell,and  Byron.  "This  witch,"  thoaght  I,  "is 
the  very  creature  I  have  been  sighing  after !  I 
wookl  have  married  her  out  of  a  hedge>way,  and 
worked  upon  the  roads  to  maintain  her ;  but  with 
twenty  thousand  pounds — ay,  and  much  more, 
nnless  I  am  mistaken,  she  would  create  a  fever  in 
the  frosty  Caucasus!  I  was  in  the  most  melting 
Biood  alive,  when  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked 
the  fascinating  object  of  my  speculations.  She 
was  dressed  in  simple  grey,  wholly  without  orna- 
ment, and  her  dark  brown  hair  was  braided  de- 
murely over  a  forehead  which  looked  $m  lofty  as 
bsrfiicewas  lovelv.  The  reception  she  gave  me, 
was  polite  and  graceful,  but  soniewhnt  distant;  and 
1  perceived  that  she  had  either  forgotten,  or  was 
determined  not  to  recognise  me.  I  was  not  quite 
prepared  for  this,  and,  in  spite  of  my  constitutional 
confidence,  felt  not  a  little  embarrassed.  I  bad, 
peibaps,  mistaken  the  breakings  forth  of  a  young 
and  biioyant  spirit,  under  ridiculous  circumstances, 
for  the  enoouragemenu  of  volatile  coquetry ;  and, 
for  a  moment,  I  was  in  doubt  whether  I  -should  not 
apolugise  and  pretend  that  she  was  not  the  lady  for 
whom  my  visit  was  intended.  But  then  she  was 
so  beaatiftil !  Angels  and  ministers !  Nothing  on 
earth  could  have  sent  me  down  stairs  unless  1  had 
been  kicked  down !  **  Madam,"  I  beoran — but  mj^ 
blood  was  in  a  turmoil,  and  I  have  never  been  able 
to  recollect  precisely  what  I  said.  Something  it 
w»s  however,  about  my  hte  father  an«l  her  la- 
mented husband,  absence:  and  the  East  Indies, 
liver  complaints  and  Life  Insurance;  with  compli- 
ments,  coiidolences,  pardon,  perturbation  and  pa- 
pieter-plu-peTf()ct  impciUoeDce.  The  lady  looked 
«ltfprised,  broke  my  apeoch  with  two  or  three  well- 


br«d  ejaculations,  and  astonished  me  very  much  by 
protesting  that  Ae  had  never  heard  her  husband 
mention  either  my  father  or  his  pn^mising  little  heir 
apparent,  William  Heniy  Thomas,  in  the  whole 
ctmrse  of  their  upion.  "  Oh,  Madam,"  said  I,  **  the 
omission  is  extremely  natural !  I  am  sure  I  am 
not  at  all  oflfended  with  your  late  husband  upon  that 
score.  He  was  an  elderly,  sickly  sort  of  a  man. 
My  father  always  told  him  he  could  not  last,  but 
he  never  thonght  he  would  have  died  so  soon  after 
marriage.  He  had  not  time — he  had  not  time, 
Madam,  to  make  his  friends  happy  by  introducing 
them  to  you." 

I  believe,  upon  the  whole,  I  tbust  have  behaved 
remarkably  well,  for  the  widow  could  not  quite 
make  up  herr  mind  whether  to  credit  me  or  not, 
which,  when  we  consider  the  very  slender  materials 
I  had  to  work  upon,  is  saving  a  great  deal.  At 
last  I  contrived  to  make  the  ct)nversation  glide  away 
to  Auld  Robin  Grey  and  the  drawins^  of  Apollo, 
which  I  pronounced  to  be  a  chef^e*  v^ivre  ••  Per- 
mit me,  however,  to  suggest,  that  the  symmetry  of 
the  figure  would  not  be  destroyed  by  a  little  more 
of  Hercules  in  the  shoulders,  which  would  make 
his  life  worth  a  much  longer  purchase.  A  little 
more  amplitude  in  the  chest  too,  as  they  say  at  the 
Insurance  Office!*'  The  widow  look* d  comically 
at  the  recollections  which  I  brought  to  her  mind ; 
her  rosy  lips  began  to  disclose  their  treasures  in  a 
half  smile ;  and  this,  in  turn,  expanded  into  a  laugh 
like  the  laugh  of  Euphrosyne.  This  was  the  very 
thing  for  me.  I  was  always  rather  dashed  by  beau- 
ty upon  stilts;  but  put  us  on  fair  ground,  and  I 
never  supposed  that  I  could  l>e  otherwise  thiin 
charming.  I  ran  over  all  the  amusing  topics  o(  th« 
day,  expended  a  thousand  admit ables  jokes,  repeat- 
ed touching  passages  from  a  new  Poem  which  she 
had  not  read,  laughed,  sentimentalised,  cuddled  the 
kitten,  and  forgot  to  go  away  till  I  had  sojourned 
full  two  hours.  Euphrosyne  quite  lost  sight  of  n^y 
questionable  introduction,  and  chimed  in  with  a 
wit  as  brilliant  as  her  beauty  ;  nor  did  she  put  on 
a  single  grave  look  when  I  volunteered  to  C4ill  the 
next  day  and  read  the  remainder  of  the  poem. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  carefully  T  walk- 
ed home.  My  head  and  heart  were  full  of  the  wi- 
dow  and  the  wager,  and  my  life  was  more  precious 
than  the  Pigot  Diamond.  I  ke^  my  eyes  sedu- 
lously upon  the  pavement,  to  be^sure  that  the  coal- 
holes were  closed ;  and  I  never  once  i?ro»aed  the 
street  without  looking  both  ways,  to  calculate  the 
dangers  of  bi'ing  run  over.  When  I  arrived  I  was 
presented  with  a  letter  from  my  attorney,  giving  me 
the  choice  of  an  ensignacy  in  a  regiment  whi«'h  was 
ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  or  of  going  Mi8»ienaT7 
to  New  Zealand.  I  wrote  to  him,  in  answer,  that 
it  was  perfectly  immaterial  to  me  whether  I  was 
cut  off  by  the  yellow-fever, or  devoured  by  cannibals, 
but  that  I  had  business  which  would  prevent  me 
from  availing  myeelf  of  either  alternative  for  two 
months,  at  least. 

The  next  morning  found  me  agam  at  the  door  of 
Euphrosyne.  who  gave  roe  her  Uly^^d,  and  re- 
ceived me  with  the  smile  of  an  0M  iN||BaintanAe> 
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THE  PARTING. 


Afidirs  went  on  pretty  much  the  same  ts  they  did 
on  the  preceding  day.  The  poem  was  long,  her 
singing  exquisite ;  my  anecdote  of  New  Zealand 
irresiiitible  and  we  again  forgot  ourselves  till  it  wa^ 
necessary,  in  common  politeness,  to  ask  me  t«  din- 
ner. Here  her  sober  attire,  which  fur  some  months 
had  been  a  piece  of  mere  gratuitous  respect,  was 
exchanged  for  a  low  evening  dress,  and  my  soul, 
which  was  brimming  before,  was  in  an  agony  to 
find  room  for  my  increasing  transports.  Her 
spirits  were  sportive  as  butterflies,  and  fluttered 
over  the  flowers  of  her  imagination  with  a  grace 
thut  was  quite  miraculous.  She  ridiculed  the  ra- 
pidity of  our  acquaintance,  eulogised  my  modesty 
till  it  was  well  nigh  burned  to  a  cinder,  and  every 
now  and  then  sharpened  her  wit  by  a  delicate  al- 
luition  to  Apollo  and  the  shoulders  of  Hercules. 

The  third  and  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  day,  with 
twice  as  many  more,  were  equally  productive  of 
excuses  for  calling,  and  reasons  for  remaining,  till 
St  last  I  took  it  upon  me  to  call  and  remain  with- 
out troubling  myself  about  the  one  or  the  ether.  I 
was  received  with  progressive  cordiality;  and,  at 
last,  with  a  mixture  of  timidity  which  assured  me 
of  the  anticipation  of  a  catastrophe  which  was,  at 
once,  to  decide  the  question  with  the  Insurance  Of- 
fice, and  determine  the  course  of  my  travels.  One 
*  y  I  found  the  Peri  sitting  rather  pensively  at 
work,  and,  as  usual,  I  took  my  seat  opposite  to  her. 

**  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  she,  **  that  I  have 
been  mightily  imposed  upon." 

**  By  whom  1"  I  inquired. 

**  By  one  of  whom  you  have  the  highest  opinion 
— by  yourself." 

'*  In  what  do  you  mistrust  me  V* 

"  Come  now,  will  it  please  you  to  be  candid,  and 
tell  me  honestly  that  all  that  exceedingly  intelli- 
gible story  about  your  father,  and  the  liver  com- 
plaint, and  Heaven  knows  what,  was  a  mere  £ihri- 
cationV* 

*'  Will  it  please  you  to  let  me  thread  that  needle, 
for  I  see  that  you  are  taking  aim  at  the  wrong  end 
ofitr 

•*  Nonsense !  Will  y«i  answer  me  t" 

**  I  think  I  could  put  the  finishing  touch  to  that 
sprig.  Do  you  not  soe  1"  I  continued,  jumping  up 
and  leaning  orer  her.  **  It  should  be  done  so — . 
ail  J  then  so.— What  stitch  do  you  call  thati" 

Theheauty  was  not  altogether  in  a  mood  for 
joking.  I  took  her  hand^-it  trembled — ami  so  did 
mine. 

*'  Will  you  pardon  me  V*  1  whispered.  "^I  am 
a  signer,  a  counterfeit,  a  poor,  swindling,  disre- 
putable vagabond, hot  I  love  you  to  my 

soul." 

The  work  dropped  from  her  knee. 

•        •••••• 

In  about  a  fortnight  from  this  time  I  addressed 
the  following  note  to  my  friend  the  lawyer. 

Dk4R  Sir, — It  will  give  you  great  pleasure  to 
hear  that  my  prospects  are  mending,  and  that  you 
have  lost  your  wager.  As  I  intend  settling  the  in- 
surance on  my  wife.  I  thall,  of  course,  think  you 
entitled  to  the  job.    Should  your  trifling  lose  in  me 


oblige  you  to  become  an  ensign  in  the  West  India* 
or  a  Missionary  in  New  Zealand,  you  may  nly  on 
my  interest  there. 

THE   PARTING. 

BY  WILUAM  MOTHEaWtU- 

Oh  !  is  it  thus  we  part, 
And  thus  we  say  farewell. 
As  it  in  neither  heart 
Affection  e'er  did  dwell  7 
And  is  it  thus  we  sunder 
Without  or  sigh  or  tear. 
As  it  it  were  a  wonder 
We  e*er  held  other  dear? 

We  part  upon  the  spot, 
With  coM  and  clouded  brow. 
Where  first  it  was  our  lot 
To  breathe  Iove*s  fondest  vow ! 
That  vow  we  joyed  to  tender 
Within  this  hallowed  shade — 
That  vow,  we  now  surr^der, 
Ileart-bankrupts  both  are  made ! 

Thy  hand  is  cold  as  mine, 
As  last rtless  thine  eye; 
Thy  bosom  gives  no  sign, 
That  it  could  ever  sigh  ! 
Wellf  well !  adieu  *8  soon  spoken, 
*Ti8  but  a  parting  phrase. 
Yet  said,  I  fear,  heart-broken. 
We'll  livo  our  after  days ! 

Thine  eye  no  tear  will  shed, 
Mine  is  as  proudly  dry ; 
But  many  an  aching  head 
Is  ours  before  we  die ! 
From  pride  we  both  can  borrow- 
To  part  we  both  may  dare- 
But  the  heart-break  of  to-morrow. 
Nor  you  nor  I  can  bear ! 

THE    PICTURE. 

A  horrid  wood  of  unknown  trees,  that  throw 
An  awhil  foliage,  aoakes  about  whose  rind 
FestoonM  in  hkleous  idleness  did  wind, 

And  swing  the  black-green  masMs  to  and  fro. 

A  river— none  knew  whence  or  where — did  flow 
Mysterious  through  ;  clouds,  swolen  and  lurid, 
shined 
*     Above,  like  freighted  ships,  waiting  a  wind  ; 

And  moans  were  heard,  Uke  some  half.utter*d  wot; 
And  shadowy  monsters  glided  by,  whose  yell 

Shook  terribly  th*  unfaihomM  wiklemess. — 
Where  !  The  6reat  Maker  his  invisible 

And  undiscoverM  worlds  doth  yet  impreas 
On  thought,  creation's  mirror,  wherein  do  dwell 

His  unattaincd  wonders  numberless. 


CATHERQOS  OP  LAKCASTSa 


CATHERINE   OF   LANCASTER* 

OR   THK  TOUBITANBirT   OF  TOLXDO. 

**La7  or  love  for  hdj  br'ifbt/'— Se«((. 

It  WM  a  day  of  unclonntied  splendor :  the  bells 
of  Toledo  rang  out  their  most  joyous  peals ;  all 
that  was  gay,  gallaDt,  or  beautiful  among  the  Eng- 
lish, Portuguese,  and  that  part  of  the  Castilian  no- 
bility who  were  dissfiected  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment, were  there  apsembled  to  witncxs  the  bridal 
festivities  of  the  young  King  of  Portugal  and  the 
Lsdy  Philippe,  eldest  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  whose  marriage  was  there  cele- 
brsted  with  a  grandeur  suitable  to  the  rank  of  the 
royal  bridegroom  and  the  magnificent  spirit  of  the 
fither  of  the  bride,  who  contemplated  in  this 
alliance  the  aggrandisement  uf  another  part  of  his 
family. 

It  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  those  who  are 
tcquainted  with  the  chronicles  of  those  days,  of  the 
claims  which  that  Prince  made  to  the  crown  of 
Castile,  in  right  of  his  second  #ife,  Constsntia, 
^Itlcst  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel.  To  substantiate 
this  claim  he  entered  Spain  with  an  Eng^h  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  the  promise  of  farther 
assistance  from  his  nephew,  Richard  II.  of  Eng- 
land. This,  and  the  probable  co-operation  of  the 
King  of  Portugal,  caused  great  unoasinees  to  the 
reigning  King  of  Castile,  John  of  Trasumara,  who, 
though  his  defective  title  was  powerfully  counter- 
btlanced  by  the  popularity  of  his  government,  and 
ths  disgust  which  the  mnjorlty  of  the  Castilians 
fell  to  tbe  line  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  was  yet  aware 
that  the  Duchess  of  Lancaster  was  not  without  a 
strong  party  among  the  old  adherents  of  her  folher 
io  Castile.  Tbe  pretensions,  of  this  lady  were,  in- 
deed, likely  to  receive  the  ablest  support  from  her 
husband,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
princDs  in  Europe;  and,  above  all,  the  family 
alUaoce  now  fomied  with  the  King  of  Portngal  ren- 
dering his  assistance  no  longer  a  matter  of  political 
speculation,  raised  to  their  acm^  the  hopes  of  the 
upiring  bouae  of  Lsncaster.  The  hand  of  the  fair 
heireits  uf  these  hope^i  and  expectations  was  conse- 
queotly  sought  by  many  a  noble  and  even  royal 
•uitur,  among  the  princes  and  grandees  of  the 
Peninsula,  now  assenibltd  at  Toledo  io  assbt  at  the 
tournament  proclaimed  by  tbe  Kiug  of  Portugal  in 
honor  of  hia  bride. 

Of  these  the  King  of  Portugal's  brother,  Don 
Pddro,  was  the  man  moft  fiivortnl  by  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster;  but  the  Lady  <yatherine  beheld  her 
princely  lovers  with  equal  inditlrtrence,  and  appear- 
^  oppressed  with  a  melancholy  for  which  no  one 
eottld  account,  and  which  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  gaiety  that  surrounded  her,  and  with  tbe 
OTerllowiog  happiness  of  her  ai»ter,  the  Queen  of 
Portugal. 

Attached  to  each  other  by  a  more  than  sisterly 
love,  these  Princesses  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
that  they  owed  ttieir  birth  to  dttferent  mothers,  and 
the  sadness  of  the  Lady  Catherine  was  generally 
tttribuied  to  the  apprxmching  separation  between 
23* 


henalf  aad  that  beloved  sister.  The  royal  bride 
herself  was  among  the  foremost  in  placing  the  de- 
jection of  tbe  ytmng  Princess  to  that  account ;  for, 
not  even  to  her  had  Catherine  revealed  the  cause  of 
her  disquiet.  Well,  indeed,  was  she  aware,  that 
the  Queen  of  Portugal,  notwithstanding  her  gen« 
tieness,  sweetnera  of  lesaper,  and  unbounded  atlec* 
tion  toward  herself,  was,  in  pride  and  zeal  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  her  family,  a  true  daughter  of 
tbe  house  of  Lancaster.  It  was  not  to  /ur,  there- 
fore, that  Catherine  could  decbre  that,  while  her 
alliance  waa  sought  by  almost  every  royal  house  in 
Europe,  her  heart  had  been  given  in  secret  to  an 
obscure  individual  (who,  whatever  were  bis  graces 
of  person  and  manner,  and  knightly  accomplish- 
ments) she  could  not  conceal  from  herbclf  was  a 
nameless  adventurer. 

At  the  buU-fighca,  riding  at  the  ring,  and  all  the 
other  late  chivalrous  exercises  of  skill  and  courage, 
the  prizes  had  been  won  by  a  young  cavalier,  unat- 
teoded,  save  by  a  single  squire.  Uis  only  adorn- 
ments were  his  white  plumage  and  scart.  He  dis- 
played nather  banner  with  armorial  bearings,  nor 
heraldic  devices  on  bis  shield :  no  one  knew  him ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  cu»tom  at  such  pageants,  he 
gratified  not  the  curiosity  of  the  assemblage  by 
raising  his  vizor  when  he  received  the  palm  of  con- 
quest To  the  courteous  entreaties  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  that  he  would  declare  his  name  and 
quality ,'he  replied  that  he  irna  a  soldier  of  lortune, 
a  wandering  kuight,  who  could  claim  no  other 
name  than  that  which  be  received  at  his  baptism ; 
and  as  he  bore  that  in  common  with  so  many  of 
every  Cbri«tian  nation,  it  could  afibrd  no  particular 
satisfaction  to  that  illustrijous  company  even  were 
he  to  reveal  it. 

In  like  manner  he  declined  all  invitations  to  par 
take  in  the  princely  hospitality  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster ;  and  they  who  beheld  him  daily  sharii>g 
in  all  dfcds  of  hardihood  and  chivalric  emprise, 
sought  hitn  in  vain  in  the  banqueting  rooms,  or  m 
the  princely  balls  where  the  fair  and  the  brave 
nightly  assembled,  to  conclude  with  dancing  and 
minstrelsy  the  diurnal  pleasures  prepared  for  them 
by  tbe  royal  bridegroom  and  the  fiither  of  the 
bride. 

The  general  interest  and  curiosity  excited  by 
this  singular  conduct  was  felt  by  no  one  more  power- 
fully than  by  the  Lady  Catherine,  who,^cbarmcd 
with  his  knightly  prowess  and  nohle  bearing, 
earnestly  desired  to  penetrate  the  mystery  that  sur- 
rounded him. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  pleasmre  which  sheeonld 
scarcely  account  to  bercelf  lor  experiencing,  that 
she  recognised  bis  stately  figure  among  a  gaUy- 
dressed  group  one  evening  at  a  mask  given  liy  her 
fiither  on  the  banks  of  the  Tajo.  He  wore  the  habit 
of  an  ancient  Paladin,  and  appeared  as  though  bis 
sole  business  at  this  enteriaiument  were  to  watch 
her  movements.  By  a  singular  coincidence  she  had 
assumed  the  dress  and  char^ter  of  a  Saracen 
princess,  and  she  availed  herself,  of  this  circum- 
stance to  address  him  with  the  license  allowed  by 
this  fascinating  diversion. 
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**8o  for  from  Paris,  Sir  Paladin,  when  tha  Moor 
•o  closely  benets  the  walls  of  the  good  city  V* 

The  stranger  Knight  started  at  her  observation, 
and  replied — *•  Fair  enemy,  are  thy  words  lightly 
spoken  1  or  is  it  from  the  daaghter  of  the  invadbig 
Saltan  that  the  loyal  Paladin  receives  a  friendly 
warning]"  ^m^ 

**  Sir  Paladin,  I  see  joai0/mot  a  ready  reader  of 
riddles,  and  I  laaye  yim^  the  enjoyment  of  the 
perplexity  I  have  unwittingly  occasioned,"  said  the 
Princess,  taming  from  him  with  an  air  of  playful 
eoqaetry.  **  Leave  me  not,  fair  arbitress  of  my 
destiny,"  said  the  Paladin,  detaining  her,  **  till  I 
hive  pjured  forth  my  passion  at  thy  feet." 

*•  How,  Sir  Paladin !  does  a  Christian  Knight 
avow  hi*  love  for  a  Pagan  lady  ?  Wbttfr^ill  holy 
mother  church  say  to  conduct  so  unorthodox  V* 

**  Alas,  fair  tyrant !  you  but  amuse  yourself  with 
the  si^eringsyour  l)eauty  inflicts,"  said  the  Knight, 
withdrawing  the  Princess  to  a  /more  retired  spot 
i*  But  how  can  I,  the  nameless  and  obscure  son  of 
a  nameless  race,  how  can  I  dare  to  hofie  that  a 
mighty  princess,  the  sister  of  a  <(ueen,  and  the  pre- 
sumptive heiress  of  a  crown,  would  listen  to  a  suit 
like  mine  I" 

"Yon  forget,  Sir  Knight,**  said  the  Princess, 
faintly  struggling  to  disengage  her  hands  from  his 
passionate  grasp — "  You  forget  that  I  hold  con- 
ference with  you  only  in  my  assumed  character, 
and  with  that  freedom  which  the  divertisement  of 
masking  permits.  If  you  proceed  to  address  me  as 
Catherinp  of  Lancaster,  1  must  resume  the  fetters 
of  state  and  haughty  reserve  whieh  that  name  and 
rank  imposes  on  their  po^essnr."  She  sighed  as 
she  concluded.  **  Would,"  said  the  Knight,  "  that 
that  lo%  name  might  be  forgotten,  and  that  exalted 
rank  exchanged  for  the  lowly  estate  of  a  village 
maiden,  that  I  might  be  allowed  the  opportunity 
of  proving  how  little  a  heart  like  mine  regards 
the  adventitious  circumstances  of  birth  and  g^n- 
deur." 

The  Knight  would  have  been  indeed  a  novice 
had  he  not  perceived  that  this  language  was  far 
it om  displeasing  the  Princess.  She  had  almost 
noeonsciously  seated  herself  beneath  the  8hade  of 
the  orange-trees  that  overhung  the  moonlit  waters 
of  the  Tajo,  and  had  removed  her  mask  for  the 
iMnefit  of  breathing  the  fragrant  breexes  that  played 
round  her,  and  sported  in  her  hair  of  darkest  luxu- 
riance. Perhaps  the  Knight,  well  versed  in  all  the 
BMvements  of  the  heart  of  woman,  might  suspect 
her  of  wishing  to  display  the  touching  effect  which 
moonlight  gave  to  her  beautiful  dark  eyes,  and 
transparently  pure  complexion. 
•  "  It  is  nut  in  the  stately-halls  of  Toledo,  or  in  the 
royal  balcony,  at  the  games  where  the  kings  and 
princes  of  the  land  contend  to  vrin  your  smiles,  that 
you  appear  in  your  true  power  and  lovetiness,  fair 
Piantagenet,"  said  the  Knight,  gating  passionately 
01  her.  He,  too,  had  removed  his  roaskt  and  it  was 
with  feelings  of  the  raiMi  thrilling  interest  that  the 
Princes  J  contemplated,  for  the  first  time,  the  featores 
of  her  beloved ;  and,  as  she  timidly  raiasd  her  eyes 
to  his  face,  she  was  struck  with  hie  manly  tod 


heroic,  heanty.  His  compiexion  was  of  ^  true 
Castilian  olive,  and  his  features  of  that  noble  cast 
which  gave  her  the  idea  that  his  was  no  common 
lineage.  Glossy  nvcn  hair  clustered  in  rich 
curls  round  a  forehead  of  lolly  beauty,  and  the 
somewhat  stem  expression  of  his  countenance  wa« 
softenened  by  eyes  of  the  most  melting  and  lovely 
blue. 

"And  who  is  it,"  said  the  Princess,  sigkiiig« 
"  that  would  address  to  Catherine  of  Lancaster  Ud- 
guage  which  she  must  not  hear  except  from  roy*! 
blood  1" 

"  Which  he  who  boasts  net  even  nobility  for-bia 
portion  must  themfore  pour  forth  hopelessly,"  said 
the  Knight^  **  and  yet  he  is  bold  enough  to  believe, 
that  had  the  lofty  distinctions  of  the  Priboe  of  Por- 
tugal been  his  to  back  his  suitvrithal,  heioMld^iot 
have  sighed  in  vain." 

"  Ah,  think  not,"  she  replied,  "  that  ambitaooa 
feelings  would  influence  the  heart  of  her  who 
would  prefer  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Tajo 
with  love,  to  a  |hrone  without,  and  who  would  not 
for  a  moment  hesitate  to  exchange  the  proudest 
diadem  in  the  world  for  the  wild  flower-wreath  of 
peace  gathered  by  the  hand  of  love."  She  aighed 
and  sank  into  silence. 

The  Knight  tlirew  himself  at  her  fe^  and  by  his 
passionate  eloqaence  drew  from  her  a  fifll  confes- 
sion of  the  secret  interest  with  which  she  had  beheld 
him  from  the  first  day  he  made  his  appearance  in 
the  lists.  "  And  now,"  said  she,  **  that  you  have 
obtained  from  me  an  acknowledgment  of  all  my 
weakness,  let  me  no  longer  remain  in  ignorance  of 
the  name  of  bim  to  whom  I  have  blindly  given  my 
maiden  heart" 

"  Demand  it  not,  fair  Princchs!"  said  the  Knight, 
resuming  his  mask,  and  drawing  the  folds  of  bis 
cloak  yet  closer  round  him.  "  It  is  a  name  thact 
must  not  even  be  whispered  within  the  walls  of 
Toledo,  where  I  appear,  even  when  shrouded 
within  this  disguisement,  at  the  risk  of  that  life  to 
which  thy  pure  and  unboaght  love  ha<  given  m 
value  which  it  never  before  possessed  in  my  own 
eyes.  Farewell,  roost  lovely,  most  beloved  lady  ! 
my  moments  are  numbered,  and  I  must  away." 

"  But  when,  and  where,  shall  I  see  you  again  1" 
asked  the  Princess,  anxiously. 

"  At  the  approaching  tournament,  lady,  I  ahall 
be  among  the  combatants,  and  shall  gather  the  in- 
spiration that  will  lead  to  conquest  from  thy  eyes. 
I  shall  behold  thee  as  usual  surrounded  by  nobk 
flatterers  and  princely  loveis. — But,  oh.  Catherine! 
remember,  they  do  not,  they  cannot  love  ibee 
like  him  who  rushes  through  all  perils,  and  braves 
chains  and  death  to  catch  but  a  look  or  smile  of 
thine." 

"  In  the  lists,  then,  I  ahall  expect  to  see  thee," 
said  the  Princess,  "yet,  among  the  numerous 
cavaliers  resorting  thither,  many  may  chance  to 
wear  the  same  colors  and  martial  array,  aa  thou, 
chosen  of  my  heart." 

"  Give  me,  then,  fair  Princess,  some  token,  by 
which  valued  distinguishment  thou  shilt  recognise 
him  who  boasteth  no  heraldic  bearings,  or  crest  of 
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DobUitj,"  said  the  Kmsfat;  and  the  PrtncaM, 
nfocting  from  the  orange  treea  that  overshadowed 
them  a  aprig,  rich  with  the  fragrant  blinoma,  pre- 
aented  it  to  him,  bidding  him  wear  it  jor  her  sake. 
<*  Aje !"  returned  the  Knight,  pressing  it  to  hia 
Kpa,  **  and  ever  will  I  preeeive  it  aa  a  memorial  of 
thia  aweet  hour." 

The  approach  of  a  crowd  of  mafika  forced  them 
to  aeparate,  and  the  Princeaa  retired  to  her  own 
apartment,  and  aought  her  pillowi,  not  to  sleep, 
hot  to  recall  every  parUcular  of  the  scene  which 
had  taken  place  between  her  and  her  mjaterioaa 

lOTtf. 

Howsoever  aweet  might  be  the  remembrance  of 
that  scene,  her  reflections  on  it  were  sufficient  to 
banish  the  smiles  from  her  lip,  the  color  from  her 
cherk,  and  to  cloud  her  brow  with  that  expression 
of  pensive  thought  which  at  length  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  court  That  the  appearance  of 
mystery  is  seldom  assumed  for  worthy  purposes,  or 
by  those  who  have  not  very  urgent  reasons  for  con* 
cealment,  may  be  eatablished  as  a  ^neral  maxim ; 
but,  while  this  truth  appealed  in  all  its  force  to  the 
reason  of  the  Princess,  her  heart  ol)stinately  refused 
to  admit  a  doubt  injuriona  to  the  honor  of  the  brare 
Casiiltan. 

On  the  morning  that  was  to/witness  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  tournament,  it  Wb/i  observed  by  her  la- 
dies  in  waiting  that  ahe  rejected  ail  the  magnificent 
dretaes  ostentatiously  offered  to  her  attention  by 
her  tire*womea  on  this  important  occasion,  and  w- 
lected  a  simple  ro)»e  of  white  taffeta,  made  in  the 
Castilian  mode,  with  pearl  omamrnts;  and,  instead 
of  the  tiara  of  gems  which  she  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  wear  when  she  appeared  in  public,  her  beauti- 
ful dark  hair  was  unadorned  aave  with  a  single 
sprite  of  orange  blossoms,  and  with  the  string  of 
pearU  which  confined  her  long  white  veil,  whoso 
trao^irent  folds  were  carelessly  arranged,  so  as 
partially  to  ^ade  her  snowy  bosom  and  exquisitely- 
fiirmed  arena. 

"^  Although  the  simplicity  of  that  dress  well  be- 
comes the  touching  cast  of  your  style  of  beauty,  my 
tut  sister,"  obsierved  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  when 
they  met  in  the  gallery  of  the  palace,  "yet 
methinks  robes  and  jewels  befitting  your  high  sta- 
tion would  have  been  more  suitable  to  the  princely 
dWertisemeot  which  your  royal  brother-in-law^  has 
pro\ided,  as  much  in  your  honor  as  in  mine." 

"Tiuly,  royal  sister,"  said  Don  Pedro,  who  now 
joined  them,  **  the  Lady  Catherine  is  minded  to 
show  how  far  her  unadorned  loveliness  will  surpass 
the  chahns  of  the  overdressed  beauties  of  Spain 
and  Portugal." 

**  Tn  coraplhnenting  my  poor  charms  at  the  ex- 
pense of  your  fair  countrywomen.  Sir  Prince,  you 
>eem  to  forget  that  I  am,  by  the  maternal  blood,  at 
least  half  a  Castilian." 

**  Ay !  and  the  bright  heircas  of  the  Castilian 
throne!"  returned  the  Prince,  tendering  her  his 
homtge. 

M  did  Dol  accaae  you  of  forgetfulnesa  on  that 
point,"  rpjoined  she,  diadainfully ;  **and  well,  I 


tmat,  are  my  princely  auitora  aware  of  that  ap- 
panage to  Catherine  of  Lancaster." 

*<  You  forget,  fair  Madam,  that  your  dowry  is 
yet  to  be  won  at  the  point  of  the  f  word,"  retorted 
Don  Pedro,  reddening ;  **  and  little,  I  ween,  doea 
that  lover  deserve  to  be  taunted  with  seeking  you 
for  the  aake  of  a^  heritage  which  is  to  be  forced  from 
Henry  of  Traatamara." 

<'  Fie  !  fie !  Don  Pedro !"  exclaimed  the  young 
Queen ;  **  had  your  brother  Juan  wooed  me  in 
this  fkshioD  I  had  doubtlessly  preferred  one  of  my 
father'a  'aquirea  to  hia  kingship,  or  gone  to  my 
grave  aa  Philippe  Plantagenet  And  yet  Ca- 
therine, I  must  say  that  you  received  your  subject*8 
homage  in  a  manner  uncourteous  enough  to  pro- 
voke a  retort  from  a  better  tempered  Prince  than 
Don  Pedro." 

**  Her  ungraciousness  diall  have  no  other  eflect 
on  me  than  to  nerve  my  arm  in  the  lists,  where  I 
trust  this  day  to  prove  myaelf  such  a  champion  in 
her  cause  as  her  hopes  of  the  Castilian  succession 
may  require,"  returned  he ;  *'  her  colors,  I  see,  are 
while ;  of  the  aane  immaculate  hue  shall  be  my 
scarf  and  plumes.  She  has  unkindly  refused  me  a 
token  for  a  love  favor ;  but  this  day  1  will  wear  in 
my  creat  a  sprig  of  our  national  flower,  the  orange 
blossom,  with  which  she  baa  chosen  to  adorn  li^ 
raven  tresaes." 

**  No  !"  said  Catherine,  turning  petulantly  from 
him ;  **  I  have  given  you  no  permission  to  wear  my 
colors,  and  methinks  those  of  your  liege  lady,  my 
sister,  wuuld  better  become  you." 

**  l*he  laws  of  knight-errantry  4o  not  preclude  a 
champion  from  wearing  the  livery  of  a  cruel 
mistress,  and  ihia  day,  fiidr  Catherine,  I  shall  appear 
in  yours." 

**  With  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  wiiihea  for 
your  overthrow  for  your  wages  withal,"  returned 
the  princess,  and  they  parted. 

Froib  the  earliest  hour  in  the  rooming,  Toledo, 
and  every  avenue  leading  thereto,  had  been  throng- 
ed with  gallant  and  noble  adventurers.  The  flower 
of  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  chivalry  were 
there  assembled,  well  mounted,  and  splendidly  ca- 
parisoned. The  city  was  a  scene  of  gay  bustle  and 
confusion.  Banners  and  plumes  were  waving, 
music  was  resounding,  and  steeds  were  curvetting 
through  every  street  Train  afler  train  of  gallant- 
ly-arrayed horsemen  appeared,  and,  taking  the  road 
to  the  soene  of  action,  disappeared  only  to  bo  suc- 
ceeded by  fresh  bands  of  knights  and  cavaUera  re> 
sorting  to  this  chivalric  pageant 

Never  was  tournament  more  splendidly  attended 
than  this.  Many  a  noble  and  even  royal  knight 
bore  the  colors  of  the  lady  Catherine :  but  among 
them  all  the  Prince  of  Portugal  alone  wore  orange- 
blossoms  in  his  helmet ;  and  she  k>oked  in  vain  for 
him,  who  should  have  been  also  distinguiahed  by 
this  token,  among  the  gallants  who  sainted  her  by 
lowering  their  lances  as  they  paased  the  balcony 
where  she  was  seated,  with  the  Queen  of  Portugal 
and  the  Duchess  of  Lancaster  her  mother. 

The  King  of  Portugal,'afler  breaking  a  lance  in 
honor  of*  hia  bride,  at  her  request  declined  entering 
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fiurtiksr  into  th«  butiiiavi  of  the  Jaj,  and  joined  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  as  one  of  the  nmpires  of  the  Ustf. 

It  WIS  Don  Pedro*8  good  fortune  t6  overcome 
every  adversary  who  presumed  to  engage  his 
powerful  arm ;  and,  toward  the  close  of  the  day, 
none  among  the  knights  and  nobles  assembled 
evinced  any  desire  to  dispute  with  hkn  the  honor 
of  the  victory.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  therefore, 
directed  him  to  order  his  defiance  to  be  three  times 
repeated  ;  and,  should  the  third  challenge  remain 
unanswered,  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  prize  as 
the  victor  of  the  day. 

Already  had  the  echoes  twice  returned  the  in- 
spiring notes  of  Don  Pedro's  trumpets,  and  twice 
had  the  warlike  notes  been  Buffered  to  die  away 
without  reply ;  but  how  did  the  heart  of  Catherine 
flutter  with  tumultuous  emotions  when  the  third 
triu|^phant  flourish  was  answered  by  a  fnint  blast 
from  a  distant  trumpet !  All  listened  with  over- 
whelming interest  as  the  sound  was  more  distinctly 
repeated,  and  the  next  moment  the  streets  oT  Toledo 
echoed  to  the  furious  riding  of  a  single  knight,  who 
had  far  outstripped  his  'squire  and  trumpeter,  and 
soiled  with  dust,  and  breathless  with  speed  and 
agitation,  now  rode  up  to  the  lists,  and,  throwing 
his  gauntlet  on  the  earth,  pronounced  these 
words: — 

<*  I  a  Christian  knight  and  true,  do  hereby,  in  the 
name  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  James,  accept  the  de- 
fiance which  the  successful  combatant  has  just  of- 
fered to  all  the  world,  and  challenge  him.  in  pre- 
sence of  thu  goodly  company,  to  enter  the  lists 
with  me  forthwith,  there  to  prove  which  of  us  t  vo 
U  more  worthy  to  wear  the  colort*  of  the  brightest 
Princess  in  the  world,  the  Lady  Catherine  of  Lan- 
caster." 

"  First  prove,  presumptuous  man  !**  returned 
Don  Pedro,  **  some  qualification^which  may  entitle 
an  obscure  and  crestless  adventurer  to  challenge 
the  son  of  a  king." 

<•  Then  let  this  badge,  Don  Pedro,  satisfy  you 
that  f  am  not  only  entitled  to  offer  defiance  to  a 
younger  brother  of  the  House  of  Portugal,  but  even 
to  the  proudest  monarch  in  the  world,  who  could 
not  plead  his  quality  to  decline  the  challenge  of  a 
Knight  of  St  Jfago  without  risking  the  name  of 
Craven,"  said  the  cavalier,  throwing  off  the  eloak 
he  had  hitherto  worn,  and  pointing  to  the  cross  of 
that  illustrious  order. 

*<  By  the  nul  of  the  great  Edward,  my  father !" 
exclaimed  the  Duke  of  LancaiHer,  kindling  with 
the  knightly  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  **  if  Don 
Pedro  refuse  now  to  meet  you  in  the  li^ts,  I  vrill 
myself  fill  his  place,  and  esteem  myself  honored 
with  breaking  a  lance  with  so  worthy  an  adversary." 

<*And  yet,  of  all  men  breathing,  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  is  the  last  whom  I  would  chooee  •  to  en- 
gage, even  in  mimic  hostilities,"  returned  the 
Knight. 

The  Duke  of  Lancaster  eyed  him  with  attention 
for  a  momeut,  and  then  said — -*  Beshrew  my  heart, 
Sir  Knight,  I  would  I  knew  what  futher  is  made 
prdud  by  a  son  like  thee." 

«<  And  I,  Sir  Duke,"  replied  the  Knight,  *«  if  it 


were  permitted  roe  to  call  your  <3faoe  iatiier,  would 
not  envy  the  heir  of  any  Intimate  monarch  opoa 
earth  his  title  or  expectstions." 

<*  I  like  your  spirit,  brave  youth,"  returned  the 
Duke,  smiling ;  **it  well  accords  with  your  knightly 
prowess;  and,  had  I  ten  champions  like  thee  in  my 
army,  I  should  trust  soon  to  see  the  claims  of  my 
Duchess  to  the  crown  of  Castile  recognised,  ami 
the  usurping  family  of  Trastamara  reduced  to  their 
duty." 

**  Truth,  my  Lord  Duke,"  replied  be,  •'the 
audacious  rebels  would  well  deserve  any  chastiw- 
ment  your 'Grace  could  devise,  if  they  submitted  not 
lo  such  fair  sovereignty." — He  bowed  his  plunied 
head  to  the  royal  gallery  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
Duehese  and  her  daughters  returned  his  salutation 
with  equal  courtesy.  ''  Go  to,  go  to.  Sir  Knight  I" 
said  the  Duke,  laughing;  "  your  gallantry  well  be- 
comes you;  but  if  you  carry  it  much  farther,  I  shall 
suspect  your  busiHess  at  my  court  is  not  so  much 
on  cbivalric  emprise  as  to  ensnare  the  heart  of 
our  fair  heiress." — '*  He  who  can  win  her  may  well 
deserve  to  wear  her!"  said  the  Knight;  '* there- 
fore to  the  lists,  Dcm  Pedro !  I  trust  we  shall 
both  contend  like  men  on  whom  bright  eyes  are 
glancing." 

The  particohirs  of  the  combat,  though  long  and 
furious,  it  is  unnecessary  to  relate.  It  may  readily 
be  imagined  that  it  possessed  powerful  interest  to 
the  spectators,  especially  to  the  Lady  Catherine, 
who,  pale  and  brcathlets,  awaited  the  event  in  ex- 
cessive agitation  ;  yet  could  not  withhold  a  smile 
when  the  Knight  of  St.  Jago,  with  a  malicione 
blow,  scattered  Don  Pedro's  white  plumes  and 
orange-blossoms  to  the  gale.  The  next  moment, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  restore  her  to  serioue- 
ness,  when,  with  a  furious  shrx^,  the  lances  of 
l>oth  combatants  were  shivered,  and  horses  and 
horsemen  went  down  together,  with  a  tremendous 
crash. 

The  combat  was  then  resumed  on  foot;  and,  after 
a  few  passes,  a  deafening  shout  from  the  Castilian 
part  of  the  spectators  announced  that  victory  was 
decided  in  favor  of  their  countryman,  who,  by  a 
well-aimed  blow  on  the  helmet  of  Don  Pedro, 
stretched  him,  unwouuded,  but  brea  hiess,  on  the 
plain. 

**  I  do  not  bid  y^u  demand  your  life,"  said  the 
Knight ;  *<  that  would  be  taking  an  un;;enerous  ad- 
vantage of  the  smiles  of  fortune.  JN either  do  I  ask 
you  to  resign  your  pretensions  tO  the  Lady 
Catherine,  which  woikid  be  infringing  on  her  pro- 
per privilege  of  rejecting  or  accepting  ainong  her 
lovers  whomsoever  she  li»teth ;  and,  besides  tlli:^  f 
am  persuaded,  that,  like  myself,  you  would  resign 
her  only  with  life." — So  saying,  ne  ofiered  toavHst 
Don  Pedro  to  rise;  but  the  Prince,  with  a  furious 
gesture,  rejected  his  aid. 

The  victoricms  Knight  thim  advanced  to  die 
front  of  the  balcony,  and,  kneeling  before  the 
Queen  of  Portugal,  received  from  her  hand-*  the 
prizes—a  ruby  chain  of  great  value,,  and  a  ring  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  sot  with  the  most  precioua 
grms. 
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''This  toy,^'  said  he,  Uyiag  the  chain  at  the 
Priiiceee  Catherine's  feel,  **  may  perhaps  be  render- 
ed worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the  lady  under 
whose  colorii  I  have  fought,  by  its  being  the  meed 
of  valor  conferred  by  the  hands  of  royal  beauty.  As 
for  the  ring,"  added  he,  *^  the  devices  on  it  are  so 
well  suited  to  the  sweet  bonds  of  wedlock,  that  I, 
being  a  poor  bachelor,  ehall  retain  it  in  my  own 
keeping  till  I  can  induce  some  gentle  lady  to  take 
coinpastfion  on  my  forlorn  conditien,  and  to  accept 
it  as  our  bridal  ring.'' 

The  Queen  of  Portugal  and  the  Duchesi  of  Lan- 
caster laughed  heartily  at  this  sally,  and  commend- 
ed him  for  hU  provident  care  for  the  future;  telling 
hini,  **  that  it  woold  be  his  own  fault  if  the  ring  re- 
mained long  i;i  his  own  positession,  as  ladies 
•eldom  frowned  on  a  victorious  champion."  And, 
indeed,  bad  the  Knight  looked  around  the  circle,  he 
vroold  have  seen  a  store  of  bright  eyes  glancing  on 
his  neble  figure,  and  seeking  to  penetrate  the  en- 
vious vizor  that  concealed  a  face  doubtlessly  worthy 
of  «  form  so  fine.  But,  to  the  disappointment  ef 
every  one,  he  refused  even  the  solicitations  of  the 
royal  party  to  stay  and  share  the  banquet,  and  join 
in  the  dance  which  was  to  conclude  the  amusements 
of  the  day ;  and,  vaulting  en  his  fiery  jennet,  he 
mde  off  the  ground  long  before  the  ladies  had  re- 
tired from  the  balcony. 

The  bridal  festivities  were  at  length  concluded, 
and  tilts  and  tourneys  were  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
bosineas  of  the  red  campaign  ;  festive  halls  for  the 
battle-field,  and  the  soft  songs  of  love  and  pleasure 
for  the  cry  to  arms. 

Active  preparations  were  now  makingj  both  by 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  King  of  Castile, 
for  the  commencement  of  hoetilitief. 

Some  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  day  of  the 
tournament;  and,  since  that  time,  Catherine  had 
neither  seen  or  heard  aught  of  the  secret  object  of 
her  lofve.  And  now  the  painful  idea  intruded  it- 
self on  her  mind,  that  he  must  be  one  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  usurping  King  of  Castile. 

All  coaimanicatien  had  been  for  some  time  cut 
off  between  the  kingdoms  of  new  and  old  Castile, 
and  every  person  entering  Toledo  was  examined 
with  the  moet  rigorous  care  by  her  father's  order. 
Tbb  confirmed  her  suspicions  that  her  lover  be- 
longed to  the  Trastamara  party. 

One  day,  when  she  had  been  indulging  her  mel- 
ancholy muaiDgs  in  solitude,  she  received  a  sum- 
mops  to  attend  her  father  in  his  eloset  She  found 
him  alone  with  her  mother ;  and,  after  a  few  pre- 
fatory speeches,  he  told  her  ^  that  he  had  just  re- 
ceived a  proposal  of  marriage  for  her,  which  he 
had  determined  to  accept,  and  expected  her  to  re- 
ceive with  perfect  sabmission  to  his  will." 

Catherine,  at  this  commencement,  turned  very 
pale ;  and  leaned  fur  support  against  her  mother's 
chair. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  my  child,"  said  the  Duchess, 
obeerving  her  agitation;  "you  are  not  called  to 
any  painful  sacrifice,  but  only  required  to  become 
the  consort  of  a  young  and  amiable  Prince,  who 
will  hereafter  raise  you  to  the  throne  of  your  grand- 


father, Peter  of  Castile.  In  a  word,  Catherine, 
being  willing  to  sytare  my  unhappy  country  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  I  have  resigned  my  title  to  the 
crown  of  Castile  in  your  favor,  and  your  father  is 
graciuusly  pleased  to  accede  to  my  entreaties  of 
giving  pea^  to  Spain  by  bestowing  you  on  the  son 
of  Juan  of  Trastamara,  who  has  this  day  demand- 
ed you  in  marriage." 

Catherine  burst  into  tears,  and  remained  silent. 

"  How !  perverse  one*!  and  is  it  thus  you  reply 
to  intelligence  which  ought  to  fill  your  heart  with 
gladnes.«i"  said  the  Duke  angrily. 

Catherine  wept  yet  more  abundantly,  and  at 
length  faltered  out  her  dislike  to  the  marrisge. 

*'  Do  not  suppose,"  said  the  Duke,  ^that  I  am 
bound  to'observe  your  childish  caprices,  in  the  re- 
jection of  every  piincely  lover  who  honors  you  by 
seeking  your  band ;  but,  if  you  prefer  a  union  with 
the  Prince  of  Arragon,  or  of  Portugal,  to  becoming 
the  wife  of  Henry  of  Trastamara,  I  will  give  you 
that  alternative ;  therefore  decide  quickly — shall  I 
bestow  you  on  Philip  of  Arragon  1" 

**  He  is  older  than  yourself,  my  dear  lord  !"  said 
Catherine,  sobbing ;  *'  and  marveliotisly  ill-favored 
besides." 

**  Oh,  then,  T  suppose  Don  Pedro  is  your  choice  ?" 

**  No !"  returned  she  angrily ;  "  I  will  never  be- 
come the  wife  of  so  evil  tempered  a  Prince,  who 
flouts  me  even  in  his  dsys  of  courtship,  and  seeks 
me  only  for  the  sake  of  my  heritage,  and  because 
he  sees  I  loathe  his  addresses." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Duke,  "  as  you  reject  these, 
prepare  yourself  to-morrow  to  receive  Henry  of 
Tra6taraara  for  your  husband ;  for,  by  the  soul  of 
the  great  Edward,  my  father,  I  will  no  longer  be 
trifled  with."  So  saying,  he  strode  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  Catherine  overwhelmed  with  afi!ic- 
tion. 

**  Why,  my  daughter,  should  you  thus  object  to 
a  man  whom  you  have  never  seeni"  said  the 
Duchess.  **  Fame,  I  assure  you,  speaks  bright 
things  of  Henry  of  Trastamara ;  and,  if  he  resem- 
bles what  his  father  was  at  his  age,"  she  added, 
with  a  sigh,  "  methinks  the  brightest  maiden  in 
Christendom  might  be  flattered  by  his  addresses." 

**  His  father  was  your  relation,  Ma<iim,"  said 
Catherine. 

**  He  is  my  relation  still ;  but  how  much  more  he 
vat.  is  known  only  to  myself  arid  him,"  returned 
the  Duchess,  with  emotion.  **  The  ties  of  love  that 
united  my  cou<tin  Jnan*s  heart  and  mine  in  early 
youth,  long  subsieteJ  afier  the  hatred  of  our  parents 
had  arisen  to  a  pitch  most  deadly;  and  secretly 
did  (  indulge  the  hope  of  one  day  sharing  my  lin- 
eal throne  with  the  beloved  of  my  soul — but  fiite 
had  willed  it  otherivise.  Catherine,  you  resist  your 
father's  mandate,  and  sullenly  refuse  to  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  rarely  in  the  power  of  a  Princess 
to  marry  the  object  of  her  affections.  You  see  me 
the  happy  wife  of  a  beloved  husband,  and  you  es- 
teem me  one  of  the  fortunate  few. # But,  oh!  my 
child  !  you  know  not — may  you  never  knoa^the 
woe*  that  clouded  the  nK>rning  of  my  life !  How 
can  I  ever  forget  the  pangs  that  rent  my  heart. 
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whea,  divided  for  ever  from  the  love  of  ny  yoath, 
and  placed  as  a  hostage  in  the  bands  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  by  my  unnatural  father,*  who  pawned 
the  heiress  of  the  land  as  a  pledge  for  a  debt  which 
he  never  meant  to  pay,  and,  finally,  left  her  unre- 
deemed in  the  hands  of  a  justly -incensed  ally  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  his  broken  faith.  It  was  with  feel- 
ings whode  bitlerriess  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe, 
that  I  gazed,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  |^nd  of  my 
fathers  and  of  Juan,  from  the  deck  of  the  Prince  ef 
Wales's  viessel.  It  was  my  own  fair  inheritance ; 
but  I  was  borne  from  its  shores,  aa  a  forfeit  for  my 
father's  treachery,  by  a  foreign  Prince.  But  let  me 
do  justice  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  generous  Ed- 
ward :  it  was  with  the  holy  tenderness  of  a  brother 
that  he  bore  himself  toward  my  partner  in  af)hc- 
tion,  your  aunt  Isabel,  and  myself,  during  the 
voyage ;  but  nothing  could  soothe  my  proud  spirit, 
or  mitigate  the  anguish  of  my  heart.  -  Very  diD'er- 
ent  were  the  feelings  of  Isabel,  when  we  arrived  in 
England :  she  had  left  no  fond  tie  behind  to  endear 
her  native  land  to  her,  and  she  was  delighted  at 
exchanging  the  monotony  of  a  convent  for  the 
^lender  of  the  most  gallant  court  in  Europe. 
Finally,  she  became,  as  you  well  know,  the  happy 
wife  of  your  uncle  York,  then  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge. But  I,  though  wooed  by  your  Princely 
lather  with  all  the  fondnees  and  ardor  of  which  his 
noble  nature  is  capable,  anH  powerfully  persuaded 
by  the  Prince  o(  Wales  to  smile  on  his  brother's 
suit,  remained  in  hopeless  sorrow  with  a  heart  im- 
moveably  wedded  to  the  remembrance  of  my  native 
country  and  Juan.  Alas !  the  news  I  soon  receiv- 
ed from  Spain  was  such  as  to  overwhelm  me  with 
affliction  the  most  poignant  Poignant,  do  I  say  1 
that  word  can  give  no  idea  of  the  stunning  agony 
that  wrung  my  heart,  and  oppressed  my  brain,  tiU 
reason  itself  tottered,  when,  informed  that  my  fa- 
ther had  died  by  the  hand  ef  the  Count  Tiastamara, 
his  bastard  brother,  and  that  brother  the  father  of 
my  Juan !  It  could  not  add  a  pan«  to  my^afflio- 
tiun  to  hear  that  the  fratricide  had  followed  up  his 
crime  by  usarpmg  the  crown' of  Castile,  my  own 
inheritance,  while  I  remained  a  captive  in  a  distant 
land.  Afais  1 1  felt  only  that  the  hope  of  years  must 
now  be  relinquished  ;  for,  even  religion,  morality, 
nature  itself  forbade  me  to  espouse  the  son  of  the 
murderer  of  my  father.  A  burning  fever,  occasion- 
ed by  mental  anguish,  followed;  and  though,  through 
the  tender  cares  of  my  sister  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  I  did  recover,  I  remained  for  months  in  a 
state  of  infantine  weakness.  It  was  during  this 
period,  Catherine,  that  your  fiaither  evinced  the  most 
touching  proofs  of  his  love,  in  the  solicituJe  with 
which  he  watched  every  turn  of  my  malady ;  hold- 
ing me  dearer  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  stripped 
of  my  inheritance,  than  when  in    the  bloom  of 

♦  When  Peter  the  Cruel  soiicited  tbe  assistance  of 
Edward  the  Klack  Prince  against  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects, he  placed  in  bis  hands  bis  iwo  daughters  as  host- 
ages ioT  the  p<^rmaacei)t  certain  ariiclt^  agreed  on 
between  thenflfelvts;  end,  aft&rwani,  breakiHg  his 
agreement,  he  left  the  young  ia'iiei  in  the  possession 
ot  t  le  Priace,  who  brought  them  With  him  to  Eng- 
land. 


l)eauty,  and  presumptive  heiress  uf  Castile.  Juan 
had  become  the  huaband  of  another.  Pride  aided 
reason  in  the  conquest  of  a  love  so  calamitous.  I 
behf  Id  myself,  too,  a  stranger,  and  an  unredeemed 
pledge,  in  the  hands  of  tbe  King  of  England.  Tbe 
choice  was  in  my  own  power,  to  t)ecome  his  daugh- 
ter as  my  sister  had  done.  Lover  and  friends  tkad 
forsaken  me :  I  bad  neither  a  country  nor  a  father. 
Rt^ason  and  gratitude  alike  moved  me  to  t>eooine 
the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Lanoaster.  Won  by  the 
entreaties  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  friend  so 
true,  and  the  disinterested  aflection  of  Prinee  John, 
I  at  length  consented  to  become  his,  and  never  had 
cause  to  repent  of  my  resolution. 

•*  However  strong  was  the  youthful  passion  I  bad 
entertainud  for  Juan  of  Trastamara,  it  was  in  lioie 
eff^iced  by  the  love  with  which  J  repaid  tbe  conjii- 
gai  tenderne^  of  your  father;  and  tbe  sweet  oarea 
of  maternity  which,  in  due  time,  followed  our 
union,  suoceded  in  obliterating  the  ideaofthe&itb- 
lesa  Juan  frosfi  my  heart.  And  now,  my  chikl^  I 
trust  you  will,  from  the  example  of  your  mother, 
learn  to  submit  to  the  destiny  that  awaits  yom 
Tour  father  tviU  be  obeyed ;  and  let  not  the  soi^ 
rows  of  my  youth  be  renewed  by  witnessing  a  vaiil 
contention  between  objects  so  equally  dear  to  me.** 

Catherine,  thus  urged,  threw  hersHf  into  her 
mother's  arms,  and  sobbed  out  her  acquiescence  to 
her  wishes  on  her  boeom.  The  re-entrAnee  of  tbe 
Duke,  her  father,  was  unobserved  by  her,  till  she 
heard  him  thus  address  her  m(»ther : — **  How,  now, 
Constantia,  ia  the  perverse  one  inclined  to  return 
to  her  duty  1" 

•*  My  dear  Lord,  she  has  Just  eoneented  to  aacri- 
fice  her  inclinations  to  your  paternal  aotherity,  and 
is  ready  to-  receive  Henry  of  Trastamara  for  her 
husband,  since  yoe  will  it  so.** 

"<  'Tis  well !"  returned  the  Duke ;  **  and  now  let 
her  confer  some  value  on  her  obedience  by  drying 
those  refractory  teara,  and  looking  on  these  lokene 
of  his  love,  which  Don  Henry  has  sent  his  betrothed 
bride.'* 

Catherine  averted  her  eyes,  with  an  air  indica- 
tive of  the  stronger  rtiluctance. 

•*  Come,  come !"  said  the  Duke,  -  yon  know  I 
will  be  obeyed  in  one  instance  aa  well  as  another.** 
So  saying,  he  unlocked  and  placed  before  her  a 
small  goklen  caskK  enriched  with  gems.  **  Ha !" 
exclaimed  he,  raising  the  lid,  *<  methinks  our  young 
bridegroom  e\r^  has  not  given  very,  costly  proofs 
<3i  the  magnificence  of  his  spirit  in  his  bridal 
gifts.'* 

Catherine  cast  a  disdainful  glance  from  under 
her  long  dark  lashes  at  the  casket ;  but,  sUrting 
from  her  seat,  utti^red  a  cry  of  astonishment  at  th«i 
sight  of  its  contents.  These  consisted  only  of  a 
sprig  of  faded  orange-blossoms,  and  a  very  small 
packet  which  bore  this  soperscTiption — "  The  brh 
dal  rinjc  of  Henry  a/*  Cokiiie,^        % 

To  tear  asunder  the  silken  folds  that  enveloped 
it  was  but  the  werk  of  a  mom<  nt ;  the  next  served 
to  convince  her  that  it  was  the  identical  ring  the 
palm  of  conquest  &ad  bestowed  on  the  victor  at  the 
tournament  of  Toledo. 
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A  flood  of  bewildering  thntiqht*  and  strange  re- 
collections now  rasbH  over  her  mind ;  and  over- 
come hj  her  eontendingf  feelings,  the  ring  dropjH'd 
from  her  relaxing  gra-«p — the  color  forsook  her 
cheeks — she  heard  not  the  inquiries  of  her  terrified 
parenis— >bQt  sank,  fainting,  on  the  bosom  of  her 
mother. 

Were  her  senses  deceived,  or  was  it  really  the 
fond  voice  of  love  lh«t  recalled  her  from  the  sem- 
blance of  death  !  and  did  her  unclosing  eyes  indeed 
behoM  tmly  whei^she  saw  the  Knight  uf  8t.  Jago 
kneolinf  at  her  feet,  and  conjuring  her,  by  every 
tender  epithet,  to  revive,  and  look  upon  him  once 
more! 

She  seemed  like  one  under  the  influence  of  a 
«lresm ;  but  it  was  no  delusion.  It  was  her  own, 
her  beloved  cavalier,  whose  ardent  glances  recalled 
the  color  to  her  cheek,  when  her  father  presented 
biai  to  her  as  Don  Henry  of  Casti)e,  her  future 
hosband ;  and  the  burst  of  tears  which  relieved  her 
full  heart  fli>wed  from  feelings  to  which  no  words 
coultl  do  justice,  when  shejieard  herself  hailed  as 
the  liright  peace-ofTi^ring  of  a  divided  nation,  the 
future  Queen  of  the  land  of  her  ancestois,  and  the 
t^etined  bride  of  the  chosen  of  her  heart,  the  noble 
and  heroic  Henry  of  Trastamara. 


FAREWELL  TO  MARY. 

BT  JOHN  ClsAtiZ, 

Where  is  the  heart  thou  once  hn«t  won, 
Can  cease  to  ewe  abeui  ihce  ? 

Where  is  ihe  eye  ihouV-4  smiled  upon, 
Can  look  (or  joy  w.iboitt  thee? 

Luni  16  the  lut  one  heart  hath  met, 
That'a  loei  to  thv  carestung :— , 

Culd  is  ilic  hope  thirt  loves  rliec  yrt, 

*  ^ow  thou  art  past  progrr^ssing : — 

Fare  tht  e  well  \ 


We  met — we  loved— wr 're  tnct  at  last,— 

'I  he  farewell  word  is  spoken ; 
O  Mary,  canst  thou  Ted  the  pssf, 

And  keep  thy  hesrt  unbroken  T 
To  think  how  warm  wi»  lt>vfd,  and  how 

Those  hopes  shou'd  blossom  never! 
To  think  how  we  are  i^rted  now 

And  pant-d,  oh,  for  ever  !— 

Fare  thee  well  I 

Thon  wnrt  the  first  my  heart  to  win, 

Thou  ait  the  lost  to  wear  it ; 
And  though  another  claims  akin, 

Thou  must  be  one  to  share  it, 
Oh,  had  we  known  when  hopes  were  sweet, 

That  hopes  would  once  be  thwarted, — 
That  we  ahould  part  no  more  to  meet 

Uow  aadly  we  had  parted !— 

Fare  thee  weU! 
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Such  a  set  of  fellows  as  the  — th  Dragoons,  I 
never  met  with  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life. — 
'l*alk  of  friend liiieiis  and  hospitality !  they  would 
beat' old  Solomon,  who  had  a  tablu  that  btretched 
from  one  end  ef  Palestine  to  the  other.  Their 
invitations  are  not  given  for  certain  dinners  on 
certain  dsys,  but  for  weeks  and  months.  **  There 
now,  there's  a  good  fellow,  you'll  dine  with  us  till 
Christmas;  we've  got  a  new  messman,  and  the 
claret  is  fresh  from  Dublin.*'  I  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  intend  paying  it  off  by  instalmenta  of  a 
week  at  a  time;  no  constitution  could  stand  their 
hospitality  for  a  longer  period  without  a  little  re- 
pose. I  am  now  resting  en  my  oars,  and  getting 
quit  of  a  slight  unsteadiness  of  the  hand  in  the 
nitirnings,  which  made  the  eating  of  an  egg  as 
diHicult  an  achievement  as  any  of  the  labors  of 
Hercules.  In  about  a  month  I  shall  be  equal  to 
another  visit,  but  in  the  meantime  I  will  junt  take 
a  little  raennorandum  of  what  occurred  while  I  re- 
mained with  them,  by  way  of  keeping  *heir  me- 
moiy  gpreen  in  my  soul.  The  first  day  nothing 
remarkttble  occurred  during  dinner.  The  colonel 
was  in  the  chairi  and  a  jollier-looking  president  it 
has  iie\er  lieeii  my  luck  to  meet  with.  Large, 
soldiery,  and  somewhat  bloated,  he  formed  a  fa- 
mous combiuation  of  the  Bacchus  subduing  lions 
and  conquering  India,  and  the  same  Bacchus  leer- 
ing into  a  flag^on  and  bestriding  a  cask.  I  am 
bound  to  confess,  thnt  the  latter  part  of  this  resem- 
blance is  suggested  to  me  by  the  sign-post  of  this 
v«ry  decent  hostile  in  which 'I  write,  where  a  pro- 
digious man,  without  any  particular  superfluity  of 
costume,  is  represented  sitting  on  a  puncheon  of 
vast  Az**^  with  a  f  ice  so  red,  so  round,  so  redolent 
of  iniith,  and  with  ^uch  a  glance  of  irresistible 
whim  in  his  eye — I'll  l^et  a  hundred  to  one  the 
painter  of  that  sign  has  had  the  honor  of  an  inter- 
virvv  with  the  palianl  Colonel  O'Looney,  There 
iiover  wa*  a  man  more  popular  in  a  regiment. — 
On  pt^rado  or  at  mess  he  was  equally  at  home.  Not 
one  of  thA«e  merf  boon  companions  who  swallow 
potations  bottleMluep,  and  are  fit  for  nothing  else, 
but  a  man  armeil  at  alt  points,  one  who  '*  the  divi- 
sion of  a  battle  knows,"  es  well  as  the  flavor  of  a 
vintage.  He  seemrd  some  whero  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  with  a  considorable  aflectation  of  the  youth 
about  him.  The  baldness  of  his  crown  vtas  scru- 
pulously concealed  by  sombing  the  long  straggling 
side  locks  ovrr  it ;  «nd  his  allusions  were  extremely 
frequent  to  those  infernal  helmets  which  turned  a 
Piatt's  hair  grey  in  the  very  prime  of  boyhood. — 
He  had  never  \f(i  the  regiment,  but  gradually 
climbed  his  way  up  from  a  humble  cometcy  to  his 
present  lofty  rank,  without,  however,  losing  the 
gaiety  which  had  made  him  so  much  liked  «nd 
courted  in  the  first  years  of  his  noviciate.  8uch 
was  the  colonel  when  I  saw  him  (en  days  ago  pre- 
siding vt  mess.  His  tones  were  ^delicious  to  listen 
to.  The  music  of  five  kundredjrilbmen  distilled 
into  one  glorious  brogue,  would  give  hut  a  faint 
idea  of  his  hoe  rich  Tipperary,-^and  all  so  soften  - 
•d  by  the  inimitable  good-nature  of  hia  expreasion ! 
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— Upon  my  honor,  a  story,  ik  ithout  his  voice  to  tell 
it  with,  loses  almost  all  iis  value.  When  the  bot- 
tler began  their  round,  the  usual  hubbub  coTimen- 
ced ;  but  after  one  or  two  rouiine  bumpers,  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  a  conversation  at  the  foot 
of  the  table. 

"  Faith  an'  yese  quite  right,'*  said  the  Colonel 
in  answer  lo  some  observation,  *♦  in  what  ye  say 
about  marriage.  Thrre*s  a  stark-stajing  scarcity 
of  the  commodity.  Here  have  we  been  stationed 
now  in  this  city  of  Ye-k  for  six  weeks,  and  divil  a 
young  fellow  of  us  all  has  picked  up  an  heiress  yet 
Now,  mind  me,  when  I  was  here  about  thirty  years 
ago,  it  was  a  very  different  story.  We  had  some- 
thing or  other  to  laugh  at  evrry  day  in  the  way  of 
the  ladies, — either  a  start  off  to  Gretna  Green,  or 
a  duel,  or  a  horse- whipping.  But  now,  by  the 
Bowl  of  me,  there's  no  sort  of  amusement  to  be  had 
at  all." 

**  Pray,  Colonel,  are  there  any  heiresses  in  this 
neighborhood  at  present  1"  drawled  forth  a  young 
comet. 

"  Faith,  surely,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  ye  ought 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  that  yourself.  Fve  enough 
to  do  to  pick  up  information  on  my  own  account." 

**  T  merely  wanted  to  benfit  a  little  by  your  ex- 
perience," rejoined  the  other. 

"  Exparieiice  1  is  it  thai  ye're  wanting  1  Well, 
Fll  just  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  sacret  That  same  ex- 
parience  is  the  very  divil  in  a  man's  way  when  he 
thinks  of  doing  the  civil  thing  to  a  young  lady  that 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  rich.  Young  fellows  like 
you  are  trusted  by  guardisna  and  mothers,  and 
cattle  of  that  sort,  and  even  by  the  damsel  herself, 
because  they  see  no  danger  in  a  youth  with  so  little 
experience.  I  found  it  so  myself  when  I  joined 
the  regiment  fir^t.  Never  was! known  such  a  set 
of  fine  frank  open-hearted  creatures  as  I  found  all 
the  young  darlings  at  vvery  party  I  went  to.  No 
shyness,  no  fear«,  no  hurrying  away  at  my  ap- 
proach in  case  I  should  ask  them  to  dance  with 
me ;  but  new  that  I  have  had  about  thirty  years  of 
this  same  practice  in  the  art  of  courtship,  there's 
no  such  thing  as  getting  near  the  sweet  craturs 
even  to  whisper  a  word.  Every  mother's  son — 
daughter  I  mane — of  them,  gets  away  as  soon  as 
p|>^sible  from  such  a  dangerous  divil  as  n  young 
fellow  with  so  many  years  exparience.  Mothers 
and  aunts  throw  themselves  into  the  gap  to  cover 
their  retreat,  and  lug  me  oft  to  the  card-table  that 
they  may  keep  their  eyes  on  me  all  the  night — 
Ach,  when  we  were  stationed  hi»ro  in  the  glorious 
eighteen  hundred,  mothers  and  aunts  never  trou- 
bled their  heads  abitut  such  a  sweet  little  inexpa- 
rienceJ  lambkin  as  I  was." 

"  But  you  were  talking  of  heiresses.  Colonel," 
said  the  cornet,  hiding  a  laugh  at  the  jolly  com- 
mander's attributing  the  chance  whieh  he  perceiv- 
ed in  the  reception  he  met  with  from  the  ladies  to 
any  thing  rsther  than  its  right  disuse,  **  you  were 
talking  of  heiresses,  were  there  many  of  tnern  in 
this  neighborhood  at  that  time  l*^ 

"  Oh,  plinty  ;  they  either  were  or  pretended  to 
be  $  so  the  honor  of  carryiof  (hem  oflT  waa  all  the 


same,  ye  know.  Whenever  an  officer  got  three 
days'  leave  of  absence,  he  was  sure  t«»  bring  liack  a 
wife  with  him ;  the  postilions  on  the  north  road 
grew  88  rich  as  naltolis,  and  their  horses  as  thin  aa 
lathes :  all  that  a  girl  had  to  do  was  tn  say  she  was 
an  heiress;  nobody  ever  asked  her  what  it  was  of; 
whether  an  estate  or  a  lawsuit — off  she  was  to  the 
ould  blacksmith  before  the  week  was  out,  and  mar- 
ried as  fast  and  as  sure  as  her  mother.  Then 
catne  the  cream  of  the  joke,  for  there  was  alvraya 
some  insolent  brother,  or  cousin,  or  discarded  sweet- 
heart to  shoot  immediately  on  your  return,  so  that 
the  fun  lastied  very  oflen  aa  long  aa  the  honey- 
moon." 

"^And  hov^  many  of  the  officers  >vere  IncUy 
enouf^  to  get  married  ?" 

*•  Och,  every  one  of  ihem,  I  tell  ye,  except  myself 
snd  Jack  O'Farrell.  Did  I  ever  tell  ye  how  neatly 
owld  Jack  and  I  were  buckled!" 

♦*  No,  Colonel,"  cried  a  great  may  voices,  "  let 
us  hear." 

"  Gintly,  my  lads,  gintly.  Fll  tell  ye  first  of  my 
friend  Jask.  Fll  take  a  little  time  to  think  of  it 
before  I  tell  ye  my  own  adventure."  Here  the 
Colonel  sighed,  and  said  something  about  agonised 
feelings  and  breaking  hearts,  which  contraated  so 
ridiculously  with  his  hilarious  countenance  and 
Herculean  figure,  that  we  could  not  avoid  bursting 
into  a  very  hearty  laugh.  The  Colonel,  after  ap- 
pearing a  little  discomposed,  for  I  believe  he  ccnai- 
ders  himself  no  contemptible  performer  in  the  art 
of  pathetic  story-telling,  joined  in  our  laugh,  tosaed 
off  a  bumper  and  began. 

*'  Well— Jack  O'Farrell  was  the  most  gallant- 
looking  fellow  I  ever  saw — great  red  whtskers, 
shoulders  like  the  »ide  of  a  house,  bright  fiery  ey^a, 
and  a  gash  from  a  shitlelah  across  his  brow,  that 
made  him  look  a  handsome  copy  of  the  divil,  as  a 
soldier  should.  He  was  a  Galway  man,  the  besr- 
tempered  fellow  that  ever  wa-f  seen  in  the  #orld, 
and  had  been  out  five  times  before  he  was  twenty. 
One  of  them  was  with  his  uncle,  fighting  Dick 
Callaghan  of  Oonamorlich,  (he  was  shot  afterward 
(•y  Sir  Niel  Flanagan,  in  the  Thirteen  Acres :)  ao, 
said  Jack — •  I  only  took  him  in  the  shoulder,  for 
it's  unchristian  to  kill  one's  relations.'  Jack  came 
acroas,  and  joined  us  in  this  very  town.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  won  every  heart  at  the  i^ess-iable ;  he 
drank  four  bottles  of  claret,  thirteen  glasses  of 
brandy  and  water,  and  smoked  two- ami-twenty 
cigars ;  and  then  saw  the  chaplsin  safe  to  his  lodg^- 
ings,  as  if  he  had  been  his  brother ;  it  did  uh  all 
gCNod  to  see  such  a  steady  fellow.  Well,  just  at 
this  time,  we  were  in  the  heart  of  running  awajr 
with  the  women,  fighting  the  men,  and  playing  the 
divil  entirely  ;  and  Jack  resolved  to  be  equal  witk 
the  best  of  ns.  There  was  to  be  a  ball,  a  pnbfic 
ball  of  some  sort  or  other  at  ths  County  Ilall,  and 
I  saw  my  friend  Jack  particularly  busy  in  making 
his  preparations.  He  packed  up  Kis  carpet  bag, 
dressing-case,  and  a  brace  of  hor9^•pistub^  ami 
having  got  a  week's  leave  of  absence  the  day  be- 
fore the  dance.  *  And  what's  all  this  you're  doing. 
Jack  V  mid  1.    Now,  my  lads,  I've  been  so  kiof 
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away  from  owld  iTeland,  and  rattled  so  much  about 
the  werld,  that  I've  loat  the  Iriah  intirely,  or  I  wonld 
try  to  give  you  an  imitation  of  Jack's  brogue,  but 
tluit's  impossible  for  a  tongue  that  has  the  trick  of 
the  Englbh.*' 

The  Colonel  luckily  did  not  remark  how  some 
of  us  were  amused  with  this  apology,  for  not  being 
able  to  speak  like  an  Irishman,  and  went  on — 

<*  *  An*  what's  all  thia  you'r«  doing,  Jack  V  said  I. 

"  *  Doin'  1  an*  what  should  I  bo  doin'  !*  says  he, 
■but  puttin'  up  my  v^eddin'  garments  V 

"  *  Your  wedding  V  says  I ;  *  are  you  going  to  be 
married.  Jack  V 

«*  *  Faith,  an'  I  hope  so,'  says  he ;  '  or  what 
would  be  the  use  o'  this  wonder  o'  the  world  t' 
hoUHng  up  a  beautiful  colored  silk  nightcap  be- 
tween his  fingers  and  thumb. 

**■ '  And  who  is  the  lady,  you  sowl  V 

*'  *  How  the  divil  should  I  know  V  said  Jack. — 
'  1  haTen't  seen  her,  nor  asked  her  yet ;  but  I  sup- 
pose there'll  be  plenty  at  this  ball.  I'm  gdlng  to 
bare  «  post-chaise  at  the  door,  an'  I'll  bet  ye  I'll 
^ow  ye  Mrs.  Comet  O'Farrell  before  yc're  a  week 
owldcr.' 

**  *  Done,*  and  <  done  !*  we  said ;  and  it  was  a 
wager. 

"  Jack  and  I  went  into  the  ball-room  together. 

'*  *  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  John  O'Farrell  is  here,'  said 
Jack,  as  he  looked  round  among  the  ladies. 

**  *  Faith,'  aaid  I,  '  it's  not  for  me  to  answer  ye ; 
ye  had  better  ask  them ;  but  I  truly  hope  Mrs.  Cor- 
net 0*Loeney  is  not  in  this  collection,  for  such  a 
set  of  scare-crows  I  never' — 

— '*  <  Ouch,  ullaloo,  man,  hold  yovr  tongue ;  it's 
not  for  the  beauty  of  them  one  cares,  but  just  the 
fiuae  of  the  thing,  to  have  carried  off  an  heiress ; 
and  an  heiresa  Mrs.  OTarrell  must  be,  that's  a 
sore  case ;  for  ye  see,  barrin  my  pay  and  a  small 
thrifle  I  owe  my  creditors  besides,  I  shall  have  noth- 
ing to  support  the  young  O'Farrells,  let  alone  the 
wife  and  the  maid.' 

**  Just  at  this  time  a  rich  owld  sogar  merchant, 
with  a  whole  possee  of  daughters,  and  other  ladies, 
came  bustling  into  the  room. 

•*  *  There  now,  Jack,*  said  I,  *  now's  your  time. 
Here  comes  owld  Fusby,  the  sugar  merchant  from 
London,  and  half  a  dozen  heiresses  pinned  to  his 
aprim.  Off  with  ye,  man.  Ye  can't  go  wrong ; 
take  the  very  first  that  will  have  ye.  I  tell  ye,  he's 
rich  enough  to  cover  the  Bog  of  Allan  with  melted 
goU.* 

**  *Then  he's  jast  the  sort  of  fellow  I  want — so 
wi'  ye*r  lave,  I'll  go  and  do  the  needful  to  the  tall 
young  woman  in  blue.  If  he  gives  her  only  a  thou- 
sand a  foot,  she'll  be  a  very  comfortable  companion 
in  a  post-cbeuae.' 

**  Jack  was  introduced  in  all  due  form,  and  in  a 
minute  was  capering  away  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  as  if  he  were  stamping  hay ;  and  thinking  ell 
tb6  time  of  the  chariot  at  the  doer  and  Gretna 
Green.  His  partner  seemed  very  much  pleased 
with  his  attentions.  8he  simpered  and  curtsied  to 
all  Jack'fl  pretty  speeches,  and  I  began  to  be  rather 
alamied  about  the  bet.  She  was  veiy  tall,  very 
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muscular-looking  and  strong,  and  seemed  a  good 
dozen  of  years  older  than  the  enraptured  Jack.  If 
she  bad  been  twenty  years  older  than  his  mother  it 
would  have  been  all  the  same,  provided  she  Jiad 
been  an  heiress,  for  at  that  time,  as  I  tell  ye,  we 
were  the  only  two  bachelors  hh  who  had  not  pick- 
ed up  a  wife  with  prodigious  reputation  for  money, 
and  Jack  was  determined  to  leave  me  behind  in  the 
race.  After  he  had  danced  with  her  four  or  five 
different  sets,  he  came  up  to  me  in  raptures^ — 
*  Isn't  she  a  dear  sweet  sowll*  said  Jack,  *and 
such  a  mowld  for  grenadiers !  She's  a  Scotchwo- 
man too,  and  that's  next  door  to  an  Irishman  any- 
how.* 

"*  If  she's  a  Scotchwoman,'  said  I,  'you  must  be 
sure  of  your  ground — they  haven't  so  many  heir- 
esses among  the  hills  as  in  the  fat  fields  of  England. 
What's  her  name  V 

"  *  There  now,*  said  he,  slapping  his  leg,  *  ain't 
I  a  pretty  fellow  t  I've  danced  with  her  half  the 
night,  and  niver  asked  her  what  her  name  is.  Til 
go  and  ask  her  this  moment'  And  accordingly  he 
marched  up  to  her  once  more,  and  carried  her  off  in 
triumph  as  his  partner. 

"  Pray,  Madam,  may  I  make  so  bowld,'  he  be- 
gan, *  as  to  ask  you  what  yer  name  may  be — for 
owld  Mr.  Fusby  spakes  so  much  wi'  the  root  of 
his  tongue  that  I  can't  understand  a  werd  he  would 
mintion.' 

"  *  My  name,*  replied  the  lady,'  *  is  Miss  Sibilla 
M'Scrae  of  Glen  Byckie  and  Ben  Scart* 

"  •  And  a  very  pretty  name  too,  upon  my  honor,' 
said  Jack ;  *  what  size  may  Glen  Buckie  be  1- 
you'll  excuse  roe.' 

"  *  Oo,  in  our  family  we  never  can  tell  to  a  mile 
or  twa  what  the  size  of  ony  o*  the  estates  may  be 
— but  I  believe  it's  about  seventy-five  thousand 
acres  of  land,  besides  the  four  lakes  and  the  river.' 

"  Seventy-five — thoxuand  did  ye  say  V  exclaim- 
ed Jack,  quite  overcome  by  his  good  fortune ;  *  and 
I  hope  yer  femiiy's  well,  ma'am.  How  did  ye  lave 
all  yer  brothers  and  sisters  1" 

**  <  I  haena  got  ony  brothers,  and  ny  sisters  are 
pretty  weel,  I  thank  ye.* 

*»  *  An'  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  that.  Do  ye  hap- 
pen to  know  what  my  name  is  1  I  am  John  O'Far* 
rell,  Esquire,  of  Dallynamora,  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way,  of  a  very  ancient  family — and  what  do  yo 
think  of  the  name,  ma'am  1" 

" »  Oo,  it  just  seemA  a  very  pretty  name.' 

** « Do  ye  raelly  think  so  1  An'  how  would  ye 
like  to  have  it  yoarself  ?* 

**<  I  think  it  would  just  do  as  well  as  ony  other.* 

**  *  Och  then,  my  dear  Miss  M'Scrae,  you*rc  just 
the  sort  of  cratur  I  wanted — I've  a  post-chaise  at 
the  door.' 

"*  Indeed  r* 

<<  <  Yes,  indeed,  my  charmer^  and  a  pair  of  pistols 
in  it  too.* 

" « Indeed  V  again  replied  the  lady,  looking  very 
coMBcious  all  the  time. 

<<<  Aye!  and  a  sweetheart  in  this  ball-room  that 
will  go  off  with  me  to  Gretna  Green  this  moment.' 

<*  <  Dear  me — and  wha  is  the  happy  leddy !' 
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<<  *  An'  who  tike  d^vil  should  it  be,  but  jost  yer 
own  self,  Miss  Sabilla  M'Scrael' 

'*  *  Me,  sir  !*  said  the  lady,  endearoring  to  blush ; 
<  are  you  serious  t  Ye  should  na  trifle  wi'  a  young 
lass*s  feelinf^' 

«  *The  divil  take  all  trifles  of  the  sort^Fm  sa- 
rious,  my  darling,  and  I'll  prove  it — will  ye  go  oflf 
with  me  this  instant  V 

"  *  Had  we  no  belter  wait  till  we've  had  the  sup- 
per, sir  1     Ye  know  we've  paid  for't  in  the  ticket' 

**  *  Faith,  an'  there's  some  sinse  in  that ;  and  will 
you  be  riddy  the  moment  after  ?" 

*<  The  lady  blushed,  and  looked  her  consent,  and 
Jack  was  in  raptures  all  the  time  of  supper,  medi- 
tating on  the  four  lakes  and  the  river,  and  the 
seventy-flve  thousand  acres  of  land.  Supper  at 
last  was  ended,  and  a  new  danoe  formed.  Jack, 
who  had  by  no  means  neglected  either  the  charo- 
paigne  or  his  partner,  whispered  into  her  ear,  *  Are 
ye  all  nddy  now,  my  sweet  Sibillal  the  horses 
must  be  tired  waiting.' 

ti  ( Weel,  since  ye  insist  upon't,  I'm  all  ready 
enough — only  my  shawl  is  in  the  teddy's  robing 
room.' 

^ « Is  it,  faith  ?'  said  Jack ;  <  then  I'll  go  for  it  this 
moment.'  He  was  back  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning, threw  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  aad  with- 
out attracting  any  observation,  handed  her  down 
stairs  into  the  post-chaise,  jumped  in  after  her,  and 
rattled  ofl'  as  fast  as  the  horses  could  gallop. 

'*  8oon  after  this  the  old  sugar  merchant  and  all 
bis  train  prepared  to  take  their  departure.  I  waited 
to  hand  them  to  their  carriage,  but  the  little  fat  old 
woman,  bis  wife,  came  rushing  into  the  room, 
kicking  up  such  a  terrible  dust — *  Och  !'  cried  she 
— *  Oh  d^r !  oh  dear !  Somebody  has  taken  off 
my  shawl — real  Ingy — worth  eighty  guineas  every 
ehilliDg — there'e  athief  in  the  room ! — only  think !' 

«  Every  thing  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  con- 
fusion ;  some  of  the  ladies  fainted,  and  ye  niver 
saw  such  an  uproar  in  yer  lives.  At  last,  it  was 
discovered,  when  every  lady  had  taken  her  own 
shawl,  that  the  only  one  unclaimed  was  that  which 
had  heen  worn  by  Miss  Sibilla  M'Scrae.  That 
lady  herself  were  nowhere  to  be  found;  search 
was  made  for  her  every  where  in  vain.  The  little 
old  woman  stormed  as  if  she  was  practising  for 
bedlham. 

«*<This  comes/  she  cried,  *of  having  beggarly 
Scotch  governesses  that  wear  cotton  shawls.  I've 
suspected  she  would  come  to  no  good  ever  since 
she  has  been  so  intimate  with  the  pottici^'s  boy.' 

*•  Potticary 's  boy  I'  thought  I,  <  faith  this  is  beyond 
a  joke  entirely — I  must  be  after  Jack ;'  so  I  slipt 
away  from  the  confusion,  got  into  a  post-ehaise 
and  four,  and  set  oflf  in  pursuit  of  O'Farretl,  hoping 
to  overtake  him  in  time  to  save  him  from  marrying 
an  heiress  without  a  penny,  who  wore  nothing  but 
cotton  shawls.  In  the  meantime,  information  had 
been  given  that  the  lady  was  seen  stepping  into  a 
post^haise,  accompanied  by  a  tall  man  in  a  cloak, 
with  very  red  whiskers — *  Oh,  pursue  them !  pur- 
sue them!'  cried  Mrs.  Fusby — <the  wrcich  has 
itoloi  mj  logy  ahawl»  and  gone  off  with  the  po(ti> 


Gary's  boy — I  know  him  by  the  descriptioe— -his 
hair  is  as  red  and  coarse  as  unrefined  at  twopence 
a-pound.'  Nothing  weuld  satisfy  her  rage  but  in- 
stantly  giving  chase.  A  magistrate  was  disturbad 
from  his  slumberi,  an  information  of  the  robberj 
laid  before  him,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a  couple 
of  ccmttables  were  scouring  down  the  road  with  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  the  suspected  delinquents. 

**  Here  were  we  all  tearing  along^-Jack  and  his 
lady — myself— end  the  two  thi^takers, — never 
was  there  such  a  race  in  the  memory  of  man*  I 
found  I  was  gaining  on  the  lovers  every  stage,  mad 
when  I  got  to  a  village  on  this  side  of  Durham,  I 
found  I  had  overshot  my  mark,  and  actually  got 
before  them.  I  discovered  there  were  two  roads  to 
the  place,  and  that  as  it  was  the  only  point  fat 
miles  and  miles  where  they  could  change  horses, 
they  must  come  to  it  by  the  longer  road,  which  it 
seemed  they  must  have  taken.  Being  quite  satis- 
fled  with  this.  I  ordered  myself  a  comfortable  break- 
fast, and  patiently  waited  their  arrival.  I  had  laid 
an  embargo  on  all  the  horses,  so  I  was  certain  they 
could  not  get  on  without  my  knowledge.  Just  as 
I  was  sitting  down  to  my  stewed  fowl  and  bee^ 
steaks,  I  saw  their  carriage  rattle  up  to  the  inn ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  another  chariot — posti- 
lions hot— horses  all  of  a  tremble— drove  up  furi- 
ously to  the  door.  *  Who  the  devil  can  this  be  V 
thought  I,  for  ye  see  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
the  thief-takers — *  Will  this  be  another  couple,  I 
wonder!'  But  when  I  saw  two  coarse,  strong, 
blackguard-looking  fiellows  get  out,  I  could  not  tell 
what  to  make  of  the  whole  business.  Out  of  tlie 
first  carriage  oame  Jack  in  his  plain  olelhes— 4or  I 
forgot  to  tell  ye  did  not  go  to  the  ball  in  his  uni- 
form— looking  very  tir^  and  sleepy — and  handed 
out  his  huge  nw-lioned  partner,  whose  beauty  was 
by  no  means  increased  by  her  night's  frolic.  I  did 
not  exactly  know  how  to  proceed ;  so  I  sat  dosm 
to  my  breakfast,  and  enjoying  the  thoughts  of  sor* 
prising  Jack ;  and  consulting  with  myself  how  to 
break  the  matter  to  him  in  the  pleasantest  manner. 
But  my  cogitations  were  broken  cff(  by  hearing 
Jack,  who  was  in  the  next  room  to  me,  cmly  divided 
by  a  thin  partition,  saying,  *  Well,  gintlemen— -the 
divil  take  hewld  of  yer  sowls — ^what  do  ye  want 
with  me  r 

** 'Only  a  little  private  talk  with  you,  sir — that's 
all,'  said  one  of  the  men  in  return. 

"*  Niver  mind  yer  private  talks — say  your  say, 
and  be  quick  about  it,  or  by  the  piper  that' 

*<Coree,  oome,  ho  nonsense,  master,'  said  the 
man ;  '  yos  know  well  enough  what  we  be  come 
about,  I  daresay-^id  ye  ever  hear  of  one  Mr. 
Fusby,  sir  V 

"  *  Oho !'  said  Jack,  *  so  ye're  come  about  that, 
are  ye  1  An'  yell  stop  us  from  goin'  on  to  the 
ind  of  our  journey  t' 

" » Yes--back  you  must  go  with  us  to  YoA— 
thea  there  is  very  serious  chsiges.' 

«<<Och,  d— a  the  charges— 111  pay  all  yer 
charges^re  may  stop  here  and  eat  and  drink  like 
a  couple  of  corporals— bat  this  very  day  111  find 
Qny  way  into  Scotland*' 
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*«  <  WeM)  iM  About  that,*  i«pliea  the  mtn,ii]1ki)7, 
*  We  thoQgbt  yon  might  have  been  tra»ted  without 
tiie  irons,  but  the  gentleman  seems  anxious  for  the 
fettArs.    Out  with  them,  Tom* — to  his  companion. 

■*  *  Fetters !'  said  Jack ;  <  to  be  sure  I  am  anxious 
for  the  fetters  \  and  the  old  BlackMiith  will  Hx  them 
M  light  as  a  Bishop.* 

*■ '  Bishop's  a  rafe  good  *an>  no  doubt)  sir/  paid 
Hie  m«n ;  *  but  we  can  do  that  as  well.' 

•* « Do  that  ?  Do  what,  y©  spalpeens  V 

«**  Why,  splice  you,  and  this  here  lady  together, 
tkl ;  riie's  an  accomplice  after  the  act**  . 

"  •  After  what  a<Jt,  ye  brute  baste  1  We're  not 
tttaried  yet' 

•«  •  Noj  nor  won*t  be  this  bout.  Ceme,  out  with 
the  darbi^,  Tom  \  We  hainU  time  to  be  patavering 
here  all  day.* 

"*  Hark  ye,  gintlcracn,*  said  Jack,  growing  more 
)Uid  mono  enraged  aild  astonished,  *  this  window  is 
pretw  high,  tluink  God,  and  will  break  a  gintle^ 
man  s  neck  very  prettily ;  so  I  advise  ye  to  be  ofl^ 
and  out  of  hearing,  before  I  can  crack  this  egg,  or, 
1^  the  poker,  your  wives  may  buy  their  mourning.* 

"  •  OomO)  come,*  replied  the  man,  no  ways  daunt- 
ed, <  we  must  have  no  more  of  your  blarney  ;  we 
are  up  to  all  such  triaks.  You  are  suspected  of 
atealing  Mrs.  Fusby's  property.' 

«"  Is  it  you  they  mane,  my  dear  V  said  Jack  to 
the.  Ia4y*  '  Ye  may  go  back,  my  men,  as  fast  as 
5«  pl#ie^  and  tell  the  little  fat  owld  woman,  the 
•ocKHMller's  wile,  with  vay  compliments,  that  Miss 
9tMUa.M'8crM»  of  Glea  Buckie  and  Ben  Bcart,  is 
not  her  property  at  ail ;  and  is  voiy  much  obliged 
to  her  for  heir  care,  but  will  keep  what  she  has  got.' 

^  *  Will  keep  what  she  stole  off  with  V 

f<  <  Just  so,'  said  Jack,  nodding  his  head. 

'^'Aod  do  yon  confess,'  continued  the  man, 
<  that  she  hM  got  the  article  with  her  r 

•*'  Ye  may  say  so,  when  ye  write  home  to  jrer 
friends ;  and  a  very  pretty  article  too,  don't  ye  thmk 
ao,  my  dear  V  aaid  Jack,  drawing  himself  up,  and 
looking  as  pleased  as  Punefa» 

*•  <  And  you  won't  give  it  up  V  said  the  man. 

•<  <  By  DO  means*' 

«<<  Then  we  must  force  you.' 

" '  Och>  must  ye  V  said  Jack ;  *  and  Fm  partaen- 
lazlj  obliged  to  ye  for  yer  kindness.' 

**I  now  heard  a  eonfile;  and  two  heavy  falls, 
rapidly  snooeeding  aach  other,  made  me  recognise 
Jack's  one,  two.  In  a  moment  I  rushed  into  the 
room,  nearly  killed  with  laughter  at  all  the  conver- 
sation, and  thare  I  found  Ja^,  his  nostrils  widened 
with  passion,  and  his  whiskers  redder  than  usual, 
•landing  over  the  two  unfortunate  strangers,  who 
were  groaning  most  piteously  on  the  Aoor.— 
The  moment  he  faw  me,  he  burst  into  one  of  his 
wildest  shouts  of  joy.  *Och,  only  look  here, 
CIjOeQey,  my  darlint ;  these  two  gintlemen  with 
the  bloody  fhces  are  friends  of  Mr.  Fushy«  and 
are  sent  oS  to  stop  our  journey  to  Gretna  Green.' 

«< « And  Vm  very  glad  to  hear  it,  Jack,'  said  I. 

"  ■  I  call  70U  to  witness,  sir,'  said  one  of  the 
own,  getting  up,  and  putting  a  handkerchief  to 


his  eye ;  <  we  are  deforced  in  the  execution  of  our 
duty  4  I  order  you  to  assist  us  in  the  King's  name.' 

" « Faith  will  I,  willingly,'  said  I. 

<^  Jack  upon  this  was  almost  choked  with  pas- 
sion. He  stood  and  scowled  at  us  all,  and  then 
folding  his  arms  across  his  chest,  asked,  as  quietly 
as  he  could— ^<  An'  tell  me  now,  gintlemen,  what  it 
is  ye  really  wantV 

•''We  want  poesession  of  your  body.  This 
here  is  our  authority,'  said  the  constable. 

»*  •  My  body  t — Ye  hell-degs,  are  ye  a  set  of  doc^ 
tors  1  and  do  ye  think  Tm  a  corpse  V 

**  *  No,*  said  the  man,  *  we  don't  take  yon  for  no 
such  thing.  If  s  likely  you  know  more  of  doctors 
and  cotpsee  nor  we  do.  Ain't  you  a  po^rearrier's 
boyt* 

" * Pottcfcarrier !  D'ye  msne  an  apothecary? 
and  do  you  take  roe  for  his  boy  1  me,  me,  John 
O'Farrel,  IBsqaire,  that  is  so  soon  to  be  proprietor 
of  seventy'Ste  thousand  acres  of  land,  besides  Lord 
knows  how  many  lakes  and  rivers  ?  Och,  ye  in- 
ihmal  scoundrels,  til  physic  ye.' 

«  Saying  Ibis,  be  advaneed  to  murder  the  two 
men,  but  I  stept  him,  and  said,  <  Listen  to  me. 
Jack :  you  shall  not  go  to  Gretna  Garden  this  time. 
She's  nothing  but  a  governess,  that  teaches  little 
girh  to  spell,  and  ate  bread  and  butter  withou 
dirtying  their  fingers.' 

"•Who  do  ye  mane,  O'Looneyt — Miss  Sibilla 
M'Scrae  of  Glen  Buckie  and  Ben  Scart  V 

•*  *  Yes,  faith  do  1/  said  I,  '  and  no  ether.  Ask 
her.' 

<*  Jack  turtied  round  to  the  lady,  and  said,  *  Pray, 
madam,  do  ye  tache  little  girls  to  ate  bread  and 
butter  and  spell  without  dirtying  their*fingers ! — 
Are  ye  not  one  of  the  heiresses  of  all  the  fine  land 
and  water  you  towld  me  off?'  The  lady,  though  I 
suppose  she  felt  her  position  a  little  uncomfortable,  . 
was  not  very  easily  frightenod,  and  brazened  it  as 
bold  as  a  statue.' 

♦♦ « To  be  sure,'  the  said,  *  Fra  governess  to  the 
wee  children  at  Mr.  Fusby's,  and  learn  them  hoo 
to  speak  English.  Ye  never  askit  me  that.  But 
I'm  heiress,  for  a'  that,  to  Glen  Buckie  and  Ben 
Scart.' 

<•  *  And  what  may  the  rint-roU  be,  madam  ?*  said 
Jack,  looking  rather  more  peaceable. 

*•  *  Oo,  'deed,  the  rent-rool's  just  nothing,  for  it's 
a'  hill  grand,  excep'  the  moss.' 

'•  Jack  made  a  low  bow,  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  led  her  to  the  policemen.  <  Gintlemen,'  he  said 
*  let  me  present  you  with  the  lady  that  has  csused 
all  this  uproar,  and  Mrs.  Fusby  is  quite  welcome  to 
her  property  again.' 

*'  •  That  won't  do,  sir,*  said  the  man,  who  noi9 
began  to  recover  his  confidence.  "Here  we  are 
sent  out  aAer  this  lady  and  you,  on  suspicion  of 
your  having  stolen  a  piece  of  goods.' 

"<  And  a  pretty  piece  of  goods  she  is,'  ssid  Jack. 
<  to  talk  to  me  of  her  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of 
land  !     Take  her,  I  say.' 

"  <  Yes,  we'll  take  her  into  custody,  and  you  too, 
in  spite  of  your  fine  talking.  She's  thought  io 
have  stolen-  Mrs.  Fufby^s  shawl  last  night  in  the 
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bttll-room ;  aad  bj  the  descrtptioD,  that'a  it  Ijing  on 
the  0ofa.' 

<*  *  Whew !'  said  Jack,  who  now  diBCOvered  the 
mistake.  *  Och,  I  see  it  all  now — this  bates  Ban- 
nagher  entirely.  Why,  ye  TillainSf  jt  took  the 
shawl.' 

*<  <  I  call  yoo  to  witnees,  sir,  he  confesses  the 
robbery,*  said  the  man,  addressing  himself  to  me. 

*'  Keep  the  tongue  in  your  head,  ye  rapscallion  !* 
contianed  Jack.  *  How  the  divil  should  I  know 
whose  shawl  it  was  1  I  took  the  first  that  came. 
I  tell  ye,  that  on  the  word  of  a  gintleman  and  an* 
officer* — — 

<*  *  O,  air/  said  the  man, '  we  are  all  officers  here 
•—police-officer,  or  medical  officer,  it's  all  the  samoi 
I  reckon.*^ 

<<  I  now  saw  the  whole  business,  and  was  like  to 
die  with  laughing  at  the  man  continuing  to  believe 
Jack  the  ap<nhecary's  apprentice.  However,  I  un* 
dertook  to  be  answerable  for  Jack's  appearance, 
and  he  and  I  returned  in  one  chaiae  to  York. — 
The  matter  was  easily  explained  to  Mrs.  Fusby, 
and  even  Miss  Sabilla  was  forgiven.  Tm  not 
quite  sure  what  became  of  her  afUrward;  but  I 
suppose  she  eloped  with  somebody  else,  for  the  vx* 
ample  of  our  regiment  made  a  flyaway  mateh  in- 
dispensable among  all  ranks  of  the  pe<^le.  I  won 
my  wager  of  Jack,  who  told  me,  that  all  the  way 
down  he  bad  been  thinking,  that  if  he  made  all 
possible  allowances  for  the  number  of  her  sisters — 
sayhig  even  if  she  had  seventy-four  of  them — he 
would  still  step  into  possession  of  a  snug  little  farm 
Cf  «  thOttaand  acres,  bewdw  hie  share  of  the  four 
Ukas  and  tho  river.  Now.  waeuH  that  a  narrow 
efoape  (Vom  ih«  hlaok«roith  V 

nV^— and  now,  Qolon?!,"  8ai<l  we  ^\  In  a 

breath,  "  tell  us  yonr  own  adventure  t" 

Qolonel  Q*Looney  sighed,  and  shoojt  his  head. 
«  No,  no,  my  lads,  no  more  stories  to-night — I'll 
keep  mine  for  some  other  occasion.  In  the  mean* 
time,  pass  round  the  boUles,  and  ke^p  them  cqn- 
atvitly  moving," 

PD  BE  A  SPIRIT, 

I'd  be  a  spirit,  happy  and  holy, 

VViU!d*ring  at  will  o'er  the  fields  of  the  blest, 
Never  to  visit  this  dark  world  of  sorrow. 

But  when  despatched  on  aome  kindly  behest  ;-r- 
When  at  His  bidding,  the  spirit  of  spirits. 

With  soft  wing  descending  to  visions  of  night, 
To  whisper  to  some  dying  mortal  the  promise, 

That  turns  his  dark  grave  to  a  temple  of  light, 

I'd  ho  a  spirit,  happy  and  holy, 

Bound  to  the  bright  and  the  blessed  above, 
Not  by  a  chain  that  in  lime  can  be  broken, 

As  the  light  links  that  bind  us  poor  mortals  to  love ; 
But  highest  communion  oi  thcyight  and  oi  feeling. 

Ineffable  love  that  no  fc{f  can  control, 
All  centered  in  one^  e'en  the  sun  of  redemption. 

That  calls  into  blossom  the  spring  ot  the  soid. 


I'd  be  a  spirit,  happy  and  holy. 

Waking  my  lyre  in  those  love-lighted  ekietf, 
Where  sun,  moon,  and  suirs  never  shine,  but  the  giof^ 

That  streams  from  the  Godhead  is  light  to  all  efeai 
Or  by  waters  of  life,  where  the  bright  tree  is  growing 

Of  knowledge,  nor  known  to  the  proud  sons  of  dosti 
Weave  garlands  to  crown  the  blest  spirits  that  enter 

Thi'ough  ^*  much  tribulation**  the  rest  of  the  just. 

THE  LILY  HANl). 
la  a  latter  to  the  Editors  of  the  CaiJiet^ 

(jIKTLXXETT  1 —  • 

When  I  saw  my  old  friend  the  Gasket  appeaf 
under  the- auspices  of  the  new  proprietors,  m  a 
shining  dress,  and  the  bright  array  of  the  names  of 
the  literati  pledged  for  its  support,  which  you  were 
kind  enough  confidentially  to  hand  me,  I  feU 
myself  called  upon  to  redeem  a  pledge  which  th6 
friendship  of  many  years  has  imposed  upon  me. — 
My  locks  are  somewhat  whitened  with  the  frost* 
of  many  winters,  and  even  now,  the  quill  shakes  in 
my  old  baud,  yet  the  fire  of  intellect,  thank  God, 
bums  tmdimmed,  and  the  Aoemdry  of  my  /onthful 
days  is  vigotoiis  and  bright  as  ever«  Thpfe  are  greed 
spots  amid  the  waste  of  past  yeartf  ov^  whkh  th^ 
mind  lingers  with  pleasure,  till  I  forget  that  I  Urn 
old,  while  imagination  bids  me  join  in  the  tomp  of 
my  boyhood  days,  and  I  hear  the  ^out  of  merry 
companions,  ringing  out  in  joyousneas — ^familiar 
and  fi-esh,  as  the  music  of  «*  Uld  Lang  8ync['  I 
might  give  you  many  a  sketch  of  jolly  companiona, 
the  light  of  whofe  briUiant  inteUectii  have  \q^ 
been  quoQched  in  d^tb^  who,  with  all  theU  gai^ 
and  ligUt-heartednees,  pass^  btit  a  briaf  hpur  upon 
lifis's  Btoge,  and  then,  beneath  t^  weight  of  sorroF. 
passed  beyond  tho  reach  of  lau^  or  shout  forever. 
I  ehall  give  you  a  short  history  of  ope  or  two  herc^ 
after,  and  you  will  pardqn  the  garrullity  of  age,  if 
under  cloak  of  its  priviledges,  I  relate  an  incident 
of  my  early  days,  which,  if  it  has  no  other  merit, 
will  possess  the  interest  of  troth,  an  ingredient  in 
few  tales  that  appear  at  the  present  day. 

Above  a^  things  I  hat^  a  Ule  writer.  A  nam 
who  spins  out  his  pages  ef  diluted  nothingness  at 
sixpence  a  paragraph,  without  even  the  ingenuity 
to  tell  a  good  Ue.  The  work)  has  been  flooded, 
and  set  all  agog  by  the  romantic  propensitif*  of 
these  eternal  tale  writers,  as  if  our  daughters  had 
not  enough  of  nonsense  instilled  into  their  braina 
by  nursery  legends,  and  tho  pnling  UlUt-daux  of 
their  school  maten,  without  having  their  znaturev 
years  spent  in  a  continual  chase  of  ridioolona 
phantasies.  I  have  always  looked  Qpon  novels  as 
a  device  of  the  devil,  for  surely  he  was  pot  mora 
successful  in  winning  our  good  mother  from  the 
delighto  of  paradise,  and  the  kind  confidence  of 
Father  Adam,  than  are  these  auocious  booktf,ia 
subverting  all  natural  afiection,  and  in  supplani* 
ing  filial  esteem  and  a  reverence  for  the  hearth  and 
Immestead  of  youth.  It  is  a  melancholy  refleciiom 
that  deplorable  aa  it  19,  nearly  all  man-kind,  as  wcU 
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wMMm4dod,  m  opwa  to  the  seduett? e  influenoet 
of  thu  panioiL  It  it  tomethiog  soothing  to  the 
pride  of  an  old  man,  to  be  able  to  say,  that  he  for 
ono^  was  never  led  off  by  fifttittoua  nonsense  on  a 
wild  goose  chase  after  happiness  in  pursuit  of 
beauty,  wit,  genius,  accomphsbments,  and  all  the 
fine  thingfl  which  exalt  the  character  of  the  hero- 
ines of  these  trashy  novels. 

Reader  I  had  one  of  the  qaeerest  kinds  of  court- 
abipe,  and  one  of  the  funniest  weddings  you  ever 
saw  or  heard  of— Fli  tell  you  about  it 

I  was  sitting  one  evening,  about  forty-five  years 
ago,  carelessly  sipping  my  wine,  and  gazing  with 
tho  good  nature  which  it  inspires  upon  the  fire 
which  sparkled  and  croaked  before  me,  engaged  in 
various  conjectures,  on  the  probable  chance  of  for- 
taae»  when  I  was  suddenly  interrupted  in  my  va- 
gue speculations,  by  the  entrance  of  a  damsel, 
doaely  wrapped  in  a  large  shawl,  superabundantly 
fringed.  On  entering  roy  domicile,  she  drew  a 
kood  (which  were  worn  in  those  days)  close  over 
her  face,  so  as  to  obscure  aloiost  entirely  her  fea- 
tures— not  so  close,  however,  as  to  render  nugatory 
the  power  of  a  pair  of  mischievous  black  eyes, 
which  threw  a  playful  light  fiom  beneath  their 
lashes,  as  I  made  an  awkward  speech,  which  was 
intended  partly  as  a  salutation,  partly  as  a  wel- 
come to  my  firesids.  As  aunt  Deborah  was  out, 
upon  si^e  kind  office  of  charity,  I  felt  myself 
most  provokingly  embarrassed,  which  the  more  it 
became  apparent,  served  the  more  to  increase  the 
Bierriment  of  the  fair  damsel ;  for  after  my  awkward 
salutation,  a  dead  silence  reigned. 

I  made  three  or  four  **  a-Aeniir*'  preparatAry  to 
some  half  doaen  words  which  stock  in  my  throat, 
with  an  obstinacy  that  defied  all  power  of  utter- 
ance. 

The  damsel,  as  if  to  beguile  the  time,  and  with 
a  coolness,  when  contrasted  with  my  purturbation 
of  spirits  provoking  to  witness,  sufieied  one  of  the 
prettiest  Uttle  hands  that  I  had  ever, beheld,  to  drop 
from  beneath  its  hiding-place,  the  hage  shawl,  and 
with  its  delicate,  taper-like  fingers,  began  playing 
with  the  firinge,  throwing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
glance  at  me,  from  the  lustrous  eyes,  which  shone 
sparkling  from  beneath  the  fold  of  her  hood. 

I  felt  at  once  that  my  destiny  was  sealed. — 
There  was  no  resisting  such  an  influence,  and 
when  words  would  be  wasted,  I  thought  it  was 
madness  to  speak.  Nature  has  given  an  eloquence 
to  the  eye  which  makes  the  tongue  mute.  I  shifW 
ed  on  my  chair,  and  tried  to  imagine  that  it  was  a 
dream — I  rubbed  roy  eyes  to  dispel  the  delusion — 
but  no,  when  I  looked  there  were  the  slender, 
waxen-like  fingers,  carelessly  tossing  the  fringe, 
and  anon  becomingf  entangled  in  its  meshes ;  and 
the  black  eye  toe,  star-like,  seemed  to  twinkle  as 
I  gaxed.  I  felt  my  pulse  quicken,  and  the  blood 
dance  with  a  hurried  glow  through  my  veins. — 
The  ends  of  my  neckcloth,  from  a  pulsation  which 
nearly  choked  me,  began  bobbing  like  the  legs  of  a 
<*  Dancing  Jack,"  and  my  whole  frame  shook  like 
an  aspen — I  felt  that  I  was  in  a  predicament.  Had 
I  been  a  gentleman  of  the  least  experience  in  such 
24* 


BuUten,  I  should  not  hive  betn  so  sadly  non- 
plussed ;  but  there  I  sat  figetting  and  shaking  as  if 
in  anticipation  of  the  hearing  of  my  death  warrant. 
I  resolved  inwardly,  however,  to  enact  no  antics, 
but  to  wait  for  the  lady  to  break  silence,  (most  un- 
gallautly)  and  to  endeavor,  in  the  meanwhile,  to 
regain  my  composure,  and  began  in  a  short  timo 
to  imagine  I  was  a  philosopher,  and  that  the  fire  of 
my  blood  was  under  control. 

A  soppresseJ  titter  from  the  hit  one  upset  my 
equanimity,  and  starting  from  my  seat,  in  an  in- 
stant, one  arm^was  around  her,  and  with  the  other 
I  attempted  to  remove  the  shawl.  A  slight  scream, 
and  an  instant  and  positive  remonstrance,  stayed 
proceedings.' 

I  felt  somewhat  embarrassed,  the  lady  appeared 
peiplexed,  so  after  an  awkward  a-hem,  I  expressed 
myself  ready  to  hear  and  obey  her  commands. 

**  Follow  me,"  said  the  sweetest  voice  that  I  had 
ever  listened  to,  and  on  the  instant  she  darted  out 
of  the  door,  I  took  my  hat  and  obeyed  the  mandate. 

The  night  was  so  dark  that  you  could  scarcely 
see  your  hand  before  your  face.  Yet  the  lady  tra- 
velled a  path  which  led  through  a  thick  copse  for 
more  than  a  mile,  as  one  familiar  with  the  ground. 
I  had  never  attempted  the  feat,  and  bad  it  not 
been  ibr  the  figure  of  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
my  fairy  guide,  which,  however  indistinct,  served 
to  mark  the  path,  I  should  have  become  lost  and 
entangled  in  the  underwood  and  freize,  which  lined 
the  path  on  either  side. 

But  I  was  in  for  the  adventure,  and  now  that  I 
had  started,  worlds  could  not  have  tempted  me  to 
return.  There  was  something  so  mysterious  in  it 
that  I  resolved,  come  what  might,  to  follow  her, 
even  up  the  mountain  side,  the  foot  of  which  skirt- 
ed the  plain  beyond  the  copse,  through  which  our 
journey  lay,  and  which  had  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted  by  ghosts  and  hob-goblins  of  various  forms. 
The  benighted  countrymen  had  time  and  again 
affirmed,  that  at  the  witching  hour  of  night  might 
be  seen,  a  maiden  with  her  fiery  steed,  dssbing 
down  the  steep  declivities,  regardless  of  the  rocks, 
which  shot  out  in  projecting  masses ;  and  that  he  r 
wild  charger  leaped  down  the  dark  precipices,  and 
defiles  without  harm  or  danger.  Others  affirmed 
that  a  will-o'-the-wisp  flitted  along  the  raviiie,  be . 
gulling  mfny  a  traveller  to  ruin :  ahd  that  thou] 
sands  had  fuUowed  its  leadings,  and  had  never  re! 
turned.  The  village,  however,  still  continued 
populous,  and  none  of  its  inhabitants  had  ever 
been  carried  off,  by  **  the  maiden  of  the  fiery  steed." 

My  nerves  were  strung  for  the  adventure,  how 
ever,  and  I  followed  on ;  and  although  I  had  quailed 
before  the  light  of  the  maiden's  eye,  when  sitting 
at  my  fireside,  it  was  not  from  fear.  I  was  now 
out  on  the  open  heath,  for  we  had  emerged  from 
the  copse,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  could  defy  man  or  devil, 
with  so  bewitching  an  angel  beside  me. 

The  small,  white,  queenly  hand,  did  the  business 
for  me.  As  we  neared  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
my  companion  stopped. 

«•  We  will  need  a  light,"  said  she,  «  to  scale  the 
mountain,  which  must  be  dons,  in  order  to  ettoet 
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the  enterprise,  in  which,  by  following  me,  yon  faftve 
enlisted."  **  I  suppose  you  do  not  (ear  to  follow 
me."  «  Lady,"  said  I,  "  I  will  follow  wherever 
you  lead—fear  I  do  not  know." 

To  my  astonishment  she  held  out  to  me  the 
delicate  little  hand,  which,  in  the  fervor  of  the  mo- 
ment I  clasped  in  mine,  and  then  tenderly  pressed 
it  to  my  lips.  She  gently  withdrew  it  from  mine, 
and  every  nerve  thrilled  at  the  departing  touch.  I 
was  in  a  reverie  in  an  instant  So  pure,  thought  I, 
so  lovely  a  being  as  thou,  can  never  design  me  ill, 
and  I  involuntarily  blushed,  that  I  could  have  been 
guilty  of  imparting  to  her,  even  in  thought,  such 
an  intention.  The  fact  was,  I  began  to  suspect 
that  I  was  in  love  with  the  damsel,  solely  on  ac- 
count of  her  hand.  I  have  a  theory  of  my  own 
about  small  hands,  which  I  may  take  occasion  to 
spin  out  in  an  essay.  In  truth,,  there  is  no  such 
tning  as  a  lady,  with  great  paws  attached  to  her 
arms.  Every  lady  has  a  handy  a  small  hand,  along 
which  the  light  blue  veins  are  seen  to  steal,  and  in 
which  the  current  flows  gently.  There  toe,  are 
the  delicate  nails,  so  flesh-like,  stf  {Nearly,  that  you 
scarcely  know  whether  they  are  not  too  beautiful 
for  the  taper-like  finger  which  they  adorn. 

The  light  which  the  maiden  supposed  we  would 
need  she  came  provided  with,  for  throwing  back  a 
fold  of  her  large  shawl,  she  (nroducad  a  small,  dark 
lantern,  the  door  of  which  she  opened,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  her  journey.    Merely  motioning  me  to 


follow,  she  led  me  for  some  miles  among  the  dadi- 
vities  of  mouHtatns,  and  at  last  stopp^  at  a  rude 
hut — the  door  of  which,  at  a  signal  given,  was 
opened  by  a  lank,  withered  old  crone,  who  appear^ 
ed  to  be  the  very  erobodioient  of  a  fury. 

"  And  ye*re  come  at,  last,  are  ye,"  was  the  salu- 
tation of  this  Gypsy,  as  the  maiden  appeared  be- 
fore her.  «*  And  do  ye  expect  to  keep  a  body  all 
night  waiting  up  for  your  blains ;  I  tell  yon  mistress 
Jenet,  when  the  good  mon  comes  Til  tell  him  of 
your  stroll  from  the  mountain ;  and  to  bring  the 
&ir  stranger  to  the  retreat  wi'  you — shame  on  you 
for  a  fool.'^ 

**  Hannah,"  said  the  maiden,  **  I  did  my  fiuhOT*s 
bidding,  and  shall  account  to  him  for  my  condnct«" 
and  throwing  aside  her  shawl,  and  the  hood  to 
which  was  attached  a  short  doak,  after  the  manner 
of  the  times,  she  turned  to  me  with  a  most  win* 
ning  grace  of  manner,  and  curtsied  me  a  welcome, 
and  revealeil  to  me  at  the  same  moment,  the  most 
beautiflik  countenance  that  I  had  ever  beheld,  and 
a  form  of  most  exquisite  mould. 

She  avoided  my  gaze  in  an  instant,  and  drawing 
a  rode  chair  to  the  fire  for  my  accommodation, 
disappeared. 

In  her  absence  I  propose  to  give  the  localities, 
which  will  impart  additional  interest  to  the  narra- 
tive—this indeed  a  veteran  tale  writer  would  have 
done  ere  this.  i.b:iox. 

To  bo  Contioaed. 
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"Sinca  all  must  end  in  (bat  wild  word,  Fartwell!** 
We  met  before  in  childhood's  years,  we  meet  lees  gaily 

now, 
With  secret  pangs  thy  cheek  is  pale,  and  clouded  o*er 

thy  brow ; 
And  we  must  learn  to  wander  on,  o*er  scenes  of  wo 

and  paio, 
Nor  ask  from  dark  futurity  if  we  may  meet  again. 

Were  friends  as  fond,  and  love  as  true,  as  dreams  or 
iables  tell. 

Say  would  thoir  value  overpay  the  anguish  of  fare- 
well? 

When  too  sdbdued  to  cherish  hope,  too  wretched  to 
complain. 

We  turn  from  all  to  weep  and  say,  we  nc*or  shall  meet 
again. 


Yet  will  I  hope,  though  shores  and  seas  must  hold  u9 

now  apan, 
That  thou  may  *8t  come  in  after  years  revised  in  form 

and  heart ; 
Or  if  our  lot  in  distant  lands,  life's  weary  round  or. 

doin. 
There  is  a  land  I  name  not  here,  where  we  may  meet 

again. 

Farewell,  farewell ;  this  feeble  strain  is  all  unworthy 

thee, 
But  gloom  and  care  have  fettered  now  this  fancy  once 

so  free; 
Tct  would  I  brave  a  world's  repi^oacB,  or  brook  a 

world's  disdain. 
To  hail  thee  on  that  joyous  day  when  we  shall  meet 

again. 


OODCPOSBD  BY  JOHN  BARNBTT.    . 
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CHBVELT,  m*  the  mmi  rf  kon«r^hj  Ladf  Lrtton  Bulwer. 
9  ToU.— Harper  &  Brotberi. 

Thig  work,  from  the  talent  it  displays*  the  situa- 
tion of  the  authoress,  and  the  excitement  it  has  oc- 
casioned in  London,  deeerves  a  more  extended  no- 
tice than  we  shall  feel  at  liberty  this  month  to  be- 
stow on  any  other  book. 

No  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Chevitly 
without  feeling  that  Lady  Bulwer  is  a  woman  of 
talents  equal  to  her  beauty,  and  that  in  this  novel 
she  has  woven  together  a  story  of  the  heart,  which 
did  it  stand  solely  on  its  merits  as  a  tale,  would  be 
no  contemptible  production.  The  incidents  are 
natural,  ttie  characters  strongly  drawn,  the  events 
follow  one  another  in  fit  succession,  and  withal 
there  is  a  want  of  the  clap-trap  that  makes  a  novel 
almost  a  comedy,  and  fits  it  rather  for  the  stage  than 
for  the  parlor.  There  is  little  of  startling  incident, 
and  less  of  stirring  excitement  in  the  work  before 
us.  It  is  emphatically  a  quiet,  gentle,  unpretend- 
ing picture  of  the  heart,  and  though  it  displays  the 
workings  of  that  heart's  sternest  passions,  they 
never  break  out  into  those  scenes  of  wild  energy, 
and  terrible  catastrophe  which  mark  the  Salvator 
Rosa  school  of  romance.  The  Lady  Julia  suffers, 
but  she  suffers  like  a  woman,  and  in  her  struggles 
and  those  of  Mowbray  against  their  ill-timed  pas- 
sion, we  are  neither  startled  with  the  extravagances 
of  the  German  writers,  nor  shocked  with  the  want 
of  nature  which  the  French  author  would  display. 
From  beginning  to  ending  Chevely  is  k  tale  of  the 
heart,  and  most  beautifully  are  the  workings  of  that 
master^pasaion,  Leve>  laid  bare.  Lady  B«lwer  is 
another  instance  to  prove  that  woman  can  wiite 
more  truly  than  men  can  on  the  tender  passioK. 

But  Chevely  ie  not  only  a  novel,  it  is  a  satire, 
and  a  soathing  one  too.  8ir  Edward  Lytton  Bul- 
wer, Al,  P. — ^the  Baronet's  brother,  Lord  Melbourne, 
and  a  host  of  others  from  Lord  Durham  to 

••Curs  of  low  degree," 

are  aptly  introdaced  into  the  work,  and — some  of 
them  at  least — sketched  off  in  the  darkest  colors. 
If  we  may  judge  of  the  truth  of  all  the  portraits 
from  the  fidelity  of  a  few,  we  should  pronounce  the 
husband  of  Lady  Bulwer  a  monster  in  the  shape  of 
man,  who,  while  he  excells  all  living  writers  in 
sentiment,  like  Jean  Jacques  RousseaUf  is  one  of 
the  grossest  of  mankind  at  heart.  If  he  has  sat  for 
the  portrait  of  Lord  Clifford,  well  may  he  rue  the 
day  when  he  fiiat  neglaoted  and  then  abused  the 


authoress  of  Chevely.  Tliere  is  a  coarsenees  Ih 
this  character,  a  violent  irascibility,  a  want  <if  pro> 
per  respect  for  the  female  sex,  which  adds  to,  and 
increases  the  disgust  entertained  toward  him,  al» 
tending  us  from  the  first  moment  w«  beheld  Yam^ 
though  all  his  brutality  to  Lady  Julia  and  hbcmel* 
ty  to  his  poor,  innodent  victinls  the  Lees,  until  we 
almost  delight  in  the  retributien  which  ovftrtahiea 
him  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume.  That  it  is 
a  picture  of  the  novelist  we  will  not  pretend  to  say. 
but  the  loose  morality  displayed  in  his  workri,  and 
his  fondness  for  heroes  who  talk  lofrlly  of  fhllo^ 
ophy  while  murder  is  in  their  hearty  have  long 
convinced  us  that  if  any  thing  prevented  him  from 
living  the  vilest  life,  it  was  not  the  strictness  of  ftus 
principles,  nor  his  horror  at  vice.  Not  that  we 
would  charge  an  author  with  all  he  wri^a.  Far 
from  it.  But  we  do  say,  and  we  say  it  ii^lesaly, 
that  the  author  of  such  woiks  as  Alice,  Aram* 
Falkland  and  Maltraveis  has  little  of  morality,  oc 
he  would  never  have  scattered  such  moral  pesti- 
lences over  society,  to  poison  the  young,  mislmd 
the  unwary,  and  advance  that  fearful  sophistry 
**  that  vice  itself  loses  half  its  evil  by  loaing  all  im 
gressnesB." 

It  is  evident,  however,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  likeness,  that  Lady  Bulwer  intended  Lord 
Clifford  as  a  picture  of  her  husband.  Of  the  pro* 
priety  and  decency  of  thus  holding  up  the  Baronet 
to  public  scorn  we  have  nothing  now  to  say,  though 
if  Lady  Bulwer  had  consulted  her  better  feeHngs, 
or  even  followed  the  example  of  her  heroine,  idle 
would  have  paused  long  before  she  exhibited  to  the 
world  her  own  folly,  and  her  husband's  brutality, 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  tone  of  the  novel, 
as  well  as  from  the  history  of  this  ill-fated  marriaj|e, 
that  if  Sir  Sdward  Bulwer  is  a  Clifford;  Lady  BqI* 
wer  is  a  tartavt  Miss  Wheeler,  for  that  was  her 
maiden  name,  was  the  daughter  of  a  reapeetable 
widow.  She  was  a  palo*  handsome,  slender  girl, 
and  Bulwer  when  just  fresh  from  college,  wqs  at« 
tracted  by  her  beauty.  His  aristocratic  mother  op- 
posed the  match.  But  the  romance  of  the  two 
young  bemgs  overcame  every  difficulty,  they  met 
at  a  third  person'*  house,  and  were  finally  united. 
Mrs.  Bulwer  pretended  to  be  satisfied  with,  what 
could  not  be  helped,  bat  ever  since  Lady  Bulwer 
and  the  whole  family  have  disagreed.  Whose  fault 
it  is  we  do  not  say ;  but  her  husband  finally  banf«h« 
ed  her  to  the  country,  and  lived  himself  in  bathek^ 
roBms  at  ihe  Albantf,    Here  his  lady  atvand  timet 
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dropped  in  at  anieasoDable  hoars ;  and  the  eonae- 
quence  has  been  that  he  baa  now  taken  refuge  at 
the  honee  of  Coxt^tt  D*Orsat  ;  in  order  to  be  safe 
from  such  intrasions.  These  are  plain  facta  and  they 
proTe  that  in  point  of  faithfahievs  the  Baronet  ia 
by  no  means  unexceptionable.  No  one,  however, 
has  erer  whispered  a  word  against  Ladj  Bolwer's 
fiune. 

••  Chstxlt*'  is  Talaable,  moreover,  as  a  picture 
of  English  high  life.  But  it  develops  a  tone  of  so- 
ciety there,  wherever  woman  is  concerned,  which 
ia  a  proof  how  debauchery  will  eat  out  all  that  is 
noble  and  generous  in  the  heart  of  man.  We  are 
warranted  in  stating,  not  only  on  the  authority  of 
Chevely,  but  on  that  of  the  English  Magazines  and 
Reriews  themselves,  that  wherever  any  thing  can 
be  gained  by  trampling  on  a  woman  the  hrdly 
feelings  of  Englishmen  will  not  hesitate  to  do  it, 
no  matter  how  much  misery  and  even  agony  it  may 
produce.  A  woman's  feelings  are  nothing  if  they 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  selfishness  of  man.  Nor 
is  any  rank  exempt  from  this.  From  the  Queen  to 
the  Peasant  it  is  all  the  same.  Victoria  has  been 
litwUed,  the  purest  ladies  of  the  realm  traduced, 
wui  the  most  innocent  and  gentle  proscribed,  insult- 
«pd,  and  absolutely  -written  down.  Nor  is  there  any 
eecape;— ibr  to  whom  shall  they  appeal?  Will 
manhood  etep  forth  to  their  defence]  Alas !  the 
days  of  chivalry  have  gone,  and  the  glory  of  Eu- 
rope departed  forever.  If  the  pack  of  libellers  is 
once  unkennelled  on  a  woman's  reputation,  her 
owa  sex  avoid  her  as  they  would  fly  the  pestilence, 
and  she  is  left  alone,  unfHended,  and  defenceless  to 
sink  before  her  assailaBts,  or  combat  hopelessly 
against  overwhelming  odds.  How  have  Miss 
Martinean,  Lady  Hastings,  and  Mrs.  Norton  been 
treated!  There  is  no  "wprtV  du  corps,**  if  we 
may  so  speak,  among  the  sex.  But  how  different 
is  man !  Crime-stained  as  he  may  be,  his  own 
sex  are  always  ready  to  defend  him,  and  too  often 
to  join  in  hunting  down  any  woman  he  may 
proscribe.  It  is  rather  a  recommendation  than 
a  stigma  for  a  gentUman  to  be  known  as  the 
denroyer  of  virtue.  He  may  be  a  bad  fa- 
ther, a  faithless  husband,  a  gay,  worthless  de- 
bauchee, and  yet  instead  of  being  shunned  by  all 
who  care  for  virtue,  he  is  greeted  with  smiles  and 
hailed  with  applause,  in  every  ball-room.— while 
perhaps,  the  very  one  whom  he  has  sharked  out  for 
his  next  victim  is  among  the  foremost  to  welcome 
his  approach.  Thus  woman  is  traitrera  to  herself, 
and  careless  to-day  of  that  agony  which  may  be 
hers  to-morrow.  May  such  a  state  of  society  never 
lay  iu  blight  upon  our  happy  land  I 

We  now  lake  leave  of  "  Chevely:'  It  is  a  caus- 
tic, burning  production,— and  perhaps  afker  all,  the 
only  way  led  in  Lady  Bulwer's  hands  to  save  her- 
self from  the  martyrdom  of  saloons,  coteries,  and 
unprincipled  men.  But  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  family  querela. 


BOBIN  DAT.   Dr.  B.rd.   S  vob.    L^  ic  Blancbard. 
.  This  is  a  rambling,  desulft>ry  novel,  of  the  narr*- 
Hje  kind,  full  of  discoiuMcted  incident,  with  aheeo 


who  flits  along  in  a  will-o-the-wisp-way  over  hill, 
bog,  and  glen,  from  New  Jeraey  to  Virginia  and 
the  Creek  Indians,  and  finally  brings  up  in  Florida 
amidst  a  perfect  cataract  of  adventures.  There  is 
enough  plot  in  the  two  volumes  to  furnish  out  a 
whole  library  of  modem  romances ;  and  as  for  dan* 
geiB,  mnrders,  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  they  tread 
upon  one  another's  heels  from  the  first  chapter  to 
the  last.  The  most  voracious  miss  cannot  £ul  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  general  slaughter  that  falls  upon 
all  but  the  hero,  who  carries  his  charmed  life  through 
every  danger,  safe  alike  from  oyster-shells,  robbers, 
armies,  Indians  and  pirates,  until  he  is  finally  en- 
gaged to  his  dark-eyed  Isabel  on  an  open  boat  in 
the  ocean,  discovers  in  a  day  or  two  that  she  is  his 
sister,  and  at  length  finds  himself  at  once  the  heir 
to  huge  estates,  and  the  husband  of  the  little  Nan* 
na.  This  is  a  series  of  adventures  which  sets  even 
Humphrey  Clinker  at  defiance. 

But  though  Robin  Day  is  so  wild  and  erratic  a 
work,  it  has  many  fine  passages  in  it.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  inferior  to  other  productions 
firom  the  same  author.  It  is,  almost  too  coarse, 
and  ef  a  school  somewhat  antiquated.  But  there 
is  much  in  it  to  please.  A  touch  of  satire,  here 
and  there  gives  a  piquancy  to  the  work.  Among 
the  humorous  parts  ef  it  we  would  instance  the 
valorous  doings  of  General  Dicky  Dare,  when  he 
reused  his  school-fellows  to  rebellion,  and  in  a 
pitched  battle  overthrew  the  school-master,  because 
the  despotism  of  the  birch  was  anti-republican, 
*•  and  agin  nat'ral  rights"  as  their  leader  sagely  ex- 
pressed it.  The  cures  of  the  Indian  doctor  also  af- 
ford room  for  mirtn,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  hero, 
in  hie  earlier  travels,  borders  on  the  ridiculous. 

Why  does  not  Dr.  Bird  return  to  the  school  of 
novel-writing  in  which  he  began  ?  He  has  now 
travelled  the  whole  field,  and  proved  himself  capa- 
ble of  composition  in  any  line  of  prose-fiction, — « 
why  will  he  not  fit  down  to  that  species  in  which 
he  excels,  and  delight  his  fellow  countrymen  with 
novels  such  as  Calavar  and  the  Infidel  1 


RICRELICU-a  pUr— bf  Bir    E.  L.  Balwer ;— one  toI. 
Haiper   ^  Brutben. 

The  great  novelist,  whatever  else  we  may  think 
of  him,  is  a  man  of  unquestioned  genius,  and  has 
done  much  for  the  liuratare  of  his  land  and  line. 
After  having  attained  the  highest  elevation  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  he  has  lately  turned  his  vast 
powers  of  mind  to  a  new  species  of  composition, 
and,  unless  we  greatly  mistake,  is  destined  to  be- 
come as  immortal  as  a  play-writer  as  he  is  already 
as  a  novelist 

**  Richelieu**  is  the  finest  of  all  his  plays.  With 
as  much  poetry  in  it  as  in  the  Lady  of  Lyone,  it 
far  surpasses  it  in  all  the  requisites  for  being  acted 
on  the  stage.  There  is  more  incident,  more  rapidity 
in  the  action,  more  variety  in  the  character,  and 
more  of  those  sudden  surprises  which  give  such 
stage  eflfect  to  a  pieoe.  The  danger  which  seems 
inevitable  to  Richelieu  in  his  castle;  the  series 
of  rapid  events  by  which  that  danger  is  arrested ; 
the  report  of  his  death  with  the  rise  of  his  etwmjf 
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vvhich  throws  the  lovers  into  such  dtflkulty; 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  Uichelieu,  his  lailuie 
to  remove  the  anger  of  the  king,  and  the  sudden 
production  of  the  treasonable  papers  by  which- 
the  monarch  is  convinced,  tlie  foes  of  the  cardinal 
ruined,  and  the  life  of  De  Mauprat  saved,  are  all 
evidences  that  the  author  understand  the  machinery 
as  well  as  the  poetry  of  his  profession.  The  cur- 
tain drops  amid  the  happiness  of  all  in  whom  we 
are  interested,  and  Julia,  sweet  Julia  is  restored  to 
joy,  and  to  De  Mauprat 

There  are  many  fine  things  in  the  play,  and  there 
are  some  bad  ones.  Among  the  latter  we  rank  the 
soliloquy  of  Richelieu,  which,  although  distinguished 
by  some  excellencies,  is  on  the  whole  unfit  for  the 
mouth  of  such  a  character.  It  is  the  hardest  thin^ 
in  poetry  to  write  a  good  soliloquy,  and  beside 
Shakespeare  and  Byron  we  know  not  who  has  suc- 
ceeded. Will  Richelieu's  learned  disserUtion, 
miscalled  a  soliloquy,  compare  with  those  splendid 
bursts  which  break,  free,  natural,  uncontrollable, 
from  Hamlet  or  from  Manfred  1  The  great  fault 
of  Bulwer  is  that  he  makes  his  characters  speak  as 
if  they  were  writing.  They  are  always  on  stills, 
or  discoursing  like  Academicans. 

The  dialogue,  however,  in  the  last  act  when 
Richelieu  is  discovered  by  the  king,  is  free  from  thifi 
fault  Then  Richelieu  is  "  every  inch"  a  cardinal. 
We  feel  for  his  woes,  take  fire  at  the  king's  injustice, 
and  are  awed  by  the  lofty  philosophy  of  the  ruined 
minister.  Few  passages,  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  drama,  surpass  that  in  which  Richelieu  appeals 
from  the  injustice  of  his  monarch  to  posterity.  It 
is  a  thought  worthy  of  fallen  greatness. 

The  character  of  Julia  is  beautifully  drawn.  We 
almost,  with  De  Mauprat,  fed  witched  into  Inving 
her.  She  is  a  fine  relief  to  the  bold,  dark  charac- 
ter of  her  uncle,  whose  gloom  is  broken  only  now 
and  then  by  occasional  flashes  ef  generosity  ;  and 
we  close  the  book  doubtful  whether  most  to  admire 
the  stem  prime-minister,  or  love  his  gentle,  pleasing 
niece. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  THR  NAVY  OF  THE  IT.  STATES. 
J.  Fenoimore  Cooper— 2  volt.— Lea  Sl  Blanchard. 

There  was  nothing  which  the  libraries  of  Ame- 
rUan  students  stood  more  in  need  of,  tlian  of  a 
faithful  history  of  the  transactions  of  our  infant 
Navy.  The  accomplishment  of  such  a  work, 
should  in  no  case  be  left  to  foreign  pens ;  for  how- 
ever desirous  honestly  to  pen  the  task,  there  are 
prejudices  which  can  never  be  overcome ;  and  there 
is  a  want  of  truth  in  the  detail  that  can  never  be 
atoned  for  by  faithful  description,  and  carefully 
collected  facts.  We  want  something  more  in  the 
history  of  a  young  people,  or  of  any  thing  which 
concerns  them,  than  the  bare  narration  of  their 


acts.  There  is  a  spirit  and  a  tone  which  must  be 
imparted,  to  render  the  picture  true  to  nature, 
which  can  be  given  only  by  one  of  themselves. 

Of  all  American  writers,  Mr.  Cooper  posseaed 
the  best  abilities  for  an  historian  of  our  Navy. — 
With  a  mmd  ipnbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  seaman, 
having,  from  fiimiliarity  with  the  scrVice  from  early 
y<$uth,  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  iu  cha- 
racter, and  with  a  mind  dii'ciplined  by  study,  and 
enlarged  by  travel  and  observation,  he  was  emi- 
nently qualified,  to  detect  abuses,  and  to  expose 
them,. to  perceive  our  superiority  in  other  respects, 
and  to  prove  it,  and  to  blend  with  his  narratieDs, 
such  reflections  as  awaken  a  spirit  desirous  of  abo- 
lishing the  one,  and  of  sustaining  and  strengthen- 
ing the  other.  The  prejudices,  which  he  displayed 
in  some  of  his  recent  works  against  eUsses  of  his 
countrymen  who  had  roused  his  ire,  have  beea 
wisely  laid  aside,  and  no  where  appear  in  the 
work;  but  with  the  generous,  whole  soul  of  the 
seaman's  fnend,  he  has  brought  the  whole  power  of 
his  mind  and  heart  to  the  accomplishment  of  hxA 
task.  The  chain  of  history  is  complete,  and  he 
has  blended  with  facts  well  known,  many  things 
that  were  new,  or  were  known  but  to  ofllcers  in 
the  service,  and  their  intimate  friends.  The  faci- 
lities of  Mr.  Cooper  to  reach  these  sources  of  infor- 
mation were  ampls,  and  he  employed  theai ;  and 
for  stirring  description,  accuracy  of  statement,  and 
flowing  and  easy  style,  blended  with  a  pure  philo- 
sophy, he  may  take  his  place  beside  the  benefac- 
tors to,  and  ennoblers  of,  his  country's  literature, 
Prescott,  Bancroft,  Sparks,  and  others. 


BIRTHS.  DEATHS  AND  MARRIAGBS-Theodore  Hook 
2  voir— Lea  k.  Blancbard. 

This  is  one  of  Hooks  beet  novels.  It  is  designed 
to  show  the  sad  eSecia  of  distrust  between  man  and 
wife,  yet  there  is  a  variety  of  incident  in  the  plot, 
and  a  vein  of  sly  humor  running  through  the  whole, 
so  characteristic  of  his  pen,  that  we  cohU  have  def- 
lected him  at  a  glance.  Old  Jacob  Bately  is  a  fine 
portrait  of  the  selfishness  of  the  over  grown  rich, 
and  his  false  security  in  the  honesty  of  the  villain- 
ous attorney,  contrasts  finely  with  hit*  open-eyed 
caution  in  reference  to  every  one  else.  The  hoUowr 
heartedness  of  **  the  -world,**  is  finely  sketched,  and 
the  melancholy  fate  of  poor  Helen  is  touching  in 
the  extreme ;  yet  there  are  some  duU  chapters  in  the 
work  which  are  the  private  mark  of  all  book  makerf^ 
A  man  who  writes,  merely  to  fill  two  volumes,  when 
the  plot  is  exhausted  must  necessarily  bo  dull  at 
times,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be 
better,  both  for  publisher  and  writer,  to  make  but 
one  volume  of  stirring  incident,  than  to  prose  in  a 
diluted  manner  the  pages  of  two  volumes. 
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THE    RAJPOOTNEE    BRIDE. 


BT   MI88   S.   H.   STOCKTOSr. 


I. 

Soft  tallg  the  light  o*er  Rajaathan, 

While  ahe,  who  is  iu  loveliest  daughter. 
Still  in  her  bridal  gems  arrayed, 

Sits  gazing  out  upon  the  water. 
Her  eye  and  lip  wear  light  and  smile— 

The  light  of  love— the  amile  of  pleasure— 
As  expectation  visions  sweet. 

The  coming  of  her  bosom's  treasure. 
Ah,  fairest  one !  it  needeth  not 

Those  pearls  and  gems  thy  charms  adorn- 
ing* 
To  make  thee  brighter  in  his  eyes. 

To  whom  thou  art  the  star  of  morning. 
The  cygnet's  music  so  divine, 
Were  not  as  sweet  to  him  as  thine, — 
While  still  for  him  thy  charms  unclose, 
As  to  the  bulbul  doth  the  rose. 


11. 

What  though  thy  rounded  cheek  refuse 
The  ruby's  glow,  the  lily's  hues  t — 
As  stars  are  fairest  seen  at  night ; 
So  eyes  like  thine  of  flashing  light. 
Beam  not  beneath  a  brow  more  white! 
And  rarely  'neath  a  northern  Heaven, 
Is  such  an  ardent  spirit  given. 
As  that  which  glorifies  thy  face 
And  lends  thy  form  its  stately  grace. 
Chikl  of  a  Chief— a  Warrior's  bride, 
Fbiladelplua,  June.  1830. 


Of  both  (he  joy— of  both  the  pride— 
What  shade  of  woe,  or  thought  of  fear 
Should  find  one  instant's  dwelling  near  1 

ni. 

The  sky  hath  many  a  rainbow  hue, 

The  wave  hath  many  a  picture  fair. 
And  music,  Kke  a  spirit's  voice. 

Comes  floatinj^  on  the  fragrant  air ! 
But  she— bright  dreamer!  heedeth  not 

The  loveliness  of  earth  or  heaven. 
And  vainly  to  the  xephyr's  wing 

The  lotus  bath  its  perfume  given. 
For  oh !  the  glory  ef  her  skies 
Sbmes  on  her  from  her  chieftain's  eyes. 
While  at  the  murmur  ef  Af>  voice 
Her  thoughts,  like  echoes  sweet,  rejoice. 
For  him  to  live — -with  him  to  die — 
She  asks  no  brighter  destiny ! 

IV. 

The  stars  are  out — the  moonbeams  glide 
Like  pearls  upon  the  silver  tide. 
The  bulbul  warbles  to  the  rose. 
As  one  by  one  her  leaves  disclose ; 
Yet  none  of  these,  in  this  sweet  hour 
To  wake  that  radiant  smile  had  power  ;— 
Words  utter  not  her  joy  and  pride, 
As  springs  her  lover  to  her  side ! 


LEAVES    FROM    A    LAWYER'S   PORT   FOLIO. 


*'Bat  to-dir 
With  the  ■(ranite  wajrwrnrdneM  of  baman  tboogbtt 
A  ttory  bat  6(mb«  back  to  aa  wMeb  I 
Had  long  foriotteo.*'  ^*.  P.  WiUis, 


INTRODUCTION, 


Thvbv  ii  no  life  like  that  of  a  lawyer.  Fall  of  activity  and  inddent  it  affiirds  a  aeries  of 
constant  excitements.  It  is  the  school  in  which  to  study  human  nature.  Few  professions 
but  what  display  character  in  one  shade  of  development  or  another,  though  rarely  in  more 
than  one ;  but  the  lawyer  views  it  in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life,  sees  the  workings  of 
the  human  heart  in  every  stage  of  its  varied  passions,  and  studies  man  alike  in  the  palacee 
of  our  princely  merchants,  the  squalid  hut  of  poverty,  and  the  cell  of  the  haggard  fekm. 
Mirth  and  woe,  wealth  and  poverty,  erime  and  innocence,  they  are  all  his  daily  companions ; 
and  from  the  stirring  excitement  of  the  courMoom,  he  retires  only  to  the  tale  of  wrong  his 
client  unfolds,  or  to  the  wild  turmoil  of  political  contention.  For  him  yeara  are  compressed 
into  days ;  and  dramas,  could  he  live,  would  be  acted  before  him  down 

**  To  tbe  bit  lyUable  of  recordod  time." 

llie  author  of  the  following  sketches  has  thought  bis  leisure  might  not  be  naprofitably  spent 
in  recording  a  few  of  those  unwritten  histories  which  have  fallen  under  his  own  personal 
observation.  They  are  **  owre  true*'  tales  of  poor  humanity, — and  if  they  are  not  deemed 
wholly  useless,  the  writer  will  think  himself  repaid.  He  writes  not  for  feme,  for  he  writes 
unknown.  He  writes  not  for  effect,  for  he  pictures  only  truth.  Yet  he  has  outraged  no 
one's  feelings,  nor  invaded  the  sanctity  of  private  life.  His  characters,  though  real,  have 
long  since  been  gathered  to  their  fathers ;  and  under  th«r  disguised  names  few  wiH  be  able 
to  detect  the  originals.  He  might  have  had  a  greater  variety,  or  have  thrown  off  more 
thrilling  pictures  if  he  could  have  brought  himself  to  draw  indiscriminately  on  his  n^mory ; 
but  he  respects  the  dead,  apd  he  is  tender  to  the  living.  He  has  only,  from  the  long  array 
that  rises  in  his  meiuory,  to  choose  such  as  have  no  name  nor  lineage  behind,  or  else  have 
passed  where  these  humble  sketches  can  never  meet  their  eye.  He  offers  them  as  a  proof 
of  the  old  philosopher's  saying  that  "  truth  U  tiranger  than  fiction,** 

Some  of  the  foUowing  histories  ran  through  years ;  and  to  relate  them  as  they  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  nanator,  would  take  away  from  tkem  much  of  the  interest  they  may  possea<>. 
The  writer,  therefore,  has  sunk  the  character  of  the  mere  chronicler ;  and  endeavors  to  tell 
his  tale  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  inculcate  its  moral.  Some  of  them  may  be  sad  and 
melancholy,  and  therefore  little  popular  with  vitiated  tastes ;  but  let  the  writer  be  believed 
when  he  asserts,  that  a  life  of  some  activity  has  convinced  him  that  however  sunny  youth 
may  be,  few,  like  him,  survive  its  dreams  without  echoing  the  sentiment  of  him  of  Us, 
^  man  that  is  bom  of  woman  is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble."  Life  has  its  dark  sides 
as  well  as  its  bright  ones, — and  the  cup  we  quaff  is  one  of  mingled  bitterness  and  sweets. 
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It  was  a  rich  and  elegant  apartment  The  floors  were  covered  with  a  costly  carpet,  the 
most  expensive  furniture  ornamented  the  room,  and  on  the  walls  were  hung  a  few  fine  pieces 
from  the  older  masters.  The  hour  was  pmst  midnight  The  chandelier  burned  dimly, 
throwing  a  feint  light  over  the  crimaon  drapery  around,  and  just  permitttny  yon  to  see  that 
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on  a  aoCi,  vihh.  her  ftce  buried  in  her  hands,  and  the  tears  trickling  down  between  her  taper 
fingers,  sit  the  mistress  of  this  lordly  Boansion.  Why,  with  all  this  gorgeeoaness  and 
wealth,  did  she  weep  there  an  almost  broken  hesrted  wife  1 

Emily  Langaerre  was  an  orphan  and  an  heiress.  At  an  early  age  she  had  married  one 
every  way  worthy  of  her  pure  and  guileless  heart,  and  for  foar  years  of  unalloyed  happiness 
all  had  been  beautiful  and  bright  But  alas !  when  the  sky  is  fairest,  the  storm  may  be 
alreaiiy  gathering  on  the  horizon,  and  before  three  winters  had  darkened  the  curls  of  her 
little  boy,  a  diange  gradually  came  over  her  onee  adoring  husband.  It  could  all  be  told  in 
one  wo^ — he  hmd  become  a  gambler.  Amid  the  fashionable  amusements  of  the  day,  card 
playing  was  pre-eminent,  and  though  he  indulged  in  it  at  first  to  spend  an  idle  hour  or 
to  gratify  a  friend,  it  was  not  long  before  he  acquired  a  Uking,  which  was  soon  lost  in  a« 
uneontiollable  passion  for  the  excitement  ef  plsy.  From  the  i^KMrt  it  became  the  necessary 
of  life.  His  eheek  grew  pale,  his  eye  became  wild,  he  spent  half  the  night  at  the  gaming 
table,  and  it  was  rumored  that  his  fortune  had  already  deeply  sufiered.  His  meek  wife, 
however,  had  boriie  it  all  without  complaint.  Her  looks  of  tender  entreaty  were  all  that 
told  how  bitterly  ahe  felt  it,— they  were  voiceless,  it  is  true,  but  tkey  cut  the  gambler  to  the 
heart. 

It  was  long  past  midnight,  and  still  that  lonely  wife  waited  for  her  hasband.  Even  his 
late  hoars  hi^  long  past,  and  she  begsn  to  fear  that  some  accident  bad  happened  to  detain 
him.  Her  suspense,  at  last,  grew  p^mfolly  oppressive.  8he  knew  not  what  to  ibink — her 
mind  was  tortured  with  a  thousand  Soars.  Oh !  there  if  nothing  like  the  agony  of  waiting 
for  those  you  love  hours  after  your  reason  tells  you  they  should  have  been  by  your  side.  At 
last  she  rose,  and  went  te  the  window.  Suddenly  a  step  was  heard  eoming  up  the  street, 
and  her  heart  beat  quicker  at  the  sound.  But  it  was  only  the  wotcbman.  She  tnmeil 
awi^,  sought  the  couch  of  her  boy,  and  looking  on  his  -cherub  face  as  he  lay  there  in  the 
sleep  of  innocent  childhood,  found  relief  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

Her  quick  ear  at  length  heard  her  husband's  step  in  the  hall»  and  springing  up,  she 
brushed  away  her  tears,  and  hurried  to  welcome  him. 

«*  Oh !  Charles,  I  am  so  glad— thank  God  !  you  are  safe— I  was  afraid  some  accident  had 
happened  to  you,*'  and  a  smile  struggled  through  her  half  dried  t^ars. 

Her  hoabaad  stafsd  at  her  vacantly  an  tnstanty  and  seemed  tortured  with  an  upbraiding 
voice  within.  He  appeared,  for  the  time,  ashamed  of  his  career ;  but  the  demon  that  had 
psssesoion  ef  him  whispered  him  to  drown  his  feelings  in  an  angry  reply. 

**  Madam,"  he  exclaimed,  **  have  n't  I  often  tokl  you  yeu  hurt  your  health  by  waiting 
«p  at  this  rate.  One  can 't  be  out  without  having  it  thought  he's  killed ;  but  that  is  the 
way " 

The  wife  had,  hitherto,  looked  increduloiisly  at  him.  It  was  the  first  time,— bad  as  his 
conduct  otherwise  had  been,— that  He  had  ever  spoken  harshly  and  angrily  to  her.  It  went 
through  her  heart  like  an  ice>bolt.  She  only  gasped  <*  Charles,"  and  turned  her  feoe  away 
to  hide  hrr  tears. 

The  man  stood  like  one  struck  dumb.  The  words  bad  scarcely  left  his  mouth  before  he 
would  have  given  worlds  to  have  recalled  them.  That  single  name,  so  gently,  so  meekly 
sail,  told  more  than  volumes  of  upbraiding.  Tet  his  pride  for  a  moment  forbid  him  to 
acknowledge  his  error,  and  his  evil  genius  whispered  him  to  hsrden  his  heart  against  the 
mnte  eloquence  of  his  wife.  But  he  had  still  some  noble  feelings  left,  and  they  at  last 
triumphed. 

*'  Emily,"  he  said,  **  Emily — forgive  me.  I  am  beside  mjrself- 1  hardly  yet  know  what 
I  do  "  and  as  he  spoke,  you  might  detect  la  his  care-worn  face,  the  ravages  of  hours  of 
unusual  sufTertng. 

His  gentle  wife  turned  round,— eo  ready  is  woman  to  forgive— and  had  already  placed  her 
hand  in  his,  when  noticing  the  haggard  look  of  his  countenance  she  eagerly  exclaimed, 

<«  But  what  is  the  matter  1— You  look  sick,  troubled — ^your  dress  is  disordered — are  you 
onwell— has  any  thing  happened— shall  I  bring  yon  some  wine  1 — what  can  I  do  for  you  1 
Oh !  speak,  Charles— quick." 

The  man  was  deeply  moved  by  the  tender  anxiety  of  his  wife.  He  buried  his  fsce  in  his 
hands  for  a  moment,  and  groaned  aloud.  He  seemed  to  have  something  which  he  dared  net 
Ull.  At  last  raising  his  head,  he  said  with  fearful  calmness,  for  the  muscles  of  the  hcB,  the 
while,  were  working  with  the  inteosest  feelinit. 

**  Matter,  oh !  Emily  I  have  ruined  you.  This  morning  I  was  a  rich  man,  t>nfght  I  am 
ahnoft  a  beggar.  You  have  heard  it  all — ^you  and  your  child  are  {.aupers — hate  me  now," 
and  with  the  terrible  calomess  of  doipnir  he  stood  there  Uke  a  doomed  criminal,  yet  afraid  to 
raise  his  eyes  to  meet  the  gaze  of  his  injured  wife. 

« Is  that  all,  Charles  V  she  eaUnly  asked,  after  a  momentary  pause, « is  that  all  ?— Oh !  if 
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it  will  only  penoade  you  to  iMive  ofT  play,  all  wilt  yet  be  well.  We  have  life  and  health, 
am]  happiness,  and  with  them  we  can  again  be  happy.  Nor  are^we  rained— even  if  we 
have  lost  all " 

"  Not  quite  all,  thank  God !"  murmured  her  husband. 

**  Then  we  shall  yet  be  happy/'  almost  sobbed  the  wife,  yielding  to  the  glad  belief  that 
her  husband  was  repentant,  and  losing  in  that  blissful  feeling  all  dread  of  other  woes,  **we 
shall  yet  be  happy.  We  have  enough  for  a  competency,  and  we  will  go  away  from  this 
wicked  city  and  all  its  temptations,  and  finding  some  quiet  retreat  in  the  country,  we  will 
live  there  in  our  little  cottage ;  and  you  will  love  me  and  little  Henry  as,  you  used  to ;  and 
you  will  no  longer  leave  me  to  watdi  till  my  heart  almost  breaks ;  and  the  joyous  days  we 
once  had  will  again  revisit  us ;  and  you  shall  read  to  me  as  I  sew,  and  Harry  prattles 
sweetly  on  your  knee,  while  the  very  birds  will  sing  gayer  for  our  joy,  and  we  shall -be  so 
happy — so  very  happy,"  and  as  the  sc^ne  rose  up  before  her,  so  much  in  contrast  with  her 
late  unhappiness,  she  leaned  her  head  upon  her  husband's  shoulder  and  wept  for  gladness. 

He,  too,  was  affected  almost  to  tears.  His  better  sympathies  were  once  more  aroused, 
and  he  vowed  as  he  looked  upon  his  wife  never  to  touch  a  card  again.  Oh  I  there  is 
something  irresistible  in  the  mute  eloquence  ef  a  woman's  tears.  Dark  indeed  must  be 
that  soul,  and  hard  and  seared  that  heart  which  can  withstand  the  silent  pleading  of  an 
injured  wife. 

**  Noble,  neglected  woman,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  '*  how  have  I 
wronged  you.  But  it  is  over, — I  will  never  touch  a  card  again^f  I  do,  may  utter, 
irretrievable  rain  come  upon  me." 

**  Hush,  hush,"  murmured  his  glad  wife,  **  how  dreadful  you  talk— only  let  us  get  away 
from  this  city — ^we  shall  be  too  happy !" 

And  well  had  it  been  for  all,  if  in-  the  first  mohients  of  his  new  resolution,  he  had  taken 
the  advice  of  hif  wife,  fiown  from  the  city  as  from  a  pestilenee,  and  sought  safety  in  some 
quiet  spot,  where  temptation  eeuld  not  reech  him,  and  where  his  wife  and  child  might  have 
need  htm  6rmly  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  WouUl  Ood  he  had  done  fo ! — then  might  we  have' 
besn  spared  his  dark  and  eventful  history.  But  alas !  for  the  self  confidence  of  man.  His 
aflairs,  when  they  came  to  be  examined,  were  found  far  less  involved  than,  in  the  madness 
ree«jldng  from  the  coneoiousaess  of  losing  vast  sums  on  the  night  on  which  he  abjured 
play,  he  had  at  first  supposed  them.  He  even  found,  that  with  strict  economy,  his  old 
establishment  might  be  supported.  As  yet  his  losses  were  a  secret,  and  his  pride  revolted 
from  disclosing  them,  by  flying  from  the  city.  In  an  evil  hour  he  resolved  to  remain.  That 
hour  rung  the  knell  of  his  ruin. 

But  why  dwell  on  the  painful  picture  1  The  fall  of  most  men  is  much  alike,  and  the ' 
history  of  one  is  that  of  all  the  rest  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  trace  the  poor  victim  in 
his  dewn^vard  course;  to  bdiold  him  gradually  losing  every  high  and  lofty  sentiment ;  to  see 
him,  day  by  day,  becoming  more  callous  and  degraded ;  and  to  graze  on  him  at  last,  sinking 
from  immorslity  to  vice,  from  vice  to  recklessness,  from  recklessness  to  utter  abandonment, 
UBtil  he  becomes  a  mere  vagabond,  detpised,  shuaned,  and  insulted  by  all.  Our  pen  refuses 
to  trace  the  Grambler's  rain  with  such  tedious  minutenees.  But  he  trasted,  as  many  a  man 
before  and  since,  to  his  own  fortitude,  and  he  fell  in  his  short-sightedness.  He  veas  one  day 
bantered  into  a  gaming  house,  for  what  harm  could  there  be  in  merely  looking  on !  For 
awhile  he  resisted  every  effi)rt  to  draw  him  into  play.  But  he  little  knew  the  enemy  he  had 
to  contend  with.  As  the  game  proceeded,.he  grew  insensibly  interested  in  the  event;  his 
old  habits  once  more  started  into  life,  and  bis  thirst  for  the  excitement  began  to  awaken ;  his 
eye  kindled,  his  hand  trembled,  his  breath  came  shorter,  he  even  unconsciously  bet  on  the 
result ;  one  by  one  his  late  formed  resolves  faded  away  and  were  forgotten,  until  at  length 
his  passion  wss  fully  re-awakened;  he  was  on  fire  with  the  fever  of  his  exdting  pastime; 
he  won ;  he  betted  again ;  he  took  up  the  cards  himself ;  he  became,  as  it  were,  maddened 
with  the  contest ;  ai^  long  before  he  led  the  house,  he  was  once  more  an  eager  Gambler. 
Before  the  power  of  bis  master  passion,  his  vows,  his  promises,  his  resolutions,  were  as 
willow-withes  in  a  giant's  hand.  Even  the  meek  face  of  his  wife  was  forgotten,  and  with 
wild  eye  and  excited  mien,  he  left  the  gaming  house  at  midnight. 

It  was  lim?  before  be  was  cool  enough  to  i^ink,  but  when  recollection  at  last  came,  tongue 
cannot  tell  the  tortures  ot  his  bosom.  He  remembered  his  vows,  his  wife's  entreaties,  his 
little  boy,  and  his  own  faithlessness,  until  his  s^ul  seemed  on  fire  vrith  remorse.  He 
trembled  to  meet  the  sil^it,  upbraiding  look  of  his  wife.  Hell  was  in  his  bosom,  and  a 
thousand  furies  at  his  heart.  A  recklessness,  a  phrenxy  seised  upon  him, — ^be  stopt  at  an 
eatiog  house,  and  swallowed  draught  after  draught  of  brandy ;  he  strove  in  inebriety  to 
drown  his  feelings ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  he  reeled  home  a  drunkard.  Who  can  tell  the 
agony  at  his  fire-side  that  night  1    Gambling  and  drankenness !— How  many  hearts  have 
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been  brokan,— how  manj  hetrthi  made  desolate, — how  many  wkea  honied  piematurely  to 
their  graves,  by  the  prevalence  of  theee  destructive  vicee !  When  once  they  are  united, 
their  poor,  miserable  victim  is  undone  forever. 

Well,  time  passed  on.  The  stage  darkened,  for  the  curtain  was  already  falling.  In  ono 
short  month  the  wife  and  mother  felt  that  all  was  over,  and  as  she  claqped  her  babe  to  her 
bosom,  and  prayed  for  its  deluded  father,  the  hot  tears  would  fall  upon  its  little  brow  until  it 
too  would  cry — it  knew  not  why.  In  less  than  a  year  the  6rst  act  was  up.  They  were  sold 
out  by  the  sberifi^  and  in  the  dead  of  winter  forced  to  seek  a  shelter  among  the  necessitous 
and  degraded.  Friends,  acquaintances,  all  left  them.  Far  better  had  they  been  carried  to 
their  graves ! 

Years  passed  by ;  and  one  cold  night  in  November,  a  man  was  seen  stealing  along  a 
dirty  and  narrow  street,  in  the  southern  suburb  of  our  city.  He  was  clad  in  a  coat  long 
since  tattered,  and  now  ready  to  drop  off  his  back;  his  hat  was  crumpled  and  crownless,  and 
wind  and  weather  had  bleached  its  original  jet  to  a  dirty,  brownish  hue.  Such  a  miserable 
object — thank  God !  one  rarely  sees.  And  then,  toe,  his  looks !  Psle,  haggard,  trembling 
with  premature  dlMase,  and  worn  out  with  drunken  debauchery,  bis  maudlin  eye  rolling 
frightfully  around,  he  reeled  along  fiom  one  side  to  the  other,  scarcely  able  to  pick  his  way 
along  the  dark  and  dirty  alley.  The  cold,  fine,  drizshog  rain  was  falling  from  the  sky, 
driving  into  the  face  of  the  wayfarer,  soaking  through  his  tattered  garments,  and  penetrating 
his  frame  with  that  keen»  freezing  sensation,  a  north  easter  only  can  produce.  The  heavens 
were  of  a  dingy,  slaty  hoe.  They  seemed  settling  not  a  rod  above  the  lew  roois.  The  light 
lirom  the  street  lamps  around,  struggled  vainly  to  penetrate  the  mist,  and  only  betokened  their 
presence  by  a  few  luminoos  halos,  fining  dimly  through  the  foggy  atmosphere.  'J*he  black 
«nd  tottering  hcvasea  frowned  gloomily  around.  The  loose  window  shutters  rattled  in  the 
tempost,  and  the  wind  howled  dismally  around  the  corners  of  the  streets.  Here  and  there^ 
beneath  the  broken  door-steps,  the  long  grass  grew ;  the  cracked  and  time-stained  walls  rose 
desolately  wbore ;  and  along  the  streets,  like  sentinels  watching  over  this  scene  of  ruin,  were 
scattered  the  eraiy  awning  posts,  firom  which  the  canvass  had  long  since  rotted  away.  The 
pavement  was  uneven — the  kennel  full  of  filth.  It  was  altogether  a  sight  as  desolate  ss 
man  would  wish  to  see,  and  even  a  dog  would  not  have  tarried  out  on  such  a  night ;  yet 
that  beggared  wayfarer  still  shnfiled  on,  stopping  at  some  low  cellar,  to  listen  to  its  cmses 
and  songs  of  infamy,  or  hurrying  along,  up  one  street  and  down  another,  seemingly  without 
aim,  and  only  pausing  now  and  then  to  mutter  an  imprecation  at  the  tempest,  or  cast  a 
scowling  glance  at  the  stormy  sky.  Cold  nor  rain  seemed  he  to  csre  for.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  by,  and  ^11  he  wandered  on.  The  fiends  of  remorse  were  busy  at  his  heart — gambling 
and  drunkenness  had  failed  to  drive  them  from  their  lodgement 

The  grey  morning  was  ahfeady  dawning,  when  this  miserable  wretch  turned  into  a  still 
narrower  alley,  and  entering  the  door  of  a  low  and  ruinous  frame  structure,  groped  through 
its  narrow  entry,  up  its  narrower  staircase,  and  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  landing,  as  wiih 
a  curse  he  jerked  off  his  hat,  and  slung  the  rain  in  showers  from  it  on  the  wall.  The  neise 
of  his  footsteps  had  scarcely  ceased  before  the  creaking  door  was  timidly  opened,  and  a  pale, 
emaciated  boy,  net  more  than  nine  or  ten  years  old,  shading  with  one  hand  the  candle  he 
held  in  the  other,  stepped  out  upon  the  landing,  and  closing  the  door  behind  him,  asked  in 
mingled  anxiety  and  dread, 

<*  Is  that  you,  father  1" 

It  was  a  strange  thing  to  hear  that  tender  word  in  such  a  place;  and  it  might  have  melted 
the  vilest  heart,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  creature  so  beautifttlly  delicate  as  that  sickly  boy. 
But  what  can  move  the  drunkard's  bosom  1 

**  Yes,  wet  to  the  skin,— carse  it,"  said  the  man — **  why  ain  H  you  abed  and  sleep,  you 
bratt" 

The  little  fellow  shrunk  back  at  this  coarse  salutation,  but  still,  though  shaking  with  fear, 
he  did  not  quit  his  station  before  the  door. 

<•  What  are  you  standing  there,  gaping  for!*'  said  the  wretch, — **It's  bad  enough  to 
hear  a  sick  wife  grumbling  all  day,  without  haring  you  kept  up  at  night  to  chime  in  in  the 
morning, — get  to  bed,  you  imp,— ^o  jou  hear  V* 

The  little  fellow  did  not  answer;  fear  seemed  to  have  deprived  him  of  speech;  but  stiH 
hiding  on  to  the  door-latch,  with  an  imploring  look,  he  stood  right  in  the  way  by  which  his 
parent  would  have  to  enter  the  room. 

**  Ain't  you  going  to  mind  ?"  said  the  man  with  an  oath,  breaking  into  a  fury,  "  give  me 
the  lamp  and  gu  to  bed,  or  1  '11  break  every  bone  in  your  body." 

**  Oh  !  father  do  n't  talk  so  loud,"  said  the  little  fellow  bursting  into  tears— «  you  '11  wake 
mother,  she 's  been  worse  all  day,  and  has  n't  had  any  sleep  till  now," — and  as  the  man  made 
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tn  eflfort  to  «n«teh  the  candle,  the  hoy,  losing  ell  personal  fears  in  anxietj  for  his  side  mother, 
stood  firmly  across  the  drunkard's  path  and  said,  ** yon  nnst n't, — yon  mustn't  go  in." 

"  What  does  the  brat  mean  V  broke  out  the  inebriate  angrily — "  this  comes  of  learing 
you  to  wait  on  your  mother  till  you  learn  to  be  as  obstinate  as  a  mule— will  you  dirobey 
me  .?•— take  that,  and  that,  you  imp,"  and  raising  his  hand  he  struck  the  little  sickly  being 
to  the  floor,  kicked  aside  his  body,  and  strode  into  the  dilapidated  room. 

It  was  truly  a  fitting  place  for  the  home  of  such  a  vagabond  as  he.  The  walls  were  low, 
cevered  with  smoke,  and  seamed  with  a  hundred  cracks.  The  chimney-piece  had  once  been 
white,  but  was  now  of  the  greasy  lead  color  of  age.  The  ceiling  had  lost  most  of  the 
plaster,  and  the  rain  soaking  through,  dripped  with  a  monotonous  tick  upon  the  floor.  A  few 
broken  chairs,  a  cracked  looking  glass,  and  a  three-legged  table,  en  which  was  a  rimless  cup, 
were  in  different  parts  of  the  room.  But  the  most  striking  spectacle  was  directly  before  the 
gambler.  On  a  ricketty  bed  lay  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  the  once  rich  and  beautiful  Emily 
Languerre,  Vbo,  through  poverty,  shame,  and  dcknew,  had  still  clung  to  the  lover  of  her 
youth.  Oh !  woman,  thy  constancy  the  world  cannot  shake,  nor  shame  nor  misery  subdue. 
Friend  after  friend  had  deserted  that  ruined  man  ;  indignity  after  indignity  had  been  heaped 
upon  him,  and  deservedly ;  year  by  year  he  had  fallen  lower  and  lower  in  the  sink  of  infamy ; 
and  yet  si  ill  through  every  mishap  that  sainted  woman  had  dung  to  him, — for  he  was  the 
father  o(  her  boy,  and  the  husband  of  her  youth.  It  was  a  hard  task  for  her  to  perform ; 
but  it  was  her  duty,  and  when  all  the  worid  deserted  him  should  she  too  leave  him  t  She 
had  borne  much,  but  alas !  nature  could  endure  no  more.  Health  had  fled  from  her  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes  were  dim  and  sunken.  She  was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  but  it  was 
not  that  which  was  killing  her, — the  wa»  dying^  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  noise  made  by  her  husband  awoke  her  from  her  troubled  sleep,  and  she  half  started 
up  in  bed,  the  hectic  fire  streaming  along  her  cheek,  and  a  wild,  fitful  light  shooting  into  her 
sunken  eyes.  There  was  a  faint,  shadowy  smile  lighting  up  her  face,  but  it  was  as  edd  as 
moonlight  upon  snow.  The  sight  might  have  moved  a  felon's  bosom,  but  what  can  pene- 
trate the  searod  and  hardened  heart  of  drunkenness  ?     The  man  beside  was  in  a  passion. 

«  Blast  it,  woman,"  said  the  wretch,  a«  he  reeled  into  the  room—*'  is  this  the  way  you  re- 
ceive roe  aflBer  being  out  all  day  in  the  rain  to  get  something  for  your  brat  and  you  1  Come, 
do  n't  gd  to  whining,  I  say" — but  as  his  wife  uttered  a  faint  cry  at  his  brutality,  and  fett 
back  senseless  on  the  bed,  he  seemed  to  awaken  to  a  partial  sense  of  his  condition,  he  reeled 
a  step  or  two  forward,  put  his  hand  up  to  his  forehead,  stared  wildly  around,  and  then 
gazing  almost  vacantly  upon  her,  continued  "but, — why — what's  the  matter!" 

His  poor  wife  lay  like  a  corpso  before  him,  but  a  low  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  bed 
answered,  and  its  tones  quivered  as  they  spoke. 

**  Oh ! — mother 's  dead !"  It  was  the  voice  of  his  son  who  had  stolen  in,  and  was  now 
sobbing  violently  as  he  tried  to  raise  her  head  in  his  little  arms.  He  had  been  for  weeks  her 
only  nurse,  and  had  long  since  learned  to  act  for  himselC  He  bathed  her  temples,  he  chafed 
her  limbs,  he  invoked  her  wildly  to  awake. 

«  Dead !"  said  the  mjsn,  and  he  was  sobered  at  once — <<dead,  dead,"  he  continued  in  n 
tone  of  horror  that  chilled  the  blood,  and  advancing  to  the  bedside,  with  eyes  starting  from 
their  sockets,  he  bid  his  hand  upon  her  msrUe  brow,  **  then,  oh,  my  God !  I  have  murdered 
her  \  Emily,  Emily,  you  are  not  dead, — say  so— oh !  speak  and  forgive  your  repentant 
husband  !"  and  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  he  chafed  her  white,  thin  hand,  wateriog  it  with 
his  hot  tears  as  he  sobbed  her  nime. 

Their  eflforts,  at  length,  partially  rest  )red  her,  and  the  first  thing  she  saw  upon  reviving 
was  her  husband  weeping  by  her  side,  and  calling  her  *<  Emily  !"  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  done  so  for  years.  It  seined  old  memories  in  her  heart,  and  called  back  the  shadowy 
visions  of  years  long  pist  She  was  back  in  their  youthful  days,  before  ruin  had  blasted  her 
once  noble  husband,  and  when  all  was  joyous  and  bright  as  her  own  happy  bosom.  Woe, 
shame,  p->verty,  desertion,  even  his  brutal  language  was  forgotten,  and  she  only  thought  of 
him  a^  the  lover  of"  her  youth.  Oh !  that  moment  of  delight!  She  faintly  threw  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  and  sobbed  there  for  very  jo^. 

'*  Can  you  forgive  me,  Emily  ? — I  have  been  a  brute,  a  villain — oh!  can  you  forgive  met 
I  have  sinned  a^  never  man  sinned  before,  and  against  such  an  angel  as  you.  Oh !  God 
annihilate  me  for  my  guilt" 

*'  Charles !"  said  the  dying  woman  in  a  tono  so  sweet  and  low  that  it  floati^d  through  that 
chamber  like  the  whisper  of  a  disembodied  spirit—**  I  forgive  you,  and  may  God  forgive  you 
too; — but  oh !  do  not  embitter  this  last  moniient  by  such  an  impious  wish." 

The  man  only  sobbed  in  reply,  but  his  frame  shook  with  the  tempest  of  agony  within  him. 
A  long  pause  ensued. 
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«ChaTki"  at  ]«ft  contmned  the  dying  woman— <«  I  have  long  wiihad  for  this  moment, 
that  I  might  say  something  to  yoa  ahoat  our  little  Henry." 

**  God  forgiTe  me  for  my  wrongs  to  him  too !"  murmured  the  repentant  man. 

**  I  have  much  to  say,  and  I  have  but  little  time  to  say  it  in, — I  foel  that  I  shall  never  see 
another  sun.*'    A  violent  fit  of  coughing  interropted  her. 

**  Oh!  no,— you  must  not,  will  not  die,"  sobbed  her  husband,  as  he  supported  her  sinking 
Irtme — **yott  '11  live  to  save  your  repentant  husband.    Oh !  vou  will  V* 

The  tears  gushed  into  her  eyes,  but  she  only  shook  her  head.  She  laid  her  wan  hand 
on  his  and  continued  feebly. 

**  Night  and  day,  for  many  a  long  year,  hare  I  prayed  for  this  hour,  and  never,  even  in 
the  darkest  moment,  have  I  doubted  it  would  come ;  for  I  have  felt  that  within  me  which 
whispered  that  as  all  had  deserted  you  and  I  had  not,  so  in  the  end  you  would  at  last  come 
back  to  your  early  feelings.  Oh !  would  it  had  come  sooner— some  happiness  then  might 
have  been  mine  again  in  this  world, — ^but  God's  will  be  done ! — I  am  weak — I  feel  I  am 
foiling  fast — Henry,  give  me  your  hand." 

The  little  boy  silently  placed  it  in  hers,  the  kissed  it,  and  then  laying  it  within  her 
husband's  continued, 

'^Here  is  our  child— our  only  bom — when  I  am  gone  he  will  have  none  to  take  care  of 
him  but  you,  and  as  God  is  above,  as  you  love  your  own  blood,  and  as  you  value  a  promise 
to  a  dying  wife,  keep,  love,  cherish  him.  Oh  !  remember  that  he  is  young  and  tender, — 
it  is  the  only  thing  for  which  I  would  care  to  live" — she  paused,  and  struggled  to  subdue 
her  feelings,  '*  will  you  promise  me,  Charles  1" 

<*  I  will,  as  there  is  a  Maker  over  me,  I  will,"  sobbed  the  man ;  and  the  frail  bed  against 
which  he  leaned  shook  with  his  emotion. 

«  And  you,  Henry,  you  will  obey  your  father,  and  be  a  good  bov ; — as  you  love  your 
mother,— you  will  t" 

**  Oh !  yes !"  sobbed  the  little  follow,  flinging  himself  Mildly  on  his  mother's  neck,  "  but 
mother,  dear  mother,  what  shall  I  do  without  you  t — oh !  do  n't  die !" 

**  This  is  too  hard,"  murmured  the  dying  woman,  drawing  her  child  feebly  to  her,  *'  Father 
give  me  strength  to  ondare  it !" 

For  a  fow  minutes  all  was  still, — and  nothing  broke  the  silence  but  the  sobs  of  the  father 
and  the  boy,  and  the  low,  death-like  tick  of  the  rain  dripping  through  upon  the  floor.  The 
child  was  the  first  to  move.  He  eeemed  instinctively  to  feel  that  giving  way  to  h's  grief 
pained  his  mother,  and  gently  disengaging  himself  from  her,  he  hushed  his  sobs,  and  leaning 
on  the  bed,  gazed  anxiously  into  her  face.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  but  her  lips  moved  as  if 
in  prayer. 

**  Henry,  where  are  youl"  faintly  asked  the  dying  mother. 

The  boy  answered  in  his  low,  mournful  Toice. 

•*  Henry,-~Henry,"  she  said  in  a  louder  tone,  and  then  after  a  second  added,  "poor  babe, 
he  doesn't  hear  me." 

The  liule  fellow  looked  up  amazed.  He  knew  not  yet  how  the  senses  gradually  fail  the 
dying ;  he  was  perplexed ;  the  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks ;  and  his  throat  choaked  so  that 
he  eould  not  speak.    Bat  he  placed  his  hand  in  his  mother's  and  pressed  it 

**  Come  nearer,  my  son — nearer — the  candle  wants  snufHng — there,  lay  your  face  down 
by  mine— Henry,  love— I  can  't  see— has  the  wind— blown^ut — the  light  1" 

The  bewildered  boy  gazed  wildly  into  his  mother's  foce,  but  knew  not  what  to  say.  He 
only  pressed  her  hand  again. 

**  Oh !  God,"  murmured  the  dying  woman,  her  voice  growing  fointer  and  fainter, — **  this 
i9  death  ! — Charles — Henry— Jesus — re " 

The  child  felt  a  quick,  electric  shiver  in  the  hand  he  clasped,  and  looking  up,  saw  that  his 
mother  had  fallen  b^ck  dead  upon  the  pillow.  He  knew  it  all  at  once.  He  gave  one  bhriek 
and  fell  senseless  across  her  body. 

That  shriek  aroused  the  gambler.  Starting  up  from  his  kneeling  posture,  he  gazed  wildly 
upon  the  corpse,  and  as  he  gazed  remorse  already  began  to  gnaw  at  bis  vitals.  He  felt  himself 
her  murderer,  and  the  recollection  of  her  sainted  purity  in  forgiving  him  only  smote  him  the 
deeper.  The  fiends  of  hell  were  at  his  heart,  and  revelling  in  his  bosom.  His  brain  reeled, 
his  eyes  swam,  his  steps  tottered  beneath  him,  wild  figures  flitted  before  his  fincy,  snd 
snatching  up  his  hat,  he  cast  one  look  on  the  angelic  countenance  of  his  wife,  and  then 
rushed  frantically  out  into  the  storm. 

Long  lay  the  boy  beside  his  mother, — but  his  swoon  at  last  was  over,  and  when  he 
recovered  his  recollection,  he  was  alone  with  the  dead.  He  scarcely  noticed  it,  however :  fur 
his  grief  was  too  big  to  endure.  One  short  moment  he  gazed  around  the  room,  but  feeling 
he  could  do  nothing,  he  covered  the  face  of  the  corpse  with  the  sheet,  sat  down  by  the  bed- 
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side,  and  hvaymg  hif  fine  in  faas  hands,  began  to  cfy.  Hour  after  hour  pasaad  on,  and  still 
he  moved  not, — the  only  sound  beside  his  sobs  was  the  pattering  of  the  rain  upon  the  roof, 
and  its  melancholy  drip  upon  the  floor.  When,  long  after  sunrise,  his  half  insane  parent 
returned  with  some  of  the  neighbors,  he  had  fallen  over  on  the  bed,  and  was  sleeping  quietly 
beside  his  mother.    A  smile  was  on  his  face — perhaps  he  had  been  dreaming. 

Well,  they  buried  her.  Few  followed  her,  in  her  coarse,  pine  coffin,  to  the  pauper's 
grave.  But  as  the  callous  sexton  flung  the  sods  upon  the  lul,  with  a  jest  at  her  former 
fortune,  one  wild,  heart  broken  wail  rose  up  from  the  little  group,  so  utteily,  so  fearfully 
despaffing  that  even  the  grave  digger  paused  an  instant  in  his  task.    It  was  her  little  boy  ! 

For  awhile  the  repentant  husband  remembered  the  admonition  of  his  wife,  and  withstood 
every  craving  to  return  to  his  former  courses.  But  alas !  human  nature  is  weak;  and  when 
the  fangs  of  the  destroyer  are  once  fixed,  no  earthly  power  can  tear  them  from  their  hold. 
The  grass  was  scarcely  green  upon  the  grave  of  his  murdered  wife,  before  he  had  once  more 
gradually  relapsed,  by  the  same  means  as  before,  into  his  old  habits.  He  heard  one  day  the 
rattle  of  dice  as  he  passed  a  low  tavern  ;  he  paused,  ^ked  on,  hesitated,  looked  back,  and 
slunk  at  last  into  the  room.  His  history  is  soon  told.  His  little  boy,  however,  was  saved. 
His  wife's  relatives,  who  had  lost  sight  of  him  for  years,  at  last  obtained  a  clu^  to  hia 
residence,  i^id  at  once  snatched  his  child  from  his  contagion.  They  consulted  me,  we  took 
him  away,  and  the  father  knew  too  well  to  attempt  to  recover  him. 

Years  passed  by.  The  man  became  a  gambler  by  profession,  and  experienced  all  tho 
reverses  of  its  wUd,  erratic  life.  One  time  he  was  revelling  in  his  ill-gotten  gains,  and 
another  time  he  was  a  pennilesss,  unsheltered  wanderer.  Yet  year  by  year  he  sunk  lower; 
and  every  winter  found  him  more  poorly  provided  for  its  storms.  Wherever  he  went,  too, 
he  was  haunted  with  an  undying  remorse.  In  vain  he  wandered  fiom  city  to  city,  in  search 
of  victims,  or  to  drown  his  upbraiding  thoughts.  The  bowl  g^ave  him  no  relief.  In  the 
intervals  of  inebriety,  he  was  possessed  with  worse  torments  than  before.  Oh !  he  would 
have  given  worlds  to  have  felt  as  he  once  felt,  to  have  looked  once  more  on  life  with  a 
bright  and  happy  heart,  to  have  wandered  again  by  his  fiither's  little  streamlet  a  pure  and 
artless  boy. 

Five  years  rolled  by,  and  he  vrna  once  more  a  beggar.  He  was  more, — ^he  was  a  felon. 
Distress  had  driven  him  to  crime,  he  had  been  detected,  and  the  blood-hounds  of  the  law 
were  already  on  his  track. 

It  was  a  cold,  tempestuous  night  in  December,  when  he  found  himself  amid  a  raging  snow 
storm,  flying  on  foot  across  the  open  country  b»!ore  his  pursuers.  The  night  was  setting 
in,  dark,  blustering,  withering.  The  wind  swept  wildly  over  the  fields,  now  dying  away 
in  mournful  wails,  and  then  screaming  by  in  the  wildest  intonations, — whiriing  the  fine 
snow  in  clouds  before  it,  and  driving  it  into  the  fugitive's  face  as  he  attempted  to  make  head 
against  the  storm.  In  the  gullies  of  the  road  the  snow  had  already  drifted  waist  deep,  and 
was  fast  collecting  in  still  larger  quantities,  to  entrap  the  unsuspecting  traveller.  You  could 
not  see  a  dozen  rods  before  you.  There  was  something  awfully  fearful  in  that  wintry 
landscape !  The  darkness  settling  around,  the  wind  sighing  through  the  trees,  the  wilder 
shriek  of  the  puffs  of  the  gale,  and  then  the  almost  supernatural  stillness  that  followed,  at 
times,  its  meanings,  when  the  flakes  poured  down  in  such  millions  from  the  sky,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  that  poor,  half-dead  fugitive  was  fated  to  be  buried  under  them. 

Night  came,  and  still  he  struggled  on.  His  look  was  haggard,  his  lips  were  blue  with 
cold,  and  his  teeth  chattered  as  he  drew  his  ragged  garment  around  him.  Disease  was 
marked  in  every  lineament  of  his  face ;  his  eyes  were  boflow  and  ghastly  with  watching ; 
and  you  could  have  seen  by  the  toil  with  which  he  moved  that  he  was  very — ^veiy  weak. — 
Yet  fear  forbid  him  to  seek  shelter,  and  had  he  wished  it  he  knew  not  where  to  turn.  Every 
now  and  then  he  paused  to  cast  an  agonising  look  upon  the  bleak,  cold  sky,  or  see  if  he 
oonld  catch,  amid  the  wailings  of  the  tempest,  the  distant  shout  of  his  pursuers. 

Yet  fierce  as  was  that  storm,  it  was  nothing  to  the  one  raging  in  his  bosom.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  the  misdeeds  of  his  life  had  chosen  that  hour  to  return  upon  and  torment  him  ;  and 
amid  alt  his  memories,  none  was  more  dreadful  than  that  pale  face  of  his  murdered  wife, 
seeming  to  meet  him  at  every  turn.  There  she  stood,  just  by  that  snow-bank,  looking  as 
pale,  and  wan,  and  heart-broken  as  she  did  the  night  on  which  she  died.  Anon !  she  was 
gliding  by  his  side,  gazing  steadily  into  his  face  wherever  he  turned,  and  upbraiding  him 
with  these  calm,  and  sufiisring  looks  for  his  faithleasness  to  her  poor,  deserted  child.  Turn 
as  he  might  it  was  there,  and  there,  and  there.  Oh !  terrible  were  the  stingings  of  that 
wretch's  conscience.  He  groaned  aloud,  and  sitting  down  by  the  way-side,  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

But  the  storm  raged  louder  and  louder  yet, — and  the  wretched  fugitive  as  he  began  to 
grow  benumbed,  remembered  that  to  sit  still  was  death.    Wretched  as  he  was  he  would  not 
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die.  He  made  an  effort  to  advanoe,  but  weakness,  atckneas,  and  cold  prevented  him,  and 
•taggering  a  few  paces  he  fell  exhausted  upen  a  snow-bank.  He  grew  desperate  with  fear, 
— he  tried  again  and  again — he  shouted  aloud  in  uncontrollable  agony.  But  no  ear  heard 
his  cry.  Oh !  what  would  he  then  have  given  for  a  sight  of  his  pursuers !  Death  had  set 
bis  fingers  on  his  brow,  and  already  he  felt  their  icy  grasp  around  his  heart  He  struggled, 
h»  screamed,  he  uttered  the  most  frightful  imprecations  in  his  phienzy.  Once  more  he 
essayed  to  move,  but  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  wipe  away  his  years  of  crime.  He  felt 
be  could  do  no  more,  and  he  howled  like  a  madman  in  his  terrible  despair.  Now  he  prayed 
wildly  for  mercy, — now  his  curses  seemed  bursting  from  the  lips  of  a  fiend.  Despite  his 
frantic  struggles  the  snow  gradually  drifted  around  him;  his  shrieks  grew  weaker  and 
fainter,  and  at  last  ceased  altogether.  Before  midnight  he  was  lying,  half  buried,  a  stiffened, 
nnshriven  corpse. 

I  was  driving,  the  next  morning,  in  my  sleigh,  from  the  county  town  of  ,  where  I 

had  been  to  attend  a  trial  of  some  importance,  when  just  as  I  was  entering  a  wood,  after 
traversing  an  open  country  of  a  mile  or  two,  my  horse  suddenly  started,  shied,  and  almost 
threw  me  from  my  little  vehicle.  Thinking  I  raw  a  hat  lying  by  the  road,  I  alighted.^ 
There  was  a  heap  of  snow  close  by  it,  and  with  trembling  hands,  for  I  foreboded  the  result — 
I  brushed  away  the  light  covering,  and  started  back  as  I  gazed  on  the  haggard  features  of 
the  gambler,  set  rigidly  in  death.  Amid  all  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  though  I  had  not 
aeen  him  for  years,  I  knew  him  at  once.  His  dark  end  is  now  told — it  was  a  fitting  close 
to  a  life  of  guilt  D. 

Iis7  93d.  18». 
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BT   OLITXS   OLDFELLOW. 


-  eramped  piece  of  penmanihip  as  ever  I  mw.  Ttnp  Lumpkin. 


Wku,  Harry,  how  are  you  t  Positively  yon  look  like  a  married  man ;  bless  my  soul  how 
many  children  are  there  in  the  stage ;  I  expect  we  shall  have  a  regular  gquaU,  ha  ? 

I  made  the  above  ejaculations  to  a  fellow  passenger,  as  I  stepped  into  a  stage  at  Sander- 
ron's,  a  shtirt  time  sinoe.  We  had  been  college  chums,  and  he  had  been  for  some  time  what 
they  call  •"  settled  in  the  worid."  That  is  he  wa4  married.  He  had  been  a  merry  companion 
at  college,  and  my  heart  inwardly  bounded  at  the  sight  of  hia  jolly,  good  natured  coun- 
tenance, aa  ha  sat  at  the  sUge  door,  upon  the  middle  seat,  holding  in  his  arms  a  cherub,  of 
some  ten  months. 

**  Well,  Oliver/'  aaid  he,  **  you  see  me  <  settUd  doram^  doing  the  matrimonial  like  a  worthy 
servant — how  is  Mary  !" 

Why,  Harry,  the  fact  is,  T  have  not  seen  her  for  some  two  years,  I  believe  she  ran  off  with 
a  Medical  Student  nobody  knows  where. 

**  The  blague  yen  say— then  you  lost  her  at  last,  after  all  your  fine  sayings,  and  fine 
verses — I'll  tell  you  what  it  is  Oliver,  this  romance  is  all  humbug.  The  ladies  go  in  for  mat- 
rimony— none  of  yeur  whining,  puling,  sentimental,  ballad  writing  fools,  all  poetry  and  no 
sense  for  them,  they  go  for  the  substantial, — the  matter  of  fact  Why  man  ask  a  girl  if  she 
will  have  you,  with  a  hearty  sincerity  in  vour  countenance,  and  you  have  done  more  to  win 
her,  than  you  will  do  by  writing  verses  till  you  are  blind ;  I  Ve  had  some  experience  in  the 
matter,  I  say,  and  I  tell  you  boy  writing  verses  will  never  win  a  fair  lady.  Set  that  down  as 
an  axiom.  These  stages  by  the  way  are  denced  things,  the  short  ones  I  mean — they 
fixed  me  for  this  lile.    Til  tell  you  the  joke,  from  beginning  to  end,  Oil,  and  when  I  'm 
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done,  jadga  for  jocurself  wliether  I  htTe  n't  learnt  a  tking  or  two  by  riding  in  atagea.  Wky 
man,  they  are  the  world  in  miniature— yon  aee  I  am  enthosattic — stages !  why  man  abort 
stages,  I  mean,  they  have  caused  more  happinssa  and  unhappiness  in  the  world,  than  all 
sulkies  and  angle  buggies,  stanhope's  and  what  not,  put  together.  Let  a  fellow  be  squeexed 
up  in  a  stage  coach,  his  knees  a  perfect  jelly,  and  while  in  the  agony  let  him  be  relieved,  by 
the  sight  of  a  bewitching  blue  eye,  peeping  over  the  shoulder  of  the  &t  gentleman  on  the 
middle  seat  and  I  tell  you  OKver,  he  *8gi>ne,  there 's  no  use  of  laughing.  I  tell  you  he 's  ^e/ie, 
air,  I  've  tried  it — I  know  it — he 's  gone,  or  is  name 's  not  Haines.  These  are  all  my 
children,  and  V 11  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  ride  in  a  short  stage  in  front  of  a  blue  eye,  you  'r  m. 
gone  gosUn — it  happened  so  to  me — it  will  happen  so  to  you — it  will  happen  to  any  body — 

"  Well,  Harry,  bless  me,  do  n't  run  on  at  this  rate,  but  go  on  with  your  story,  the  stage 
will  be  full  of  new  comers  directly,  and  I  shall  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  your  experience. 
I  like  your  rhapsody  much,  bnt  the  facts  man,  the  fiicU." 

»  You  shall  have  them.  Why  you  aee  I  left  college  a  roving  blade,  as  you  well  know,  in 
for  all  kind  of  deviltry  and  fun,  so  I  happeoed  in  at  the  old  Hotel,  in  Third  street,  known  as 
the  Mansion  House,  having  just  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  after  a  ramble  up  the  Hudson.  I 
had  n't  been  in  the  house  an  hour,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  have  my  trunks  and  fixins 
stowed  away  above  stairs,  when  a  bewitching  little  fairy,  with  the  neatest  turned  ankle  I  ever 
saw,  tripped  across  the  hall  where  I  wa3  sauRlertng,  and  looking  up  into  the  face  of  an  old 
gentleman  by  my  side  put  the  query," 

•*  Pa,  do  you  really  think  we  shall  start  at  three  in  the  morning  1" 

**  Certainly,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  gentleman — *'  Our  business  admits  of  no  delay.  So  see 
that  you  have  every  thing  pot  away,  that 's  a  good  girl,"  and  gently  drawing  her  up  in  hie 
arms,  he  imprinted  a  kiss  of  affeclion  upon  her  ruby  lips. 

**  I  need  n't  teU  you  again  that  I  was  in  for  the  adventure  at  once,  so  stepping  np  to  the 
venerable  looking  old  man,  I  remarked  that  I  was  happy  to  hear  that  I  was  likely  to  hive 
company,  at  so  unseasonable  an  hour  as  three  in  the  morning.  Perhaps,  continued  I,  we 
may  be  fellow  travellers — pray,  sir,  what  road  do  you  propose  taking  1" 

**  The  Easton  I  think,  sir,"  and  I  thought  I  discovered  a  quizzical  look  eut  of  the  comer 
of  the  old  gentleman's  eye,  as  he  thus  briefly  answered  my  query. 

It  is  gratifying  sir,  continued  I,  to  Bnd  that  I  shall  not  be  a  solitary  sojourner. 

*'  Why  yes,  company  to  a '  man  not  given  to  solitude  or  to  books,  is  it  all  times  agreeable, 
and  to  such  even  at  three  in  the  morning.  Good  evening,"  said  he,  leaving  the  hall,  **  I  pre- 
sume we  ahall  meet  in  the  morning,  sir." 

Good  evening,  sir. 

Waiter,  said  I,  I  'U  thank  you  to  have  my  trunks  and  portmanteau  in  the  bar  room  this 
evming,  I  leave  in  the  morning  at  three,  call  me,  if  you  please,  half  an  hour  before  that  time. 

**  Yes,  sir." 

**  Now  Oil,  I  wish  you  to  take  notice  this  is  the  roost  important  part  of  the  whole  story, 
it  puts  the  lie  upon  the  maxim,  that  he  who  sleeps  an  hour  late  in  the  morning  may  run  all 
day  without  catching  it  at  night;  I  '11  prove  to  you,  air, that  the  man  who  ought  to  get  up  at 
half  past  two,  may  lay  till  half  past  three,  and  find  himself  in  the  evening  mueh  fbrther  than 
when  he  started  in  the  morning.  I  tell  yon,  sir,  there 's  nothing  like  experience  to  sharpen  a 
man's  wits  and  to  make  him  pbilosophiMl." 

You  see  I  was  awakened  at  half  past  two  by  a  thnndering  rap—**  Half  past  two,  sir," 
shouted  the  waiter,  at  the  top  of  hia  lungs.  **  Be  down  in  ten  minntee,"  so  drawing  the 
comfortable  closely  about  me,  I  consigned  myself  to  a  comfortable  snooze,  and  heard 
nothing  until  the  loud  crack  of  the  coachman's  whip,  aa  he  drove  into  the  yard,  and  a  rap 
at  the  door  as  if  the  hinges  had  been  started,  joined  with  the  cry  of  **  The  coach  sir,"  started 
me  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  •<  wait  but  five  minutes  "  continued  Darky,  **  I  *11  be  there 
in  half  the  time,"  said  I,  as  the  old  State  House  bell  tolled  three,— «  Passengers  lor  Easton 
ahouted  the  driver." 

«  All  ready  but  one  gentleman,  air,"  hurry  him  up  then, «  we  're  behind  time  now,"  Coach ! 
Hurra! 

I  blundered  ibr  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  round  the  room,  nothing  ^ipeared  to  be  where  I 
had  left  it,  when  into  the  room  burst  Cufiy  with  his  eyes  as  big  aa  saucers— you  '11  be  left, 
air,  the  driver  wont  wait,  and  says  he  'U  leave  if  you  're  the  President.  You  better  atay  till 
to-morrow,  sir. 

«  As  may  be  supposed,  my  toilet  waa  haatily  and  poorly  arranged,  while  the  burly  burly 
bdow  stairs  seemed  to  increase  every  moment.  The  trunks  had  been  dragged  over  the  flo<Nr 
without  much  regard  to  the  nwves  or  repose  of  the  lodgers,  and  now  the  hurried  tramp  of 
feet  proved*  that  but  few  aeconda  were  left.    I  heard  the  stout  oath  of  the  driver,  while 
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gropmg  aboot  for  my  latt  article  of  apparel,  and  heard  the  aharp  crack  of  the  whip,  and  the 
nimble  of  the  wheels  at  I  flew  down  the  atair  way.  In  a  moment  I  waa  at  the  bottom, 
through  the  hall,  and  into  the  street,  but  the  atage  had  a  fair  start,  and  no  altematiye  re- 
mainMi  but  to  give  chase.  The  driver  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  porsoit,  and  appeared  to 
sedoable  his  speed,  and  whirled  around  the  comers  as  if  erery  passenger  possessed  a  charmed 
tiofe.  I  ooald  see  the  stage  box  dancing  up  and  down  as  the  lamps  were  passed  with  the 
swiftness  of  an  arrow, — at  least  it  appeared  so  to  me— and  anon,  were  lost  in  the  darkness. 
The  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofr  seemed  to  increase  in  number  as  the  distance  became  greater 
•t  every  instant  I  bawled  aloud,  but  to  no  purpose ;  so  after  giving  chase  for  eight  or  ten 
aquares,  I  had  the  gmtification  to  see  the  villainous  driver  stopped  in  his  mad  career,  by  a 
decent  spill  of  the  passengers,  who  rolled  over  in  dire  confusion,  as  a  wheel  spun  from  the 
axle-tree,  and  left  them  minus  ifc  support." 

WcH,  Harry,  why  do  n't  you  go  on — ^was  any  body  hurt  t 

**  Net  a  bit  of  it ;  but  you  see,  Oliver,  that 's  an  important  era  in  my  history,  and  it  makes 
me  feel — but  to  resume  the  narrative.  The  shattered  vehicle  was  soon  replaced  by  a  little 
coacli  box,  dignified  with  the  name  of  *a  short  stage,'  into  which  we  vrere  regularly  packed 
and  crammed  with  utter  disresard  of  skin  and  bones.  The  fact  is,  I  was  compresKd  into  a 
perfect  mummy,  and  dark  as  it  was — mind  you  it  was  not  day-light— had  it  not  been  for  the 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  the  little  fairy  footed  divinity,  I  believe  I  should  have  vented 
ray  anathema  upon  the  proprietor  of  this  Uttle  cabouse,  and  have  taken  up  my  aong  of 
departure.    But  what  cannot  a  bewitching  angel  of  mteen  overcome." 

How  did  the  thing  terminate,  boy  1 

<*  Why  the  fact  vras,  my  good  feUow,  that  when  day-light  appeared,  I  found  myself  in  the 
wrong  coach,  spinning  out  to  Bethlehem  instead  of  Easton,  but  it  was  all  one  to  me,  aa 
there  sat  ray  little  tormentor  snugly  squeezed  up  in  one  corner  of  the  coach,  by  the  side  of 
her  frowning  papa,  who  had  suspected  me  from  the  first,  and  had  endeavored  to  mislead  me. 
But  it  waa  no  go,  and  I  suppose  the  old  gentleman  thought  so,  yet  be  baffled  every  efiert  to 
get  into  conversation  with  him  or  bis  daughter  and  with  the  plentiful  use  of  snappish 
monoeylables  attempted  to  silence  the  whole  coach ;  but  I  suppose  you  know  me  well 
enough.  Oil,  to  know  that  I  was  not  to  be  pot  down  in  that  sort  of  style.  So  T  exerted  my 
utmost  powers  to  please,  and  finally  succeeded  in  creating  quite  a  joUificatien  among  the 
pent  up  way-farers.  It  was  the  light  of  the  mild  blue  eye  which  shone  in  the  corner  that 
kept  up  my  spirits,  as  eveiy  now  and  then  a  playful  ray  shot  from  beneath  its  lashes.  It 
was  the  sweetest  countenance  that  I  had  ever  beheld — so  angel-like— so  heavenly,  it  seemed 
like  *  no  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould.'  Occasionally  a  mischievous  smile  fiitted  over 
her  regular  features,  and  anon,  a  volume  of  deep  feeling  shot  up  into  her  very  brow,  as  the 
coarse  Joke  of  some  thoughtless  way-farer,  jarred  upon  the  strings  of  her  spirit's  harp.  At 
times  1  could  look  into  her  clear,  blue  eye,  and  fukcj  that  I  saw  heaven  shining  in  its 
depths.  jl^The  fact  is— to  cut  the  matter  short — I  was  in  love. 

**  The  old  man  watched  me  like  a  hawk,  but  I  felt  in  a  joyous,  as  well  as  a  loving  mood, 
and  joke  after  joke  flashed  out,  which  as  Uiey  served  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  way,  oc- 
caaionally  relaxed  the  sternness  of  his  features,  but  never,  for  an  instant,  did  he  sufler 
himself  so  (ar  to  forget  his  fears,  as  to  join  in  the  conversation.  Once  only  his  daughter 
spoke,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  a  fellow  traveller ;  and  to  my  ear,  the  silver  tones  of  her 
voice,  *  spoke  most  enchanting  melody.'  It  was  not  till  we  stopped  at  Bethlehem,  when  I 
became  regularly  presented  to  the  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter,  by  a  friend  of  both,  that 
his  ri^idness  was  sufiered  in  the  least  degree  to  relax. 

*<  Henry  Howard,"  exclaimed  he,  as  my  nafne  was  announced ;  **  why  boy,  I  knew  your 
lather  well— My  daughter,  Mr.  Howard ;"  <'  Emetine  this  is  a  son  of  my  much  lamented 
friend.  Col.  Howard.    You  remember  his  calling  when  we  lived  in  Broadway." 

**  Perfiectly,"  said  she,  as  she  made  a  graceful  courtesy,  and  gave  rae<— as  I  thought — the 
kindest  look  possible. 

**  We  shall  be  happy,  Mr.  Howard,"  continued  Mr.  Clarkson — for  such  was  his  name— 
"  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  society." 

•'  I  remain  hen,"  said  I,  but  a  week,  and  shall  feel  myself  honored  with  the  priviledge— 
«<  do  you  expect,  sir,  to  remain  long  at  this  place  ?" 

**  A  fortnight  or  se ;  afier  which  we  return  to  Philadelphia." 

**  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  availed  myself  of  the  old  gentleman's  kindness  to  such  an 
extent,  that  Emeline  became,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  to  my  existence.  She  was  my  com- 
panion in  every  walk ;  and  aa  we  rambled  through  the  woods,  plucking  the  wild  flowers, 
and  parti-colored  leaves,  listening  to  the  songsters  of  the  shady  grove;  or  arm  in  arm,  saun* 
taring  careleasly  along  the  by-psihs,  I  felt  a  holier  feeling  come  over  my  soul  than  any  I  had 
ever  known." 
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^  Herny/*  ahe  would  say,  m  she  gated  up  into  my  lace,  **  what  could  he  more  lonely  tbwi 
a  life  spent  away  from  the  neise,  bastle,  and  frivolities  of  the  work),  amid  soch  soeneiy  as 
this.  Who  would  exchange  the  life  of  the  poorest  laborer  among  these  hills,  for  all  the 
luxuries  of  a  city  palace.*'  **  True,  Emily,"  I  would  reply,  •*  the  heart  seems  to  ha^  m 
fresher  glow  of  feeling,  as  we  drink  in  the  pure  air,  and  gaze  upon  the  rich  sun  light,  tinging 
the  erer  varied  foliage  of  nature  with  a  thousand  dies.  I  am  tired  of  the  hum  and  monotony 
of  city  life ;  and  it  is  only  when  holding  high  communion  with  nature  in  her  loTeltness,  that 
I  feel  the  greatness  of  man,  and  of  the  destiny  that  awaits  him.*' 

"  Oliver,  I  suppose,  you  are  tired  with  these  details— but  what  I  am  about  to  say  may  be 
of  service  to  yon  hereafter.  We  had  wandered  out  on  a  sweet  evening  about  sunset,  and 
had  betaken  ourselves  to  a  grassy  knoll,  about  half  a  mile  from  any  habitation,  and  were 
gazing  upon  the  landscape  which  lay  out  in  loveliness  liefore  mt.  There  seelned  to  be  a 
hush^  and  holy  quiet  settled  down  upon  the  spirit  of  each ;  and  as  we  sat  silently  con- 
versing with  our  own  tboughta,  and  reflecting  upon  the  beauties  around  us,  and  the  wbdom 
of  the  hand  that  devised  these  wonders,  my  hand  unconsciously  to  myself  strayed  into  hers, 
and  I  slightly  pressed  her  delicate  little  fingers,  musing  the  while,  how  peorly  all  that  nature 
can  boast  had  been  contrived  but  for  the  heart  that  was  given  us  to  enjoy  iL"  As  I  was 
thus  ruminating  she  looked  up  suddenly,  and  with  a  sweet,  yet  as  I  thought  melancholy 
tone,  said — "Do  you  know,  Henry,  that  we  leave  to-monow,"  I  started  from  my  reverie,  but 
to  fall  into  another ;  I  felt  the  delicacy,  and  the  frill  import  of  the  query.  She  had  thea 
wondered  at  my  silence — had  possibly  listened  to  my  tones  as  day  after  day  wore  away, 
anxiously  waiting  the  revelation  of  my  love;  she  savf  the  sun  sink  behind  the  horizon,  and 
feeling  that  it  might  be  the  last  we  should  ever  gaze  upon  together,  she  had  turned  and 
asked  if  I  knew  that  she  was  to  leave  me.  I  felt  the  rebuke,  and  my  heart  smote  me  for  my  sin. 

**  It  was  a  holy  moment,  Oliver,  and  my  heart  did  not  chide  me  as  I  imprinted  a  burning 
kiss  upon  her  fevered  brow — did  she  reprove  me— ne !  She  had  tasked  herself  to  the  ut- 
most to  put  the  question,  and  she  now  sunk  with  child-like  submissiveness  upon  my  bosoa"'^ 
«  Was 'tit  so  my  dear  r 

Bless  me,  Oliver,  I  never  introduced  you  to  Mrs.  Howard,  forgive  me,  dear  8ir«— Mr. 
Oldfellow  Mrs.  Howard. 

«*  I  am  glad  you  thought  of  it  my  dear,"  said  the  lady„  <*  for  I  was  just  about  intemipdng 
you  rather  rudely.  You  will  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Oldfellow,  won't  yon  1  I  think  it  is  time 
to  stop  the  story." 

*<  Certainly,  Madam,  since  it  has  been  so  happily  terminated"—- why  Harry,  you'rtf  a 
lucky  feUow ! 

*<  Why,  yea,  Oliver,  somewhat  so— you  see  these  are  my  six  children-^tolerably  well  jam- 
med in  this  box,  confound  tftete  *  Shobt  Staoxb.'  " 

**  The  feet  is  Harry,  you  are  too  happy." 

Why  ye'es,  I  can't  well  deny  it — ^but Try  it  Oliver. 


THOUGHT. 


BT   WILLIAM   F.  SMALL,   XSQ.* 


'  What  gives  to  man  his  majesty  of  mien-» 
Walking  with  eyes  directed  to  the  stars. 
Exulting  in  hb  strength  and  destiny— 
What  makes  him  <*  lord  of  earth"  and  brings 

within 
The  compass  of  his  will  the  winds  and  waves! 
What  lifts  him  fer  above  all  moving  clay ; 
Ranks  him  but  little  lower  than  the  hosta 
Of  heaven,  and  bids  hhn  elevate  his  hopes 
To  their  high  state  and  everlasting  joys  1 
'T  is  thought— that  undefined,  inscrutible. 
And  ever  soaring  essence  which  inspires 
His  heart  with  virtue  and  his  breast  with 

pride;  ' 

Cheers  him  when  sinking,  pressed  with  grief 

and  care, 


Nerves  him  to  battle,  with  an  adverse  fete. 
To  triumph  over  death,  and  fills  each  sense. 
With  attributes  approaching  those  of  God ! 
Then  let  us  husband  well  the  priceless  gift; 
Make  it  our  constant  care;  improve  ito  strength. 
And  point  it  to  ita  destmed  purposes — 
The  growth  of  wisdom,  and  the  spread  of 

good! 
Give  to  ita  power  an  universal  chart 
To  range  through,  nature's  rich  instmctitie 

fields; 
To  thread  the  paths  of  science  and  to  soar 
On  wings,  unfettered,  to  surrounding  worlds, 
Still  gating  truths  to  feed  the  soul's  deairo 
Of  knowledge— boundless,  useful,  and  sab- 
lime! 
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Once  more  ikpon  tha  waten!  jet  once  more  ! 

Aod  the  wayee  bound  beoeatli  me  a*  a  tteed 

That  knows  bi«  rider.    Welcome  to  their  roar !  CkihU  HarUd. 


THE    STRANGE    SAIL. 


*  There  are  more  tbinfi  in  beaTen  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  yoox  philoeopbjr,  Horatio !" 


«  Kem  her  to  it,  qaarter  master,"  shouted  the  first  lieutenant,  **  hold  on  all  for  y9ur  lives,** 

Down  it  came.  As  if  leaping  from  the  pitchy  darkness  ahead,  foaming^,  flashing,  roaring 
in  the  awful  tumalt  of  the  storm,  the  hnire  wave  hvrled  its  torrent  of  waters  upon  our  bows, 
fiwept  the  decks,  wrapped  us  in  clouds  of  foam,  and  while  every  timber  quivered  like  a  reed 
whirled  wildly  away  into  the  darkness  astern.  As  it  rushed  hissing  by,  a  lone,  half-stifled 
shriek  rose  fearfully  upon  the  gale,  and  then  died  away  in  the  waitings  of  the  hurricane. 

*<  A  man  overboard !"  rung  across  the  decks. 

Never  had  I  heard  that  cry  at  so  awful  a  moment  It  is  at  all  times  a  thrilling  thing,  but 
never  more  so  than  in  the  duicness  of  the  night  and  amid  the  howliogs  of  the  tempest.  The 
strongest  stands  aghast,  and  the  stoutest  nerves  shiver,  iB  its  notes  of  wild  alarm  rise  over  all 
the  din  of  the  hurricane.  Never  had  I  heard  it  without  a  e6ld  sickness  at  the  heart,  as  I 
thought  of  the  poor  wretch  straggling  in  the  waste  of  waters,  and  knew  perhaps  that  no  hu- 
man power  could  iiave  him  from  his  terrible  doom.  At  such  times  there  is  a  deep  horror  falls 
upon  the  crew ;  and  I  have  seen  the  noisiest  deck  hushed  into  silence  as  that  ominous  cry, 
rifling  over  the  deep  tones  of  the  tempest,  peals  out  like  a  voice  from  the  dead. 

**  A  man  overbi>ard  /"  was  echoed  from  fifty  voices  trembling  with  alarm. 

«*  Cut  away  the  life-buoy,"  thundered  the  officer  of  the  deck  springing  upon  a  gun,  and 
peering  into  the  darkness  astern  as  he  held  on  by  a  rope,  **  stand  by  to  lower  away  the  lee- 
quarter  boat,— quick,  there,  my  lads, — lEUo  /*' 

The  men  needed  no  incentive.  The  boatswain  had  scarcely  piped  her  crew  before  they 
had  rushed  to  their  stations,  and  stood  eagerly  waiting  the  order  to  launch  to  certain  death 
upon  that  stormy  sea. 

**  Up  with  the  rocket,"  and  whiz  it  rushed  on  high. 

«  Hark !  was  that  him  ?— hillo !"    They  listened,  but  BO  answer  followed. 

**  Run  up  the  signal  lantern, — hillo ! — ^hillo ! 

«<Canyou8eehim1" 

"No." 

«*  Can  you  hear  any  thing  1" 

*<  Nothing." 

"HiUo!— hill-o!" 

"  Ahoy  !_a^ho-o-y !" 

« Is  the  buoy  in  flight!" 

**  No,  sir,"  was  the  mournful  answer. 

«« Bring  here  that  rocket." 

The  thin  reed  hissed  on  high,  leaving  lis  long  train  of  light  flashing  in  the  gloom,  and 
gracefully  arching  ov:r  against  the  pitdiy  sky,  broke  into  a  thousand  shtrering  ^Nuklefl,  that 
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illuminated  the  hurxon  like  a  shower  of  falling  stars,  dlselosing  far  down  to  leeward  the  life' 
buoy  toitting  wildly  on' the  »urge,  or  burying  in  the  clouds  of  foam  that  swept  swiftly  by. 
All  at  once  it  heaved  up  against  the  dusky  back  ground,  and  lur  one  breathless  instant  hung 
thiTo  in  b.'ld  relief.  A  second  of  thrilling  suspense  ensued,  and  every  eye  was  strained  to 
catch  the  figure  of  the  lost  seaman.  With  a  deep  breath  the  officer  tamed  away.  The  man 
•WU9  not  there, 

**  Belay  all  \iith  that  boat,''  suddenly  broke  forth,  in  the  trumpet  tones  of  the  old  common 
dore,  *<  steady,  quarter  master,  steady,  hold  os  all,"  and  as  another  giant  billow  deluged 
our  decks  and  swept  hi^si!lg  over  us,  the  old  man  could  be  seen  holding  on  near  the  gangway, 
his  grey  locks  dripping  with  the  brine  as  he  ejaculated,  ^  it's  madness  tu  try  to  rescue  him; — 
God  Almighty  have  mercy  on  his  soul!" 

The  bhock  was  so  tremendous  that  the  old  ship  reeled,  and  sinking  heavily  into  the  trough, 
seemed  as  though  she  would  never  emerge  from  the  tons  of  water  that  had  poured  upon  her 
decks.  At  last  slowly  and  wuarily  she  roje  dripping  from  the  deluge,  and  like  one  stunned 
rolled  her  vast  yards  heavily  to  windwaid. 

**  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  there,  forward,  Mr.  Danforth  t** 

•*  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  I  shouted  back. 

I  was  standing  on  the  forecastle  partially  shelterrd  by  the  bulwarks  from  the  showers  of 
spray  that  Ac w  half  mast  high,  as  the  frigate  plunged  and  struggled  against  the  head  «ea ;  and 
for  near  an  hour  1  wat  bed  ttiere  on  my  lonely  station,  listening  to  the  wild  roarings  of  the 
hurricane  as  it  rushed  through  the  ratlins,  or  peering  anxiously  into  the  impenetrable  gloon 
ahead.  The  shouts,  ihc  hurrying,  the  trampling  of  feet,  and  the  bustle  of  the  vain  aiiempt 
to  rescue  the  drowning  man  had  long  since  subsided,  and  a  deathly  stillness  hung  over  the 
^hoost  deserted  decks,  broken  only  by  the  tread  of  one  of  the  watch,  or  the  low,  plaintive 
wail  of  the  passing  tempest.  The  wind  overhead  wn  tearing  by,  moaning  and  shrieking 
through  the  rigging,  as  if  a  thousand  unearthly  beings  mourned  in  the  storm,  their  wild  cries 
now  ringing  audibly  in  my  ear,  and  now  dying  away  in  a  melancholy  cadence  to  leeward. 
Arooiid  all  nas  darkness.^  The  huge  foremast  behind  me  seemed  to  lose  iCseif  in  a  black 
cloud  above,  and  tiie  batile  lantern  at  my  side  threw  its  struggling  beams  a  few  feet'faintiy 
out  and  then  spent  them  in  a  vain  attempt  to  penetrate  the  thick  gloom.  In  vain  I  straintd 
my  e>ea  into  the  obscurity  ahead.  Nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  white  caps  of  the  billows 
flashing  in  the  gloom,  or  the  dtirk  shadow  of  some  wav^  huger  than  its  fellows,  heaved 
omiuourly  up  agaiitst  the  midnight  feky.  At  times  when  the  lightning  streamed  out,  sheeting 
the  ru-h  ng  waters  with  its  pale,  deaihly  light,  a  g^imp«e  might  be  caught  of  the  vast  arena 
of  ag  tated  waves,  tossing,  roaring,  foaming,  and  whirling  along  before  the  wind,  now  buried 
in  ciouds  of  fl>ing  spray,  and  now  rearing  their  white  h^s  up  frightfully  in  t)M  fcupematural 
glare.  But  whi-n  the  Ha^h  had  subsid«,d  all  became  wrapt  in  deeper  gloota  than  bei^>re, 
leaving  a  greenish  hue  tinging  every  thing  around,  and  crowds  of  wild,  mis-t>hapen  figures 
flitting  before  your  aching  eye^  Strange,  unearthly  tones  mingled  in  the  tempest,  and  wild 
voices  seemed  lo  call  and  be  answered  in  the  gloom ;  now  it  was  as  if  the  ery  of  the  drowned 
topman  was  rin^^ug  in  my  ears,  and  now  a  hundred  gibbering  fiends  echoed  his  despairing 
cry,  or  mocked  him  with  unearthly  laughter  as  they  swept  down  on  the  wings  of  the  gale. 
The  huUow  dash  of  the  waters  against  the  bows  of  the  ship  had  a  new  and  startling  tone  for 
-the  ear.  Even  the  thrashing  of  the  reef-poiuts  against  the  sail  lent  their  strange  nmstc  to  tlie 
mysierioos  sounds  around.  Not  a  voice  came  up  from  the  dark  and  seemingly  daMrted  decks; 
the  cries  of  tlie  watch  had  ceased  to  break  the  supernatural  silence  with  mortal  sounds;  the 
wild  tones  that  rung  around  wailed  more  aud  niore  mournfully  as  the  night  advanced,  and 
long  before  my  watch  was  up  I  was  awed,  subdued,  aud  thrilled  by  the  strange  feelings, 
almost  Sfiproaching  to  superstition,  at  my  heart 

Suddenly  I  ftlt  a  tap  on  my  shoulder  and  old  TaQVail  stood  beside  me.  He  was  a  wenther 
beaten  tar,  with  the  froat  of  aixty  winters  on  his  brow,  and  one  who  hud  served  in  the  early 
navy  of  our  country  during  her  first  struggle  for  independence.  No  man  on  board  was  moru 
respecieJ.  He  was  on  most  points  an  oracle,  few  could  splice  a  rope  better,  or  sooner  unhand 
a  sail,  or  tell  a  tougher  yam  under  the  bulwarks.  His  face  was  usual  y — ^rough  and  sunburnt 
a«  it  was — lit  up  by  a  pleasant  smile ;  but  now  there  was  something  so  singular  about  it  as 
the  dim  light  of  the  battle  lantern  gleamed  across  its  rugged  front  that  I  started  involuntarily. 

<*  An  awful  niffht,  Mr.  Donforih,  the  spirits  of  the  storm  are  arouaed,  and  the  Lord 
Almif  hty  is  abroad  in  his  maje»tv." 

The  deep,  earnest  solemnity  of  the  old  sailor,  chia;cd  in  with  my  own  thoughts,  and  I  an- 
swered, 

**  Yes,  it  is  a  fearful  night.  Many  a  poor  f  jUow  will  say  his  last  prayer  before  mnmtng, 
flmd  many  a  wife  that  is  now  sleeping  sweetly  wiil  rise  up  a  widow.  The  God  of  heaven,  .n 
Ilia  merey,  protect  the  widow  and  the  fiuherless !" 
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**  .hnen  /"  said  die  deep,  startling  ▼oice  of  the  old  MaiDUi  as  he  bared  his  white  locks  to 
the  tf^mpect. 

There  was  a  paose  of  anme  minntes,  during  which  my  hi»art  was  too  full  of  iiseltnga  of  the 
Oee^st  awe  to  speak.  The  old  man  seemed  to  be  lost  in  the  same  sensations.  At  last  be 
broke  the  silence,  but  in  a  low  and  solemn  tone. 

••  Did  you  know  Jack  Danson,  sir?** 

**  Was  it  Jack  then  that  was  lost  T*  said  I  in  some  surprise,  **  poor  fellow,  he  was  as  bold 
•nd  sallant  a  lad  as  erer  loosened  a  fore-toji-sail.*' 

**  You  may  well  say  that,"  answered  the  old  man  moumfally.  **  I  've  known  him  from  a 
lad,  and  we  *Te  been  messmates  for  the  last  ten  years.  By  day  and  night,  in  Ktorm  or  calm, 
with  fair  weather  or  ibui,  in  battle  or  out  of  it,  we  'eve  been  always  together,  till  I  loved  him 
«8  a  son,  and  the  lad,  I  believe,  sir,''  and  hi>re  his  rough  voice  grew  thick,  '*  loved  me  as  his 
own  Cither.  We  trod  the  same  watch,  and  shared  our  mras  together.  I  was  once  wrecked 
with  him,  sir,  and  we  both  lived  for  three  days  on  a  biscuit  we  broke  between  us.  We  've 
fought  together,  and  when  I  was  wounded  he  tended  me  like  a  nurse.  He  was  such  a  hearty 
lad  too,  but  be  *s  gone— be  's  gone — young  and  active,  and  happy,  the  wide  8t*a  has  swallow- 
ed him,  while  I  am  left  here  an  old  shattered  hulk — why  was  n't  it  I  ?"  and  the  old  man 
paused,  while  his  strong  frame  shook  with  emotion;  but  directly  he  continaed,  **  he  'd  a  sort 
of  forboding,  sir,  of  hiii  fate.  I  tried  to  laugh  it  out  of  him  no  later  than  last  night, — but  the 
mark  was  upon  him,  his  watch  was  ap,  his  log  was  run  out — did  yuu  ever  lose  a  friend,  Mr. 
Danforthl" 

The  question  was  put  so  unexpectedly,  and  contrasted  so  touchingly  with  the  events  of  the 
evening  and  the  awful  aoenes  aroand,  that  it  atnick  at  once  to  my  heart,  and  called  up  the 
memoriea  of  the  early  dead. 

<*  I  have.  TafTrail,"  said  I,  grasping  his  homy  hand.  "  God  knows  I  've  not  forgotten  how 
terrible  a  thing  it  is." 

**  I  thought  so,"  answered  the  aged  reaman,  ** for  yon  alwiys  seemed  diOerent from  the 
other  young  gentlemen,  as  if  you  had  a  heart  like,  and  could  feel  for  a  desolate  old  man." 

**  There  is  nothing  like  somiw  to  teach  us  sympathy,"  said  I, — **bot  this  poor  fellow,  he 
had  a  mother  and  sister  whom  I  understood  he  supported— what  will  become  of  them  1  alas!" 

**  They  shall  never  want  while  I  've  a  shot  in  the  locker,  or  a  timber  of  this  old  bull  hangs 
together,"  ferventiy  ejaculated  the  old  man ;  and  J  lancied  I  felt  a  hut  tear  fall  upon  my  hand, 
«8  he  raised  the  cufi'of  fais  monkey  jacket  and  hastily  drew  it  acro«s  his  eyes.  '*  I  once  had 
a  sister  myself,  sir,  and  I  know  how  hard  a  time  't  woukl  have  be?n  for  her,  had  I  left  her 
penniless  by  death.  8he  was  a  sweet  and  lovely  being,  sir,  too  pinre,  and  holy,  and  heavenly 
for  this  sinful  world  of  ours,  and  so  her  Father  called  her  awny  to  his  bosom.  She  's  been 
in  the  celd  earth  this  forty  years, — and  since  then  I  've  never  had  one  to  love  me  till  Jack  and 
I  met  I  remember  how  1  used  to  hear  her  afterward,  in  the  still,  lonely  wstches  of  the 
night,  whispering  to  me  in  that  sweet  voice,  with  which  she  wtmld  ran  weeping  into  my 
arras  sAer  a  cruize.  Many  a  long  night,  when  no  mortal  ear  was  nigh,  I  've  heard  her  in  the 
low  wind,  or  fiincied  I  saw  her  pale,  sweet  face  gliding  by,  in  the  moonlight,  over  the  solitary 
fleas.  But  it  'a  all  gone  now.  I  've  not  heard  it  for  year»."  He  pauMd,  and  then  added 
mournfully,  «« it's  not  often,  sir,  these  old  memories  come  acrosii  on<',  but  at  times  they  vUl 
tear  up  aa  old  roan's  heart  Thank  God,  my  time 's  nigh  up,  the  old  ship  gets  more  ricketty 
every  dny,  the  spars  will  by  and  bye  go  by  the  board,  and  then  obi  Tom  Talfrail,  will  part 
his  cable  at  last.  It  do  n't  nttter,  when  that  day  comes,  whether  the  shell  is  launched  fr<im 
the  grating,  or  follows  poor  Jack  Danson  over  the  beam." 

For  a  moment  neither  of  us  spoke.  The  old  seaman  stopped  under  the  pressure  of  his 
feelings,  sad  I  felt  that  sympathy  would  be  best  expressed  in  »ileuoe.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  seamen  are  always  thoughtless,  and  that  sorrow  never  lies  for  a  moment  in  their  harden- 
ed besoms,  but,  believe  me,  it  is  a  libel  on  the  best  and  noblest  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  a 
human  breast!  In  the  calm,  in  the  storm,  in  the  battle,  in  the  revel,  and  by  the  dying  couch, 
in  every  mood  and  condition  of  life,  I  hat-e  seen  them,  and  ever  found  them  the  same.  And 
now,  as  I  stood  there  on  that  lonely  forecastle,  listening  to  the  warm  feelings,  gashing  from 
that  old  man's  soni,  I  felt  that  forty  years  of  toil  and  tempest  had  not  froten  over  the  me- 
mories of  his  early  days. 

<  *'  I  bonder  if  it 's  true,  sir,"  said  he  in  a  calmer  voice  after  a  pause,  <*  what  they  say  about 
flpirits  visiting  their  old  friends;  I  've  alwaya  thought  so,  sir,  and  it 's  not  agin  reason,  though 
it  may  be  agin  book-lamin  that  the  great  creator  suffers  the  dead  to  hold  companionship  with 
the  living.  I  'm  sure  I  've  often  heerd  'em  in  the  night-watches.  It 's  an  awful  storm  abroad, 
sir,  and  there  be  strange  voices  on  the  gale,  harki — did  you  hear  that,  sirl"  snd  the  old  man 
auddenly  sank  his  voice  to  the  lowcet  whisper,  and  clutched  my  arm  esgerly,  as  a  faint,  hot 
wild,  unearthly  cry  seemed  to  shoot  out  of  the  gloom  ahead,  wail  mournfully  by  us,  and 
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then  die  away  to  leeward  in  moianclioly  notta.  I  was  not  snpentitions,  but  I  have  often  seen 
tights  to  make  me  shiTer;  and  now  the  old  man's  affrighted  looks,  the  conTersation  of  the 
last  half  hoar,  and  the  seemingljr  saperoalurai  agencies  in  the  winds  around,  contributed  to 
fill  me  with  an  awe  and  bewilderment  nearly  equal  to  his  own,  as  tins  strange  wail  once 
again  went  mourning  bj.  Aa  its  last  note  sank  awaj  in  the  gloom  astern,  I  almost  fanded 
I  distinguished  the  voice  of  the  lost  mariner,  as  when  he  swept  by  me  with  his  dying  shriek. 

«  Did  you  hear  it  then,  sir  V  gasped  old  Taffirail,  •*  is  n't  it  kia  voice  1  The  Lord  help  us 
from  our  sins ! — I  wonder  if  the  dead  sail;  sirl — but  look  there— -look  there  f"  and  he  pointed 
with  his  quivering  finger  over  the  starboard  bow,  where  a  white  object  for  an  instant  could 
be  aeen  flitting  along,  and  thai  as  suddenly  disappearing  like  a  whiff  of  snow-white  smoke 
blown  away  l^  the  winds ;  while  the  tempest  howled  wilder  than  ever  around  us,  and  a  huge 
wave  breaking  over  our  bows,  buried  its  cold  spray  as  high  as  the  yard  arm  in  showers  above 
us.  I  was  startled.  I  could  not  discredit  our  united  eye-sight,  and  I  believed  it  impossible 
for  any  ship  to  come  in  such  (rightful  proprinquity  to  us  witiiout  running  us  aboard.  I  felt 
awed,  chiliad,  bewildered.  The  darkness,  meanwhile,  was  as  impenetrable  as  ever,  the  light- 
ning no  longer  streamed  at  intervals  over  the  white  waste,  and  we  were  laboring  and  straining 
in  &e  vortex  and  quivering  at  every  leap  our  maddened  frigate  took.  Again  the  old  man 
clutched  my  arm  convulsively,  and  1  saw  the  white  speotre-looking  sail,  open  like  a  sea  guU*s 
wing  in  the  gloom  ahead,  and  then  as  instantaneously  vanbh,  as  though  it  were  foam  flung 
firam  some  giant  wave.  It  could  not  be  a  vessel, — ^the  thought  was  madness.  I  had  heard 
of  wild  stories  and  strange  sights  at  sea,  but  here  was  one  that  taught  me  to  laugh  at  a 
sailor's  superstitions  no  more.  Again  it  re-appeared  as  if  shooting  across  our  forefoot,  again 
the  hardy  old  tar  grasped  me  by  the  arm,  and  again  that  lone,  startling,  anearthly  cry  rung 
fearfully  upon  the  gale,  ris'mg  over  all  the  tumult  of  the  tempest  and  lifting  up  its  melancholy 
wail  like  a  warning  from  the  tomb. 

**  Ahoy,  there,"  I  shouted,  struggling  against  the  wild  feelings  that  were  stealing  over  me, 
and  resolved  to  discover  whether  ti&is  strange  visitant  was  of  earthly  kind  or  no,  *«  ahoy,  what 
sail  is  that  close  on  the  weather  bow  1" 

My  voioe  rang  out  sharply  over  the  blackened  waters,  bit  though  I  listened  for  some  mo- 
monts  not  a  sound  could  be  heard  in  reply.  The  old  man  too  stood  by  my  side,  reverently 
baring  his  grey  hairs  to  the  breeze,  and  gazing  earnestly  after  the  vanii^ied  apparition,  at  he 
leaned  forward  over  the  bulwarks  with  his  hand  to  his  ear  to  catch  the  slightest  sound.  None 
for  a  moment  came.  Then  rose  up  again  that  supernatural  cry,  chilling 'the  blood  at  my 
heart,  and  making  my  nerves  shiver  with  strange  affright  as  it  went  by  on  the  ruling  night 
breeze.  At  the  same  moment  the  mysterious  sail  opened  a  point  more  abeam,  and  flash- 
ing a  second  broadly  in  the  darkness,  died  avray  again  in  the  impenetrable  gloom.  I  was 
p^ectly  amazed.  I  could  not  discredit  the  eridence  of  my  senses,  but  my  better  reason 
struggled  long  against  the  conclusion  they  would  lead  me  to.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we 
were  lying  into  the  wind,  and  that  tho  strange  sail,  if  sail  it  was,  had  first  appeared  on  the 
lee-bow  and  then  shot  directly  aeroes  our  track  right  into  the  wind's  eye,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out seeming  to  lessen  her  distance  from  us,— a  manceuvre,  which  the  most  inexperienced 
reader  will  see  to  be  impoiaible  for  any  veosel  to  accomplish.  Yet,  if  eye-eight  was  to  be 
credited,  it  had  been  done.  The  s(range  ciy,  too,  established  the  presence  of  the  singular 
visitant  What  could  I  believe  t  The'  superstitions  of  the  sailors  were  fresh  in  my  mind, 
and,  as  I  turned  toward  the  old  man  beside  me,  he  eiaculated  in  a  solemn  tone, 

**  I  'ra  thankful  there 's  a  Ood  in  heaven,"  **  them 's  not  mortal  voices,  nor  are  they  sinless 
souls  that  sail  that  craft" 

i*  By I  impiourly  exclaimed,  making  a  desperate  effi>rt  to  ahake  off  my  rising  be- 
wilderment and  terror,  <*  there  goes  the  spec^  oaU  again,— who 's  that  craft,  ahoy  t — ^hall 
back  or  i 'II  fire  1" 

**  Young  man,  take  not  the  name  of  God  in  vain  at  this  awful  hour,"  said  old  Taffrail, 
with  stem  solemnity.  I  answered  not  but  springing  to  a  musket  I  fired  a  point  abeam  of 
where  the  apparition  had  last  appeared.  The  same  melancholy  wail  came  back  in  reply,  the 
wind  tore  cra^ingly  by  seeming  to  join  in  the  requiem,  a  hundred  wild  voices  went  past 
on  the  breeze,  and  over  all,  ringing  fearfully  in  my  ear,  rose  the  death  shriek  of  the  loit  for e* 
top-mjn.  I  could  stand  no  more,  but  staggering  back,  I  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  the 
awe-struck  ok!  man. 

The  mind  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  who  shall  penetrate  its  mysterious  workings  t  At 
first  I  had  been  less  startled  by  this  strange  appearance  than  old  Taffi^l,  but  as  moment  afler 
moment,  and  trial  after  trial  had  added  to  my  suspicions,  until  they  amounted  to  absolute 
certainty,  the  control  T  possessed  over  my  faculties  gradually  diminished,  until  when  I  use- 
lessly fired  at  the  spectral  shadow  and  fell  staggering  back ;  my  brain  was  in  a  whiri  of 
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•miteAding  bewildermeDt  and  OMdneaB.    It  paaied  oS,  however,  «lino«t  aa  inatentaneontly  u 
it  had  came  on. 

<*  F^Kward  there— what  '■  the  matter  to  windward  V  hailed  the  officer  of  the  watch  from 
the  quarter  deck. 

I  was  just  recovering,  and  the  sound  fell  on  me  like  one  awaking  from  alerp.  As  the 
hail  came  struggling  against  the  wind  I  made  a  desperate  eflbrt  to  aiouse,  and  collecting  mj; 
reeling  faculties  I  shoatcd  back> 

"  I  thought — I  saw — a  sail,  sir,  nearlv  abeam." 

'<  A  sail ! — has  any  one  else  seen  it  1 

<*  Yes,  sir,"  said  a  look-out  near  the  main.  <*  I  caught  sight  of  it  just  as  Mr.  Danfortb 
fired." 

«  Where  did  you  first  see  it,  Mr.  Danlbrth  1"  said  the  officer  of  the  deck. 

**  On  the  starboard  bow— standing  right  across  our  track." 

*'It  's  but  an  illusion — Main  there,  did  yoa  see  it  too  !" 

•*  No,  sir,  but  Tosn  Bates  saw  it, — and  he  says  as  how  it 's  the  Flying  Dutchman,"  eon- 
tinued  the  look-out  in  a  whisper, 

**  Silence !"  thundered  the  officer  of  the  deck,  **  and  mind  yonr  eye  to  windward — *<  then 
taming  to  me  he  arted,  <*how  does  it  look  ahead,  Mr.  l!)anfoTth  1" 

**  Wild  as  a  whirlpool  and  black  as  a  wolfs  mouth ;  the  sky  lifts  a  little  now,  sir,  over  the 
weather  bow«" 

**  Lifts  !**  said  the  old  man,  with  thrilling  emphasis,  at  my  aide.  **  Yes,  sir,  it 's  brightening 
right  over  where  iheif  disappeared.  God  preserve  us!  fur  there 's  a  squall  tearing  down  upon 
vs  like  a  whirlwind,"  and  motioning  across  his  body  he  pointed  to  a  thin  belt  of  light  in  the 
distant  horiion,  over  the  spot  where  the  strange  sail  bad  ju6t  vanished.  The  vessel  was  no 
more  to  be  seen.    Had  it  been  there  we  could  not  have  missed  it. 

*'  We  have  seen  that  to-night  to  make  us  well  nigh  afeerd,  Mr.  Danforth, — ^we  do  n*t  know 
what 's  ou  the  seas,  or  who  has  commission  to  sail  agin  a  hurricane  like  this.  You  hailed 
Vm,  sir,  and  we  're  reaphig  it  already, — look  there !"  he  said  in  that  low,  solemn  tone,  that 
bad  already  thrice  thrilled  me  to  the  soul. 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  Ms  mouth  before  the  wind,  which  was  a  point  or  two  on  the 
weather  bow,  screamed  out  an  instant  in  wilder  agony,  and  then  moaning  sadly,  died  away, 
as  if  blown  out;  while  a  few  moments  of  supernatural  stillness  ensued,  during  which  the  dark 
curtain  of  clouds  a(>eam  of  us  was  suddenly  lifted  up  and  a  spectral  lightness  flung  over  the 
stormy  seas,  disclosing  the  agitated  vortex  before  and  around  us,  and  casting  into  bold  relief 
the  huge,  dark  billows  that  rose,  hke  the  bosom  of  a  panting  monster  heaved  against  the  sky. 
This  second  of  bodiog  stillness  had  scarcely  passed,  before  a  low  wail  rose  and  died  away  hi 
the  distance,  as  if  it  were  the  lamentation  of  some  ipirit  of  the  storm ;  then  came  a  melan- 
choly moan,  gradually  deepening  as  it  neared  us,  until  it  was  lost  in  the  wild  roar  of  the 
hurricane,  that  rushing  ruthlessly  along,  levelled  the  waves  before  its  resistless  fury,  marking 
its  track  with  a  line  of  driving  foam,  and  bursting  at  last  upon  the  devoted  ship  abeam,  tore, 
screamed,  and  howled  through  the  rigging,  buiying  us  to  the  lee-scuppers,  as  it  bowed  our 
tall  masts  like  willow  wands  to  the  water.    I  had  but  time  to  shout, 

**  Meet  it  with  the  helm — in  with  every  rag— away  there  all,"  before  the  vast  iabnc  was 
lying  almost  on  her  beam  ends,  while  torrents  of  water  poured  over  her  sides  and  down  into 
her  waist  A  minute  more  and  she  seemed  settling  forever :  and  wild  cries  rose  up  and  rung 
along  her  decks,  as  the  startled  crew,  aroused  from  their  hammocks,  rushed  tumultuously  up 
the  gangway, — while  the  rapid  orders  of  the  quarter  deck  mingling  with  the  roarings  of  the 
tempest  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  boatswain's  pipe  produced  a  tumult,  that  Feemed  the 
forerunner  of  inevitable  destruction.  At  last  she  seemed  to  heave  a  little,  she  rolled  heavily 
from  her  prostrated  situation,  and  was  just  beginoiug  like  a  jaded  courser  t«>  urge  slewly 
ahead,  when  a  crack  buder  thnn  thunder  was  heard  above,  and  the  huge  topsail  torn  from  its 
fastenings  and  whipped  into  shreds,  streamed  out  a  moment  from  the  mast  and  then  went 
like  a  snow  flake  down  the  wind.  The  ship  staggered,  reeled  and  fell  dead  into  the  trough. 
A  stifled  shriek,  as  of  a  hundred  men,  roee  partially  upon  the  gale,  but  the  stem  discipline  of 
a  man-of>war  forbid  it  to  find  full  vent    I  gave  up  all  for  lost 

*•  Hard  up,  quarter  master,  hard  up !"  thundered  the  old  Commodore,  making  his  appear 
anoe  at  this  emergency.    His  voice  filled  us  all  with  hope  and  energy. 

**  Hard  up  it  is,"  growled  the  veteran  at  the  binnacle. 

<*  Does  she  come  round  yet  t" 

•*  Not  jet,  air,— she  's  as  dead  as  a  log." 

There  was  no  chanoe  for  ua  unless  to  cut  away  our  masts.  It  was  a  dreadful  nacessi^,  as 
ft  would  force  us  to  give  up  our  cruize  and  disable  us  in  case  of  emergency.    But  it  was  our 
only  hope. 
2* 
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«  A  way  thore,  botrden,  with  your  axei — itand  by  to  eot  away  the  hnyadU  of  the  mixseo 
rigsin?/'  thundered  the  Commodore. 

The  men  darted  to  their  duty,  each  one  holdini;  by  a  rope  at  the  aeaa  poured  in  oetaracts 
over  our  sides.  A  minute  the  old  man  paused  before  he  gave  the  order  to  make  a  wreck  of 
his  darling  frigate,  and  then  came  in  a  thick  voice,  full  of  pent  ap  emotions,  the  loud 
eommand,  '' 

«  Cut  away  there— sharp— sharper,  my  lads!"  and  we  heard  the  dull  strokes  of  the  axes, 
the  crack,  the  crash,  and  the  mast  with  all  ito  beautiful  hamper  went  a  wreck  over  our  quarter. 

It  was  an  awful  moment  th^t  ensued.  The  ship  groaned  audibly,  and  seemed  powerless; 
she  was  apparently  settling  faster  into  the  water  than  before ;  and  six  hundred  men  holding 
their  breath  in  the  agony  of  suspense,  drew  a  long  respiration  and  gave  up  all  for  lost.  Mean* 
while,  the  surges  rolled  over  and  into  her,  as  if  already  revelling  in  their  prey,  and  deluges 
of  white,  frothy  foam  swept  whirling  along  her  decks.  All  felt  diat  life  depended  on  that 
fninute.  Many  a  wild  prayer  rose  up  then,  from  lips  that  had  not  prayed  for  years,  and  many 
a  poor  iather  groaned  as  he  thought  of  his  distant  little  ones,  and  ^aw  no  hope  of  his  ever 
pressing  them  to  his  heart  again.  One, — two, — three  seconds  slowly  crept  by,  a  dead  feeling 
of  hopelessness  came,  crushing  the  hearts  of  all,  when  suddenly  I  felt  the  tempest  shtfUng 
mare  afb,  and  at  the  same  instant,  the  old  Commodore  at  the  binnacle,  shoutedVlearly  through 
the  hurricane, 

**  She  pays  off— God  Almighty  be  praised  for  his  mercy  !**  and  trembling  irresolutely  a 
second,  her  bows  fell  rapidly  away,  ahe  whirled  around  on  her  heel,  tnd  gathering  headway 
as  the  tempest  struck  her  aft,  rolled,  struggled  and  plunged  for  a  cable's  length,  and  then 
drove  like  a  race  horse  before  the  gale.  Despite  the  discipline  of  the  service,  a  wild  shout  of 
xninvled  thankfulness  and  joy  roared  from  six  hundred  voices  on  that  stormy  sky. 

**  Clear  away  the  wreck,"  thundered 'the  Commmodore,  after  the  momentary  tumult  had 
subsided.  **  Mr.  Sands,  you  'II  have  out  the  storm  stay  sail  and  scud  her  till  morning.  Get 
her  a  little  neat,  but  by  all  means  tight,  and  then  pipe  all  hands  down  again,  for  the  poor  fel- 
lovrs  are  wearied  and  want  rest  Ah !  Mr.  Danforth,  is  that  you  t"  for  my  watch  was  just 
relieving,  and  I  had  come  aft  « I  *ve  to  thank  you  for  the  part  you  acted  to-night ;  you  first 
saw  the  squall  coming  up,  and  had  all  been  as  quick  as  you,  we  might  have  be^n  saved  ihU" 
and  he  pointed  mournfully  to  the  stomp  of  the  mizxen  mast  *•  I  knew  your  father,  and  i 
gallanter  man  never  fought  for  his  country.  You  're  worthy  to  be  hie  son.  Had  n't  it  been 
for  you,  tardily  as  they  obeyed  you,  we  should  have  been  in  eternity  before  new.  God  bless 
you,  I  envy  you  your  dreams  to^ieht,"  and  the  noble  old  man  grasping  my  hand,  gave  it  a 
pressure  that  I  shall  never  forget  With  a  tumult  of  various  feeHngs  I  descended  the  gangway. 
The  danger  we  had  just  escaped,  the  mysterious  appearances  of  the  preceding  hour,  and  the 
coming  of  the  squall  out  of  the  grave  of  the  spectiid  sail,  all  lent  their  influence  to  thrill, 
etigger,  and  bewilder  my  mind,  and  sent  me  to  my  hammock  in  silent  awe  and  gratitoile.  I 
toseed  about  for  a  few  unea^  moments,  but  worn  qut  nature  at  last  triumphed,  and  I  fell  into 
the  deep  sleep  of  a  tired  seaman. 

When  morning  dawned  the  gale  was  rapidly  subsiding,  but  the  long  waves  still  rolled 
mouutain  high  around,  heaving  their  vast  bulk  away  into  the  sky,  and  then  sinking  fearfully 
down  into  the  abyss  beneath  us.  As  the  day  advanced  the  swell  became  longer,  and  the  huge 
billows  seemed  to  run  a  furlong  in  length,  rolling  their  dark  heads  like  unquiet  monsters 
along,  now  crested  with  the  white  spray  that  glittered  in  the  sunshine,  and  now  sullenly 
raising  their  dark  shadows  in  bold  relief  against  pie  far-off  heavens.  Away  in  the  distancti 
the  horizon  was  flashing  with  a  line  of  foam.  A  few  light,  fleecy  clouds  scudded  across  the 
■ky,  and  a  sea  bird  here  and  there  could  be  seen  skimming  along  the  caps  of  the  biltowe,  or 
shooting  with  its  white  wing  up  into  the  dark  blue  sky.  Not  a  sail  was  in  sight  Our  can- 
vass was  spread  in  clouds  above  us,  every  thing  on  board  was  taut  and  neat  end  the  sailors, 
gathered  forward  in  groups,  were  laughing  gaily  as  they  recounted  old  yams,  and  looked 
forward  U  a  speedy  prize.  All  around  seemed  bright  The  breeze  sung  pleasantly  through 
the  cordage,  the  sunshine  played  merrily  upon  the  waters,  and  the  joyous  foeling  that  always 
follows  a  storm,  pervaded  every  one  on  board. 

As  I  stood  upon  tho  quarter-deck  loekmg  idly  upon  the  horizon,  the  events  of  the  last  night 
recurred  to  me  as  the  incidents  of  a  dream.  I  recalled  the  stirring  ezcitement,  the  lost  fore- 
top-man.  the  conversation  with  the  old  man,  the  singular  appearance  of  the  strange  sail,  and 
its  my«teriou4  disappearance,  until  it  seemed  as  if  I  stood  in  a  magic  circle,  where  all  these 
shadowy  incidents  came  and  went  before  roe  like  the  figures  in  a  pattoraraa.  I  tried  to  believe 
them  imaginary,  but  there  was  the  lost  roizzen-mast;  and  poor  Jack  Danson  had  not  answer* 
ed  to  his  name  that  morning.  The  strange  sail  stilt  remained  unezplained.  All  was  doubt, 
while  one  or  two  of  my  brother  mids  waggishly  charged  me  with  being  <«  fou,"  and  seeing 
doable.  The  sailors,  however, — at  least  such  as  heard  of  it,  had  but  one  mind  on  the  sabjed. 
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and  long  before  the  neroiDg  watch  wm  op,  thej  bad  come  to  tbecondoiioa  that  the  ■trange 
•ail  on  oar  bow  waa  nothing  more  nor  lest  than  The  Flying  Dutchman,  or  at  leaat  one  of 
the  smaller  craft  of  that  old  chap,  Davy  Jones. 

By  suniet  the  sea  was  well  down,  the  breeze  had  fallen  moderately,  and  with  all  sail  set 

we  were  running  for ^  the  nearest  neutral  port,  in  order  to  refit.    The  next  morning  we 

were  already  logged  many  a  good  knot,  and  the  men  were  about  being  piped  to  breakfast^ 
when  the  look-out  reported  a  strange  sail  to  windward. 

**  Is  the  eoflee  ready  V*  asked  the  Commodore. 

<«  It 's  in  the  coppers,  sir,  just  ready  to  be  served  ont" 

**  Very  well,  then  delay  it  a  while, — how  does  the  sail  look  now  t"  aaid  he,  hailing  the  ]oek* 
oat 

-  She  's  an  armed  schooner,  I  jodge,  sir,  coming  down  afore  the  wind,  with  every  thing 
drawing,  sir." 

**  Let  th'e  ship  be  hanleit  close,  then,  Mr.  Jackson,"  said  the  Commodore,  turning  to  the 
officer  of  the  deck,  "  pat  on  as  mnch  more  as  she  wUl  carry,  and  dien  pipe  the  men  to  break- 
fast— by  that  time  we  shall  bo  able  to  make  something  more  oat  of  her." 

The  shrill  whistle  of  the  boatswain  sammoned  the  men  to  their  doty,  the  sails  were  close- 
haaled,  the  helm  pat  hard  down,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  we  were  beating  right  into  the  wind's 
eye,  and  iinging  the  spray  to  the  fore-mast  yard  arm,  as  we  thumped^against  the  waters. 

**  How  does  she  bear  now,"  said  tfato  old  veteran,  re-appearing  on  dedc,  and  as  he  said  so 
he  lifted  bis  glass  for  a  moment  to  his  eye.  **  Ah,  If  r.  Jackson,  it 's  not  a  prize  yet— it 's  the 
gallant  little  8T0KM." 

<*  So  it  ill,  sir,"  answered  the  lieateniant,  as  he  took  the  glass  from  his  eye.  ''I  might  as 
well  then  not  open  the  magazine." 

**  Hardly,  sir,"  said  the  Commodore  with  a  smile,  ^bnt  hoist  the  signal  to  commnnicate. 
Let  her  come  to  under  oor  lee." 

The  gan  was  fired,  the  signal  flattered  aloft,  and  directly  the  answering  bunting  shot  up 
to  the  roast  head  of  the  trim  little  crsft  to  windward,  and  soon  afterward  «he  shifted  her 
course  a  point  or  two  and  stealing  swiftly  along,  like  some  erial  spirit  of  the  deep,  glided 
across  our  bows,  wore  round,  and  seemingly  without  mortal  agency,— for  her  decks  were 
almost  bare,— came  up  into  the  wind  until  her  sails  were  shaking.  A  moment  after,  a  boat 
shot  from  her  sides,  danced  a  few  minutes  on  the  waters,  and  directly  after  her  captain 
ascended  our  side  and  was  ushered  into  the  cabin. 

^DiekDanforth!" 

«* Harry  Ii vine!" 

The  personage  I  thus  addressed  was  a  middy  from  the  schooner,  and  in  him  I  unexpected- 
ly recogni^  an  oUl  schoolmate  I  had  parted  with  some  four  years  before.  He  was  much 
younger  than  myself,  but  we  bad  always  been  great  cronies,  and  oor  unexpected  meeting 
was,  therefore,  full,  of  pleasure  to  us  both.  We  soon  lost  oorselves  in  old  times,  and  I  had 
already  got  him  down  into  our  mess  room,  snd  was  bringing  out  the  old  jug,  when  a  brother 
middy  poked  his  head  into  the  room  and  said, 

**  Danfonlv  the  skipper  **  been  after  you  these  trn  minutes,  we  Vc  hardly  known  where  you 
were,*^f  11  do  the  agreeable  to  Mr.  Irvine  till  you  come  back,-»Jamaica  or  brandy,  sir  ?-» 
push  the  bottle,"  and  with  the  easy  fiimiliarity  of  a  sailor,  he  took  a  seat  on  the  locker,  and 
plunged  at  once  into  conversation  with  his  new  companion. 

Wondering  what  might  be  the  cause  of  this  sudden  inquliy  I  hurried  from  the  mess-room, 
and  soon  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  aged  Commodore.  He  had  been  busily  engaged  with 
Captain  Drew,  the  commander  of  the  schooner,  and  the  table  before  them  was  garnished 
with  a  bottle  of  wine,  a  few  glasses,  aad  strewed  with  maps,  and  charts.  At  my  entrance  he 
addreMcd  himself  to  me.    He  alwsys  went  right  to  the  point. 

**  Mr.  Danforth  I  have  sent  for  you  to  oiler  you  the  refusal  of  a  cruize  with  Captain  Drew. 
We  are  so  disabled  that  we  shall  have  to  make  the  next  neutral  port,  and  shall  not  be  able 
to  get  to  sea  for  a  month  at  least  Meanwhile,  the  Guinea  Coa^t  will  be  left  wholly  free 
from  our  Cruizers,  unless  I  despatch  The  Storm  there.  This  I  have  resolved  to  do.  I  shall 
draft  fifty  men  from  our  crew  and  add  them  to  yours,"  said  he,  turnbg  to  Captain  Drew, 
**  and  with  that  number  you  will  be  able  to  boaid  the  stoutest  Indiaman  you  may  meet,  be- 
side being  strong  enoHgh  to  venture  a  skirmisli  with  men-of-war  of  even  heavier  metal  than 
yourselves.  I  shall,  however,  only  spare  you  one  of  our  youngsters,  and,"  turning  again  to 
roe,  **  if  I  have  not  mistaken  your  character,  Mr.  Danforth,  it  will  not  bo  your  fault  if  that 
one  is  not  you.    Is  it  so  t" 

It  was  the  very  thing  I  would  have  wished.  I  knew  amid  the  crowds  of  youngsters  on 
board  the  frigato,  there  was  but  litMe  chance  for  distinction,  and  less  for  promotion.  Besides, 
Captain  Drew  was  a  daring,  chivalrous  seaaian,  and  no  man  could  sail  with  him  long  with- 
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out  hftTimg  pteatj  to  do.  Hk  little  craft  wu  like  a  tatVah  hope,  the  poet  of  honor  and  the 
resort  of  brave  men,  and  the  offisr  of  the  Commodore  was  therefore  highly  complimentary. 
Moreover,  Harry  Irvine  and  I  should  be  meMmates.    I  at  once  agreed  to  go. 

*'  Well  then,"  he  continued,  <'  I  trust  yon  will  ever  be  as  fearless  and  a^  watchful  as  I  have 
found  you  to  be.  Remember,  your  advaBcement  in  the  profession  you  have  chosen  will  de- 
pend upon  yourself,  and  I  have  now  given  yon  an  opportunity  by  which,  if  you  but  do  your 
duty  with  a  tithe  of  the  asdduity  which  you  lately  displayed,  you  cannot  lail  to  distinguish 
>ourself,  and  perhaps,"  continued  he,  smiling,  and  touching  my  shoulder,  **when  we  next 
meet  I  may  congratulate  you  on  having  obtained  promotion.  You  will  be  the  oldest  midship* 
man  on  beard,  and  if  you  disttnguiidi  yourself  in  some  gallant  action,  it  may  not  be  a  very 
hopeless  case.    Captain,  I  believe  we  have  done,  but  a  glass  of  wine  before  we  part." 

i  felt  the  tears  welling  into  my  eyea,  and  a  quick,  choking  sensation  rising  into  my  throat, 
at  a  kindness  as  unusual  as  the  old  msn's,  and  raising  the  glass  to  my  lips,  I  hurriedly  drain- 
ed it,  and  then,  to  hide  my  emotions,  touched  my  hit  and  rushed  from  the  cabin.   • 

'*  Jiminy,  Dick,  what  '11  you  take  lor  your  place  1"  said  one  mid  of  the  crowd  gathered 
around  me  as  I  packed  up  my  traps. 

**  Split  my  timbers,  as  the  bo'sain  says,"  echoed  another,  ''but  you  *re  in  luck." 

**  Death's  heails  and  cross-bones!*'  laughed  a  wit,  *'I  think  I  see  you  already  gatetted  for 
promotion  into  the  other  world.    Captain  Drew,  takes  men  to  heaven  deacedly  (bat." 

**A  dollar  that  he  's  a  swab  in  a  year." 

**  Well,  lads,"  said  I,  as  they  announced  the  boat,  **  we  've  had  a  merry  cruiie  together, 
let 's  have  a  merry  parting !"  and  I  poured  out  a  brimmer. 

They  all  eagerly  did  the  same,  for  who  ever  knew  a  mid  to  refose  the  jog  1 

**  llie  mess— God  bless  it !"  said  I. 

**  Danforth !"  roared  my  companions  in  reply,  *'  drink  it  down,  hurrah !" 

And  so  we  parted. 

**  All  hands  make  sail,"  shouted  Csptain  Drew,  as  he  reached  the  deck  ef  The  Storm, 
''bring  her  up  into  the  wind,  and  now  for  Africa,"— and  before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  bad 
elapsed,  we  were  dashing  into  the  wind's  eye,  and  leaving  the  frigate  rapidly  to  leeward. 
Her  course  was  poon  altered,  and  she  was  seen  with  all  her  canvass  aloft,  standing  away  on 
the  larboard  track,  and  flitting  along  on  the  di>Unt  waves,  like  8«>ine  huge  water-fowl  skim- 
ming the  waters.    Long  before  noon  she  was  well  down  on  the  horizon. 

Philadelphia,  Jom  IGih,  )6J9. 


THE  JACOBITE'S  LAST  SONG. 

"  There  is  an  old  tradition  thst  a  Jacobite  Chevalier,  when  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head 
and  he  was  out  on  the  hills,  received  a  memento  from  his  betrothed.  A  few  hours  after  he 
was  set  upon  and  slain." 


KjcwtMBEn  thee,  Mary! 

Remember  thee  yet ! 
Thv  star  is  nl>ove  me. 

And  can  I  forget  ? 
It'*  watchers  at  even 

We  vowed  we  weuld 
I  gaze,  'till  from  heaven 

Thou  whisp'rest  to  me. 


Remember  thee,  Mary  I 

The  spoiler  hath  come, 
I  onee  had  broad  manors, 

I  now  have  no  home ; 
I  'ro  on  the  hills,  Isdy, 

The  storm  ragea  free, — 
But  wrapt  in  my  plsidie, 

I  dream,  love,  of  thee  ! 

Boitoo,  Jsae  3d,  1839. 


Remember  thee,  Mary ! 

My  henchmen  have  fled, 
My  king  is  an  exile. 

My  kindred  are  dead. 
They  've  sent  out  their  rangers 

To  bunt  me,  and  slay — 
But  what  are  life's  dangers 

Since  thou  art  away ! 

Remember  thee,  Mary ! 

Tlie  hound  has  my  track,-* 
I  hear  from  each  hill-side 

His  yell  echo  back — 
I  tAi  them  no  parley, 

Thu'  death  bows  ray  knee — 
Huua  for  Piincc  Charlie ! — 

One  sigh,  love,  for  thee ! 

H.  H.  T. 


KISSING    ONE^S    COUSIN. 


▲   YlilT  TO   THS  DOXICILB  OF  JZBIXT   8H0BT,  SSa* 


«  Ah,  Mr.  Editor,  thii  is  too  great  «n  honor— walk  in,  my  dear  air-^ohn,  a  chair  for  the 
Editor, — wheel  up  that  self-actor, — another  to  put  hi«  feet  on, — his  hat  and  cane-^" 

•<  Do  n*t  disturb  yourseli,  Mr.  Short, — do  n't  diitnrb  youraelC  I  see  you  *ve  got  your  trine 
«nd  your  meerKhaum — I  'm  just  in  time.*' 

**  Egad,  sir,  and  I  'm  glad  of  it— John,  a  meerschaum  for  the  Editor,  or  stay,  won't  you 
hare  my  East  Indian  hookah  t — it 's  delidous  to  smoke  thro* :— tell  the  butler  to  bring  up  a 
half  a  dozen  of  that  Maderia  that  was  corked  in  '93-— do  sit  down,  sr,  and  be  cozy  like— 
we  'U  hare  a  glorious  night  of  it,-— egad,  sir,  but  I  'm  honored— my  Tory  dear  sir,  your  health." 

*^  Your's,  Jeremr* — and  another  for  the  Blue-Stockings." 

<«  Ha !  ha ! — and  how  did  it  Uka,--eh,  my  boy  ?" 

**  Made  a  terrible  fuss,  Jeny, — ^roused  them  like  a  hire  of  bees — bun,  bun,  huts  we  had  it 
for  a  fortnight— anonymous  letters  by  the  bushels.  I  would  n't  have  cared  though  if  they  'd 
paid  the  po«tage,-r-bless  the  dear  souls,  here  's  to  them  again !" 

«  With  all  my  heart— and  I  wish  the  sweet  angels  were  here  to  pledge  ua— I  kiss  my  hand 
to  them." 

«  Talking  of  kissing,  I  declare !— why,  Jeny,  you  *re  as  bad  as  ever— you  're  second  only  to 
Johannes." 

«  Ah !  a  rare  foHow,  glorious  chap  was  that  same  Johannea— he  treated  of  it  like  a  adence 
— but,  egad,  sir,  he  did  n't  go  Mreti^A  his  sub^cot,  ha  forgot  the  greatest  of  att,'»-he  nerer  cs^ 
patiated  upon  kitsing  onc^$  cnunn !  We  're  old  men  now,  at  least  I  am,  and  can  apeak 
adrisedly, — but  high  or  low,  £ir  or  near,  in  cups  or  out  of  th^,  there 's  nothing  like  Kissiva 
ows^s  cousiir !  I  affirm  of  all  it  'a  the  most  deligfatAil.  Others  fight,  or  scream,  or  pout,  or 
grow  sullen,  but  a  cousin, — the  dear  things — always  take  it  half  coyly  and  half  kindly.  And 
then  they  do  blush  ao  I  By  the  bones  of  my  ancestors,  it 's  the  cream  of  them — 1  've  a  atory 
about  it  '11  convince  you— but  dg  fill  up  your  tumbler,  while  1  knock  the  neck  off  this  second 
bottle— '93,  glorioos.    Your  health  again,  sir ! 

Have  you  ever  kissed  your  cousin  1  No ! !  Do  it,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  before  you  say 
your  prayers  to-night.  Kissing !  Egad,  sir,  I  've  been  used  to  it  from  a  boy.  I  reaembw 
when  I  went  to  achool,  a  little,  sandy-haired,  big-pated  sharer,  with  a  head  fuH  of  mischief  and 
a  pocket  full  of  nuts,  how  I  used  to  have  some  little,  blue-eyed  favorite,  whom  I  always  gifted 
with  a  kiss  and  a  gingerbread^  aa  regularly  as  I  eat  my  brsak&st — There  were  two  sweet, 
little  girls— one  was  my  pretty  cousin — who  sat  each  aide  of  me  in  school,— «nd  when  the 
old  pedagogue  turned  his  blind  eye  toward  us — ^he  had  but  one  blinker  as  the  sailors  say — I 
used  to  steal  a  kiss  from  the  blnnhing  little  creature  on  one  aide,  and  so  make  the  opposite 
little  fairy  pout  and  look  half  jealous,  and  then  when  he  'd  turned  hia  back,  I  'd  kias  her  in 
turn,  and  all  would  be  right  again  there,  but  wrong  on  t'  other  side.  It  was  a  nice  matter  to 
keep  it  balanced — but  then  there  was  the  excitement  of  it !  A  mary  time  had  I  with  these 
little  angela  in  that  old  mosa-eovered  school  house,  QoA  bless  it ! — I  must  drink  a  tumbler  to 
its  memory. 

Well,  but  there 's  as  mudi  in  the  time  and  manner,  sir,  as  in  the  rest  of  this  amusement. 
It  'a  not  so  much  the  kiss  as  the  way  in  which  you  get  it.  I  would  n't  give  a  9om9  for  a  kise 
at  a  party,  or  in  a  romp,  or  even  playing  pawna»  unless  behind  the  acreen.  I  'd  a  little  girl 
once  to  say,  <*  If  oo  comes  here,  I  'II  kith  oo,"  but  it  hurt  my  feelings,  agonised  them,  sir,  and 
I  would  n't  have  kia^ed  her  for  a  new  penknife.  No,  no ! — to  be  prized,  it  must  be  got  by 
tactica,  regular  scarp  and  connteracarp,  trench,  bastion,  mine,  and  then  carry  it  by  aasault  at 
last.  Oh !  how  I  used  to  love,  in  the  summer  evenings,  when  the  old  folks  got  napping  in  a 
comer,  to  get  their  sweet  little  daughter  in  another,  end  there,  all  in  the  dark,  kiss  her  so  de- 
Hciounly — and  she  afraid  to  say  anything,  lest  the  noise  should  wake  them  up  and  shew  what 
a  pickle  she  was  in.  That 's  kissing  for  you !  Or,  when  rambling  on  the  river  side  with  a 
party  of  young  folks,  to  linger  behind  with  some  pretty  little  partner,  and  when  nobody  was 
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looking,  to  kiss  her  to  slyly !  Or,  to  go  apple  gathering,  and  whf n  you  M  filled  your  merry 
little  fairy's  apron,  and  she  couldn't  resist,  just  to  put  3rour  arm  around  her.  and  to  kiss  her 
ruby  lips !  Ah !  there  's  nothing  like  the  freshness,  the  purity,  the  single-heartedness  of 
youth.  As  we  grow  older,  sir,  we  grow  conyenlional,  and  the  ladies  toti — dear,  lovely  crtra- 
turet — lose  their  first  heaven-born  modesty,  and  get  in  itA  place  the  forwardness  of  the 
hoyden,  or  the  afiectation  of  the  prude.  Modesty  's  the  sweetest  virtue  of  woman, — and  00 
the  devil  counterfeits  it  when  the  pure  coin  is  lost  Ah !  do  n't  be  modest,  Mr.  Editor — fill  up 
—this  fourth  bottle  is  delicious.    Here  's  to  the  Casket,  my  boy ! 

A  bumper ! 

By  Woden !  there  'd  be  soul  though  in  you,  only  you  haven't  kissed  your  cousin.  Ah  ! 
it  took  my  little  cousin !  I  'd  always  a  bit  of  a  time  to  get  to  kiss  her.  She  was  a  swe^t 
little  angel!  And  then  she  was  so  modest,— and  as  she  grew  up  she  never  altered  a  bit.  I 
•aw  all  the  rest  losing  their  first  freshness  of  soul, — some  getting  prudish,  and  others  getting 
wild,— some  giggling  when  kissed  as  if  it  was  a  treat,  and  some  sitting  still  as  statues,  and 
sighing,  **f  '11  scream  !"—eome  tearing  and  shouting  so,  and  some  actually  slapping  one— 
the  hoyden ! — ^yet  most  of  them  too  g^ad  to  get  a  kiss  from  any  one.  I  began  to  scorn  their 
hypocrisy,  and  at  last  to  despite  them  all.  It  was  only  my  pretty  little  cousin  that  kept  up 
in  my  bosom  a  good  opinion  of  the  sex.  8he  oflen  got  really  angry  at  my  capers ; — and  ss 
for  kiasing  me  / — she  would  n't  have  done  it  if  all  the  prophets  from  Moses  down  had  fmretold 
it,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  even  the  go*J  old  pastor  of  the  village  bad  gone 
down  on  their  knees  before  her.  I  do  n't  know  how  it  was — I  saw  other  cousins  kissing  and 
kissed,  and  that  too  till  it  got  quite  common, — but  it  was  n't  the  fate  of  such  a  poor,  predesti- 
nated, unkissed  sinner  as  I.  It  drove  me  well  nigh  msd.  I  tried  art,  plot,  bribe,  persuasion, 
every  thing— but  it  would  n't  do.  Kiss  me — but  your  tumbler 's  out  and  your  meerschaum  *s 
dying — ^why,  my  dear  sir,  ahe  'd  tslk  with  me,  walk  with  me,  sing  for  me,  and  gather  the 
sweetest  roses  for  me,— but  she  would  n't  kias  me.  It  was  outrageous.  I-  vi»wed  to  endure  it 
no  longer.  To  be  crossed  in  my  wishes,  sir  1  I  got  up  one  frosty  morning,  ran  oflf  to  another 
uncle*s,  and  vowed  I  'd  never  go  back  again  till  I  was  my  own  master.  They  told  me  Ellen 
cried  for  days  afler  I  'd  gone,— but  my  blood  was  up,  I  was  n't  to  be  made  a  mock  of,  to  have 
people  sneer  at  me ! 

I  was  gone  five  years.  The  first  year  I  was  at  college,  and  bore  my  absence  passably ;  for 
though  I  oould  not  help  thinking  of  my  couein,  I  always  put  myself  at  once  into  a  passion, 
and  so  got  rid  of  it  pretty  welL  But  after  awhile  I  began  to  feel  mighty  desolate,  and  mit>sod 
the  walks,  the  songs,  and  the  sweet  roses,  and  often  wished  I  had  n't  been  in  such  a  hurry — 
but  it  wss  no  use  now, — I  'd  vowed  not  to  go  back  till  I  was  a  man,  and  I  Always  kept  m^* 
word.  80  when  1 1^  college  I  thought  I  'd  go  to  see  the  world,  and  set  out  sccordingly  for 
the  West,  and  betwixt  hunting  and  fishing  1  managed  to  spend  a  year  or  two  very  well.  I 
had  n't  intended  to  have  gone  beyond  St.  Louis,  but  I  heard  so  much  about  the  good  buffalo 
hunting  just  up  the  river  near  the  Kocky  Mountains,  that  I  restdved  to  take  a  run  up  there 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  have  a  little  shooting  by  way  of  sport.  But  when  I  got  there  1  liked  ii 
80  moeh,  that  I  concluded  to  stay  a  week  or  two  longer. 

Well,  I  had  been  absent — say,  three  years  or  more — making  tours  on  the  Prairies,  and  «at 
among  the  Black-feet  Indians,  hunting  bufialos  on  the  bills,  smoking  my  pipe  with  the 
ehie&,  and  kissing  the  Indian  girls,  God  bless  'em !— when  it  occurred  to  me  I  was  nearly 
twen^-two,  and  that  it  would  be  about  as  well  to  be  a  Christian  again,  or  at  any  rate  to  see 
bow  that  pretty  little  cousin  of  mine  was  coming  on.  80  I  set  out  with  a  party  of  traders, 
and  betwixt  fighting  and  speechifying,  managed  to  get  to  the  mouth  of  Yellow-stone  snd  so 
to  6t  Louis  and  civilisation.  I  learned  a  good  deal  in  that  shooting  jsunt  to  the  Kocky 
Mountains,  and  came  back  as  you  may  well  suppose— as  shrewd  as  a  Sioux.  But  that 's 
neither  here  Hor  there,  and  I  only  mention  it  to  shew  thst  a  man  that 's  seen  the  world,  hunt- 
ed buflUo,  and  been  to  the  mouth  of  Yellow-atone,  is  n't  to  be  despised  even  in  the  kissing  a 
pretty  cousin,  as  I  'II  shew  you  by  and  bye. 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  day  when  I  rose  the  hill  that  overlooked  the  village  where  I  was 
borr,  and  where  my  pretty  little  cousin  dwelt  The  clouds  lay  piled  in  fieeeoit  at  the  west,  or 
were  rolled  away  like  masty  curtains  to  let  the  setting  sun  peep  out,  while  his  melkiw  lieame 
streamed  forth,  lining  the  dark  drapery  with  gold,  and  bathing  a  thousand  hilUtops  with  their 
liquid  light  Just  beneath  me  lay  the  village,  embowered  in  dark  green  trees,  with  its  modest 
liule  church  steeple  shining  in  the  summer  siuiset  Beside  the  white  sfure  was  the  churchy 
and  not  far  off  the  parsonage,  fiankod  on  one  side  by  tho  Iswyer's  house,  and  on  the  other  by 
my  good  old  uncle's  aristocratic  residence.  They  were,  as  in  all  villages  they  are,  the  three 
best  houses  in  the  place,— for  if  the  advisers  of  our  birth,  our  lives,  and  our  death,  do  n't  de- 
serve to  live  well  I  'd  like  to  know,  my  dear  sir,  who  does?^Pill  up— fill  up,  egad,  we  '11  toast 
the  whole  three,  sir,  and  give  each  a  bumper— I  stopped  awhile  to  look,  but  though  a  crowd 
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of  sweet  meroortcf  rose  to  my  thmst,  and  though  I  had  been  to  the  Black  Hills,  and  shot 
buflato,  somehow  or  other  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  my  pretty  cousin,  and  I  caught  my* 
•elf  running  my  eye  over  the  landscepe  ta  trace  her  favorite  walks, — and  then  again 
wondering — and  I  felt  a  little  uneasy  as  I  thought  of  it — whether  she  had  n*t  got  married  by 
this  time, — or,  puzzling  myself  to  guess  if  she  wss  as  lovely  and  as  saucy  as  ever,  and  still  so 
provokingly  hostile  to  kissing  her  good-for-nothing  cousin.  I  felt  a  fluttering  at  the  heart, 
which  ended,  a^  I  rode  up  to  the  sate,  in  a  queer  kind  of  filling,  as  if  the  blood  in  that  region 
had  ceased  to  flow,  and  my  whole  left  side  been  filled  up  with  lead.  But  I  recollected  I  had 
shot  buffalo,  and  I  thought  it  wss  no  use  to  he  afraid  of  a  pretty  cousin.  80  I  threw  my 
Itridle  to  a  strange  seivaiit,  and  walking  up  to  the  door,  relieved  myself  by  giving  a  most 
tllundering  knock. 

«*  Is  Ellen  in  V  said  I. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  maid,  as  she  held  the  door  ajar  and  stared  at  me  as  though  1  had  been 
a  perfect  stranger,  the  hussy !  This  was  n't  (he  kind  of  reception  I  fancied,  so  I  just  lilted  my 
hat,  and  cavalierly  pushed  by  her  into  the  halL 

**  What  name  shall  I  give  Miss  Barton  1'*  said  the  astounded  maid. 

*«None!''  said  I,  forgetting  that  I  was  in  a  land  of  ceremonies,  and  highly  indignant  at 
the  conduct  of  the  maid,  **  none, — tell  her  I  want  to  see  her,"  and  throwing  open  the  parlor 
door,  I  walked  in  and  Bung  myself  on  the  rofu,  leaving  the  msjd  perfectly  amazed  that  a  man 
almo^it  as  yellow  as  a  Creole,  should  not  only  ask  to  see  her  mistress,  but  refuse  to  i«nd  his 
card  Hp  to  a  beauty  wlio  was  worth  fif^y  thousand  dollars,  and  to  crown  all,  actually  v^alk 
uninvited  into  the  parlor.  I  heanl  her  slam  the  front  door,  and  saw  her  go  up  the  entry 
wringing  her  hands,  but  I  only  ran  my  fingers  through  my  curls,  and  began  humming  a 
Black-loot  tune  which  a  pretty  little  Indian  girl  had  learned  me. 

Directly  the  door  opened,  1  was  troubled  with  that  confounded  choak  and  flutter  again,  as 
my  pretty  little  cousin  walked  in,  looking  more  beautiful  than  even  she  used  to,  or  in  my 
wildest  dreams  I  had  pictured  her.  I  left  her  a  little  pirl  not  quite  thirteen, — T  found  her 
badding  into  womanhood,  at  sunny,  sweet  eighteen.  Her  form  was  like  a  sylph's  for  light- 
ness, but  was  already  developing  the  full  roundness  of  the  capitolian  Venus.  Her  face  had 
the  same  regularity  of  feature,  and  the  same  exquisitely  s««eet  expression  as  over;  while 
Uer  jetty  hair,  modesty  curtained  over  the  brow,  in  part  hid  the  rich,  brunette  cheeks  beneath, 
and  gave  a  relief  to  the  dark  eyes  that  still  sparkled  and  flashed  as  when  they  used  to  laugh 
at  me  in  my  l>oyish  days.  I  have  seen  many  a  beauty,  but  never  did  I  see  such  biiliisnt  eyes 
as  hers.  They  had,  too,  such  long,  dark  lashes,  drooping  so  modestly  over  their  deep  light ! 
She  advanced  hastily  into  tho  room,  expecting  no  doubt,  from  my  refusal  to  send  up  a  name, 
to  see  some  intimate  acquaintance,  but  beholding  what  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  stranger, — for 
I  purposely  Mt  in  a  deep  shadow, — she  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  like  a  startled  fawn,  and  stood 
there  with  her  bosom  pal|«itating  under  her  white  drcsa  as  if  it  were  a  breathing  suew-dnfl. 

**  EHen,"  said  1,  advancing  into  the  light 

It  acted  like  magic.  At  flrst  she  started  eagerly  forward  ejaculating  *<coz!*'  while  her 
dark  eye  flashed  with  delight ;  then  she  hesitated,  blushed  crimson,  and  looked  down ;  and 
finally  suflered  me  to  clasp  ber  little  hand  in  mine,  and  submitted  to  a  kiss  which  I  am  afraid 
was  anything  but  cousinly.  In  an  innsnt.  however,  she  recovered  from  her  surprise,  and, 
thoagh  tho  lady  shone  in  oil  she  said,  >^he  was  my  own  little  cousin  still.  She  was  a  lonely 
being.  Her  conversation  equalled  her  beauty,  and  her  vivacity  was  bewitching.  Then,  too, 
she  had  such  a  wit.  It  almost  made  one  ashamed  of  himself  to  talk  to  her.  **  Could  I  but 
get  one  kiss  from  this  pretty  cousin  of  mine !"  said  I  to  myself,  and  then  I  fell  into  a  reverie. 

Well,  sir — hut  here 's  to  us  both — from  that  time  forth  it  became  the  great  object  of  my 
life  to  effect  that  which  I  had  failed  of  in  my  youth,  and  which  my  loTely  little  cousin  so 
provokingly  persif^tcd  in  refusing.  Why,  sir,  we  were  cousins,  and,  pray,  what  was  there 
improper  in  iti  Besides  had  n*tl  been  absent  five  years  and  more,  and  now  when  I  returned 
and  was  kissed  by  all,  uncle,  aunt,  nuri^e,  down  almost  to  the  washerwoman,  it  was  absolutely 
outrageous  that  she  alone  was  to  stand  out  and  be  obstinate.  But  she  wss  so  lovely,  that  I 
could  n't  get  angry  at  her.  and,  besides,  what  use  would  it  have  been  to  fume  and  fret  1  It 
was  n't  thu  way  to  conquer, — I  'd  leam't  that  anyhow, — and  it  would  have  been  ungallant  in 
the  highest.  How  should  I  win  ?  I  bad  but  a  couple  of  month?*  to  stay,  and  she  was  so 
popular,  that  all  the  beaux  of  the  county  were  thronging  in  her  train.  I  'd  a  hard  task  before 
roe.  and  it  would  have  disheartened  many  a  one — but  I  had  been  to  the  Black  Hills  and  ahot 
bufl^lo. 

There  was  one  of  her  suitoia  named  Thornton,  whom  she  seemed  to  like  better  than  the 
reat ;  and  I  must  say  during  the  flrst  month  of  my  visit,  she  coquetted  with  him  a  good  deal 
at  my  expense.  It  used  to  gi\e  me  a  touch  of  the  old  flutter  now  and  then,  bat  I  consoled 
myself  that,  as  I  was  not  iu  love,  ihrie  was  no  sense  in  getting  jculous,  and  befides,  Mi. 
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TborotoD'0  fiiTorabU  reMption  had  noUiiDg  to  do  with  mj  object  80 1  took  to  homauiig  the 
Black-foot  itiDe,  and  tca*ing  mj  pretty  cousId  about  her  lavoiite  lover.  You  've  no  idea,  air, 
what  a  change  it  made.  8he  denied  it  at  first,  then  grew  absolutely  worried  that  I  would  D*t 
believe  her,  and  fioaJly,  shewed  me  a  pretty  marked  preierenee  on  every  occasion.  But  I 
was  otdy  a  cousin,  and  nobody  took  any  notice  of  it.  Ah !  sir,  those  cousins  play  the  deuce 
with  the  girl's  hearts !  They  're  always  untangling  your  daughter's  silk,  or  bringing  her  the 
last  new  novel,  or  plucking  her  a  fresh  ino«s  rose,  or  lifting  her  over  the  pebbly,  little  brook ; 
and  then,  too,  you  let  them  take  such  long  walks  in  the  summer  twilight,— or,  ride  fat  houia 
alone  on  a  September  afternoon, — or,  aleigh  away  for  miles  on  the  clear,  motmlight  nights  of 
December,  with  nothing  but  themselves  for  company^ — and  all  this  time  when  they  are  both 
just  budding  into  life,  and  fall  into  lote  as  naturally  as  I  smoke  my  meeiscbaum.  £gad,  sir, 
I  've  got  two  daughters  myself;  and,  though  I  was  a  quiet  young  man,  I  aaw  a  good  deal  of 
your  love  roatten^ — and  let  me  tell  you  that  no  cousin  comes  palavering  about  my  house, 
with  his  flute  and  his  familiarity, — for  if  he  does  I  '11  either  make  up  my  muid  at  once  to  have 
him  as  a  son-in-law,  or  else  kick  the  young  rascal,  neck  and  heel^  down  the  ataircase. 
Cousins,  indeed ! 

It  was  just  such  walks  I  took  with  Ellen.  They  were  all  s^  down  to  the  score  of  cousin- 
akip,  but  they  were  so  delicious,  that  I  regretted  the  time  had  come  for  me  to  depart,  and 
wished  that  one's  cousin  could  be  with  one  forever.  But  it  was  no  use,  I  was  n't  worth  a 
copper  dollar,  and  unless  I  could  get  some  heiress  to  marry  me  for  pity,  I  saw  no  way  of 
living  without  roughing  it  through  life.  I  was  too  proud  to  trespass  on  the  bounty  of  my 
uncle*  and  had  actually  carried  it  so  for  as  to  make  my  quarters  at  the  village  inn.  It  may 
be  the  good  old  man  could  see  further  than  I, — he  only  smiled,  and  shook  his  head,  and  left 
the  expostulation  to  his  wife.  80  it  happened  that  my  visit  was  nearly  up.  Happy,  too 
happy  hsd  been  those  months,  and  my  pretty  liule  cousin  was  the  cause  of  it  all.  She^  sweet 
anifel,  like  all  the  rest  charged  it  to  our  cousinship— but  I,  at  last,  began  to  open  my  eyes, 
and  half  suftpected  the  truth,  for  I  had  noticed  that  my  cousin,  unconscious  to  herself,  seemed 
very  fond  of  my  presence.  I  learnt  it  all  by  close  observation,  sir, — a  faculty  I  picked  up 
among  the  Sioux.  I  once  admired  a  capo  on  a  girl's  shoulder — for  I  do  bate  your  low 
dresscs-*-and  lo !  the  next  day  that  I  saw  my  pretty  cousin,  the  dear  creature  had  such  a 
moJobt  cape  on !  I  praised  the  tie  of  a  ribbon  carelessly  the  next  afternoon,  I  declare  it  *a 
every  word  true,  sir, — she  met  me  in  the  evening  with  that  very  foshioned  tie.  And  yet  I 
do  n't  think  she  was  conscious  of  it.  It  came  natural  to  her  to  do  90,  She  would  have  died 
hod  she  thought  I  noticed  it.  These  may  seem  trifles,  my  dear  sir,  but  the  proudest  of  us  all 
have  seen  the  day  when  such  liitio  proofs  of  afl*ection  from  the  one  we  love  have  sent  a  thrill 
through  every  nerve  in  our  frame,  and  in  our  extacy  almost  lifted  us  from  the  earth.  Ah ! 
sir,  it  do  n*t  do  to  laugh  at  these  trifles; — many  a  noble,  many  a  monarch  would  have  given 
his  broad  lands,  his  greatest  victory,  or  the  finest  jewel  of  his  crown,  to  win  such  a  trifle  from 
the  one  he  loved.  I  'm  wandering — the  two  months  were  up — and,  yet,  in  all  this  time  I 
had  n't  got  a  kits  from  my  cousin.^ 

It  was  the  night  but  one  before  I  was  to  go  away.  I  determined  to  make  a  last  effort.  We 
were  sitting  by  the  window,  and  the  old  folks  were  next  door.  My  sweet  little  coasin  look* 
cd  pensive,  and  doubtless  felt  so;  for  though  I  had  been  to  the  Black  Hills  and  shot  bufialo, 
I  was  somewhat  sentimental  myself.  It  was  just  the  night  for  melting  thoughts;  and  the 
moon  shone  tenderly  upon  the  river  in  the  distance,  pouring  her  silvery  light  like  fairy  ver- 
dure on  the  distant  liills.  My  pretty  cousin  sat  by  my  side,  and  we  were  talking  of  my 
approaching  departuie. 

**  I  shdll  be  very  busy  to-morrow,  and  I  do  n*t  know  whether  I  ahall  be  able  to  come  here 
in  the  evening,"  said  I. 

She  slowly  raieed  her  dark  eyes  to  me,  till  her  very  soul  seemed  pouring  out  from  boieath 
the  long  black  lashe#,  and  afler  seeming  to  look  right  through  me,  answered, 

**  Why  not  1 — ^you  know  how  glad  ws  are  to  see  you." 

<*  Why  not!"  aaid  I,  a  little  piqued  at  that  word  we;  for  to  tell  the  truth,  I  half  anapeeled 
I  waa  in  love  with  my  pretty  cousin,  and  had,  as  yon  know,  flattered  nyaelf  that  it  waa  re- 
ciprocal, «*  Why  1— 4)ecau8e  I  ahall  be  very  busy,— and  besides  I  heard  Thornton  ask  yoo 
the  otiicr  niitht  to  go  to  P  ,  to-morrow  evening  with  him — and  of  course,  my  pretty 

cot,  you  go." 

"There  goes  that  1*homton  again,"  said  ahe,  **!  declare  you  are  too  provdung— yoa 
know  what  I  think  of  him." 

**  Ah !  but,"  replied  I  wickedly,  «*wby  make  engagemeata  on  the  night  an  oki  school- 
fellow is  going  away  !'* 

Her  gaiety  was  stopped  at  once.    She  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  answered. 
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*I  told  him  I  M  answer  him  to-daj,  and  I  thought  we  wert  all  going  together — ^but  I  '11 
•end  him  a  note  declining  at  once— you  know  you  do  n't  think  what  you  say,  cousin." 

I  laughed  it  off— and  directly  roee  to  depart 

**  How  very  aoon  you  are  going  !*'  said  she,  in  her  pretty  chiding  voice, — and  I  thought 
there  was  something  unusually  melancholy  in  its  flute-like  tones. 

**  And  you  're  going  to  kiss  me,"  said  I  gaily,  after  a  little  merry  conversation.  «  Cousins 
always  do  it  at  parting  among  the  Black*ieet." 

« Indeed  I  ain't,"  said  she  saucily. 

« Indeed  you  are,"  said  I- boldly. 

<<  Indeed,  in  very  deed,  Mr.  Impertinence,  you  mistake  for  once,  even  though  you  have  shot 
bdf&lo  at  the  Black  Hills,"  and  she  tapped  her  tiny  foot  on  the  floor,  and  pouted  her  rich, 
red  lips  saucily  out,  looking  for  all  the  world  as  if  about  to  give  me  a  flash  or  two  of  her  bril- 
liant repartee.  But  I  was  in  for  it : — and  I  determined  to  see  whether  love  and  the  Black 
Hills  coald  not  conquer  reserve  and  wit.    I  thought  I  would  try  the  latter  first. 

"  Is  n't  it  your  duty  t"  said  I. 

She  said  nothing,  but  looked  as  if  doubtful  whether  I  was  quizzing  or  not    ' 

**  I  can  prove  it  by  the  Talmud,"  said  I. 

A  funny  smile  began  to  flicker  round  the  comers  of  her  mouth. 

•<I  can  establish  it,  text  by  text!" 

« Indeed!"  said  she  archly,  smiling  maliciously  at  my  anticipated  perplexity.  But  I  was 
aJieadofher. 

<<  Do  unto  others  as  yoi  would  wish  to  be  done  unto— is  n't  it  proved  my  pretty  coz  1" 

"  Well,  really  you  deserve  something  for  your  wit  and  more  for  your  impudence, — yeu  're 
quite  a  logician,— did  you  learn  that  too  at  the  Black  Hills?"  and  her  eyes  danced  as  she 
answered  me. 

I  saw  I  was  no  match  for  her  in  wit,  so  I  betook  myself  to  my  other  ground. 

•«  Well— good  bye,  coz," 

«  So  early !" 

*^  Early !"  and  I  began  to  pull  on  my  gloves. 

•*  You  '11  be  here  to-morrow  night,  won't  you  ?'*  said  she,  periuauvely. 

«*  Do  you  really  wish  it?" 

*<  How  can  you  doubt  it?"  said  she  warmly. 

"  But  I  shall  interrupt  a  tete-a-tete  with  Mr.  Thornton,". said  I  tcasmgly. 

*<  Pshaw !  Mr.  Thornton  again,"  said  she  pettishly. 

*<  There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  at  its  end  came  a  low,  half-suppressed  sigh.  I  began 
to  think  I  was  on  the  right  track. 

*<  You  won't  grant  my  favor ! — if  now  it  was  to  mend  Mr.  Thornton's  glove — " 

« It 's  too  provoking — "  she  burst  out  in  her  old  mood,  but  directly  add^  in  a  pensive  tone, 
*^  how  can  you  think  I  care  so  for  him  ?" 

« How  can  I? — ^you  do  fifty  things  for  him  you  would  n't  do  for  me." 

"Cdusin!" 

**  I  ask  you  for  the  smallest  favor — ^I  take  one  for  a  sample,  and  you  refuse— you  are  a 
▼ery  unfair  eeusiu,"  and  I  took  her  hand. 

**  Why?"  said  she,  lifting  her  dark  eye  till  its  gaze  met  mine  It  thrilled  me  in  every 
nerve.    ^  Why  ?"  and  her  voice  shook  a  little.  • 

«*  Because  you  never  do  any  thing  I  ask  you  to." 

*<  Indeed  I  do !"  said  she  earnestly. 

<<  I  wish  I  could  think  so,"  said  I  pensively. 

We  were  standing  by  the  window,  and  I  thought  her  hand  trembled  as  I  spoke;  but  she 
only  turned  away  her  head  with  a  sigh,  and,  without  speaking,  gazed  out  upon  the  lawn. 
At  another  time,  perhaps,  she  wouki  have  listened  to  my  language  differently ;  but  I  was 
going  away,  perhaps  forever,  and  it  made  her  «o  pensive.  Yet  she  did  not  know  her  own 
flings.  Something  told  her  to  grant  my  boon — it  was  but  a  trifle — it  seemed  so  foolish  to 
heaitatQ — but  then  something  whi>q)ered  to  her  that  she  ought  not  to  do  it  But  then  it  would 
be  so  reserved  and  uncousinly  to  refuse — and  might  I  not  be  justly  oflended  at  her  prudery  ? 
What  could  she  do  ?  I  could  bear  her  breathe,  and  see  her  snowy  bosom  heave,  as  she  held 
her  taper  finger  in  her  puzzle  to  her  mouth.  The  oenflict  was  going  on  between  love  and 
reserve, — and  yet,  poor  little  girl !— she  knew  it  not !  But  I  had  been  to  the  Black  Hills,  and 
shot  bufU o !  M^ 

"And  you  really  won't  come  to-morrow  night  wfflfct — without — "  she  paused  and 
blushed ;  while  the  low,  soft,  half-reproachful  tone  in  which  she  spoke, — softer  than  an  angel's 
softest  whisper, — smote  me  to  the  heart,  and  almost  made  me  repent  my  determination.  But 
then  it  was  so  pretty  to  see  her  look  perplexed ! 
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"  Ellen/*  said  I  as  if  hurt,  «I  am  serioBS — ^you  do'nt  thiok  I'd  triile  with  you,  but  I  never 
before  tried  to  test  how  true  were  the  professions  of  those  I  loved— if  one  is  thus  bitterly  de- 
ceived, I  care  not  to  try  again,"  and  half  letting  go  her  hand  I  turned  partially  away. 

For  a  second  she  did  not  answer,  but  she  looked  upon  the  ground.  Directly  a  cloud  came 
over  the  moon,  and  just  as  the  whole  room  was  buried  in  sudden  shadow,  I  heard  a  sigh  that 
seemed  to  come  from  tbe  bottom  of  my  little  cousin's  heart,  I  felt  a  breath  like  a  lephyr  steal 
across  my  £bu»,  and — what's  the  use  of  denying  it  1 — I  had  conquered.  But  a  hot  tear-drop 
was  on  my  face;  and,  as  I  pressed  her  hand  more  warmly  than  became  a  cousin,  a  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling  came  across  her,  the  true  secret  of  her  delieacy  flashed  like  sunlight 
upon  her  mind,  and  feeling  how  utterly  she  had  betrayed  herself,  her  head  feH  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  I  heard  her  sob.  My  heart  stung  me, — vain,  ungenerous  suuier  that  I  was, 
— and  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  saved  ber  that  one  moment  <^  agony.  But  in 
another  instant  came  the  consciousness  that  I  loved  her.  We  spoke  no  word,  we  whispered 
no  vow,  but  as  I  felt  how  pure  a  heart  f  had  won,  a  gush  of  holy  feeling  swept  across  my 
soul,  and  putting  my  arm  gently  around  her,  I  drew  her  to  me  as  softly  as  a  mother  embraces 
her  first  bom  babe.  That  moment  I  shall  never  forget  She  ceased  to  sob,  but  she  did  not 
as  yet  look  up.  It  might  have  been  five  muiutes,  or  it  might  have  been  a  half  an  honr-*I 
could  keep  no  measure  of  time.    At  last  I  said  softly. 

"EUen!" 

*<  Will  you  come  to-morrow  night!"  whimpered  she,  lifting  her  dark  eyes  timidly  firom  my 
shoulder. 

"  How  can  I  refuse,  dearest  1"  said  I,  kissing  the  tears  from  her  long  lashes. 
•  •  •  .  •  • 

"  Well,  what  followed,  Jeremy  1" 
WhiJjT'-toMf. 

•*  What  followed  1— for  heaven's  sake,  tell  us!" 
<«Whatt" 
"Yes!" 

«  Why  a  Mrs.  Jeremy  Short,  to  be  sure."  J.  S. 

PhiUddpbis,  Jom  0th,  1839. 
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The  sunlight  is  gliduig  behind  the  high  hills. 

And  the  bright  clouds  are  piled  for  its  couch  of  repose. 
And  lullaby  murmurs  are  heard  in  the  rills. 

And  the  night  bird  is  singing  its  song  to  the  rose. 
Tho'  bright  is  the  couch  of  the  glad  god  of  day. 

And  sweet  are  the  murmurs  the  rivulets  pour. 
Yet  brighter  the  eye,  with  its  blue  laughing  ray, 

And  sweeter  the  voice  at  the  Cottager's  Door. 

The  ear  of  the  cotter,  as  homeward  he  hies. 

Is  filled  with  the  sound  of  its  musical  tone, 
And  in  fancy  he  pictures  the  glad  gleaming  eyes, 

That  wait  but  to  meet  the  fond  glance  of  his  own ; 
He  hears,  on  his  home-trsck,  the  echo  of  feet. 

And  his  heart's  gushing  fountain  doth  uell  nigh  run  o'er. 
When  his  blithe  bounding  little  ones  l^p  forth  to  greet 

And  welcome  him  home  to  the  Cottager's  Door. 

He  kisses  the  bright  berry  cheek  of  his  dame, 

He  lays  his  broad  hand  on  his  baby's  fair  head. 
And  listens,  to  catch  from  its  lips  the  sweet  name 

Of  Father— the  first  little  word  they  e'er  said. 
Soft  twilight  adsmoes,  the  Uttle  ones  croifd 

Around  the  dear  knee  for  their  pillow  once  more, 
And  the  bright  silver  moon,  thro*  a  blue  summer  cloud, 

Gleams  down  on  the  group  at  the  Cottager's  Door. 
Jaae,  1830. 


VERBAL    WONDERS    IN    LATIN. 

BT    J.  JOITES)   ISa.— PHILADSIFHIA. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Spectator,  it  has  been  fashionable,  among  critics,  to  laugh  at  those 
viitB  who  display  their  ingenuity,  not  in  weaving  a  tissue  or  thread  of  striking  and  brilliant 
thoughts,  but  of  effecting  strange  and  difficult  combinations,  contrasts,  or  coincidences  among 
mere  sounds.  These  wonders  were  regarded  in  ancient  times  in  a  very  serious  light,  and 
the  practice  of  tl^s  solemn  trifling  occupied  the  secluded  hours  of  the  studious  and  learned,  to 
a  degree  which  at  present  appeacs  incredible. 

I  have  just  been  amusing  myself  with  a  collection  of  these  flowers,  gleaned  from  ao  im- 
mense number,  which,  at  diflerent  times,  have  sprung  from  monastic  leisure  and  industry. 
Enigmas  and  acrostics  abound  in  our  own  language,  and  overflow  the  pages  of  magazines 
and  diaries;  but  what  are  now  manu^tured  only  by  boys  and  girls,  were  deemed  the 
choicest  products  of  learning  and  diligence  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  I  have 
been  astonished  at  the  number  of  emgmaa,  in  particular,  which  are  to  be  found  in  antiquated 
folios.  A  riddle  in  the  Latin  language,  however  uncommon  in  the  present  times,  was  fer- 
merly  a  favorite  and  almost  universal  form  of  composition,  when  no  language  but  Latin  was 
thought  worthy  to  be  >^rilten.  The  following  on  Sleep,  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  these 
anigmas: 

Sponte  mea  veniens  varias  ostcndo  figuras ; 

Fingo  metus  vanos  nuUo  discrimine  veri; 

Sed  me  nemo  videt,  nbi  qui  sua  lumina  claudit. 

What  at  present  is  known  by  tho  name  of  Charade^  and  which  some  may  probably  think 
a  modem  invention,  has  been  fiimiliar  to  monastic  wits  these  five  hundred  years.  There  are 
few  words  in  the  Latin  language  which  have  not  been  carefully  dissected,  and  a  riddle  ex* 
tracted,  not  only  from  the  whole,  but  from  each  of  its  component  parts,  when  these  parts, 
separately  taken,  had  a  meaning.  The  fruit  of  this  ingenious  operation  is  dignified  with  tho 
donorous  name  of  griphus,  or  logogriphus.  Among  numberless  examples  of  the  griphus, 
take  the  following,  built  upon  the  word  muscatum,  a  nutmeg;  which  may  be  dismembered 
into  mu8,  mutea,  musium : 


Si  caput  est,  eurrit ;  ventrem  conjunge,  volabit  i 
Adde  pedem,  eamedes  /  et  sine  ventre,  bibes. 


But  the  most  fertile  of  all  these  contrivai^ces  is  the  anagram.  This  consists  in  taking  the 
letters  of  a  given  word,  and  forming  new  words  out  of  them,  by  dropping  some  of  them,  or  by 
changing  their  order.  The  way  in  which  thi»  kind  of  ingenuity,  or  rather  labor,  is  designed 
to  affect  us,  is  by  contrast  or  similitude.  Thus  that  literary  pioneer,  John  Alstedius  (or 
Alsted,>  has  given  us  a  happy  specimen  of  the  characteristic  anagram  in  modelling  the  let- 
ters of  his  name  into  the  word  SeduUtaa,  This  brilliant  discovery  gave  birth  to  the  following 
lines,  which  ClarUsimus  ^Utediua,  chose  for  his  motto : 

Ut  possis,  mea  mens,  doctis  que  deoque  placere, 
Sit  pia  sedulitas ;  sedula  sit  pietas. 

Thus  also,  another  patient  genius  took  the  letters  of  the  words,  RudolphuM  teeundm  de 
Anstria  impcraior,  and  combining  these  disjecta  membra  anew,  produced  the  following : 

Aidorif  vacuus,  tu  de  splendore  triumphas. 

There  is  another  species  of  the  anagram,  which  consists  in  taking  from  a  given  word,  those 
of  its  letters  which  denote  numbers,  and  in  putting  these  numbers  together,  some  marvellous 
coincidence  is  discovered.  This  species  has  been  learnedly  denominated  eteostichon  or 
chronosticlion. 

So  much  regard  did  the  chronosticon  formerly  attain,  that  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
{ 660,  was  commemorated  by  a  medal  with  this  inscription : 

CeDant  arMa  oLes  pa2^  regna  serenat  et  agros. 
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One  of  the  grandest  and  most  Tenerable  eflbrts  of  this  kind  of  ingenuity  displays  itself  in 
the  acrostic  Examples  of  this  occur  in  the  argoments  of  Plautus'  comedies,  and  in  many 
other  clossical  productions.  In  more  recent  times  Tolumes  might  be  filled  with  the  acrostics 
that  have  been  built  upon  the  names  Je9u9  and  Christ  only.  The  latter,  if  we  believe  St. 
Aastin  and  Eusebius,  is  found,  in  this  shape  in  certain  sybilline  yerses,  whose  authenticity 
it  would  be  heresy  to  question.  The  following  is  a  famous  acrestie  on  the  name  of  Jesus^ 
and  its  complexity  and  ingenuity  certainly  lay  claim  to  some  praise: 

I   nter  cuncta  micans       I  gniti  sidera  coel  I 

E  xpellit  tenebras  E  toto  phcsbus  ut  orb    £ 

8  ic  csdcos  removet  JE.  8  US  caliginis  umbra  8 

V  i^cans  que  simul        V  ere  praccordis  mot     U 

8  olem  jQstitie  8  ese  probat  esse  bead  8 

The  echo  is  a  mode  of  filling  up  a  sentence  ngnificantly,  by  repeating  the  last  syllable  or 
syllables  of  a  question  or  sentence.  Butler,  in  his  Hudibras,  gives  us  an  amusing  example 
of  this  conceit.  The  following  is  a  specimen  in  Latin,  in  which,  particularly  the  first  and 
last  lines,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  shrewdness:  ) 

Die  an  dives  ero,  si  carmina  scripsero  1     Sero. 
Ipse  ait  hoc    •iit  hoc.    Cur  ita  clamat  1    ^mai, 
Vere  novo  sponsum  me  fore  remis  1  Erit. 
Que  nes  difficiles  sunt  in  amorel    Mgrct. 

The  greatest  subtlety,  however,  is  displayed  by  those  who  work  at  the  paUndromus,  which 
is  the  appellation  given  to  a  verse,  the  words,  ayliables,  or  leUers  of  whidi  may  be  read  back- 
ward without  a  total  destruction  oftente  or  oi  harmony. 

Thus,  some  minute  critic,  has  discovered  that  the  w^rds  in  the  foUowing  line  of  Virgil, 

Musa  mihi  causas  memora  quo  nomine  Isso, 

may  be  read  backward  without  any  variation  of  numbers  or  sense,  thus: 

'  L«80  numine  quo  memora  causas  mihi  musa. 

Phielphus  presented  the  following  compliment  to  Pope  Pius  II.  which,  though  apparently 
a  benediction,  will,  if  read  backward,  produce  directly  the  reverse : 

Conditio  tua  sit  stabilis,  nee  tempore  parvo 
Vivere  te  &ciat  hSc,  Deus  onmipotens. 

If  we  reverse  the  order  of  the  words,  the  same  numbers  are  preserved,  but  the  meaning  is 
reversed: 

Onmipotens  deus  hic  (aciat  te  vivere  parvo 
Tempore,  nee  stabilis  sit  tua  conditio. 

This  art  of  transposition  is  carried  to  its  highest  point  of  difficulty  when  a  verse  is  produced 
the  whole  of  which  may  be  read  backward,  letter  by  letter,  without  the  least  alteration  either 
of  the  numbers,  the  sense,  or  even  of  the  -atords  themselves. 

One  of  the  Scaligers  plumed  himself  exceedingly  in  producing  the  following  line,  which 
is  of  this  kind : 

8i  bene  te  tua  laus  tazat,  sua  laute  tenebis. 

But  this  effort  of  genius  is  lar  exceeded  by  the  following,  whieh,  on  aooconnt  of  ita  mysterioiia 
structure  and  significance,  Ins  been  gravely  ascribed  to  the  devil : 

8igna  te  signs,  temere  me  tangis  et  angis 
"Bmom.  tibi  sttbito  mottbus  ibit  amor.  , 

By  these  various  methods,  it  is  probable,  that  the  Ladn  language  haa  been  more  thoroughly 
-wrought,  has  been  more  completely  turned,  twisted,  disseeted,  and  compounded,  than  any 
language  whatever.  Every  religion  has  borrowed  from  it  its  language.  Every  science  is  in- 
debted to  it  for  its  terms.  It  has  been  made  the  medium  of  every  system  of  laws.  It  baa  been 
modulated  by  every  conceivable  system  of  numbers.  Every  thing  Hebrew  or  Greek  has  been 
made,  anciently  or  mademly,  to  assume  a  Latin  dress.  Even  the  authors  of  late  timea, 
whose  writings  are  originally  German,  Italian,  English,  or  Spanish,  have  been  transferred 
into  the  Latin  tongue.  It  is  the  longest  lived,  and  most  extensively  diffused  of  any  human 
language,  since  it  was  spoken  and  written  widi  equal  facility  and  ezcellenee  on  the  banks  of 
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Arno  and  Tyber,  in  the  age  of  Cssar  and  Leo,  ages  separated  by  an  interval  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred years,  and  since  it  is  studied,  even  at  present,  and  is  familiarly  known  to  the  studious, 
in  India,  Europe,  and  America;  on  the  Ganges,  the  Danube,  the  Maragnon,  and  the 
Mississippi. 

The  Latin  language  is  supposed  to  teem  with  every  thing  reasonably  delightful  and  in- 
structive ;  and  so  it  does ;  but  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  modem  Latin  will  inform  us, 
that  it  likewise  contains  the  most  voluminous  monuments  of  human  enor  and  folly ;  that 
the  whole  mass  or  body  of  it  has  passed  through  the  punster's  mill ,  has  been  pounded  into 
its  minutest  fibres  in  the griphUal  mortar;  and  has  been  sifted  clean  away  in  the  anagram' 
auztical  sieve.  ' 
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BT   MISS    E.  H.   STOCKTO^r. 


All  through  the  dreaiy  winter  months 

We  nursed  her  lovely  form, 
And  trembled  at  the  slightest  gale 

Or  threatening  of  a  storm. 
How  solemnly  we  guarded  her,'— 

How  tearfully  caressed — 
Aiui  eh !  with  what  an  anxious  gaie 
We  watched  her  troubled  rest ! 

And  when  the  searching  winds  of  March, 

Swept  by  with  moaning  sound. 
How  ttill  became  our  hearts  with  fear, 

How  pale  each  face  around. 
And  eagerly — yet  half  afraid. 

We  marked  the  slightest  diange. 
And  fancied  in  her  tones  of  love  "^ 

A  cadence  sadly  strange. 

We  could  not  bear  te  see  her  fade- 
To  note  her  £uling  voice, 

E'en  though  its  murmured  melody 
Still  faltered  out-*rcjoice ! 

Her  eyes  looked  larger  than  of  yore, 
Her  brow  more  purely  white ; 

And  oh !  we  shuddered  when  she  held 
Her  hand  against  the  light 

That  hand  was.  tremulous  and  thin, 

Yet  oft,  when  tears  we  shed, 
She  pressed  it  tenderly  in  turn 

Upon  each  drooping  head  ! 
O  she  was  lovelier  every  hour, 

And  dearer  every  day, — 
And  made  our  lowly  home  a  place 

For  angel  guests  to  stay ! 

But  winter  storms  at  I«igtb  were  gen^ 

The  flowers  began  to  bloom. 
And  as  she  stronger  grew,  a  light 

Broke  in  upon  our  gloom* 

PUUdelphU,  Jane  4tli. 
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And  joy  too  deep  (or  words  to  tell 

Was  ours,  .one  balmy  day- 
It  was  the  softest  and  tho  last 
Of  the  sweet  month  of  May : — 

We  bore  her  gently  to  the  shade 

Of  an  old,  favorite  tree. 
We  placed  her  on  the  very  spot 

Where  she  had  wished  to  be. 
We  wept  sweet  tears  of  gratitude, 

And  smiled  with  strange  delight, 
To  see  how  freshly  bloomed  her  cheek 

And  how  her  eyes  grew  bright 

And  one— the  youngest  of  our  band, 

Twined  reees  for  her  hair; — 
And  merrily  enr  mirth  rung  out 

Upon  the  pleasant  air. 
Theriy  when  our  hearts  were  full  of  hope, 

E'en  then  she  bowed  her  head. 
And  with  a  blessiDg  on  her  lips 

Her  lovely  spirit  fled ! 

Yes !  in  that  very  home  of  life, 

That  seemed  but  made  for  bloom. 
Death  in  our  midst  unheeded  stood. 

And  claimed  her  for  the  tomb. 
We  put  the  red-rose  garland  oflf— 

It  was  but  mockery  there. 
And  gathered  half-blown  buds  of  white 

To  place  upon  her  bier. 

We  had  no  words  to  tell  our  woe— 

We  were  too  sad  to  speak. 
As  one  by  one,  we  preswd  a  kiss 

The  /as/'— upon  her  cheek. 
And  since  when  all  around  are  gay, 

And  birds  are  on  the  wing. 
We  hasten  to  our  loved  one's  grave 

With  the  first  flowers  of  spring. 
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Condoded  Trom  oar  last  Nttmb«r. 


It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necesssary  to  enter  into  a  geograpHical  delineation  and  detail,  io 
order  to  take  the  reader  step  by  step  unconsciously  into  the  labyrinth  of  my  tale.  But  a 
rough  outline  cannot  be  amiss  to  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  incidents  and  chatvctera  which 
must  be  brought  before  the  eye,  in  order  to  acquaint  him  with  the  regular  adventure,  part  of 
which  has  already  been  detailed.  The  verdant  and  extensive  plains  of  Western  England, 
have  been  the  subject  of  many  a  traveller's  theme,  and  perhaps  no  part  has  more  charms  for 
the  unpractised  eye.  But  the  feelings  awakened  by  the  beau^  and  the  grace  of  the  English 
landscape,  dotted  with  the  neat  and  unpretending  cottages — ^which,  as  they  are  above  all 
praise,  are  frequently  the  subject  of  it — give  place  in  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  to  the  more 
strong  and  active  emotions  awakened  as  he  approaches  the  lofty  mountain,  the  deep  valley, 
the  roaring  torrent,  and  the  steep  precipices — for  which  North  Wales  is  so  celebrated.  It 
ought  to  be  the  land  of  inspiration  and  of  song.  Rivers  and  torrents  almost  without  number, 
roll  and  dash  through  its  mountain  valleys.  The  scenery  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly 
on  the  mountain  side  from  the  very  brink  of  its  streams,  while  anon  the  dark  defiles,  deep, 
narrow  and  barren,  which  serve  to  designate  the  course,  which  the  sullen  stream  takes  be- 
tween the  mountains — the  summits  rough,  stony  and  sterile,  heighten  the  sublime  in  efieet, 
render  the  contrast  more  broadly  marked,  and  combine  with  the  verdant  plain  below,  to  give 
the  highest  poetic  influence  to  that  region. 

In  North  Wales,  in  the  heart  of  Montgomery,  and  amid  a  cluster  of  mountains,  towers  the 
huge  mass  of  Plinlimmon.    The  vales  intervening  between  the  many  heights,  diversify  the 
bleak  and  barren  regions,  otherwise  calculated  to  inspire  nothing  but  impressions  of  dreary 
sublimity.    The  mountain  chain  on  the  mde  of  Clwyd  in  the  County  of  Denbigh,  gradually 
sinks,  and  at  the  level  plain  for  about  twenty  miles  in  length  and  four  or  five  in  breadth, 
presents  the  most  brilliant  picture  of  fertility,  heightened  doubtless  by  contrast,  and  is  justly 
considered  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  whole  island.    Being  in  the  summer  of  1794,  an 
inhabitant  of  Dublin,  and  a  merry  youngster  of  nineteen  summers,  I  had  occasion  to  pay  this 
delightful  spot  a  visit,  on  some  funily  afiairs ;  the  signature  of  all  the  members  being  neces- 
sary to  convey  some  property,  which  my  father  on  behalf  of  the  heirs  had  been  authorised  to 
sell.    I  shall  never  forget  the  light-heartedness  with  which  I  sat  out  upon  this  journey.  The 
fame  of  the  maidens  df  this  tract  of  country,  which  at  that  time  was  denomhiateJ  "  The 
Valley,"  though  with  what  regard  to  propriety  I  never  could  ascertain,  imparted  a  seat  to  the 
journey  which  nothing  else  could  have  given.    The  romance  of  my  boyhood  still  clung  in- 
veterately  to  me,  and  I  anticipated  some  <<  cheerie"  times  with  the  gay  damsels  of  this 
renowned  place.    My  humor  and  my  brogue  too,  were  fresh  as  ray  years^  and  with  a  heart 
delighting  in  gaiety  and  fun,  I  doubted  not,  that  I  should  create  quite  a  sensation  amon^^lhe 
girls  of  the  place.    The  only  individual  with  whom  I  could  claim  acquaintanceship  was  an 
old  Aunt,  who  had  the  merit  ef  having  dandled  me  in  her  arms  in  childhood,  and  who  with 
the  utmost  tax  of  memory  I  was  unable  to  recall,  there  was  beside  an  Uncle,  whose  face  I 
had  never  seen,  a  notable  character  among  the  mountaineers,  and  who  with  his  daring  feats 
had  made  his  name  famous.    He  was  justly  accounted  the  best  wrestler  in  Wales,  and  m  I 
had  acquired  some  celebrity  for  my  skill  in  the  same  manly  exercise,  I  thought  that  with  the 
help  of  young  and  fresh  limbs,  I  might  be  able  to  trip  up  the  heels  of  the  old  gentleman  open 
the  greensward,  and  thereby  win  immortal  honors.   I  confess  my  heart  beat  with  some  enu)- 
tions  at  the  thought  of  attempting  the  feat,  but  what  is  too  hard  for  the  warm  heart,  the 
sinewy  arm,  and  the  high  hope  of  an  aspiring,  young  Irishman,  with  his  head  full  of  love  and 
the  ladies  1    There  was  some  reputation  to  be  made  too,  by  the  encounter,  even  if  I  was 
worsted,  for  so  great  had  become  the  reputation  of  the  veteran,  that  no  man  on  the  momntain 
kad  dared  for  years  to  gmpple  vrith  him;  and  of  course  he  felt  among  them  like  the  game 
cock  of  the  barn  yard.   I  revolved  many  expedients  in  my  mind,  by  which  I  tocied  I  might 
take  advantage  and  having  recently  acquired  theknowIe«^  of  some  new  tript  from  a  French 
dancing  master,  I  pictured  the  old  gentleman  with  his  heels  in  the  air,  so  repeatedly  and 
vividly  before  my  mind,  that  I  finally  began  to  imagine  that  it  might  be  no  great  exploit  titer 
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ftll.  But  time  jogged  on  in  his  conne,  at  I  kMened  the  steps  of  my  journey,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  I  found  myself,  after  much  inquiry  for  the  good  lady,  at  the  cottage 
door  of  Annt  Deborah.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  it  required  some  persuasion  to  induce  the 
old  lady  to  believe  that  I  was  the  same  **  Donald,"  that  she  had  rocked  and  dandled  nineteen 
years  before,  but  her  matronly  experience  finally  came  to  her  aid,  and  die  decided  that  **  it 
must  be  true." 

**  Donald,"  said  she  with  the  rich  Irish  brogue  which  she  still  retained — **  An  sure  ye 
have  n't  travel't  the  journey  hi  yoursel,  mun.  An'  it 's  the  Lord's  maroey,  that  ye  had  n't  a 
been  benighted  and  clean  lost  i'  the  bogs  o'  yer  own  country,  or  been  kilt  by  the  Welchmen 
o'  this." 

I  endeavored  to  console  the  good  lady,  however,  with  the  reflection,  that  what  ever  might 
have  happened,  I  was  at  least  out  of  all  possible  danger  for  the  present;  which,  as  her  per- 
ceptive faculties  were  not  very  obtuse,  she  readily  perceived  and  granted.  After  enjoying  a 
hearty  repast,  from  the  cheer  which  was  plentiftdly  set  before  me,  and  having  answered  the 
thousand  and  one  questions,  which  the  old  lady's  loquacity  rendered  more  necessary  than  her 
lack  of  information,  I  retired  to  bed  for  the  night 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  I  dreamed  of  love  and  bright  eyes,  and  that  the  visions  of  the 
lught  were  not  only  blissful,  but,  partook  of  the  general  hue  of  my  waking  thoughts.  I  &n- 
cied  that  the  eyes  of  more  than  one  ftdr  maiden,  had  beamed  approvingly  upon  me,  and  when 
the  sun  peeped  through  the  casement  in  the  morning,  I  awoke  with  the  happy  consciousness, 
that  I  was  the  most  genteel  fellow  alif  e.  I  had  been  guilty  of  making  love-vows  to  more 
than  one  ruddy  check  damsel  with  the  hue  imparted  by  the  <<  praties,"  in  the  good  land  of  Old 
Ireland,  where  the  bloom  of  health  and  beauty  is  heightened  by  this  beloved  esculent  What 
had  I  then  to  fear  from  the  girls  of  the  Valley,  when  my  eyes  had  met  the  approving  glances 
of  the  sweet  little  dears  at  home. 

There  is  no  principle  more  predominant  in  the  heart  of  a  true  young  Irishman,  than  that 
of  a  deep  devotion  to  the  female  sex.  In  him  it  is  a  controlling  principle,  and  while  the 
blood  courses  freely  through  his  veins,  the  fire  of  his  devotion  never  remains  unfed  at  the 
heart  There  is  a  chivalrous  spirit  in  the  Irish  Nation  peculiarly  its  own,  and  a  want  of 
selfishness  where  the  heart  is  interested,  which  can  be  found  in  no  other.  So  much  so,  that 
even  among  the  most  abandoned  and  degraded,  if  **  the  good  man"  takes  into  his  head  to 
give  his  partner  a  **  bateing,"  **  an'  sure  an'  he  has  the  right  to  do  it,  seeing  its  his  own  woman," 
it  would  be  a  sorry  act  for  a  meddlesome  vright  to  interifere  to  prevent  the  transaction,  for  the 
good  mistress  would  not  fail,  even  under  the  smart  of  the  husband's  blows,  to  apply  the  broom- 
stick to  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  intruder. 

As  I  gazed  out  into  the  Village,  all  seemed  rife  with  festivity  and  merriment,  and  it  was 
evident  at  a  glance,  that  it  must  be  a  holy-day  among  the  Villagers.  There  was  a  troop  of 
merry  damsels  with  their  heads  bedecked  with  flowers,  tripping  carelessly  along.  And  here 
were  the  lads  of  the  place,  with  the  best  their  trunks  could  afibrd,  donned,  in  high  expectation 
of  meeting  the  chosen  of  their  hearts  upon  the  greensward.  The  May-pole  was  already 
reared  within  sight  upon  the  green,  and  the  ground  around  it  bestrewed  with  flowers,  and  I 
rightiy  conjectured  that  there  would  be  merry  times  ere  the  sun  ran  his  course  for  the  day. 
It  instantly  recurred  to  me  that  the  May  morning  had  been  forgotten  as  well  by  Aunt  Deborah 
as  by  me,  and  hastening  below  stairs,  I  found  that  the  good  lady  was  no  less  sound  a  sleeper 
than  myself.  She  was  not  long,  however,  in  making  her  sppearance,  having  been  awakened 
by  my  first  movement,  and  gave  me  the  hearty  blessing  fur  the  day,  so  peculiar  to  the  Irish 
Nation. 

**  An'  Donald,"  said  she,  *<  sure  an'  I  niver  mentioned  till  you  the  merry  making  o'  the  day, 
and  sure  boy,  but  je  '11  itke  a  turn  on  the  green,  wi'  the  best  o'  'em."  I  assured  her  that  I 
should  not  be  found  wanting  in  spirit,  but  should  mingle  in  the  jollities  of  the  Village,  and 
perchance  make  love  to  the  May  Queen.  <*  But  Donald,  that  same  may  be  nobody  but  Jenet, 
yer  ain  kith  an'  kin,  and  sure  boy,  but  mony's  the  eye  that  would  be  sore  vexed,  did  ye 
receive  but  a  smile  lira'  the  lady." 

She  was  mistaken,  however.  When  I  joined  the  merry  throng,  in  company  with  a  lad, 
whom  my  good  Aunt  had  selected,  I  was  received  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  soon  became 
one  of  themselves.  Jenet  was  absent,  as  I  soon  found  ftom  the  conversation  and  looks  of  the 
village  gallants.  There  was  much  regret  among  the  whole  group,  in  which  even  the  ladies 
participated,  when  it  was  ascertained  from  some  recruits  from  the  mountains,  that  the  indis- 
position of  her  Uncle,  would  prevent  her  becoming  a  participant  of  the  sports  of  the  day.  It 
required  no  very  keen  perception,  to  see  that  she  was  a  universal  favorite,  and  I  inwardly 
longed  for  a  sigfht  of  the  fair  Cousin,  whose  sweetness  of  temper  and  engaging  qualities,  drew 
forth  so  many  encomiums,  and  whose  beauty  was  so  generally  appreciated  and  praised. 
There  were  many  bright  eyed  damsels  amid  the  merry  throng,  but  my  heart  seemed  to  desire 
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the  pretence  of  the  fidr  unknown. — So  high  Is  die  ambition  of  man  in  affiura  of  die  heart, 
that  he  can  never  soffer  himself  to  pay  court  to  any  but  her  whom  fiime,  or  his  own  choice 
designates  as  the  bright  particular  star,  in  the  hemisphere  of  his  Mr  acquaintances. 

It  was  indeed  a  sight  to  gladden  the  heart,  to  witness  this  array  of  Village  beauty,  sur- 
rounding the  ftdrest— by  common  consent— the  Queen  of  the  day,  with  the  ^ght  blossoms 
in  their  hair,  and  the  tastily  arranged  wreath  of  spring  flowers  around  their  snowy  browa.  It 
seemed  as  if  nature  delighted  to  minister  to  their  pleasure,  and  to  impart  to  innocence  addi- 
tional charms.  I  had  mingled  with  some  of  the  fiiirest  daughters  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
Dublin,  and  had  some,  though  but  alight  opinion  of  my  taste,  yet  to  me  this  troop  of  Village 
maidens  far  excelled  the  brightest  and  gayest  that  I  had  ever  before  beheld.  The  pleasant 
pastimes  around  the  May-pole  were  somewhat  new  to  me,  bred  amid  the  hum  of  business, 
and  of  the  Ci^,  the  whole  seemed  like  a  fiadry  scene,  and  I  entered  with  much  delight  mM 
the  festiTities  ef  the  hour;  there  was  neverdieless  a  lurking  thought  of  the  absent  beauty, 
whidi  served  to  keep  my  heart  in  check  from  particular  regard  to  any  one  of  the  ladies,  yet! 
received  the  kisses  which  in  the  various  pastimes  were  freely  bestowed  with  a  hearty  good 
will.  Many  a  cherry  cheeked  lassy,  blushed  at  receiving  the  salute  from  ''the  stranger^" 
yet  I  could  perceive  no  lack  of  willingness  whoi  the  favor  had  been  fairly  won.  The  old 
folks  applauded,  while  the  young  ones  were  the  willing  players,  and  many  an  old  ikther*s  and 
motheiP'Sceyg  lifted  up  with  paternal  pride,  as  their  fiivorite  gave  evidence  of  superior  duli> 
or  seemsd  selected  from  the  throng  as  objecto  of  momentary  regard. 

There  was  an  old  man,  who  leaned  upon  his  crutch,  while  his  silver  hair  hung  dewn  to 
his  shoulders,  with  the  most  venerable  look  of  any  in  the  group,  who  seemed  to  laugh  the 
longest  and  the  loudest  of  any  upon  the  green,  and  I  feand  that  bis  approving  smile,  or  his 
laugh  of  derisien  had  more  e£Ebct  upon  young  men  who  joined  in  sports,  than  the  applause^ 
or  reviling  of  all  the  other  spectators  together.  I  soon  ascertained  that  he  was  a  kind  of 
patriarch  of  the  Village,  and  bestowed  his  regard  only  upon  the  worthy.  He  had  been  the 
most  athletic  man  of  the  place,  and  in  the  sports  of  the  times,  never  found  an  eqaal,  until 
''Jack  of  the  Mountain,"  young  in  years,  had  imperceptibly  gained  strength  enou^  to  war- 
rant, a  wrestle  with  the  old  man,  but  the  trial  ended  without  the  desired  result,  for  after  an 
hour's  tustling,  it  was  decided  by  the  umpires,  that  Jack  of  the  Mountain  was  too  young  a 
man  to  be  permitted  to  worry  by  length  of  time,  to  secure  a  victory  over  "  Old  Daddy  Strong." 
The  villagers  had  dropped  his  name  which  was  McCullock,  he  being  of  Irish  deseent,  and  had 
given  him  a  cognomen,  derived  from  his  great  muscular  powers. 

This  '*  Jack  of  the  Mountain,''  the  reader  must  know,  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  unde 
of  whose  prowess  I  have  spoken,  and  whose  indisposition  had  deprived  the  company  of  the 
presence  of  Jenet  But  if  "  Old  Daddy  Strong,  was  pleased  with  the  sports  of  the  ring, 
around  the  May-pole,  his  joy  knew  no  bounds,  when  the  young  men  separated  from  the 
merry  maidens,  to  exhibit  their  prowess,  in  the  more  manly  exercise  of  running,  wrestling, 
jumping,  and  all  the  train  of  hardy  feats  for  which  he  himself  had  been  so  fiunous. 

I  stood  for  a  long  time  a  spectator  of  the  exciting  scene,  as  I  saw  one  and  another  stretched 
upon  the  green  by  his  more  active,  or  athletic  competitor,  not  wishing  to  obtrude  myself  into 
the  sports,  but  wishing  to  be  requested  to  join.  The  old  man  was  not  long  in  detecting  the 
idler,  and  with  a  sharp  rebuke  bade  me  mingle  in  the  sport.  I  did  so  with  alacrity,  and  in  a 
short  time  gave  some  evidence  of  my  ability  as  a  wrestler.  There  was  one  young  man  who 
had  made  himself  conspicuous  for  strength  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  by  hurling  the 
bar,  and  various  other  feats,  and  who  had  stood  aloof  during  the  lighter  sports,  because,  as  I 
heard  it  whispered,  '*the  ikir  Jenet  was  not  of  the  company," — who  eyed  me  with  what  I 
took  for  something  like  scorn,  but  which  the  old  mazt  interpreted  into  a  desire  to  engage  with 
me,  should  I  continue  successful. 

"  You  '11  ha  a  chance  my  boy,"  said  the  old  man  addressing  him, "  to  try  yer  arms  vri'  the 
fair  stranger,  Fm  a  thinking,  ha !"  The  young  man  said  nothing,  but  still  continued  to  eye 
me,  though  I  thought  when  the  word  fair  escaped  the  old  man's  Ups,  that  I  detected  a  scom- 
fol  curl  of  his. 

From  vrhat  afterward  transpired,  I  found  that  he  was  supposed  by  the  villagers  to  be  des- 
tined to  wear  the  mantle  when  age  should  impair  the  strength  of  my  Undo  Jack.  Ne 
young  man  could  withstand  him,  as  a  vrreetler,  and  few  seemed  disposed  to  try ;  the  broken 
heads  of  their  comrades,  whom  they  had  seen  whiried  in  the  air,  by  the  strength  of  arm  of 
this  young  giant,  acted  too  strongly  upon  the  nerves  of  others,  to  lead  them  hastily  to  the 
venture. 

My  blood  had  always  been  of  the  most  excitable  nature,  and  when  I  detected  what  I  sup- 
posed to  be  soom  upon  the  lips  of  the  young  man,  my  blood  boiled  for  the  encounter,  and 
stepping  up  to  him  I  challenged  him,  for  a  wrestle.  A  shout  rose  from  the  spectators,  and 
all  other  porsaite  were  suspended  in  an  instant    Th»  old  man  teemed  more  eicited  than 
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He  hobbled  ap  to  me  on  his  cnitoh,— shook  my  hand,  lani^hed  outright— and  wished 
me  ^  luck" — looked  at  my  opponent^^asked  him  "if  his  back  was  clean,"—"  warranted  that 
he  would  find  grass  on  his  jacket  in  a  few  minutes" — and  laughed  and  chuckled  at  the  joke. 
I  saw  the  color  rise  to  the  brow  of  the  young  man,  and  felt,  that  he  was  nerved  to  desperation 
for  the  encounter,  but  I  was  in  for  the  feat,  and  resohed  come  weal  or  woe,  to  tosa  him  in 
the  air  if  possible. 

Our  holds  were  taken,  and  he  seemed  to  grip  me  with  the  power  and  ferocity  of  the  tiger. 
Mine  was  not  much  less  slack,  and  at  the  word  given  by  the  old  man,  the  struggle  cem- 
menced.  He  seemed  determined  to  conquer  by  main  strength,  and  as  we  tossed  up  and 
down  without  any  decided  advantage  being  gained  by  either  party,  I  felt  as  if  my  very  bones 
were  cracking  beneath  his  grasp.  He  evidently  found  that  he  had  more  than  ordinary  to  ao- 
oomplish,  and  seemed  to  redouble  his  efibrts, — I  too  was  not  idle,  I  tried  every  trip  of  the 
science,  but  be  stood  upon  the  ground  as  if  planted  like  a  pillar.  I  tugged  to  whirl  him  to 
the  ground,  but  his  body  seemed  as  unyielding  as  the  stately  oak,  which  towers  erect  in  the 
atorm.  Some  of  the  spectators  cried  out  at  lenght,  for  us  to  desist— but  the  old  man  brought 
his  crutch  to  the  ground,  and  gave  the  emphatic  ^O,  while  our  efibrts  were  renewed  with 
increased  fierceness;  as  yet  I  had  tried  neither  ef  the  trips  taught  me  by  the  recent  master. 
In  feet  I  thought  it  idle  to  attempt  it,  with  a  man  who  stood  as  if  nailed  to  the  ground  as 
H&i  as  he  planted  his  foot  upon  it.  Our  struggles  became  more  and  more  desperate,  for  a 
moment  I  perceived  him  at  fault,  I  gave  him  the  unexpected  trip,  and  we  fell  to  the  ground, 
he  undermost  amid  the  shouts  of  the  spectators,  and  tbe  huzzas  of  the  old  man.  He  seemed 
as  if  he  was  in  the  element  of  his  wishes,  he  took  off  his  old  hat  and  whirled  it  round  in  a 
fury  increasing  its  speed  with  tbe  clamor  at  every  circle.  As  we  arose  firom  the  ground,  the 
jf  eung  man  flew  at  me  with  the  desperation  of  a  wild  beast  despoiled  of  iti  young,  but  Old 
Strong  instantly  interfered,  and  respect  for  him  was  too  great,  for  any  lo  dare  to  defy  his 
anthori^, 

I  shall  never  forget  the  countenance  of  the  young  roan  at  that  moment,  shame,  pride,  anger 
and  revenge,  seemed  struggling  for  the  mastery,  nothing  soothing  that  the  old  man  could 
•ay,  no  jest  of  his  companions  could  calm  the  agitation  of  his  spirit,  which  showed  itself  in 
the  tremor  of  his  frame.  It  seemed  as  if  all  he  gloried  in  on  earth  had  been  wrenched  from 
him  in  a  moment.  The  sports  of  the  day  were  deadened  at  once.  The  pride  of  the  village, 
after  the  excitement  was  over,  was  apparently  as  deeply  touched  as  that  of  the  young  man, 
whose  agitation  drew  forth  my  sinoerest  commiseration.  Could  I  have  restored  him  to  noble 
bearing  and  dignified  and  haughty  confidence,  I  would  have  suffered  defeat,  even,  myself. 
Why  he  AoM  take  it  so  much  to  heart,  I  did  not  learn  till  evening,  in  company  with  Aunt 
Deborah,  and  ahheugh  the  old  lady  was  proud  of  my  achievement,  she  wept,  when  she  eom- 
mmifatfd  the  intelligence  that  JadL  of  the  Mountain  had  vowed,  that  **  no  man  who  had 
ever  been  laid  with  lids  back  upon  the  green,  should  be  the  husband  of  Jenet,"  «an'  you 
Donald,"  said  the  good  lady,  ^'you  would  not  wish  to  mar  the  happiness  of  young  Strong.'* 

The  feet  flashed  upon  me  at  once,  that  the  old  gentleman  had  given  way  te  momentary 
exdteaaent,  and  that  he  was  not  really  glad  of  my  victory.  And  I  expressed  to  ray  good 
Aunt  my  suspicions.  «  As  for  that  Donald,"  an*' I  do  n't  know  but  you  may  be  right,  but 
the  old  man  never  thought  much  ef  "Jack  of  the  Mountain,"  since  the  hard  tustle,  they  had 
together,  an'  I  'm  not  sure  that  he'd  like  his  boy  to  be  married  till  Jenet,  **  but  your  Uncle's 
house-keeper  is  the  kin  o'  young  Strong,  an'  feith  she  '11  do  all  for  the  match."  There  was 
something  flattering  to  my  vanity  in  all  this,  and  I  began  rather  to  rejoice  in  my  success, 
than  to  remember  the  discomfiture  of  young  Strong. 

It  was  the  third  night  af^  this,  that  the  occurrence  took  place  of  which  I  have  already 
apprised  the  reader.  The  old  man  had  become  somewhat  better,  and  hearing  of  my  arrival 
and  of  my  expUnts,  had  sent  Jenet  to  bid  me  repair  to  the  mountain,  the  damsel,  of  a  laugh- 
ter-kwing  and  frolic  mood,  received  permission  of  the  old  man,  to  surprise  me,  and,  if  possible, 
to  frighten  me  out  of  my  conscious  importance,  by  some  little  trick  by  the  way,  and  having 
tarried  until  nightpfall  at  the  edge  of  the  mountain,  accomplished  her  errand  as  the  reader  has 
been  informed.  There  was  something  so  singular  in  the  adventure,  that  I  scvcely  believed 
my  own  senses,  and  it  was  not  till  a  comfortable  glass  of  grog  from  the  flagon  of  the  old 
man,  who  soon  after  entered  and  gave  me  the  usual  welcome,  had  restored  me  to  the  proper 
possession  of  my  nerves,  that  I  was  induced  to  accede  to  it  as  reality. 

I  found  old  "Jack  of  the  Mountain,"  a  jolly  old  blade  as  ever  dnmk  a  can  of  good  ale,  and 
discourse  by  his  fire  side,  made  me  almost  forget  my  fairy  guide,  but  I  was  at  length  restored 
to  the  consciousness  of  iier  existence  by  her  entrance  into  the  room  upon  some  office  of 
housewifery. 

«<  And  Jenet,"  said  the  old  man,  "  here 's  your  Cousin  Donald,  giri,  you  seem  bashful  for 
two  that  have  journeyed  together.   Tell  me  Iwy,  did  she  cut  any  of  her  pranks  by  the  way." 
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Tn  fidth,  but  sbe  's  lightened  the  sleepy  Lowlanden  balf  out  of  tbehr  x^te,  with  the  canny 
lanthoni.  You  've  heard  of  **  The  Fiery  Maid/*  while  you  sojourned  below,  have  n't  you.— 
"  But»  no,  Deb  knows  the  joke  and  says  nothing."  Howevef,  I  found  to  my  cost  that  tho 
maiden  was  as  wild  and  as  fearless  as  her  Uncle  in  his  strongest  flight  could  depict  her,  she 
had  let  my  Aunt  into  the  secret  of  her  mission  it  appeared,  and  the  good  lady,  had  pretended 
to  depart  en  an  oflice  of  charity,  while  her  niece  played  off  her  pranks  upon  me.  The  actual 
distance  of  the  house  on  the  mountain  from  the  residence  of  Aunt  D^wrah,  bad  been  seem- 
ingly  increased  by  the  tricks  ef  Cousin  Jenet,  who  had  taken  me  around  the  dreariest  route^ 
with  the  intent  of  fnghtening  me  out  of  my  wits.  She  laughed  outright,  when  I  upbraided 
her  with  a  design  to  ensnare  me  inte  some  ravine,  by  way  of  secoring  her  lover,  young 
Strong,  and  said  she  believed  her  Unde  would  assure  me  that  his  brawney  arm  had  no 
charms  for  her,  though  her  father  and  her  Uncle  had  pesumed  to  select  him,  and  his  hands 
too,  giving  me  a  look  from  beneath  her  lashes,  which  made  the  blood  tingle  through  my 
veins, — are  so  rough  and  bear-like,  that  I  fear  to  allow  him  to  touch  me." 

<<  Jenet,**  said  her  Uncle,  '*  I  '11  ride  to  your  father's  to-morrow,  and  see  what  he  has  to  say 
of  this  stroll  by  night,  with  so  comely  a  lad  as  Donald  here." 

The  blood  shot  up  to  the  veiy  brow  ef  the  girl,  as  she  was  thus  Knked  with  tee,  and  she 
turned  and  rushed  from  the  room  to  hide  her  confusion. 

"  Love  at  first  sight,"  cried  my  Uncle.  <*  Donald,  what  soft  thbigs  in  the  way  of  converse 
beguiled  the  way  up  die  mountain  side— ha,  boy." 

•  ••••• 

There  was  merry  piping  on  the  mountain  top  some  weeks  after  this,  and  a  gathering  of 
^e  damsels  from  the  Valley,  and  of  lads  from  all  parts.  The  notices  had  been  issued  in  the 
Welsh  style,  and  as  I  find  a  copy  in  my  portfolio,  I  give  it  herewith. 

May  S3d.  17- 

**  As  we,  Donald  Jones  and  Jenet  Cyslett,  intend  to  enter  the  matrimonial  state, t>n  Friday, 
the  27th  instant,  the  young  woman  intends  to  make  a  bidding  upon  the  occasion,  at  her 
father's  house,  called  Slin-forge,  in  the  parish  of  Clwyd,  in  the  County  of  Denbigh,  where 
your  agreeable  company  is  humbly  solicited,  and  whatever  donation  you  may  be  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  her  then,  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  cheerfully  repiid  by  her  father  and 
mother,  whenever  called  for  on  a  similar  occasion." 

This  custom  of  making  presents  to  the  bride,  has  existed  in  Wales,  from  time  whereof  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary ;  and  it  is  a  grievous  insult,  to  attend  a  marriage 
gathering  without  complying  with  it  In  fact  no  Welshman  ever  thinking  of  doing  so,  know- 
ing, that  "  upon  the  like  occasion,"  it  shall  be  returned. 

Reader,  I  shall  not  tire  you  with  any  thing  like  a  description  of  the  ceremony,  nor  shall  I 
detail  the  sorrow  ef  young  Strong,  and  the  anger  of  my  Uncle's  house-keeper,  nor  shall  I  tell 
you  how  old  Strong  forgot  his  enmity  to  the  fomily  over  the  good  liquor,  which  operates  like 
oil  iip9n  the  wound  of  a  Welshman's  spirit,  nor  yet  shall  I  tell  yen  how  the  bride  trembled, 
when  her  delicate  little  hand  was  placed  in  mine.  But  ^^tlie  maid  of  the  fiery  steed,^* 
ceased  to  be  the  term  of  the  Lowlanders,  though  many  affirm,  that  she  **  may  yet  be  seen  o* 
nights  hovering  o'er  the  brink  of  some  ravine,  er  dashing  with  her  fiery  chsrger  on  the 
mountain  side,  over  projecting  rocks,  and  down  the  precipices,  regardless  of  danger."  There 
are  others  too,  who  tell  of  a  fairy  form  sailing  on  moonlight  nights  upon  the  dark  stream 
and  which  when  pursued,  flits  like  a  will-o-the-wisp  up  the  mountain  side.  But  I  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  my  old  woman,  that  these  things  are  not  true,  but,  she  adds,  with  a  knowing 
look,  that  she  once  knew  a  person  led  a  chase  up  the  mountain,  who  ever  aiWr  was  a  sincere 
believer.  Lx'ox. 

rbilade'phia,  ^a7. 1839. 


THE   FOUNTAIN    GLEN. 


BT  THOILit   O.  SPSAB. 


I  Stood  beside  my  boyhood*s  spring, 

And  heard  its  silvery  song, 
And  saw  the  cliff  iti  shadow  fling 

The  lonesome  glen  along; 
And  thought  of  that  delightful  time, 

When  first  I  paas*d  to  drink, 
And  listened  to  its  pleasing  chime. 

Beside  the  glistening  brink. 

With  many  a  field  of  sloping  green, 

And  mial  charm  to  ken, 
'T  was  then  to  me  a  luring  scene— 

A  iancy-peepied  glen; 
And  still  it  shared  a  beaateoos  hue, 

But  o'er  the  lawn's  repose. 
With  every  memory-haunted  view, 

A  blended  i 


The  olden  tree  that  graced  the  spot, 

Had  withered  grown  and  bare, 
And  meny  wild-birds  sought  it  not. 

To  woo  and  warble  thcare ; 
The  sod  was  verdant  where  it  flung 

Its  branches  o*er  the  way. 
But  from  the  Toot  no  scion  sprung. 

To  grace  the  trunk's  decay. 


The  paths,  familiar  feet  had  worn. 

The  creeping  grass  o'erspread, 
And  where  the  tufted  seat  was  torn. 

The  serpent  made  his  bed. 
Where  erst  I  mark*d,  ere  summer's  close, 

The  playful  robin  wheel. 
The  vulture  from  the  swamp  aroee. 

And  left  his  loathsome  meaL 

The  cot  liM  whited  sides  display'd, 

Beneath  the  shading  tree ; 
Along  the  marsh  the  streamlet  stray'd, 

And  skimm'd  the  minnow  free. 
The  browzing  kine  were  on  the  plain. 

And  sought  the  breeze's  wing, 
Or  low'd  adown  the  travell'd  plain, 

Or  loiter'd  by  the  spring. 

Sweet  fountain  of  the  lonesome  glen. 

That  gushest  in  the  sun ! 
O'er  pebbly  bed,  and  weedy  fen, 

Thy  flashing  waters  run ; 
But  from  the  warm  and  radiant  sky. 

That  lights  thy  shelving  lawn, 
Though  bloom  and  beauty  lingers  nigh, 

Life's  early  charm  has  gone. 


EVENING    SKETCHES. 


BT   WILUAX    B,  KAKF. 


Thebx  is  something  beautiful  in  a  summer  midnight,  when  the  sky  is  serene,  and  silence  is 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  whole  world  is  slumbering  as  noiselessly  as  if  hushed  into  an  ever- 
lasting sleep.  The  soul  in  such  an  hour  breaks  from  the  shackles  of  its  earthy  tenement, 
mounts  heavenward,  and  becomes  lost  in  bright  and  holy  musings.  Byron  has  said  that 
'*  man's  control  stops  with  the  shore,"  that  he  has  not  strength  to  change  the  ocean,  nor  to 
render  it  tributary  to  hia  power ;  and  who  has  not  thought  as  he  gazed  upon  the  heavens  in 
the  depths  of  midnight,  that  <*  man's  control"  stops  also  with  the  earth ;  that  although  he 
may  make  desolate  the  fairest  portions  of  creation,  though  he  may  change  a  blooming  para- 
dise into  a  barren  wilderness,  yet  he  cannot  mar  the  firmament,  the  glory  of  God,- — nor  can 
the  impious  hand  of  the  creature  afifect  in  the  least  the  Heavens  whick  are  His  handiwork* 
Tot  the  same  stars  which  beheld  the  attempts  of  an  Alexander  to  enslave  the  world,  looked 
down  and  smiled  upon  the  efforts  of  a  Napoleon  to  accomplish  the  same  abject  after  an 
interval  ^  some  thousand  years. 


36  STANZAS. 

I  lore  in  momeDti  of  ladneis  to  gaze  upon  the  sky  tod  think  how  many  aching  hearts^ 
how  many  grief-otricken  beings,  have  for  centuries  poured  forth  their  complaints  and  told 
their  sorrows  to  that  same  moon  which  now  shines  upon  ns.  There  is  something  so  melan- 
choly, so  mournful,  so  majestic,  and  yet  withal  so  pleasing  in  her  pale  countenance,  that  we 
cannot  wonder  that  by  ancient  nations  there  was  rendered  to  her  apart  of  that  worship  which 
is  only  due  to  the  Most  High  ;  for  it  was  then  as  it  is  new  the  custom  of  the  human  heart 
to  be  60  ravished  with  the  gift  as  to  forget  the  hand  of  the  gvcer.  She  was  worshipped  br 
the  Phoenicians  and  was  called  by  them,  Astarte,  *<  Queen  of  heaven  with  crescent  horns,** 
and  to  her  the  Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  midnight  vows. 

From  my  earliest  youth  I  loved  to  gaze  upon  the  moon;  and  upon  the  stars  which  were . 
the  objects  of  my  boyish  wonder.  Since  I  have  grown  up  into  the  world  and  became  a  part  of 
it,  and  the  toils  and  the  cares  of  life  begin  already  to  thicken  around  me,  but  I  still  love  to  steal 
silently  from  the  crowd  and  gaze  upon  her  face,  while  thoughts  of  other  days  rush  thick  and 
fast  upon  my  memory.  It  seems  but  as  yesterday  when  I  stretched  myself  under  the  tree  in 
my  father*s  yard,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face  through  the  over-spreading  boughs.  But 
a  few  short  years  and  she  will  not  shine  on  me  but  above  me.  Yet  her  countenance  will  not 
be  less  lovely  nor  her  rays  less  bright,  but  she  will  still  roll  on  in  her  glory  till  the  last  trump 
shall  sound  and  the  Heavens  themselves  shall  be  no  more. 


STANZAS. 


I  WOULD  that  I  was  young  again,  that  on  my  youthful  brow, 
Time's  signet  had  not  traced  its  lines  se  heavily  as  now. 
That  my  young  heart  beat  wild  and  free,  as  erst  it  used  to  do, 
When  life  seemed  calm  as  cradled  seas  before  my  childlike  view. 

I  would  that  I  was  happy  now,  as  then  I  used  to  be, 

In  dreams  of  childhood's  gay  romance  beneath  the  greenwood  tree,- 

To  listen  to  tbe  merry  notes  of  feathered  songsters  there, 

And  think  the  world  would  ever  be,  as  then,  all  bright  and  fair. 


No  storm-cloud  cast  its  shadows  o'er  the  brightness  of  my  way. 
Or  dimmed  the  light  and  purity  of  pleasure's  sunny  ray ; 
The  gusbing  fount  of  early  bliss  was  sparkling  to  our  eyes, 
Bright  as  the  flashing  brilliancy  of  distant,  starry  skies. 

The  hours  of  youth  with  merry  flow  were  hastening  along, 
Like  fairy  barques  when  wafted  on  to  notes  of  lute  and  song,— 
The  siren  whispered  melody,  and  listening  to  her  spell, 
We  never  thought  that  in  this  world  dull  care  had  power  to  dwell 

No  dim-drawn  vision  checked  the  rise  of  youthful  revelry. 
Or  crushed  afiection's  rising  hopes  that  struggled  to  be  free ; 
No  wintiy  blast  swept  o'er  the  plain  to  d^ll  each  budding  flower, 
But  happiness  dwelt  sweetly  there,  like  once  in  Eden's  bower. 

I  would  that  I  was  young  again,  for  then  the  hand  of  time 
Had  marked  my  patb,  with  follies,  less — ^perhape  with  less  of  crime; 
But  youth's  gay,  happy  hours  have  fled,  and  mingled  with  the  past : 
And  shipwrecked  hopes  are  all  that's  lefW-the  darkest,  and  the  last. 
Philadelphia,  May.  1839.  S.  H. 


THE   DEAF    AND    DUMB    GIRL. 


FROX   TBI   VBEXCH. 


Iir  the  autnnm  of  18 — ,  I  was  making  ''the  grand  tonr,"  and  on  my  .way  from  Paris  to 
Marseilles,  I  met  with  an  extraordinary  adventure,  which  I  will  relate  in  aU  its  strange  and 
harrowing  details.  The  hill  at  Autun,  covered  with  its  vineyards  and  their  rich  fruit,  is  pio- 
turesqne  and  pleasmg ;  hat  the  gathering  time  was  then  past,  and  the  scene  was  flat  and 
dismal ;  my  companions  in  the  diligence  were  by  no  means  persons  of  elegant  manners,  and 
to  make  had  worse,  a  drizzling  rain  kept  falling,  and  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  caused 
a  depression  in  the  spirits  of  myself  and  fellow-travellers.  We  had  not  gone  far  beyond 
Autun,  when  the  diligence  stopped  at  the  entranee  of  an  avenue,  which  opened  into  the  high 
road,  and  led  to  a  splendid  mansion,  evidently  the  abode  of  a  person  of  rank  and  distinction. 
A  small  party  of  elegantly  dressed  persons  stood  at  the  gate,  and  it  appeared  that  one  of  them 
was  about  to  proceed  with  us  in  the  conveyance.  Two  servants  came  forward,  bringing 
travelling  bags  and  trunks  which  were  duly  fastened  upon  the  roof,  and  this  done,  a  fine- 
looking  young  man,  in  a  military  cloak  and  travelling  cap,  separated  himself  from  the  party, 
width  consisted  besides  himself  of  an  elderly  gentleman  and  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  seemed 
to  be  the  mamma  of  the  other,  and  after  kissing  the  ladies'  hands,  he  advanced  and  took  his 
•eat,  without  taking  die  slightest  notice  of  the  other  passengers,  and  then  potting  his  head 
ttid  part  of  his  body  out  from  the  window,  he  maintained  a  conversation  with  the  ladies  until 
all  was  ready  for  starting;  and  then  came  the  parting  words,  the  words  which  always  fall 
mournfully  on  the  heart,  but  most  moemfully  upon  young  hearts  that  love.  Several  voices 
exclaimed  **  A  pleasant  journey !"  but  one  small  timid  voice  added,  **  AditUy  Jules  /"  There 
was  sweet  music  in  that  timid  voice;  it  spoke  audibly  to  the  heart,  though  it  scarcely  resched 
the  ear.  And  all  who  heard  it,  lelt  that  by  the  speaker  of  those  parting  words,  our  fellow- 
traveller  was  beloved. 

The  young  man  also  repeated  the  word  *'  adieu  P*  bat  it  was  in  a  much  firmer  and  gayer 
tone,  and  he  waved  his  hand  and  agitated  his  body,  without  seemitrg  to  care  in  the  (cast  for 
the  other  passengers,  or  to  mind  the  personal  inconvenience  he  put  them  to.  At  length  the 
diligence  moved  on,  and  the  chateau  and  the  party  at  the  gate  were  lefl  far  behind.  M.  Jules 
DOW  began  to  settle  himself  in  his  seat,  and  to  cast  inquiring  glances  at  his  fellow-travellers, 
by  all  of  whom  he  was  similarly  regarded.  He  was  a  fine  looking  young  man,  with  sym- 
metric figure  and  a  dark  expressive  countenance;  but  his  eye  bad  an  expression  of  gay 
recklessness  in  it,  which  did  not  raise  him  in  my  estimation ;  and  there  was  a  thoughtless 
lightphearted  joyanoe  in  his  manner  which  vexed  me.  I  had  at  first  set  him  down  as  a  per- 
fect hero  of  romance.  He  was  very  communicative,  and  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  was 
a  militaiy  officer,  that  the  old  gentleman,  from  whom  he  had  just  parted,  was  his  undo,  one 
of  the  richest  land  proprietors  in  Burgundy,  and  that  the  younger  of  the  two  ladies  was  hiec 
dougfater,  Josephine,  to  whom  our  companion  was  on  the  point  of  being  married ;  and,  of 
course,  we  were  favored  with  very  glowing  descriptions  of  her  beauty  and  virtues.  He  was 
journeying  now  to  make  preparations  for  the  wedding;  and  intended  to  throw  up  his  com- 
mission, i^ndon  a  military  life,  and  reside  with  his  wife  six  months  in  the  country,  and  the 
rest  of  the  year  in  Paris.  Such  were  his  arrangements,  stated  in  the  eourse  of  a  lively  and 
animated  conversation,  which  was  only  interrupted  by  (he  sudden  stoppage  of  the  vehicle, 
and  we  found  that  our  journey  was  arrested  by  a  multitude  of  persons  of  all  sexes  and  ages, 
singing,  shooting,  dancing,  fi<Hling.  We  soon  discovered  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  fair. 
**  Why,"  exclaimed  a  fellow-passenger,  Madame  Yemet,  after  taking  an  almanac  from  her 
reticttle,  and  inspecting  it  rapidly,  «*  thii  is  St.  Ursuhi's  day.'* 

««  Urtula  /"  exclainied  M.  Jules  with  an  expression  of  surprise,  with  which  alarm  appeared 
to  be  associated. 

**  Yes  V*  rejoined  Madame  Yemet,  handing  the  ahnanac  to  him;  <<  you  see,  it  is  St  Ursula's 
day." 
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M.  Jules  took  the  almanac  in  his  hand,  and  appealed  to  look  at  it,  then  rspeatinf  the  worl 
•*  Ureola"  in  a  low  tone,  be  returned  the  book  to  iu  owner. 

*<  Ah!''  said  Madame  Vernet,  **I  rappose  Urania  ia  the  second  name  of  your  destined 
bride." 

**  No!"  replied  Jules,  faintly,  and  then  became  silent,  thoughtful  and  reseryed. 

Evening  had  by  this  time  drawn  imperceptibly  on,  and  upon  the  hills  appeared  the  last 
faint  reflection  of  the  departed  luminary  of  day ;  all  nature  appeared  to  t>e  calm :  the  trees 
were  still,  the  birds  sung  not  among  the  kaves,  the  very  air  was  mute,  and  ailcnce  led  to 
reverie — reverie  to  sleep ;  the  postilions  had  ceased  to  swear,  and. none  of  ua  knew  how  the 
time  had  passed  when  the  coach  had  stopped  for  supper  at  Chalons-sur-Saone. 

After  a  hasty  meal,  again  we  set  out  upon  our  journey,  none  more  anxious  than  M.  Jules. 
**  Are  we  out  of  Chalons  1"  he  was  constantly  enquiring.  So  frequently  was  this  question 
put,  that  at  length  one  of  the  passengers  said  **  Why  do  you  aak." 

*'  I  have  no  particular  reason  for  asking,"  he  replied. 

**  Were  you  ever  at  Chalons  before  1"  rejoined  the  passenger. 

"  Yes,  I  was  quartered  there  with  my  regiment  once." 

**  You  have  some  friends  here,  then  1" 

*<  No,"  he  rejoined  quickly,  And  hastily ;  the  conversation  therefore  dropped^  and  very  soon 
afterward  the  whole  of  the  passengers  were  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus.  We  could  net  have 
slept  long  before  a  terrible  shake  awakened  us  all ;  the  vehicle  had  stopped  again.  The  night 
was  exUomely  dark,  and  the  wind  howled  mournfully  through  the  trees  that  skirted  the  irad, 
a  amall  light  upon  which,  as  if  from  a  lanthom,  indicated  that  we  were  about  to  reoeiye  an 
accession  to  our  numbers.    The  diligence  had  stopped  to  take  up  their  passenger. 

*<  We  are  quite  full  already,"  was  the  general  exclamation,  when  this  diacovery  was  made. 

"  There  is  still  one  vacant  place,"  growled  the  conductor. 

There  was  no  disputing  tbb  point;  but  we  grumbled,  nevertheless,  for  we  had  been  very 
comfortable  hitherto,  and  the  addition  of  another  person  was  hj  no  means  welcome. 

<>  It  ^s  only  a  young  lady,"  said  the  conductor,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  indicated  he  was 
in  a  very  bad  temper.  **  It 's  only  a  young  lady,  who  will  not  take  up  much  room."  Pre- 
sently a  small  figure  in  white  appeared  upon  the  steps;  **  She  will  not  trouble  yeu,"  added 
the  conductor,  **  for  she  is  deaf  and  dumb ;  I  have  carried  her  before  now  to  Lyons-— the 
deril  take  her !  She  has  always  occasioned  me  soum  misfortune."  The  female  had  hj  this 
time  got  in,  and  taken  her  seat.  <*  Wo-o !  wo-o !"  cried  the  conductor,  addressing  the  pos- 
tilion, "  Mind  the  horses,  they  are  rearing  terribly."  And  then  directing  his  conversation  to 
a  man  in  the  garb  of  a  priest,  whom  we  could  see  by  the  light  of  a  lanthom,  standing  in  the 
road.  **  Adieu,  M.  le  Cure,  you  may  be  sere  I  '11  take  care  of  the  young  lady !"  Crack  went 
the  postilion's  whip,  and  again  we  were  proceeding  on  our  journey. 

We  were  all  very  desirous  of  knowing  something  about  our  fellow  passenger,  but  as  die 
was  deaf  and  dumb,  it  was  of  no  use  saying  a  word  to  hsr;  the  ladies,  indeed,  got  up  a  con- 
versation upon  the  double  misfortune  of  the  poor  girl,  but  that  soon  ended,  and  than  they 
moved  and  figetted,  to  attract  attention,  b«t  she  sat  very  quiet,  and  took  no  notice  of  any 
body.  An  unpleasant  chilliness  now  came  over  us ;  we  pulled  up  the  windows,  drew  our 
cloaks  close  around  us,  and  the  ladies  put  shavlls  over  their  bonnets.  But  we  still  felt  un- 
eoailortable,  so  much  aOt  indeed,  that  M.  Jules  let  down  oire  of  the  windows,  declaring  that 
the  external  air  was  warmer  than  the  atmosphere  we  breathed  in  the  diligence.  AVe  found 
this  to  be  the  ca9e,  and  all  of  us  were  puzzled  to  solve  this  philosophical  mystery.  We  did 
not  shiver  now  so  much  as  we  had  done  before,  but  nevertheless,  all  complained  of  a  very 
uneasy  sensation ;  and  many  jests  were  made  upon  the  subject,  and  at  length  aome  one  said 
that  it  was  entirely  attributable  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl.  We  again  endeavored  to  tail 
ourselves  off  to  sleep,  but  could  not,  one  awoke  in  a  fright,  another  waa  constantly  starting»a 
third  had  frightful  dreams,  and  M.  Jules  moaned  so  dreadfully,  that  we  were  obliged  to  shake 
him,  and  then  he  told  us  be  had  been  troubled  with  a  dreadful  nightmare. 

*<  Ah !"  exclaimed  Madame  Vemet,  <*  we  ate  too  much  for  supper  at  Chalons."  And  erer^i 
body  concurred  in  the  opinion  thus  expressed. 

At  length  day  dawned,  and  the  first  beams  of  morning  falling  upon  the  white  dress  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  giil.  Again  cjilcsted  our  attention  toward  her.  We  looked  at  her  in  silent 
amazement.  Such  a  form  we  had  none  of  us  ever  beheld  before ;  we  were  fearful  of  truatiiig 
to  our  senses,  and  thought  it  an  illufioR.  But  the  sun  rising  above  the  horizon  put  an  end 
to  our  doubts,  and  ttte  frightful  appearance  of  our  companion  became  evident  Her  skin  was 
of  a  deadly  white  color,  and  it  seemed  to  cover  nothing  but  bare  bones ;  her  lips  were  thin, 
so  thin  indeed,  that  they  scarctHy  enclosed  a  perfect  set  of  projecting  teeth,  and  two  small 
eyes  sparkled  like  live  coals  firom  the  bottom  of  immense  orbiu  with  a  vivacity  of  motion 
which  made  her  turn  her  singular  countenance  from  one  side  to  another  with  an  appearance 
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#f  inittiable  eoriosity.  Hef  eyeg  seeoMd  to  interrogtte  at  all  in  roecesBion,  and  there  was  a 
8iiule  upon  her  lipa,  b«t  it  was  eo  inconeiftent  with  the  general  character  of  her  countenance 
that  we  averted  our  heads:  it  was  as  if  death's  head  were  laughing  on  our  feces. 

The  siienee  which  the  contemplation  of  this  strange  figure  led  to,  was  first  broken  by  M. 
Jules,  who  said,  **  Were  it  not  for  the  respect  I  entertain  for  the  present  company,  I  would 
•ay  wHh  the  eoadootor,  I  wish  the  d^l  would  take  her.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  face  as 
htn  1    She  makes  us  all  shudder." 

His  observations  were  interrupted  by  the  extraordinary  looks  of  the  subject  of  them;  she 
gaied  rapidly  upon  us  all,  and  then  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  but  to  the  sight  only,  for  we 
heard  no  aouiid.  This  silent  langhter  raised  in  us  feelings  of  horror;  but  not  the  least  sym- 
pathy f«>r  her  misfortunes.  We  had  net  time  to  express  our  feelings  to  each  other,  for 
Htnitiy  afterward  a  sodden  JoH  oecorred,  and  the  falliag  of  the  diligence  intimated  that  the 
•xLa-tree  had  broken.  The  confnsicn  which  this  acddeiit  threw  us  into  was  great,  the  females 
shrieked,  the  gentlemen  expressed  themseWes  in  terms  not  to  be  mentioned  by  ears  pofite. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  girl  quickly  scrambled  ever  the  other  passengers  and  got  out  first.  Hap- 
pUy  no  one  was  hurt,  and  as  soon  as  we  extricated  ourselves  we  all  congratulated  ourselves, 
•except  the  conductor,  who  gave  vent  to  loud  imprecations.  <*  I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  he 
said,  **  that  speechlefs  woman  has  brought  all  this  misfortune  upon  us.  This  is  the  third 
tirae  she  has  wrought  miscbieC*' 

Happily  there  was  an  inn  by  the  road  side  in  which  we  could  take  our  breakfast,  while  the 
^Kgeiice  was  being  pot  hi  travelling  order  again.  It  was  a  delightful  morning,  and  though 
there  was  nothing  in  the  scenery  to  make  it  attractive,  we,  nevertheless,  preferred  a  ramble 
to  staying  at  the  im,  while  breakfast  was  being  prepared  for  us.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  huose  there  was  a  large  cross,  surrounded  by  young  elm  trees.  A  small  hedge,  farmed 
by  aweetfaiiar  and  common  bramble  vraved  gently  around  a  grass-plat,  extenJed  round  the 
atone  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  It  was  the  most  picturesque  object  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
M.  Jules  resolved  upon  taking  a  sketch  of  it. 

**  We  only  want  the  speechless  woman,"  aakl  he,  **  to  complete  tke  picture." 

"  Possibly,"  said  I,  **it  would  not  be  difiicult  to  induce  her  to  sit  to  you  for  her  portrait, 
Cor  in  the  diligence  she  seemed  to  flirt  with  you.  She  looked  at  you  as  if  she  desired  to  catch 


«« The  poor  WTetd^"  replied  M.  Jules,  as  he  raised  his  black  silk  D*Orsay,  and  twirled  h» 
monslaehe.  <*  The  ipeechleas  woman  is  ^  coquette !  And  why  not  7  O,  woman,  woman, 
500  are  alike,  ail  the  world  over." 

^  I  shauld  not  Bupptme  tiiat  you  had  much  reason  to  complain.    Have  you  been  often  in 


«*  Yas;  but  it  mMmu  lasted  Amt  more  than  a  week." 

«<  And  yet  von  are  going  to  be  married.** 

«  Oh,  that^i  a  different  thing  altogether.  When  a  man  gets  thirty  years  old,  it  looks 
tespeoteble  to  have  a  wife.  A  woman  tekes  your  name,  and  you  avail  yourself  of  her  pro- 
perty, and  leave  your  titles  and  estetes  to  your  children.  It  is  decidedly  respecUble  to  have 
«  wife  when  yoo  become  thirty  years  old.  Bot  that  is  not  what  I  call  love.  Josephine  is 
charming,  bcantlfnl  as  an  angel,  but  I  have  known  many  angels.  Marriage  is  good,  because 
k  fixes  you  ib  the  station  yo«  are  to  live  in.  But  love  Is  the  most  delightful  thing  in  the 
world ^" 

The  roui  would  have  proceeded,  but  old  Madame  Vemet,  who  did  not  at  aU  agree  with 
him  upon  these  subjecte  suddenly  arose,  and  fetching  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl  who  was  plsy- 
ing  with  a  herd  of  goate,  a  short  distance  ofi*,  made  some  signs  to  the  poor  creature  to  kneel 
ai^  pray  with  her  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  I  know  not  whst  the  poor  girl  had  at  first  thought 
Madame  Vemet  wished  her  to  do;  but  she  bad  quietly  suffered  herself  to  be  led  under  the 
afatts;  bat  when  the  good  old  lady  importuned  her  to  kneel,  she  tripped  away,  laughing,  and 
returned  to  the  goats,  which  she  at  length  led  to  browse  upon  the  briar  that  formed  a  hedge 
rdiind  the  cross." 

**l  verily  believe"  exclaimed  Jules,  <*that  the  speechless  woman  is  the  genius  of  evil. 
Look,  she  is  destroying  the  only  beautiful  object  in  this  landscape !" 

Ha  would  have  gone  and  desired  her  to  desist ;  but  at  that  moment  the  old  goat-herd  and 
bu  dogs  advanced,  and  drove  away  the  goats  from  the  hedge.  The  speechless  woman  lookod 
for  a  moment  at  the  old  man,  and  then  skipped  after  the  animals,  whilst  Jeles  and  I  ad- 
vanced and  desired  the  goat4ierd  to  continue  to  protect  this  pretty  little  spot.  The  old  ma)i 
knew  nothing  of  landscape  effects,  his  only  motive  he  said  for  driving  away  the  goats  was, 
tltet  they  should  not  eat  the  bushes  and  grass  where  a  female  had  been  buried  about  eighteen 
months  before.    The  whole  party  were  astonished,  and  made  inquiry  for  farther  particulars ; 
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but  the  oU  man  knew  nothing  iim»%  and  MfiMrredthMtt  to  tha  laadlidy  of  tbt  bm,  ivharath* 
female  hud  died* 

We  all  retorned  to  the  house,  and  upon  making  inqniiy,  were  infetmed  by  the  hoeteai,  that 
the  female  in  question  anriTed  at  her  house  one  rainj  night,  weaiy  and  sad;  and  her  eyes 
were  inflamed  with  weeping.  She  asked  to  have  a  private  room,  and  being  so  arcommodated, 
had  resided  there  for  nearly  a  month,  pacing  her  ezpensea  eveiy  day;  bM  aaall  those  ex* 
penses  were,  for  the  poor  creature  ate  scarcely  any  thing.  She  wed  to  wander  aboot  at  nighty 
and  was  often  seen  ntting  upon  the  stones  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  at  other  tioMo  was 
heard  praying  devoutly,  and  in  extreme  agony*  At  length  she  was  one  day  found  subtended 
from  a  branoh  of  one  of  the  ehns  by  a  silk  handkerchief  This  was  all  the  hoaless  kusw  of 
he  poor  girl's  story. 

'*The  victim  of  man's  perfidy,  no  doubt»"  exdaimed  Madaae  Verast,  and  the  good  old 
lady  retired  from  the  company  to  weep. 

*<  The  mayor  came,"  continued  the  landlady ;  *<  and  scolded  ns  for  giving  shebsr  to  a 
vagabond,  for  she  had  no  writing  about  her  to  indicate  who  she  was;  and  the  priest  refnsed 
to  bary  her,  or  allow  her  remains  to  be  interred  in  consecrated  ground ;  but  I  had  pity,"  said 
the  good  hearted  creature, "  and  I  begged  that  the  body  might  be  buried  near  ttn  cross,  think^> 
ing  that  the  ground  there  must  be  almost  as  good  as  consecrated  gvoand;  and  they  grantsd 
my  request"  The  old  woman  wiped  away  a  tear,  and  added,  «I  have^  besides,  what  I  maty 
call  her  will;  it  was  the  only  thing  she  ever  wrote  in  this  bouse,  and  I  have  put  it  into  an 
old  frame  which  she  would  buy  of  me  for  the  purpose,  after  taking  from  it  a  fibe  portrait  of 
the  JBmperor;  and  I  have  also  placed  it  in  the  public  room,  according  to  her  I 


Our  curiosity  being  strongly  excited,  we  desired  the  landlady  to  show  «s  this  paper,  and 
presently  she  brought  in  a  glased  frame  of  black  wood,  but  the  gkns  was  so  iktj  that  nota 
word  could  be  read  until  the  dirt  was  removed,  M.  Jules  then'tMk  it  in  his  hand ;  lie  gaaed 
upon  it  and  changed  color,  **  Heavens!"  he  exclaimed,  **  how  singular }" 

«( Do  you  know  the  hand-writing  1"  I  inquired. 

•</—/,"  he  lepliad,  much  embarrassed,  •<  how  should  I  know  it  t"  A»d  ha  gate  the  frame 
into  my  hands. 

The  writing  was  to  the  following  effect : 

'*  If  you  recognise  my  hand-writing,  be  nlent,  I  beseech  you ; — I  impkms  yoii  Ml  ta  taH 
my  name,  for  I  shall  be  afraid  of  my  fother,  even  after  death.  I  am  diAoBoredt  and  I  must 
die.    It  is  a  dreadihl  thmg;  but  I  cannot  look  my  frimnds  in  the fooa again-*!  cannol  i 


not  strength  to  work;  and  he  whom  I  love  bade  mefateweil,  with  togker!    Would  timt  I 
were  mad.    I  fear  death — greatly  do  I  fear  it ;  but  still  I  must  die.    I  am  not  yet 


my  mother's  rebuke ; — I  cannot  endure  my  fothe^s  curse.    I  have  na  msae  money  ^^I  ha«a 

f!    Woi  ■ 

I  am  not  ye( 
Let  poor  girls  beware  of  men  who  come  to  them  with  smiling  laehi»  a^  wOids  of  lof  e;— 
their  voices  are  ever  soft— their  promises  are  alwave  great;  th^  swear  befoia  the  fliee  of 
Heaven  ;«-but  O !  believe  them  not.  I  aned,  but  I  dearly  lovaAhun  whodeaftroyed  my  peace. 
All  must  now  end.  I  hope  for  the  prayers  of  every  Christian  soul  who  passes  this  wsj.  Let 
them  pray  ahm  for  kitih  for  he  is  the  cause  of  alL    Bat  let  them  say  nettling  lo  my  fother." 

The  sobs  of  the  female  passsngeri,  and  of  our  good  hoatei^  while  I  lead  dieae  sitB|4e 
wailings  of  a  seared  heart  showed  how  much  they  were  affected— even  the  men  betrayad 
emotion,  and,  **  albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood,"  I  found  it  impoarifaie  to  restrsin  the 
tears  which  -would  gush  out,  despite  my  eSopM  to  restrain  them,  when  I  reflected  upon  the 
condition  of  this  wretdied  girl,  murdered  by  some  heaitlass  vill^;  for  hd  who  brought  itiin 
upon  her  was  the  murderer.  Poor  girl!  poor  girl !  heaven  will  have  mcny  on  thae, though 
the  man  she  loved  had  none ! 

Madame  Vemet  uttered  a  vehement  philippic  agafaMt  male  perfidy  as  aoon  as  she  could 
well  speak,  and  became  much  warmer  when  M.  Jules,  who  had  reoorered  hiapreaenoa  of 
mind,  endeavored  to  turn  the  whole  into  ridicule.  « It  is  a  very  lucky  thhig,"  he  said,  **  tiiat 
our  beautiful  little  feliow-traveUer  from  Chalons  is  condemned  to  silence^  for  I  afaauld  hava 
had  her  also  for  an  antagonist ;  and  it  must  be  oonfeesed,  that  such  a  fooe,  talkiBg  of  lova  aad 
romance,  would  have  been  irresistible."  This  observation  reeaUed  the  speeehlcM  lai^  to  oar 
recollection ;  and  we  new,  for  the  first  time,  remarked  that  she  was  not  present  at  this  braak- 
fost  table.  We  were  informed  by  the  conductor  that  she  never  sal  at  tahle»  but  eootentad 
herself  with  a  crust  of  dry  bread.  Upon  looking  through  the  open  door,  I  saw  her  distiibuliiig 
this  bread  to  the  goats  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  Poor  creature!  the  goats,  after 
taking  from  her  hand  the  Vread  she  proflered  them,  fled  anny  hastily,  as  if  fri|^taied  by  har 


It  was  at  length  announced  that  the  damage  experienoed  by  the  diligenoe  had  been  repair- 
ed ;  and  accordingly  our  journey  was  resumed.  During  the  whole  of  Uie  way  we  constantly 
felt  a  damp  chill,  which  we  could  not  account  for,  and  experienoed  much  physical  and  ment^ 
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M.  Joiit  tndetTorvd  to  rB-aaraine  Mi  wonted  g«y  and  etgy  mantter,  bat  rain 
was  hia  attempt ;  and  we  were  all  well  pleaaed  when  tbe  dUigenoe  aiopped  at  Lyoni.  After 
fMrtaldng  of  aome  refiredunent,  M.  JuIm  and  I  agreed  to  embark  in  one  of  the  pafsage  boats 
which  deaoenda  the  Rhone,  he  for  Valdnoe,  and  I  for  Avig^ion.  Freed  from  the  looln  of  the 
atrange  girl  in  the  diligenae,  my  eompanion  renewed  his  aelf-poaseaiion,  and  again  amused 
me  mnch  by  his  gay  and  iiTely  recitals  and  descriptiohs  of  adventures  and  places.  The  sub- 
ject of  his  approadiing  marriage,  was,  of  course,  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and,  really,  he 
•esmed  to  be  a  moat  fortunate  follow,  for  his  cousin,  whom  he  was  about  to  lead  to  the  altar, 
was  extremely  beautiful,  and  very  rich. 

The  navigation  of  the  Rhone  was  by  no  means  pleasant,  for  the  sources  whence  the  river 
is  supplied  were  obetracted,  and  the  water  was  so  extremely  low,  that  our  boat  frequently 
tooched  the  bottom ;  so,  that  on  Che  aeoond  evening,  we  thought  it  adviaable  to  put  up  at  a 
miaerabfo  inn  at  Pomiar;  but  there  we  found  the  food  was  detestable,  and  the  beds  worse. 
You  may  be  sure  that  our  contemplation  of  the  exchange  vre  had  made,  did  not  produce  any 
very  pleasant  foelinga ;  and,  in  a  state  of  vexation  and  discontent,  wo  retired  for  an  inspection 
^  the  inn-kitchen,  which  was,  indeed,  the  only  public  room  in  the  house.  Imagine  our  sur^ 
prise  when,  by  the  dim  light  of  a  soMtaiy  iron  lamp,  we  discovered,  in  a  comer,  the  speechless 
woman,  with  her  flashing  eye-balls  fixed  upon  us.'' 

**  Honible !"  exclaimed  Jules,  **  I  cannot  endure  this.  I  will  return  and  steep  in  the  boat. 
Had  I  been  aware  that  she  had  chosen  this  conveyance,  I  should  not  have  come  by  it" 

I  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  him'  to  abandon  his  intention,  but  in  vain,  and  he  quitted  the 
kouae.  Sapper  was  now  ready,  and  a  good  appetite  caused  me  to  forget,  for  the  moment,  the 
^peechkas  woman  in  the  comer ;  and  when  I  had  finiahed  my  meal,  I  found  that  she  was 
gone.    I  conjectured  that  she  had  retired  to  rest,  and  soon  afterward  went  to  bed  myself. 

On  repairing  to  the  boat  the  next  morning  I  was  alarmed  by  the  altered,  appearance  of  M. 
Jules.  He  aat  apart  and  abstracted,  his  countenance  pale  and  haggard;  and  when  f  addressed 
him,  he  muttered  a  few  indistinct  words,  and  appeared  to  wish  to  be  left  alone.  The  night 
had  made  a  woful  change  in  him;  and,  during  the  remainder  of  the  joumBy,  he  continued  to 
be  reaerved  and  thougkfiuL  At  parting  he  piosaod  my  hand,  and,  in  a  foint  voice  exclaimed, 
**  thai  awful  niffht:' 

"Birr  I  rejoined. 

**  I  coald  not  pray  while  she  stood  before  me." 

"Whomi" 

**  ShcS"  he  exclaimed,  ''with  her  fire-like  eyes  glaring  upon  me,  searing  my  heart  and 
brain." 

**  What  do  you  mean  V  I  enquired. 

**  I  had  sworn,  that  when  I  could  poMiUy  come  to  Ghalona  again  I  would  make  her  my 
wifo.  And  thus  I  triumphed  over  her  unsuspecting  virtue.  Then  I  laughed  at  the  rain  I  had 

made ;  and "  Here  hit  voice  became  quite  indistinct,  and  he  muttered  several  aentences, 

among  which  all  that  I  could  diBtinguish  was  the  name  of  **  Ursula." 

I  was  glad  when  I  parted  from  this  strange  man,  for  he  seemed  now  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  dumb  girl ;  and  I  began  to  have  the  most  painful  and  terrifying  appre- 
hensions. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  shake  off  tbe  unpleasant  emotions  which  the  presence  of 
these  individuals  had  occasioned ;  but  time,  which  eaacea  atrong  impressions,  soon  caused  me 
almost  to  forget  both  Jules  and  the  speechless  woman. 

Having  an  engagement  with  a  fiiend  in  Paris,  about  a  month  after  the  joumey  above 
deacribed,  I  retraced  my  steps.  The  passage  boat  and  the  miserable  inn  at  Pomier  brought 
back  the  traveller's  companion  to  my  recollection ;  and,  as  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  corner  of 
the  inn-kitchen,  where  I  bad  last  seen  the  terrible  female,  I  felt  anxious  to  know  more  con- 
oeraing  her;  but  all  my  enqujriea  were  made  in  vain ;  and  even  thecooductor  of  the  diligence 
oGuld  only  tell  me,  that  whenever  he  had  conveyed  the  speechless  woman,  some  accident  was 
sure  to  occur  to  the  vehicle.  I  determined  upon  stopping  at  Autun,  and  making  enquiries 
for  M.  Jules.  Therefc/re,  ordering  my  luggage  to  be  conveyed  to  ite  destination,  I  left  tho 
diligence,  and  proceeded  toward  the  chateau  of  the  destined  bride.  But  I  had  not  advanced 
more  than  a  hundred  paces  up  the  avenue,  when  I  heard  a  trampling  noise  behind  me,  and, 
turning  round,  I  perceived  that  a  funeral  procession  was  returning  to  the  chateau.  I  con- 
jectured that  one  of  the  parente  of  Josephine  was  dead;  and,  stepping  aside,  I  looked 
enquiringly  tor  M.  Jules  in  the  melancholy  group.  But  he  was  not  thore.  There  were 
several  gentlemen ;  but  all  strangers  to  me,  and  all  appeared  in  a  stete  of  terror  and  alarm, 
and  all  hurried  patt  me  into  the  chateau.  I  detained  one  of  the  domestics,  and  asked  thO 
name  of  the  departed.  With  a  look  of  fear,  and  in  an  indistinct  voice,  he  answered  **M. 
Juk9» 

4* 
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The  doBiMtie  wag  hnnying  awty,  when  I  en^  him  hj  the  deeve,  tild  ieked  for  i 
particulan;  but  he  broke  from  me,  uid  radied  into  the  honae. 

I  sought  the  inn  where  I  intended  to  rect  that  night,  end  there  diecorered  the  canee  of  die 
etrange  emotion  among  the  foneral  groupe.  Jnles  Imd  letnmed  to  Anton  in  a  weak  aiid|feeble 
state ;  the  best  medical  aanatanee  waa  obtained;  bnt  it  was  aH  nnavailing.  He  became  deli- 
rious, and  was  coatinnally  shrieking,  as  if  in  agony ;  several  times  a  speechless  woman  in 
white  had  been  observed  abont  the  chateau,  and  on  the  day  of  his  dei^  they  found  her  at 
his  bedside,  with  her  fire-like  eyes  glaring  upon  him.  They  drove  her  from  the  room,  and 
she  tripped  laughingly  away.  M.  Jules  had  then  called  fm  the  priest,  to  whom  it  was  said 
he  had  made  confeBsion  of  some  grievous  crime,  and  then,  his  consdenoe  being  leliavedy  he 
prayed  fervently ;  and  thus  he  died.  And  the  consternation  among  the  ftmOTal  party  had 
been  occaaoned  by  the  appearance  of  the  speechless  woman  at  his  grave.  She  stood  among 
the  mourners,  looking  down  upon  the  remains  of  Jules.  His  rebtives  regarded  her  with 
feelings  of  honor,  and  shrunk  from  her.  The  officiating  prtest  advanced,  bearing  the  sacred 
symbol  of  his  fidth,  toward  her,  when  she  seemed  to  glide  into  the  grave.  A  shriek  from  the 
assemblage  rent  the  air.  They  lotted  for  the  strange  female,  but  all  they  beheld  in  the  grave 
was  the  dark  coffin  which  contained  the  remains  of  M.  Jules. 


THOSE   TWO    BRIGHT   EYES. 

A  SONG— DEBICATBB  TO  MRS.    WATSON. 
BT  J,  9.  DV   SOKIA,  ZS<|. 


Those  two  bright  eyes !  those  two  bright  eyes ! 
There 's  nothing  half  so  bright  as  they, 
They  haunt  my  dreaming  hours,  and  rise 

Before  me  through  the  day : 
And  if  I  deep,  or  if  I  wake, 
I  know  that  they  *re  still  looking  on. 
Till  now— I  love  them  so— 't  would  break 
My  very  heart  to  findtiiem  gone. 


Those  two  bright  eyes !  I  wonder  why 
They  will  not  cease  to  plague  me  so  t 
I  can't  look  sad,  but  they  will  try. 

Nor  smile,  but  they  smile  too: 
And  then  they  seem  so  fond,  and  true, 
And  smile  so  lovingly  upon  me ! 
As  if— the  cruel  things ! — they  knew 
How  much  they  'd  ruin'd  and  undone  me  f 


Those  two  bright  eyes !  those  two  bright  eyes  f 
What  would  I  give  to  call  them  mine  I 
All  that  I  dearly,  dearly,  prise, 

I  'd  vrillingly  resign : 
The  ring,  the  kiss,  by  the  heaven  above  me, 
I  'd  give  them  both,  if  they  would  but  love  me ! 
And  I  M  give  them  my  heart  too,  but,  heigho ! 
The  've  stolen  that  from  me  long  ago. 
PhiladelplBft,  Jobs  IMi,  183». 


COMPOSED   BT   JOSEPH   PHIUP   KNIGHT. 
PnklbbMl  by  Om.  W.  Bnria  Je  Co.  (tata  Num'i)  No.  70  Bo«h  Tbiid  Stmt.  PliihM»hio. 
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TO  THE  LADY  OF  MY  HEART. 


BT   THOXAS  HV^IS   BSOLISH,   X.  9. 


Ladt  !  if  I  who  Ve  fcarcely  known  a  day, 

A  little  daj — should  dare  to  breathe  of  love, 
Slioiild  itihe  to  wske  in  thee,  a  amgle  tiieuglH, 

Like  those  fond  feelings  which  within  me  mo^ 
Qh  I  pray,  forgive  and  pity  the  sad-lale 

Of  one  whose  fond  presunption  dare  not  gaze, 
With  thoughts  of  hope,  upon  those  azure  oits 

That  cast,  hke  silrer  stars,  such  kindling  rays. 

I  blame  thee  not !  why  should  I  blame  thee,  girl!— 

Because  thou  hat'st  me,  and  may  never  bless 
My  ardent  passion,  with  one  cheering  word. 

To  bid  me  live  for  hope  and  happiness. 
I  Jluow  that  nature,  when  she  formed  thee  fair. 

And  set  her  angel  signet  in  thy  face, 
Gave  me  the  homely  flMLtaxes  and  the  air 

Long  known  the  heritage  of  tlys  ray  faoe^ 

Angel  should  mate  with  angel,  wdl  f  know;— 

Then  why  should  I  aspire,  dear  girl,  to  thee ! 
Why  should  my  passion  when  I  see  thy  face 

Rush  o'er  my  bosom  like  a  mighty  sea  ? 
'Tis  rain  presomption ! — yet  if  thy  fond  heart 

WiU  yield  for  me,  but  one,  lone,  piling  sigh, 
I  bA  naught  else — and  troubling  thee  no  more, 

WiU  to  some  wild  retiring, — ^weep  andiia. 

Mary !— thy  name  is  fike  a  spirit^tone 

And  eoraes  in  blisslul  cadence  o*er  the  son]. 
Like  odVoos  winds  that  in  the  tropic  elinies 

At  eventide  o'er  foiry  waters  roll. 
Thy  smile  is  living  brightness  in  my  heart,— 

Thy  voice  the  spirit  of  all  melody ; — 
And  thou — I  foei  it,  burning  in  my  brain« — 

For  e'er  art  woven  with  my  destiny. 

PUlsdelphia.  Jum  SOtb,  1830. 
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HUtorical  Skdchea  of  Statettnen  in  the  time  of  George  the  TJiird.     By  Henry  Lord 
Brougham.    2  vols.    Lea  and  Blanchard^  Philadelphia. 

The  life  of  Napoleon,  says  some  one,  wiU  never  be  written  until  a  master-spirit  shall  arise 
with  a  genius  capable  of  fully  comprehending  the  workings  of  his  gigantic  mind.  The 
remark  is  based  en  truth.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  a  mighty 
intellect,  or  fathom  the  causes  of  its  resolutions, — and  until  he  does  he  is  not  fit  to  sketch  the 
character,  or  pass  sentence  upon  the  doings  of  the  man.  He  only  betrays  his  own  weakness. 
The  lance  he  cannot  lift  bruises  him, — the^thonderbolt  he  fails  to  wield  scorches  and  scathes 


Lord  Brougham,  howerer,  is  a  man  of  genius,  and,  in  sketching  the  great  men  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  is  perfectly  at  home.  With  a  grasp  of  intellect  unsurpassed  except  by  Bacon ; 
with  a  rersatility  of  genius  that  rivals  Bolingbroke's ;  with  a  keen  perception  of  human  cha- 
racter, in  pert,  the  result  of  his  profession;  with  a  strong,  nenrous  style,  almost  unequalled 
among  the  writers  of  our  language ;  and  with  half  a  centuiy*s  acquaintance  with  the  men  he 
pictures  both  before  and  behind  the  curtain,  he  comes  to  his  task  better  fitted  to  perform  it 
properly  than  any  man  now  living  in  England  or  America.  If  then  he  is  not  just,  the  greater 
is  his  crime.  That  in  many  cases  he  is  not,  every  one  who  has  studied  history  must  own. 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  canvass  all,  but  we  shall  hint  at  a  few  of  these  instances,  in  a 
hurried,  desultory  manner. 

The  character  of  Sheridan  seems  to  have  been  sketched  in  a  fit  of  excessive  spleen.  His 
statesmsnship  is  sneered  at ;  his  wit  called  premeditated ;  and  his  oratory,  in  the  words  of 
Pope,  damned  with  £siint  praise.  That  his  metaphors  were  often  strained,  his  pathos  false,  and 
his  sentiokents  bombastic,  no  one,  possessed  of  a  chastened 'fancy,  much  less  one  of  Lord 
Brougham's  Demosthenian  severity  in  taste,  will  hesitate  to  affirm ;  but  that  his  wit  was,  in  all 
cases  premeditated,  is  denied  by  his  biographer,  and  by  all  those  who  knew  him  best,  whether 
in  the  Parliament  or  at  the  convivial  table.  No  man  could  have  said  as  many  witty  things 
as  Sheridan,  without  preparing  some ;  and  bo  man  could  have  sustained  the  character  of  the 
wit,  as  he  did,  for  thirty  years,  without  the  ability  to  be  so  impromptu.  The  fact  is,  his 
sayings  were  witty  at  first; — sometimes  they  were  afterward  polished,  sometimes  they  were 
not. 

But  it  is  in  his  estimate  of  Burke  that  Lord  Brougham  is  most  unjust.  Sheridan  he  dis- 
misses with  eivil  contempt,  but  the  great  philosopher  he  affects  to  eulogise,  and  in  so  doing, 
obviously  labors  to  depreciate  him.  After  lauding  his  sagacity,  and  ftdntly  echoing  the 
praises  heaped  upon  this  almost  prophet,  he  sneers  at  the  bitter  writings  of  '*  the  desolate  old 
roan,"  as  at  the  ravings  of  a  diseased  imagination.  Yet  never  was  the  power  of  Burke  more 
manifest  than  when  worn  out  with  sorrow,  and  just  tottering  into  the  grave,  he  gathered 
himself  up  for  one  last  effort,  and  in  his  Regicide  Peace,  hurled  his  thunderiwlt  at  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  and  before  the  shaft  was  spent  fell  powerless  into  the  tomb.  Old  and  sickly, 
Bnd  heart-broken,  he  who  roused  Europe  to  arms  by  the  fire  of  his  pen,  deserves  a  worthier 
epithet  than  that  of  a  raving  lunatic.  There  are  bad  metaphors,  and  an  abundance  of  &lse 
taste  in  his  writings  on  theHfrench  Revolution,  but  for  seer-like  wisdom,  and  irresistable  dec- 
lamation, those  celebrated  pieces  have  never  been  surpassed  in  any  land  or  tongue.  He  was 
the  first  one  to  penetrate  the  clouds  that  darkened  around  his  country,  and  though  in  some 
things  perhaps  he  erred,  no  man  of  his  day  had  a  tithe  of  his  politicsl  foresight.  When  others 
doubted  he  was  sure.  From  the  day  of  that  contest  which,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  shook 
Europe  like  an  earthquake,  Burke  declared  that  France  would  never  be  subdued  until  Eng- 
land not  only  roused  Europe  against  her,  but  herself  took  the  field  with  all  the  forces  she 
could  muster.  He  said  then ;  and  he  left  it  on  record  to  rebuke  the  slanderers  of  his  fame, — 
that  the  war  which  was  just  beginning,  was  one  not  of  a  season,  nor  of  a  nation,  but  of  years 
and  of  continents ;  and  though  that  war  raged  for  twenty  years  after  he  had  slumbered  m  his 
grave,  it  was  eventaally  closed  by  those  means,  and  those  only,  which  Burke  had  said  alone 
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could  end  it  Had  England  foltowad  his  eamiaela  aoonar,  what  yean  of  havoc.  Mood  and  fira 
might  have  bean  spared  to  Europe!  And  Jei  thia  foresight,  which  almoat  looks  like  pro- 
phecj,  is  called  the  raving  of  a  dinased  imagination. 

We  might  instance  oSier  cases, — but  kiving  the  detail,  we  paaa  at  once  to  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  work.  It  is  written  with  some  power  and  more  show;  while  troth  b  often 
sacrificed  to  efiect  His  portraits  of  Fox  and  Chatham  are,  perhaps,  the  best;  though  in 
both  of  these  the  pencil  of  the  painter  is  betrayed.  Still,  however,  these  is  keen  peroeptiony 
masterly  analysis,  and  bold,  striking  description  of  character  in  almost  every  page  of  the 
work.  His  portrait  of  Lord  Eldon  is  so  vigorously  drawn  that  the  Chancellor  seems  almoat 
to  stalk  out  from  the  canvass.  His  characters  oC  George  the  Third  and  of  his  son,  have  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  one  who  has  chronicled  the  old  tyrant,  or  the  Princely  debauchee. 
Nor  does  the  Queen  escape.  Lord  Brougham  handlea  a  Scottish  broadsword,  and  cuts  right 
and  left  with  equal  vigor. 

We  take  leave  of  this  work,  satisfied  that  it  will  long  be  valued  as  recording  the  opinions 
which  one  great  mind  has  formed  of  another.  Its  leading  fault,  however,  is  that  it  is  written 
by  a  cotemporary  of  the  men  it  sketches.  Had  Lord  Brougham  touched  on  Queen  Anna's 
reign,  he  would  have  been  equally  powerful,  and  more  impartial,— lor  he  would  have  brought 
equal  genius  to  the  task,  with  less  of  passion,  interest,  and  bias. 


«  Lady  Chtvely,  or  the  Woman  of  Honor,'*  Carey  and  Hart,  P^ladeipfda. 

In  our  last  we  noticed  with  some  commendation,  the  novel  of  Lady  Bulwer.  This  has 
recently  been  answered  by  a  philippic  in  rhyme.  The  poem  is  nearly  four  hundred  linea  in 
length,  and  contains  some  passages  of  scorching  severity  upon  the  author  of  Chevdy. 

These  family  jars  of  course,  never  deeply  interest  the  world  at  large,  and  it  argues  a  degree 
of  weAness  on  the  part  of  Bulwer  (the  lady  we  can  excuse,)  to  sufier  himself  or  even  a 
friend  to  obtrude  the  matter  before  the  pubKc  eye.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  supposable  that 
Bulwer  himself  wrote  the  poem,  but  there  can  be  too  doubt  that  he  was  cognisant  of  the  i 
ter.    It  is  a  produetien  of  no  great  beauty  or  taste.    We  annex  a  passage  er  two. 

One  evening  to  his  lonely  home  he  bore 
A  wreath  like  that  immortol  Shakspeare  wore ! 
And  o'er  his  solitude  the  echo  eame. 
Of  shouts  of  triumph,  mingled  with  his  name ! 
And  we  may  deem,  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears — 
How  cold  the  triumph  which  no  loved  one  shares! 
Too  proud  to  mourn,  he  sought  his  mind  t'  engage 
With  the  cold  woes  of  a  fictitious  page; 
He  turns  the  leaves — ah!  has  a  viper  stung! 
His  cheek  grows  pale,  his  noble  brow  is  wrung !  , 

Oh,  monstrous!  see,  the  mother  of  his  child, 
With  blackest  slander  has  his  name  defiled ! 
And  o'er  his  noble  heart  a  sickness  came, 
Not  for  his  own,  but  for  her  deathless  shame. 
•  ••••• 

See,  from  thy  waning  charms  base  flatterers  fly. 
Read !  read !  thy  shame  in  each  averted  eye. 
Behold  th*  inevitable  hour  is  come! 
When  woman's  scene  of  happiness  is  hooM ! 
Cruriied  'neath  the  mount  of  corses,  thou^ast  piled ! 
Weep  for  the  home  thy  falsehood  has  defiled ! 
Yet  ust!  the  nrase  shall  teach  ttiee  where  to  find 
The  only  solace  of  the  guilty  mind ! 
Glad  tidtngs  greet  the  trembling  heirs  of  sin ; 
Ah,  who  has  said,  << compel  them  to  come  in!" 
Oh,  seek,  thou  false  one !  through  long  after  years, 
To  wash  this  stain  in  penitential  tears ! 
Then  to^y  husband's  feet,  if  there  forgiven. 
May  pityljlkg  angels  plead  for  thee  in  Heaven ! 


f**- 


juiT'Ju  uf  !*iirri'[L     it  tt  iis  iht?  only  prac- 

u«;tti>i€  plan  to  move  LIlu  iiom  Li»  i^ecuniy.     To  walk  on  with  ibe  dmrknojjs  iDcrea^iti^»  wu 
certain  death,  the  tiger  would  have  tracked  their  steps,  and  in  the  darkness,  would  have 
pounced  upon  them,  ere  they  could  ha^e  been  aware  of  his  presence.  To  rouse  him  from  hia 
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CAPE    COMORIN. 


A  LEAF   FROM  A  JOURNAL. 


Wk  ctme  in  mghi  of  the  Cape  about  nine  o'clock.  It  ia  aituated  at  the  extreme  point  of 
the  territory  of  Southern  Hindostan.  It  is  N.  W.  from  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  is  about 
nine  miles  in  extent  One  of  my  fellow  trayellers,  fired  his  rifle  at  a  small  tiger,  which 
was  watching  a  bird,  perched  upon  a  limb,  near  the  tomb,  but  the  animal  escaped  unhurt, 
merely  casting  a  contemptuous  glance  at  the  marksman,  and  then  taking  to  the  wood. 

We  prepared  in  about  an  hour  to  pass  over  the  Ghauts  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  line 
the  coast  The  promontory  unites  the  two  opposite  seasons  of  the  year.  The  southern  side 
of  the  mountain  is  remarkable  for  great  fertility  of  soil  The  fruits  of  the  Tropical  climate  may 
here  be  found  in  great  abundance,  and  as  the  eye  takes  in  the  verdure  which  seems  to  stretch 
for  miles,  and  as  the  traveller  drinks  in  the  breeze  redolent  of  a  thousand  odors,  he 
might  almost  fancy  the  place  to  have  been  the  paradise  of  the  first  man.  After  travelling 
for  some  hours,  intoxicated  with  the  beauties  and  sweets  of  nature,  which  every  where  sur- 
rounded us,  we  reached  the  mountain  top,  when  the  whole  scene  changed  as  if  by  magic. 
The  tops  of  the  mountains  present  for  miles  a  rough  and  uneven  appearance,  stony  and 
sterile,  scarcely  a  shrub  to  relieve  the  prospect  My  companions  complained  much  of  the 
heat  and  tediousness  of  the  way,  but  our  time  was  beguiled  by  our  guide,  a  short,  thick  set 
native,  who  seemed  to  delight  in  narrative,  and  recorded  many  **hair  bieadth  'scapes  by  field 
and  flood,"  which  were  not  exactly  calculated  to  allay  the  fears  which  my  fellow  travellers 
expressed.  I  remember  an  incident  which  the  fellow  related,  which  he  said  occured  in  a  large 
jungle  through  which  we  were  obliged  to  pass,  after  descending  the  mountains. 

He  stated  that  he  once  had  been  surprised,  in  company  with  a  fellow  hunter,  by  an 
enormous  tiger  in  this  jungle,^which  cost  a  life.  It-  was  about  sunset,  on  their  way  home- 
ward, that  they  first  observed  the  animal  stealing  cautiously  behind  them,  with  head  and  tail 
down,  at  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  distance.  They  both  immediately  stopped  and  examined 
their  rifles,  which  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition.  The  animal  with  its  known  sagacity, 
instantly  detected  the  motive,  and' crouched  in  the  underwood,  so  that  it  was  hazardous  to 
fire  at  that  distance,  as  but  part  of  his  body  was  observable,  and  that  part  was  so  uncertain, 
that  the  men  determined  to  hold  their  fire.  They  tarried  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  hoping 
that  the  beast  would'  rise,  and  give  them  a  fair  shot,  but  the  tiger  app^ently  crouched  the 
closer  to  the  earth  and  remained  so  motionless,  that  not  a  leaf  was  seen  to  stir,  or  a  twig 
beard  to  crack  in  the  secnrity  ef  its  hiding  place.  It  was  finally  determined  that  the  com- 
panion of  our  guide  should  take  a  circuitous  course,  as  if  te  reconnoitre,  while  his  companion 
aheuld  be  ready  to  let  the  animal  have  the  ball  the  moment  he  stirred.  .It  was  the  only  prac- 
ticable plan  to  move  him  from  his  security.  To  walk  on  with  the  darkness  increasing,  was 
certain  death,  the  tiger  would  have  tracked  their  steps,  and  in  the  darkness,  would  have 
pounced  upon  them,  ere  they  could  have  been  aware  of  his  presence.  To  rouse  him  firom  hia 
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covert,  iBid  to  kill  him  if  possible,  before  the  night  closed  upon  them,  seemed  the  odIj  plsn 
which  the  first  law  of  nature,  self-preservation,  could  suggest  The  man  had  advanced  but 
about  fifteen  paces  in  a  direct  line  from  his  companion,  which,  however,  brought  him  several 
yards  nearer  the  animal,  when  it  suddenly  made  a  bound,  and  alighted  vnthin  twenty  yards 
of  its  victim;  he  levelled  his  rifle,  but  the  ball  whizzed  harmlessly  over  the  head  of  the 
monster,  whose  eyes  glared  like  balls  of  fire,  as  he  hasted  to  glut  himself  upon  the  blood  of 
the  unhappy  man.  Our  guide  informed  us  that  he  fired  his  ri^  but  whether  it  did  execution 
or  not  he  could  not  say,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  through  the  jungle,  and  although  be 
fancied  he  heard  the  bounding  of  the  tiger  behind  him,  he  arrived  safely  at  his  habitation,  but 
never  heard  any  thing  of  his  unfortunate  comrade.  A. 


THE    LOST    CHILD. 


BT  XISB   S.  H.  STOCKTOK. 


What  faiiy  creature  cometh  here 
To  charm  my  solitude? 

Straying  like  sunlight  through  a  cloud 
From  out  the  shady  wood ! 

She  holdeth  wild-flowers  in  her  dress- 
One  foot  hath  loet  its  shoe. 

And  o*er  its  whiteness  can  I  trace 
The  veins  of  violet  hue. 

Like  golden  links  on  ivory. 

Her  curls  of  shming  hair — 
Parted  from  off"  her  lovely  brow 

Fall  on  her  shoulders  bare. 
Her  eyes  are  bluer  than  the  wave 

Beneath  the  sky  at  even. 
And  Uhe  the  wave,  their  beauty  seems 

Less  that  of  Earth  than  Heaven. 

Red  as  a  ruby  are  her  lips — 

Her  cheeks  wear  fainter  hue. 
And  there  are  tears  upon  their  bloom 

As  on  a  rose  the  dew ! 
Poor  child !  the  bird  may  find  its  nest 

Amid  the  sheltering  tree, 
And  fearless  on  its  sunny  track 

Wings  the  unerring  bee; — 

But  vainly  still  her  vreary  eyes 

Seek  for  her  home  once  more ; 
She  only  knows  the  grass  is  soft 

Around  her  mother's  door. 
And  honey  suckles  make  the  air         , 

Sweet  as  themselves  to  smell, — 
But  weeps  when  e*er  I  ask  the  name 

Of  her  she  loves  so  well. 

PkUadeli»lua.  Joly  3d.  1839. 


The  bird-cage  at  the  window  hangs^ 

And  there  the  whole  day  long. 
She  says  her  dear  canary  sits 

And  charms  her  with  his  song. 
And  now  with  blended  smilet  and  iMii, 

That  beautify  her  woee. 
She  t^s  how,  lovelier  every  day. 

Her  baby-brether  grows  E 

She  pauses  in  her  eager  tone^ 

She  hears  the  well  known  voice 
Of  one  whose  slightest  word  hath  power 

To  make  her  heart  rejoice. 
<  Mother !'  <  My  child !'— the  blossoms  fall 

Unheeded  to  the  ground. 
As  springing  joyous  from  my  side 

Those  loving  arms  are  found. 


She  cannot  chide  thee,  thoughtle 

But  vainly  tries  to  speak. 
As  once  again  she  feels  thy  breath 

Warm  on  her  tearful  cheek. 
But  He  who  reads  her  heart  beholds 

Her  thanks  to  Him  arise. 
As  incense  from  a  sacred  shrine 

Floats  upward  to  the  skies. 

Sweet  one !  farewell — like  vision  bright 

Thy  presence  was  to  me ; 
And  still,  while  life  and  thought  remain, 

Will  I  remember  thee, 
As  Jirgt  I  saw  thee  with  thy  flowers, — 

Yet  oh  !  by  far  more  fair, — 
Emerging  from  the  greenwood  shade 

Into  the  sunny  air  I 
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*^  Onto  mora  opo*  Ifee  waten!  jtH  onto  man ! 

And  the  waTw  bound  beooath  bo  ■•  a  Haod 

Thai  knowi  bis  riderw   Wekome  to  ihoir  roar  !**  C3k»Zd<  HmtM* 


RUNNING   THE    GAUNTLET^ 


**  Bttrriky»  ilarrily  gOM  Ibtt  bafk>^*  ikotk% 

It  wis  Doonday,  a  hot,  scorehingno(mdaj  in  the  tropics,  wlien  the  beaVeiii  aWe  TVefe  ii 
brass,  and  the  sea  beneath  glowed  like  molten  lead.  We  were  becalmed.  Not  a  breath  of 
air  was  stirring;  the  pendant  hnng  motionless  from  the  truck ;  the  image  of  the  taper  mas^ 
scarce  trembled  in  the  water;  and  the  hot,  dry  atmosphere  seemed  to  undulate  on  the 
horizon  in  a  thousand  wavj  lines.  Off  to  sea  not  an  object  broke  the  burning  monotony ; 
tlie  irery  clouds  had  ceased  to  flit  in  shadows  across  the  deep;  and  over  all  hung  that  sickly 
glare  which  a  noonday  in  a  calm  within  the  tropics  rarely  fiuls  to  produce.  On  board  all 
was  stiU.  The  fieiy^rays  of  the  son  penetrating  through  the  awning  filled  the  ship  with  a 
stifled  atmosphere,  that  was  neariy  overpowering ;  and  where,  here  and  there,  a  stray  sun- 
beam, through  an  opening,  fell  upon  the  deck,  the  turpentine  oozed  out  and  boiled  in  the 
fierce  heat  The  crew  lay  gasping  for  breath  under  the  bulwarks,  or  leaned  over  the  side  to 
catch  a  puff  of  air.  The  song  was  hushed,  the  yam  untold,  no  footfiill  broke  the  silence,  and 
only  the  faint  dash  of  the  ripple  was  heard  as  it  washed  monotonously  against  our  bows. 

As  I  leaned  against  the  quarter  in  a  white  undress  jacket,  I  could  not  help  admiring  the 
exquisite  build  and  symmetry  of  our  Hght,  little  craft  From  where  I  stood  I  could  run  my 
eye  over  every  part  of  her  deck  and  rigging.  There  she  lay  motionless  as  death, — her  clean 
•craped  masts  raking  gallantly  upward,  and  her  caps,  cross-trees,  topmasts,  and  running 
blocks  all  painted  of  a  delicate  white.  Every  rope  was  hauled  taut,  fiutened  to  belaying  pins, 
and  neatly  coiled  down  upon  the  decks,  which,  of  narrow  fir  planks  and  without  spring, 
wefUJtcoured  to  an  unusual  whiteness.  Her  well  burnished  binnacle,  her  bright  ornament^ 
capstan,  the  metal  stanchions  on  the  sky-lights,  the  silrery  muskets  in  firontof  the  mainmast, 
and  the  boarding  pikes  lashed  round  the  mainboom,  betokened  a  taste  and  care  unusual  even 
in  the  strict  discipline  of  a  man-of-war.  To  complete  the  picture,  a  long  brass  thirty-two  was 
fixed  upon  a  carriage  betwixt  the  fore  and  mainmast,  and  made  to  turn  indifferently  to  any 
quarter, — ^while  on  either  side  of  the  deck  were  mounted  six  smaller  pieces  of  the  most 
exquisite  workmanship.  Such  was  Thk  Sromii.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  symmetry  af 
her  run  below,  or  the  graoefal  rake  of  her  long,  whip-stalk  masts  above. 

Not  far  from  me  st<Kid  our  boatswain,  a  man  d  fine  make  and  gigantic  frame,  idly  engaged 
in  whittling  a  stick,  as  he  leaned  over  the  low  nde  of  the  schooner.  A  bol^r,  braver, 
warmer-hearted  tar  never  sailed,  than  Bill  Adams.  He  was  a  true  sailor,  and  not  singular  in 
some  of  his  opinions. 

<*  What  think  you  of  our  cruize,  by  this  timet"  said  I,  addressing  him.    <<  We  Ve  been 
creeping  about  here,  roas^g  to  death  by  inches,  for  neariy  three  weeks,  and  there  seems  no  . 
better  chance  of  priie-money  than  when  we  parted  from  the  commodore.** 

<«  We  '11  have  warm  work,  by'm  bye,  Mr.  Danfbrth,"  said  he,  in  reply,  ''it 's  agm  nature 
not  to  fight  iu  these  'ere  sea»— they  'ye  too  many  shariLS  for  that-^and  they  most  be  fed  you 
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know.  Besides  the  In^men  ought  to  be  here  afore  long,  and  the  ship 's  doubled  the  Cape« — 
I  take  it^that  's  to  go  into  Baltimore  with  us.  But  look  there,  it 's  breezing  up  aready," 
and  he  pointed  caratessly  off  upon  the  horizon  to  where  a  alig^tlj  ruffled  appeacanco  of 
the  sea,  betokened  that  the  wind  was  springing  up. 

"  Then  we  shall  for  a  few  more  hours  get  rUi  of  these  confounded  ealms." 

"  And  what  is  better  stW,  we  shall  get  prize  money.  For  my  part,  the  salt  breeze  and  the 
dividends  is  the  better  portion  of  life,  and  when  my  log 's  eut,  Mr.  Danforth,  I  shall  torn 
into  the  quarters  of  t'  other  world,  thankful  that  I  'ye  enjoyed  so  much  of  'em  here.  I 
wonder,  sir,"  he  continued,  **  if  there  ain't  some  snug  comers  there,  where  one  can  sling  his 
hammock  and  get  a  puff  like  this  t"  as  a  whiff  of  the  risiDg  brecoe  swept  deliciously  by. 
*<  But  I  'm  afeard  there  's  no  such  thing  as  prize  money  to  he  got  there.  It  ain't,  any  bow, 
scored  down  in  the  parson's  bible,  for  I  \e  looked  all  through  the  first  chapter,  and  if  it  was 
in  the  book,  't  would  be  sure  to  be  there.  Ah !"  he  continued,  with  something  of  a  sigh, 
<*  they  say  they  'm  all  mixed  up  together  there — land-lubbers,  waisters,  fore*top-men,  and 
boatswains^ — and  that 's  often  kind  a  staggered  me  in  believing  the  good  book, — for  it 's  agin 
natur  to  haye  a  world  without  a  sea,  and  how  do  they  git  along  without  boatswains  to  pipe 
all  bands  up  in  a  flurry  1  But  Captain  Drew  is  coming  on  deck,  and  I  spoee  we  're  for 
making  sail." 

The  wind  was  now  linng  rapidly,  and  could  be  seen  coming  down  upon  us,  crisping, 
curling,  and  rippling  the  glassy  surface  of  the  sea  as  it  swept  along.  Its  refreshing  coolness 
infused  new  life  into  the  crew,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  Adams  had  no  sooner  piped  **  all 
hands  make  sail,  ahoy  !"  than  a  hundred  men  sprang  up  from  the  deck,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  we  were  gliding  along  under  a  cloud  of  canvass,  and  curling  the  dark 
waters  in  foam  beneath  our  bows.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  lean  oyer  her  low  side,  as 
she  bowed  gallantly  to  the  deep,  and  watch  the  bubbles  that  rose  in  thousands  under  her  cut- 
water, gambolled  a  moment  along  her  hull,  and  then  were  whirled  away  by  the  rudder  into 
the  glistening  wake  astern. 

Wo  had  held  on  for  nearly  an  hour  when  the  man  at  the  cress  trees  sung  out, 

«  A  sail!" 

The  word  fell  like  magic  on  the  listeners,  and  fifty  eyes  were  eagerly  glanced  around  the 
horizon. 

<*  Where  awa>  V*  domanJod  the  officer  of  the  deck. 

"  Well  on  the  weather  quarter." 

*<  Can  you  make  anything  out  of  herl" 

<'  Not  certainly,  sir,  she  seems  a  heavy  craf^— with  her  royals  set— and  fcung  nearly  large." 

Never  was  the  cry  of  **a  sail"  more  welcome  to  ihe/;rew.  A  three  weeks'  unsnccessfiil 
cruize  had  made  the  prospect  of  a  prize  equally  agreeable  to  all.  The  decks  of  the  schooner, 
which  had  begun  to  be  deserted,  were  now  alive  with  the  hive  of  men,  and  the  old,  weather* 
beaten  tars  smiled  grimly  as  they  squinted  at  the  stranger,  or  gathering  forward  uito  groups, 
discussed  the  flag  and  chances  of  capture  of  the  distant  ship. 

*<  I  lay  a  glass,"  said  Jim  Swaoson,  a  bold,  reckless,  young  foremast  man,  <*  she  's  a  rale 
East  Indiaman,  lost  o'  her  conyoy,  and  about  to  be  loet  o'  her  flag,  ha !  ha !" 

**  Stop  a  minit,  my  hearties,"  answered  an  old  salt,  ''don  't  he  coming  to  your  premises 
before  you  'ye  laid  down  your  conclusion,  as  the  old  schoolmaster  used  to  say,  but  wait  till 
that  *ere  craft  looms  a  little  plainer.  Now  you  see ;"  for  by  this  time  her  royals,  top-gallant 
sails,  and  top-sails  had  sucoessiyely  appeared,  rising  like  a  white  doud  to  windward, 
and  gleaming  brightly  in  the  sunshine,  as  she  became  more  visibly  defined  upon  the  distant 
horizon,  **  now  you  see  by  the  step  of  that  topmast,  I  'd  swear  her  an  Englisher  and  a  frigate 
— it 's  queer,"  he  continued  energetically,  *'  if  we  don  't  get  into  hot  water,  and  she  with  the 
weather  guage  of  us  too." 

"Massa  Tomkins  berry  shsrp!"  said  the  oook.  **I  hab  arribe  at  de  same  concusaon,  he 
look  'stonishing  like  de  Andslueia,  dat  I  sail  in  once." 

"  Clap  your  dead  lights  on  your  jaws,  old  thunder-cloud,"  said  the  foremast«ian,  <*  have  n't 
we  been  roasting  three  weeks  on  this  broiling  coast,  till  we  're  almost  all  done  as  brown  ss 
yourself,  and  without  seeing  a  prize  either, — and  so  I  'd  like  to  know,  shipmates,  how  it  can 
be  anytbii;!^  else  but  a  prize  1" 

The  capuin,  all  this  time,  had  been  examining  the  stranger  through  hia  glass.  He  seemed 
uncertain  what  to  make  of  her. 

**I  don 't  understand  her,  Mr.  Jones,"  he  continued,  turning  to  his  lieutenant,  "she's 
much  like  the  commodore  except  in  her  topsails." 

The  lieutenant  took  the  telesoi^  and,  aJUer  a  sharp  scrutiny,  drew  a  long  breath,  before  he 
handed  it  to  his  superior. 
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<^6h»  *i  M  lan  11  two  NoffA  river  •loops,  or.  I  ihoald  n't  lie«tato  if  it  wm  n't  for  her 
topeailt.    Her  boild  is  exactly  old  Beoson'e." 

*'  So  I  thought  too,**  replied  the  ctptaii^  ''but  there  'g  nothing  like  ceitainty, — here,  Mr. 
Dtnlbrth,  you  're  a  aharp  look-out,  what  do  you  call  this  chap  V 

I  stepped  up,  touched  my  hat,  and  took  the  glass.  Remeinbering  the  old  sailor's  notion,  t 
cloeely  examined  the  step  of  her  masts,  in  whkh  by-the-bye,  and  the  greater  squareness  of 
•or  yards,  lay  the  principal  diffiMnence  between  the  English  frigates  and  our  own.  I  could  see 
but  little  to  substantiate  soy  suipicion,  but  there  was  enough  about  her,  I  thought,  to  call  for 
prodoice  in  our  movements. 

"  Well !— Danforth,"  said  the  captain,  as  I  took  the  glass  from  my  eye, 

**  She 's  a  frigate,  sir— of  the  largest-class,  and  coming  down  on  us  like  a  racer." 

«<  Oh  E  we  know  all  that,"  said  he,  laughing  good  humoredly,  **  but  what  flag  is  shel" 

•<  English,  sir !"  ^ 

«  The  deuce,"  ejaculated  the  captain. 

«« Whe-o-ew,"  whistled  Irvine,  behind  me. 

«  Eagtishl — how  d'  ye  make  that  outl"  said  the  captain,  lifting  the  glass  to  his  eye. 

u  Sy  |j|0  g^p  of  ||0f  maats,  sir ;  and  they  're  net  low  enough  for  an  American  built  frigate, 
sb!" 

**  By  the  gads,  you  're  a  sharp  lad,  though ;  there 's  some  truth  in  what  you  say— give  her 
.  another  look  if  you  please,  Ml.  Jones!" 

Perhaps  the  lieutenant  did  not  half  like  the  confident  tone  in  which  I  spoke,  for  after  a 
flcratioy  of  a  few  minutes  at  the  now  rapidly  approaching  sail,  he  announced  his  conviction 
that  she  was  the  commodore's.  The  quarter-master  too,  pronounced  her  to  be  a  yankee 
built,  and  even  identified  her  with  my  old  frigate,  by  sundry  peculiarities  in  her  rig. 

*•  Well,  then,"  said  the  captain,  *'^e  '11  at  once  haul  upon  a  wind — boatswain— pipe  away 
there!"— and  then  in  an  under  tone,  he  added,  <'but  Danforth,  you  should  know  your  old 
friend  best— and  why  don't  the  old  boy  shew  fais  bunting  1" 

I  pointed  upward,  where  our  own  stars  and  stripes  were  wanting.  He  sodded  in  reply,  and 
after  a  few  minutes,  answered, 

**  Well,  we  '11  shew  him  them  directly — but  he  's  clapping  on  more  sail,— where  did  he 
get  those  studdin^sails  t " 

**  He 's  had  to  refit,  sir,  and^o  doubt,  picked  them  at  venture,"  said  the  lieutenant 

The  shrill  whistle  of  the  boatowain  again  screamed  through  the  schooner,  the  helm  was 
put  hard  down,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  instead  of  running  before  the  breeie,  we  had  close- 
hauled  onr  mainsail,  foresail,  and  topsails,  and  were  dashing  into  the  wind's  eye,  our  trim 
masto  careening  to  the  horison  as  the  gale  bowed  us  before  iti  power. 

We  were  now  rapidly  approaching  the  frigate.  She  was  coming  gallantly  down  before  the 
wind,  with  her  pyramid  of  canvass  towering  above  her  jaunty  hull,  and  the  foam  curling  in 
▼olumes  before  her  as  she  drove  down  toward  us  with  her  lofty  bows.  We  were  running  a 
dreadful  venture,  and  as  we  neared  her,  our  doubti  began  again  to  arise.  Many  a  grey-haired 
salt,  uttered  a  low  pish  as  he  squinted  at  her  rig,  or  hurled  his  old  soldier  overbowd  with  an 
impatient  gesture.  Even  the  captain  began  once  more  to  shew  his  anxiety.  But  if  it  was 
not  the  commodore,  I  never  had  seen  one  so  closely  resembling  him,  aod  as  her  huge  hull 
loomed  nearer  and  nearer,  I  almost  gave  up  my  suspicions,  and  joined  in  the  general  belief. 
It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  behold  her,  staggering  under  her  press  of  sail,  and  sweeping  down 
upon  us,  with  all  her  snowy  duck  and  hamper,  like  some  magical  fabric  of  the  deep.  She 
was  now,  however,  within  long  cannon  shot,  and  still  to  the  surprise  of  all,  had  made  no 
demonstration  of  her  nationality. 

**  Show  her  the  stars !"  cried  Captain  Draw,  impatiently. 

The  ensign  was  just  trembling  in  its  ascent,  and  our  eyes  were  turned  on  the  spproaching 
sail,  when  suddenly  a  huge  fold  of  bunting  shot  up  from  the  frigate's  quarter,  and  slowly 
unfiirling  in  the  breexe,  disclosed  the  white  field  of  the  British  flag ;  at  the  same  instant  she 
yawed  lightly,  a  bright  flash  lesped  from  her  bows,  followed  by  a  cloud  of  thin,  white 
•moke,  the  report  roared  across  the  solitary  seas,  and  a  shot  richocetting  over  the  waves, 
plumped  into  the  waters  a  few  fathoms  ahead. 

**  Heavens !"  ejaculated  the  astonished  captein. 

For  a  moment  not  a  word  was  spoken.  Every  man  on  board  was  struck  dumb  wiUi 
astonishment,  and  then  came  the  stunning  consciousness  of  our  perilous  situation.  But 
danger  was  Captain  Drew's  element  His  hot  southern  blood  was  up.  His  face  glowed,  his 
•ye  flashed,  hb  brow  knit,  snd  his  thin  lips  were  compressed  together  like  a  vice.  Ho  fbit 
that  nothing  but  the  most  superhuman  exertions  could  save  us  from  capture.  Plight  wis  our 
only  safety,  and  yet  it  made  his  blood  boil  to  flee.    He  looked  one  moment  keenly  at  the 

5* 
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angry  faeei  of  his  crew,  and  then  with  a  fierce  glance  at  the  frigate  thundered  lbrdi,hrealung 
the  thrilling  lilence, 

"Beat  to  quarters r  . 

The  men  came  rushing  to  their  stations  at  the  well  known  tsp  of  the  dmm,  saffidentlj 
inflamed  by  their  disappointment  to  ha^e  fought  the  whole  British  Nayy  single  handed. 

*'  Clear  away  the  long  gun,  there !— quarter  master  keep  her  up— quick  there  forward." 

**He  does  n't  mean  to  ftght,  surely,'*  whispered  the  lieutenant  to  me.  <'  AVe  are  yet  cat 
of  reach  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  by  shewing  him  our  heels  at  once  stand  our  only  chance 

of  escape.    If  he  once  opens  his  broadside  upon  us,  we  are  lost.    By ,  there  he  goes 

again  I"  he  ejaculated,  as  another  flash  leaped  from  the  frigate's  bow,  and  a  shot  fell  Irat  a 
fathom  or  two  abeam  of  us  into  the  sea. 

But  our  commander  nerer  moved  a  muscle  of  his  face.  His  eye  only  flashed  the  wilder 
as  dangers  thickened  around  him.  He  wai  lynt  either  on  fighting,  or  on  sooie  daring  brayado, 
like  those  which  had  already  made  hia  name  a  terror  to  the  foe.  At  last  he  turned  to  kis 
lieutensnt. 

**  We  '11  run  a  little  nigher,  Mr.  Jones,  and  give  it  to  htm  for  his  stratagem — he  knows  we 
can  outsail  him,  and  so  he  thought  to  trap  us,  but  by  ray  halidome,  he  '11  find  we  aie  not  so 
easily  won — all  ready  there,  gunner  1 — give  it  to  him  like  the  vengeance !" 

**  We  're  scarcely  nigh  enough,  sir,"  coolly  answered  the  old  chap,  squinting  along  his  gun, 
**  another  minnit  or  so  if  you  pleate." 

**  Steady  then,  quarter  master,"  shouted  the  captain,  and  a  lew  moments  of  breathleas 
interest  fallowed,  during  which  we  held  on  in  our  mad  career,  expecting  every  nunnte  a 
broadside  from  our  foe,  which  would  send  us  to  the  bottom.    Again  the  frigate  yawed,  and 
a  shot  dashed  through  our  fore-top-sail. 
.  <*  Man  the  tackle,  there,"  thundered  the  captain— *<  stand  by  to  haul  the  jib— all  ready!" 

A  second  of  suspense  ensued,  amid  a  lilence  as  profound  as  death.  Every  instant  seemed 
an  age.    The  old  fellow  raised  his  eye  from  the  gun,  and  held  his  match  lock  ready. 

**  Are  we  nigh  enough,  gunner  V  roared  the  captain. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir — this  '11  do,"  he  coolly  replied. 

"Then /re/" 

A  roar  like  thunder  followed,  a  vivid  flash  burst  from  the  long  piece,  and  a  doud  of  thidc 
white  smoke,  hovered  for  a  moment  over  ever^  thing  forward,  and  then  slowly  breaking  away, 
floated  astern,  in  circling  eddies  with  the  breexe. 

"  Hurrsh  I  there  riie  goes,"  shouted  the  gunner»  as  with  one  hand  on  the  vent,  and  tlM 
other  grasping  his  match-lock,  he  squinted  along  the  terrible  path  of  the  shot, — and  when  the 
f(M«-top-galIant  yard  of  the  frigate,  with  all  its  hamper,  went  crashing  over  her  side,  he  waved 
his  hand  around  his  head,  slapped  the  breach  of  his  piece  with  wild  delight,  and  in  a  perfect 
frenzy  of  joy  exclaimed,  **  hurrah !  give  it  to  'em  old  boy !" 

"  Well  sent,  old  sea-dof,"  said  the  captain,  after  the  huszas  of  the  crew  had  partly  sub- 
sided, **and  now  with  a  will  around — quarter  master,  hard — bowk. 

"  Hard  down  it  is,"  growled  the  old  water-rat,  and  the  gallant  crafr,  yielding  to  the  press 
on  her  sails,  shivered  a  moment  in  the  wind,  fell  off  on  the  other  tack,  and  slowly  gathering 
headway,  went  sweeping,  like  a  sea-gull,  down  the  gale. 

The  shot  now  began  to  fell  thickly  around  us.  The  bravado  had  irritated  the  frigate,  and 
her  balls  whizzed  momentarily  by  us,  or  plumped  into  the  sea  around.  She  was  an  excellent 
sailer,  and,  swill  as  we  were,  we  gained  but  little  on  her.  The  breeze  besides  was  freshening, 
dark  clouds  began  to  gather  upon  the  horizon,  and  every  indication  of  a  stiff  Mow,  and,  per- 
haps, of  a  severe  storm  was  thickening  around  us.  We  began  almost  to  repent  of  our 
temerity.  As  the  chase  lengthened,  the  excitement  deepened.  The  roar  of  the  guns,  and  the 
whizzing  of  the  balls  lent  a  stirring  tumult  to  the  scene,  which  sent  the  blood  dancing  qui<^ 
through  the  veins.  I  had  never  been  in  an  action  before,  and  I  felt  every  nerve  in  me  thria 
with  the  excitement  Say  what  they  will,  there  is  something  in  the  stir  and  uncertainty  of 
battle,  which  rouses  up  the  very  soul.    Oh !  what  is  like  the  strife  of  man  with  man. 

"  Keep  their  masts  in  a  line,  Mr.  Bowline, — we  '11  give  them  a  stern  chase,  that  will  tire 
them  yet,"  said  the  captain,  elated  at  the  fewness  of  the  shots  which  had  as  yet  taken  effect, 
and  the  consciousness  that  we  were  every  moment  reaching  away  from  them. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir !"  growled  the  old  fellow,  and  we  sped  like  an  arrow  on.  • 

But  we  were  not  so  to  escape.  Uiiherto  the  fiigate  seemed  to  have  endeavored  to  come 
up  with  us,  but  as  sife  found  us  rapidly  ranging  out  of  reach  of  her  shot,  she  suddenly 
changed  her  tactics,  and  trusting  to  a  well  directed  broailside,  wore  round  until  her  whole 
frowning  armament  was  disclosed,  end  then  from  quartar  deck,  and  forecastle,  main  deck  and 
all,  belched  forth  a  storm  of  fiery  bail.    The  lieutenant  could  only  shout, 
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<«Th6ra  it  oome»->liMven  defend  at!"  befera  the  wild  tempeit  cene  hnrliog  along, 
flencing  on  the  waters,  whistling  madly  by  us,  and  ripping,  here  and  there,  onr  timbers  in 
its  mad  career.  For  aa  instant  it  seemed  as  if  we  bore  a  charmed  Ufe ;  for  althengh  oor  sails 
were  riddled  all  over,  not  a  spar  appeared  to  bave  been  injnred.  Directly,  however,  a  crack 
was  heard,  and  our  fore-top-eail  came  crashing  on  deck.  Then  rose  up  ^e  wail  of  a  solitary 
snfierer,  and  a  minute  after  a  man  by  my  side  conrulsively  clutched  the  rigging,  and  fell  dead 
across  his  gun.  The  messengers  of  death  were  around  us !  There  was  a  momentary  con- 
ftuion  and  alarm  throughout  the  ship,  and  then  came  the  dear,  bold  voice  of  the  captain, 
ringing  out  over  the  tumult. 

<*  Clear  and  cut  away— bend  another  fore-top-ndl — ^merrily,  my  lads,  you  work  for  your 
lives  !**  and  then  turning  to  the  lieutenant,  he  said,  in  a  thrilling  whisper,  fearfully  contrasting 
with  his  coolness  before  the  men,  <*  another  such  broadside  and  we  shall  all  be  in  eternity — 
God  be  with  us  in  our  extremity  !*' 

Bat  the  men  knew  their  danger.  I  never  saw  a  ciew  work  with  such  alacrity,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  canvass  had  been  replaced,  and  we  were  once  more  stag- 
gering  along  under  an  enormous  press  of  sail.  Before  it  could  be  got  up,  however,  the  frigate 
wore  around  en  the  other  tack  and  delivered  her  remaining  broadside,  but  by  some 
mismanagement  she  was  so  long  in  stays,  that  we  had  shot  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  her 
guns.  The  damage  was  consequently  trifling.  The  few  balls  that  struck  our  hull,  fell  back 
harmlessly  into  the  water. 

**  If  the  wind  do  n't  freshen,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  the  elated  captain,  <«  we  11  leave  her  well 
down  by  nightfall.    How  she 's  dropping  astern  since  we  've  had  up  our  new  duck." 

^  Bat  she  sails  well,"  answered  the  lieutenant,  **  and  with  a  stronger  breese,  will  overhaul 
us  in  a  few  hours.  The  clouds  are  lowering  off  here  in  threatening  masses,"  he  continned, 
pointing  astern,  where  darkly  and  rajudly  the  blaok  vapors  were  rolling  up,  overshadowing 
the  horizon,  and  flinging  an  ominous  gloom  over  the  whole  prospect 

For  more  than  an  hour  we  continued  our  course,  gaining  during  the  first  h^lf  slowly  upon 
the  fHgate,  but  as  the  wind  freshened,  and  the  white  caps  of  the  bUlows  began  to  flaah  in  the 
sunlight,  oar  enemy  lessened  the  distance  perceptibly  between  us,  and  as  she  threw  out  sail 
after  sail,  of  her  header  dock,  she  staggered  along  in  our  wake  tt  a  rate  which  our  lighter 
canvass  prevented  us  from  emulating.  The  sun  at  last  sank  in  a  bank  of  clouds,  and  the 
wind  came  in  fiercer  pufls  across  the  seas.  The  horiion  looked  wild  and  ominous.  Uneasy 
faces  could  be  seen  among  our  crew,  and  the  captain's  look  was  annous,  as  he  glanced  now 
at  the  frowning  sky,  and  now  at  the  approaching  frigate,  which  was  recovering  her  ground 
as  swiftly  as  she  had  lost  it.  Meanwhile,  the  rising  storm  whistled  sharply  through  our 
rigging,  our  lee  scoppers  buried  in  the  watera  our  long  masts,  and  now  bowed  to  the  horison, 
and  now  swung  gallantly  upward  as  the  puffs  died  away  ;  while  the  noble  bark  sped  on  like  a 
mettled  courser,  driving  along  with  incredible  Telocity  past  the  crests  of  the  pursuing  waves. 

**  She  can't  stand  it  long  at  this  rate,  sir,"  said  the  lieutenant,  casting  his  eye  up  to  the 
cracking  mainsail.  "  Every  thing  is  straining  its  last,  and  if  we  loae  but  an  inch  of  canvass 
we  are  gone." 

The  captain  looked  a  moment  upward,  and  then  hastily  glancing  at  the  enemy  b^nd, 
replied, 

**  She  mutt  carry  it, — it 's  our  only  chance, — if  we  do  n*t  drive  her  through  like  a  fury, 
we  shall  have  the  frigate  on  to  us  before  dark — pray  heaven !  we  can  keep  her  astern  till 
fiightfaU." 
.    The  words  had  scarcely  died  on  the  air  before  the  voice  of  the  look-out  hailed  hoarsely, 

•'  A  sail  on  the  lee  bow !" 

The  annunciation  came  with  such  fuddenness,  that  it  startled  every  man  on  board. 

**  How  bears  she — what 's  her  rig  t"  harriedly  asked  the  captain. 
^*'8he  's  an  armed  ship— corvette — English  rig, — standing  across  our  bows  with  every 
thing  straining  to  her  royals." 

*'  Are  you  sure  1— bring  me  a  glass,"  thundered  the  captain,  as  he  leaped  into  the  rigging. 

It  was  an  exciting:  moment.  Behind  us  was  the  frigate,  crowding  on  every  thing  from 
mainsail  to  truck,  while  above  oar  canvass  was  straining  as  if  it  would  split.  To  be  thns  sud- 
denly cut  off  from  all  hope  by  an  enemy  upen  our  lee  bow,  was  enoagh  to  have  chilled  the 
stoutest  hearts.  It  left  us  no  alternative  but  to  stretch  off  a  few  points  to  windward.  Bat  even 
that  presented  a  slender  chance.  Oar  only  hope  was  in  keeping  out  of  the  range  of  their  guns 
till  nightfall,  and  though  this  manoBovie  might  procrastinate,  it  coufii  not, — so  long  was  it 
till  dusk,^-prevent  the  catastrophe.  But  drowning  men  will  catch  at  straws,  and  in  another 
instant  we  were  edging  away  from  the  approaching  corvette,  while  the  dark  and  frowning 
feces  of  our  crew,  bet^ened  their  feelmgs  at  this  new  destruction  of  their  hopes.  It  was 
scarcely  five  minutes,  or  at  most  ten,  before  the  man  at  the  croos  tress  reported  to  oor  dismay. 
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two  mora  Mil,  twaj  ob  tlM  wotther  bow,  •pptroitij  bearing  down  npoo  wk  Wo  did  not 
doubt  now  where  we  were.  The  firing  had  been  h«udy  the  Britaah  fleet  waa  aurrounding 
na,  and  we  had  to  ran  the  gaontlet  of  them  all  before  we  conld  eacape.    Ne?er  weie  man  aa 


**  By  the  goda!*'  exclaimed  the  captain,  his  eye  kindUng  as  the  dangers  thtckened,  "thay 
acent  ua  like  so  many  Tuteorea — we  shall  have  to  gi?e  up  our  manoBorrea, — put  her  afore  the 
wind  again,  Bowhne,— we  'U  paaa  the  oorrette." 

'^Tou  do  n*t  mean  to  fight  her/'  involttntarily  exclaimed  the  aatonished  lieutenaiil» 
**  she  '11  sink  us  at  a  broadside !"  and  he  looked  hesitatingly  at  hia  commander,  and  then  at 
the  corf  ette  which,  with  redoubled  velocity  was  now  coming  up  hand  o?er  hand. 

«  Let  her  come  I"  boldly  answered  the  captain,  '*  but  not  a  soul  from  her  deck  shall  pollute 
our  timbers,  aa  long  as  I  'to  a  sword  to  atrike,  or  a  crew  to  rally  around  me.  I  '11  blow  one 
or  the  other  of  us  out  of  water,  before  I  strike.  I  have  never  yet  hauled  down  that  flag  to 
any  foe,  and  pleaae  God!  I  never  will !"  and  aa  he  pointed,  vrith  a  flashing  eye  to  the  stars 
and  atripea  above  him,  his  form  appeared  to  dilate  to  a  giant^s  nie. 

The  lieutenant  bowed,  for  he  could  say  no  more.  It  was  not  a  want  of  braveiy,  but  a 
wiah  to  save  ua  from  unavailing  slaughter  which  had  dictated  his  remark. 

Meanwhile  the  scene  had  become  intcnaely  exciting.  The  frigate  crowding  all  aail,  waa 
staggering  along  in  our  rear  and  gaining  rapidly  upon  us.  Away  on  the  weather  bow,  liko 
anew  white  specks  on  the  horizon  the  two  sails  were  rising  into  view,  and  throwing  fold  after 
fold  of  canvass  out  to  come  up  to  us  in  time ;  while  now  dose  on  the  lee  bow,  and  almoat 
within  long  cannon  shot  the  corvette  waa  dariiing  across  our  track,  and  alroady  trying  her 
diatance,  by  sending  her  heavier  metal  at  intervals  ringing  across  die  watera.  Our  decks 
were  crowded  with  excited  faces,  and  not  an  eye  but  spdie  defiance  at  the  foe  vrith  all  hia 
odds.  The  ^irit  of  our  chivalrous  commander  waa  infused  into  his  crew,  and  every  hoait 
on  board  beat  high  at  the  thrilling  dangers  around  us,  and  the  bold  manoDUvre  we  were  about 
to  attempt 

**  Can  we  reach  them,  gunner  1"  asked  the  captain  at  last,  after  ahot  upon  ahot  had  been 
hurled  from  the  corvette*s  battery,  and  fallen  short  of  ua  into  the  aea. 

**  Ay,  ay,  air-^but  not  to  tell." 

You  Bugbt  have  heard  our  men  breathe  for  the  few  minutes  that  enaned,  while  we  wera 
ranging  rapidly  toward  each  other ;  and  our  commander  had  already  waved  his  hand  for  our 
piece  to  open  its  destructive  fire,  when  he,  as  well  as  the  whole  crew,  waa  arreated  by  a 
audden  ejaculation  of  the  lieutenant,  as  he  touched  the  captain's  arm  and  pointed  aatem. 

So  utterly  had  we  been  lost  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  that  vre  had  acarcaly 
noticed  the  sudden  and  fearful  change  which  these  few  moments  had  made  around  ua. 
When  last  I  looked  aatem  the  heavens  were  lowering  with  threatening  darkneaa,  it  b  true,«> 
but  now  it  aeemed  as  if  the  final  day  was  settling  upon  the  world,  so  awfully  terrible  waa  the 
thick  impenetrable  gloom  which  shrouded  heaven  and  sea.  Then  the  frigate  waa  distinctly 
visible  with  a  pyramid  of  canvass  rising  on  her  bull, — but  now  all  we  could  see  of  hor 
were  her  bare  masts  and  naked  spars,  scarcely  perceptible  against  the  dosky  back-ground,  aa 
she  rose  and  fell  uneasily  upon  the  sickly  swell  The  strange  aails  on  the  weather  bow  were 
lost  in  the  darkness.  A  stifled,  oppressive  heaviness  was  in  the  air ;  mournful  aounda,  aa 
those  heard  in  a  aick  man's  fevered  dream,  met  the  ear  at  intervals ;  the  wind  instead  of 
coming  in  a  steady  gale,  struck  the  sails  now  right  and  left  in  unquiet  poflb,  and  in  another 
instant,  with  ominous  suddenness,  died  away,  and  it  fell  a  dead  calm..  Around, — far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  the  waves  were  of  a  pitchy  hue,  like  the  fabled  waters  of  the  doomed  dead  sea. 
The  corvette  vras  lying  just  within  cannon  shot,  pitching  heavily  upon  the  l<mg,  troubled 
swell,  her  sails  now  bellying  out,  and  now  thrown  by  the  pofls  flat  against  the  mast.  Before 
another  second  she  too  fell  dead  in  the  calm.  The  men  looked  at  one  another  in  dumb 
amasement,— for  often  aa  they  had  been  in  the  tropics,  they  had  never  seen  so  stmtling  a 
change  in  the  sky  in  so  short  a  time. 

**  How  's  the  barometer  1"  eagerly  asked  the  captain,  at  once  divining  the  cauae  of  the 
calm. 

**  Falling  fast,"  he  was  answered,  with  a  blank  voice. 

**  We  shall  have  a  vhite  9qumU  then  before  long,"  he  shouted  in  the  thrilling  silence^ 
**  make  fast  every  thing— lash  and  batten  down — ^bave  all  ready  for  a  run !  But  surely  the 
corvette's  mad,"  he  contbued,  as  the  distant  ship,  regardless  of  the  omens  around,  opened 
her  battery  upon  us,  her  guns  reverberating  awfully  amid  the  supernatural  darkness,  and  the 
red  flashes  shooting  from  her  dark  hull,  like  fire  vomited  from  some  sepulchral  barque,  and 
lighting  up  the  gloom  with  an  unearthly  glare.  Oh !  it  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see  man  com* 
batting,  when  the  elements  were  lowering  around  him,  and  he  knew  not  but  in  another  hour, 
he  diould  stand  in  the  pfeaenoe  of  an  angry  God. 
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«  What  ctn  he  mean  t"  exclaimed  the  captain,  ai  the  flame  leaped  forth  again  and  again 
from  the  corvette's  lide,  lighting  up  her  death-like  hull,  sails,  and  spars,  and  ^en  leaving  her 
almost  imperceptible  in  the  gathering  gloom,  *<  surely  he  sees  the  signs  of  the  sky*  He  is  an 
enemy,  bat  Ood  preset  ve  him  from  his  phrenzy !" 

<*The  men  are  unquiet,  sir,'*  reperted  tiie  midshipman  forwtrd,  ''they  want  to  return  the 
corrette's  fire." 

<<No  firing  now,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  with  startling  energy,  <*laah  down  like  lightning, 
we  shall  be  too  poorly  provided  for  the  fiary  as  it  is— would  we  knew  from  what  quarter  to 
ezpeet  the  squall." 

Bvery  thing  on  board  was  now  hurry  and  energy,  aU  was  made  fast  that  could  be,  and  our 
whole  trim  altered  to  fit  us  for  the  gale.  Not  a  rag  was  left  up.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
were  rolling  en  the  waters,  with  btfe  poles  pitching  to  the  horison,  as  we  rose  and  fell  upon 
the  surge. 

"  There  it  comes !"  suddenly  said  the  captain,  in  a  thrilling  Toioe. 

**  We  looked,  and  lo !  the  clouds  on  the  horizon,  as  if  by  magic,  were  lifted  up,  and  a  long 
line  of  sickly  light,  was  poured  forth  upon  the  waters;  then  came  moaning,  and  rushing 
sounds  striking  fearfrdly  upon  the  stramed  nerves  in  that  terrible  gloom ;  and  anon,  the  wild 
roar  of  the  hurricane  was  heard  how4ing  and  shrieking  along  the  sea,  as  it  rushed  over  the 
flattened  waters,  and  striking  us  well  aft,  bowed  us  a  moment  before  it,  and  then  sent  us,  bare 
as  we  were,  swift  as  a  thunder-bolt  before  the  wind, — while  the  thick  spray,  swept  like  snow 
flakes  from  the  waves,  now  covered  us  in  its  thick,  dense  mist,  hiding  every  thing  from  our 
nght,  and  now  flew  wildly  past  us,  as  if  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  spirit  of  tbe  storm.  We 
spoke  not  we  heard  not,  we  scarcely  saw,  but  each  man  clasping  a  rape,  waited  breathlessly 
till  the  first  phrenzy  of  the  hurricane  should  be  spent. 

It  was  an  awful  moment  In  vain  we  strained  our  eyes  around  to  catch  a  sight  of  our  late 
enemy.  Nothing  met  the  eye  but  the  gloomy  heavens  above,  and  the  thick  curtain  i>f  mist 
shrouding  us  in  its  folds ;  while  from  eur  course,  we  felt  that  we  were  careering  on  to  the 
corvette,  with  a  velocity  which  imagination  can  scarcely  conceive.  All  at  once  we  heard  a 
boatswsin*s  whistle  shoot  out  of  the  vapers  ahead,  and  suddenly  beheld  a  single  tall  spar  of 
the  corvette,  towering  above  the  gloom,  which  in  another  instant  cracked  and  went  over  her 
nde,  as  the  mists  momentarily  subsided,  and  we  saw  that  we  were  driving  right  upon  her, 
poweriess  before  the  gale.  We  could  de  little,  if  any  thing,  with  the  helm.  The  corvette, 
moreover,  was  a  wreck,  stripped  of  every  thing,  and  broaching  to,  with  the  waters  rolling  like 
a  cataract  over  her  weather  side,  and  her  horror-struck  crew  hanging  in  aflVight  in  the 
shrouds,  and  wherever  they  could  clutch  a  rope.    It  was  an  instant  of  breathless  horror. 

We  came  so  near,  bearing  right  down  toward  her  quarter  that  I  coald  have  jumped  on  board 
of  her,  and  for  one  moment  as  we  rushed  upon  her,  I  thought  all  was  over.  Wild,  aflrighted 
looks  were  seen  upon  our  decks,  looking  in  the  sickly  light,  like  ghastly  spectres  from  the 
tomb,  but  not  a  voice  was  heard,  nor  a  breath  drawn  as,  with  the  silence  of  the  dead,  we 
were  whirling  against  the  ship,  until  the  captain  waived  his  arm  wth  startling  quickness, 
shouting, 

•*  Hard  up— h-a-a-r-d !" 

The  quarter  master  jammed  the  helm,  we  quivered  for  a  moment  uncertainly,  the  next 
moment  I  knew  not  bat  I  should  be  in  eternity,  when  suddenly  the  oorvette  rolled  with  a 
heave  away,  we  just  g^razed  her,  swept  by,  and  before  five  minutes  were  out  of  sight 
The  last  human  sounds  we  heard  from  her,  were  the  despairing  cries  of  her  crew,  borne 
after  us  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  When  the  gale  had  past  its  first  intensity,  and  the 
mists  that  rose  from  the  dense  spray  had  partially  subsided,  we  swept  the  horizon  eagerly  with 
oar  glasses,  to  see  if  we  could  behold  any  traces  of  our  late  antagonists.  It  was  almost  dusk, 
and  our  vision  was  therefore  limited,  but  though  the  frigate  could  be  seen  well  nigh  hull  down 
upon  the  starbonrd  quarter,  no  vestige  of  the  ill-fated  corvette  was  discernable  even  to  the 
keenest  sight  The  next  morning  aU  had  dieappeared,  and  what  her  fete  was  God  only 
knows! 

rhilMl«lpbia,  Ja*j,  1830. 
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Bt   CATBASIirS  ■.  WATBBMiar. 


MiiTE  own— two  liuU  wordf 
That  brighten  all  life's  path  way  a— words  that  thrill 

The  heart's  most  tender  chords, 
And  gentle  bosoms  with  afiections  ftlL 

The  Mother  o'er  her  child 
Bending  in  yearning  fondness,  whose  soft  tone, 

Ever  her  grief  beguileil, 
Murmurs  above  its  rest,  ''mine  own"— " mine  own." 

The  Father  sees  his  boj, 
Growing  in  manly  strength,  as  years  pass  on, 

And  in  his  swelling  joy, 
Whispers  his  proud  heart,  thou  'rt  "mine  own,"  my  Son. 

The  dweller  far  away 
Who  sever'd  kindred  ties,  and  Ieam*d  to  roam 

Where  stranger  footsteps  stray, 
Murmurs  with  smitten  ^eart,  **  mine  own"  sweet  home. 

Sontething  that  we  can  claim. 
Something  that  knows  us,  and  hath  leam*d  to  priie 

And  treasure  up  our  name, 
X)nr  voice's  echos,  and  our  bosom's  sighs* 

Friends  that  we  loved  of  yore, 
Whose  gentle  hearts  once  closely  grew  with  ours. 

We  note  them  now,  no  more, 
They  past  with  sunshine,  and  the  breath  of  flowers. 

And  love— ah !  who  can  trust 
That  bright  afiection,  that  sun-gilded  dream, 

ThatvcUnging  unto  dust, 
Thtt.dassling  glory,  of  too  transient  gleam. 

Love's  is  a  treacherous  tide, 
Stretching  in  smiles  to  a  far  blooming  land, 

Hope,  all  its  shallows  hide, 
'Till  the  weak  bark  is  founder'd  on  the  strand. 

The  bruised  heart  must  retread 
The  pathway  of  dark  waters — and  mast  learn, 

To  people  with  the  dead 
And  wither'd  joys,  its  desolated  urn. 
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Tea — like  a  rifled  flower 
Wheee  leayee  are  scattered  to  the  paesing  gale, 

The  toy  of  some  light  hour, 
T 18  left  in  lonelj  aoUtude  to  waiL 

Truft  not  the  tmant  heart, 
Bonnd  only  by  those  light  gay  links—a  cloud, 

A  stormy  breath,  may  part 
The  feeble  chain,  and  all  our  being  shreud. 

Cling  to  thy  hoine>bound  ties. 
The  lore  that  with  thine  earliest  years  has  grown. 

That  feeling,  never  dies. 
Cling  to  thy  homestead,  for  't  is  all  thine  own. 
PhiUdslpbuu  Jstr  5ih«  1830. 


GENIUS. 


BT   BXT.  0.  W.  BSTBVVX,  B.  B. 


Wb  all  have  felt  the  power  of  Genius.  Oir  privilege,  as  students,  has  been  to  follow  her 
flashing  torch  along  many  a  path  to  knowledge;  to  hear  the  strange  music  of  her  angel  voice 
amidst  scenes  of  b^uty,  which  only  her  enchantments  could  create;  and  to  admire,  almost  to 
idolatry,  the  monuments  she  has  erected  in  all  ages,  the  beacon  towers  of  the  soul, 

«And  but  for  which,  the  past  would  be 
A  desert  bare,  a  shiplees  sea." 

Yet  familiar  as  the  effects  of  Genius  are,  it  is  not  easy  to  define  what  Genius  is.  The 
etymology  of  the  term  will,  however,  assist  us. 

It  is  derived  from  the  verb,  signifying  to  engender  or  create,  because  it  has  the  quality  of 
originating  new  eombinationt  of  thought ,  and  of  pretenting  them  toith  great  clearness 
and  force,  Originali^  of  conception,  and  energy  of  expression,  are  essential  to  Genius. 
Thus  Shakspeare  describes  poetic  Genius: 

''The  poet*s  eye,  in  a  fine  phreniy  rolling, 

Both  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven — 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  formt  of  things  unhnoum,  the  poet*s  pen 

Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name.*' 

Genius  is  not  a  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind,  but  a  union  of  many.  It  is  a  beauty  and 
vigor  of  the  whole  souL  To  constitute  it,  there  must  be  imagination  to  assemble  our  ideas, 
and  judgment  to  discriminate ;  quickness  in  p«rceiving,  and  perseverance  in  acquiring  them ; 
memoiy  to  retain,  and  good  taste  to  select  the  beauUful  and  harmonious.  These  qualitiea 
may  be  combined  in  different  proportions  in  difi*erent  persons  possessed  of  genius,  but  the 
nearer  the  approach  to  perfection  in  them  all,  the  more  perfect  will  Genius  be. 

Mere  imagination,  however  lively,  is  not  Genius,  although  eaaential  to  it,  for  it  may  pro- 
duce the  moat  absurd  combinationB.    There  must  be  judpnent  and  good  taste  to  secure 
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proprietj  and  coBsistency.  Such  flctioos,  as  centaim  and  iiiennaids»  can  never  gire  pleaaore, 
because  there  is  no  congruity  between  the  head  of  a  man  and  the  body  of  a  horse,  or  the  bodj 
of  a  beautifal  woman  and  the  tail  of  a  fish:  They  are,  as  Horace  tells  ns,  **  like  the  Tain 
vagaries  of  a  sick  man's  dream."    But  how  ezqaisite  the  Titania  of  Shakspeare ; 

<* Lulled  in  the  flowers  with  dances  and  delight!" 

and  how  grand  the  Satan  of  Milton ; 

*<  Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
And  floating  many  a  rood!" 

because,  though  equally  creatures  of  the  imagination,  every  thing  in  the  descriptiaii  is 
consistent,  and  asnsts  in  bodying  forth  the  idea  of  the  authors.  It  is  Uie  admnrable  judgment 
presiding  over  the  vast  imagination  of  Homer,  which,  more  than  that  imagination  itself,  has 
made  the  earliest  of  unimpaired  poets  the  standard  of  his  art;  while  the  conceits  of 
Shakspeare,  so  far  from  being  justified  by  his  mighty  genius,  are  universally  considered  its 
lamentable  blemishes. 

It  is  equally  clear,  that  as  all  our  ideas  are  derived,  this  power  of  combinmg  them,  wheie 
it  is  possessed,  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  power  and  exercise  of  perception  and 
memory.  The  Scotch  youth,  of  whom  Dugald  Stewart  writes,  who  had  neither  sight  nor 
hearing,  may  have  had  it,  but  it  necessarily  remained  latent;  and  no  one  can  estimate  the 
range  which  would  be  added  to  the  now  astonishing  genius  of  Nack,  the  deaf  and  dumb  poet, 
if  the  sense  of  hearing  were  bestowed  upon  him. 

Genius  can  never  be  acquired,  but  it  may  be  cultivated  without  limiL  This  the  andeiits 
beautifully  expressed,  in  the  allegory  which  made  the  Muses  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Memory.  The  gift  is  divine,  but  worse  than  valueless,  without  ability  and  pains,  on  the  part 
of  its  possessor,  to  provide  the  ideas  with  which  to  form  its  combinations.  The  sscred  flame 
has  gone  out  in  the  mind  of  many  an  one  too  indolent,  or  unable,  from  various  causes,  to 
supply  the  necessary  oiL 

**0  munera  nondum 
Intellecta  Deum!" — Lvcak. 

Genius  varies  in  its  tendencies  from  the  various  structure  of  the  human  mind.  Tliere  b  a 
Genius  for  science,  and  a  Genius  for  the  arts.  The  term,  also,  U  often  used  in  a  lower  sense, 
to  indicate  the  peculiar  adaptedness  of  an  individual  for  a  certain  pursuit,  such  as  a  Genius 
for  mathematics,  for  mechanics,  for  music  It  will,  however,  be  readily  perceived,  that  the 
limits  of  the  present  paper  forbid  my  entering  into  nice  distinctions.  I  will,  therefore,  speak 
of  Genius  in  its  large  sense,  freely  deriviog  my  illustrations  firom  sny  of  its  developments,  and 
endeavoring  to  submit  only  such  considerations  as  may  be  generally  usefiiL 

In  pursuing  this  design  I  will  speak, — 

Of  the  proper  aims  of  Genius ; 

Of  its  eultivation ; 

Of  some  mistakes  concerning  it ; 

And  of  the  peculiar  advantages  enjoyed  in  this  country  for  its  exercise. 

Genius  is  one  of  God's  mightiest  works.  There  is  nothing  in  man,  which  has  such  power 
for  good  or  eviL  Neither  time  nor  space  can  limit  its  influences.  Wherever  it  is  bestowed, 
it  is  a  sacred  deposit,  of  which  a  severe  account  will  be  required ;  and,  like  all  God'k  other 
gifts,  should  be  employed  in  the  advancement  of  bis  honor,  and  the  good  of  mankind.  It  is 
the  use,  not  the  possession  of  Genius,  which  ennobles.  To  do  good,  is  the  highest  distinction 
to  which  man  can  aspire,  for  it  is  most  like  God,  and  to  do  good,  is  the  highest  aim  •/ 
GeniiUj  its  only  proper  end.  This  is  not  a  sentiment  peculiar  to  the  disciple  of  that  divine 
ensample  of  human  excellence,  who  **came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister;*'  it 
is  also  that  of  Tully,  the  best  of  heathen  moralists.  **  Nihil  utile,  quod  idem  non  sit 
honestum,  nihil  honestom  quod  idem  non  sit  utile — et  nullam  pestem  majorem  in  vitara 
hominom  invassisse,  quam  eorum  opinionem  qui  ista  distraxerint" 

Genius  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wasted  on  the  mere  personal  enjoyment  of  its  possessor.  He 
is  not  idly  to  follow  the  eccentric  impulses  of  imagination,  because  he  loves  to  wander  in  a 
mase  of  luxurious  thought,  to  dream  delicious  pleasure  in  the  sunshine,  or  listen  entranced 
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lo  te  Toioe  of  nature,  **  teffing  of  things  whieh  no  groM  ear  can  hear."  This  were  to  abuse 
the  gift,  to  bory  a  treaswe  which  might  haye  enriched  a  world,  and  to  obecure  a  light  which 
■bould  have  led  to  heaven  from  whence  it  came.  The  birds  sing  out  their  thankfulness,  the 
flowers  shed  forth  their  incense,  the  stream  murmars  praise,  there  is  a  whisper  of  God's  Ioto 
IB  the  breeie,  and  the  leaves  it  plays  among  are  tremaloos  with  joy ;  and  to  be  silent  amongst 
them  all,  to  have  the  soul  filled  with  beauty  and  delight,  yet  keep  it  locked  like  a  miser's 
chest,  is  to  be  nngratefol  to  Ood,  and  unfaithful  to  man. 

He  is  scarcely  less  guilty,  who  employs  his  genius  only  to  acquire  personal  fame.  A  love 
of  reputation  may  mingle  properly  with  other  and  higher  motives,  but  alone  is  unworthy  of 
the  man  of  Genias.  God  hss  exalted  him  above  the  common  herd,  to  instruct,  to  enlighten, 
and  to  bless  them.  But  he,  who  would  win  their  applause,  must  ordinarily  stoop  to  pay  its 
price  in  his  own  degradation.  Popular  applause  has  been  bitterly  described  to  be,  "  stultorum 
et  improborum  consensu  ezcitata.***  The  ready  way,  for  Genius  to  please  Utem,  is  to 
decorate  their  ibllies,  flatter  their  prejudices,  gild  their  vices,  and  pander  to  their  lust. 
Lucifer,  the  son  of  the  morning,  fallen  from  an  archangel  to  a  fiend,  is  not  a  more  awful 
spectacle  than  Geniui  thus  prostituted.  And  yet  how  often  are  we  called  to  behold  it!  Into 
what  sties  of  profligacy,  have  many  of  these  prodieal  sons  of  Gud  wandered,  to  lavish  their 
Inrthright  upon  the  vile  1  In  what  kennels  of  impurity  do  some  of  their  rarest  gems  lie  hid- 
den?   ModiDsty  abandons  the  search,  and  virtue  weeps  to  remember,  that 

'•Ev'n  the  light  which  led  astray. 
Was  light  from  heaven." 

Whatever  false  hopes  may  promiie,  self-reproach  will,  sooner  or  later,  embitter  soch  a 
triumph.  The  world  cannot  make  up  for  the  loss  of  a  happy  conscience.  A  sense  of  suicidal 
guilt  is  the  sure  and  severe  avenger,  that  pursues  from  God  the  despiser  of  his  richest  gifts. 
The  most  abandoned  must  acknowledge,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  inmost  soul,  the  comeliness 
of  the  virtue  he  hss  cast  away.  Happy  was  his  death  bed,  who  could  say,  **  he  had  never 
written  a  line  whieh  he  then  wished  to  blot,'*  but  horrible  must  be  the  last  hours  of  him,  who 
is  dragged  to  the  judgment  seat  by  the  accusing  spirits  of  thousands,  seduced  from  purity  and 
encouraged  in  vice,  by  the  fatal  and  fascinating  influence  of  his  perverted  Genius.  The  only 
fame,  worth  possessing,  is  the  good  opinion  of  the  good  and  wise.  Upon  this  alone  we  can 
honestly  congratulate  ourselves,  and  it  can  only  be  gained  by  the  consecration  of  our  powers 
to  the  public  good.  Even  the  multitude,  that  now  reject  their  fiiitbfullMt  servants,  will  in 
nfker  years  unite  to  honor  the  memory  of  an  Aristides  banished  for  his  integrity,  and  believe  it 
more  honorable,  to  have  been  once  a  consul  like  Lelius,  than  to  have  been  electal  four 
times  like  Cinna. 

I  am  not  one  of  those,  who  condemn  every  effi>Tt  of  Cknius  not  severely  didactic  or  demon- 
flifative  of  truth.  There  is  soundness  in  the  remark  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  **  if  certain 
aecteries,"  (whooe  virtues  we  must  honor,  while  we  difl&r  from  tkeir  peculiarities,)  *<  wore 
right,  God  would  have  clothed  the  world  in  drab."  And  there  are  Quakers  in  morals,  who 
are  as  far  astray  from  the  example  of  their  great  Author.  The  dwelling  place  of  primeval 
iimocence,  among  whose  holy  shades  God  walked  with  bis  sinless  children,  was  a  garden ; 
and  still  he  loves  to  scatter  flowers  about  our  path,  and  gives  us  taste  to  reli«h  the  beauty  of 
his  works.  So,  there  is  a  use  and  a  sanction  for  the  flowers  of  Genius.  Tet  surely  it  should 
not  be  the  occupation  of  a  life  to  weave  garlsnds,  or  to  sing  the  summer  time  away  like  the 
grasshopper.  The  bee  aings  too  as  he  gathers  his  stores,  and  there  should  be  honey,  the 
honey  of  truth,  in  our  flowors,  if  we  would  have  them  like  the  flowers  of  God.  The  acanthus 
of  the  Corinthian  capital  adds  no  strength  to  the  column,  yet  who  would  say  the  sculptor's 
dull  was  wasted  upon  it,  or  wish  to  tear  away  the  graceful  ornament !  Notwithstanding,  it 
is  the  stability  of  the  fabric  which  gives  perpetuity  to  the  decoration.  To  mingle  the  useful 
with  the  beautiful,  is  the  highest  style  of  art.  The  one  adds  grace,  the  other  value.  It  would 
be  a  poor  summing  up  of  a  life  upon  earth,  to  find  that  all  the  powers  of  an  immortal  intel- 
lect had  been  devoted  to  the  amusement  of  idle  hours,  or  the  excitenient  of  empty  mirth,  or 
even  the  mere  gratification  of  taste,  without  a  single  effort  to  make  men  wiser  and  better  and 
happier.  If  the  examination  be  made,  it  will  be  found,  that  those  works  of  Genius  are  the 
most  appreciated,  which  are  the  most  pregnant  with  truth,  which  give  us  the  best  illustrations 
of  nature,  the  best  pictures  of  the  human  heart,  the  best  maxims  of  life,  in  a  word,  which  are 
the  most  useful.  I  speak  not  now  of  what  men  pretend  to  admire.  There  are  names  of  men 
of  Genius,  which  are  in  every  body'a  mouth,  and  ring  out  in  every  schoolboy's  harangue, 
whese  works  no  one,  bat  the  all-devouring  atudent,  ever  reads;  but  what  ara  the  quotations 
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most  in  use,  the  ▼olumes  most  liandled  t  Are  they  not  thoee  of  the  charactar  we  have 
described  ?  The  one  class  are  like  the  medsis  stamped  for  a  passing  occasioD»  admiied  fi>r 
their  beauty,  and  then  buried  iu  the  cabinet  of  the  virtuoso ;  the  otfien,  like  the  current  coin 
which  passes  from  hand  to  hand  at  a  ready  value  in  the  interchange  of  life.  And  yet,  thera 
is  no  reason,  why  the  die  of  the  coin  should  not  be  beautiful  in  design,  although  the  boilioQ 
must  be  sterling  to  give  it  worth. 

The  aim  of  Genius  should  be  correspondent  with  its  peculiar  character.  The  Creator  has 
wisely  given  a  variety  of  talent  to  accomplish  his  various  purposes.  Every  man  has  his  par- 
ticular mental  characteristics.  Men  are  not  bom  with  the  same  minds  any  more  than  the 
same  features.  They  are  fitted  for  various  pursuits,  and  to  force  one's  genius  from  its  natoxml 
bent,  is  to  undergo  a  painful  labor  with  the  certainty  of  loss.  80,  to  attempt  excellence  in 
every  thing  is  to  fiul  in  all.  The  world  has  seen  but  one  Michael  Angelo ;  and  we  know 
now  nothing  of  the  admirable  Ciichton  except  that  he  was  a  aniveraal  Genios,  and  accom- 
plished nothing  that  survived  him.  Our  aim  should  be  chosen  after  a  careful  examination  of 
our  capabilities,  and  then  steadily  pursued.  Many  a  man  of  Genius  has  died  without  success, 
because  continually  changing  his  course  as  every  bright  meteor  shot  athwart  it.  But  never 
should  that  aim  be  other  than  one  of  usefulness.  No  man  is  destitute  of  capacity  for  that, 
and  none  other  is  worthy  of  any  man.  To  this  indeed  we  should  compel  oonelvea.  The 
world  may  say, 

*<How  sweet  an  Ovid  was  in  Mnnray  lost!" 

But  whenever  it  is  more  useful  to  mankind  to  be  a  Murray  than  an  Ovid,  we  ahoold  not 
scruple  to  make  the  exchange.  Generations  of  happy  people  will  bless  the  name  of  the 
fearless  expositor  of  right,  while  virtue  sickens  at  the  lascivious  flow  of  numben,  amn 
dangerous  because  sweet ' 

The  aim  of  Genius  should  like  its  own  nature  be  lofty.  I  speak  of  true  loftiness,  above 
meanness,  and  selfishness,  and  indolence,  venturing  all  for  the  accomplishment  of  great 
results  in  the  achievement  of  real  good.  It  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  worthiessness  of  a 
thing,  to  know  that  it  may  be  easily  gained  and  without  a  sacrifice. 

<' Before  heaven's  gate  High  God  did  sweat  ordain.*'— Sfxvsbb. 

The  very  consciousness  of  a  high  destiny  gives  us  an  indomitable  courage ;  the  contem- 
plation of  great  alms  expands  the  soul ;  the  prospect  of  difficulty  rallies  all  our  powers ;  the 
slowness  of  great  results  keeps  them  in  continual  exercise ;  and  that  alone  which  elevates  as 
above  the  ordinary  world,  requires  all  our  powers  in  all  their  energy  while  lifis  lasts,  ie  worthy 
the  pursuit  of  immortal  mind.  Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  real  modesty.  Timidity  and 
indolence  are  feebleness  not  modesty.  No  one  doubts  the  modesty,  any  more  than  the 
magnanimity,  of  Howard ;  and  Jesus  himself  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  while  filled  with 
the  purpose  of  a  world's  redemption.  Quaint  George  Herbert  speaks  for  us  here  directly  to 
the  point, 

"Pitch  thy  behaviour  low;  thy  projects  high; 
80  shalt  thou  humble  and  magnanimous  be 
Sink  not  in  spirit;  who  aimeth  at  the  sky, 
Shoots  higher  much  than  he  that  means  a  tree. 
A  grain  of  glory  mixed  with  humbleness, 
Cures  both  the  fever  and  lethargickness." 

Great  usefulness  to  mankind,  pursued  steadily  and  energetically,  though  at  the  sacrifice  of 
ease  and  temporary  feme,  in  that  way  best  adapted  to  our  peculiar  powers,  and  with  a  con- 
stant sense  of  our  accountability,  is  the  true  and  only  proper  aim  of  Genius. 

The  cultitatiov  of  Gevius  is  the  next  branch  of  our  subject 

Genius  being  composed  of,  or,  if  you  please,  dependent  upon  various  powers  of  the  mind, 
it  follows,  that  the  cultivation  of  those  powers  is  the  cultivation  of  Genius.  Te  treat  of  them 
separately,  would  be,  at  this  time,  impracticable.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myaelf  to  a  lew 
general  remarks. 

Every  addition  to  the  number  of  ideas  which  we  possess,  adds  to  the  reaonreea  of  Genius. 
Industry,  in  the  best  metho  Js  of  increasing  our  knowledge,  is  thus  essential  to  seocess.  Soch 
industry  may  be  profitably  practised  by  every  one  who  has  the  tise  of  his  aensea,  and  reason 
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U>  direet  them.    It  is  not  only  from  books  that  we  may  learn.    Nature  is  one  vast  Tolnme, 
aad  every  pafte,  written  by  its  Almighty  Anthor,  repays  its  student  well.    Lockhart,  in  his 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Skcott,  tells  us,  that  in  his  youth  he  attempted  to  acquire  skill  with  the 
pencil ;  and  it  is  to  xhe  habit  of  close  obsenration  thus  acquired,  he  supposes,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  graphic  fidelity  of  his  written  descriptions.    There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  supposi- 
tion, bat  it  is  unnecessary.  Close  obsenration,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics 
of  Genius.    The  most  careful  inquirer  into  natural  history  is  often  astonished  to  find,  that  an 
author  of  Genius,  making  no  pretensions  to  science,  has  been  before  him  in  discovery ;  and 
the  physiologist  quotes  the  great  mister  of  the  human  heart  in  proof  of  the  phenomena,  for 
which  he  endeavors  to  account    Byron,  in  one  of  his  lettera,  confesses  that  he  vras  detected 
in  an  error,  as  to  the  habits  of  the  eagle,  by  a  painter,  who  illustrated  the  passage ;  but  he 
does  so,  with  a  degree  of  shame  that  proves  how  great  a  defect  he  considered  such  inaccuracy 
to  be.    This  truth  to  nature  is  one  of  the  great  dutrms  of  Genius  over  us.  We  recognise  the 
power  of  the  delineation  without  knowing,  perhaps,  how  it  is  produced.   There  hangs  in  the 
cabinet  of  Baroccio,  at  Florence,  a  Madonna  in  grief,  by  Sassofemto.    There  are  no  tears, 
there  is  no  distortion  of  the  countenance,  nor  any  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  grief  by  which  it 
is  osnally  presented  to  us;  and  yet  nothing  can  exceed  the  touching  expression  of  the  miU 
blue  eye  and  pale  unwrinkled  brow.    Her  soul,  pieroed  through  with  many  sorrows,  seems 
to  look  out  to  you  for  sympathy  with  a  grief  too  deep  for  tears.    The  effect  is  doubtless  pro- 
duced by  those  minute  lines,  which  escape  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  observer,  and  which  none 
but  a  master's  hand  could  transfer  to  the  canvas.  For  the  same  reason,  every  attempt  to  copy 
the  Beatrice  di  Cend  of  €ruido,  or  the  Venus  de  Medids,  has  iiiiled.    No  hand  can  follow 
the  great  master  in  the  one,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  lines  is  lost  in  the  casts  of  the  other.  We 
see  this  effect  in  a  good  portrait  of  one  we  know  and  love.    It  is  not  in  the  mere  shape  of 
the  features,  or  the  general  contour,  that  the  reeemblance  lies,  but  in  the  almost  invisibly 
delicate  lines  which  mark  the  characters;  and,  precisely  in  proportion  as  we  are  intimate  with 
the  individual,  are  we  difficult  to.  satisfy.   This  is  true  of  Genius  in  all  its  forms.    It  is  upon 
nice  accuracy  of  observation,  that  the  orator,  the  poet,  the  melaphysidan,  and  the  natural 
philosopher,  depend  for  success.    Thdr  attention  is  so  fixed,  and  their  perception  so  keen, 
that  nothing  escapes  them ;  whether,  from  their  peculiar  taslea,  that  attention  be  directed  to 
the  investigation  of  evidence,  the  beauty  of  a  landscape,  the  workings  of  human  pasrion,  the 
actings  of  their  own  minds,  or  the  facts  which  are  brought  to  light  by  thetr  experiments.    If 
we  raid  a  speech  of  Erekine,  we  will  see  how  he  brings  into  his  urguraent,  as  it  were,  rivulet , 
after  rivulet,  small  in  tliemselves,  but  all  contributing  to  swell  the  mighty  river  of  proof, 
which  bursts  upon  us  in  the  cataract  of  his  conclusion.    If  we  study  an  essay  of  the  unpre- 
tending but  matchless  metapbysidan  Rdd,  we  find  him  laying  open  to  our  view  the  workings 
of  our  own  minds,  and  making  our  conadousnees  bear  witness  to  his  truth.    The  chords 
within  our  hearts  vibrate  in  unison  with  those  that  are  touched  by  the  Ploughman  of  Ayr. 
Newton  would  never  have  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation^  that  first  step  of  his  walk  with 
the  God  of  nature,  but  for  the  doseness  of  that  observation,  which  permitted  not  an  acorn  to 
fdll  from  the  bough,  without  remarking  the  force  of  its  descent    **  There  are  rome  men  who 
will  walk  from  Ban  to  Beenshcba,  and  complain  that  they  have  seen  nothing;"  but  they  are 
not  men  of  Genius,  and  can  never  be  men  of  sense.    He,  who  would  be  rich  in  knowledge 
nnd  original  thought,  will  not  allow  a  dew-drop  to  glisten  in  the  morning  sun,  or  a  flower  to 
bloom  in  the  meadow ;  much  less  the  more  mysterious  phenomena  of  nature  within  and 
without  him  to  occur,  and  not  acquire  instruction  by  severe  yet  delightful  scrutiny. 

I  have  surdy  no  need,  to  insist  upon  the  necettity  ofttudy,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term  study.  The  complaint  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  indeed  more  true  of  the  present  day  than  of 
his  own,  **  that  the  mental  disease  of  this  generation  is  impatience  of  study,  and  contempt  of 
the  groat  mastera  of  andent  wisdom.*'  This  is  the  age  of  digests,  and  corapends,  and 
abridgments,  and  many  a  pizmy  upon  the  shouldera  of  the  giant  past  exults  in  his  elevation, 
as  if  he  were  more  than  a  giant,  and  not  a  pigmy  stilL  But  though  we  may  increase  the 
rapidity  with  which  our  bodies  are  carried  along,  there  is  no  steam  power  to  assist  the  mind. 
Talk  as  we  please  about  ^'tbe  march  of  mind,"  and  ''the  schoolmaster  being  abroed,"  it 
requires  but  little  observation  to  see,  that  what  wc  are,  is  owing  te  what  our  mighty  fathen 
have  been.  The  authora  of  the  present  day,  with  hero  and  there  an  exception,  are  doing  little 
more  than  spinning  attenuated  thread  from  tbe  material  of  ancient  lore,  or  vieing  to  see  how 
thin  they  can  beat  a  tiny  fragment  of  pure  bhilion,  to  cover  their  works  with  tawdry  tinsel.  Is 
it  not  refreshing  to  leave  these  liabbling  shallow  brooks,  which  glare  out  into  the  sunshine 
Chat  must  soon  evsporate  them,  and  seek  in  Che  cool  deep  shades  of  former  wisdom, 

'*8anctC8— redudere  fentes!" 
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<*  To  be  ignorant  of  the  p«ft  is  to  be  always  a  child,"  sajs  Cieare.  AH  Ae  laaearcbfla.  fte 
diseoveriea,  the  refataliona,  the  memorials,  the  very  mistakea  of  the  past|  ean  only  be  avaSa- 
ble  to  U8  by  study.  Without  it,  we  may  waste  our  powers  and  time  in  parraing  exploded 
errors ;  wander,  lost  in  perplexity,  close  to  well  defined  peths,  and  eoDgratalate  oaisehres 
upon  an  originality,  as  thread*bare  as  the  cloak  of  Diogenes.  We  cmiot  know  what  remams 
to  be  done,  or  to  be  learned,  unless  we  know  what  has  been  done  and  leanied  already ;  and 
how  can  we  know  this  without  resean^  ?  When  I  speak  of  ancient  leamuig,  I  do  not  mea» 
only  the  writings  of  those  who  are  commonly  called  the  andents.  Then  are  mioea  of 
thought  in  the  older  writers  of  our  own  language.  One  page  of  sobm  of  them  wiU  rApi^  oar 
perusal  with  more  sterling  truth,  than  the  teeming  productions  of  the  medem  prsss  for  a 
whole  year.  With  very  rare  exoeptions,  (and  those  who  are  popular  amoag  the  gvod 
thinkers  of  the  dsy  are  rarer  still)  there  is  scarcely  a  living  atttbor«  whom  it  is  not  loot  tine 
to  study,  while  we  permit  the  dust  to  gather  upon  the  homely  oovers  of  eur  lather's  booksi 

Betides  the  mere  acquisition  of  ideas,  this  study  is  necessary  to  ripes  our  judgaeot  and 
correct  our  taste.  Not  that  we  thould  study  for  the  sake  of  imitating  them,  or  even  of  bor- 
rowbg  from  them.  **  No  man  ever  became  great  by  imitation,"  said  the  great  BUgUsb  critic. 
l*he  mere  imitator  never  acquires  mora  than  the  faults  ef  his  model,  Md  he,  who  decks 
hioiself  in  borrowed  feathers,  will  be  only  the  mora  ridiculous  when  his  deceptions  are 
discovered.  We  are  to  study  the  standard  authors,  that  vra  itey  ksam  the  rules  of  ait  by 
caraful  analysis,  and  store  away  ideas  for  future  combinations.  As  one  acquires  the  air  anid 
DMunera  of  a  gentleman  by  being  conversant  with  good  society,  though  he  iniy  make  no 
man  his  model,  so,  by  being  converrant  with  good  authon,  we  cpme  Insensibly  to  partake  of 
their  sfurit  and  refinement  Thus,  there  have  been  some  very  few  poets,  who,  fay  the  mere 
foice  of  Genius,  have  risen  to  great  eminence,  though  deprived  of  Kterary  advantages;  but 
those  who  have  enjoyed  them,  however  great  their  natural  powera  might  be,  dehght  to  apeak 
with  gratitude  of  the  privilege.  Horace  .did  not  blush  to  admit,  that  he  studied  the  Greek 
Poets  night  and  day,  and  recommends  the  same  course  to  all;  while  Cioero  telli  us,  dial  the 
Attic  oraton  were  his  masten ;  and  yet  who  doabts  the  original  Genius  of  either  1  It  is 
pleasing  to  observe  the  influence  of  ckasic  study  upon  the  minds  of  eur  purest  writers.  Not 
unfrequvntly,  the  ideas  of  their  favorites  become  so  incorporated  with  their  own,  that  they 
know  them  not  to  be  otherwise  than  original,  and  give  them  forth  to  us  in  all  the  fireshnesa 
of  original  Genius.  Thus,  Milton  could  hardly  faAve  been  aware  that  the  epithets  **raatt 
musical,  most  melancholy,"  which  he  applies  to  the  nightingale,  are  almost  an  eiact  tiaiuiai* 
tion  of  the  Poet  of  Salamis,  whom  he  loved  so  mudi. 

<'/«o^cr— ^ee;^^oi^»r.     Hbcuia." 

and  Campbell  derived  the  main  idea  of  this  beautlfol  couplet, 

M  >x  is  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robea  the  mountain  in  iu  aaure  hue/' 

firom  the  same  author,  for  Euripides  is  a  fovmte  of  his  too. 

"  Ov  TetvTW  tifbf  psunrtii  rm  Ufdeyfi^nm 
Tl^cceAm  nrw  tyytS^  &*cig«/«otty."     loar. 

Ye%  surely,  no  one  would  accuse  either  of  plagiarism. 

Indeed,  such  i«  the  pleasure  of  these  studies,  that  the  man  who  has  the  opportunity  of 
pursuing  them,  and  neglects  to  do  so,  gives  sufHcient  proof  that  he  is  destitute  of  that  taste 
and  judgment,  which  are  essential  qualities  of  Genius. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  cultivalion  of  ike  power  of  memory  ia  very  necessary,  in  order 
that  we  may  retain  the  ideas  we  ha«e  thus  acquired  with  so  much  paina.  There  are  few, 
who  do  not  complain  of  their  deficiency  in  this,  when,  perhaps,  they  would  be  seriously 
offended  at  the  charge  of  deficiency  in  any  other  power  of  the  mind.  Yet  I  do  not  see  why 
a  man  is  leas  culpable  for  not  improving  his  memory,  than  for  the  neglect  of  j«dgm«it« 
Certainly,  like  every  other  power  of  the  mind,  memory  may  be  improved.  Stewart  has 
treated  this  subject  with  so  much  ability,  that  a  reference  to  his  chapten  ia  the  best  suggestion 
one  can  make.  The  great  secrets  of  a  retentive  memory  are  aiicnHon  and  order.  The  mind 
can  be  occupied  only  about  one  idea  at  the  aame  time.  We  most,  therefore,  lesm  one  thing 
at  a  time,  having  the  mind  bent  intently  tipen  that  one  thing,  until  we  aee  it  deariy  and 
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•ndenttiid  it  follj.  'When  tbit  it  done  we  nrelj  forget  It  is  indeed  qveetionable,  wLether 
an  idee  ie  ever  forgotten.  We  nmj  not  be  able  to  recal  it  at' the  moment  we  wish,  but  siitl 
it  Ket  in  the  storehouse  of  the  mind,  end  rises  again  to  notice  at  some  other  time  when  the 
chain  of  association  is  regained.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  preserve  this  associa- 
tkm.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  order  in  oor  minds.  A  place  for  every  idea, 
and  every  idea  in  its  place.  Tliis  order  can  only  be  the  result  of  severe  mental  discipline. 
We  frequently  remark  the  ease,  with  which  we  can  remember  a  discourse,  the  heads  of  which 
•re  clearly  defined,  and  the  order  carefully  observed.  We  rarely  forget  our  knowledge  of  a 
science,  the  fundamental  principles  of  which  vre  |iave  thoroughly  studied  and  understood. 
The  illustrations  which  a  skilful  writer  employs  to  make  his  meaning  more  obvious,  greatly 
assists  our  recollection  of  the  main  idea.  We  should,  therefore,  reject  all  that  quackery, 
which  pretends  to  assist  and  improve  the  memory,  otherwise  than  by  the  cultivation  of  tlie 
mind  generally,  and  the  habit  of  close  attention  in  particular.  It  may  well  be  doubted, 
whether  even  the  keeping  of  a  common-place  book,  except  to  contain  reference  to  where 
▼ainable  thoughts  may  be  found,  is  not  productive  of  more  evil  than  good.  We  learn  rather 
to  rely  upon  the  assistant  than  upon  ourselves,  and  the  time  spent  in  transcribing  might  be 
more  usefully  employed.  It  were  better  to  pause  and  read  again  the  passage  that  has 
interested  us,  and  examine  ourselves  strictly  as  to  our  understanding  of  it;  or  if  the  pen  must 
he  used,  use  it  in  noting  down  in  our  own  words  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  whole.  What  is 
really  useful  will  thus  be  treasured  up,  what  is  worthless  had  better  be  winnowed  away. 
There  are  some  people,  whose  memory  seem^  to  be  rather  a  misfortune  than  a  benefit,  from 
continually  distracting  thehr  attention  by  the  crowd  of  irrelevant  ideas  it  suggests.  There  are 
0thers,  who  are  certainly  very  tiresome  to  their  hearers  or  readers,  by  the  useless  particularity 
with  which  they  stretch  out  a  narrative  or  disquisition,  when  a  few  words  would  suffice  to 
state  all  that  is  iraporiint.  Hence  conciseness  is  always  an  attribute  of  a  close  thinker,  and 
not  an  indication  of  a  want  ef  memory,  but  of  its  discreet  and  economical  use.  **  Semper 
instans  sibi,"  is  the  phrase,  by  which  Qointilian  characterises  the  pregnant  brevity  of  Thu- 
cydides. 

Genius  must  be  cultivated  by  exercise.  The  mind  is  like  the  body.  Nothing  impairs  its 
strength  so  much  as  idleness,  nothing  increases  it  fo  much  as  well  directed  labor.  The 
muscles  of  the  blacksmith's  arm  swell  out  with  vigor,  when  those  of  the  man  of  ease  are 
scarcely  visible,  though  originally  he  may  havo  been  possessed  of  much  greater  natural 
strength ;  and  we  are  in  the  same  way  often  surprised  to  see  the  zealous  earnest  student  leave 
far  behind  him,  even  in  intellectual  power,  the  idle  genius,  who  once  laughed  at  his  snail-like 
progress.  To  be  successful,  we  should  never  be  idle.  Not  content  with  mere  reading,  or 
aimless  reveries  and  imaginations,  but  employing  the  knowledge  we  have  gained,  and  apply- 
ing the  rules  we  have  learned  to  some  useful  end.  Not  content  to  do  any  thing  superficially 
or  carelessly,  but  continually  striving  to  avoid  defects  and  aspiring  after  new  excellencies. 
Not  content  with  any  degree  of  attainment  or  success,  but  regarding  the  past  as  only  prepara- 
tion for  the  future.  No  man  can  conceive  what  be  is  capable  of  accomplishing  by  an  ardent 
perseverance.  The  Roman  Legionary,  bom  under  the  must  luxurious  clime,  learned  by 
exercise  to  bear  without  fatigue  a  weight  of  armor  which  would  crush  the  strongest  modern 
to  the  earth,  and  to  contend  alike  successfully  with  the  barbarian  of  the  north  amidst  his  icy 
mountains,  and  the  agile  rover  of  the  burning  desert  The  intellectual  conqueror  need  nevor 
weep,  like  him  of  Macedon,  that  there  remains  no  more  to  prove  bis  prowess.  The  higher  he 
ascends,  the  more  arduous  appear  the  heights  yet  to  be  attained.  To  the  generous  spirit,  rest 
IS  itself  a  weariness.  The  young  man,  who  covets  it,  or  even  procrastinates  his  efforts  until 
he  has  attained  mere  strength,  will  make  a  feeble  and  useless  old  age.  The  moment  we 
repose,  we  abandon  success.    I  am  aware  of  the  maxim, 

«<Dulce  est  desipere  in  1000;** 

but  it  should  be  interpreted  with  caution,  especially  by  the  young.  The  mind,  it  is  true, 
cannot  sustain  without  occasional  relief  severe  intellectual  exertion.  But  even  our  amuse- 
ments may  be  made  profitable.  We  may  turn  from  the  severer  volume  to  one  that  refines, 
without  taxing,  the  wearied  (acuities.  We  may  wander  forth  and  enjoy  the  lovelinees  of 
nature,  or  the  communion  of  friends,  without  laying  aside  the  character  of  intellectual  being. 
I^ven  a  change  of  study  is  sometimes  sufficient  The  table  talk  of  Luther  has  been  eonsidered 
worthy  of  record,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  mused  not  unprofitably  with  his  fishing  rod  in 
hand.  Away  then  with  idleness  in  all  its  forms.  It  is  the  rust  of  the  soul,  which  requires 
more  labor  to  remove,  than  we  avoided  by  dissipation,  and  we  lose  time  beside. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider— Sosxs  cojcvoh  mistikxs  coxciEsrive  Gs^rivs. 
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No  man  it  to  tuppoee  himtelf  destitute  of  Geniua^  becauoe  iU  ^fide  do  net  imwiediattfy 
appear.  Genius,  u  its  higher  forms,  belongs,  it  is  sdmitted,  to  tew.  Some  Bien,  iiidesa, 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  possess  it  at  all.  Yet  there  is  not  one  of  os  without  some  capMi^ 
for  Qsefuloess;  and  observation  would  lead  ns  to  believe,  that  even  the  gifts  of  Genius  haw 
not  been  bestowed  by  soch  a  sparing  hand  as  is  commonly  t>elieved.  The  fact,  that  in  certain 
ages  many  men  of  Genius  arise  to  high  distinction,  and  that  in  others  not  one  appears,  si  gas 
to  prove,  that  certain  stimulants  to  exertion  have  been  wanting  in  the  last,  which  were  felt  in 
thfc  former.  Genius,  of  a  very  high  chsracter,  needs  no  foreign  eicitement.  It  has  sufficient 
impulsive  force  in  itself;  but  when  the  plant  is  more  feeble,  it  needs  fostering  and  care.  The 
success  of  one  great  mind  will  induce  others,  Icps  daring,  to  follow  in  its  track.  The  assarance 
of  sympathy,  which  is  thus  given,  is  a  strong  encouragement  to  effort.  So,  rarely  has  a  new 
star  shone  out  in  the  firmament  of  mind,  but  many  smaller  lights  have  twinkled  forth  to  form 
a  constellation.  Precocity  of  talent  is  not  necessarily  Genius.  It  is  sometimes  nothing  better 
than  a  vice  of  the  mental  being  in  overshooting  its  proper  growth,  and  premstnrely  exhaust- 
ing its  powers.  Not  a  few  instances  will  occur  to  you  of  men,  and  those,  too,  the  most 
distinguished,  who  have  passed  many  years  of  their  lives,  before  they  became  conscione  of 
their  powers,  or  the  prep  or  method  of  directing  them.  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  did  not 
appear  until  its  author  had  attained  the  meridian  of  life,  and  Waveriy  not  till  many  years 
afterward.  It  is  true,  that  Scott  conld  not  have  been  utterly  nnconsdeus  of  his  genioa,  even 
in  early  manhood ;  yet,  I  doubt  not,  he  would  have  smiled  incredoloosly  at  one  who  would 
have  prognosticated  bis  future  triumphs ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  but  for  the  preparation  of 
his  youth,  those  triumphs  would  never  have  been  his.  The  earlier  efforts  of  Byron  were 
really  beneath  criticism;  but  the  severe  chastisement  he  received,  only  stimulated  him  to 
greater  exertions,  and  he  lived  to  reach  the  height  of  fame.  No  success  can  be  expected 
without  exertion,  and  no  one  knows  what  he  can  do,  until  he  has  resolutely  and  peieeveringly 
applied  himself  te  the  struggle.  Even  if  we  have  but  one  talent,  there  is  no  reason  why  that 
should  be  buried  in  the  earth.  The  praise  of  succees  is  greater,  where  the  natoral  ability  is 
small ;  and  it  is  infinitely  better  to  be  moderately  useful,  than  ingloriously  idle. 

There  is  another  error  yet  more  mischievous.  It  is  that  oisuppoHng  Genius  euffideni  of 
iteelf  -without  the  aid  ofotudy*  It  is  Uie  fault  of  a  strong  imagination,  when  not  sufficiently 
regulated  by  judgment,  to  be  impatient  of  delay  or  control.  Persons  thus  constituted,  dasM 
with  the  brilliancy  of  their  conceptions,  despise  the  sobriety  of  rule.  Conscious  of  power, 
but  ignorant  of  difficulties,  they  determine  upon  rapid  achievement,  and  unshared  victories. 
The  melancholy  end  of  many  a  Chatterton,  proves  how  bitter  is  their  disappointment  The 
maniac's  cell,  or  the  wretched  garret,  has  hidden  from  the  world  many  a  light,  which,  properly 
trimmed  and  fed,  might  have  burned  long  and  brightly.  Many  instances,  already  quoted, 
proved,  that  the  most  successful  men  of  Genius  have  been  ordinarily  the  most  profound 
etodents.  We  ou^ht  to  be  more  surprised  at  the  amount  of  information  Shakspeare  vras  ena. 
bled  to  sttain,  under  the  disadvantages  he  suffered,  than  at  what  he  accomplished  with  the 
information  he  had.  If  we  knew  nothing  more  of  him,  than  that  he  was  the  author  ef  Jnlina 
Cssar,  we  would  say,  that  he  was  versed  beyond  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  that  period.  No 
one  could  have  sketched,  with  more  striking  fideli^,  the  cunning  Anthony,  the  impetnons 
Brutus,  the  infatuated  Cnsar,  or  the  versatile  Roman  mob.  It  is  a  shame  to  abandon  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  soil,  because  it  is  rich.  The  luxuriance  of  its  natural  fertility,  is  only  the  promise 
of  what  it  might  yield  to  careful  husbandry.  We  are  accountable,  not  merely  for  the  ten 
talents  God  may  have  given,  but  for  the  increase  they  might  have  made  at  proper  usury.  If 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  compared  the  labors  of  his  miraculous  life,  to  a  child  gathering  shells  on 
the  shore,  while  the  wild  ocean  of  truth  lay  undiscovered  before  him,  can  any  among  ns  be 
justly  satisfied  with  less  attainment?  Be  independent  of  study,  child  of  Genius,  if  you  will, 
but  rail  not  at  the  world,  for  despising  that  which  cost  yon  no  pains.  Tou  are  your  own 
destroyer.    "  Men  wiH  praise  you  when  you  do  well  yourself." 

Much  sensibility  is  also  wa^ed  upon  the  false  supposition,  that  Geniuo  is  necessarily  un- 
fortunate*  It  is  true,  that  the  calamities  of  men  of  Genius  have  been  proverbial,  and  volumes 
have  been  filled  with  their  recital.  But  the  calamities  of  men  of  Genius  are  not  necessarily 
the  calamities  of  Genius.  Many  of  them,  with  the  ssme  faults  of  character,  would  have  been 
equally  sufferers,  had  they  possessed  no  Genius  at  all.  It  was  their  Genius  which  gave  no- 
toriety to  their  sufferings.  The  gifVs  of  Providence  are  more  equally  distributed  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  believe,  and  ^jtoX  intellectusi  endowments  are  not  ofUn  accompanied  by  the 
flaeasure  of  worldly  fortune,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  whose  humbler  foculiies  aspire  not 
above  the  pursuit  of  gain.  It  is  well  for  the  world  it  is  so,  for  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  mental 
ambition,  than  laxurious  ease.  The  annals  of  Gsnius  should  convince  us,  that  it  has  oflener 
been  repressed  by  prosperity  than  adversity.  Instances  of  men  bom  to  wealth  and  rsnk,  who 
have  attained  high  intellectual  eminenroy  are  as  rare,  as  the  nnoiber  ef  thoat  who  have  risen 
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<»Htod  facile  emergvnt,  qnonim  ^rirtutibtu  obttat 
Rei  CDgottft  domi."    Jtrr. 

But  it  requires  greater  BtiU,  to  leave  the  haunt  of  fkfhionahle  pleafure,  and  the  circk  d 
flattering  friends,  to  pursue,  in  solitary  labor,  those  difficult  paths  which  alone  lead  to  useful 
renown.  Vice  is  always  its  own  avenger,  and  no  Genius  can  exempt  the  transgressor  fion 
its  penalties.  Savage,  Otway,  Bums,  and  many  othen,  owed  their  ruin  to  their  unlicensed 
folhes,  and  rot  their  Genius.  When  such  minds  leave  their  high  pursuits  to  company  with 
the  votaries  of  dissipation,  they  can  expect  no  better  fate.  If  we  consider  the  miserable 
venality  of  his  pen,  we  would  cease  to  think  the  misfortunes  of  Chatterton  as  less  deasrved 
than  those  of  Dr.  Dodd.  I  am  making  no  excuse  for  the  world,  which  is  too  apt  to  neglect 
the  children  of  Genius,  that  it  may  flatter  those  of  power.  The  early  graves  of  Collins  and 
Kirke  White,  are  monuments  of  its  coldness  and  cruelty.  Yet  it  is  human  nature  to  prefer 
our  own  interests,  and  not  unfrequently  the  ofierings  wmch  Genius  laya  at  its  feet,  are  merely 
beautiful  and  useless  garlands.  Even  the  plough  of  Burns  turned  down  **the  mountain 
daisy,"  to  make  place  for  the  more  homely  but  more  useful  grain.  Besides,  it  may  well  be 
doubted,  whether  what  are  frequently  called  the  calamities  of  Genius,  are  indeed  odamities. 
If  to  receive  the  applause  of  the  vociferous  mob,  to  sit  in  the  parasite's  chair  at  the  table  of 
the  great,  to  place  the  name  of  some  wealthy  dunce  at  the  head  of  a  dedication,  to  accumulate 
mere  money  that  it  may  be  spent  in  self-indulgence,  or  to  struggle  successfully  with  the  de- 
magogue and  the  gladiator  in  the  political  arena,  be  the  chief  goods  of  life,  there  are  many 
paths  to  their  attainment  more  easy  and  certain  than  those  which  Genius  loves,  and  ought  to 
tread.  But  if  the  consciousness  ef  lofly  thought,  fellowship  with  the  mighty  spirits  of  the 
past,  the  dignity  of  noble  aims,  the  applause  of  ^e  few,  but  those  the  truly  great,  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity,  and  the  benediction  of  Him  who  was  himself  **  despised  and  rejected  of 
men,"  be  worth  all  the  meaner  world  can  give  or  take  away,  then  has  well  directed  Genius  no 
cause  to  complain.  Who  estimates  the  wealth  of  Milton  by  the  five  pounds  he  received  for 
Paradise  Lost  t  or  who  would  not  rather  have  been  Galileo,  than  the  priestly  bigots  that 
murdered  him?  Even  if  it  be  admitted,  as  should  be  done,  that  <<the  gifts  of  imagination 
bring  the  heaviest  task  on  the  vigilance  of  reason;***  yet  there  is  the  greater  reason  why  we 
should  cultivate  the  judgment,  that  we  may  be  preserved  from  those  irregularities  which  ex- 
pose the  man  of  Genius  to  calami^,  and  not  abandon  its  elevated  pursuits,  from  an  unworthy 
dread  of  danger.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past,  true  Genius  was  never  more 
applauded,  or  better  rewarded,  that  in  the  present  day.  Dismiss,  therefore,  these  mawkish 
lamentations  over  the  unfortunate  fate  of  Genius,  and  press  forward  to  share  its  immortal 
honors. 

Another  error  into  which  we  are  apt  to  fall,  tt  that  Geiuu$  requires  peculiar  advantages 
for  iU  cuUivatien  and  development.  Many  a  young  man  enters  upon  life  with  glowing 
hopes  of  intellectual  distinction  and  deterniiiation  never  to  cease  in  his  eflbrts,  but,  finding 
the  necessity  of  attending  closely  to  the  business  of  life,  and  being  continually  hararaed  and 
vexed  by  unavoidable  interruptions,  soon,  though  reluctantly,  abandons  his  aspirations  as  idle 
dreams  of  his  youth,  the  reality  of  which  is  reserved  for  those  in  happier  curcumstances.  This 
is  injustice  to  ourselves.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  many  who  have  risen  to  fame  from 
the  midst  of  far  greater  diflictilties  thsn  can  possibly  surround  any  of  those  whom  I  address. 
UJE9op  was  a  slave,  Ferguson  a  shepherd's  boy,  Franklin  a  friendless  apprentice,  Heyne  the 
half-starved  son  of  a  poor  weaver,  and  Adrian  VL  once  so  poor  as  to  study  only  by  the  lamps 
of  the  streets,  when  the  dsy  light  had  closed  upon  his  labor,  no  diflfeulties  can  be  so  great  but 
a  determined  industry  may  overcome  them.  Men  of  leifsure  are  rarely  great.  But  theinge- 
nbus  Drew  produced  his  treatise  upon  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  when  a  working 
Shoemaker,  aad  the  clearest  Ethical  writer  of  our  dsy,  (no  one  can  doubt  that  I  allude  to 
Abercrombie,)  is  a  physician  of  the  largest  practice  in  Edinburgh,  and  must  turn  to  his  meta- 
pbyrical  pursuits  after  the  most  fatiguing  efforts  in  those  entirely  difierent  It  is  folly  to 
apeak  of  the  past  being  the  age  of  thought  but  this  the  age  of  action,  as  if  the  two  were 
incompatible.  I  have  yet  to  learn,  that  Calvin  was  an  inactive  person,  though  I  uMy  look  at 
his  nine  huge  folios  filled  with  copious  thought  and  profound  criticiam.  Luther,  toe,  was  no 
sluggard  in  action,  yet  his  volumes  are  far  from  being  few  in  number,  or  deficient  in  research, 
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And  evea  in  hit  mosie,  whidi  was  bot  bb  umiMiifeDt,  yon  mtj  find  eompcMhioM  in  the 
Greek  modee,  the  moat  difficult  of  ali.  Roeooe  foond  time  in  the  midst  of  oommereial 
engagements  for  his  lives  of  the  two  Medici,  aad  the  aathor  of  the  Pleasorea  of  Memoiy  is 
still  a  banker.  The  age  of  action  net  the  age  of  thought !  It  is  a  diBgrace  and  not  our  glory. 
It  is  (he  excuse  of  indolence,  or  the  boast  of  presumption. 

I  pass  on  briefly  te  consider  the  last  branch  of  our  subject,  The  pscvlias  astahtages 
ron  THi  xxincisB  or  Cbirius  nr  ovn  owir  conimT. 

Well  may  we  thank  God,  that  our  lot  is  cast  in  so  goodly  a  land,  and  I  do  not  e^vy  that 
man,  who  can  return  to  his  native  land  from  wandering  abroad,  without  fresh  admiration  of 
the  principles  of  our  govemrasnt  and  the  character  of  our  people.  But  for  nothing  have  we 
more  reason  to  be  thankful  than  the  opportunities  which  Genius  has  here  to  spread  her  un> 
fettered  wing'for  the  noblest  flights.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  physical  features  of  our  country, 
the  majesty  of  its  rivers,  the  graceful  outline  of  its  mountains,  the  thunder  of  its  cataracts,  the 
clear  crystal  of  its  thousand  lakes,  the  depth  of  its  forest  shade,  the  gorgeous  richness  of  its 
autumnal  hues,  or  the  dreamy  voluptuousness  of  its  Indian  summer's  days.  If  ever  nature 
taught  inspiration,  Genius  may  And  it  here. 

But  it  is  upon  iht  freedom  of  our  intUtuHont  and  itt  effect  vpon  ihepowert  of  the  etd, 
I  would  dwell  for  a  moment.  The  land  of  liberty  is  the  land  of  Genius.  Slavery  has  a  more 
degrading  influence  upon  the  mind  than  the  body.  Despotic  power  and  aristocratic  wealth 
may  seek  to  pamper  their  pride  by  the  patronage  ef  men  of  talent,  but  the  natural  effect  of 
such  patronage  is  to  depress  rather  than  to  exalt  The  will  of  the  patron  must  be  consulted, 
and  his  reward  secured  by  an  easy  venality.  Genius  can  obey  only  the  dictates  of  its  own 
inspiration.  Its  song  may  be  sweet  as  that  of  the  imprisoned  bird,  but  it  is  in  the  free  air  and 
open  sunshine  the  richness  of  its  glad  notes  are  heard.  The  restraint  of  censorship  over  the 
press,  backed  by  the  terrors  of  punishment,  or  the  more  dangerous  allurements  of  reward, 
crushes  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  limits  the  expansion  of  thought  Discovery  becomes  a  crime, 
and  doubt  of  established  error  treason.  Creeds  are  dictated  by  the  bayonet;  and  honest  truth 
is  branded  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  The  question  is  no  longer,  how  we  may  promote  the 
good  of  the  whole  people,  but  how  existing  abuses  may  be  screened  or  vindicated.  Religion 
herself  is  made  the  instrament  of  cunning  power,  and  the  terrors  of  Almighty  vengeance 
against  sin  perverted  to  sanctions  of  unholy  edicts.  The  same  iron  rule,  which  crushed  the 
astronomer  who  would  not  map  the  heavens  at  its  dictation,  would  bind  hand  and  foot  and 
cast  into  hell  the  daring  challenger  for  the  rights  of  man.  From  generation  to  generation  the 
work  goes  on,  until  the  suffering  parent  teaches  his  child  submission  to  secure  him  peace, 
and  reason  forgets  to  doubt,  that  its  ills  are  nnt  from  necessity. 

How  different  is  the  lot  of  Genius  here  ?  Our  fathers,  educated  in  hardy  indeporidence  by 
the  difficulties  of  the  forest  and  far  removed  from  the  illusive  glare  which  the  splendors  of 
aristocratic  institutions  fling  around  them ;  discovering,  in  the  virtues  and  intelligence  of 
their  compatriots  that  nobleness  of  soul  depended  upon  no  accident  of  birth ;  and  drinking 
deep  of  that  truth  which  flows  from  the  throne  of  Him  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom, 
established  their  claim  to  the  rights  of  men,  and  founded  our  government  upon  the  only  true 
basis,  the  good  of  the  whole  people  as  determined  by  the  people  themselves.  Their  children 
have  inherited  the  lustre  of  their  example.  Tlie  investigation  of  right  and  truth  they  continue 
as  their  privilege  and  safeguard.  Precedent  however  hoary  from  antiquity,  has  no  authority 
except  what  it  derives  from  truth.  Novelty,  however  startling,  is  not  rejected  without  due 
investigation  of  its  claims  to  belief.  Every  artificial  barrier  to  the  rise  of  merit  is  broken 
down.  The  author  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  intelligence  ef  the  people,  and  real  merit 
seldom  fails  of  reward.  Difficulties  common  to  our  nature  must  exist  but  never  were  the 
paths  to  distinction  so  open  as  here.  The  influence  of  this  freedom  upon  every  department 
of  mind,  I  need  not  stay  to  prove.  He,  who  has  once  breathed  the  air  of  liberty,  will  brook 
no  unwarranted  restraint  The  tyranny  of  false  criticism,  and  the  despotism  of  prejudice, 
must  UXi,  when  the  unshackled  inquiry  is  for  truth,  and  Genius  exult  in  her  own  originality. 

It  is  true,  that  literature  now  only  begins  to  flourish  among  us.  Men  struggling  for  their 
rights,  have  little  leisure  for  its  retired  studies.  The  solution  of  the  new  problems,  which  our 
new  system  of  government  are  continually  unfolding,  have  engrossed  the  attention  of  our 
abler  minds.  The  works  of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter  are  of  comparatively  little  interest  to 
those,  who  are  modelling  the  living  statue  of  moral  excellence,  or  subduing  the  forest  that 
they  may  reap  rich  harvests  from  the  virgi n  soil.  Able  comnsentaries  upon  the  principles  of  law, 
profound  disceveries  in  science,  unequalled  skill  in  the  application  of  mechanics,  and  constant 
improvement  in  all  the  useful  arts,  prove  that  mind  has  felt  the  impulse,  and  has  been  movinx 
rapidly  in  the  best  directions.  Already,  too,  have  we  heard  sweet  touches  from  the  poet's 
lyre,  like  the  rich  symphonies  which  precede  the  burst  of  song;  and  every  heart  has  thrilled 
at  the  sound,  because  we  knew  the  hand  of  free-born  Genius  swept  the  chords.  It  is  net  true. 
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that  American  Genias  is  det^iaed  at  l^iiie.  Tbera  baa  been,  liapfify,  toa  nmefa  taaie  to  mis- 
take the  unsteady  efibrts  of  undisdpUned  and  ttofunushed  striplings  for  claasic  puritj  and 
manly  power ;  yrt  e? ery  worthy  attempt  has  been  well  rewarded.  The  Tery  pride  we  feel  in 
every  thing  that  advanees  oar  countiy  s  gloiy,  haa  led  rather  to  orer^pnase  than  diaoourage- 
ment ;  and  many  living  instancea  might  be  bronghtt  if  decorum  permitted,  to  ahow  that 
nowhere  is  fame  so  readily  acquired  as  with  us.  It  only  depends  upon  the  young  men  of  our 
land  to  strengthen  their  powers  by  severe  discipline,  and  to  bathe  their  spirits  in  the  clear 
aprings  of  classic  lore,  before  they  demand  the  rewards  ef  Genius;  and  uose  rewarda  are 
theira.  The  fame  that  is  gained  without  s«eh  arduous,  though  it  ahould  be  pleasing,  toil, 
will  be  aa  fleeting  as.  it  is  cheap. 


THE    FIRST    MAN. 

'*  TImm  are  the  xenemtiom  of  the  lieSTeM  anH  of  tlie  Mrth  wlM>n  they  were  created,  ki  the  i%7  that  the  Ltrd 
p^  OMde  the  earth  aud  the  heayene,  and  ev^ry  plaat  of  the  6eM  befMw  it  ««■  m  the  earth.,  am)  every 
herb  of  the  field  .bftfore  it  grew :  for  the  Leri  OMbad  not  caiMed  it  to  vain  upoo  the  earth,  and^there  wm 
not  a  naao  to  ti  I  the  crunnd.  Bat  there  Wf^nt  np  a  iDi«t  from  the  earth,  and  watered  the  whole  faee  of  the 
gmand.  And  the  Lord  Qad  formed  man  of  the  dwlivf  the  grunad,  aad  bveathed  iato  bM  MMtrili  the  breath 
4»f  life;  and  nuui  became  a  livios  auol.'*   Geo.  U.  4—7. 

LieuT  roae  the  morning  mist. 
Through  calmest  regiona  of  vntainled  air; 
Touch'd,  as  it  rose,  with  brightest,  warmest  tiim^ 
Pour'd  from  a  sun,  unspotted,  unedipeed; 
And  far  disdosing,  by  its  soft  aaeent, 
A  scene  surpossiBg  all  that  geniue  dreams. 
When  beauty's  cboioeat  nsiooa  charm  the  aoul. 

60  fresh,  so  green,  so  blooming,  all  below :~~ 

80  white  the  pebbles,  gleaming  firom  the  depths 

Of  clear,  cool  waters,  gently  gliding  round;—- 

80  fair  Uie  flowers  that  lean*d  along  the  marge. 

More  ^leddid  in  the  mirror,  upward  tum*d ; 

But  fragrant,  aa  they  droop'd  and  blush'd  above; — 

80  graceful  every  motion,  every  shape 

Of  woodlands,  roelk>w*d  with  an  emerald  hue. 

Dawning  through  foliage  with  no  faded  leaf;— 

80  loving  every  action,  every  look 

Of  living  wonders,  filling  wood  and  wave 

With  frolic  mirth  by  evil  undisturbed;—- 

80  winning  and  entrancing  countless  birds, 

Up  warbling  gaily,  with  no  pause  of  fear, 

8ongs  blent  with  sweets  from  bloaaeming  homea  of  Miss. 

80  wide,  so  high,  so  glorious,  all  above .— > 

80  dazzling,  to  the  eagle's  glance,  the  sun ; 
And  so  intensely  blue,  the  boundless  sky. 
Through  whose  dim  distance  breezes  slow  and  bland 
The  melting  mildneaa  of  the  mist  withdrew. 

Realm— subjects— court— in  grand  array  complete, — 
Why  comes  not  forth  the  crown'd  and  aceptred  King? 
A  world  in  waiting  for  ita  God-like  Chief,— 
Why  lingers  yet  the  pomp  of  peerless  power  t 
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A  bowery  slope,  with  bloom  and  TeidaTe  eoft, 
Opening  on  park  and  plain,  in  tan  and  akade,— 
Selectett  loTelineaa  of  eaith  and  aky,^ 
Reveal'd  the  noblest  of  all  forms  Divine, 
The  mould  of  man ! 


The  air  was  hush'd  with  awe ; 
The  grove,  intent,  as  every  leaf  in  thought; 
Sport,  'neath  the  brancbe*,  stood  unmoved ;  above, 
With  folded  plumes,  in  silence  music  gazed. 

Unconscious  yet,  the  perfect  structure  lay. 

It  was  not  €k(Uh  !    The  air  had  never  known 

The  coming  Spectre,  breathing,  claim  its  sphere ; 

The  waters  had  not  darken'd  to  their  depths. 

And  shudder'd  in  the  shadow  of  his  wings; 

The  earth  had  never  quaked  beneath  his  feet, 

Sealed,  by  the  print,  a  common  sepulchre; 

Nor  in  that  ample  frame  had  active  warmth 

Evolved  and  been  exhausted ;  no  decay. 

Obstruction  none,  nor  aught  of  fatal  sign 

Invoked  the  grave !    And  yet  it  was  not  life  ! 

Nor  swoon,  nor  trance,  nor  any  accident 

Of  vital  being  held  its  empire  there. 

And  sleep  was  not;  no  sense  had  been  awake; 

No  pulse  vras  yet  in  motion ;  in  the  bram. 

No  outward  image,  bo  perceptive  mind. 

A  statue! — not  from  adamant  cut  out, 

With  superficial  gless  of  solid  mass ; 

But  wrought  from  dost,  with  transformation  strange 

To  bone,  flesh,  blood ;  without,  of  port  sublime, — 

Within,  of  rarest  wisdom,  only  known 

To  Him  who  made  it— ready,  at  His  touch. 

To  start ! — with  thousand  instincts  quick  inspired. 


A  matchless  work.    The  common  elements 
In  glorious  union,  such  as  earth  and  heaven 
Had  none  to  rival.    Angels  there  beheld 
Innumerous  symmetries,  which  God  alone 
Could  harmonize  in  thought;  which  God,  himself, 
Embodying,  .deem'd  the  glory  of  Hb  skill, — 
The  image  of  His  own  Communing  Form : 
All  dignity  and  beauty  blent  with  grace ; 
And  over  all  a  fiiiiitrdiffasing  tint, 
A  glowing  prayer  to  catch  the  flame  of  life. 


It  seem'd  the  Pavse  were  purposed  thst  the  Sire, 
Pleased  with  His  offspring,  might  demand  of  all 
If  such  a  shape  became  the  lord  of  earthi 
And  all  the  native  ranks  gave  glad  assent ; 
Such  mild,  subduing  majesty  went  forth. 
From  that  Unliving  One ;  and  all  on  high. 
Spirits  of  Power,  of  Beauty,  and  of  Speed ; 
Spirits  of  Order,  Government,  and  Law ; 
Spirits  of  Life,  Health,  Immortslity, — 
All  witnesses  of  all  the  works  of  God- 
Exulted  in  the  fitness  of  the  choice. 
And  hail'd  the  Coronation  of  the  Man! 
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Vie  Breath  of  Livet  / 

And  intttntlj  arote, 
Flosh'd  with  the  fire,  the  Father  of  the  World ! 
Hie  soul  wai  in  a  trance  of  truth  and  bliea, 
Thought  and  afiection  filling  first  with  God, 
Adoiiring  and  adoring;  promptly  aage 
To  know  all  facts,  relations,  ends ;  and  soon 
Opening  his  senses  to  the  realm  around ! 

A  deeper  silence  held  the  subject  sphere : 
Watching  those  wondrous  eyes,  whose  starry  glance, 
Pierced  ^e  dark  glen,  o'er  hill  and  valley  shone. 
Reposed  enraptured  on  the  ardent  sun. 
And  gave  the  whole  calm  circle  to  the  mind. 
Then  gushM  the  sound  of  waters  on  his  ear. 
Fresh  inspiration !     Whispering  brooks  came  cloee, 
And,  hurrying  through  the  gloom,  again  look*d  back 
From  distant  sunshine;  and  the  solemn  roar 
Of  unseen  falls,  from  forests  moist  with  spray. 
Remoter  homage  brought  subdued  and  slow. 
Quick,  low  and  sweet  began,  and  swelling  rose, 
l*he  myriad  welcoming  of  half-hid  birdi. 
The  near  leaves  trembling  with  their  triird  delight; 
While,  self-recover'd  from  that  royal  glance. 
The  lion,  rising  in  his  wild  retreat, 
Pour*d  the  haught  thunder  of  a  stronger  life ! 
Woke,  too,  the  wind— and  touch'd  the  tissued  nerves 
,       With  roost  delicious  coolness;  while  the  flowers 
From  dewy  censers  flung  their  perfumes  forth ; 
And  all  the  scene,  released  from  its  restraints, 
With  nobler  charms  than  when  so  brightly  still. 
Waved  shadowy  round ;  and  he— the  lord  of  all ! 
Shook,  as  a  child  in  joy,  his  manly  locks !  T»  H.  8. 

Philadelphia. 


TACITUS. 


The  character  of  Tacitus  as  an  historian,  though  it  is,  apon  the  whole,  deservedly  high, 
cannot  in  every  respect  escape  our  censure.  He  possesseil  powers  adequate  to  the  task 
of  speculating  upon  the  afikirtf  of  men,  as  becomes  a  philosopher.  His  sensibility  catched 
those  delicate  shades  in  the  human  character,  of  which  ordinary  observers  lose  sight  amidst 
its  great  outlines.  Hb  fancy  suggested  the  precise  emotions  noost  likely  to  arise  in  a  trying 
situation,  led  him  to  adopt  that  by  which  such  emotions  seek  vent,  and  to  seiie  the  circum- 
stances, in  every  object  described;  which  strike  the  object  first,  and  bring  the  rest  along  with 
them.  His  judgment  discriminated  from  the  genuine  and  from  the  spurious,  however  artfully 
embellished,  and,  in  the  actions  even  of  complicated  causes,  could  assign  the  eiact  influence 
of  each  in  Uie  production  of  their  common  eflfects.  But  the  ardor  of  his  feeling,  and  the 
quickness  of  his  fancy,  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  errors.  Strong  as  his  judgment  was,  it 
did  not  always  watch  and  control  their  excesses.  The  elegance  of  his  style  and  sentiments, 
accordingly,  degenerates,  at  times,  into  affectation,  and  their  animation  into  extravagance. 
From  the  general  vigor  of  his  powers,  he  has  thrown  beauties  into  many  passages  whidi  few 
writers,  in  any  age,  have  rivalled,  and  which  none  have  surpassed ;  but,  ftom  an  undue 
balaaoe,  occaMonaUy  existing  among  these  powers,  certain  passages  are  overwrought  and 
deformed  by  those  attentions  that  were  meant  to  improve  them. 

Shakspeare  and  Tacitus  are,  perhaps,  the  two  writers  who  leave  upon  the  minds  of  their 
readers  the  strongest  impression  of  the  force  of  their  geniui.    Great  beantief  in  each  are  but 
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ecKpsed  bj  faults  whieh  would  have  cancelled  the  merit  of  ordinaiy  pevformerf.  We  shouM, 
indeed,  have  no  standard  for  meatoring  their  ezeellence,  did  not  the  poet  sometimes  shock  ue 
with  his  extravagancies,  and  the  historian  with  his  conceits. 

The  writings  of  Tacitus  were  rated  beneath  their  value  by  those  who  pretended  to  judge 
of  them,  in  the  last  century.  Mere  phflologists  might,  indeed,  detect  impurities  in  his  style, 
and  falsely  ascribe  that  obscurity  to  a  fault  in  his  diction,  which,  in  &ct,  had  its  seat  in 
the  depth  of  his  thought  Being  void,  however,  of  that  science  which  alone  makes  literature 
respectable,  no  words  could  unfold  to  them  those  beauties  on  which  he  meant  that  hb  reputa- 
tion should  rest  D*Alembert  and  other  French  critics,  whose  merit  entitle  them  to  direct 
literary  opinions,  saw  the  value  of  his  works,  and  removed,  in  some  degree,  the  prejudices 
that  subsisted  against  them.  Gibbon  tells  us  that,  "if  we  can  prefer  personal  merit  to 
accidental  greatness,  we  shall  esteem  the  birth  of  the  Emperor  Tacitus  more  truly  noble  than 
that  of  Kings; — ^that  he  claimed  his  descent  from  the  philosophical  historian,  whose  writings 
will  instruct  the  last  generatinntf  of  mankind."  That  the  emperor  did  not  feel  himself  dis- 
honored by  the  connexion,  appears  from  his  giving  orders,  that  ten  copies  of  Tacitus  should 
be  annually  transcribed,  and  placed  in  the  public  libraries.  From  the  works  of  his  immortal 
ancestor  he  expected  his  subjects  would  learn  the  history,  not  of  the  Roman  commonwealth 
alone,  but  of  human  nature  itself.  By  rescuing  a  part  of  these  from  destruction,  he  acquired 
a  right  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity ;  because  he  preserved  a  mine,  in  which,  the  longer  and 
deeper  we  dig,  we  shall  find  the  richer  ore.  B. 

PhiUdtlpUa.  Jaif  nth.  1839. 
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BT   TBOMAS    OfTSir   XSaUSB,  M.  9. 


I  LOVK  to  gaze  upon  the  red,  that  mantles  in  the  west 
Whene'er  the  gulden  orb  of  day,  sinks  quietly  to  rest;— » 
But  there  's  a  crimson  on  thy  cheek,  I  love,  by  far,  the  best. 


I  love  to  gaze  upon  the  stars  that  shine  at  eventide. 

Like  spirits  bright  of  maiden's  eyes,  that  'cross  the  heavens  glide  ;— 

But  thy  bhie  eyes  are  brighter  far  than  all  the  stars  beside. 


I  love  to  dream  on  angels  pure,  on  seraphs  bright  and  fiur , 
With  holy  shapes,  and  beautiful,  to  people  earth  and  air,*— 
And  waking,  see  thee,  but  to  find  my  visions  centred  thete. 

I  love  to  hear  the  whispering  wind  that  moves  so  idly  by, 
And  wakes  a  holy  music  in  the  conoave  of  the  sky ; — 
But  mors  I  love  the  melody,  that  sleeps  within  thy  sigh. 

I  love— but  why  saywhat  I  Jove  t— I  leve  the  mock-hird*s  oalJ, 
The  verdant  mead,  the  forest  green,  the  bounding  wafterfiMIt^ 
I  love  whatever  is  love^,  and  tf^aelf  mask  ibom  than  alt 
nMls4«!alte.  Jslr  I9tk,  vm. 


SCRAPS    FROM    AN    UNPUBLISHED    WORK. 

No.  I. 

BT  THoxAt  Dinrs-  SiraLItH,  X.  D. 


A  LOUD  call  was  made  on  Stafford  to  furnish  bis  qaota  of  entertainmeot  in  the  shape  of  a 
song,  toast  or  story.  He  refused  at  first,  alleging  inability,  but  finally  after  repeated  requests, 
acceded. 

"  Silence,"  qied  our  chairman,  striking  the  table,  *'  and  due  attention  to  the  story  of  Mr. 
Stafford."    Silence  being  obtained,  the  tale  was  commenced. 

**  I  was  strolling  up  Chesnut  street  in  company  with  a  friend,  no  matter  how  long  since, 
when  on  arriving  at  Broad  street,  I  wended  my  way  toward  the  northern  part  of  the  city, 
leaving  my  friend  to  pursue  his  promenade  westward.  As  I  came  near  to  Vine  street,  a  rail- 
road car  passed  by  me.  Without  reflection,  I  hailed  the  conductor,  who  stopped  the  car  to 
let  me  enter,  when  having  effected  my  ingress,  and  seated  myself,  I  began  to  gaze  on  those, 
who  were  being  whisked  in  my  company  over  the  iron  turnpike. 

*<  Close  by  me  sat  a  neatly  dressed  young  man,  who  devoted  his  time  in  a  great  many  war 
necessary  attentions  to  a  young  woman  seated  opposite.  Observing  the  direction  of  my 
glance,  she  blushed  and  fidgeted ;  while  her  companion  eyed  me  in  a  manner,  which  spoke 

in  the  impressive  tone  of  looks,  *  Gaze  in  some  other  direction,  or,  else urn !'  They  were, 

doubtless,  lovers;  and  as  I  cared  nothing  to  observe  such  silly,  unprofitable  personages,  I  turned 
nay  eyes  in  another  direction. 

**  At  the  farther  end  of  the  car,  with  his  lower  extremities,  from  a  due  regard  to  ease,  dis- 
posed comfortably  on  one  of  the  unoccupied  seats,  sat  a  middle  aged  man,  evidently  stout. 
Near  him,  with  his  eyes  half  epen,  and  with  a  sage  look,  sat  his  dog,  evidently  as  stout 
as  his  obese  master.  I  eazed  at  them  rather  curiously,  at  which  the  quadruped  growled, 
and  displayed  his  row  of  incisors ;  while  the  biped  contented  himself  with  clenching  his  mas- 
sive fist,  and  knitting  his  heavy  brows  in  token  of  displeasure. 

*'  Satisfied  with  the  interior  view,  I  gazed  on  the  specimens  of  nature  without  Whiz- 
phackle, — whiz-shackle — went  our  conveyance  as  we  proceeded.  Every  thing  hunied  past* 
Houses,  rocks  and  trees,  became  possessed  of  wondrous  locomotive  powers,  and  strove  to  flee 
from  us  as  fast  as  possible.  Two  old  cows,  who  were  reposing  under  a  tree,  switching  away 
the  flies  with  their  long  tails,  and  waggling  their  under  jaws  industriously,  raised  their  heads 
in  silent  wonder,  as  they  were  carried  past.  One  would  imagine  that  the  earth  was  some 
unfortunate  gentleman  pursued  by  duns  or  constables.  As  1  was  cogitating  on  the  possibility 
of  this  last  supposition,  and  wondering  where  they  would  lock  up  the  planet,  if  they  caught 
it, — a  loud  *  Hold  up* — issuing  from  the  throat  of  our  conductor,  and  ajar,  as  the  earth  stood 
still  for  us,  interrupted  my  musings.  The  door  of  our  moveable  cattle  box  opened — two  per- 
sons entered, — and  then  the  earth  started  again  on  its  route. 

**  The  lirst  who  made  his  appearance,  was,  so  near  as  I  could  estimate,  about  five  feet 
eleven  inches  in  height,  with  prominent  features,  light  hair,  and  grey  eyes.  He  was  ap- 
parelled in  a  black  undress  coat,  rather  the  worse  from  having  been  worn,  a  black  velvet  vest, 
and  a  pair  of  dark  striped  cassimere  unwhisperablcs,  that  fitted  tight  to  his  pedal  extremities. 
His  carefully  brushed  hat  had  evidently  known  better  days,  and  whilst  its  kind  was  in  vogue, 
had  been  a  fashionable  one,  though,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  its  claims  to  that  enviable  title, 
were  by  no  means  strong.  But  whether  from  the  good-nature  which  beamed  firom  the  face 
beneath  it,  or  from  another  cause,  it  certainly  wore  a  very  contented  look ; — an  aspect  which 
endeared  it  to  us,  almost  immediately.  The  other  parts  of  dress  were  matclkes  to  the 
head-cover.  The  stock  looked  careless  and  easy,  the  coat  and  vest  happy,  while  the  anpro- 
nounceables  relaxed  their  usually  stern  aspect  to  a  broad  grin.  If  ever  a  community  of,  old 
clothes  were  formed,  these  would  no  doubt  have  occupied  a  place  among  its  moat  car»  defying 
members. 
7 
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**  The  companion  of  ihe  first  was  a  personage  of  an  entirely  different  stamp.  The  exprav- 
sion  of  his  countenance  wad  sinister,  and  bespoke  the  villain.  His  forehead  was  high,  but 
deficient  in  width,  and  being  thrown  obliquely  back,  presented,  to  use  a  phrenological  phrase, 
a  poor  development  of  the  rtfaaoiiing  faculties.  And,  this  might  be  urged  as  some  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  theory  of  Gall,  since  he  was  never  known  to  give  any  evidence  of  the  posses- 
sion of  reason.  His  figure  was  ouire^  his  frame  long,  and  shambliog,  his  hands  large  and 
bony,  and  his  lower  limbs,  despite  the  disguise  ol  large  pantaloons,  marvellously  lean  and 
ill-favoied.  He  occupied  his  time  in  playing  with  a  watch-key,  attached  to  a  string,  which 
was  fastened  to  his  vest.  This,  with  his  conducting  a  whispering  conversation  with  his 
companion,  in  a  dialect  compounded  of  bad  French  and  worse  English,  varied  only  by  the 
vulgar  remarks  made  on  those  around  him,  ef&ctually  belied  the  affected  gentility  he  thought 
proper  to  assume.  His  occupation  I  afterward  learned  was  that  of  a  journeyman  engraver; 
and  being  a  tolerable  good  workman,  he  could  have  maintained  himself  respectably,  did  not 
his  habits  of  indolence,  and  love  of  music,  prevent  Ins  steady  application.*' 

The  narrator  was  here  interrupted  by  one  of  the  company.  **  Excuae  me,  air,  but  is  not 
the  last  individual  whom  you  have  described,  named  Ninny  well  1" 

**That  is  his  name,"  was  the  rejoinder,  **  do  you  know  him  t" 

**  I  met  him,"  said  the  other,  **  in  a  rather  awkward  manner.  Passing  down  one  of  our 
popular  promenades  an  evening  since,  I  saw  an  individual  walk  up  to  three  girls,  who  were 
hurrying  home  from  the  house  of  a  frienJ,  and  beard  him  accost  them.  The  salutation  were 
a  very  impudent  one,  and  a  grievous  insult ;  but  before  I  had  time  to  interfere,  he  retreated. 
The  puppy  had  caught  a  tartar,  for  the  girls  happened  to  be  the  sisters  of  a  lady  whom  he  vieli 
knew.    But,  I  crave  your  pardon  for  my  rudeness — proceed." 

<*  Scarcely  had  I  time  to  gather  the  particulars  I  have  detailed,  and  fix  them  in  my  mind, 
ere  the 'cry  *Hold  up!'  broke  again  on  our  ears,  and  the  usual  formalities  having  been  gone 
through  with,  another  was  added  to  our  cargo  of  live  stock. 

«*  The  dress  of  the  new-comer  was  somewhat  peculiar.  He  had  thrust  himself  into  a  pair  of 
grey  cloth  tights,  whose  extremities  crept  toward  his  toes  in  the  shape  of  gaiters;  and  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  worn  by  an  olive-green  colored  frock  coat,  and  fur  hat  Suspended  by 
msans  of  a  pair  of  extensive  auricles  to  a  shirt-collar  and  neckcloth  of  the  most  e*^  kind, 
his  features  wore  an  insinuating  smirk,  that  extended  itself  to  the  termination  of  bis  false 
wristbands,  and  to  the  tip  of  his  nose ;  from  which  latter  feature  it  radiated  in  various  direc- 
tions. A  mutual  greeting  having  taken  place  between  him,  and  the  two  who  had  preceded 
him  in  entrance,  the  conductor  slammed  the  door,  and  away  we  went  merrily  as  before. 

«« From  the  conversation  of  the  trio,  I  learned  who  they  were.  He  with  the  good-natured 
hat,  was  a  physician  of  the  name  of  Barker;  the  one  with  the  watch-key  and  unprepossessing 
phiz,  as  you  have  just  learned,  was  Ninny  well ;  while  the  man  with  the  gaiters  and  smirk,  was 
guilty  of  the  appellation  of  Bitterseer. 

**  The  car  started  as  I  have  said,  and  with  it  started  a  conversation,  in  which,  from  a  want 
of  interest,  I  did  not  join,  but  threw  myself  back  in  my  seat,  and  drawing  my  hat  over  my 
eyes,  began  to  muse  over  various  matters.  The  motion  of  the  car  had  hilled  me  into  a  half 
slumber,  from  which  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  screams  of  our  lady  passenger,  and  the 
sudden  stoppage  of  our  vehicle.  I  sprang  op,  and  looking  out  of  the  car  windows,  beheld  a 
sight  which  made  the  blood  curdle  in  my  veins. 

•'An  open  carriage  containing  a  lady  and  gentleman,  was  being  dragged  along  with 
frightful  rapidity,  by  a  pair  of  scared  horses.  Tbe  coachman  had  been  thrown  from  his  seat, 
and  the  unguided  animals,  were  plunging  and  rearing  madly,  while  the  carriage  gave  such 
fearful  life-dice  leaps  as  it  passed  over  numerous  impediment*,  that  the  spectators  expected  to 
behold  it  overturned,  and  its  occupants  killed  or  horribly  mangled. 

«*  To  leap  from  the  car  was  but  the  work  of  an  insUnt,  and  as  the  horses  furiously  galloped 
toward  us,  I  placed  myself  directly  in  their  path.  Thpy  did  not  stop,  but  sprang  aside  to 
avoid  me,  when  with  a  desperate  effort,  I  seized  tha  bridle  of  the  liearcst.  They  dragged  me 
forward  for  a  few  yards,  when  my  weight  impeding  their  moveroenu,  they  stopped.  I  still, 
however,  remained  at  their  head,  until  the  eoachman,  who  had  followed  in  puntuit,  came  up, 
when,  yielding  them  to  his  charge,  I  proceeded  to  a»hi  the  couple  from  the  carriage. 

**  The  young  lady,  who  had  prei^rved  her  presence  of  mind,  and  had  not  even  screamed,  or 
offered  to  jump  from  the  vehicle,  during  the  existence  of  the  danger,  now  fainted  in  my  arms. 
I  bore  her  to  a  neighboring  house,  where,  by  the  application  of  the  proper  restoratives  she 
toon  recovered.  Her  father,  for  so  the  old  gentleman  with  her  called  himself,  now  handed 
me  his  card,  and  requested  my  own  in  return.  I  was  about  to  withhold  it,  but  a  glance  at 
the  fair  being  beside  him  overcame  my  reluctance,  and  T  gave  it  to  him. 

•*  She  was  indeed  fair,  l>eyond  anything  which  a  painter  might  portray,  or.  of  which  a  poet 
might  dream.   The  impersonat'on  of  Psyche ;  she  seemed  like  a  Uvmg  sunbeam,  or  the  tones 
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•f  the  Eolian  harp,  endaed  with  animation.  Ym  !  she  wan  lovely,  and  from  the  moment  of 
that  horning  glance,  I  adorod  her.  You  may  all  smile,  but  it  is  true.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
love  or  hate  from  the  first  moment,  and  my  passion  is  as  ardent  and  as  lasting,  as  that  which 
it  takes  years  te  form.  Yet,  it  was  not  the  deep  hazel  of  her  eyes,  nor  the  beautiful  aabum 
hair,  that  fell  in  uncontrolled  ringlets  around  ber  neck  and  face,  nor  ^^as  it  the  deep  calmness 
of  her  noble  brow,  nor  the  delicate  chiselling  of  hrr  warm  and  balmy  lips,  of  which  I  was 
enamored.  No!  there  was  a  something  indescribable  in  her  air  and  manner,  which  told  me, 
that  this  was  the  shrine,  whereat  I  might  offer  my  devotion.  She  appeare<l  to  me  like  some 
angel,  who  had  wandered  from  the  skies,  but  had  brought  a  Paradise  in  her  train.  I  gazed 
in  speechless  rapture,  and  drank  in  love  and  beauty  in  my  long,  long  glance. 

*'  I  was  interrupted  by  the  clear,  musical  tones  of  ber  vuice,  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of 
thanks,  which  were  blushingly  delivered,  for  I  could  not  remove  my  steadfast  glance.  Oh ! 
that  blush !  Pair,  at  the  faint  flush  of  crimson  over  the  bright  aspect  of  the  morning,  it  dis- 
closed a  new  beauty  to  the  gazer.  I  could  not  reply,  for  I  was  deprived  fur  the  time  of  the 
power  of  utterance,  but  pressing  slightly  her  hand  as  I  handed  her  into  her  carriage,  I  liowed 
an  adieu,  and  we  parted. 

■*  I  entered  the  car,  which  had  stopped  during  this  time,  and  was  soon  borne  oflT.  The  con- 
versation of  my  fellow  passengers  was  renewed,  but  could  not  interest  me.  Even  the  frothy 
nothings  of  Ninny  well,  nonsensical  and  ludicrous  as  they  were,  failed  to  amu>^  me.  I  could 
see  nothing  but  her  bright  eyea;  hear  nothing  but  the  clear  tones  of  her  voice;  and  exist 
nowhere,  save  as  the  hero  of  a  romance  of  which  she  was  the  heroine. 

**  The  car  reached  Fair  Mount,  and  stepping  out  of  it,  I  entered  one  that  was  bound  home- 
ward. On  reaching  my  lodgings,  I  exaouoed  the  card  I  had  received,  and  found  that  it  bore 
the  name  of  *  John  Bobby.' 

''John  Bobby !  and  was  that  fair  being  a  Bobby  too  t  I  had  heard  her  father  denominate 
her  Mary.  Imagine  my  thoughts !  Mary  contracted  to  Molly.  Molly  Bobby !  Shade  of 
Phoebus  Augustus  Slink!  what  a  name.  Away  fled  my  romantic  visions,  and  I  vowed  I 
wuuld  never  see  her  more.  But,  at  that  moment,  like  a  little  atar,  peering  from  behind  a  cloud, 
came  the  memory  of  her  glances,  and  I  vowed  that  I  would  see  her.  80 1  took  up  a  directory, 
and  searched  diligently  for  the  residence  of  the  aforesaid  John  Bobby,  but  no  such  name 
could  I  find.  I  sallied  out,  and  seeking  divers  of  my  acquaintance,  inquired  of  ihem  concern- 
ing the  name.  •  Bubbys,'  were  known  in  abundance,  hut  they  were  all  vulgar  contractions 
of  the  good  old  name  of  Robert.  I  hunted  up  Mrs.  Bones,  who  was  grandmother  to  the 
Ninnywell  Itefore  menfiuned.  She  knew  every  one,  and  every  one*s  business,  but  knew 
nothing  of  John  Bobby,  hence  t  concluded  that  John  must  be  nobody.  With  this  rational 
and  sage  thought,  I  waa  proceeding  homeward  in  despair,  when  I  met  the  friend  from  whom 
I  had  parted  in  the  morning. 

**  He  remarked  my  dejection,  and  asked  me  its  cause.  As  I  knew  him  to  be  an  inveterate 
quiz,  I  merely  told  him  that  I  had  surrendered  possession  of  myself  to  <  blue  devils  and  ennuL* 
Laughing  at  this,  he  proposed  to  introduce  me  to  a  cou«in  of  his  who  hud  lately  returned 
with  her  step-father  ^m  Europe,  and  who  was  expected  to  be  at  his  father*s  that  evening. 
*  Ahe  is  a  fine  girl,'  aaid  he,  *  and  her  name  is  the  essence  of  all  romance— Mary  Montague. 
But  her  step-father,  tuch  a  genius,  and  tuck  a  name.  Only  thmk  of  John,  with  the  patrony- 
mic of  Bobby.' 

**  What,"  exclaimed  I,  ''Bobby !— introdoee  me,  as  soon  as  you  will!'* 

•  ••••• 

"  Well,"  said  one  of  the  eompany,  after  a  long  pauee  had  elapsed,  "  what  happened  after 
the  introdoerion  1" 

^  I  would  tell  you,  gentlemen,  willmgly,  but  my  wife,  Miss  Mary  Montague  that  was,  would 
hardly  excuse  my  absence  beyond  ten,  which  hour  it  is  at  present,  and  therefore  like  an 
obedient  husband,  I  must  go  home." 

**  But  Ninnywell,  and  bis  companions  1"  inquired  a  little  gentleman  in  a  bottle  green 
coloted  coat,  and  nankeen  paiifs,  who  had  sat  an  attentive  listener  during  the  evening. 

*'  As  for  them,"  said  Stafford,  as  he  def  arted.  "  are  not  their  aayings  and  doings  written  in 
the  '  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Fools  which  are  at  Philadelphia  V  " 

PhUadelphis,  JaV  I(hh. 


METHINKS  I  HEAR  THEE  NOW. 


BT   B.  F.  CHATHAX. 


Methikks  I  hear  thee  now, 
The  echo  of  thy  footstepe  in  the  hall, 

FaiU  like  «ome  kindrad  made  on  my  ear, 
In  fond  imaginings,  at  &ncy'a  call, 

Enshrined  in  loveliness  I  see  thee  here, 
I  hear  thee  now. 

Methinks  I  hear  thee  now. 
With  thy  sweet  voice  in  sacred  music  blending, 

The  lark-toned  carol  of  the  pleasing  lute, 
The  vesper  hymn  from  thy  pare  heart  ascending 

In  iaintplike  echoes  swell  the  pensive  note, 
I  hear  thee  now, 

Methinks  I  see  thee  now, 
Beneath  the  covert  of  thy  sylvan  bower ; 

Whose  leaves  dance  music  of  the  evening  breeze, 
In  cadence  sweet,  at  twilight's  pensive  hour. 

Warbling  those  spirit-stirring  melodies,— 
I  see  thee  now. 

Methinks  I  see  thee  now, 
In  adoration  at  the  shiine  of  prayer, 

Reared  by  the  hearth-stone,  or  the  sacred  aisle. 
Breathing  the  fbnd  heart's  pure  devotion  there, 
Thy  face  illamined  by  an  angel  smile, 
I  see  thee  now, 
MoIUea  HiU.  Jiilr  6th.  1839. 


THE    BROKEN-HEARTED    BRIDE. 


A    FRAGMENT. 


••  —  Mr  traft-k>ve  it  ahered  net- 
Mr  heart  U  broken— not  ettranged.** 

To  gratify  a  parent's  ambition — to  avoid  a  father's  malediction — Louii|  Mowbray  con- 
tented to  sacriilce  her  heart's  first  and  purest  affections  and  wed  with  one  she  could  not  love ; 
to  banish  the  one  object  of  her  heart's  idolatry ;  to  separate  herself  from  him /or  ever^  and  to 
go  up  to  the  nuptial  altar,  and  give  her  hand  to  another.  Death  itself  was  prefersble  to  a 
Other's  curse,  and  in  yielding  her  consent  to  become  the  Marchioness  of  Lonewoed,  Louisa 
felt  that  her  heart  was  broken,  and  that  ere  long  her  head  would  be  laid  upon  the  cold  pillow 
of  her  grave.    •*  How  many  bright  eyes  grow  dun— how  many  soft  cheeks  grow  pal»— how 
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miny  lovely  ibrnit  Me  away  into  the  tomb,  and  none  can  tell  the  caase  that  blighted  their 
lovvlincBa.  As  the  dove  will  clasp  its  wings  to  its  sides,  and  cover  and  9onceal  the  arrow  that 
is  preying  on  its  vitals — so  it  is  the  nature  of  woman  to  hide  from  the  world  the  pangs  of 
wounded  aflectlon.  The  love  of  a  delicate  female  is  always  sby  and  silent.  Even  vihen  for- 
tunate, she  scarcely  breathes  it  to  herself;  but  when  otherwise,  she  buries  it  in  the  recessea 
of  her  bosem,  and  there  lets  it  cower  and  brood  among  the  ruins  ef  her  peace.  With  her,  the 
desire  of  the  heart  has  failed.  The  great  charm  of  existence  is  at  an  end.  She  neglects  all 
the  cheerful  exercises  which  gladden  the  spirits,  quicken  the  pnlse,  and  send  the  tide  of  life 
in  healthful  currents  through  the  veins.  Her  rest  is  broken ;  the  sweet  refreshment  of  sleep 
is  disturbed  by  melancholy  dreams ;  **  dry  sorrow  drinks  her  blood,"  until  her  enfeebled  frame 
sinks  under  the  slightest  external  injury.  Look  for  her,  after  a  little  while,  and  you  find 
iiriendsbip  weeping  over  her  HBtimely  grave,  and  wondering  that  one,  who  but  lately  glowed 
with  all  the  radiance  ef  health  and  baaotyy  should  so  speedily  be  brought  down  to  darkness 
and  the  worm*" 

When  forced  to  join  the  thoughtless  throng, 
And  listen  to  the  midnight  toog ; 
When  forced  to  mingle  in  the  dance. 
Return  the  nod  and  passing  glance, 
With  smiling  air — they  do  but  dream 
They  are  the  thing  that  others  seem. 
What,  though  the  lip  may  smile  at  will, 
<*The  heart^the  heart  is  lonely  still." 

A  bridal  is,  indeed,  often  a  thing  to  weep  over  rather  than  to  rejoice  at  A  pall  fr^uently 
speaks  of  less  misery  than  a  wedding  veil.  The  one  covers  the  dead — that  which  has  ceased 
to  feel;  the  other  decorates  a  living  victim  about  to  be  immolated  at  the  shrine  of  human  in- 
consistency !  Young,  confiding,  and  affectionate,  the  bride  voluntarily  surrenders  her  whole 
futurity  to  the  safe-guard  o(  the  husband  she  has  bound  herself  to  honor  and  obey.  Linked 
by  the  most  sacred  ties — ties  which  no  earthly  power  can  sever — her  attachment  is  yet  liable 
to  every  casualty,  exposed  to  every  blast,  and  shaken  by  every  change.  A  harsh  word,  an 
averted  look,  a  trifling  negligenee,  may  chill  or  estrange  a  susceptible  nature.  What  then  if 
perverseness  and  disappointm|pt  mingle  its  gall  in  the  cup  of  pleasure  1  Oh  ye  that  are  thus 
juioed  in  holy  wedlock,  beware  how  ye  tamper  with  the  portion  of  ft  licity  which  each  has 
entrusted  to  ihe  gusrdianship  of  the  other !  If  either  is  tempted  to  trifle  with  the  heart's 
afiections,  and  make  a  sport  of  its  finer  sensibilities,  a  writhing  victim  or  a  relenUeas  foemuct 
be  the  result;  and  to  complete  the  punishment,  a  chain  unites  the  tortured  and  the  torturer. 

Sir  Lincoln  Mowbray  was  imperative ;  he  threatened  his  child — his  only  child — with  his 
•com,  his  contempt,  with  his  curse!  She  could  bear  anything  but  that.  And  she  promised 
to  become  the  bride  of  the  aged  and  doating  Marquis. 

A  gay  bridal  party  reached  the  village  church  where  the  nuptials  were  to  be  solemnised ; 
all  were  gay,  save  one ;  and  that  one  was  poor  Louisa !  As  the  bridal  train  slowly  advance*! 
through  the  crowded  aisle  of  the  church,  she  perceived  not  the  anxious  gaze  of  ill-repressed 
curiosity  that  followed  her  ateps.  Wholly  occupied  with  one  deep  and  all-absorbing  interest, 
she  heard  not  the  sudden  hush  of  many  voices,  awed  to  silence  as  the  moved  along ;  she 
heard  not  the  low  soft  whisper  of  conjecture,  nor  the  struggling  expressions  of  admiration 
that  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  meek  deportment,  elicited  from  all  around. 

Consumption's  check  neVr  looks  more  pure 
And  lovely,  than  when  past  all  cure ; 
And  yet  that  Moom  so  fresh  so  still, 
Ha?  lent  its  little  aid  to  kill; 
And  speaks  to  those  that  watch  its  hue. 
Of  sickness,  death,  and  suffering  too ; 
Though  who  just  viewing  ought  so  fair 
Could  ever  dream  that  death  was  there. 

The  victim  bride  kne't  by  the  side  of  the  Marquis,  her  humble  ppiril  wrapt  in  prayer — 
earnest,  lowly,  fervent  prayer.  She  prayed  for  the  Marquis,  and  for  his  happiness;  she  prayed 
for  strength,  for  grace,  and,  above  aU,  she  prayed  to  forget. 

Thoughts  of  him  whom  she  had  abandoned  rushed  upon  her  mind ;  scenes  of  happiness 
with  him— the  adored— crowded  upon  her  imagination.  She  shrunk  from  the  guilty  idea, 
7* 
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for  it  was  guilt  now  to  think  of  her/rt<— ber  anltf  Ioto  ;  and  derontly  did  iho  prtj  that  ahe 
might /orj^^. 

O,  coold  we  aee  the  heaita  of  thoae, 
Who  haont  the  crowd  to  drown  their  wo^ 
Conceal'd  beneath  their  aoiilea  we  'd  find 
jDe«pasr*-oon8amptien  of  the  mind ! 
Ab  Kure  its  end ;  its  meana  leta  alow ; 
Its  seeming  health  a  feverish  glow, 
Which  throws  around  a  fitAil  light. 
Then  dies  and  leavea  it  dooblj  night. 

The  marriage  tow  waa  prononneed !  The  die  wat  cast  The  cold  rehietant  hand  of  f  be 
bride  was  placed  within  that  of  the  Marquis.  She  felt  not  the  impassioned  preesure  of  his 
lips;  she  marked  not  the  looks  beaming  upon  her;  the  futore-^the  vast  unfiithomable  future, 
like  a  profound  abyss,  had  swaUowed  up  the  past ;  all  else  was  blank.  The  cheering  accents 
of  her  mother's  Toice  at  length  reused  her  to  a  sense  of  doty,  and  ins|4red  her  with  reeolutioQ 
to  conclude  the  awful  ceremony  with  becoming  grace.  She  leceiyed  the  aifcctionate  aaluta* 
tions  of  all  with  gratitude  and  tendernew,  and  smiled — 9miUd  kindly  on  her  new  relatives. 
The  effort  might  have  been  painful  at  the  time,  but  noneperoeiyed  the  struggle.  On  quitting 
the  church,  the  whole  party  adjourned  to  the  manrion  which  the  Marquis  had  new^  deco- 
rated for  his  nuptials;  and  at  the  magnificent  banquet  which  ensued,  the  bride's  manner  was 
courteous  and  conciliating ;  but  melancholy  and  cold.  But  no  token  of  impatience  or 
forgetfolness  marked  the  duration  of  a  feast  which  to  her  really  appeared  interminable;  and 
though  she  sufiered  all  the  compficated  misery  which  the  novelty  and  pain  of  her  position 
might  be  supposed  to  inflict,  not  a  sigh,  not  a  gesture,  betrayed  the  hidden  anguish. 

At  length  the  hour  of  separation  came !  The  travelling  carriage  waa  at  the  door.  Louisft 
letired  to  prepare  for  departure.  The  preparations  did  not  occupy  much  time,  and  then  all 
gathered  round  the  bride,  to  take  their  leave  of  her,  and  wish  her  happiness.  Happinen  / 
Ah,  their  good  wishes  were  realiaed  I  Looiro  cluiig  to  her  fiither's  neck;  she  embnced  him 
fondly ;  she  hid  her  tears  in  his  bosom. 

But  the  bridegroom  is  waiting;  the  postilions  are  mounted  and  cracking  their  whipe  ready 
to  carry  **  the  happy  pair"  to  their  destination.    Lemsa  still  clings  to  her  father's  neck ! 

**  Gracious  Heavens !"  cried  Sir  Lincoln  Mowbray,  «  she  has  fidnted !" 

They  upraised  her  from  her  father's  bosom,  and  medical  assistance  was  sent  for ;  but  aO 
too  late.    Louisa  was  happy— very  happy,  the  victim  bride  waa  dead  / 


THE   STARS. 


Ob!  for  a  spirit  from  worids  afar! 

From  planets  unreckcd  of— from  yon  bright  star! 

To  visit  me  now  in  the  silent  hour, 

And  tell  of  its  knowledge— its  bfiss— its  power. 

Ye  beautiful  stars  that  are  glittering  on 

As  ye  have  for  thousands  of  agea  gene! 

What  beings  and  forms  do  ye  there  behold  1 

Do  ye  bear  bright  mortals  of  fairer  mould  1 

Do  spirits  float  roimd  ye  with  music  sweet  1 

Are  your  surfaces  trod  by  immortal  feett 

Or  are  ye  heaven,  with  ita  floor  of  gold, 

Oh  is  it  to  you  that  our  spirits  fly, 

The  happy  region— 4oAere  nwe  may  die/ 


LOVE   AND    BREAD; 


OR,     THE     BEAL     AND     IDEAL. 


A  TALE. 


"  I  Ml  Ktv«  tliee  at)— I  ou  no  nor*— 
Tbouffh  poor  Um  off*riii«  bo. 
My  boort  aod  loto  are  all  mj  itore. 
And  thoM  1  '11  fivo  to  Umo/* 

Thebi  is  a  charm  in  Masic*  which  elevates  the  sobI  aheve  this  sublanary  world,  an4 
while  it  lasts  renders  the  hearer  sQpremely  happy :  the  realia  lost  in  the  tdl^a/— imagination 
makes  a  world  for  itself,  peopled  with  bright  and  beautiful  beings,  all  pure,  all  perfect!  In 
this  world  of  our^s  there  is  not  a  more  attractive  object  than  a  beautifjil  girl,  seated  before  a 
screen  of  fluted  silk,  and  a  row  of  ivory  fingers,  over  which  her  own  runs  with  graceful 
rapidity,  producing  strains  of  divine  harmony.  Shakspeare  says,  that  ^  music  is  the  food  of 
love."  He  says,  truly ;  but  he  might  have  said  more— it  is  ofben  the  creator  of  love.  Place 
a  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl  before  a  piano-forte,  and  let  her  play  with  taste  and  elegance 
a  Strauss  Waltz,  or  sing  some  of  those  charming  little  ballads  which  our  English  composers 
are  so  successful  in  making,  and  we  defy  any  reasonable  man  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
idolatry !  If  he  be  not "  stark  staring  mad"  for  love  before  the  Syren  has  got  through  half-s- 
dozen  waltzes,  or  half  that  number  of  sentimental  melodies,  then  he  is  not  fit  to  live  in  rational 
society,  and  should  take  up  his  abode  in  caverns  drear,  or  forests  wild,  and  pass  his  time  with 
Mr.  Van  Amburgh  in  training  tigers,  and  other  anti-social  animals. 

''The  deuce  is  in  the  moon  fbr  mischief,"  says  Byron. 
•*  — —  There  's  not  s  day. 
The  longest — not  the  twenty*firat  of  June, 
Sees  half  the  bnriness  in  a  wicked  way 
On  which  three  single  hours  of  moonidiine  smile." 

Meaning,  thereby,  that  more  hearts  are  lost  in  a  moonlight  ramble  than  at  any  other  time. 
Bat  Byron  was  but  a  poor  observer  of  the  world,  if  this  were  his  real  opinion — he  could  not 
have  noticed  the  e£kcts  of  a  ide-a'tete  in  front  of  a  piano^forte  / 

There  was  Lady  Lucy  Dorillon,  one  of  the  sweetest  little  creatures  that  was  ever  destined 
to  make  happy  the  heart  of  man,  seated  at  her  piano-forte,  touching  the  keys  with  such  grace 
and  skill  as  to  produce  the  most  entrancing  harmony ;  and  there  stood  over  her,  with  fixed 
enamored  gaze,  the  susceptible  Vernon  Mildmay.  And  while  he  sung,  **I  '11  give  thee  all— 
I  can  no  more !"  the  enamored  yeuth  felt  that  if  she  would  give  it  to  Mm  he  would  be  the 
happieft  fellow  in  the  world.    So  we  deceive  ourselves. 

YemoB  Mildmay  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  guards— a  younger  brother — one  of  those 
romantic  youths  who  r«joic«  in  sallow  complexions,  and  black  curly  hair,  who  love  poetry 
and  all  things  poetical,  whose  hearts  are  full  of  love,  but  whose  purses  are,  unfortunately,  in 
an  awfully  consumptive  state.  Of  all  the  misfortunes  in  life,  there  is  none  so  great  as  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  bom  a  younger  brother.  An  appearance  b  to  be  kept  up  upon  very  slender 
means ;  and,  as  a  younger  brother  cannot,  dare  not,  think  of  taking  upon  himself  a  wife,  vHiat 
money  he  has  is  spent  in  cambric  pocket>handkerchiefi^  perfumes,  and  Macassar. 

Vernon  Mildmay  was  deeply  enamored  of  the  Lady  Lucy  Dorillon;  but  he  was  the 
youngest  of  seventeen  children  of  the  Honorable  Leicester  Mildmay,  himself  the  eleventh  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Trumpington ;  and,  therefore,  like  the  girl  in  the  ballad,  whoce  face  was  her 
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fortune,  Ternon  had  little  more  than  his  commiaeion  to  live  upon,  and,  of  courae,  that  would 
not  provide  a  knife  and  fork  for  two.  Bat  Vernon  Mildmay  loved !  Who  could  look  upon 
the  beaoiiful  Lucy  Dorillon  and  not  love  t  And,  when  seated  at  her  piano,  she  upturned  her 
seraph  face  to  hia,  and  murmured,  in  tones  of  sweetest  music — 

**  My  heart  and  lute  are  all  roy  store, 
And  those  I  'U  give  to  thee!" 

Who  will  doubt  that  the  susceptible  youth  fclt  his  heart  leaping  firom  his  bosom,  and  that  he 
waa  strongly  tempted  to  fall  down  upon  his  knees  before  the  delighted  idol,  and  accept  the 
proffered  giftl  * 

Her  voice  is  hovering  o*er  hia  soul — i^  liogers— 

0*er  shadowing  it  with  soft  and  lulling  wings — 

The  blood,  and  life  within  her  ivory  fingers. 

Teach  witchcraft  to  tkb  instrumental  strings. 

His  brain  is  wild — his  breath  comes  quick — 

The  blood  is  listening  in  his  frane ; ' 

And  thronging  shadows,  fast  and  thick. 

Fall  on  his  overflowing  eyes — 

His  heart  is  quivering  like  a  flame, 

As  morning  dew  that  in  the  sunbeam  dies, 

He  was  dissolved  in  these  enchanting  ecstacies. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  music !  How  <;ould  the  Lady  Lucy  proceed,  when  her  hand 
was  clasped  within  that  of  Vernon  Mildmay,  and  her  beautiful  head  was  resting  upon  his 
bosom  1 

They  loved — ay,  loved,  with  that  pure  and  exquisite  feeling — "  life  only  once  may  know!** 
Yet  theirs  was  hopeless  love.  The  Lady  Lucy  w^  one  of  the  sweetest  and  gentlest  of 
earth's  creatures.  Vernon  Mildmay  was  honoaable  ap^  manly ;  and  yet  there  was  no  hope 
for  them— for,  alas !  they  had  very  little  mon^ !" 

**  O,  that  love — true  love^love  that  refines,  exalts,  and  purifies  theroul — should  be  checked* 
blighted,  sacrificed,  because  of  an  insufficiency  of  dull  gold !  Unfortunately,  that  dull  gold 
is  what  neither  lovers,  nor  any  body  else,  in  this  world,  can  do  without 

And  yet,  in  the  madness  of  their  passion.  Lady  Lucy  Durillon  and  Vernon  Mildmay  re- 
solved upon  marrying!  Ay,  with  these  wretched  prospects !  Love  cast  its  own  glory  over 
their  prospects.  The  Lady  Lucy  had  passed  the  summer  months  one  year  at  a  delightful 
marine  cottage,  on  the  Sussex  coast,  with  some  friend,  and  ne^er  had  time  passed  more  plea- 
santly. And  while  Vernon  pressed  his  adored  to  his  heait,  he  murmured-^**  Ours,  dearest, 
shall  be  a  cottage  life !  And  in  our  cottage  home  we  will  live  and  love  together  until  lifo 
shall  be  no  more  !*'  And  Lady  Lucy  gave  her  assent  with  a  sigh  that  bespoke  his  heart's 
rapture. 

They  thought  only  of  love— they  did  not  think  at  all  of  bread  and  butter ! 

Start  not,  fair  reader,  at  the  homeliness  of  the  expression.  Bread  and  butter  may  be  con- 
temptible in  your  estimation,  but  see  the  sequel  of  our  tale. 

Love  and  a  cottage !  what  delightful  ideas  they  conjure  up.  Happy  beyond  measure  were 
the  Lady  Lucy  and  Vernon  Mildmay.  The  united  fortunes  of  the  young  pair  would  be  about 
three  hundred  pounds  a-year.  Well,  thought  Lady  Lucy,  I  shall  not  have  my  father's  car- 
riage to  ride  about  in,  but  a  little  pony-phston  will  be  quite  sufitcient  for  our  wants ;  and  I 
never  saw  the  propriety  of  keeping  so  many  servants  as  are  in  our  establishment — one  maid 
will  be  sufficient  for  me ;  I  must  make  a  trifling  sacrifice,  and  obtain  a  maid  who  « ill  attend 
to  the  cooking  as  welL  Then  a  houi«emaid  will  be  all  that  we  shaH  require,  beyond  m  boy 
to  look  af^er  the  phston,  clean  the  knives,  and  wait  at  table !  The  whole  plan  of  domestic 
economy  was  laid  down  by  Lady  Lucy,  and  Vernon  thought  that  nothing  could  be  better  or 
more  practicable.    And.fp  ^ey  married. 

A  charming  little  tottagd  wair  taken  for  them  in  a  retired  village,  where  the  Rociety  was 
reported  as  highly.respects^le^  The  leading  personages  were  the  Lady  Fadgefaddlewick,  and 
her  daughter,  Sop4^ia  Mario,' who  had  tstlred  from  the  buatle  and  confusion  of  a  town  life. 
Lady  F.  was  the  relict  of  8ic  *^hra^)|0|i^ll3)a;«raddlewick,  deceased,  formerly  a  wax-chandler, 
and  sherifTof  London  and'Aff(3)ne9i^.-._^tlcr  ladyship  was  the  consulted  by  all  persons,  from 
Mr.  Spiathediscourse,  the  dergymiMll]^ Miss- Amy  Needlebag,  the  milliner  and  retailer  of 
bobbini  and  pins.    She  waa  a  great  pc>eona^  and  when  she  heard  that  a  real  lady  of  title 
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was  coming  down  to  lettle  there,  she  became  apprehensive  of  the  overthrow  of  her  supreme 
power ;  aRd  a  cabinet  council  was  called  immediately,  contisting  of  her  ladyship  and  her 
equally  amiable  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  very  fiery  hair,  and  an  astonbhing  nose  of  the 
same  hue.  Mr.  Gregory  Jalapone,  the  apothecary  and  ratcatcher,  and  Miss  Needlebag.  the 
aforesaid  dealer  in  caps,  bobbins  and  pins.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  interesting 
council,  that  <<the  fashionable  people*'  had  only  come  down  to  make  game  of  them->perhap« 
te  write  a  book  about  them ;  and  their  resolution  was,  to  make  the  village  ^  too  hot  to  hold 
them ;"  and  the  amiable  relict  of  the  knight  and  wax  chandler,  defunct,  declared  that  **  she 
would  rout  them  out  pretty  soon.** 

Into  this  delightlul  pUce  Vernon  Mitdmay  brought  his  interesting  bride,  together  with  the 
young  woman  who  was  to  officiate  in  the  double  capacity  of  lady's  maid  and  cook ;  the  other 
young  woman  who  was  to  be  the  housemaid,  and  the  little  boy  who  was  to  combine  in  his 
Lilliputian  person  the  page,  the  groom,  the  tiger,  and  the  everything-else-in-the-small-way  ef 
the  establishment. 

It  was  th^  bright  summer  time  when  the  new  married  couple  arrived  at  their  rose-covered 
retreat,  with  its  lawn  in  front,  and  acarriage-dnve  running  round  it  to  the  gates  at  each  side, 
and  a  little  garden  behind,  stored  with  choice  flowers.  The  birds  were  singing  gaily,  the  sun 
•hone  brightly,  and  the  flowers  eihaled  their  richest  perfume.  ''Are  we  not  boih  very  hap- 
py !"  exclaimed  the  bride,  as  her  devoted  husband  conducted  her  round  her  little  domain. 

*<  Very,  very  happy !"  rrjoined  the  delighted  Vernon,  pressing  with  fond  aflfoctiou  Lady 
Lucy's  hand. 

A  few  weeks  passed,  and  the  new  comers  were  upon  friendly  terms  with  their  neighbors. 
To  be  sure,  they  thought  them  queer  people.  Mr.  Spinthediscouise  would  drink  nothing  but 
brandy  and  water,  and  always  fell  asleep  after  his  second  glaiv.  Squire  Bagfox  was  wholly 
unacquainted  with  literature,  and  hated  music.  Miss  Fadgefaddlewick  was  fonder  of  romping 
tbin  reading  or  any  thing  else,  and  once  iM  Lady  Lucy,  that  although  Mr.  Vernon  had 
auch  a  roguish  look,  and  might  be  a  very  ti^er  after  the  girls,  she  had  no  reason  to  apprehend 
any  thing  frem  her.  This  amused  Lady  Lucy  greatly,  but  she  withheld  her  laughter  until 
Ae  could  tell  the  story  to  Vernon,  and  then  they  both  laughed  heartily  at  it 

But  they<  soon  became  disgusted  with  the  FadgefaddlewidLs,  and  with  the  fox-hunting, 
swearing  squire,  with  the  pomposity  of  the  Fitzfbggs,  the  low  cunning  of  Caggs,  the  attorney, 
and  the  servility  of  the  surgeon-apothecary  and  ratcatcher,  Gregory  Jalopone.  The  summer, 
too,  had  past,  the  wind  howled  moumfuUy  through  the  trees,  the  rain  came  down  upon 
the  garden,  making  it  a  mud-pit,  Mary,  the  housemaid,  was  taken  ill,  and  Mrs.  Grigson,  the 
lady's  maid  and  cook  was  requested,  asafevor,  to  help  little  Simon  to  do  Mary's  work.  But 
Mrs.  Grigson,  with  all  the  pif3e  and  pomp  of  a  lady's  maid  and  cook,  declared  that  her 
respect  was  very  great  for  Lady  Lucy  and  Mr.  Miklmay,  whom  she  would  do  any  thing  to 
serve  in  a  reasonable  way,  but  really  it  woi  too  much  to  ask  her  to  handle  the  scrubbing 
brush  and  the  broom. 

Vernon  got  little  Simon  to  do  Mary's  work,  and  the  pony  and  the  phcton  were  neglf eted, 
which  as  it  was  dull  weather,  did  not  matter  much,  and  so  they  ''roughed  on"  till  winter. 
Vernon  often  detected  tears  in  the  eyes  of  his  bride,  but  a  look  from  him  soen  caused  all  traces 
of  sorrow^f  there  were  any — to  be  obliterated  from  her  countenance,  and  she  would  hang 
upon  his  neck,  and  with  her  converse  and  caresses,  endeavor  to  make  him  feel  convinced  that 
she  was  happy. 

The  Fadgefeddlewicks  had  made  themselves  so  ofiensive,  that  their  acquaintance  had  long 
been  dropped.  The  Fitafoggs  had  taken  themseWea  ofi*  of  their  ovm  accord.  To  Squire 
Bagfox  they  were  "  not  at  home,"  and  Mr.  Gregory  Jalapone  had  been  detected  by  little 
Simon,  introducing  a  quantity  of  rats  into  the  pantry.  There  was  a  quarrel.  Mr.  Jalapone 
threatened  "  to  take  the  law"  of  Mildmay,  and  employed  Mr.  Caggs  to  commence  an  action 
for  drfemation  of  character.  To  make  matti^rs  worse,  Vernon,  upon  looking  over  hi<i  book  of 
expenses,  found  that  although  they  had  not  been  married  more  than  eight  months,  their  ex- 
penses had  already  eirretlfd  the  whole  amount  of  their  annual  income  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  Mr.  Hardtfteak,  the  butcher,  pressed  for  the  payment  of  his  trail,  the  amount  of 
wluch  astonished  Vernon,  who  had  never  troubled  himself  with  bills  before  his  marriage ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  Lady  f/ucy  was  ^uslly  alarmed  by  the  "  washing  bill,"  which  Mis.  Grig- 
son put  before  her.  She  hnd  not  the  slightest  notion  of  the  nature  of  washinff  bills — and  this 
was  as  much  a  puzzle  to  her,  as  a  page  of  Greek  would  have  been.  "  Well,"  ahe  said,  "it 
must  be  paid." 

It  was  very  well  to  say  "  it  shall  be  paid,"  but  where  was  the  money  to  come  from  1  For 
the  first  time  since  their  marriage  they  discovered  that  they  were  poor. 

"  When  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out  of  the  window !"  The  saying  is  a  true 
one,  and  of  its  truth,  the  story  of  Lady  huej  and  Vernon  Mildmay  is  an  example.    The 
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previoofl  part  of  their  lives  had  heen  ipent  in  the  enjoyment  of  laxnrious  etse.  Their  everj 
want  had  been  tapplied  by  indulgent  parents ;  Lady  Lucy  had  offended  her  relatives  by  her 
marriage,  and  the  pre«aing  demand*  of  crediton  obliged  her  as  a  Inst  resource  to  apply  to  her 
father — her  letter  was  not  answered !  The  tradesmen  refused  to  give  them  credit  any  hmger ; 
and  then  occurred  little  bickerings  between  Lady  Lucy  and  her  husband, — these  were  follow- 
ed by  quarrels — the  flame  of  love  which  had  once  burnt  so  brightly  in  their  cottage  h'tme, 
was  ROW  reduced  to  a  mere  spark.  Vernon  began  to  think  he  cared  little  for  his  wife,  snci 
she  almost  fancied  that  she  regarded  him  only  as  the  man  who  had  occasioned  her  the  \om  oi 
her  &mily's  regard,  and  her  own  station  in  society ! 

Vernon  was  arrested ; — the  home  of  love  was  invaded  by  reckless  creditors ;  the  fumitare 
was  sold,  and  Lady  Lucy,  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  mother,  was  driven  out  from  her  ••cot- 
tage,*' and  found  refuge  only  in  the  humble  abode  of  the  mother  of  liule  Simon,  who  lived  ia 
the  village. 

Here  under  the  thatched  roof  of  the  poor  creature  was  the  first  child  of  Lady  Lucy  and 
Vemoo  MUdmay  bom.  And  there  was  the  mother  and  child,  without  one  friend  near  them, 
— ahut  out  as  it  were  from  the  world, — and  in  the  prospect  before  her,  there  was  nothing  but 
care  and  sufibring. 

One  day,  Simon's  mother  informe  1  the  La  ly  Lucy  that  an  elderly  gentleman  wished  to 
see  her.  He  was  admitted.  It  waa  her  father !  He  had  come  to  forgive  her,  and  receive  her 
again  to  his  arms.    She  could  have  fallen  upon  her  knees  and  have  bleseed  him. 

**  But,"  said  he,  «*  it  is  upon  one  condition — that  you  abandon  Vernon  Mildmay !" 

The  afflicted  vrih  shuddered  and  turned  pale.  She  thought  she  had  ceased  to  love  her 
huaband ;  but  now  this  proposal  to  separate  from  him  for  ever,  rekindled  all  the  fire  of  afleo- 
tion  in  her  boeom,  and  passionately  kissing  the  offspring  of  their  love,  she  cried,  **  Never, 
never!" 

**  On  the  one  hand,"  said  the  stem  father ;  •*  there  is  poverty  and  sonow— on  the  other, 
affluence  and  happiness." 

**  No,  no— not  happiness,"  exclaimed  Lady  Lucy.  **  There  can  be  no  happiness  where  my 
heart*8  hu5band  ia  not." 

•*  Dearest,  dearest  Lucy,"  cried  Vernon  Mildmay, rushing  into  the  chamber,  "Your  father 
is  but  testing  our  affection.  He  forgives  you — be  has  forgiven  you — he  has  redeemed  your 
husband  from  prison,  and  ha«  come  to  receive  his  own  dear  Lucy  to  his  arms  again !" 

The  old  man  opened  his  arms  to  receive  his  child,  and  in  a  moment  Lucy  was  clasped  In 
his  embrace.  He  had  obtained  a  consuUhip  for  Vemop,  and  thereby  rescued  him  from  the 
poverty  and  ruin  which  menaced  him ;  and  Lucy  and  her  beloved  escaped  the  suffering  wbirh 
too  many  endure  who,  like  them,  look  too  much  at  the  ideal  and  too  little  at  the  real—or  in 
humbler  terms,  think  too  much  of  love,  and  too  little  of  bread  and  butter. 

lesiATivs. 


THE    BARON'S    DAUGHTER. 


TRASSLATED    FROM    THE    GERMAN. 


**  I  ci!r  assure  yon,  my  dear  master,"  said  John,  as  he  went  on  with  the  story,  **  that  in- 
fernal noise,  which  has  been  at  rest  now  so  long,  has  broke  out  again  this  year  worse  than 
ever— I  myself  last  night — " 

*'  Well,  you  saw  something,  I  suppose,"  said  the  chief  master  of  the  forests ;  **  come,  lei 's 
hear  all  about  it— what  was  iti" 

**  No,  sir,  I  did  not  see,  to  be  sure,  but  then  I  heard  it" 

^  Oh !  heard  it — aye  the  old  story— and  when  one  asks  what  has  been  heard,  it  turns  out 
to  be  some  hollow  knocking — or  a  rattling  of  chains,  dec — we  knew  all  about  that  already, — 
John,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

^  But,  my  dear  master,  when  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ( 
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<*  Never  miod  your  eare— they  have  playeil  you  false— eyes,  evrn,  soee,  every  thing  deterts 
a  man  when  he  i«  once  fairly  terrified — he  hears,  sees,  and  rmells,  exi^ly  as  his  fright  makes 
him.  And  now  let  as  have  done  with  this  nonsense ;  you  know  I  am  sick  of  it — I  could  lay 
my  life  the  whole  turns  out  to  be  the  work  of  some  wretched  cat,  or  a  few  martins.  I  remem- 
ber my  father  (rest  his  soul!)  was  once  annoyed  with  some  of  these  noises.  He  pat  a  pair 
of  good  hounds  into  the  gho«t*s  room,  and  next  day  we  had  a  whole  family  of  martins  lyiRg 
on  the  floor.  Some  time  after,  a  blockhead  of  a  servant  took  it  into  his  head  to  hear  more 
noises — my  father  ordered  him  to  receive  twenty  strokes  with  the  cat-e'-nine-tails.  I  remem- 
ber the  whole  hunt  turned  out  to  witness  the  execution.  Afler  that  we  heard  no  more  of 
ghosts." 

^  1  dare  ray,**  said  John,  grinning,  **  nobody  would  care  to  see  any,  after  sach  a  reception." 
He  saw,  how«;ver,  it  wa-i  net*dleas  to  contest  the  matter  at  the  time :  «'  besides,"  thought 
John,  **  thoHgh  it  roar  and  bellow,  what  then  1  The  wing  is  uninhabited,  we  need  not  dis- 
turb ourselves  about  the  matter.**  With  this  reflection,  which  he  kept  to  himself,  the  old 
man  Iffi  the  room.  He  found  several  peasants  waiting  in  the  ante-chamber,  who  had  business 
with  Schirmwald,  the  head  forest-miJiter's  secretary,  and  returned  to  announce  them  to  his 
master. 

<•  Send  the  Secretary  here,"  raid  he.  **  He  is  not  in  the  office,'*  said  John ;  <*  I  saw  him 
stepping  across  the  court,  with  hi 4  music-books,  to  Miss  £leonora*s  room,  more  than  an  hour 
ago.  I  dare  say  they  are  singing  or  playing  together,  for  he  was  there  the  whole  of  yesterday 
aftenifjon.    Shall  I  call  him  1"    The  Baron  muttered  to  himself. 

'*The  dfvil  has  certa  nly  sent  that  cursed  smooth-faced  rerse-maker  itito  my  house.  To 
think  that  this  pale,  raoonshine-lookiBg  countenance  of  a  fellow,  without  religion,  and  with- 
out conscience,  should  make  his  way  into  a  girl*s  heart,  and  such  a  girl  a«  my  Eleonora. 
And  is  it  possible  that,  for  him,  the  noble,  excellent  Saalburg  should  be  forgotten  ?  Ok, 
woman !  woman ! — But  I  will  expose  the  fellow — I  will  open  her  eyes — or  my  name  b  not 
Neideck." 

The  Baron,  who  had  a  bad  custom  of  speaking  before  he  thought,  was  prominng  more 
than  he  found  it  ea«y  to  perform.  He  was  completely  the  slave  of  his  daughter  Eleonora,  a 
beautiful  girl,  the  image  of  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  enjoyed  eighteen  years  of  uninter- 
rupted happiness.  Whatever  Eleonora  chose  to  command  wss  done;  he  found  it  impossible 
to  refuse  her  a  single  request,  or  to  make  use  of  a  harsh  word  toward  her.  He  saw  the  ne- 
cessity, however,  of  exerting  himself  at  present,  and  determined  that  Schirmwald  should  leave 
the  house  the  moment  that  Saalbarg,  who  had  been  fixed  on,  even  from  his  childhood,  as  the 
husband  of  his  daughter,  should  arrive.  **  Ouce  let  me  see  her  Saalburg's  wife,'*  thought  he, 
**  and  all  will  go  well.** 

The  door  opened.  Tall  and  slender,  with  something  of  a  sorrowful  and  solemn  expression 
in  her  countenance,  Eleonora  Von  Neideck  entered  the  room.  Her  dignified  air,  her  dark 
clustering  locks,  shadowing  her  palo  countenance,  and  falling  on  her  shoulders,  gave  her  the 
appearance  rather  of  a  sybil  than  the  dsughter  of  a  German  nobleman.  But  in  the  midst  of 
the  grace  which  characterised  her  movementii.  an  attentive  observer  might  perceive  something 
of  a  theatrical  cast — an  aflected  elevation  of  language  and  manner,  which  in  some  measure 
impaired  the  impression  which  the  first  glance  was  calculated  to  produce.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  black  velvet  robe,  fitted  closely  to  her  figure,  and  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  rich  gold 
band  and  clasp.  Long  white  plumes  trailed  downward  from  her  dark  hat,  and  in  her  hand 
she  held  a  riding-switch. 

**  Whither  so  fast,  my  daughter  1**  said  old  Neideck,  feeling  his  resolution  melting  away  at 
the  sight  of  this  beautiful  vision.  **  To  the  free  air,*'  answered  Eleonora ;  **  I  ci>me  to  kiss 
your  hsnd."  **  Oh,  you  are  going  to  ride,"  said  the  fiither ; — '*  quite  alone  1"  **  Schirmwald 
goes  with  me;  you  need  be  under  no  apprehensions.**  ** Really  !**  "He  who  once  saved 
me,"  continued  Eleonora  with  dignity,  rsising  her  dark  melsncholy  eyes  to  heaven,  **  who, 
at  the  peril  of  his  own  life  preserved  mine,  may  well  be  allowed  to  accompany  me  in  a  abort 
ride.** 

The  chief  keeper  of  his  majesty's  forests  bit  his  lips.  •*  Saalburg,"  said  he,  *<  will  be  here 
immcdistely."  •♦  Yoa  told  me  so  yesterday."  •*  He  loves  you,  Eleonora."  "  You  told  me 
that  too."  *<  And  what  will  you  say  to  him  if  it  is  so  1"  <*  I  will  tell  him  the  truth."  **  Of 
course—but  what  is  that—yes  or  no  1"  "  No,  father.*'  "  No !  by  Heaven  !*'  Heatopped  for 
a  moment.  "You  do  not  love  Saalbnrgi"  "Not  at  all.*'  "You  love, — ^you  love,--whai 
the  devil  is  the  use  of  going  about  the  bush— you  love  this  Schirmwald.  Is  it  nol  sol"  "It 
u  so,"  said  Sleonora,  casting  her  ejes  down. 

"  No,  girl  I  It  is  not,  it  HhsU  not  be  so— I  shall  bear  it  no  longer.  You  forget  your  own 
honor  and  mine.  It  is  the  talk  of  the  vvhole  Iioum  :  ^ou  sit,  and  sing,  and  harp,  and  make 
verses  together  coaiicualty.  At  first,  I  was  pleased  at  yo«r  intercourse,  for  I  thought  it  might 
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be  a  meant  of  impfoviog  jour  taste  for  nvsic:  I  allowed  the  man  who  had  been  your  pre- 
server to  be  the  companion  of  your  amusements  and  your  walks ;  but  I  could  not  have 
suspected  that  your  infatuation  could  ever  hare  proceeded  to  this  length,  and  I  feared  to  wmm 
you,  lest  the  warning  itself  miRht  increase  the  danger; — and  thus  it  is  that  yon  reward  my 
delicacy  and  my  confidence  ?  Eleonora,  you  know  I  love  you  mora  than  I  can  express — ^yoa 
know  I  hate  all  compulsion,  all  unnecessary  exertion  of  authority ;  but  moke  up  your  mind, 
dismiss  Schirmwald — marry  Saalburg." 

•*  Never,  father, — my  heart,  my  whole  existence,  are  8chirmwald*s.'' 

<*  He  is  a  miserable,  deceitful  wretch."  "  Calumny— calumny— it  is  the  lot  of  the  great 
and  the  good.*'  « I  have  proofs,  my  daughter."  "  Forgeries,  framed  by  the  malice  of  his 
enemica."    *'  But  when  you  read  the  papers — "    **  I  shall  not  believe  them." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  The  Baron  resumed — **  Promise  me  at  least,  that  Saalburg — ** 
"O  see,  father,"  said  Eleonora,  interrupting  the  request,  ''see  how  impatiently  my  pony 
arches  his  delicate  neck,  and  beats  with  his  hoofs  on  the  ground  to  call  me !  And  this  dtt^ 
sparkling  sun,  and  this  blue  heaven,  and  every  thing  so  smiling,  I  can  stay  no  longer." 

She  was  gone.  In  a  few  moments  the  Baron  saw  her  flying  through  the  gate,  with  Schirm- 
wald by  her  side.  **  There  they  go,"  cried  the  old  man,  **  and  I  am  left  alone."  A  tear 
gathered  in  hia  eye.  **  Accursed  delunon,  that  thus  expels  from  the  heart  its  best,  and  purest, 
and  dearest  feelings!" 

He  continued  in  deep  thought,  till  the  sound  of  a  carriage  awakened  him  from  his  reverie. 
He  looked  down  into  the  court.  A  cavalier  sprung  out.  **  Saalburg!"  cried  the  old  man,  in 
an  ecstacy  of  delight;  <*it  is  he  himself!"  and  he  ran  down  stairs  like  lightning. 

"  Welcome,  my  dear,  excellent  young  friend — welcome !  Whom  have  you  brought  with 
youl"  *<  Frau  von  Rehfield,  most  excellent  forest-master."  ** Is  it  possible !  What!  my 
sister,  and  Miss  Rose,  and  Miss  Lise,  and  all  of  them!"  •'Dear  brother,"  <*Dear  uncle," 
resounded  from  all  sides.  <<Paul,  Christian,  John,"  bawled  Neideck;  *<whera  are  all  the 
fellows  1" 

The  whole  household  soon  surrounded  the  caniasre,  and  found  ample  employment  in 
unloading  its  contents.  Besides  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  ponderous  vehicle,  a  cat,  two 
lap-dogs,  a  canary  bird  in  a  cage,  and  a  whole  pile  of  trunks  and  band-boxes,  were  dug  out. 
At  last,  however,  the  whole  party  were  safely  landed. 

"  Where  is  Eleonora — where  is  our  dear  cousin  1"  cried  all  of  them  speaking  at  once.  Her 
father  was  just  commencing  an  apology,  when  she  galloped  up  to  the  door.  She  welcomed 
her  visiters,  and  while  she  thus  gave  way  to  the  natural  ease  of  disposition,  she  was  enchant- 
ing. Saalburg  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes  from  her  beauty.  She,  too,  seemed  at  first  a  little 
surprised  to  see  the  raw,  wild  stripling  changed  into  a  handsome  man ;  but  that  emotion 
seemed  to  disappear,  and  she  took  no  further  notice  of  him.  The  father  seemed  only  to  ad- 
mire him  the  more.  His  graceful  figure,  his  countenance,  in  which  sweetness  was  blended 
with  firmness,  his  good  humor  and  strong  feeling,  tempered  by  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
enchanted  the  old  man.  He  was  determined  that  no  other  person  should  be  the  husband  of 
Eleonora,  and  felt  almost  distracted  with  anxiety,  till  ho  should  find  an  opportunity  of  telling 
him  how  matters  stood.  He  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  the  young  man  was  as  impatient  as 
himself.  But  what  were  8aalburg*s  feelings,  when  the  Baron  informed  him,  that  all  the  old 
ties  of  youth  between  him  and  Eleonora  were  dissolved,  and  that  another  now  possessed 
her  aJOfections !  Pride  and  anger  contended  in  his  heart,  when  he  learned  who  it  was  that 
Eleonora  thus  preferred  to  bim.  But  Saalburg  was  prudent,  as  well  as  noble  and  honorable. 
Before  deciding  on  his  plans,  he  wished  to  know  from  the  Baron  whether  there  was  any  thing 
to  be  hoped  for.  Neideck  told  him,  that,  during  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  war, 
Eleonora  had  been  sent  to  reside  with  a  relation  in  town,  the  young  wife  of  old  Count  Horst; 
that,  during  her  residence  there,  the  round  of  idle  amusements  in  which  she  mingled,  the 
flatteries  to  which  she  was  constantly  exposed,  and  the  influence  of  fashionable  example,  had 
entirely  altered  the  native  artlessnese  and  modesty  of  her  character.  The  tenderness  of  hec 
feelings  had  di8appeaTed,-^she  had  become  cold  and  affected, — ^thc  country  wearied  her, — ^the 
affection  of  her  father  she  seemed  to  receive  almost  with  indifference;  she  was  also  at  that 
critical  period  when  the  heart  must  have  employment 

By  powerful  recommendations,  Schirmwald  had  contrived  to  get  admittance  into  her 
father's  house.  He  had  heard  of  her  beauty  and  her  fortune,  and  waa  resolved  to  hazard  every 
thing  to  make  the  lady  his  own. 

Neideck  had  received  more  than  one  anonymous  intimation  of  his  views,  but  he  had  paid 
litttle  attention  to  them,  partly  because  he  believed  it  almost  impossible  that  Eleonora  could 
forget  Saalburg,  or  give  pain  t'y  her  father  by  any  opposition  to  his  choice,  and  partly  because 
he  tliought  it  still  more  improbable  that  any  dnnger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  such  a  man 
as  Schirmv^ald.    And  yet  this  Shirmwald,  vain,  ignorant,  selfish,  and  (as  he  had  more  lately 
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hftd  occasion  to  discover)  unprincipled,  had  tncceeded,  by  an  affectation  ef  pecnliar  softness 
of  manner,  and  a  pompons  display  of  fine  feeling,  in  captiTatiug  the  nnsuspecting  heart  of 
£ieonora« 

It  happened,  also,  toward  the  end  of  antnmn,  that  Schirmwald,  daring  one  of  his  walks 
near  the  castle,  had  the  good  fortune  to  rescue  Eleonora  from  the  attack  of  a  marauding 
mflian,  who  had  assaulted  her  in  the  wood.  From  this  moment,  the  heart  of  Eleonora  seemed 
to  glow  with  Ae  fire  of  aflection.  She  seemed  to  think  that  even  the  wannest  love  toward 
her  deliverer  could  scarcely  repay  the  serrice  she  had  received.  She  would  no  longer  bear  of 
her  marriage  with  Saalburg.  She  admitted  the  goodness  of  his  disposition, — but  he  wanted 
mindt  and  mind  alone  could  make  her  happy. 

**  My  dear  Saalburg,*'  said  the  Baron,  as  he  concluded  his  recital,  "  so  stands  the  case.  Yon 
see  you  have  little  to  hope.  Eleonora's  character,  and  the  strength  of  this  passion,  make  me 
fear  that  opposition — "  **  Would  be  in  vain,*'  cried  Saalburg;  »*you  know,  my  dear  father, 
that  passion  was  never  cured  by  contradiction.  If  it  is  possible  to  win  back  £leonora*s  heart, 
it  can  only  be  by  taking  care  that  not  the  smallest  symptom  of  my  design  should  appear. 
Promise  roe  then  not  to  allude  in  any  way  to  our  union.  My  relationship  will  account  for  my 
staying  here  a  month  or  two.  In  that  time,  I  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  what  I  have  to  expect.*' 

The  Baron  promised  the  strictest  silence  on  the  point,  and  after  agreeing  to  communicate 
to  each  other  any  thing  that  should  happen,  they  separated. 

At  Neideck,  eveiy  one  was  master  of  his  time.  The  Baron  went  about  his  ordinary  em- 
ployments, without  concerning  himself  about  the  movements  of  his  guests,  to  whom  an 
excellent  library,  a  billiard-room,  and  every  convenience  for  walking,  riding,  or  hunting, 
ofiered  a  constant  fund  of  amusement.  From  breskfast-time,  when  they  all  met  together, 
every  one  might  employ  himself  as  he  pleased  until  two,  when  the  sound  of  the  hunting-horn 
summoned  them  to  table.  They  enjoyed  equal  liber^  during  the  afternoon,  till  they  met 
again  at  eight  o'clock  to  tea. 

Saalburg  saw  Eieonora  daily,  and  met  her  with  an  air  of  composure  and  indifference. 
During  their  rides,  in  which  he  occasionally  accompanied  her,  be  was  attentive,  but  not 
officious ;  and  he  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  marked  distinction  with  which  she  treated 
Schirmwald.  Thus  the  connexion  between  them  seemed  to  have  subsided  into  the  calm, 
easy  intercourse  of  mere  acquaintance  and  politeness.  The  sunt  and  the  young  ladies, 
however,  were  not  disposed  to  take  the  matter  so  coolly,  and  Saalburg  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  prevailing  on  them  to  be  silent,  as  to  the  long-proposed  union,  and  to  leave  him 
quietly  to  mature  his  plans. 

One  evening,  he  observed  that  Eleonora  had  evidently  been  weeping.  Her  eyes  appeared 
inflamed,  and  during  the  whole  evening  it  was  impossible  to  draw  her  into  conversation. 

He  soon  ascertained  the  case  from  Neideck.  The  Baron,  he  found,  had  taken  Schirmwald 
soundly  to  task,  and  had  told  him  decidedly  that  he  might  look  for  another  situation.  Ill- 
humor,  and  scarcely  .concealed  indignation,  sat  upon  the  Secretary's  brow  when  he  appeared 
at  table,  and  Eleonora  seemed  to  share  his  feelings.    Saalburg  gave  up  every  thing  for  lost. 

(j^eved  to  the  heart  at  the  consequence  of  the  Baron's  impatience,  he  left  the  room.  It  was 
the  close  of  a  winter  afternoon,  as  he  directed  his  steps  toward  the  waste  and  dreary  park  that 
surrounded  the  castle.  The  snow  crisped  and  crackled  under  his  feet,  in  the  clear  frosty  air. 
l*he  winter  wind  rustled  through  the  bsre  boughs  of  the  willows,  where  the  ice-flakes  now 
hung  in  place  of  the  vanished  leaves.  The  deep,  melancholy  stillness  of  nature  harmonised 
with  his  dejection.  In  this  thoughtful  mood  he  continued  to  saunter  on  till  he  reached  a 
grove  of  dark  pines,  under  whose  boughs,  still  green  amid  the  surrounding  desolation,  a  little 
hermitage  had  been  erected,  in  which  a  figure,  dressed  like  a  hermit,  and  moved  by  some 
machinery  in  the  floor,  had  been  placed  by  the  Baron.  SaialburR  entered.  Scarcely  had  he 
set  his  foot  in  the  little  chapel,  when  the  figure  rose  from  its  knees,  nodded  its  head,  and 
opened  the  large  book  which  was  lying  beforo  it  Aware  as  he  wssof  the  deception,  Saalburg 
stept  back  involuntarily.  At  that  moment  his  eye  rested  on  a  folded  paper  placed  lietween 
the  leaves  of  the  book.  He  opened  it  '*  A  secret  correspondence"  was  the  first  idea  that 
occurred  to  him.  But  what  was  his  astonishment  when  he  recognised  Eleonora's  hand,  and 
read  the  contents  of  the  paper !  **  The  idea  of  availing  yourself  of  the  common  superstition 
of  the  Twelve  Nights  is  excellent  You  Fust,  and  I  the  Lady  Venus !  The  terror  in  which 
the  whole  family  will  be  placed  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  employ  any  other  disguise 
than  a  white  mantle.  We  shall  take  the  road  which  tradition  ascribes  to  the  ghostly  visiters. 
Let  it  be  your  care  to  provide  horses.  On  new  year's  night  at  twelve  I  shall  leave  my 
chamber.    The  charge  of  imitating  the  uproar  of  the  spuits  I  leave  to  you." 

Saalburg  stood  for  a  moment  to  consider.    The  letter  he  saw  must  be  allowed  to  reach  its 
destination.    Schirmvrald,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  call  for  the  paper,  and  he  determined  to 
continue  iu  ambosh  till  he  ahould  make  his  appearance.    He  pulled  a  withered  branch  firom 
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a  tree,  climbed  up  into  one  of  the  tall  {UDes  that  overknng  the  bennitage,  aad  elTaeed  Ih* 
traces  of  his  footsteps  behind  him.  It  was  twilight  before  any  thing  occarrod  to  break  the 
silence  around  him.  At  last  a  footfall  was  heard,  but  it  sounded  heavily,  like  that  of  w>ni« 
laborer  or  servant.  "  The  devil  himself,"  cried  a  coarse,  rough  voice  from  below,  **  the  devil 
himself  only  could  find  his  letters  in  this  dark  hole;  and  after  all,  that  rascal  of  a  Secretary, 
perhaps,  will  never  pay  the  postage.  Prepare  a  horse  indeed, — it  is  an  easy  matter  for  him 
to  talk.  He  rides  off,  and  leaves  me  to  settle  accounts  behind  him.  But  I  am  not  such  a  fool 
as  that,  neither." 

Lightly  and  slowly  Saalburg  glided  down  the  trunk  of  the  fir-tree.  The  fellow  had  alread  j 
pressed  the  spring  on  the  floor,  and  the  hermit  had  opened  his  book.  At  that  instant  SaalbuTg^ 
seised  him  by  the  throat,  pressing  him  with  a  giant's  strength.  "  Silence,  viUaio,  or  I  will 
bury  this  dagger  in  your  breast.  You  are  lost,  if  I  give  you  up  to  justice.  I  am  the  Baron 
Saalburg.  Be  candid;  tell  me  every  thing;  conceal  nothing,  and  I  promise  you  twaotj 
ducats." 

"O  yes!--noble  Baron,"  whined  out  the  poor  wretch,  **I  will  confess  every  thing — 
I  am  the  poor  woodman  in  the  village, — for  God's  sake  let  me  go, — you  squeeze  my  breath 
out." 

*<  Not  a  step  till  I  know  every  thing,"  said  Saalburg,  throwing  the  struggling  villain  to  die 
ground,  and  placing  his  dagger's  point  against  his  breast ;  "  speak  this  instant ;  and  if  you 
dare  to  betray  me  to  the  Secretary,  by  my  soul  I  will  strike  you  dead  like  a  dog,  and  accom- 
modate your  wife  and  children  with  lodgings  for  life  in  the  town  prison." 

The  man  then  confessed  he  had  been  employed  by  the  Secretary  to  bring  him  tka  UDeCy 
and  had  been  ordered,  next  night,  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  have  a  horse  saddled,  and  waiting  be- 
hind the  great  oak  in  the  park.  As  soon  as  the  Secretary  should  come  up  to  him  with  a  lad  j 
veiled,  and  should  give  the  word — "  Give  me  the  casket,"  he  was  to  rush  out,  throw  a  mantle 
over  her  head,  and  carry  her  into  a  neighbonng  thicket,  where  he  was  to  leave  her.  He  was 
then  to  meet  the  Secretary  next  day  in  Ktrchberg,  across  the  borders,  and  receive  his  reward. 

"  And  how  came  the  Secretary  to  entrust  you  with  this  commission !"  inquired  Saalburg. 

*<  Oh !  because  I  was  engaged  in  the  former  business."    "  What  was  that  1" 

*'  About  half-a-year  ago,  he  made  me  purchase  a  uniform,  and  place  myself,  according  to 
his  directions,  in  the  thicket  near  the  Ellerbacher  road.  When  Miss  Eleonora  came  past  tho 
thicket,  during  her  evening  walk,  I  sallied  out,  and  ran  up  to  her,  exclaiming,  '  Gold !  gold !' 
Immediately  Schirmwald,  as  had  been  arranged,  came  flying  up,  and  attacked  me;  I  took  to 
flight.  Eleonora  called  him  her  preserver,  her  good  angel.  The  Secretary  obtained  the 
whole  credit  of  having  saved  her.  He  got  all  he  wanted.  I  got  nothing.  When  I  demanded 
my  pay,  he  told  me  I  was  a  year's  rent  in  arrear  to  my  lord,  and  that  if  I  held  my  tongee,  he 
would  give  me  credit  for  it  in  the  reckoning, — if  not,  he  would  have  me  thrown  into  prison. 
What  could  I  do  1     For  the  sake  of  ny  wife  and  children  I  was  compelled  to  be  silent." 

"  You  are  a  pair  of  precious  rascals,"  said  Saalburg ;  **  confound  me  if  I  know  which  most 
deserves  the  gallows.  Who  is  the  lady  whom  the  Secretary  is  to  bring  along  with  him  to- 
morrow night  1"  "God  knows,"  said  the  woodman;  **8ome  mistress  or  other ;  he  has  as 
many  as  there  are  sands  on  the  sea  shore." 

Saalburg  breathed  more  freely,  as  he  felt  that  the  exposure  of  this  wretch  was  now  so  near. 
*<  Take  this  letter,"  said  he,  "  to  the  Secretary,  and  tell  him  every  thing  is  arranged.  To  show 
you  that  I  intend  to  keep  my  word,  take  this  purse.  If  you  betray  me,  you  know  what  you 
and  yours  have  to  expect.  If  you  are  honest,  you  shall  receive  your  stipulated  reward  from 
me,  the  day  after  new-year's-day,  at  the  castle." 

Saalburg  then  let  the  man  go,  who  departed  with  strong  protestations  of  bis  honest  inten- 
tions. Ho  himself  returned,  slowly  and  pensively,  to  the  castle,  digesting  in  his  own  mind 
his  plan  of  operations. 

During  tea,  he  kept  his  attention  fixed  on  Eleonora,  whose  evident  agitation  did  not  escape 
his  notice.  The  conversation,  this  evening,  happened  to  turn  on  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
castle,  and  tho  strange  looking  colossal  statue  of  Fust  von  Neideck,  over  the  entrance,  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  set  up  there  to  frighten  away  all  visiters.  <<  Oh !  my  dear  uncle," 
cried  Rosalie,  **is  it  really  true  that  Sir  Fust  and  tlio  Lady  Venus  walk  about  the  castle! 
We  have  entered  already  on  tho  twelve  holy  nights,  and  every  evening  I  am  in  an  agony." 
"  Stuff— nonsense — confounded  lies,"  muttered  old  Ncidcck.  "  But,  uncle,"  resumed  the 
obstinate  young  lady,  "  my  aunt's  maid — "  "  Aye,  no  doubt,  she  knows  a  great  deal  more  of 
what  takes  place  in  my  canle  than  I  do."  Rosalie  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Her  uncle  re- 
sumed, in  a  milder  key,  "  Well,  tell  us  what  she  saw ;  I  see  you  are  dying  to  be  out  with  II" 
"  Nothing,  uncle,  but  she  heard — "  *'  Ho,  ho !  heard  ;  the  old  story  exactly.  I  wish  to  God 
I  could  hear  no  more  of  it !" 
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**  Bat,  brother/'  eried  Fran  Ton  Rehfidd,  who  had  been  longing  for  some  time  to  take  a 
part  in  the  discnMion,  **\(  there  ie  really  nothing  in  it,  why  pnt  yourself  in  such  a  passion  1 
People  will  think  some  £unily  seeret  is  concealed  under  it.  The  servants  merely  say,  that 
there  are  noises  and  alarms  in  the  house,  during  the  twelve  nights,  and  surely  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  saying  so.** 

**  Aye,  but  there  is,  good  nster — I  have  no  wish  thst  the  afTsirs  of  my  house  should  form 
the  sobject  of  converBstioti  in  every  ale-house.  If  this  folly  is  net  pot  an  end  to,  the  block- 
heads will  go  on  frightening  one  another  to  death  with  their  confounded  ghost  stories. 
Besides,  I  find  that  they  make  a  handle  of  this  to  excuse  a  thousand  faults  and  disorders.*' 

**  My  dear  Baron,"  said  Saalburg,  smiling,  ^l  have  little  or  no  belief  in  stories  of  the  kind. 
But  that  we  may  know  at  least  what  tradition  really  says  about  the  matter,  I  think  you  had 
better  tell  ns  the  story — perhaps  it  will  tend  to  remove  Rosalie's  fright" 

**  Be  attentive,  then,  all  of  yon,"  said  the  Baron  von  Neideck,  "and  listen  to  the  wonderful 
history  of  the  Knioht  Fust  and  the  Ladt  VKirrs,  which  took  place,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  about  the  year  1 109. 

**  Fust  von  Neideck  was  a  wild  huntsman,  an  approved  sword  and  buckler  roan,  and  withal 
a  most  potent  drinker,  fle  became  such  a  virtuoso  in  this  last  accomplishment,  that  his  fame 
spread  far  and  wide;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  in  his  thirtieth  year,  be  could  scarcely 
stand  so  steadily  on  two  feet  as  other  people  on  one. 

**  His  unmarried  sister,  who  Hved  with  him,  witnessed  his  progress  in  the  art  with  great 
dismay,  and  often  tormented  him  with  her  importunity  to  choose  a  wife  from  among  the 
young  ladies  of  the  neighborhood.  She  indulged  the  idea  that  the  tides  of  love  and  parental 
afli^ction  would  tend  to  weaken,  in  some  measure,  the  influence  of  Bacchus.  The  Knight, 
however,  was  impregnable.  He  swore  positively,  that  if  the  devil's  dam  herself  should  make 
her  appearance,  or  Lady  Venus  of  the  mountain  were  to  ofier  him  her  hand,  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  reduce  his  establishment  by  a  single  cup  of  wine,  he  would  hunt  them  from 
the  castle* 

^  **  His  sister  was  silent  The  Knight,  however,  had  his  weak  moments,  like  other  men,  and 
his  uster  her  own  share  of  cunning,  tike  other  women.  She  contrived  that  a  young  lady,  a 
distant  relation  of  the  family,  whose  father  had  died  shortly  before,  should  pay  a  visit  to  the 
castle.  Weeks  and  months  rolled  away,  and  still  she  was  an  inhabitant  of  jHcideck  Ca$Ue. 
In  ^ort,  whether  the  beautiful  Herminia  had  really  captivated  the  old  toper,  or  that  his  sister 
had  plied  him  with  love-potions  instead  of  Rhenish,  so  it  was,  that  in  the  course  of  halloa* 
year,  Herminia  was  lady  of  Neideck,  without  Fuef  s  being  ever  able  exactly  to  comprehend 
how  the  matter  bad  taken  place. 

••  The  beauty  of  the  fair  bride  must  have  been  very  powerful,  or  the  love-philtres  very 
strong,  for  Fust  von  Neideck  actually  continued  sober  for  three  days  after  the  wedding.  He 
thought  himself  entitled,  however,  to  make  up  for  this  Incredible  abstinence,  and,  accordingly, 
on  the  fourth  day,  he  caressed  his  pitcher  more  affectionately  than  ever.  Herminia  became 
indisposed — ill-humored ;  the  Knight  waxed  more  outrageous  and  disagreeable.  His  sister 
made  the  last  attempt  upon  his  feelings,  by  presenting  to  him  the  infant  daughter  which  bis 
wife  had  brought  him :  she  conjured  him  to  treat  Herminia  with  more  mildness,  and  at  all 
events  to  continue  sober  one  day  in  seven.  It  was  all  in  vain.  He  repulsed  his  sister  as  if 
it  had  been  her  foult  that  iUroiinia  had  not  brought  him  a  son,  and  swore  by  all  that  was 
holy,  chat  he  would  console  himself  for  the  misfortune  of  having  a  wife  and  daughter  by  an 
incessant  round  of  hunting  and  drinking. 

**  Never  was  a  vow  better  kept  Early  next  morning  he  got  so  deeply  absorbed  in  meditation 
on  the  exeellence  of  a  flask  of  Rhenish,  that  his  esquires  found  him  speecblefs  on  the  green 
before  the  door,  in  consequence  of  intense  thought,  which  these  irreverent  knaves  were  im* 
pndent  enough  to  call  getting  intoxicated  with  hie  subject  The  instant  the  Knight  awoke 
from  his  vinous  reverie,  he  called  for  hie  bugle-hum  and  hunting  spear,  rode  out  into  the 
wood— galloped  about  all  day— and  returned  at  night  to  renew  his  addresses  to  the  flagon ; 
and  ao  the  time  ran  on. 

''One  clear  winter  day  he  had  vrearied  himself  with  fruitless  pursuit  of  a  bear,  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  wood.  Squires  and  dogs  were  equally  at  fault,  and  the  overwearied  horse  of  the 
Knight,  who  had  separated  from  his  party,  would  move  no  farther.  It  was  mid-day.  Grum- 
bling at  his  bad  fortune,  the  Knight  dismounted,  and  led  his  horse  by  the  bridle  toward  a  spot 
which  gleamed  out  greenly  through  the  withered  trees,  the  sun  having  melted  the  snow  that 
covered  it  As  he  came  nearer,  he  heard  the  murmur  of  a  small  stream,  which,  purling  along, 
under  the  shade  of  water-plants  and  hardy  evergreens,  dropped  into  a  rocky  basin,  and  whose 
loveiy  sparkling  waters  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dead  wintry  stillness  of  the  snnround- 
in$  desolation. 
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*<  Fust  resolved  to  let  his  horse  rest  here  ibr  some  time,  and  threw  himself  oa  the  wet  man 
to  enjoy  a  similar  refreshmeDt.  But  a  burning  thirst  would  not  allow  him  to  sleep.  Wine 
was  not  to  bo  bad,  and  unexampled  as  such  an  incident  in  the  Knight's  history,  he  was  at 
last  compelled  to  adopt  the  resolution  of  slaking  his  thirst  with  the  pure  element  But  a«  be 
approached  the  brow  of  the  small  rock  that  overhung  the  basin,  he  saw  beneath  him,  to  his 
great  surprise,  a  female  figure,  who  seemed  not  to  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  introder^ 
for  at  the  moment  Fust  approached,  she  had  just  dipped  her  delicate  foot  into  the  water,  and 
evidently  commenced  her  preparations  for  a  cold  bath.  The  beauty  of  the  lady,  and  the 
strange  time  of  the  year  she  had  chosen  for  that  amusement,  made  the  Knight  paufe  upon  the 
brink.  She  turned  her  eyes  toward  him,  and  Fust  felt  as  if  blinded  by  her  beauty.  He  bad 
never  beheld  such  dazzling  loveliness.  A  sort  of  exclamation,  which  ha  found  it  impossible 
to  repress,  drew  the  attention  of  the  lady  upon  him ;  but  the  boundless  amazement  which 
was  visible  in  hb  gaping  countenance  did  not  appear  to  be  displeasing  to  her.  She  seemed 
in  no  way  disconcerted  by  the  gaze  of  the  Knight,  whose  intellectual  powers,  never  very 
clear,  seemed  to  be  totally  clouded  by  the  suddeness  and  strangeness  of  the  occurrence.  His 
whole  soul  was  concentrated  in  his  eyes.  *  I  know  thee  well,'  said  the  beautiful  bather, 
with  the  most  silvery  tones;  *  thou  art  Fust  von  Neideck,  the  bravest  Knight  in  the  whole 
province.  Shame  en  thee — eternal  shame,  that  thou  darest  not  follow  me!*  *And  wbj 
notV  cried  the  enchanted  toper.  *  Because  thou  art  married,'  answered  the  lady,  while  her 
bosom  heaved  with  a  deep  sigh.  It  never  could  have  entered  into  the  brain  of  Fust  to  con- 
ceive that  his  marriage  could  possibly  stand  in  the  way  of  any  thing  he  chose  to  do ;  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  assuring  the  lady  that  ho  was  hers  for  life  and  death,  and  firmly  resolved 
never  to  set  his  foot  in  Neideck  again,  if  she  should  think  it  necessary.  As  a  proof  of  his 
sincerity,  he  leaped  down  from  the  rock  and  offered  her  his  glove.  *  Well,  then,'  said  the 
lady,  '  I  receive  thee  for  my  knight.  Ever-flowing  cups,  successful  huntings,  and  the  open 
arms  of  ever  blooming  maidens,  await  thee !    Know  that  I  am  the  Lady  Venus. 

<  There  in  the  forest  my  castle  lies, 

And  swifter  my  steed  than  the  night-wind  flies.' 

(<  She  clasped  hold  of  him,  and  mounted,  along  with  him,  a  gigantic  horse,  with  bat's 
wings,  and  a  head  like  a  cat,  which  was  pawing  the  ground  beside  them.  Swift  as  e 
tempest,  they  flew  across  the  park  toward  the  mountain,  which  opened  and  closed  upon  the 
steed  and  its  riders.  One  of  Fust's  huntsmen,  who  had  come  up,  and  overheard  at  some 
distance  the  conversadon  between  that  temperate  Knight  and  the  Lady,  brought  the 
melancholy  news  to  the  castle.  His  sister,  after  having  a  colossal  statue  of  her  brother  formed 
and  placed  above  the  entrance,  died  of  grief.  The  fate  of  the  lady  and  her  in£uit  daughter 
is  not  known.  The  elder  branches  of  the  family  of  Neideck  being  extinct,  by  the  death  or 
disappearance  of  Fust,  the  estates  came  into  the  possession  of  the  younger,  from  which  I  am 
descended.  Once  in  every  year,  however,  during  the  twelve  holy  nights,  do  the  Knight  and 
the  Lady  revisit  the  spot  where  they  first  met,  and  sometimes  they  even  extend  their  call  to 
the  castle.    And  so  ends  the  story." 

**  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  uncle,"  cried  Lisette,  "a  thousand  thanks  for  your  story; 
now  I  shall  sleep  more  quietly — wild  as  Fust  was,  I  am  glad  to  hear  he  was  not  a  murderous 
old  ruflian,  as  I  had  heard.  I  thought  every  night  I  should  see  the  door  open,  and  some  hor- 
rible figure  come  stalking  in,  with  its  face  all  over  blood,  and  so  on."  **  Oh  no^no !"  cried 
Bosalie ;  '*I  had  no  fear  of  that,  for  you  know  the  maid  said  the  sjHrit  goes  always  directly 
to  Eleonora's  chamber,  which  it  once  inhabited."  "Excellent,"  said  old  Neideck;  **ymj 
authentic  indeed,  and  from  the  correctness  of  this  part  of  the  story  I  think  we  may  form  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  rest.  Now,  I  tell  you,  that,  according  to  the  old  tradition,  the  spectre 
goes  directly  to  the  old  chamber  in  the  second  story,  where  the  genealogical  tree  hangs ;  firem 
thence,  through  the  door  in  the  tapestry,  down  the  concealed  stair,  into  the  vaalted  passage 
that  branches  out  under  the  park,  and  opens  opposite  to  the  Venus  Mountain.  As  for 
Eleonora's  chamber,  and  all  that  part  of  the  house,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  ghost  couM 
have  inhabited  them,  since  they  were  only  built  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Good  ni^it. 
my  dear  children— sleep  quietly."  The  old  Baron  took  his  pipe,  rung  for  John,  and  marched 
off  toward  his  bed-room. 

The  party  broke  up,  leaving  Saalburg  highly  pleased  with  his  success.  Without  requiring 

^  to  lead  the  conversation  of  the  evening,  he  had  gained  the  information  he  wished.     But  in 

order  to  make  sure  of  the  localities,  he  resolved  to  reconnoitre  the  spot.  As  soon  as  midnight 

came,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  were  secure,  some  soundly  sleeping,  and  others  not 

daring  to  move,  dirough  terror,  he  set  out,  provided  with  his  sword  and  a  dark-lantem, 
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towtrd  the  spot  He  htd  scaTeeiy  tnTerse^  the  paspages  which  M  to  the  place,  and  reached 
the  chamber,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  hotlow-sonnding  noise,  sometimes  broken 
by  loader  sounds,  resembling  the  roaring  of  a  tempest  Saalburg  gnessed  at  once  that 
Schirmwald  was  taking  this  opportunity  of  practising  his  part  against  the  following  night. 
The  noise  came  nearer.  Sometimes  it  sounded  like  the  tread  of  many  heavy  feet  along  the 
passage ;  then  it  would  die  away,  and  shortly  again  it  re-commenced,  as  if  a  whole  body  of 
cavalry  had  been  reviewed  in  the  room  below.  At  last  it  seemed  to  enter  the  room.  Saalburg 
extinguished  his  lantern,  and  bent  down  in  a  comer  till  the  imposter  should  pass.  The 
figure,  such  as  he  could  distinguish  it  by  the  dim  glimmer  of  the  snow-light  from  without, 
was  Schinnwald's.  The  figure  passed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  was  quiet.  Saalburg  rose 
from  hb  hiding-place,  and  moved  lightly  and  cautiously  back  to  his  room.  As  he  passed  the 
window  of  the  staircase,  to  enter  his  room,  he  saw  a  light  in  the  Secretary's  apartment,  op* 
poeile.    **  Aye/'  said  he  to  himself,  **  we  have  both  got  home  at  the  same  moment" 

The  next  morning  was  new-year's-day.  With  a  feeling  of  deep  anxiety  and  impatience 
lor  the  issue,  Saalburg  rose.  The  morning  slipped  away  in  friendly  meetings  and  congratu- 
lations. 

Eltfonora  was  indispoeed,  aad  did  not  appear  at  dinner.  Schirmwald  recited,  with  much 
emphasis,  a  poem  of  his  own  composition,  in  which  he  wished  his  patron,  the  Baron,  and  his 
whole  family,  all  possible  good  fortune!  Saalburg  stood  in  astonishment  at  the  composure 
of  the  traitor.  'Hie  old  Baron  took  the  matter  seriously — seemed  much  affected  by  the 
Secretary's  efiusien,  and  wished  the  whole  party,  Schirmwald  included,  many  happy  years, 
true  friends,  a  good  conscience,  and  every  progress  in  the  way  of  honor  and  good  fortune. 
The  nearer  the  important  moment  arrived,  the  heart  of  Saalburg  beat  more  vehemently. 
They  were  summoned  to  tea,  which  was  announced  in  Eleonora's  chamber.  She  was 
reclining  on  a  sofa,  with  considerable  traces  of  indisposition  in  her  countenance.  No  one, 
however,  but  Saalburg,  seemed  to  mark  her  agitated  appearance.  The  dark  locks  descending 
upon  a  face  deadly  pale,  the  dark  silk  dress  fastened  to  the  throat,  as  if  for  travelling,  the 
thick  shawl  thrown  negligently  over  her  shoulders,  convinced  him  that  every  thing  was  pre- 
pared for  flight  *<  It  is  the  last  night  in  her  father's  house !"  said  he  to  himself,  and  it  was 
fortunate  that  the  imperfect  light  in  the  chamber  concealed  his  agitation  from  Eleonora.  He 
composed  himself  shortly,  however,  and  approached,  like  the  re^t  to  offer  her  his  congratula- 
tions and  good  wishes.  *<  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you,"  answered  she  with  a  faltering  voice ; 
'<my  heart  tells  me  I  shall  need  them  all." 

The  party  separated  early,  to  allow  Eleonora  to  repose,  after  her  illness.  Saalburg  flew  to 
his  chamber,  buckled  on  his  sword,  teok  his  lantern  in  his  hand,  and  stepped  gently  toward 
the  concealed  staircase,  determined  to  be  first  at  his  poet 

When  he  entered  the  room,  he  looked  eagerly  around  for  the  tapestry  door  leading  to  the 
stair,  which  he  had  unfortunately  forgotten  the  day  before  to  aiH;ertain.  His  search  was  vain ; 
the  door  was  not  to  be  found;  and  he  found  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  till  the  door  should 
be  opened  by  the  fugitives  themselves;  The  first  stroke  of  twelve  sounded,  and  Saalburg, 
coudiing  down  in  his  ambush,  concealed  the  lantern  behind  him.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
uproar  of  the  preceding  night  recommenced,  and  a  congregation  of  horrible  noises  announced 
the  approach  of  the  modern  ghost  A  pale  feeble  light  shone  dimly  on  two  figures  clothed  in 
white.  Saalburg  took  a  pistol  from  his  bosom,  and  cocked  it  They  passed  across  the  room. 
Schirmwald  pressed  a  spring  in  the  wall,  and  a  door  flew  open.  At  that  instant  Saalburg 
stretched  out  his  arm  to  seixe  him.  The  slight  noise  occasioned  by  this  movement  alarmed 
the  Secretary,  who  started  back  a  few  stepa,  and  perceived  Saalburg.  *'  We  are  betrayed !" 
cried  he,  and  fired  his  pistol  at  the  Baron.  Saalburg  felt  himself  wounded,  but  without 
hesitating  an  instant,  returned  the  fire.  With  a  loud  groan,  the  Secretary  dropped,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  gold  pieces  was  scattered  on  the  floor.  Overcome  by  loss  of  blood,  and  the 
agitation  of  his  feelings,  the  Baron  also  sunk  senseless  on  the  ground. 

He  came  to  himself  in  a  short  time.  Schirmwald's  lamp  was  burning  by  his  side.  His 
first  glance  was  in  search  of  Eleonora,  who  still  lay  immoveable  on  the  ground.  He  raised 
her  in  his  arms,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  Schirmwald,  and  taking  the  lantern  in  his 
hand,  he  carried  her  to  her  chamber.  The  door  was  open.  Her  maids  were  fortunately  still 
asleep.  She  soon  recovered  her  senses.  Saalburg  would  willingly  have  declined  answering 
the  questions  she  was  disposed  to  put  to  him  at  that  time. 

**  For  Heaven's  sake.  Baron  Saalburg,"  cried  she,  *<  one  word  only !  Where  is  Schirm- 
wald 1  What  has  happened  to  himi"  <*He  fell  by  my  hand,"  answered  the  Baron, 
reluctantly.  <« Impossible!  it  cannot  be!  you  are  mistaken!  Did  you  not  see  the  spectre 
that  met  us  at  the  entrance  of  the  tapestry  door  ?"  "  I  saw  nobody."  *<  The  figure  which 
drove  me  to  a  side,  and  as  your  bell  whistled  past  my  ear,  seized  en  Schirmwald,  dashed  him 
down,  and^'  **My  dear  Eleonora,  nothing  of  all  this  hive  I  seen.  Tour  over-heated 
8* 
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iDUigination  has  deceiTed  ^u.  Your  palfe  bettt  likt  lightoing,— yoar  mimm  wander.  Be 
calm,  I  beseech  you.*'  '^Saalburg,  lay  then  at  onoe,  what  do  yo«  know  of  the  nnfortonmie 
Schirmwald  V*  **  Ouly  thai  he  is  a  villain,  an  accomplished  TUlain,  whom  I  will  nnmask 
to-morrow.*' 

With  these  words,  he  left  the  room,  and  flew  toward  John's  chamber,  whom  he  found 
awake;  <•  In  God's  name.  Baron,  what  is  the  matter  1  You  bleed.  I  heard  a  noise,  bat  I 
did  not  dare  to  waken  my  master?  *'  Quick,  my  good  friend,  quick !  Bind  my  arm,  and 
then  awaken  the  Baron.  Both  commissions  were  executed  immediately.  *'  Ask  no  ques- 
tions, my  dear  Neideck,"  cried  the  Baron  to  the  old  man;  *'my  wound  is  nothing;  time  is 
precious,  follow  me  quick.  John,  light  us  to  the  chamber  in  the  second  story.  I  will  teU 
you  all  as  we  go." 

The  astonishment  of  the  Baron,  when  he  heard  of  Eleonora's  prfwerration,  and  the 
Secretary's  Tillainy,  was  inexpressible.  They  came  to  the  spot,  but  Bchirmwakl  was  gone. 
No  traces  of  blood  appeared,  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  wound,  which,  from  his  groans, 
Saalburg  concluded  he  had  received.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  Eleonora's  casket,  which 
lay  on  the  ground,  and  the  gold  which  was  scattered  about  the  room.  The  door  they  could 
not  find.  Saalburg  knew  not  what  to  think  of  the  matter.  One  thing,  however,  was  dear, 
that  he  had  not  to  answer  for  the  Secretary's  death. 

Early  next  morning,  Heubach,  the  woodman,  appeared  to  cUdm  his  reward.  He  received 
the  stipulated  sum,  after  confessing,  in  the  presence  of  the  Baron  and  old  John,  the  whole  of 
his  connexion  with  the  Secretary. 

On  looking  over  the  forest-accounts,  the  sum  which  had  been  found  scattered  about  the 
room  the  night  before  was  ascertained  to  be  wanting. 

Neideck  went  to  his  daughter's  apartment,  determined  for  once  to  tell  her,  without  hesita- 
tion or  disguise,  the  extent  of  her  error ;  but  he  found  it  unnecessary.  Full  of  shame  and 
repentance,  she  threw  herself  at  her  Other's  foet,  and  begged  that  he  would  allow  her  to  retire 
into  a  convent  Neideck  endeavored  to  calm  the  enthusiast,  and  then  proceeded  to  acquaint 
her  with  Heubach's  disclosures,  from  which  Schirmwald  appeared  in  his  true  colors.  Her 
confusion  and  remorse  were  indescribable.  With  tears  of  the  deepest  anguish,  she  threw 
herself  on  her  father's  neck,  who  thanked  God  that  his  daughter  was  now  again  restored  to 
him.  Saalburg's  wound,  and  the  delicacy  which  had  induced  him  for  some  time  to  leave  the 
castle,  aflected  her  deeply. 

About  three  months  afterward,  she  requested  her  fiither  to  summon  Saalburg  to  the  castle. 
He  flew  thither  immediately,  on  the  wings  of  hope.  Eleonora  had  laid  aside  all  her  afiecta- 
tion.  **  Saalburg,"  said  she,  with  a  gentle  blush,  as  he  entered, "  you  know  that  I  have  loved ; 
but  I  have  expelled  from  my  heart  the  traitor  who  robbed  me  of  those  feelings  which  ought 
to  have  been  yours.  If  my  heart  has  still  any  value  in  your  eyes,  take  it  with  this  hand,  and 
vrith  it  my  warmest  esteem— my  tenderest  afiection!" 

Saalburg  kissed  the  ofiered  hand  with  delight.  « Eleonora,"  said  he,  « Fortune  has 
lowered  on  me  ence ;  now  I  can  bid  defiance  to  her  frowns."  And  he  pressed  her  to  his 
heart 
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Ob  !  Love  is  like  the  cistuf  flower, 

That  blossoms  for  a  day ; 
Oh !  Love  is  like  the  summer  shower. 

That  sunbeams  kiss  away. 

'T  is  but  a  vrild  delusive  dream, 
Bispersed  by  reason's  power ; 

T  is  but  an  evanescent  gleam 
In  youth's  enchanting  hour. 

Yet,  oh !  't  is  all  we  have  of  bliss, 
A  vision  bright  and  dear, 


As  warm  as  Beauty's  gentle  kias, 
As  transient  aa  her  tear. 


And  woe  be  to  those  lonely  hearts 
That  feel  Love's  fires  decay ; 

The  feathery  flake  the  snow-cloud  darts 
Is  not  more  cold  than  they. 

The  blighted  hope,  the  ruin'd  mind, 

All  darkened  and  o'ercast; 
These  are  the  traces  left  behind 

Where  passion's  storm  baa  past 
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THE   VICTIM. 


I  DO  not  know  that  ever  o*er  my  soul, 
Cdme  so  overwhelmingly  as  now,  the  thought 
I       Of  my  lost  brother's  fate — it  never  struck 
More  thrillingly  the  chords  of  teademess, 
Nor  swept  my  heart-strings  with  a  tone  more  sad. 
I  have  been  sitting  thb  half  hour  agone. 
Alone  and  silently,  beside  the  hearti^. 
Thought-stricken  and  contemplative. — Away 
My  spirit  roamed,  'mid  early  childhood*s  paths, 
Clothed  with  a  feeling  so  intensely  wrought, 
That  it  came  freighted  with  all  memories 
Of  past  and  garnered  grief. — My  brother's  grave ! 
Oh  could  I  visit  the  far  spot,  where  they 
With  whom  he  sojoamed  and  with  whom  he  died 
Consigned  him  to  the  dnst  first— Full  many  a  tinM 
Hath  Autumn  garnished  the  vast  wilderness 
Through  which  he  wandered,  weary,  fhint  and  sad, 
Since  he  departed  from  us ;  1  was  then 
A  boy  of  some  eight  summers,  and  he  had 
Scarce  yet  the  years  of  manhood— stern  decay 
Had  marked  him  for  its  own — but  we  had  hope 
That  fell  disease  might  yield  her  iron  Rrasp, 
And  some  strange  land  restore  him. — He  had  been 
Received  most  kindly  in  a  hr-oS  clime- 
Friendship  and  Love  had  ministered  to  him, 
And  he  had  written  of  his  happy  lot. 
Thus  to  be  gently  cared  for. — But  no  hope 
Seemed  to  inspire  his  chastened  soul,  that  e'er 
He  might  re-visit  his  loved  native  land. 
And  g^oet  again  his  kindred. — Oh !  I  've  seen— 
And  yet  the  memory  lades  not — ^tears  stream  down 
The  care-worn  channels  of  my  mother's  cheek, 
And  the  bright  eyes  of  my  young  sister  dhnmed. 
And  heard  the  sigh  from  anguishnBtricken  breasts, 
When  they  would  learn  his  chastenings. — Then  too  soon* 
He  had  not  written  late— came  in  strange  hand 
The  tidings  of  his  spirit's  flight  away. 
Oh  how  my  spirit  rushes  back  again, 
And  gamers  up  each  saddened  memory, 
That  lingers  round  that  moment — how  the  thought 
Of  that  sad  household  group  of  grief  comes  home 
And  bids  me  weep  once  more— my  father  read 
Aloud  to  thrillmg  ears— his  dying  words. 
•  *•••• 

Oh  £Ate !  how  hard  thy  fiat !  how  his  soul 
While  struggling  vrith  thy  mandate,  must  have  writhed 
And  sickened  at  his  destiny — Oh  ravisher 
Of  every  tender  tie— «ach  bursting  bud 
Of  ibnd  and  dreaming  ecstasy ! — how  false 
In  thy  last  hour  of  triumph,  dostthoa  make 
Thy  victim's  transient  glow — giving  to  eye 
An  emanation  of  new  light  that  seems 
To  speak  of  wakening  vigor— to  the  cheek 
A  glow  all  redolent  of  new-bom  hope. 
And  to  the  lip  its  vermeil  tint  of  youth. 
July.  183Q.  MANFRED. 
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•«  77*c  American  Lounger,^^    By  the  author  of  Lafitte^  Captain  Kyd,  and  oiltcr  tales, 
1  vol.    Lea  and  Blancftard, 

This  neat  little  Tolume,  contains  some  of  the  most  popular  sketches  of  Professor  Ingraharo. 
He  seems  to  be  a  keen  observer  of  the  motives  and  actions  of  men,  and  makes  some 
bold  strokes  at  the  follies  of  the  age.  As  these  are  his  Magazine  articles,  for  the  most  part, 
and  have  many  of  them  been  read  by  our  readers  in  another  dress,  we  dismiss  the  work. 


"  Tlie  Barber  of  Paris"  a  Novel  in  3  vols.    By  Paul  De  Koek,  author  of  « Andrew 
the  Savoyard"  **  Good  Fellow"  Ue,  &c.    Lea  and  Blanehard, 

We  have  given  the  work  an  attentive  perusal,  and  do  not  deem  it  equal  to  the  former 
productions  ef  the  author.  It  is  little  more  than  a  history  of  the  debauches  of  a  certain 
Marquis,  who  is  the  prominent  character ;  and  it  is  written  in  a  strain  of  looseness  of  morals, 
which  must  meet  unmitigated  condemnation.  We  care  not  what  may  be  said  of  the 
mora^  of  the  tale,  when  every  line  is  calculated  to  excite  unholy  emotions;  or  of  the  triumph 
of  virtue,  when  it  must  be  tried  as  by  fire;  and  when  the  very  process  through  which  it  is  to 
pass,  is  not  such  as  should  be  gazed  upon  by  the  eyes  of  modesty  and  virtue.  We  believe  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  denounce  the  book,  and  we  regret  that  any  roan  should  deem  it  profitable 
employment,  to  engage  his  time  in  translating  such  a  work. 


"Nicholas  Nickleby,    No,  11.    Lea  and  Blanehard. 

The  g^iius  of  <*  Box,*'  is  so  universally  admitted  and  appreciated,  that  we  almost  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  in  commendation  of  any  thing  from  bis  pen,  but  as  we 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  freely  to  our  readers,  we  embrace  the  present. 
He  is  undoubtedly,  better  acquainted  with  human  nature  in  all  its  various  shades,  than  any 
writer  of  the  day.  His  works  abound  in  profound  observations  upon  the  motives  of  men, 
and  the  principles  which  prompt  to  action,  and  he  has  a  facility  of  description,  and  a  concep- 
tion of  the  ludicrous,  never  surpassed.  There  is,  too,  a  pathos  in  some  of  his  relations, 
which  moisten  tbe  eye,  and  touch  the  deep  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  search  its  hidden 
springs  of  feeling.  He  is  certainly  better  acquainted  with  human  natare  in  every  shade 
of  wretchedness,  than  any  writer  in  the  language ;  and  pourtrays,  with  a  vividness,  which 
induces  the  supposition,  in  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge,  that  he  has  tasted  the  cup,  the 
bitterness  of  which  he  describes.  In  the  present  number,  he  opens  upon  the  jolly  wights, 
in  a  passage  of  unmingled  sarcasm,  for  the  despicable  littleness  of  attempting  to  anticipate 
the  plot,  and  thus  destroy  the  sale  of  the  works  of  a  laborious,  and  deserving  author.  He 
has  been  misused  himself  in  this  respect,  and  he  evidently  labors  in  the  present  number,  by 
altering  and  confounding  the  plot,  to  bewilder  those  pirates  upon  the  labor  of  Genius.  At 
the  complimentary  supper  of  Mr.  Crummies,  he  thus  expresses  his  detestation,  through  the 
mouth  of  Nicholas : 

**■  It  was  upon  the  whole  a  very  distinguished  party,  for  independently  of  the  lessf'r  theatrical 
lights  who  clustered  on  this  occasion  round  Mr.  8nitlle  Timberry,  there  was  a  literary  gen- 
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tieman  present  who  had  dramatiaed  in  hit  time  two  hundred  and  fortj-eeren  norela  aa  fiut  aa 
they  had  come  oat — aome  of  them  faster  than  thej  had  come  ont — and  -wot  a  literary 
gentleman  in  consequence. 

This  gentleman  sat  on  the  left  hand  of  Nicholas,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  his  friend 
the  African  Swallower,  from  the  bottom  of  the  table,  with  a  high  eulogium  upon  his  fiune 
and  reputation. 

*<  I  am  happy  to  know  a  gentleman  of  such  great  distinction/'  said  Nicholas,  politely. 

«  ^iT,"  replied  the  wit,  <<  you  're  very  welcome,  I  'm  sure.  The  honor  is  reciprocal,  sir, 
as  I  usually  say  when  I  dramatise  a  book.    Did  you  ever  hear  a  definition  of  fiame,  sirl** 

**  I  hsTe  heard  scYeral,"  replied  Nicholas,  with  a  smile.    '*  What  is  yoars  1" 

"When  I  dramatise  a  book,  sir,"  said  the  literary  gentleman,  **//faf V  fSune—for  its 
author." 

**0h,  indeed!"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

"  That 's  fame,  sir,"  said  the  literaiy  gentleman. 

**  So  Richard  Turpin,  Tom  King,  and  Jerry  Abershaw,  have  handed  down  to  fame  the 
names  of  those  on  whom  they  had  committed  their  moat  impudent  robberieal"  aaid 
Nicholas. 

**  I  do  n*t  know  anything  about  that,  sir,"  answered  the  literary  gentleman. 

<*8hakspeare  dramatised  stories  which  had  previously  appeared  in  print,  it  ia  true," 
observed  Nicholas. 

*< Meaning  Bill,  sirl"  said  the  literary  gentleman.  ''So  he  did.  Bill  was  an  adapter, 
certainly,  so  be  was — and  very  well  he  adapted  too— ^-considering." 

'*  I  was  about  to  say,"  rejomed  Nicholas,  *'  that  Shakspeare  derived  some  of  his  plots 
from  old  tales  and  legends  in  general  circulation ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  some  of  the  geo- 
tlemen  of  your  craft  at  the  present  day,  have  shot  very  far  beyond  him — " 

"  You  're  quite  right,  sir,"  interrupted  the  literary  gentleman,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and 
exercising  hb  toothpick.  **  Human  intellect,  sir,  has  progressed  since  his  time — ^is  progressing 
—will  progress — " 

**  Shot  beyond  him,  I  mean,"  resumed  Ninholas, "  in  quite  another  respect,  for,  whercaa  he 
brought  within  the  magic  circle  of  his  genius,  traditions  peculiarly  adapted  for  his  purpose, 
and  turned  familiar  things  into  constellations  which  should  enlighten  the  world  for  ages,  you 
drag  within  the  magic  circle  of  your  dulness,  subjects  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  stage,  and  debase  as  he  exalted.  For  instance,  you  take  the  uncompleted  books  of  living 
authors,  fresh  from  their  hands,  wet  from  the  press,  cut,  hack,  and  carve  them  to  the  powera 
and  capacities  of  your  actors,  and  the  capability  of  your  theatres,  finish  unfinished  works^ 
hastily  and  crudely  vamp  up  ideas  not  yet  worked  out  by  their  original  projector,  but  which 
have  doubtless  cost  him  many  thoughtful  days  and  sleepless  nights ;  by  a  comparison  of 
incidents  and  dialogue,  down  to  the  very  last  word  he  may  have  written  a  fortnight  before, 
do  your  utmost  to  anticipate  his  plot — all  this  without  his  permission,  and  against  his  will ; 
and  then,  to  crown  the  whole  proceeding,  publish  in  some  mean  pamphlet,  an  unmeaning 
farrago  of  garbled  extracts  from  his  work,  to  which  you  put  your  name  as  author,  with  the 
honorable  distinction  annexed,  of  having  perpetrated  a  hundred  other  outrages  of  the  same 
description.  Now,  show  me  the  distinction  between  such  pilfering  as  this,  and  picking  a 
man's  pocket  in  the  street :  unless,  indeed,  it  be,  that  the  legislature  has  a  regard  for  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  and  leaves  men's  brains,  except  When  they  are  knocked  out  by  violence,  to 
take  care  of  themselves." 

<'  Men  must  live,  sir,"  said  the  literary  gentleman,  shragging  his  shoulders. 

<*  That  would  be  an  equally  £ur  plea  in  both  cases,"  replied  Nicholas ;  <*  but  if  you  put  it 
upon  that  ground,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  than,  that  if  I  were  a  writer  of  books,  and 
you  a  thirsty  dramatist,  I  would  rather  pay  your  tavern  score  for  six  months — large  as  it 
might  be — than  have  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  with  you  for  the  humblest  comer  of  my 
pedestal,  through  aix  hundred  generations." 


Several  Literary  Notices  are  crowded  out  of  this  number.  Among  others,  articles  on 
<«The  Writings  of  John  Marshall,  late  Chief  Justice  of  tho  United  Sutes,"  "Sydney 
Clifton,"  **  Sabbath  Recreations,"  by  Miss  Taylor,  dec  dec  Next  month  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  balance  our  account  No  work  can  be  reviewed  unless  received  before  the  30th  of  the 
month. 
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A    LEGEND    OF    THE    MAMMOTH    CAVE. 


BT   OLITBB   OLDFELLOW. 


This  cel^rated  Cave  has  been  the  subject  of  many  a  traveller's  remarks,  and  is  well 
worth  a  visit  from  any  man  who  delights  in  viewing  the  oddities  of  nature.  It  is  situated 
near  Green  River,  Kentucky,  about  130  miles  south-west  of  Lexington.  It  was  formerly  the 
subject  of  much  superstitious  fear,  and  many  a  dark  tale  was  related  by  the  natives,  and  was 
believed  by  the  early  settlers  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  legends,  however,  have  of  late 
years  been  put  to  flight,  by  the  unpoetift  operations  of  the  Glauber  Salts  Miners,  whose  innu- 
merable pits,  give  evidence  of  a  design  to  push  their  inquiries  farther  than  the  truth  of  some 
of  thetse  rusty  legends  would  seem  to  warrant  But  as  my  business  is  not  with  the  dull 
realities  of  the  present  day,  but  with  **The  Hunter's  Legend,"  I  leave  these  plodding  mortals, 
to  delve,  with  their  mineral  poisons,  and  come  at  once  to  '*T/ie  Haunted  Chamber^* 
which  modem  travellers  say  derives  its  appellation,  from  the  repeated  echo  of  its  caverns; 
at  this,  however,  the  schoolboy  shrugs  up  his  shoulJcrs  incredulously,  and  the  young 
beauty  in  toto  denies  it,  as  she  remembers  "the  mummy  girl,*'  found  some  years  since 
in  the  cave,  while  she  rejects  the  forged  tale,  that  the  maiden  was  dressed  in  homely  linsey, 
was  six  feet  long,  and  was  in  all  probability,  the  homely  daughter  of  a  trapper.  To  set  the 
matter  at  rights  between  modem  chroniclers,  and  the  young,  who  despise  their  matter-of-fact 
plainness  of  relation,  I  will  recite  what  I  learned  from  an  old  man,  many  years  since,  while 
on  a  visit  to  the  spot.  <*  Old  Daddy  Herbert,"  is  doubtless  well  remembered  by  the  gray 
beards  of  the  country  round  about  the  Gave,  and  the  truth  of  his  relations  could  no  doubt  be 
corroborated,  had  we  the  leisure  to  hunt  up  the  witnesses. 

There  may  be  those  who  will  laugh  at  the  tale,  as  at  a  legend  revived,  which  has  long 
been  forgotten,  but  it  is  the  testimony  of  a  gray  haired  old  man,  whese  visage  the  sun  of 
eighty  summers  had  browned,  standing  with  one  foot  in  the  grave ;  as  it  were,  upon  the 
isthmus  which  divides  time  from  eternity,  and  as  he  saw  the  rewards  of  virtue  and  truth,  in 
the  world  beyond,  left  this,  his  parting  memento  aad  attestation,  that  it  was  trae. 

Methinks  I  see  him  now,  as  he  sat  upon  the  jutting  rock,  his  pale  brow,  fanned  by  the 
evening  breeze,  and  his  long  silvery  locks  playing  upon  his  shoulders;  his  fine  eye  glistening 
as  he  warmed  in  the  recital,  and  the  tones  of  a  fine  voice,  impaired  by  time,  becoming 
huskier  and  fiunter,  as  he  drew  to  the  conclusion  of  the  melancholy  tragedy. 

I  had  wandered  out,  between  sunset  and  dusk  in  the  evening,  and  found  the  old  man 
sitting  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gave,  with  his  elbow  upon  his  knee,  and  his  chin  resting  upon 
his  hand,  his  pale  and  expansive  brow,  bared  to  the  evening  breeze,  apparantly  wrapped  in 
thought,  or  lost  in  reverie.  He  wss  well  known  in  the  neighborhood,  but  his  retired  and 
hermit-like  life,  and  his  habits  of  abstraction^  caused  him  to  be  regarded  1^  some,  only  ai  a 
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singular,  by  othen  as  partly  an  insane  old  man.  He  obtmded  neither  himself  nor  his  care* 
upon  any,  but  continued  to  pick  up  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  lived  secluded  in  his  hot, 
which  even  then  gave  evidence  of  having  boine  the  pittiiess  storms  of  many  winters.  He  did 
not  notice  my  approach,  and  I  therefore  placed  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  familiarly 
ejaculated,  '-Daddy  Herbert." 

**  Well,  young  man,"  be  returned,  **  sit  down."  And  a  faint  smile  of  recognition  played  Ibr 
a  moment  over  his  features,  but  they  quickly  subsided  into  the  most  melsncholy  expreasioii. 

<'  You  are  not  afraid,"  he  resumed,  after  a  moment's  pause,  «*to  wander  out  by  the  Cave  at 
twilight  1" 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  replied, '*  I  am  pleased  that  I  took  the  walk,  sinee  I  have  been  so  fortunate  «s 
to  meet  you  here." 

**  Most  persons,  young  man,  would  rather  not  meet  me  here  at  this  hour,  though  I  never 
wronged  any ;  but  man  m  of  sO  suspicious  a  nature,  that  when  he  meets  one  who  does  not 
herd  with  his  fellows,  he  at  once  brands  him  as  a  fool  or  a  villain.  Yet,  how  difierent  does 
the  joys  of  society  seem  to  the  eye  of  him,  who  has  ppent  his  life  apart  from  the  busy  scene* 
of  active  life;  who  looks  upon  selfish  man,  in  the  interchange  of  life's  courtesies,  ever 
pursuing  the  one  gn^nd  object,  the  aggrandizement  of  self,  when  he  finds  nothing  toe  low,  ta 
stoop  to,  to  attain  his  ends,  and  no  devise  too  mean,  to  prevent  hb  pressing  it  into  service. 
And  still  more,  how  immeainirably  low,  does  humanity  sink  in  his  estimation,  when  he  finds 
that  the  history  of  one  man,  is  the  history  of  all  men,  that  they  go  on,  jostling  each  other 
in  the  race  fer  the  attainment  of  selfish  ends;  plundering,  lying,  and  cheating  by  turns,  and 
even,  robbing  innocence  of  its  truth,  and  virtue  of  its  charms,  for  the  gratification  of  a  short 
lived  notoriety." 

The  old  man  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  asked,  **  Have  you  a  sister,  young  man  ?" 

I  answered  that  I  had. 

*'  Guard  her  then,  as  the  immediate  jewel  of  your  soul,  and  oh,  above  all  things,  guard 
hor  Irom  the  snares  of  the  spoiler.  Watch,  earnestly  snd  eagerly,  the  bent  of  her  liTections, 
and  when  the  deceiver  approsches  in  the  dissuise  of  a  friend,  tear  the  mask  from  his  hypo- 
crisy, and  the  mantle  from  his  character,  if  you  would  have  happiness  in  this  world,  and  peace 
hereafter." 

I  found  that  the  old  man*s  spirit  was  deeply  touched,  and  that  he  had  unawares  struck  the 
chord  of  his  own  sorrows.  He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  after  a  few  moments  of  deep 
kiience,  during  which  he  apparently  suffered  much,  be  resumed, 

**  I  have  permitted  myself,  young  man,  to  wander  into  the  causes  of  my  own  grief.  I  feel 
that  I  have  but  a  few  years  to  live,  the  blood  courses  but  slowly  through  these  old  veins,  and 
the  story  of  my  wrongs,  and  of  the  sad  fate  of  my  poor  girl,  may,  perhaps,  save  you  or  yours, 
from  a  life  of  sorrow. 

**  My  poor  ghrl,  sir,  lies  in  the  cave  yonder.  I  carried  her  there  with  my  own  hands  when 
she  died.  I  brought  her  many  a  mile  from  the  witnesses  of  her  crime, — no  matter,  air,  when 
we  came  or  when  wa  left.  It  has  been  many  years  now,  the  story  of  her  wrongs  has  been 
forgotten  by  many,  and  nobody  will  dare  to  fathom  the  recesses  where  she  lies.  My  name, 
young  man,  is  not  *St.  Herbert,'  I  have  only  assumed  it  to  hide  my  history;  there 
are  but  few  surviving,  however,  who  could  trace  the  connection,  and  I  shall  confide 
sufficiently  in  you,  to  suppose,  that  you  will  not  attempt  a  revelation  till  my  death,  of  what  I 
shall  now  relate." 

I  promised  most  implicitly,  and  the  old  man  proceeded  with  his  story. 

^  I  lived  with  my  wife  and  daughter,  in  the  thriving  little  titwn  of  L .     With  some 

money,  though  not  of  itself  a  competency,  I  contrived,  by  active  and  honest  industry  in  my 
business,  to  keep  pace  with  my  more  genteel  neiglibors,  and  was  supposed  by  many  of  them 
to  be  actually  wealthy.  Among  thoje  who  had  formed  this  opinion,  was  Charles  Barton,  the 
son  of  the  must  wealthy  individual  of  the  place.  He  was  a  young  man  of  good  person  and 
engaging  manners,  and  altogether  of  a  fine  exterior.  He  might  be  said  to  have  been 
remarkable  for  manly  beauty.  His  full  dark  eye  and  fine  open  forehead,  shaded  with  ki-< 
black  glossy  hair ;  with  a  complexion,  sufiiciently  brunette  not  to  be  eOeminste,  and  his 
cheeks  always  tinged  with  the  rose's  hue,  rendered  him  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  young 
ladies  of  the  village.  I  believe  he  might  have  had  his  choice,  and  there  were  many  worthy 
girls  to  choose  from.  Bat  in  aa  evil  hoar,  he  set  his  hesrt  upon  my  child,  who  was  then  in 
her  sixteenth  summer. 

**  How  shall  a  father  describe  her  ?  She  was  just  blooming  into  womanhood,  her  fine 
auburn  curls,drooped  like  golden  ringlets  about  her  shoulders,  wnich  weie  exquisitely  rouiuWd. 
her  deep  blue  eye  waa  as  liijuid  as  water,  and  melted  you  even  while  it  gaxed  upon  you. 
Her  laugh  was  all  joyousness,  and  altogether  girlish,  she  was  in  the  freshness  of  her 
ywaSh  and  beauty,  with  her  full,  red,  saucy  lip,  and  roanded,  peach* like  cheek.    She  was  all 
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thai  the  poet  might  Jream  of,  or  tbe  moit  fa^idious  desire  to  love.  Sbr  was  the  image  vf  her 
•ainted  mother,  who  died  before  her,  and  who,  thank  heaven,  never  knew  her  fate. 
Pardon,  young  air,  the  garrulity  of  an  old  man,  and  fonnve  the  freedom  in  which  he  beslowa 
lua  colors,  while  painting  tbe  portrait  She  was  all  that  this  old  heart  dt  8ire<l  to  love,  all  that 
these  old  eyes,  desired  to  look  upon.  She  was  tbe  son  of  my  existence,  and  had  been  left  by 
heaven  to  cheer  my  remaining  days.  But,  ah,  the  flower  was  nipt  in  its  freshness.  A  canker 
was  at  the  root,  and  I  saw  it  not, — and  even  whilo  I  gazed  upon  its  rich  leaves,  expanding  to 
the  snn,  they  fell  withered  at  my  feet 

^^  Why  should  I  go  into  the  minutie,  or  tell  the  steps,  by  which  she  was  undone  1  It  is 
miificicnt  to  know  that  he  conquered.  Tbe  moment  tbe  villain  found  that  wealth  was  not 
her  dowry,  he  determined  to  despoil  her  of  all  that  she  possessed,  which  was  worth  livhig  to 
preserve,  that  could  add  worth  to  her  charms,  or  could  render  her  lovely  in  tbe  eyes  of  her 
old  father.  But  the  vengenoce  due  his  crime,  I  meeted  out  to  him.  MethinkR  I  see 
him  now,  in  the  dark  chamber  of  that  Cave,  kneeling  f«r  mercy  before  an  infuriated  and  a 
wronged  old  man.  Ah !  I  griped  him  with  the  tiger's  grasp.  Did  ho  escape  snel  Did  ho 
make  me  believe  that  he  came  on  a  vi^it  to  tbe  Cave,  knowing  not  of  its  contents  1  Villain 
that  he  was,  let  bia  blood  cry  for  an  avenger,  and  may  his  ghost  shriek  in  the  oars  of  tbe 
fearful  in  that  dark  cavern,  *The  Haunted  Chamber !'  Ha !  let  him  stslk  there.  Let  his  dead 
eyes  plead  for  mercy.  No!  by  Heaven  !'*  The  old  man  started  to  his  feet,  his  eyes  flashed 
6re,  his  frame  seemed  to  stretch  in  its  height  and  his  breast  to  dilate,  he  raised  his  arm  to 
heaven  and  muttered,  a  vow,  and  then,  without  deigninir  mo  a  look,  started  into  the  woods. 

Poor  old  man !  I  afterward  learned  that  be  died  suddenly,  and  some  said  craze4,  of  this, 
however,  I  never  could  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood.  Yet,  I  never  hear  of  the  *■  Mammoth 
Cave,'*  and  of  the  **  Trapper's  Daughter,"  found  wrapped  in  its  dark  dungeon  room,  in 
coarse  Kentucky  cloth ;  but  I  wonder  whether  the  old  man  was  not  actually  crazed  when 
he  told  the  story,  and  whether  in  some  of  his  rambles  in  tbe  Cave,  he  had  not  met  the 
mummy,  carefully  deposited  in  its  hiding  place.  The  best  authorities  declare,  that  the 
mummy  when  found  was  at  least  six  feet  long,  which  sadly  conflicts  with  tbe  old  man*s 
account  of  the  beautiful  victim.    Yet  there  are  many  who  remember  the  sodden  departure 

of  a  person  from  the  village  of  L ,  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  maiden,  \iho  appeared 

to  be  rapidly  sinking  in  a  decline. 
Philailelpbis.  Aof  ott  10(b,  1839. 
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Oh  !  tell  me  not  of  brighter  lands,  or  sunny  climes  away, 
Where  morning  winds  breathe  low  as  lutes,  and  sephyrs  ever  play, 
And  streamlets  murmur  pleasantly,  and  all  is  gay  and  fair; 
Oh !  tell  me  not  of  brighter  lands — I  care  not  to  be  there. 

They  sing  of  homes  in  verdant  isles  upon  a  tranquil  sea, 
Where  sylph-like  f.>rms  at  even  dance  beneath  the  citmn  tree. 
And  dark-eyed  beauties  whiftper  love,  and  sooth  the  brow  of  care. 
And  life  is  like  a  marriage  feast — I  care  not  to  be  there. 

Oh !  tell  me  not  of  eastern  climes  where  rich  acacias  Mow, 
And  perfume  floats  on  every  breeze,  and  fountains  tinkle  low, 
Tbe  bulbul  warbles  to  its  mate  beside  tbe  sur-lit  streams. 
And  love  smiles  on  us  all  the  day,  and  whispers  in  our  dreams. 

Oh!  ten  me  not  of  brighter  lands,  though  Houris  from  the  fkies 
Should  charm  us  there  to  soft  repose  beneath  their  love-lit  eyes. 
Or  woo  us  in  their  Eden  bowers  to  linger  by  their  side. 
Breathing  their  vows  like  fiury  songs  upon  a  moonlit  tide. 

Oh !  tell  roe  not  of  other  lands,  I  have  on«  brighter  still ; 
And  dear  to  me  is  every  wood,  and  stream,  and  v^le,  and  hill; 
But  dearer  far  the  smiling  home  where  still  I  love  to  be. 
For  one  low  voice,  and  dark,  deep  eye  are  all  tht  world  to  me. 
AmgUL  IWi,  18».  CUILULE3. 
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Thv  purple  shade  of  twilight  was  deepening  in  the  halmy  air,  as  I  wandered  out  beneath 
the  tall  old  trees,  to  the  violet  bank,  whereon  I  was  wont  to  rest  after  the  toils  of  the  day 
were  over.  Beautifal,  almost  beyond  description,  was  the  scene  around ;  and  the  quiet  was 
undisturbed  even  by  tbe  rippling  of  a  gentle  stream,  upon  whose  lair  bosom  already  shone 
the  brightness  of  the  first  star  of  evening. — As  I  looked  abroad  upon  the  calm  loveliness — on 
the  dark  forest,  in  whose  shadows  the  very  breezes  seemed  to  repose, — on  the  broad  sky 
above,  in  which  a  solitary  cloud  appeared  motionless,  as  if  g;azing  with  lingering  love  upon 
the  b«iuty  beneath,— it  seemed  to  me  ss  if  Nature,  kneeling  in  adoration  beneath  the  eye  of 
Jehovah,  had  commanded  silence  in  all  her  courts ! 

Here,  apart  from  communion  with  man,  or  the  great  world,  I  thought  with  contempt  upon 
the  objects  which  engage  the  pursuit  of  so  many  of  our  race.  I  wondered  if  ever  circum- 
stances would  produce  such  a  revulsion  in  my  own  feelings  as  to  permit  my  attention  to  tw 
thus  engrossed.  And  as  I  pondered  on  what  might  be  my  fate  in  life,  gradually  and  uncon- 
sciously, a  gentle  slumber  took  possession  of  my  senses;  for  I  was  weaiy,  and  unable  to  resist 
the  lulling  influences  of  the  scene. 

The  shade  of  evening  was  upon  my  brow  as  I  slept,  but  in  my  dream  I  looked  upon  a 
lovely  sunrise,  softer  and  more  golden  in  its  radiance  than  the  light  of  waking  day,  and  my 
step  was  upon  a  path,  which  I  luiew  was  that  of  life.  Flowers  were  about  my  way,  brilliant 
and  pure  as  the  thou|hts  of  an  angol ; — lofiy  trees  towering  to  the  skies,  with  foliage  ahining 
and  spotless  as  an  emeraAdt  waved  their  branches  in  the  ambrosial  air,  nuking  a  sound  like 
the  sweet  laughter  of  joyous  spirits ;  and  oh !  beyond  all  expression,  was  the  melody  thrilling^ 
the  air  around  me,  now  rising  like  a  triumph-strain,  and  anon  melting  away  with  a  fainter 
cadence,  like  a  seraph's  sigh,  full  of  eztatie  bliss. 

Then  while  I  looked  abroad,  gladness  and  pride  filled  my  heart,  as  though  for  me  all  this 
loveliness  was  prepared, — for  mif  gratification  did  the  flowers  pour  their  incense  upon  the 
breeze, — for  my  ear  alone  was  the  harmony  arising  from  all  lapsing  waves,  and  gushing 
waterfalki,— for  me  did  the  light,  that  was  like  the  smile  of  Jehovah,  mi»  visible  all  beautiful 
objects! 

So  absorbed  was  I,  gazing  upon  the  glories  around  me,  diat  I  was  unoonscioiis  of  the 
approach  of  a  female  form,  until  the  sweet  sound  of  her  voice  awakened  me  from  my  reverie. 
The  fresh  roses  of  May  were  garlanded  about  her  fair  brow,  but  a  richer  glow  was  upon  her 
cheeks,  aiid  a  more  dewy  freshness  on  her  smiling  li|is.  With  her  silken  hair  falling  like 
light  around  her  beautiful  head,  and  bare,  dazzling  shoulders— rich  jewels  flashing  on  her 
white  arms,  and  an  azure  robe  floating  round  her  graceful  figure,  i^e  presented  a  vision 
lovelier  than  I  had  ever  imagined.  With  a  smile  like  that  of  morning,  ahe  invited  me  to  her 
bowers.  There,  she  said,  was  no  sighing  or  sorrow,  but  from  rosy  dawn  to  stany  night,  all 
was  joy.    So  I  gave  my  hand  to  Pleasure,  and  entered  with  her,  the  realm  of  Enchantment. 

From  these  domains  the  light  of  the  sun  was  almost  entirely  excluded.  Soft  and  shadowy 
was  the  radiance  throwing  a  mysterious  charm  o*er  every  scene.  Harps,  as  if  swept  by  fiuiy 
fingers,  mingled  their  harmonious  tones  with  those  of  unseen  minstrels,  whose  songs  told  of 
unalloyed  transports.  Ambrosial  wines  steeped  the  senses  in  delightful  forgetfulness.  Here 
I  thought  I  must  be  forever  happy ;  but  after  I  bad  wandered  through  the  brightest  scenes, 
and  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  every  delight  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  Pleasure  to  bestow,  I 
found  myself  unsatisfied.    The  noble  capabilities  of  my  nature  called  for  higher  objects. 

Tho  fresh  morning  of  my  existence  had  already  passed,  when  my  footsteps  left  the  last 
bower  of  Pleasure.  Once  more  the  light  of  day  was  around  me,  glorious  in  its  meridian 
splendor.  But  I  had  not  proceeded  far  on  my  pathway,  ere  the  form  of  Ambition  met  roe. 
Like  the  sound  of  a  silver  trumpet  was  his  voice  to  my  delighted  ear.  HU  tower,  he  said* 
reached  a  heaven  of  beauty ;  far  above  the  cloud  and  the  storm  were  its  glittering  turrets. 
There  I  should  control  the  stars  in  their  high  orbits  of  glory,  and  cause  them  to  keep  their 
silent  vigils  forever  over  the  mount  He  promised  the  world  for  my  empire,  and  mankind  for 
my  sulijects!    And  I,  fool  that  I  was,  listened,  and  believed.    At  the  luminous  shrine  of 
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Fftme,  ptfted  I  the  noondaj  of  life.  Bat  Ambitioii  was  a  false  prepbet,  and  biltor  were  mj 
«|»i>raidiDge  aa  I  fled  from  hia  pretence,  with  hit  mocking  laughter  ringing  in  my  eara. 

Tken  entered  I  the  Temple  of  Luxury,  walking  over  floors  of  the  purest  gold,  leaning 
against  pillars  composed  of  the  most  precious  stones,  and  inhaling  the  firagrance  of  the  most 
cosUj  exotics.  In  the  lofty  dome  a  sun  and  stars,  skilfully  formed  of  the  roost  brilliant 
diamonds,  reflected  the  lustre  of  a  thousand  chandeliers.  But  long  in  this  splendid  abode  I 
did  not  remain.  The  blending  colore  in  the  west  announced  the  approach  of  the  descending 
san.  I  wandered  on,  musing  over  the  events  of  my  past  life.  I  tnrned  with  disgust  from  the 
enervating  influences  of  Pleasure^with  sorrow  I  remembered  the  most  precious  moments 
employed  in  the  pursuit  of  Faroe,  and  surveyed  with  surprise,  the  delight  experienced  for  a 
short  time  in  the  Temple  of  Luxury.  The  sun  was  fast  declining.  I  had  apent  my  life  in 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  alas,  how  vainly ! — and  it  waa  now  almost  at  its  dose.  A  vague 
dread  came  over  me.  My  aoul  was  troubled,  and  I  cried  aloud  in  my  anguish.  Then 
the  voice  of  Truth  instructed,  and  the  sweet  counsels  of  Religion  soothed  me.  Then  I  knew 
that  I  did  not  exist  for  myself  alone— but  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  that  the  happiness  of 
every  living  being  consisted  In  obeying  the  will  of  its  Creator. 

Then  heard  I  of  the  upper  and  better  world,  and  as  I  listened,  I  felt  an  immortal  energy 
stirring  within  me,  and  knew  the  power  of  a  mind  which  waa  an  emanation  from  Omnipo- 
tence. I  longed  for  a  knowledge  of  all  the  sublime  and  mysterious  splendors  of  eternity.  I 
looked  upon  earth  as  the  grave  of  disappointed  hopes— on  life  as  a  seiies  of  delighted  expecta- 
tions. And  what  was  Death,  but  the  unfolding  of  the  gatea  of  Heaven  1  The  unveiliog  of 
en  infinite  majesty  1  The  key  that  opened  the  portals  of  eternal  glory ! — I  saw  the  bowers 
of  Pleasure  fading  in  the  twilight;  the  lofiy  turrets  of  Ambition*s  tower  reflected  the  last 
beam  of  parting  day, — the  Temple  of  Luxury  ceased  to  shine.  But  lo !  far  brighter  than  the 
san,  a  lovely  radiance  flaahed  over  the  ample  sky.  I  gazed  on  angelic  forms,  whose 
resplendent  plumes  glancing  in  the  light  reflected  ita  brilliance.  Berapbic  meledy,  to  which 
all  earthly  harmony  was  discord,  thrilled  my  ravished  senses.  Briffbter  and  still  brighter 
frew  the  gush  of  light — louder  and  yet  louder  the  exulting  strains !  Earth  grew  dim  beneath 
me— heaven  appeared  above.  Onward  and  upward  was  my  course.  I  gained  the  celestial 
arch.  The  aentinel  angel  smiled  as  I  uttered  Jesus  for  roy  watchword !  The  crown  of 
immortality  was  upon  my  brow.  Joy  was  my  portion — glory  my  reward.  And  I  knew  that 
joy  was  everlasting  and  thai  glory  unfading! 

Thus  ended  my  vision,  and  when  I  looked  out  upon  the  real  worid  once  more,  the  stars 
were  all  looking  down  upon  me,  and  the  moon  seemed  to  have  cast  her  crown  upon  the 
waters  at  my  feet  8o  I  arose  and  entered  my  home,  but  with  a  slow  step,  thinking  over  the 
events  pourtrsyed  in  my  dream.  And  I  said  within  roy  heart,  it  is  a  true  picture,  and  I  will 
gather  wisdom  from  its  meaning.  For  since  I  know  that  the  objecu  of  earth  are  unsatisfying 
nod  its  pleasures  fleeting,  I  will  not  waste  my  precious  moments  in  their  porsoiL  Even 
were  the  certainty  mine,  that  at  latt  the  tender  promiaes  of  Religion  should  console  my 
wearied  spirit  it  were /bi/y  not  sooner  to  seek  the  only  source  of  true  happiness; — ^and  oh ! 
what  worse  than  madness,  -without  that  certainty,  to  bestow  a  mementos  attention  on  the 
shadow,  while  the  substance  might  be  gliding  from  my  grasp.  £.  H.  8. 

PbiUddphta.  Julr  IStb,  1899. 
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BT   XISS   XVOEITB    D.   ST.  BXBBEllT. 


YoB  Starry  worlds — how  calmly  bright 
7*hey  move  along  the  sky  1 

Pesris  in  the  coronal  of  night, 
They  sparkle  upon  high. 

Bright  islands  of  the  upper  deep, 
How  brilliantly  they  glow  t 

Like  diamonds  ocean  eaglea  weep, 
They  gem  yon  aea  of  anew, 
ftvrsl  Mooot,  J  sly,  1830. 


What  angel  feet  the  fielda  have  trod. 
That  glitter  on  their  sides  1 

To  reach  the  throne  of  light— where  God- 
Eternally  abidea  1 

Who  would  not  die  to  walk  with  them, 

A  aplrit  pure  as  light. 
The  pearl  bespangled  diadem, 

Upon  the  brow  of  night. 


9* 


FORGET    ME    NOT. 


BT   C^TBAEIKS   ll«  WATBEMAT. 


FoBGET  ME  iroT,  wheii  thon  art  ladlj  roving, 
By  the  old  hionU  we  used  to  tread  of  yore, 
Tho'  the  dear  soenea,  the  early  loved,  and  loving. 
Shall  aee  do  more. 


Forget  me  not,  when  thon  art  lowly  kneeling, 
And  thy  pure  thoughts  are  sadly  breath'd*  in  prayer. 
Let  memory's  spirit  form,  aroand  thee  stealing. 
Picture  me  there. 

Oh!  if  thon  knewest  how  my  sad  heart  yearneth, 
But  to  be  with  thee  in  those  haunts  again. 
How  vunly,  for  what  never  more  returneth, 
It  doth  complain; 

Could*st  thou  but  see  the  eye,  that  for  thee  weepeth. 
Note  the  pale  cheek,  grow  paler,  day  by  day, 
Mark  the  bow*d  spirit,  that  still  fondly  keepeth 
Its  dreams  for  aye; 

Tlftiu  would*8t  not  soon  forget  me,  tho'  no  morrow 
May  6nd  us  lingering  by  each  other's  side. 
Still  will  I  strive,  hope's  rainbow  tints  to  borrow, 
My  woes  to  hide. 

Yes,  thou  wilt  think  of  her,  whose  heart  was  broken^ 
Whose  early  hopes,  like  leaves  before  the  blast 
Were  rudely  scattered,— and  no  cheering  token 
Around  them  cast 

Like  to  a  joyous  hark,  thro*  seas  careering, 
Leap'd  my  glad  bosom,  lit  by  one  bright  ray 
Till  clouds  grew  round,  the  beacon  disappearing. 
And,  where  were  they  I 

A  stoftn  tOBs'd  Bark,  by  rude  winds  6erce1y  driven, 
And  a  wreck'd  heart,  upon  life's  Ocean  wave. 
Their  Anchorage^tbs  blue  eternal  heaven. 

Won,  thro'  the  grave. 

Thou  knowest  well,  the  heavy  ills  that  press  me, 
Thou  knowest  all  my  sad,  and  chequer'd  lot, 
And,  tho*  no  more  on  earth,  I  shall  caress  thee^ 
Forget  me  not! 
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^BmXXT   IHMiT  t  ITOftT  JkT  TBB  BDITem  9  TABLB. 


Sip.    **  Wbeo  win  the  fool  come  afeinr* 

Siwi,    **  Adod,  taj  lord.*'  T^tm^vf  <if  tk»  Skrnf. 


**  Mifttit,'*  thoiited  thfl  servaDt  girl,  with  a  peeuliar  naitl  tmog,  from  the  foot  of  the 
eDtry  stair-case. 

«  We-e-el,"  whistled  a  shrill  Toice  over  the  third  story  bannisterf  • 

<*  There  's  a  gea'lmah  here/'  responded  the  Hebe. 

^'A  gentlemaa!  Good  heavens,  what  gentlemaDt*'  answered  the  shrill  voice,  sinking 
into  a  whisper. 

'*  The  gen'lman  with  the  lots  o*  gold  chains,''  and  with  this  very  elegant  and  pictoretiqae 
description  the  slip-shod  girl  shuffled  into  the  kitchen. 

''Ob!  mercy,  Mr.  Augustus  Townsend  here,  and  I  in  such  a  trim — the  footman  out 
too-^that  slatternly  thing  to  wait  on  the  door — it 's  so  shocking  if  he  heard  her — dear,  dear 
me,  what  shall  I  do  1"  and  th&  slouchy  maiden  aunt,  looked  woftilly  at  her  dishabille,  and 
then  in  a  perfect  agony  rushed  tnmultuonsly  into  her  room. 

Meanwhile  the  cause  of  all  this  hubbub  sat  in  the  parlor,  complacently  regarding  himself 
19  the  mirror  that  stretched  to  the  ceiling  opposite  him.  He  was  a  tall,  lean,  lathy  looking 
gentleman,  drensed  in  a  suit  of  glossy  black  cloth,  with  a  buff  vest,  crossed  by  two  enor» 
moos  gold  chains,  one  having  a  watch  and  the  other  an  eye-glass  pendsnt  thereto.  He 
wore  a  huge  signet  ring,  and  a  breast-pin  of  astounding  size ;  and  carried  a  thin,  whalebone 
cane,  fastened  by  another  chain  to  his  wrist.  His  shiny  black  hair  was  disposed  in  pe|t 
curls  adown  his  face,  and  a  pair  of  singularly  glossy  whiskers  vegetated  across  his  face,  much 
like  the  cherubims  wings  that  in  the  ok)  pictures  overshsdow  the  ark.  8nch  was  Mr.  Augustus 
Townsend.  He  was,  and  had  been  for  twenty  years,  a  perfect  lady's  man..  He  was  always 
proposing  a  pio-nic,  fishing  party,  morning  ride,  evening  promenade,  or  some  other  equally 
phikMophical  and  intellectual  means  of  delighting  the  ladies.  He  was  consequently  Uie 
great  idol  of  matronly  widows,  old  young  ladies,  and  mothers  with  ten  ugly  unmarried 
danghters.  Was  a  moonlight  party  got  ap— Mr.  Augustus  Townsend  was  sure  to  be  there. 
Did  the  Lady's  United  Philosophical  and  Geological  Lyceum,  make  an  excursion  to  the 
mari-pits,-»Mr.  Augustus  Townsend,  was  chief  marshal  of  the  day.  Was  a  benefit  baU 
ilarted,  or  a  charitable  concert  projected. — Mr.  Augustus  Townsend  vrm  a  director,  sold  the 
tickets,  wrote  the  newspaper  pufif,  and  saw  to  getting  the  ladies  seats  on  the  night  of  the 
performance.  **Dear  soul !"  as  his  admirers  would  say,  <<hewas  killing  himself  for  the 
public  good."  The  only  thing  he  did  not  join  in  was  the  Bachelor's  Ball ;  and  of  that  he 
had  a  perfect  horror.  **  The  most  preposterous  and  astonishing  insult  to  the  sex,"  was  his 
phrase,  <«  ever  heard  of— The  Bachelor's  Ball  1" 

But  as  he  grew  older  his  popularity— sincnilar  fact! — waned  rapidly  with  the  ladies.  In 
vain  he  sighed,  wrote  soimets  for  weekly  papers,  and  even  onoe  shone  In  a  monthly 
magazine, — in  vain  he  became  more  finical  in  dreas,  added  to  his  assortment  of  jewelry, 
and  made  his  whiskers  more  soul^killiog  than  before  The  young  beauties  began  to 
whisper  about  grey  haira,  and  even  tittered  at  him  behind  his  back.  He  saw  his  star 
vras  waning,  and  determined  to  marry  while  his  popularity  still  lingered  among  a  few.  Miss 
Angelina  Tomatoes  was  the  angel  of  his  dreams.  He  resolved  to  carry  her  by  the  *<  coup 
de  main,**  of  an  excursion  on  the  Wissahickon. 

The  door  opened  and  Miss  Angelina  Tomatoes  swam  into  the  room.  She  was  only 
thirty-eight;  but  who  wants  a  wife  without  experience  1     Besides  she  was  worth  thirty 
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thomand  dollan,  and  though  Mr.  Aagustos  Townfead  did  not  admire  her  iot  thia,  and 
though  be  had  Towed  that  he  would  never  marry  for  lucre,  yet  hy  a  singular  coincidence,  he 
had  always  happened  to  fall  in  love  with  heiresses.  With  the  sweetest  simper  she  extended 
the  two  first  fingers  of  her  hand  to  the  bowing  and  complimenting  Aognstns.  He  was 
delighted^so  frank. 

They  slid  into  conversation.  Balls,  concerts,  operas,  benefits,  and  charity  fiurs,  beguiled 
their  proper  time,  and  then  Mr.  Augustus  Townsend  in  his  most  winning  way,  broadied  the 
subject  of  the  contemplated  pic-nic 

**  What  la !  to  the  Mfissahickon,  Mr.  Townsend,  oh !  it  will  be  so  enchanting !" 

**  Delightful  scenery,  blissful  retreats  !*'  echoed  tbe  gentleman  in  a  rhapsody. 

*<  Oh !  I  'm  in  raptures!"  said  the  lady,  though  she  forgot  to  add  whether  with  the  gentle- 
man, the  pio-nic,  or  the  Wissahickon. 

**  Tour  fine  sensibilities  are  bewitching,"  breathed  Mr.  Aagustos  Townsend  in  his  most 
subduing  tone. 

«  Oh !  la !  Mr.  Townsend,"  said  the  lady,  holding  her  fan  up  to  her  face  and  looldng 
**  go  on,"  as  plainly  as  maiden  aunt  ever  looked  it  Mr.  Augustus  Townsend  did  not  answer, 
but  he  laid  his  hand  gallantly  on  his  heart,  and  looked — oh!  such  a  look.  It  went  to 
Miss  Angelina's  soul.  It  thrilled  her  with  a  new  and  strange  feeling.  From  that  honr  her 
▼irgin  affections  were  irretrievably  lost. 

For  the  next  week  all  was  bustle  and  preparation  with  Miss  Angelina  Tomatoes,  for 
having  been  voted,  at  a  meeting  of  the  intended  raralisers,  the  lady  patroness  of  the  day, 
she  spent,  with  the  most  praiseworthy  ardor,  one  whole  hour  for  three  consecutive  mornings, 
in  debating  with  the  cook  what  would  be  most  proper  to  provide  for  the  occasion.  At 
last  after  great  deliberation  every  thing  was  arranged,  that  distinguished  individual  deigning 
to  assert,  that  "  sich  a  cold  snap  had  never  been  at  the  Vissyhickum  afore."  Nor  was  her 
mistress  less  satisfied  with  the  result  of  her  profound  enquiries.  She  divided  her  reflections 
with  great  impartiality,  between  Mr.  Augustus  Townsend  and  the  pic-nic  dinner,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  rewarded  her,  in  recuning  to  her 
praiseworthy  conduct. 

At  last  the  long  wished  for  day  arrived.  The  morning  was  ushered  in  by  a  cloudless  sky. 
At  an  early  hour  the  party  had  assembled  at  tbe  bouse  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the  widowed 
brother-in-law  of  the  maiden  aunt.  They  presented  a  notable  appearance,  as  the  bowed 
window  shutters,  the  four  carriages  waiting  at  the  door,  and  a  group  of  gentlemen  gathered 
upon  the  steps,  gave  it  altogether  a  very  lugubrious  look,  as  of  a  funeral  about  to  start.  In 
fteict,  by  one  of  nature's  freaks,  two  undertakers,  at  this  moment,  happening  to  run  against 
each  other  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  way,  stopped  and  mutually  congratulated  each  other 
upon  the  pleasing  mortality  abroad,  as  evidenced  by  the  scene  before  them. 

Meanwhile,  after  great  deliberation,  the  pic-ntcs  packed  themselves  in  the  four  carriages, 
and  amid  a  general  shout  of  the  seven  little  boys  who  looked  on,  were  whirled  off  from  the 
door  towsrd  Fair  Mount,  where  they  were  to  enter  a  boat  and  proceed  by  water  to  tbe  Wis- 
sahickon— the  servants  meeting  them  there  at  the  proper  hour  with  the  collation  and  tbe 
wines.  Besides  Mr.  Augustus  Townsend  and  Miss  Angelina,  there  was  Miss  Hart  and  her 
dear  friend  Miss  Wright,  besides  several  other  interesting  and  fascinating  young  ladies,  who 
wore  their  hair  in  curis,  looked  sentimental,  and  laughed  very  loud.  Then  for  the  gentlemen, 
there  was  Mr.  Johnson  and  Adolphus  St.  Herbert,  with  two  or  three  more  of  like  elegant 
names  and  demeanor.  One  bright,  blue-eyed  creature,  whose  eyes  danced  merrily  as  she 
spoke,  and  who  seemed  half  amused  at  every  thing  ar.'>und  her  was  also  there.  But  she  was 
a  stranger  in  the  city.  Perhaps  the  most  quiet  gentleman  of  the  eorpt^  whose  dark  eye 
wandered  oft  and  ardently  to  the  fiice  of  Anne  Estelle,  was  conscteus  of  other  reasons  for 
joining  the  party  than  the  pleasures  of  a  pio-nic 

They  reached  Fair  Mount  It  was  a  glorious  day  in  June,  and  the  sun  streamed  down  on 
the  fresh  earth  from  a  cloudless  sky,  as  it  might  have  done  in  Eden  before  our  first  parents 
had  brought  sin,  and  shame,  and  misery  into  the  worid.  The  scenery  looked  more  besutifal 
'  than  ever,  for  improvement  bad  not  then  desolstcd  Lemon  Hill,  and  the  leafy  woods  still 
covered  its  sides,  and  skiited  the  edge  of  tbe  calm,  transparent  water  that  now  slept  in  tbe 
quiet  sunshine,  or  now  curled  and  sparkled  in  the  morning  breexe.  All  was  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful. The  boat  swung  on  the  tide,  and  her  gallant  streamers  fluttered  in  the  wind.  The 
swift  swallows  skimmed  the  wave,  or  darted  like  arrows  upward  to  the  sky.  The  mellow 
sound  of  a  distant  bom  floated  down  the  river  with  its  raried  echoes,  and  anon  the  hum  of 
the  distant  city,  swelled  like  a  faint  murmur  from  afar. 

**  Did  you  ever  row,  Mr.  Stratton  V  patronisingly  enquired  Mr.  Augustus  Townsend, 
who  as  procurer  of  tbe  boat,  which  he  had  borrowed  from  a  friend,  was  voted  coxswain  nenu 

CSfl. 
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**  A  litUe,*'  WM  the  quiet  aoftwer. 

**  Ah !  then  you  wUi  laj  me  under  paiticular  oUigations  if  you  will  tike  that  starboard 
oar/'  and  be  pointed  conaequeutially  to  the — wrong  tide. 

**  Certainly/'  said  Stratton,  wiih  a  sopproased  soiile,  taking  the  seat  pointed  out 

**Mr.  Johnson — ^you  will,  if  you  please,  appropriate  the  next  oar,"  pompously  continoed 
Augustus. 

*<  I — I — betieve — I  'm  not  very— expert  at — rowing,"  stammered  out  Mr.  Johnson. 

'*  But,  my  dear  sir,  my  dear  sir,  permit  me  to  insist  on  your  trying — the  ladies,  you  know» 
like  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  ha !  ha!" 

With  a  raeful  countenance  Mr.  Johnson  sat  down,  and  Stratton  having  volunteered  to 
instruct  him,  he  made,  while  the  rest  were  embarking,  sundry  astonishing  and  most  wonder- 
ful evolutions  with  his  sweep  on  the  adjacent  landing. 

After  considerable  mode^,  many  well  managed  screams,  and  a  deal  of  well-feigned  fear 
on  the  part  of  the  ladies,  and  of  Miss  Angelina  Tomatoes  especially,  the  party  found 
themselves  all  comfortably  stowed  away  in  the  boat,  the  Isdies  seated  in  the  stem  sheets  with 
Mr.  Townsend  in  their  midst,  manfully  grasping  the  tiller  ropes,  and  the  rest  of  the  gentle- 
men ranged  each  at  an  oar  along  the  narrow  barge,  waiting  eagerly,  like  grey-hounds  in  the 
slip,  to  start 

^  Cast  off!"  thundered  Mr.  Augustus  Townsend,  majestically  waving  his  band ;  and  the 
slender  boat,  yielding  to  the  current,  slowly  swung  round  into  the  stream. 

"Toss!"  shouted  the  captain. 

•<Tosa  whatV  ruefully  asked  Mr.  Johnson. 

*<  Do  as  I  do,"  whispered  6tratton;  and  fixing  bis  eye  on  the  kind  adviser,  the  perplexed 
Johnson  copied,  with  inimitable  exactness  and  rapidity,  every  motion  Stratton  made.  Yon 
might  have  thought  him  the  shadow  of  his  teacher. 

**Now  gentlemen!"  slowly  said  Augustus,  wishing  to  gain  time  to  recollect  the  next 
order,  which  he  had  learnt  by  rote  that  morning  from  a  book  his  friend  had  furnished,  but 
which  in  the  excitement  of  hU  responsible  situation  he  had  since  forgotten,  **  now  gentlemen," 
and  he  looked  authoritative,  and  elevated  his  voice,  **now  gentlemen,  you  moy — may," 
trying  in  vain  to  remember  what  to  say,  and  at  last  forced,  instead  of  shouting,  "  Board,"  to 
bolt  out  the  base  Saxon,  *'Drop  your  oars," — and  splash  they  went  into  the  water. 

**  Oh !  mercy — horror — we  're  going  over  the  fall !"  shrieked  Angelina,  in  her  abriUest 
tones.  "  Oh !  Mr.  Townsend,  save  us,  save  us !"  and  she  raised  her  eyes  tenderly  to  that 
gentleman's  iace,  and  looked  the  very  picture  of  weak,  confiding  woman.  What  a  touching 
sight! 

Every  one  who  has  been  at  Fair  Mount,  knows  that  the  dam  which  erosses  the  river,  ter- 
minates on  the  city  side  at  the  end  of  the  causeway,  which  here  juts  out  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  into  the  river,  forming  with  an  opposing  wharf  a  spacious  ferebay,  in  which  the 
pleasure  barges  are  kqpt  The  end  of  the  causeway  is  connected  with  that  of  the  wharf  by  a 
floating  bridge,  of  a  yard  orinore  in  breadth.  From  this  bridge  the  barges  always  start,  and 
are  consequently  no  great  distance  from  the  fiilla.  In  common  seasons  there  is  no  danger, 
but  now  the  river  was  unusually  high,  and  during  the  delay  the  boat  had  rapidly  drifted 
vithin  a  dangerous  proximity  to  the  dam. 

Mr.  Augustus  Townsend  looked  at  the  rushing  waters,  and  his  heart  quaked  within  kirn. 
He  made  an  efibrt  to  assume  an  easy  and  composed  demeanor,  but  in  vain.  Dignity, 
gallantry,  the  manual  itself  fled  from  him,  and  while  his  iaoe  blanched  with  afiright*  he 
stammered  out, 

«  Pull~pull~pnll,  like  the  very— dickens !" 

Their  situation  was  now  really  alarming.  As  the  river  was  in  freshet,  the  water  was 
rolling  over  the  dam  several  feet  d<>ep,  while  the  current  heaved,  dashed,  and  whitened,  as  it 
swept  along,  and  then  roared  and  boiled  in  the  vortex  below.  As  few  knew  how  to  row, 
the  order  of  the  coxswain  only  added  to  the  danger.  The  flurried  crew  splashed  ond  splut- 
tered with  their  unwieldly  sweeps,  and  one  or  two  fell  backward  in  the  boat.  The  Imrge 
was  now  parallel  with  the  fjalls,  the  water  foamed  below,  the  ladies  begsn  to  sbriek,  one  or 
two  hsstily  rose,  Angelina  almost  went  into  hysterics,  and  even  the  blue-eyed,  laughing  Anne 
Estelle,  looked  anxiously  around.  All  this  passed  in  an  instant.  They  were  now  within  a 
rod  or  so  of  where  tho  waters  began  to  comb.  At  tbiii  moment  Stratton  looked  hastily 
around,  and  saw  that  there  was  one  good  oarsman  on  the  same  side  with  himself,  and 
another  on  the  starboard.  He  shouted  rapidly  to  them  to  pull  ahead,  and  to  the  others  to 
take  in  their  ears. 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  ladies,  sit  down,"  he  continued  energetically,  and  awed  by  his  manner 
they  sank  into  their  seats.  "Give  way  now — ^heartily  there — larboard  hard,  hauibb!" 
and  the  long,  slender  boat  trembling  uncertainly  a  moment  in  tlie  current,  ahot  at  length 
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gallantly  off  diagonally  from  the  faH«,  and  while  her  frail  timbera  quitered  aeiiMUy  firein  Che 
struggle,  darted  away  into  the  stream,  leaving  the  dark  waters  whirling  and  glistening  in  her 
wake.    A  few  herculean  strokes  convinced  even  Angelina  that  they  were  out  of  danger. 

*'  Earad,  but  that  was  done  splendidly,  my  lads."  ejaculated  Auguttus,  recovering  at  once 
his  safety  and  his  complacency.  «*  How  finely  I  brought  you  out  of  that  scrape— ah  !  ladias 
there  *8  nothing  like  scientific  steering.  Firmness  ana  skill,  that  *s  all.  And  now,  Isds,  giw 
way — we  'il  exhibit  our  velocity. to  the  spectators,  we  've  an  extraordinary  awtft  boat, 
and  we  Ml 

'  Walk  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life.' " 

8tratton  looked  up,  and  met  Miss  Ettelle's  glowing  face.  Her  lip  was  curled  at  Augustas* 
as  eontemptuously  as  it  was  possible  for  such  a  pretty  lip  to  curl;  but  in  another  instant,  her 
deep,  blue  eyes  were  turned  away,  beaming  with  involuntary  gratitude  to  Stratton.  As  they 
caught  his  ardent  gaze,  however,  the  long,  dreamy  lashes  dro|iped  quickly  over  then, 
while  the  red  blood  dyed  her  cheek  and  brow  with  a  Hush  like  summer  sunset  Stratton's 
heart  beat  high,  and  a  thrill  shot  through  hid  frame. 

^  Oh !  dear,  how  perfectly  sailor-like,  Mr.  Townsend  is  to-day,"  whispered  Miss  Angelina 
Tomatoes,  **  and  his  collar  is  turned  down  so  like  Lord  Byron  in  Uie  print  Quite  charmingly 
romantic,  I  declare." 

« And  so  delightfully  ready  with  those  enchanting  sea  terms,"  said  Miss  Hart,  <*he  pats 
one  so  in  mind  of  Cooper  and  the  Red  Rover." 

** Is  n't  he  piratical  looking  thought"  asked  Anne,  with  one  of  her  wicked  smiles.  Mr. 
Augustus  Townsend  happened  to  overhear  her.  His  vanity  was  flattcred—to  look  piratical 
was  the  height  of  his  ambition !  He  shook  his  tiller  rope  very  archly,' as  be  thought  at  her, 
and  wittily,  no  doubt,  remarked,  that  *'  't  was  breaking  orders  to  speak  of  the  coxswain," 
whereat  Miss  Angelina  and  another  young  lady  laughed  immoderately. 

Meanwhile  the  boat  sped  on.  Slowly  they  rounded  the  first  point,  and  the  calm,  beautiful 
soenery  opened  upon  them.  The  thick  woods  skirted  either  shore,  except  bete  and  there, 
where  a  country  seat  peeped  out  from  the  foliage,  or  a  little  summer-house,  hke  the  eyrie  of  an 
eagle,  was  perched  high  on  some  overhanging  rock.  How  changed  is  it  now !  The  hand  of 
improvement  has  cut  down  the  forest,  destroyed  the  white  cottages,  and  covered  the  bare 
hills  with  unsightly  stamps!  But  the  shores  were  then  beautiful,  and  the  ladies  were 
accordingly  delighted.  The  romantic  ones  talked  of  stars,  moonlis^t,  silver  waves^  and 
wished  for  poetry.  Miss  Angelina  dipped  her  hand  into  the  water,  and  gazed  pensively  upon 
its  placid  depths,  while  she  owned  the  gentle  influence  of  the  hour,  and  heaved  a  Cunt  stgh 
as  she  thought  of  Augustus  at  her  side. 

•'How  sweetie  that  island!"  said  she  softly,  *<one  could  live  tliere  forever  with  some 
fond  heart  one  loved,"  and  she  touchingly  raised  her  eyes  to  steal  a  tender  glance  at 
Augustus. 

**Ah!  a  lovely  spot— so  charming— «o  romantic— you  have  9uch  exquisite  taste!** 
whispere4iie. 

'<La!  indeed,"  said  she,  tenderly, — for  the  rest  of  ^e  company  were  engaged  in  an 
animated  conversation,  by  themselves — ''when  will  you  cease  to  flatter  me,  Mr.  Townsend, — 
shame!" 

"I  would  n*t  flatter  for  the  Korld,  my  Angelina,"  sighed  he,  with  a  most  mehing  glance, 
venturing,  for  the  first  time,  to  call  her  by  that  name,  '•my  heart!"  and  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  buttons  on  the  left  side  of  his  coat 

"Oh  fie!  Augustus,"  said  she,  determined  to  be  quits,  "fie  now,  indeed,"  gaily  laying 
her  hand  on  bis  arm,— but  at  this  instant  the  measured  sound  of  oars  was  heard  ahead, 
and  a  well-manned  barge,  filled  with  an  athletic  crew,  and  with  the  gay  pennons  floating 
in  the  breeze,  came  sweeping  gracefully  along,  seeming  like  some  water-sprite,  to  skim 
over  the  surface  without  touching  the  waves.  As  she  pawed  them,  her  coxswain  gallantly 
bowed,  her  crew  simultaneously  toesed  their  oars,  and  the  long  and  slender  boat  shot  beauti* 
fully  1^  and  then  rested  like  a  dream  upon  the  water. 

"  Toss— toss,"  shouted  Augustus,  taken  by  surprise.  His  crew  in  psrt  obeyed,  but  the  oar 
of  poor  Mr.  Johnson,  would  not  come  up,  and  when  at  lapt  he  had  raised  it  to  the  sky,  the 
water  ran  down  the  blade  into  bis  face  in  streams.  Yet  ha  bore  it  like  a  martyr,  until 
Augustus  again  gave  the  order,  and  on  the  pic-nics  went  the  three  tyros  in  rowing,  pufling 
and  catching  crabs,  or  cutting  queer  circles  with  their  oars  in  the  water.  At  last  they  paused 
opposite  the  island. 

'*  Pon  honor,  we  *vb  come  amazingly  swift,"  said  Augustus,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  not 
three  miles,  and  we  've  only  been  fifty-five  minutes.    It 't  quite  a  veloeipede.    Ladies  it 
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«qiub  a  regatta!"  and  putting  op  hia  gold  repeater,  he  looked  around  with  a  aatiified  and 
very  exalted  air.  Angelina  raised  her  eyea  and  then  glanced  round  the  company  with  a  de- 
lighted look.    Augustus  saw  it,  and  his  bosom  heaved.    There  was  such  ioul  in  that  look. 

At  last  after  a  due  series  of  adventurer,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Wissahickon,  and 
leaving  the  boat  below  the  falls  there,  proceeded  to  the  contemplated  spot,  upon  the  banks  of 
that  beautiful  stream.  It  was  a  quiet  little  nook,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  silvery 
brook,  and  on  the  other  by  the  tall  clifls,  covered  with  trees,  which  towered  overhead  up  into 
the  sky.  Awsy  in  the  distance,  a  few  snowy  mansions  could  be  seen,  embowered  in  tho 
forest,  and  hung  on  some  bold  and  lofty  height,  like  ancient  castellated  abodes.  The  narrow 
road  runs  along  on  one  side  of  the  stream,  between  the  water  and  the  hills,  while  on  the 
other  the  foliagre,  in  many  places,  reaches  down  and  dips  into  the  wave,  and  the  rocks  now 
ran  out  into  the  brook,  and  now  shoot  almost  perpendicularly,  covered  with  trees,  and  lifting 
their  heads  la  sublimity  on  high.  Few  spots  are  more  beautiful.  The  pic-nics  were  in 
raptures. 

The  party  was  soon  encamped,  and  its  various  members  dispersed  to  their  enjoyments^ 
One  gentlemau  produced  fishing  tackle,  and  seating  himself  on  a  stump,  sat  for  several 
hours,  patiently  gazing  on  a  little  cork  that  floated  motionless  on  the  water.  Others,  of  a 
scientific  turn,  brought  out  huge  hammers,  and  fell  to,  with  astonishint  eagerness,  knocking 
off  specimens  of  every  slone  and  rock  around,  with  as  much  gravity  and  skill,  as  if  they  had 
been  so  many  unfortunate  sufferers,  condemned  to  break  stone  upon  the  turnpike.  Some 
strolled  out  to  gather  flowers,  some  skimmed  pebbles  over  the  waves,  some  spread  their 
partner's  shawls  under  a  shady  tree  and  lounged,  and  some  giggled  and  flirted  together,  with 
amazing  dexterity.  One  ambitious  young  gentleman,  clambered  up  a  tree,  and  when  he  got 
there,  was  almost  frightened  to  death  at  his  situation.  It  was  a  little  tree,  and  the  wind  began 
to  rock  it  very  uncomfortably  about.  The  daring  adventurer,  afraid  to  advance  or  retreat, 
bore  it  awhile  most  manfully,  but  as  a  stronger  puff  than  common  lurched  him  suddenly 
away,  he  clutched  the  bough  wiih  a  desperate  hold,  and  shrieked  for  help. 

**  Oh !  Mr.  Townsend,  oh !  look  at  Mr.  Johnson,**  cried  Miss  Angelina  in  alarm,  "  he  *U 
ftdl  and  be  killed,~be  will,  I  know  he  wiH." 

At  tl)is  very  comfortable  assurance,  the  terrified  young  gentleman  turned  is  white  as  a 
aheet,  and  shriuked  louder  than  before. 

*'0h,  what  shall  be  done?'*  screamed  Miss  Hart,  wringing  her  hands,  and  running  up  the 
rocks,  as  if  lessening  the  distance  between  her  and  the  sufferer,  was  the  surest  way  to  arrest 
the  catastrupho. 

*' What  «W/ be  done,  indeed^**  said  Mr.  Augustus  Townaend,  who  had  retreated  aome 
twenty  feet  backward  from  the  tree,  and  around  whom  the  other  young  Indies  were  now 
clinging,  beseeching  him  and  each  other  not  to  spare  any  exertions  to  rescue  Mr.  Johnson 
from  his  perilous  position.  **  What  can  be  done — if  I  was  n't  afraid  mj/  weight  would  break 
down  the  tree,  I  *d  climb  it  and  save  him,**  and  he  backed  a  foot  or  two  further  from  the 
scene  of  danger,  by  way  of  having,  we  suppose,  a  better  view  of  the  catastrophe. 

*'X>h !  then  do  n't  gt>,"  implored  Miss  Angelina,  and  perfectly  aghast  at  the  possibility  of 
any  accident  happening  to  Augustus,  she  threw  herself  on  the  mercy  of  the  sufferer,  and 
cried  beseechingly,  *'  dear  Mr.  Johnson,  do  let  yourself  drop,  may  be  you  '11  only  break  a 
limb  or  so,  do !" 

At  thiA  pleasing  allemstive,  seconded  as  it  wa»,  hy  another  swing  of  ten  feet  through  the 
air,  Mr.  Johnson  howled  in  perfect  despair,  conjuring  them  not  to  leave  him  to  die. 

**  Really,  really,  if  it  would  iii  be  second  murder,  I  'd  climb  up  to  him,"  said  Augustus, 
fearfully  looking  around. 

"  Yes,  massa,"  said  one  of  the  servants, — fi>r  all  distinctions  were  now  lost,  and  counK*l 
was  eagerly  taken  from  any  adviser, — "  yes,  massa,  climb  up,  and  sling  de  youni?  gentleman 
in  dis,"  continued  he,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  and  producing  the  rope  which  had  been 
brought  out  for  a  swing,  '*  make  him  fast  round  de  body  so,  put  toder  end  round  Je  limb,  para 
it  to  us,  and  den  we  let  him  down  by  the  ran,  as  dey  say  at  sea." 

**  Oh !  yes,  sling  me,  sling  me,"  gasped  the  terrified  Johnson,  catching  at  the  prospect  of 
lile,  **  do  come  up,  Jim — I  know  a  vacancy  for  a  valet,  indeed  1  do — oh !  come,  for  mercy'tf 
aake,  come— I  shall  fall,— 1  '11  haunt  >ou  all  if  I  'm  kiiled." 

The  lacky  enjoyed  the  terror  for  an  instant  or  so  more,  and  then  almost  dying  with  sup- 
pressed mirth,  started  off  with  one  end  of  the  rope  and  clambered  nimbly  up  the  tree.  He 
soon  made  a  noo^  threw  it  dexterously  over  the  body  of  the  terrified  gentleman,  and  pai>8ing 
it  aronnd  the  bough,  told  him  to  hold  on.  The  ol^cr  end  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  the 
ruraliser^. 

"Ready,  dere!"  said  Jim,  shewing  his  teeth  in  his  delight. 
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*'A\\  ready,"  answered  Angostus  below,  holdiog  on  to  the  rope  with  four  young  ladies. 

<*  Lower  away,"  shoated  the  lacky,  leaping  trom  the  tree,  and  almost  in  the  saose 
instant,  the  breathless  adventurer  was  lowered  to  the  ground,  amid  the  deafening  cheers  of 
the  excited  pic-nics. 

«  What  can  they  be  at,"  said  Stratton,  appearing  at  this  moment,  with  Miss  Estelle, 
around  a  bend  below  on  the  stream. 

«*I  can't  for  my  life  tell/'  laughed  the  blae-eyed  beauty.  <'I  only  saw  Mr.  Johnson 
swinging  a  moment  in  the  air,  and  the  rest  lowering  away  like  practised  sailors, — ^but  ytm 
should  know  better,  Mr.  Lieutenant" 

**  Hush,  net  a  word  of  that,  Anne,"  said  her  companion  gaily.  «But  really,  it  looked  as 
if  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  run  up  to  the  yard  arm  of  the  Constitution.  **  I  Ml  bet  anything 
that  rascal  Jim,  has  a  hand  in  it.    Jim,  you  Tillain ! — what  caper  have  you  been  at  now  1" 

<*  Beg  pardon,  Massa  Stratton,"  said  the  demure  lackey,  addressing  his  master, — thou|(h  he 
was  not  known  in  that  capacity  to  the  rest  of  the  company, — *<beg  pardon  indeed.  Miss," — 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  relate  the  whole  occurrence,  to  the  infinite,  though  unnodeed 
amusement  of  Anne,  and  her  almost  convulsed  lover.  Stratton,  however,  maintained  his 
outward  gravity,  and  rebuked  the  man  for  his  conduct 

*<  Never  tink  massAo  near,"  slyly  whispered  the  negro  to  himself,  as  the  couple  hurried 
away,  **  or  ne  catch  him  at  his  foolery — ^but  ha !  ha !  if  I  only  hab  de  endof  de  rope  instead 
of  Townsin,  would  n't  I  dangle  de  young  gentleman  about  dere — neber  call  me  Jim,  if  I 
would  n't" 

The  time  for  dinner  at  length  came,  and  with  hungry  countenances  the  pic-nics  gathered 
around  the  board,  all  except  the  enthusiastic  fisherman,  who  still  gazed  at  his  motionless  cork, 
and  had  scarcely  raised  his  eyes  from  it,  even  at  the  screams  of  Mr.  Johnson  snd  the  ladies. 
The  provisions,  however,  were  in  a  lamentable  state.  The  eggs,  not  being  hard-boiled,  had 
been  broken  and  deluged  every  thing  around  them.  The  castor  had  shared  much  the  same 
fate,  and  the  ham  and  bread  was  in  consequence  delightfully  sour  with  vinegar.  The  cheese 
swam  in  an  ocean  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  and  scarcely  an  article  of  food  but  what  was 
spoiled.  A  few  crackers  which  had  luckily  been  stowed  in  a  tin  butter-kettle,  escaped  the 
general  ruin,  and  had  to  satisfy  the  voracious  appetites  of  the  ruralisers. 

**  Now  bring  in  the  wine,"  said  Mr.  Augustus,  with  dignity,  for  as  he  had  provided  that 
article  himself,  he  felt  certain  of  its  excellence,  **  we  'II  make  up  there  for  the  rest" 

*«  I  do  n't  know,  sir,"  whimpered  the  slip-shod  girl,— now  smartly  dressed, — smoothing 
down  her  spruce  apron  with  one  hand,  and  biting  the  finger  nails  of  the  other  very  demurely, 
**  but  the  Madeery  was  forgot — and  half  o'  the  Champaigne's  bust  and  run  out,  sir." 

'^Confou ,"  broke  out  Mr.  Augustus  Townsend, — but  recollecting  himself,  he  added, 

with  his  sweetest  smile,  **  ladies,  I  regret  it  onltf  for  your  sakes,  as  for  we  gentlemen,  disasters 
are  our  food,"  and  he  looked  philosophicslly  around. 

**  For  my  part,"  said  Anno  Ei^teUe,  laughing  in  spite  of  herself,  <<  I  think  we  'd  belter 
return,  or  we  shall  end  with  a  thunder  shower." 

"  I  'm  a- afraid,"  stammered  out  Mr.  Augustus  Townsend,  '*  we  'd  better  do  so — the  ladies 
must  be  so  fatigued." 

Angelina  and  one  or  two  others  vowed  they  were  not  in  the  least  tired,  that  they  only 
wished  to  return  on  the  gentlemen's  account,  and  concluded  therefore,  that  they  had  better  et 
once  set  out 

Tired,  not  in  the  best  humor,  and  almost  famished,  they  reached  the  boat  toward  nigfat&II, 
Angelina  inwardly  determining  to  give  the  slip-shod  girl  a  month's  warning  on  the  morrow, 
— Mr.  JohniK)n  looking  ruefully  at  his  blistered  hands,  and  groaning  at  the  long  pull  before 
him, — and  Miss  Estelle,  hanging  on  ^tratton's  arm,  and  lingering  a  IKtle  in  the  rear,  her 
deep  blue-eye  mcrnly  dancing  as  she  gazed  at  the  group  ahead,  and  her  clear,  silvery  vcHce 
ringing  out  at  intervals  in  a  joyous  laugh. 

•*  What  in  the  world  induced  you  to  come  on  such  an  excursion  as  thisl"  asked  her 
companion. 

<*0h,  you  know  I  had  to  go  wherever  my  kind  maiden  aunt  there  said.  8he  told  me  pic- 
nics were  all  the  rage.  But  what  pray,  brought  you  here,  may  I  ask,"  said  Anne,  looking 
provokingly  mirthful  as  she  lifted  her  merry  eyes  to  his  face. 

"  Whati"  answered  Stratton,  in  her  own  humor,  "oh!  since  you  lost  your  heart  and  I 
had  to  become  engaged  to  you,  it 's  my  duty  to  wait  upon  you,  lest  you  should  do  the  same 
to  some  other  one." 

"Pshaw !"  said  the  gladsome  girl,  "I  promised  foolishly  to  have  you.  because  I  saw  you 
were  going  into  a  consumption — and  I  was  always  celebrateil,  you  know,  for  my  merdiul 
feelings." 
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Anil  on  they  went.  Two  happier  hearts  beat  not  in  the  wide  world,  for  each  waa  firm  in 
it<«  reliance  on  the  other's  truth.  Would  that  there  might  be  more  such !  How  much  jealousj 
and  misery  migbt  then  be  spared  to  mankind. 

A  month  after.  Miss  Angelina  ran  off,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Townsend,  not  because  any 
one  was  opposed  to  it,  but  because  she  had  always  read  in  novels  that  such  was  the  romantic 
way  of  doing  things.  After  that  blissful  occurrence  she  was  heard  telling  Miss  Hart,  who 
drawled  of  weeping  willows,  and  was  as  long  and  cadaverous  as  a  ghost  that,  in  a  shady 
nook,  beside  a  tinkling  cascade,  where  the  leaves  pattered  in  the  wind,  Mr,  Augustus  Town- 
send,  kneeling  on  the  sod,  and  ardently  clasping  her  hand,  had  profifered  to  her  bis  life  and 
his  love.  **  And  you  know/'  said  she,  **  if  he  'd  been  any  thing  above  common,  I  could  n't 
have  said  no,  chooaing  as  he  did,  so  romantic  a  spot  and  posture." 
Aaffut,  1899. 
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Thk  beauty  of  his  home 
Amid  its  sheltering 
The  soft,   sweet  music  of  the   woodland 

throng, — 
And  of  the  waters  murmuring  in  song — 
The    odorous   freshness  of   the    hill*top 
breeae— 
Had  lost  their  wonted  loveliness  for  him. 
And  all  their  varied  charms  seemed  cold  and 
dim. 


His  gentle  mother's  smile, 
That  wakened  at  his  sight 
Like  beauty  at  the  coming  «»f  the  day — 
Whose  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears  were  he 
away. 
As  dews  within  the  violet's  cup  at  night — 
Aye,  even  her  love,  already  grieved  so  much, 
Wanted  the  power  his  lesilees  soul  to  touch. 


And  yet  he  was  her  all ; 
A  widow's  only  child ! 
Her  bud  of  promise,  scarce  unfolded  yet — 
Her  star  of  hope  when  all  the  rest  had  set. 

Lighting  her  pathway  with  a  lustre  mild. 
Alas,  how  many  a  fiower  conceals  a  worm. 
How  many  a  star  grows  dim  amid  the  storm. 


The  waking  up  of  life 
In  the  green,  quiet  glen. 
At  the  first  beaming  of  the  rosy  dawn. 
And  all  its  sounds  of  joy  as  day  rolled  on, 
He  marked  not— longing  for  the  haunts  of 
men, 
Untn  at  last  the  strong  desire  to  roam 
Made  him  an  alien  from  his  mother's  home. 


Tears  pass — long  years  to  her 
Who  rests  in  sorrow's  shade ; 
And  feebler  grows  her  step  from  day  to  day, 
Until  at  length  no  more  she  takes  her  way 
Along  the  walks  where  he  in  boyhood 
strayed. 
Fading  and  dying!  yet  within  her  mind 
Still  is  the  image  of  the  wanderer  shrined. 


But  o'er  her  reason  fiills 

A  strange  and  sadden  gloom ! 
She  hath  no  interest  in  the  present  hour. 
And  eaith*s  futurity  hath  lost  its  power 
To  wake  again  her  drooping  hopes  to 
bloom. 
She  heeds  not  sight  nor  soand,  but  seems  to 

dwell. 
In  the  sad  past  with  him  she  loved  so  welL 
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At  length  a  wayworn  man 
With  a  soiled  garb  and  poor, 
Bearing  full  many  a  mark  of  aorrow'a  trace 
On  his  pale  brow,  and  o*er  bis  snnbumt  face, 
Came  with  the  evening's  shadow  to  her 
door. 
Jnst  ere  the  last  faint  signs  of  life  were  oVr, 
He  came  to  her  who  knew  his  form  no  more. 


The  lamp's  micertain  ray 
Shows  him  her  pallid  brow 
And  the  dim  lustre  of  her  sightless  eyes, 
Wearing  the  azure  of  the  twilight  skies, 
That  bend  in  shadowy  radiance  o*er  them 
now. 
But  hark — he  hears  her  call  with  low,  sweet 

moan, 
Upon  his  name— alas  that  faltering  tone. 


She  calls  him  from  a&r 

(Deeming  he  still  doth  roam) 
With  the  faint  whisper  of  her  dying  voice, — 
«  My  son,  if  thou  wert  here  I  should  rejoice, 
Thou  who  didst  leave  thy  Mother  and  her 
home, 
Taking  all  beauty  and  all  joy  away 
With  thy  bright  presence  and  thy  laughter 


She  paused — her  eyes  grew  dim — 
More  slowly  came  her  breath ; 
Though  on  her  pallid  features  beamed  the 

while. 
Pure  as  its^r</,  afTecUon's  latest  smile. 

Throwing  a  glory  o'er  the  face  of  Death. 
Then  while  remorse  and  terror  shook  his 

frame. 
Wildly  her  loved  one  called  upon  her  name. 


"  Dear  Mother,  hen  am  I, 
Speak  to  me  once  again ! 
It  is  your  son — here  by  your  couch  I  stsnd, 
Do  you  not  see  me  1  feel  my  clasping  hand? 
And  must  I  utter  love's  own  words  in 
vaini 
Mother,  dear,  blessed  MoAer !  oh  my  God — 
How  shall  I  bear  this  chastening  from  thy 
rod!" 


Yet  even  as  he  spoke. 
Again  a  murmur  came 
From  the  pale  lips  he  had  so  wildly  prest. 
And  the  weak  hand  that  in  his  own  found 
rest, 
Trembled  at  the  sweet  mention  of  his 
name. 
**  My  Son" — and  breathlessly  he  bent  to  hear, 
As  that  familiar  music  reached  his  ear. 


**  How  would  I  Hess  thee,  boy. 
If  thou  wert  with  me  y  t-t. 
Twining  my  fingers  in  thy  shining  hair. 
Wreathed    like    thy    Father's    round    thj 
forehead  fair. 
And  feel  new  lifo  to  ktiow  our  lips  has  met  ? 
But  new  1  die — and  thou  perchance  art  gay» 
Thoughtless  oi  her  who  suffers  far  away  !** 


''And  mxist  she  leave  me  thus! 
Oh  God,  have  mercy  now. — 
Mother  look  on  me — see — your  child  ia  near. 
His  love  is  all  your  own — arouse  and  hear — 
These  are  Idt  lips  that  rest  upon  your 
brow! 
In  vain — in  vain ! — aJas  those  glaring  eyes — 
Thoee    purpling    lips — those  life-dissoUing 
sighs!" 


Sorrow  and  life  at  once 
Ceased  in  her  gentle  heart ! 
While  he  for  whom  her  parting  sigh  wa» 

sped. 
Fell  by  her  side  almost  as  cold  and  dead. 
As  though  he  too  had  felt  the  spoiler** 
dart. 
But  oh,  h£  woke  beside  her  lifeless  day, — 
She  in  a  dine  where  Death  no  more  bath 
sway! 


But  other  years  went  by 
Crowning  with  wealth  and  fame; 
And  by  the  wanderer's  side  a  gentle  one 
With  smile  like  light,  and  voice  all  mu6ic*ii 
own. 
Spoke  to  him  soothingly,  and  s^  became 
Dearer  than  life  uiito  him — at  her  word 
His  heart  would  bound  within  him  like  a 
bird. 


And  there  were  young,  bright  eyes 
Upgazing  into  hie. 
With  sweet,  confiding  inBooence  and  joy, — 
Yet  while  he  looked  with  pride  upea  his  hoj. 

Emotions  of  a  sacred  tenderness, 
O'ercame  him  often  as  he  stooped  to  trace 
His   Mother's    likeness   in   his  daughter's 
lace! 


And  now  when  others  round 
Are  full  of  hope  and  glee. 
He  sees  ii  vision  of  the  past  arise, 
A  palo,  meek  phantom  flits  before  hia  eyea. 
And  wakes  sgain  tlie  pangs  of  memory. 
Till  Faith's  sweet  accents  speak  bis  sins 

forgiven. 
And  Hope  assures  him  they  shall  meet  in 
Heaven! 
Pkila<Mpliia,  Aofort.  1839. 


AN    ESSAY    ON    TACITURNITY. 


BT   CHmiSTOPVXR    dUTET,  SSt,* 


*AUud  est  oelare,  fcliad  taoero.** .  Ci9ir§. 


Tr,  after  addrefsiDg  to  a  iellow  morUl,  in  whose  company  yon  are  UirowD,  mndry  qMatkme 
with  due  politeneM,  only  monoeyllablee  are  received  for  year  paina  ta  reply,  yon  will  raiely 
err  ahottld  yon  set  him  down,  etiher  for  a  fool  or  a  cynic. 

8ome  Philoaophera  and  Poets  too^  aawrt,  that  silence  betokens  leflection  and  is  one  of  the 
sorest  signs  of  wisdom.  "We  are  of  a  diflerent  notion,  and  fear  they  would  frame  an  axiom 
not  from  a  copious  collection  of  Acts,  but  from  exceptions,  which  never  surely  make  a  rule. 
Forsooth,  must  we  infer  that,  "because  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  wrapped  in  the  deepest  speculationsy 
stood,  half  awake,  for  hours  on  the  ladder  of  his  library,  welding  link  after  link>  the 
massive  chain  of  some  great  problem,  or  because  Addison  abhorred  talking,  as  he  did  the 
slightest  interference  with  his  beloved  and  amiable  Sir  Koger,  because,  in  short,  philosophers 
generally  are  silent  men,  all  silent  men  are  philosophers  1  Depend  tipon  it,  the  reason 
silence  so  often  holds  such  undisputed  sway,  among  what  otherwise  would  be  a  cheerful 
company,  is  that  dulness  is  the  portion  of  the  majority  of  those  who  compose  it.  Although 
some  may  call  us  heretical,  rest  assured,  it  b  no  easy  effort  to  sustain  with  sense  and  elegance, 
a  spirited  conversation  on  an  important  and  interesting  topic,  or  when  some  sultject  is 
by  random  broached  without  flagging,  to  pursue  it  until  exhausted.  We  grant,  however,  if 
a  man  under  these  circumstances,  is  unable  either  to  strike  out  an  original  train  of  thought, 
or  from  lack  of  information,  to  converse,  or  perhaps,  we  should  say  think  fluently,  he  displays 
a  wii«dom  in  his  silence;  but  this  is  not  the  meanbg  the  good  old  fellows  of  the  Spectator 
would  put  upon  the  maxim. 

Silence,  to  be  sure,  sometimes  proceeds  from  selftshness,  as  among  those  who  may  be 
appropriately  termed  thought-raisers,  who  hoard  up  information  with  as  much  industry,  and 
hold  on  with  as  much  tenacity,  as  a  miser  does  lus  gold;  men  who  are  constantly  rrading 
and  thinking,  but  never  imparting.  The  learned  selfish  character,  however,  is  so  rare,  as 
hardly  to  be  met  with  in  the  common  walks  of  life;  few  men,  indeed,  there  are  of  literary 
tastes,  whose  natures  are  not  infused  with  at  least  a  portion  of  the  sfurit  of  emulation,  who 
would  not  chisel  out  for  themselves  a  nook,  however  small,  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

But  we  entertaia  even  a  worse  dislike  of  an  incessant  talker,  than  of  a  solemn,  silent  perw 
sonagp.  The  portraiture  of  such  an  individual,  must  be  vividly  femiliar  to  aU  who  have 
sufftfired  under  the  inflictions  of  his  tongue.  For  example,  if  a  listener  attempts  quickly, 
timidly,  and .  by  stealth,  as  it  were  to  inboduoe  a  word,  he  is  repulsed  with  a  frown.  Bat 
should  he  have  the  good  fortune,  after  watching  with  anxiety  for  the  first  breathing  spell,  to 
suggest  an  idea  at  once  appropriate  and  superior  to  any  uttered,  he  replies  without  checking 
bis  endless  roll  of  words — **  oh !  sir, — I  ask  your  pardon — singular  coincidence — I  was  just 
coming  to  that,  but  find  you  have  anticipated  me."  Should  one  see  a  person  of  this  descrip- 
tion, looming  in  the  distance,  for  theif  bustling  gait  frequently  betrays  them,  it  is  his  duty  as 
an  honest  member  of  society  to  discountenance  and  avoid  him. 

There  are  many  ways  of  affecting  wisdom  by  silence,  one  only  shall  be  mentioned,  and 
doubtless,  our  reader  may  have  met  with  those  to  whom  we  have  reference,  who  have  occa- 
sioned for  the  moment  no  slight  mortification.  For  instance,  he  has  been  travelling  in  a 
public  conveyance,  and  in  bearing  his  share  of  the  conversation,  finds  an  attentive  though 
silent  listener,  who,  after  the  communication  of  an  interesting  fact,  rewards  him  with  an 
averted  smile, — not  of  course  pointedly  looking  him  the  face,  &e  speaker  puts  his  head  out 
of  the  window,  to  discover  whether  thry  have  passed  upon  the  road  any  thing  of  a  humorous 
description,  but  they  have  just  passed  a  sheet  of  water,  and  he  sees  no  reason  why  this  should 
axcite/  smile,  inaniuch  as  tfa»  geese  floating  on  its  bosom,  are  behaving  at  geese  usually 
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do.  He  then  taros  over  in  hit  mind  the  eubject  of  conTermtion,  but  fails  to  detect  any  flaw  or 

miBtatement,  yet,  feela  satisfied  some  error  was  made,  and  that  he  has  at  last  met  with  a  man 

of  wonderful  sense  and  shrewdness.    Something,  howeter,  in  the  end  occurs  to  undeceive 

him — faithfully  exemplifying  the  truth  of  what  TuUy  says  in  the  motto  we  adopt,  that  it  is 

one  thing  to  conceal  one's  igaorance  by  a  counterfeited  tacitumi^,  and  quite  another  thing  to 

be  silent 

•  ••••••• 

.When  in  a  neighboring  state,  it  happened  as  onr  lot  to  travel  in  a  stage  coach  well  filled 
with  passengers,  and  as  it  was  yet  dark  when  we  began  our  journey,  we  longed  far  daylight 
with  a  traveller's  anxiety,  in  order  to  scan  the  countenances  of  those  into  whose  company 
we  had  casually  fallen.  The  son  at  last  brightened  the  east,  and  we  found  that  next  to  ns 
sat  a  portly  gentleman,  in  an  olive  colored  coat — buff  vest — ^black  stock — with  well  polished 
boots.  His  face  was  round  and  slightly  reddened — vindicating,  as  it  seemed  at  the  time, 
neither  habitual  deep  thought,  nor  a  large  ahare  of  shrewdness,  his  demeanor  was  altogether 
unstudied ;  the  person  of  the  portly  gentleman  was  flanked  by  one  hardly  thicker  than  the 
shadow  of  a  case  kniie,  with  its  edge  toward  the  sun,  his  complexion  had  a  sallow  hue,  his 
face  was  attenuated  and  somewhat  pensive  in  expression,  and  his  dress  black.  The  former 
gentleman  was  at  once  set  down  for  a  man  in  easy  circumstances,  not  overly  stocked  with 
sense  and  of  ne  profession,  the  other  we  quietly  decided  was  a  clergyman. 

The  three  sturdy  looking  yeomen  whn  sat  opposite,  from  their  embrowned  hue,  bale 
appearance,  and  sinewy  hands,  we  judged  were  farmers,  as  indeed  they  were ;  after 
scrutinising  the  lineaments  of  those  in  the  vicinity,  our  eyes  rested  on  the  cduntenance  of  a 
gentleman  on  the  back  seat,  and  we  thought  we  never  beheld  a  finer.  There  was  about  his 
j^ee  the  appearance  of  great  calmness,  sense  and  self  command,  it  was  well  furrowed  with 
the  lines  ojf  thought.  The  dress  was  neat,  and  exactly  ftuited  our  notions  of  propriety;  at 
the  last  glance,  we  were  thoroughly  persuaded  of  having  found  a  roan  Of  deep  lesming  and 
raflection,  in  a  ward  a  philosopher,  one  who  would  delight  and  instruct,  by  imparting  8t<nvs 
of  knowledge  from  the  treasures  of  a  Bacon  or  a  Locke.  Topic  afVer  topic  was  introduced* 
handled  and  laid  aside,  the  philosophic  looking  gentleman,  at  the  same  time  lutening 
with  grave  attention.  At  last  we  ventured  to  put  a  question  to  him,  but  were  compelled  to 
l>e  satisfied  with  a  simple  negative,  thus  deepening  the  favorable  impression  his  countenance 
and  silence  had  created.  The  portly  gentleman  was  much  more  communicative,  he  started 
the  conversation,  never  permitting  it  to  flag,  or  himself  to  tire  the  patiences  of  those  around 
him.  He  seemed  at  home  in  chemistry,  law,  history,  agriculture,  every  thing,  his  eye  at  the 
aame  time  glanced  vividly,  and  every  lineament  was  alive  with  intelligence;  this  gentle- 
man we  discovered  was  a  lawyer,  and  we  mentally  recanted  the  error  we  had  made.  His 
neighbor,  the  shadow,  entertained  U9  with  dissertstions  on  Anatomy,-  and  the  subject  of  hitf 
college  thesis,  for  he  had  just  graduated,  and  waa  (a  Doctor)  an  M.  D.  and  not  a  dergyman* 
aa  was  supposed;  but  as  he  felt  no  desire  to  canvass  any  other  topic,  dragging  poor 
Esculaphia  in  without  apology  or  taste,  we  felt  none  to  converse. 

The  converiatioB  at  a  stand,  we  again  essayed  a  question,  and  screwing  up  with  a  greet 
deal  of  respect  and  dignity,  in  order  more  surely  te  fix  the  attention  of  the  sikoit  gentleman, 
observed  it  were  needless  to  tell  Atm,  that  we„as  others,  had  our  fevorite  philosophers  and 
chosen  theory,  and  would  take  the  liberty  of  enquiring  whether  he  was  fond  of  Bacon. 

•*  Bacon,"  he  exclaimed  with  a  giggle,  at  the  same  time  smartly  slapping  his  knee.  •*  Ok ! 
yis,  sir — very,  v-e-r-y,  this  fall  I  salted  down  a  thousand  weight  of  the  finest  ever  cured  in  all 
the  country  round.*' 

Our  chagrin  and  disappointment  mny  be  much  better  imagined  than  ezpreased. 


TO    GERALDINE. 


I  Lovx  THXE,  I  love  thee. 

My  heart*s  fairy  queen, 
I  love  thee,  I  love  thee, 

My  own  Geraldine  1 
They  talk  of  the  pleasure 

That  riches  bestow, — 
Without  thee,  my  treasure. 

What  joy  could  I  know  1 


If  my  life-breath  could  be,  love, 

A  random  for  thine, 
I  *d  yield  it  for  thee,  love, 

With  all  that  is  mine. 
Ah !  had  I  the  power, 

I  M  count  as  time  flown, 
A  year  for  each  hour 

That  thou  wert  mine  own. 


H.H. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION. 


BT   yOSKVH    BOUGHTOir,   ISO* 


Cbattsb  L 

It  was  nudramraer— «nd  the  faudiest  tints  of  Nature's  drapeiy  erobelliahed  the  beautiful 
Island  of  8cio.  Its  pebbled  shores  were  kissed  by  the  laaghing  wsTes  of  the  deep  bine 
Aegean ;  its  bold  moantains  rose  high  amid  its  clouds  of  purple  and  gold,  and  its  soft  valleys 
were  the  syWan  abodes  of  the  violet  and  the  rose.  The  evening  was  beautiful ;  for  the  mooti 
bad  risen  o'er  the  tops  of  8cio*s  hills,  and,  looking  down  into  the  peaceful  Aegean's  wave, 
mailed  to  see  her  own  bright  image  reflected  there.  High  towering  from  the  shore,  amid 
embrasures  of  giant  oaks  and  sycamores,  rose  the  Palace  of  the  rich  and  noble  Stephanos 
Marios.  All  was  still,  and  bright,  and  beautiful — ^when,  suddenly  was  heard  the  low  dash  of 
oara  far  off  ui  the  silver  bay,  and  hsppy  voices  to  carol  forth  a  song,  and  their  music  was 
borne  to  the  riiore  on  the  breeze's  wings : 


THE  GREEK  STUDENT'S  RETURN. 

From  far  Italia's  sunny  land, 
O'er  mountain  waves  I  come; 
Before  me  lies  the  silver  strand, 
That  skirts  my  Sciote  home. 

I  leave  Italia's  college  halls, 

Each  soiled  and  dusty  tome; 

And  wisdom's  laurel  gained  from  thence. 

Shall  bloom  around  my  home. 

I  leave  the  sunny  brow  and  smile, 
Italia's  daughters  wear — 
But  smiles  await  me  in  jon  isle, 
For  ZfiLLiCA  is  there. 

Hail,  **  Isle  of  Beauty"— hail  once  more— 
What  rapturous  feelings  come. 
As  now  I  tread  the  lorely  shore, 
That  skirts  ray  Sciote  home. 

As  the  last  stanza  was  sung,  a  tall  and  noble  youth,  with  features  partially  concealed  hj  a 
profusion  of  raven  ringlets,  had  leaped  upon  the  strand,  when  a  bright  and  celestial  being 
mnayed  in  sparkling  robes  of  white,  came  tripping  down  the  pathway  that  led  from  the 
Bunsion  of  Stephanos  Marius,  and  in  an  instant  was  enfolded  in  the  arms  of  the  youth. 

10* 
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*<My  own  Zelliea"— exclaimed  the  eDinptared  Demetrini  Leondari,  as  he  prened  the 
maiden  again  and  again  tq  his  breast,  «*Uiis  is  a  happinen  I  had  not  counted  on  this 
evening/' 

**  I  inew  you  were  coming,  Demetrius— and  I  heard  and  listened  with  raf  tare  to  your 
song.  But  bow  came  you  thus  safely  1  Know  you  not  that  the  Provinces  and  many  of  the 
Islands  have  revolted  airainst  their  Turkish  serrapts — that  Cyprus  and  Ubodes  are  even  now 
in  arms,  and  that  the  Pacba*8  vca^ls  of  war  cover  the  intervenim;  seas!" 

"  Aye,  I  know  it  all — but  tliey  molested  not  my  vessel.  But  what  of  Scio  !  Is  she  content 
to  lick  the  dust  under  Ottoman  rules,  while  her  sister  islands  are  throwing  off  tlieir  chainr 
and  flocking  to  the  standards  of  their  brave  leaders  V  and  the  eye  of  Demetrius  flashed  upoo 
the  maiden. 

**  No,  Dvmetrius^Scio  is  not  as  the  other  islands.  She  would  fain  forget  her  slavery  in 
the  enjoyment  of  her  wealth  and  the  beauties  with  which  nature  has  endowed  her.  And, 
besides,  Asma  Sultana  loves  our  dear  little  island ;  and  her  influence  upon  her  brother. 
Sultan  Mahmond.  wiii  avert  from  us  those  oppressions,  with  which  his  tyranny  has  so  long 
visited  Greece.    The  great  of  our  isle  have  refused  to  join  their  countrymen  in  the  revolt." 

**  And  does  Zellica  approve  the  decision  uf  thetie  time-serving,  luxurious  inhabitants  of  our 
isle !  What,  though  our  chains  gall  us  not  now,  through  the  clemency  of  Anna  Sultana  ? 
she  cannot  live  always — and  Scio  may  become  as  oppressed  as  the  rest  of  Greece.  No— no 
— cast  away  such  sentiments,  my  Zellica — they  are  unworthy  of  the  daughter  of  Stephanos 
Marlus.  •Ycm,  should  Scio  strike  off  her  fetters,  while  her  countrymen  are  roused,  led  on 
by  the  brave  Bozzaris,  and  the  no  less  valiant  Ipsilanti." 

**  You  do  me  injastice,  Demetrius.  I  do  not  approve  the  weak  policy  that  would  prevent 
Scio  from  becoming  great  and  free.  My  sentiments  are  yours — and  so,  indeed  are  thi»se  of 
my  father.  Nay,  will  you  not  come  with  me  to  see  him  1  He  is,  even  now,  sitting  in  the 
eastern  porch,  unconscious  of  my  abience." 

"  Forgive  me,  sweet  Zellica — not  to-night.  I  must  hasten  to  my  mother  and  sistecs.  I 
will  see  the  noble  Stephanos  on  the  morrow.  Adieu,  Zellica" — and  the  youth  bounded  from 
her  side,  and  was  soon  in  the  arms  of  his  mother  and  sisters  at  their,  mansion. 

It  was  a  happy  meeting.  Demetrius  Leoodari  was  the  only  son  of  a  noble  and  wealthy 
widow— and  was  the  pride  and  hope  of  her  and  her  beautiful  daughters— and  they  welcomird 
his  return,  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  with  a  joy  and  fondness  that  mothers  and  aisters 
alone  can  exhibit  toward  a  beloved  and  promising  son  and  brother. 

Like  many  of  the  nobler  sons  of  modem  Greece,  Demetrius  bad  been  sent  away  to  Italy, 
to  learn  all  that  could  be  taught  in  the  Universities  there.  He  had  also  visited  Germany, 
France  and  England;  and  had  imbibed  with  his  education  and  information  obtained  W 
*  travel,  those  high  and  enlarged  views  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  of  lilierty,  which  are  insepa- 
rable from  intellectual  expansion  and  experience.  Abroad,  too,  he  had  learned  to  look  upon 
his  own  beautiful  country  in  a  different  light  from  that  which  his  limited  knowledge  had 
afforded  him  in  boyhood.  He  had  been  made  acquainted  with  her  ancient  glory — when  a 
Lycurgus  and  a  Solon  governed  the  people  by  the  most  enlightened  and  salutary  laws ;  when 
a  Socrates  and  a  Plato  taught  the  Athenian  youth  the  lessons  of  moral  wisdom ;  when 
science  was  dispensed  to  the  assembled  students  in  the  groves  of  Academns;  when  the 
thunders  of  eloquence  were  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  Demosthenea— when  a  Xerxes,  an 
Achilles,  a  Leonidas,  and  an  Alexander,  led  on  ber  warlike  sons  to  *' glory  or  the  grave." 

Demetrius  had  beard  of  the  revolt  of  the  Grecian  Isles  and  Provinces  with  feelings  of 
patriotic  pride  and  pleasure^yet,  his  mortiftoation  almost  overwhelmed  him  when,  on  his 
return,  he  learned  that  his  native  Scio  had  remained  a  calm  observer  of  his  country's  revoln- 
tiouary  movements,  without  attempting  to  participate  in  them.  He  lay  his  head  opon  his 
pillow  that  night — and  his  dreams  were  of  Zellica — and  of  Scio's  freedom. 

Chaptxb  II. 

Demetrius  rose  the  next  morning  with  pleasurable  emotions.  He  was  again  installed  in 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  surrounded  by  those  he  loved.  The  f<»renoon  passed  away  in 
receiving  vinits  from  old  and  well  remembered  companions — and  in  the  afternoon  Demetriiw 
bent  his  steps  toward  the  mansion  of  Stephanos  Marius.  The  father  of  Zellica  received  him 
with  open  arms. 

'^I  am  glad  to  learn,"  said  Stephanos,  '*  that  your  feelings  are  akin  to  mine  respecting  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  the  country.  Too  long  has  Greece  kissed  the  rod  of  Turkish 
tyranny — and  Heaven  prosper  her  in  her  struggle  for  freedom." 
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**  Why,  then,  shoald  Scio  refase  to  join  her  countrymen  in  the  trork  of  emancipation  V* 
asked  Demetrius.  ^ 

**  She  is  at  present  unfitted  for  each  an  undertaking,  Demetrius.  Her  peaceful  inhabitants 
know  but  little  of  the  use  of  arms — they  have  been  trained  only  to  agricuhure  and  commerce; 
and,  unless  led  on  by  skillful  tacticians,  would  fail  in  any  such  attempt,  and  forfeit  the  pro- 
tection and  iafor  that  now  distinguish  her  above  the  o^er  islands.  But,  should  the  time 
ever  come,  in  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  when  Scio  may  safely  assert  her  independence, 
then  Stephanos  Marius,  and  all  that  be  has,  or  can  command,  shall  aid  her  to  throw  off  the 
Musselman  yoke." 

** Spoken  like  a  true  patriot!"  replied  Demetrius^and  he  seized  the  extended  hand  of 
Stephanos. 

The  Sciotes  had  indeed  great  cause  to  dread  a  war  with  Turkey.  Their  i^Ian  I  was  to 
them  a  paradise  abode,  and  their  political  slavery  was  comparatively  forgotten  amid  their 
contentment  and  prosperity.  Provided  by  nature  with  a  rich  and  bounteous  soil,  the  Sciote 
peasant  was  happy  in  the  toil  that  insured  him  a  rich  reward.  His  meadows  smiled  and 
waved  their  brilliant  verdure  at  his  feet  He  asked  not  a  lovelier  retreat  than  the  beautiful 
valley  through  which  the  purling  stream  meandered — ^no  stronger  or  more  pictaresque 
scenery  than  the  rocky  bluff,  whose  base  was  lashed  by  the  Aegean's-  wave,  the  blooming 
forests  that  crowned  his  native  hill«,  and  I  he  silver  torrent  that  leaped  from  mountains — that 
rose  hig^  amid  fields  of  circuraambient  azure.  The  merchant,  too,  thrived  in  his  commerce 
— and,  although  the  spark  that  had  kindled  the  revolution  in  the  Provinces,  had  reached  his 
breast,  he  thought  of  his  advantages,  and  the  patriotic  flame  was  smothered. 

The  sister  of  Sultan  Mahmood,  Asma  Sultana,  was  the  Protectress  of  Scio — its  revenue 
had  been  appropriated  to  her  support,  and  her  kindness  and  lenity  had  rather 'obtained  for 
her  the  tide  of  Patroness  than  Pensioner.  She  loved  the  little  Island  of  Scio^-was  proud  of 
the  relation  she  bore  to  it,  and  was  even  gladly  received  by  its  inhabitants.  She  often  visited 
there,  and  had  been  the  frequent  guest  of  Stephanos  Marina,  and  of  Madame  Leondari. 
Riding  out  one  morning  upon  the  island,  it  being  her  daily  custom,  with  her  attendants,  the 
palfrey  upon  which  she  rode  became  restive,  and  threw  her  upon  the  ground.  Her  attendants 
carried  the  swooning  Sultana  into  the  mansion  of  Madame  Leondari,  where  she  was  com- 
pelletl  to  remain  a  few  days  before  her  recovery.  The  kindness  of  the  noble  matron  and  her 
daughters  upon  that  occasion,  won  to  them  the  gratitude  of  the  Sultana,  which  she^did  not 
bei>itate  feelingly  to  eipress. 

Scio,  from  her  situation,  and  the  habits  of  her  people,  had  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the 
nee  of  arms.  Was  it  then,  strange,  under  all  these  rircumstances  and  disabilities,  that 
Demetrius  found  her  averse  to  rebellion  1  But  a  storm  was  gathering.  A  fleet  of  Spaziote 
vessels  appeared  off  the  harbor,  and  the  of^cers  csme  on  shore,  and  eihorted  the  people  to 
rise  and  free  themselves,  promising  ihem  the  co-operation  of  the  soldiers  they  had  brought. 
Deeming  Uiis  a  favorable  chance,  Demetrius,  Stephanos,  and  a  few  others  seconded  their 
invitation ;  but  the  Primates  remonstrated,  and  the  fleet  was  withdrawn  without  any  insur- 
rectionary movements.  Burning  with  indignation  at  what  he  deemed  the  cowardly  policy 
of  the  Primates,  Demetrius  rushed  to  his  home,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  study  for  several 
day  a. 

CHAmn  in. 

Alas!  for  the  stability  of  human  hopes  and  human  security!  The  pleasing  dream  of 
happiness  and  protection  indulged  by  Scio  was  soon  to  be  broken — the  sward  hung 
suspended  over  her  by  a  single  hair !  The  Pacha  heard  of  the  visit  of  the  Spaziote  fleet — 
and  a  cruel  determination  was  formed.  He  required  that  forty* five  of  the  oldest  and  most 
valuable  and  wealthy  citizens  of  the  island  should  surrender  themselves  as  hostages  for  the 
future  good  conduct  of  the  rest  of  her  inhabitants. — In  vain  did  they  urge  their  sending  away 
the  Spaziote  fleet,  and  their  refusal  to  join  them  as  evidences  of  &eir  loyalty  and  peaceful 
disposition — the  Pacha  was  inezorablo.  Forty-five  of  Scio's  most  respectable  citizens,  were 
taken  and  shut  .up  in  the  Citadel,  and  among  them,  Stephanos  Marina.  Fatal  folly  of 
tyranny !  The  pretext  that  there  existed  a  possibility  of  insurrection  in  Scio,  was  sufllicient 
to  lead  the  Pacha  to  thia  high-handed  act.  Tyranny  seeks  not  for  reasons  for  planning  and 
enforcing  her  decrees,  nor  regards  the  consequences  upon  her  victims. 

Bat  its  effect  was  to  rouse  the  hitherto  dormant  energies  and  aspirations  of  Scio's  people— 
they  saw  in  it  the  beginning  of  a  seriea  of  those  oppressions,  with  which  the  other  isles  had 
been  visited  before  their  rebellion.  They  knew  they  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  a  tyrant 
that  would  for  ao  slight  a  cause,  imprison  their  veterans';  and  the  news  was  to  them  the  dis- 
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UBt  tones  of  the  knell  tbat  was  to  be  the  reqaiem  to  their  hopee  of  Wbtaity,  A  g«Denl  Ironi 
of  indignant  feeling  followed  thii  met  of  tl^e  Pacha.  A  firm  determination  of  lesiataoce  bad 
taken  poaseasion  of  the  breaata  of  aire  and  son,  and  thej  impatientlj  waited  for  an  opportunity 
to  strike  the  blow. 

An  unuioal  change  had  come  over  Demetrius.  His  countenance,  which  hitherto  had 
worn  an  aspect  of  happy  and  careless  complacency,  was  now  clouded  by  the  emotions  that 
raged  within  his  bosoai.  He  walked  along  with  contracted  brow,  and  with  looks  evincing 
the  high  and  daring  purposes  of  a  soul  that  knew  no  fear. 

Dark  was  the  eve  when  Demetrius  strode  along  the  beach,  meditating  upon  the  unhappj 
condition  of  Scio.  He  looked  upon  the  now  dark  billows  of  the  sea,  and  exclaimed  to  him- 
self—*<  Rather  would  I  that  Scio's  isle  should  sink  beneath  the  waves  that  girt  her  shores, 
and  her  name  be  forerer  lost  to  the  world,  than  to  become  the  degraded  footstool  of  Turkey's 
tyrant" 

Full  of  these  and  kindred  emotions,  he  walked  to  the  mansion  of  Stephanos  Marius,  and 
found  the  gentle  Zellica  in  tears.  Her  father  had  that  morning  been  torn  from  her,  and  was 
now  a  prisoner  in  the  CitadeL 

**  Could  I  but  be  permitted  to  Tisit  him  in  his  prison,*'  said  the  unhappy  Zellica,  **it 
would  allay  my  grief— it  would  make  me  happy  to  know  and  to  see  that  he  was  welL" 

Demetrius  drew  the  weeping  girl  to  his  bosom  and  kissed  away  her  tears. 

•*  We  will  together  visit  Stephanos  in  his  prison  to-morrow,"  said  Demetiiod,  as  he  bade 
her  good  night. 

The  morning  came,  and  Demetrius  accompanied  Zellica  to  the- CitadeL  On  arriving  there 
he  modestly  requested  that  they  might  be  admitted  to  the  prison  of  Stephanos  Marius.  A 
surly  Turk  who  commanded  the  j^ard  at  the  entrance  refused  them  admission.  Demetrius 
remonstrated — and  Zellica  with  tears  implored  to  see  her  father.    But  the  officer  replied, 

**  Go  your  ways !  are  we  to  be  importuned  by  a  dog  of  a  Giaour  1  and  you,  my  pretty 
weeping  rose-bud,  had  better  cease  to  implore,  or  the  Pacha  (may  his  sublime  shadow  never 
be  lees !)  will  add  you  to  the  slaves  of  his  harem  I" 

With  the  speed  of  lightning  Demetrius  drew  his  yataghan,  and  the  head  of  the  insoleBt 
Turk  rolled  in  the  dust !  Quick  as  thought  he  seized  Zellica  in  his  arms,  and  followed  by 
the  infuriated  guard,  he  safely  reached  her  home,  and  barricaded  the  entrance.  The  guard 
attacked  the  doors;  hundreds  of  Greeks  soon  rushed  to  the  defence  of  the  Palace  of 
Stephanos  Marius,  and  the  Turks  retreated  to  the  Citadel,  abandoning  their  revenge  against 
Demetrius. 

Among  the  gallant  youth  who  ran  to  the  defence  of  the  palace,  was  Cleonae  Barbati,  a 
young  roan  who  had  been  the  companion  of  Demetrius  in  his  boyhood.  Approaching 
Demetrius,  he  seized  his  extended  hand,  warmly  praised  his  heroism,  and  told  him  that  his 
life  and  fortune  were  henceforth  to  be  devoted  to  Scio's  emancipation — and  that  he  would 
co-operate  with  Demetrius  in  any  steps  he  might  tske  in  4he  work  of  freedom.  Demetrius 
shook  the  hand  of  Cleonae,  and  repli^, 

**  Were  all  of  Scio's  youth  thus  patriotic,  the  crescent  would  soon  cease  to  wave  upon  the 
battlement!  of  yon  Citadel." 

CaAPTEB  IV, 

When  the  Pacha  heard  of  the  death  of  his  officer  by  the  hand  of  Demetrius,  he  determined 
on  his  destruction — and  for  that  purpose  despatched  soldiers  to  hunt  him  down.  But 
Demetrius,  after  strengthening  the  household  of  Stephanos  Marius,  took  refuge  in  a 
sequestered  spot  on  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  island.  Here  he  was  jotneA  by  Cleonae 
Barbati — and  together  they  planned  arrangements  which  they  hoped  would  result  in  a  suc- 
cessful revolution.  They  gathered  about  them  the  peasantry,  whom  they  furnished  with 
all  the  arms  and  ammunition  they  could  procure,  and  daily  trained  them  in  martial  feats  and 
exercises. 

Demetrius  did  not  leave  the  spot  to  visit  Zellica ;  prudence  and  her  safety  and  hi^  own 
forbade  it,  but  confiding  in  the  friendship  of  Cleonae,  he  often  made  him  the  bearer  of  epistles 
to  her. 

Cleonae  had  seen  Zellica  but  a  few  times  before.  He  now  became  enraptured  with  her 
beauty,  and  conceived  a  passion  for  her,  which,  although  he  knew  her  to  be  the  affianced  of 
Deinetrius,  he  did  not  attempt  to  repress.  His  advances  were  sternly  repulsed  by  the  faithful 
Zellica — and  ravenge  aMd  bittemees  against  his  rival,  were  substituted  in  his  heart  for  friend- 
ship.   He  returned  however  to  Demetrius,  and  the  latter  saw  no  alteration  in  his  demeanor. 
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He  cordially  seconded  every  raggestion  of  Demetriof,  reepectiDg  niovementi  cennected  with 
the  undertaking  in  which  they  had  engaged. 

One  morning  the  little  band  of  their  equipt  followers,  five  hundred  in  number,  were  railed  ont 
by  Cleonae  for  parade  and  martial  exercise  upon  the  beach  of  the  sea.  It  was  a  beautiful  mom, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  peasant  soldiery  glowed  with  patriotic  ardor.  The  soldiers  respected 
Cleonae,  and  promptly  and  joyfully  obeyed  him  in  the  erolutions  which  he  had  directed 
them  to  perform.  But  when  Demetrius  appeared  upon  his  richly  caparisoned  horse,  and 
rode  up  to  the  retiew  of  his  gallant  ranks,  the  air  was  rent  with  their  shouts  of  welcome. 
Cleonae  bit  his  lip  with  envy  and  disappointment 

«« Must  he,  too,  possess  the  hearts  of  the  soldieiy,  and  Cleonae  be  only  second  in  their 
thoughts  and  praises !''  said  he  with  bitterness  to  himself. 

Suddenly  Demetrius  perceived  a  sail  making  toward  the  island,  and  levelling  a  spy-glass, 
he  saw  that  it  bore  the  patriot  banner  of  the  Peloponcasus  Central  Government,  and  under  it, 
the  Samiote  flag  flutterad  in  the  breeze.  It  proved  to  be  a  veewl  sent  from  Samas,  and 
had  come  to  proffer  assistance  to  8cio.  It  landed,  and  six  hundred  soldiers,  commanded  by 
Yurmia  and  Logotheti,  marflhalled  themselves  upon  the  shore,  and  were  welcomed  by 
cheers  from  the  ranks  of  Demetrius. '  The  combined  forces  then  commenced  a  march  toward 
the  principal  town,  but,  from  want  of  confldence  in  the  power  of  the  Samiotes,  only  a  few  of 
the  surrounding  peasantry  joined  them  on  their  march. 

The  news  of  the  approaching  insurrection  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  Pacha  at  the 
Citadel.  He  immediately  seized  upon  fifty  more  citnEens  as  hostagee-^and  sent  out  a  strong 
biidy  of  cavalry  to  destroy  the  invaders.  They  met  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  a  conflict  ensued. 
The  Samiotes  returned  fire  for  the  sword,  and  the  patriot  force  under  Demetrius,  from 
the  hills  and  ledges  of  rocks,  hurled  death  and  destruction  from  their  eminences  upon  the 
cavalry  in  the  valley  below.  The  greater  number  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  retreated 
and  fled  in  the  greatest  dismay  and  confusion. 

Hundreds,  now,  who  had  witnessed  the  prowess  and  success  of  the  patriots,  rushed  to 
join  them,  until  their  number  became  so  strong  as  to  force  the  Turks  to  fly  firora  every  part  of 
the  island  to  the  Citadel,  where  they  shut  themselves  up  with  the  Pacha. 

All  Scio  now  saw  that  matters  had  gone  so  far,  that  Turkish  vengeance  would  be  signally 
▼istted  upon  them,  unless  they  concluded  the  work  of  revolution  which  had  been  so 
gloriously  begun.  Their  only  hope  was  to  get  possession  of  the  Citadel,  and  assistance  from 
abroad,  before  help  could  arrive  to  the  Turks  from  Constantinople.  The  inhabitants  were  all 
called  upon  to  ri»e,  whidi  they  did  en  maste.  They  blockaded  the  Citadel,  and  a  temporary 
independent  government  was  formed.  The  situation  of  Scio  was  criticaL  They  had  but 
little  ammunition  and  few  arms,  and  they  could  only  convert  the  blockade  into  a  siege,  until 
steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  those  necessaries,  and  to  get  assistance  from  the  Greek 
fleet,  in  case  Turkey  shoukl  send  her  armies  to  the  assistance  of  the  Pacha  in  the  Citadel.  A 
depuuiion  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Central  Gofernment  in  Peloponnessus— and  it 
was  deemed  necessary  that  a  messenger  should  be  sent  to  Tombazi,  the  commander  of  the 
Greek  fleet,  then  off  the  coast  of  Candia,  with  instructions  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  Sdo 
against  the  expeeled  Turkish  squadrons.  Cleonae  Barbati  (&tal  selection !)  was  intrusted 
with  the  important  mission. 

CaAFTxn  V. 

Cleonae  immediately  embarked,  and  directed  his  vessel  toward  Candia.  On  board,  the 
thoughts  of  Zellica  and  his  rejected  love  came  over  him.  He  had  seen,  too,  his  rival  lead  on 
the  brave  troops  that  had  driven  the  Turks  to  the  Citadel — his  insphring  conduct  bad  led 
thousands  to  join  him— cheers  and  praises  were  showered  upon  him  from  every  side, 
while  he,  Cleonae,  had  been  thrown  into  the  shade.  Should  he  contribute  to  the  further 
glory  and  aggrandizement  of  his  now  hated  rival  ?  Were  he  to  execute  his  present  mission, 
and  the  fleet  of  Tombazi  should  arrive  in  time,  Sdo  would  be  completely  revolutionised  and 
safe ;  and  then  thousands  of  voices  would  hail  Demetrius  as  the  progenitor  of  her  freedom 
— and.  in  the  arms  of  the  beautiful  Zellica,  he  would  enjoy  all  that  happiness  could  confer 
— the  love  of  an  angel  wife,  and  the  thanks  and  praises  of  a  disenthralled  and  grateful  people. 
No,  no — rather  wouk!  he  that  Scio  should  fall  than  that  his  rival  should  thus  triumph. 

Instead  of  steering  for  the  coast  of  Candia,  Cleonae  took  a  northern  direction,  continually 
veering  from  one  point  to  another,  or  lying  at  anchor,  for  the  pnrpose  of  allowing  the 
Turkish  fleet,  which  he  knew  had  probably  already  set  sail  from  Constantinople,  to  reach 
Sdo,  before  his  treachery  could  be  discovered,  and  before  any  other  information  could  be 
conveyed  to  TombazL  On  the  sixth  day,  the  vessel  of  Cleonae  was  lying  a  few  leagues  irovk 
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the  Iftland  of  Letbuf,  when  he  perceived  the  Turkiih  fleet  making  xugHd  nil  io  the  diieotioa 
of  Scio.  Putting  himflelf  ia  the  way  for  that  purpose,  his  vessel  was  made  an  unresisting 
prize  to  the  Capitan  Pacha,  who  commanded  the  fleeL  As  soon  as  he  was  Uken  on 
board,  he  sought  an  audience  with  the  Capitan  Pacha,  to  whom  he  showed  his  despatches  to 
the  Greek  Commander,  and  told  him  the  story  of  bis  treason  to  the  new  Government  of 
Scio.    The  Pacha  was  rejoiced  at  the  treachery,  and  lavishly  rewarded  the  traitor. 

The  siege  of  the  Citadel  was  continued  at  Scio  with  unabated  determination.  The 
Primates  and  the  people  confidently  hoped  that  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Deputation  sent  for 
arms  and  ammunition  and  the  timely  approach  of  the  fleet  under  Tombozi,  would  end 
their  fears  and  put  them  out  of  danger.  From  day  to  day  was  the  eye  eagerly  sent  over  the 
billows  that  surrounded  the  isle,  for  the  purpose  of  hailing  their  approach.  At  length  a 
fleet  was  seen  steering  for  the  port  from  the  south.  The  crafty  Pacha,  in  order  to  delude  the 
Sciotes  with  the  transient  belief,  that  their  expected  Greek  fleet  was  at  hand,  had  during  the 
night  dropped  down  below  the  island,  and  was  now  returning  to  dispel  the  illusion  by 
attacking  the  town.  Completely  deceived,  the  Sciotes  became  almost  mad  with  joy,  as  th^ 
saw  the  noble  ships  far  off  in  the  distance  appreaching  the  isle.  Suddenly  a  single  vessel 
was  seen  to  move  toward  the  island  from  the  eastern  direction.  Two  of  the  frigates  imme> 
diately  gave  chase  to  the  new  vessel,  and  a  conflict  commenced,  the  frigates  pouring  their 
broadsides  upon  her.  They  came  nearer  and  nearer  1>  the  shore.  The  firing  was  renewed, 
and  in  an  instant  the  new  vessel  blew  up  with  a  mighty  explosion !  The  sound  that  ceme 
booming  over  the  waters,  was  like  the  fiercest  thunderclap,  and  the  truth  now  flashed 
upon  the  dismayed  inhabitants.  The  vessel  that  had  been  blown  to  atoms  was  the  one 
returning  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  Scio,  and  the  fleet  was  that  of  the  Capitan  Pacha ! 
Terror  and  despair  now  reigned,  where  but  e  moment  before,  all  was  rife  with  bravery,  and 
hope,  and  confidence. 

Chapteb  VI. 

The  Turkish  fleet  neared  the  town.  It  consisted  of  twenty-five  frigates  and  corvettes, 
and  ceven  ships  of  the  line.  The  Capitan  Pacha  immediately  opened  his  broadsides  upon 
the  town^and  the  Turks  in  the  Citadel,  simultaneously  sallied  out,  and  drove  away  their 
Grreek  besiegers.  Ho  then  landed  six  thousand  soldiers  of  the  fleet — they  gadiered  abi>ut  the 
town,  and,  rushing  in  among  the  defenceless  Sciotes,  commenced  a  work  of  murderous 
tragedy,  unparalldlcd  in  history.  For  three  days  the  air  was  rent  with  the  mingled  groans 
and  shrieks  of  men,  women  and  children,  and  with  the  demoniac  yells  of  their  assailants, 
whose  gleaming  scimitars,  red  with  the  blood  of  murdered  innocence,  were  continually 
doing  the  work  of  ruthless  butchery.  Age,  sex,  nor  condition  were  spared  the  blow  that  laid 
ihem  bleeding  in  the  dust  The  resisting  and  the  unresisting  all  shared  the  same  horrid 
fate.  The  yataghan  cleft  the  brain  of  the  wretch,  who,  in  his  desperation  repulsed  the 
murderous  attack,  and  the  dagger  was  sheathed  in  the  snowy  bosom  of  beauty,  who  dung  to 
the  barbarian's  knee,  and  begged  in  vain  for  mercy.  Houses  were  pillaged  and  fired,  and  oa 
every  side  appeared  rapine,  murder  and  conflagration. 

Glutted  with  blood  and  pillage,  the  barbarians,  for  a  short  time,  ceased  their  carnage,  but 
only  to  perpetrate  what  was  worse.  Hundreds  of  the  most  beautifhl  women  had  been  spared 
for  the  sake  of  enslaving  then — and  the  soldiers  now  commenced  collecting  them  together, 
and  embarking  them  on  board  the  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  thorn  to  the  slave- 
market  at  Constantinople. 

The  Palace  of  Stephanos  Marius  had  been  burned  to  the  ground,  under  the  immediate 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Capitan  Pacha,  and  the  shrieking  Zellica  seized  by  his  guard 
and  conveyed  on  board  the  Pacha's  own  ship.  The  mother  and  sisters  of  Demetrius  had 
been  also  seized  and  sent  on  board. 

This  accomplished,  the  slaughter  again  commenced.  The  Capitan  Pacha  had  not  yet 
finished  his  bloody  mission ;  and,  in  order  to  renew  the  flagging  fury  of  his  soldiers,  he 
t)ok  the  ninety-five  hostages,  with  SUphanot  Maritu  at  their  head,  and  hung  them  up  at 
the  yard  arms  of  bis  vessels.  Zellica  beheld  the  fate  of  her  father,  and  a  swoon  of 
insensibility  shut  the  horrid  mght  from  her  eyes.  This  most  bloody  signal  on  board  the 
Pacha's  ships,  was  answered  from  the  shore  by  the  butchery  ef  seven  hundred  peasants^ 
whom  the  Turks  had  driven  into  the  Citadel. 

Had  Demetrius  fallen?  No — he  was  the  first  to  discover  the  treachery  of  Cleonae 
Barbati,  on  seeing  his  vessel  brought  in  as  a  prize  by  the  Turkish  ^eet  He  saw  that  all  wae 
lost,  yet  he  could  not  reproach  himseIC  It  was  not  the  fault  of  himself  nor  of  the  brave 
ones  who  nad  joined  him,  that  their  confident  hopes  had  be^  followed  bj  this  disaster* 
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Treacherj  aJone—Tile,  damning  treachery,  against  whick  no  human  foreaight  can  completely 
guard,  had  been  the  overthrow  of  his  glorious  schemes  of  freedom  to  8cio. 

Seeing  resistance  useless,  he  endeavored  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  assist  fiimilies  in 
their  flight  from  the  island.  Two  thousand  brave  hearts  stood  by  him,  and  assisted  in 
this  dernier  undertaking.  Out  of  the  eighty  thousand  people  of  the  island,  fifteen  thousand 
thus  escaped.  Families  came  rushing  from  the  town,  pursued  by  parties  of  assassins,  and 
collecting  them  together,  Demetrius,  with  his  two  thousand  brave  soldiers,  covered  their 
retreat,  and  thus  led  them  to  Mount  Opus,  near  the  sea-shore,  where,  embarking  them  in 
boats,  Ihey  escaped  massacre.  The  Turks  made  several  fierce  onsets  upon  him,  and  finally 
drove  him  from  this  position — but  he  drew  up  his  followers  agpiin  at  Thymiana,  also  on  the 
beach,  and  a  good  point  of  debarkation.  Here,  as  before,  he  was  fast  shipping  the  fugitive 
Sciotes  away  in  boats;  when  two  of  the  Pacha's  ships  were  sent  round  to  cannonade  him 
from  the  seihside.  This  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  Cleonae,  who  was  determined  not 
only  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Demetrius,  but  to  compass  his  death.  Cleonae  commanded  one 
of  the  ships,  and  approaching  the  shore  he  fired  upon  the  fugitives,  but  did  little  execution. 
In  consequence  of  an  awkward  movement,  the  vessel  of  Cleonae  got  upon  the  rocks,  and  was 
thereby  rendered  unmanageable.  The  Greeks  now  poured  upon  them  their  musketry — 
and  the  other  vessel  abandoning  Cleonae,  scud  out  from  the  shore  to  avoid  their  galling  fire. 
Demetrius  now  furiously,  attacked  CIeonae*8  ship,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  boats,  his 
followers  soon  boarded  her,  and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued  on  deck.  But  the  Turks  were  finally 
overpowered  and  killed.  Demetrius  followed  Cleonae  to  the  lower  deck,  where  he  found 
him  endeavoring  to  stifie  a  slight  sabre  wound  which  he  had  received  in  his  arm.  Their 
eyes  met !  Quick  as  the  avenging  thunderbolt,  Demetrius  drew  his  scimitar,  and  exclaiming 
*'  Die !  most  villainous  of  traitors  !**  the  head  of  Cleonae  dropped  upon  the  deck ! 

Demetrius  then  manned  the  vessel  with  Greeks,  and  filling  the  ship  and  boats  with  the 
fugitive  Sciotes,  be  set  sail,  and  soon  landed  them  at  Ispara. 

Chaptxk  VII. 

ri-fated  8cio  t  Four  days  of  Turkish  rioting,  and  Yandalisar  had  rendered  her  soil  a 
clotted  mass  of  blood  and  ashes— presenting,  like  unwept  Sarmatia — 

**  The  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  Time." 

The  Musselman  sword  had  drank  the  blood  of  her  sons  and  veterans ;  and  her  beauty  and 
booty  were  now  to  become  a  prey  to  Bysantine  cruelty  and  luxurious  abomination. 
Laden  with  the  plundered  riches  of  Scio,  and  with  his  female  captives,  the  fleet  of  the  Capitan 
Pacha,  set  sail,  and,  steering  for  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  he  landed  the  greatest  number  of 
his  captives,  and  sent  them  by  land  to  Constantinople.  Sixty  of  the  most  beautiful,  among 
whom  were  the  sisters  of  Demetrius  and  their  mother,  he  sent  specially  as  a  present  to  Asma 
Sultana.  The  Capitan  Pacha  had  long  sought  to  ^in  her  as  his  bride,  and  he  deemed 
so  rich  a  present  would  have  the  effect  to  bring  about  the  desired  object.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  Straits  of  Scio,  with  ZeiJica,  and  many  other  beautiful  captive  maidens  still  on 
board. 

But  a  just  and  terrible  retribution  awaited  the  murderous  Capitan  Pacha.  At  Ispara, 
Demetrius  met  the  bold  and  intrepid  Kakaris,  who  had  so  nobly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Greek  wars.  This  truly  brave  and  amiable  man  wept  over  the  fate  of  the  brautiful  Scio 
— and  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  proposition  of  Demetrius  to  join  hisn  in  avenging  upon 
the  spoiler,  the  cruelties  which  he  bad  visited  upon  that  island.  Kanaris  volunteered  to 
Government  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  by  a  fire-ship,  and  his  daring 
ofiler  was  accepted. 

In  the  mean  time  the  slaves  sent  by  the  Cspitan  Pacha,  reached  Constantinople — and  the 
hapless  wretches  were  sent  to  the  slave-market.  The  sixty  were  presented  by  the  ofllicers 
entrusted  with  that  duty  to  Asma  Sultana.  The  dififerences  in  the  natures  of  men  are 
sometimes  so  striking,  as  to  create  a  doubt  whether  any  thing  human  appertains  to  a  portion 
of  them.  Not  so  with  woman.  In  all  countries,  and  under  all  circumstances,  she  is  woman 
still — and  at  no  time  do  their  generous,  noble  natures  appear  in  more  lovely  coloi%,  than 
when  appealed  to  by  sofTering  or  calamity.  It  is  then  their  beautiful  feminine  attributes 
shine  forth,  with  healing  upon  their  wings.  When  the  news  came  of  the  ruthless  destractiun 
of  her  favorite  isle,  Asma  Sultana  wept,  and  she  rejected  with  scorn  and  indignation  the 
proflfered  present.    She  went,  however,  to  see  the  captivee— and  when  she  discovered 
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among  them  the  mother  and  ststerf  of  DemetrioB,  her  ejcM  filled  with  tears,  and  she  piesscJ 
them  to  her  bosom.  Gratefully  did  she  remember  those  whose  kindness  she  bad  felt  on 
her  visit  to  Sdo.  She  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  leading  them  out  of  the  divan,  she  said 
to  the  officer  who  had  them  in  charge,  her  lips  trembling  with  beautiful  emotion — **  These  I 
shall  take  home  with  me,  and  restore  them  to  liberty.  I  take  them  not  as  the  gift  of  Ike 
Capitan  Pacha,  but  as  a  right — they  befriended  me  in  my  need,  and  I  will  not  forget  them." 
When  the  remaining  captives  saw  the  good  fate  of  Madame  Leondari  and  her  daughters, 
they  begged  the  Sultana  to  take  them  also,  saying,  **  we  shall  find  kindness  in  you,  bat  if 
we  are  sold,  or  returned  to  the  Pacha,  what  will  be  our  fate  V*  The  Sultana  acceded  to  their 
request— but  said  to  the  ofHcer — "  I  take  these  ladies  according  to  their  owa  wi^h — not  as  a 
gifL    Tell  the  Pacha  he  has  my  bitterest  scorn  and  hatred  for  his  wickedness  SAfl  cruelty  !" 

Chaptsh  VIII. 

Kanaris  and  Demetrius  sailed  with  their  fire-ship  for  the  Straits  of  Scio,  in  company 
with  an  Hydriote  vessel.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Straits,  they  encountered  some  of  the 
Turkish  look»out  vessels,  but,  by  an  artful  manoeuvre,  they  deceived  them  into  the  f  appo- 
sition that  they  were  merchantmen  bound  for  Smyrna.  Darkness  came— and  they  stood 
boldly  away  for  the  mouth  of  the  Straits,  within  which  lay  the  fleet  of  the  Capitan  Pacha. 
As  soon  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  entering  the  Gulf,  the  Hydriote  Captain  remonstrated 
against  going  any  farther,  saying  it  was  an  intrepidity  impelled  only  by  madness,  that  could 
lead  to  any  thing  so  daring — so  fraught  with  danger.  Kanaris,  however,  quieted  his  fiears ; 
but  his  own  sailors  and  men  now  became  refractory.  His  only  reply  was — **  Yon  came 
here  voluntarily — the  ship  shall  go  on,  and  you  may  go  with  her,  or  jump  overboard."  They 
were  silenced,  and  the  vessels  were  rapidly  approaching  the  lights.  They  passed  several 
Turkish  frigates,  but  these  were  a  prey  too  ignoble  for  such  spirits  as  Kanaris  and  Demetrius, 
who  had  come  to  revenge  the  blood  of  Scio^and  nothing  but  the  blood  of  the  croel 
leader,  and  the  conflagration  of  his  ship  could  atone  for  it.  '*  Blood  for  blood— flame  for 
flame!"  Kanaris  and  Demetrius  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  Turlush  fleet.  The  moon 
was  shining  clear  upon  the  waters  of  the  Gulf;  and  the  Capitan  Pacha,  with  his  vcceels 
securely  anchored,  dreamed  not  that  danger  was  near.  On  the  other  side  they  discovered 
the  huge  black  ship  of  the  Capitan  Pacha.  They  bore  rapidly  down  upon  him.  *«  Stand 
away !  sund  away  !*'  cried  the  now  roused  Turkish  guard-— still  the  fire-ship  came  on.  Soon 
the  wild  cry  *<Bralotta!  Brulotta!**  apprised  them  that  they  were  known.  That  awful 
cry  aroused  the  aleeping  Turks,  hundreds  of  whom  rushed  to  Uie  deck  in  confusion  and  dis- 
may. A  few  shots  were  fired ;  but  still  that  strange  sail  approached  them,  with  a  stillness 
that  appalled  their  hearts.  Shots  whizzed  again  over  the  heads  of  Kanaris  and  Demetrius, 
whose  men  sheltered  themselves  from  their  ejRect,  behind  the  bulwarks.  Strong  in  their 
terrible  resolution,  Kanaris  and  Demetrius  stood  up,  regardless  of  the  shots  that  flew  around 
their  heads,  and  steered  their  vessel  full  on  the  Pacha's  ship.  In  an  instant  his  bow 
struck  its  side  with  a  thundering  shock,  and  entangled.  The  boats  were  instantly  lowered, 
and  every  Greek  jumped  into  them.  Kanaris  touched  the  train,  and  following  Demetrius  and 
his  men,  were  pulling  rapidly  away^'  when  the  form  of  a  beautiful  female,  was  seen  to 
approach  the  side  of  the  Pacha's  ship.  Uttering  a  piercing  shriek,  she  leaped  from  the  vessel 
into  the  boiling  waves.  That  shriek!  It  fell  on  the  ear  of  Demetrius  like  the  cr^t  of  stem 
despair.  Could  it  be  the  form  and  the  voice  of  his  own  beloved  Zellica  !  Hastily  dashing 
his  boat  up  toward  the  spot  where  the  plunge  was  made,  he  jumped  into  the  sea,  and 
with  his  own  arm,  caught  the  sinking  maiden,  and  placed  her  in  his  boat  It  was  indeed 
Zellica !  They  now  rapidly  pulled  away  from  their  dangerous  situation.  The  train  that 
had  been  fired,  communicated  with  the  combustibles — they  flashed  up  in  one  broad  blaze,  and 
the  Pacha's  ship  became  enveloped  in  flame.  Horror  and  dismay  now  reigned  on  board. 
Lying  at  their  anchors,  nothing  could  be  done,  amid  the  dire  confusion  that  reigned  around, 
to  separate  the  vessels.  Boats  were  instantly  lowered,  but  were  instantly  sunk  by  the 
numbiers  who  rushed  for  safety  into  them.  The  wretched  Capitan  Pacha  and  his  officers 
succeeded  in  launching  a  small  pinnacle,  and  by  cutting  off  the  hands  of  the  drowning 
wretches,  who  clung  to  it,  managed  in  getting  a  little  way  from  the  burning  ship.  Demetrius 
saw  from  his  boat  that  he  was  likely  to  escape — and  levelling  a  carbine,  shot  him  through 
the  forehead!  It  was  but  a  momentary  anticipation  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him— for  the 
mainmast  fell  at  the  same  instant,  struck  the  pinnacle,  and  crushed  to  death  every  soul  in 
her.» 

*  Howe*!  Greek  RovolatioB. 
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Demetriat  and  hii  comptiiion,  then  with  their  refpectire  boats,  rowed  fwiftly  down  the 
Straits,  which  for  miles  were  tlhuninated  by  the  larid  glare  of  the  burning  fleet.  At  daylight 
they  were  off  Cape  Blanco,  and,  within  a  few  hoors,  fell  in  with  two  Greek  Teasels^  who 
were  cruixing  for  them,  when  they  got  safely  on  board. 

Zellica  soon  remed.  She  awoke  to  a  strange  and  pleasing  realty.  Her  father's 
murderer  and  her  country's  destroyer,  had  been  signally  punished,  and  sent  to  his  long 
account;  and  herself  rescued  from  slavery  and  death — all,  by  the  hand  of  her  intrepid  loter. 
They  returned  to  Ispora.  Demetrius  and  Kanarts,  for  this  brave  act,  received  the  plaudits  of 
all  Greece.  A  fete  rich  and  grand  was  held  in  commemoration  of  the  event — and  on  that 
eve,  Zellica  became  the  bride  of  Demetrius  Leondari.  The  following  morning,  a  beautiful 
yacht  landed  at  Ispara,  having  on  board  Madame  Leondari,  and  her  daughters,  with  a  letter 
to  Demetrius  from  Asma  Sultaoa,  lauding  bim  for  the  vengeance  he  had  meted  out  to  the 
Capitan  Pacha,  and  enoloaing  a  diamond  necklace  to  Zellica. 

Vain  was  the  struggle  of  Greece  for  liberty.  Pure  and  noble  was  the  patriotism  that 
instigated  her  attempts  to  be  free ;  brave  and  dauntless  were  thf  hearts  that  bled  for  her.  But 
neither  a  Bonaris,  a  Kanaris,  an  Ipselanti,  nor  a  Capo  d'Istria,  could  avert  the  bolt  that 
crushed  those  noble  efforts.  That  hapless  land,  whose  feuflEerings  awoke  the  liveliest  sym- 
pathies of  England'a  noblest  bard,  and  of  millions  in  this  western  worid,  is  still  the  land  of 
the  oppressed — the  loot  of  the  tyrant  is  still  upon  her  neck.  Sdo— nmce  the  brightest  gem 
in  her  coronet  ef  Isles,  is  still  beautiful  amid  its  desolation — but  its  palaces  no  longer  resound 
with  the  happy  voices  of  her  former  chiklren — they  are  the  abodes  of  the  bearded  Musselman 
—and  her  i^Hes  are  trodden  by  the  fbet  of  the  barbarian. 

Demetrius  Leondari  is  now  a  naturalised  American.  His  home  is  in  a  country  where  that 
liberty  abounds,  which  he  in  vain  sought  to  give  hia  native  Scio.  His  rich  mansion 
embellidies  the  weatem  shore  of  one  of  our  lo^^est  rivers— and  the  atill  beautiful  Zellica  is 
the  happy  mother  of  sons  and  daughters. 

BiDghamUn,  N.  T.  Ancait  18tb,  1899. 
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Slowlt  fh>m  the  battle-field, 
Pass*d  the  shades  of  night  away ; 

Mom  no  beam  of  hope  revealed. 
All  was  terror,  dreid,  dismay. 


Still  the  ruthless  foe  pursued ; 

Still  in  vain  they  feebly  fled; 
Or  the  fight  again  renew'd, 

'Midst  the  wounded,  dying,  dead. 

Swollen  streams  their  march  impede ; 

Gathering  storms  around  them  roar ; 
Weak,  benumb*d,  they  atop— proceed— 

Falter — fall— and  rise  no  more. 

l7aioa  Co.  Pa.  Jolr  lOtb,  1B39. 
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What  to  them  are  southern  skies. 
Sunny  plains,  and  sumoMr'a  blo^m; 

Glory's  boast,  or  valor's  prise. 
Driving  snows  their  only  tomb. 

When,  oh,  when,  will  foolish  man, 
Blinded  by  the  love  of  pow*r; 

Learn  its  airy  form  to  scan,    ^ 
Fleeting  as  the  passing  hour. 

Vain  is  all  (hat  earth  can  give, 

Weahh,  or  fame,  or  empire's  sway ; 

Heav'nly  joys  alone  survive, 
Free  from  change— without  decay. 

L.9.D. 
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<'  Blkssed/'  said  the  worthy  governor  of  Barataria,  **  be  that  man  who  first  inTcnteJ 
sleep,"  and  presumptuoas  roust  the  mortal  be  -who  would  dispute  the  opinions  of  that  prince 
of  proverbs,  the  renowned  esquire,  of  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  from  whose  tongue  flowed  a 
clear,  copious,  and  inexhaustible  stream  of  wisdom.  Show  me  that  minion  of  fortune, 
though  floating  carelessly  down  the  stream  of  life,  who  has  not  fr^uent  occasion  to  exclaim, 
when  assailed  by  tedium,  or  vexations,  those  "ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  and  from  which 
none  are  exempted,  **  blessed  be  that  man  who  first  invented  sleep."  But  as  that  dull,  yet 
£ckle  god,  will  not  always  at  our  bidding  **  revisit  our  eye-lids,"  and  **  steep  our  senses  in 
forgetfuluess,"  but  like  many  a  false  friend,  <*  desert  us  at  our  utmost  need,"  blessed, 
thrice  blessed,  be  the  memory  of  that  man  who  first  invented  books,  the  antidotes  of  care, 
the  soothers  of  disappointed  hopes,  the  **  balm  of  hurt  minds."  Enshrined  be  the  memory 
of  those  benevolent  souls  who  have  wasted  their  own  existence  in  pouring  over  the  mid- 
night lamp,  to  infuse  health  and  vigor  into  the  minds  of  succeeding  generations — who  have 
strewed  thorns  over  their  own  pillow,  while  they  were  preparing  beds  of  roses  for  others. 

I  envy  not  that  man  who,  though  luxuriating  in  all  the  varied  pleasures  that  wealth  ever 
gave,  flitting  like  a  meteor  through  a  gazing  multitude,  in  all  the  gaudy  trappings  of  equipage, 
dwelling  in  a  palace,  and  courted  by  admiring  crouds,  is  yet  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
literature,  that  ever  changing,  yet  inexhaustible  source  of  purest  happiness.  Though  greeted 
with  smiles,  and  the  shallow  protestations  of  friendship  are  lavished  upon  him ;  yeC  eveD 
among  those  whose  lips  drop  honey,  whose  countenances  beam  in  sunny  smiles,  the  poison 
of  epvy  insidiously  lurks  in  the  heart,  awaiting  but  the  moment  when  it  may  be  vented  with 
security  upon  its  unhappy  victim.  The  hand  of  fraud  or^misfortune,  may  in  a  moment 
deprive  him  of  those  treasures  on  which  he  rests  his  every  hope  of  hsppiness.  In  that  boar 
of  adversity,  where  is  the  ephemeral  crowd  who  spread  their  glittering  wings  and  fluttrred 
round,  exhausting  their  utmost  art  to  sooth  his  vanity  by  the  mellifluous  murmurings  of 
adulation,  ministering  to  his  pleasures  even  to  satiety  1  Fled !  forever  fled !  like  wanton 
bees  to  sip  the  fragrance  of  another  flower,  leaving  their  sting  behind.  At  this  heart-rending 
hour,  when  the  veil  of  deception  is  cast  aside,  and  the  unreal  mockery  is  exposed,  with 
the  heart  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  disappointment,  and  writhing  under  the  agonies  of 
wounded  pride,  where  shall  the  deluded  victim  find  a  refuge  from  desjMurt  At  that  age 
when  the  heart  is  susceptible  of  the  purest  affections,  the  genius  of  literature  with  therirtnee 
in  her  train,  stretched  forth  her  saving  hand  to  lead  him  to  her  sequestered  shades,  blooming 
with  amaranthine  flowers,  smiling  in  the  mild,  yet  fadeless  beams  of  intellectual  suns.  But  a 
false  goddess,  decked  in  the  flaunting  tinsel  robes  of  pageanty,  surrounded  by  the  syrens  of 
dissipation,  lured  him  with  the  voice  of  flattery  to  her  embraces,  whelmed  him  in  the  vortex  of 
worldly  pleasures,  brutaliMng  his  mind,  and  corrupting  his  heart!  And  shall  the  intel- 
lectual being  whose  profiered  friendship  he  repulsed  with  contempt,  and  through  a  long  series 
of  delusive  tbllies  he  utterly  neglected,  now  receive  him  1  Never !  .  Where  then  shall  he 
•eek  an  oblivion  to  the  visitings  of  remorse  1  A*mid  the  loathsomo  haunts  of  inebriety  !— 
This  is  a  picture  humiliating  and  revolting  to  our  best  feelings ;  it  is  nevertheless  a  truth  on 
which  the  experience  of  every  nge  has  set  its  seal.    Let  us  turn  from  it. 

Blessed  and  honored  above  all  others  be  the  memory  of  that  man  who  first  invented 
books !  If  vexations  irritate  my  feelings,  or  the  monotonous  tone  of  the  society  into  which 
I  may  be  occasionally  thrown,  overwhelms  me  with  ennui,  I  seize  the  earliest  opportunitj, 
sometimes  stretching  a  little  the  point  of  politeness,  to  return  to  the  circle  of  my  selected 
friends,  and  seated  in  my  elbow  chair,  by  the  assistance  of  their  philosophical,  or  fancifol 
conversation,  sooth  the  irritability,  or  awaken  the  palsied  sensibility  of  my  mind.  There 
ii  a  peculiar  advantage  attending  this  intercourse ;  they  possess  the  invariable  attribute  of 
genius, — retiring  modesty.  They  are  utterly  incapable  of  oiitruding  their  opinions,  or  of 
teasing  with  impertinent  questions;  but  satisfied  to  amuse  whilst  we  are  willing  to  listen, 
and  retiring  at  the  first  symptom  of  exp'ring  interest.    Not  so  those  walking  books,  who. 
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more  dedroui  of  gratifying  their  own  Tanity,  than  they  are  to  aAiuie  or  instruct  their 
auditora,  dwell  with  a  wearisome  minuteness  on  **  the  thrice  told  tale,"  of  which  in  all  pro- 
bability themselves  are  the  heroes,  though  you  should  be  evidently  expiring  wiih  drowsiness; 
depress  your  spirits  by  an  exaggerated  narrative  of  a  tale  of  woe ;  or  force  upon  your 
revolting  ear  their  crude,  boisterous,  and  impotent  attempts  at  wit  and  humor,  when  your 
heart  is  lacerated  by  grief^  or  torn  by  secret  vexations.  As  a  refuge  from  the  danger  of 
this  aggravated  evil,  tb^  greatest  sure  that  could  be  devised,  blessed  be  the  man  who  first 
invented  books!  Seated  in  the  midst  of  this  select,  this  ^chosen  few/'  of  what  can  we 
complain ! 

«MediUtionbera, 
May  think  down  hours  to  moments." 

If  tired  of  the  dull  moQotoniea  of  real  Ufe,  I  mount  with  Shakspeere  or  Milton,  into  the 
sublimated  regions  of  fancy,  and  leave  the  **  grovelling  world  for  fools  to  hustle  in ;"  taking 
good  care,  however,  to  break  my  fall  upon  my  return,  by  the  demi-eublimity  of  Sonthey'a 
ponderous  muse:  if  military  ardor  inflame  my  mind,  by  the  assistance  of  the  mighty  Homer, 
I  case  myself  in  the  discarded  armor  of  Achilles,  and  warring  on  valiant,  virtuous  Hector's 
Mde,  I  dash  my  blood-stained  chariot  o'er  the  plain,  crushing  whole  legions  of  the  invading 
Greeks,  bearing  destruction  and  dismay  even  to  their  fleet;  or,  seated  among  the  gods 
«*  on  Ida's  piney  top,"  govern  the  destinies  of  contending  hosts.  In  the  indulgence  of  this 
classical  warfare,  I  have  this  advantage  over  those  who  cool  their  passion  by  a  vulgar,  eveiy- 
day  affiray-^I  always  return  from  the  fiercest  contest,  fully  satisfied,  and  with  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  whole  bones  and  unbruised  flesh. 

Should  the  spleen  attempt  to  usurp  the  laughter-moving  sway  of  a  Cervantes,  a  Rabelais, 
a  Knickerbocker,  or  a  Swift,  the  foul  fiend  ovap«irates  in  a  yellow  mist,  or  returns  to  its 
paternal  seat  in  the  brain  of  a  *<mad  John  Dennis:*'  is  my  heart  dissolved  in  the  *' agonising 
blisses  of  the  tenderest  passion,'*  and  would  wish  to  pour  forth  its  plaints,  a  thing  of 
course,  in  liquid  numbers  1  By  assuming  to  myself  the  mellifluous  murmurings  of  a 
Shenstone,  or  a  Hammond,  I  may  waft  away  my  very  soul  in  sighs ;  or  luxuriate  in  tlie  de- 
lectable dreams  of  a  Petrarch ;  and  I  believe  that  lovers,  like  poets,  as  the  ingenious  Waller 
Cold  King  Charles,  **  always  succeed  best  in  fiction."  Am  I  in  a  moralising  strain,  which 
by-the-hye  for  my  own  happiness,  I  am  very  apt  to  be,  the  sententious  Johnson  aflTords  me 
ftt  the  same  time  the  most  profound  and  impressive  subjects,  and  the  most  sublime  and  elo« 
quently  expressed  reflections;  and  yet,  although  the  posthumous  Johnson  is  the  most 
instructive  and  delightful  of  companions,  I  would  not,  if  Anne  Steward  has  drawn  a  correct 
portrait  of  the  *'  Literary  Goliah,"  endure  five  minutes  t£te-a-t^te  with  the  living  Johnson  for 
the  universe.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  be  once  said  of  this  lady,  that  she  had 
*<  nothing  of  the  woman  about  her,  but  the  vices.**  Certainly  these  biogrsphers,  who 
industriously,  and  too  often  maliciously,  set  forth  the  imperfections  of  their  authors,  deprive 
us  of  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  pleasure  we  should  otherwise  feel,  in  the  perusal 
of  their  produetioos;  but 

**  Wits  are  like  game-eocks  to  each  other, 
No  wit  could  e'er  endure  a  brother." 

Who  would  believe  that  the  author  of  the  inimitable  Raseelas  was  the  most  amiable,  as' 
well  as  the  wisest  of  human  beings,  were  it  not  for  the  kind  souls  who  have  handed  him 
down  to  posterity  as  the  most  morose  and  overbearing?  For  what  purpose,  unless  to  relieve 
their  minds  from  the  burthen  of  envy,  certainly  a  most  troublesome  gdest,  and  wisely  ejected 
by  any  means,  I  never  could  tell.  But  truly,  in  this  instance  the  poisoned  chalice  is  justly 
returned  te  his  own  lips,  who  hss  aflbrded  so  powerful  a  precedent;  who  has  vented  the 
Btmost  bitterness  of  his  grail  upon  an  inoffensive  race  of  poets.  Yet,  does  the  sweet 
nightingale  warble  less  melodiously,  because  the  boding  raven  would  drown  its  voice  with 
envious  croakings  1 

Tnspir*d  bards  shall  consecrate  the  shrine 
Whero  sleeps  the  minstrel  of  the  art  divine. 
More  lov*d  his  song,  thst  envious  critics  rave, 
-And  dare  to  plant  the  nightshade  on  his  grave. 
There,  dew'd  with  tears,  Spring's  earliest  rose  shall  bloom ; 
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Thtr«»  stUl  the  Utoit  ■rnile  upon  hii  tomb, 
And  breathe  the  ioeense  of  their  soft  perfame.' 
,  The  dews  of  heaven  with  iwdare  deck'd  the  gromidy 

And  bays  and  laurela  apring  apontaneoua  round. 
There  virtaooa  yontha  their  grateful  homage  breathe. 
And  tender  virgina  weave  the  laureate  wreath. 

« 
Let  Uf  be  grateful  to  that  man  who,  by  the  invention  of  hooka,  haa  ann&ilated  tfana  and 
apace,  who  has  thus  enabled  Uf  to  retire  to  our  cloaeta,  and  enjoj  a  familiar  converse  with  • 
Pliny,  a  Seneca,  and  a  Plutarch,  and  thus  informed  us  how  a  Cesar  combated,  a  Plato 
thought^who  has  bequeathed  to  generatioiis  yet  unboni,  the  inspirationa  of  a  Homer,  a 
VirgU,  and  the  sweet  bard  of  Avea: 


f<Thoaa  mighty 


of  the  living  lyre.'' 


But  above  all  who  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  milUona,  who  would  otherwiaa  have  le* 
mained  in  utter  darkness,  the  consoling,  blessed,  and  everlaiting  book  ar  ura  awb 
ixxortaIttt— the  imruTABLB  wobb  of  a  xaacirvL  Gob.  Let  us  in  the  Burning  and 
meridian  4)f  life  dieiish  with  unceasing  care  a  love  of  litereture,  and  continue  an  faneroonne 
with  those  authors  who  will  refine  our  taste,  supply  us  with  useful  knowledge,  and  craata, 
or  nourish  a  love  of  patriotism,  virtue  and  religion ;  and  ao  provide  a  goodly  stock  of  reflee- 
tidns  to  cheer  the  otherwise  dreary  winter  of  our  declining  years.  But  in  the  aeledkni  of 
tiiose  friends  who  are  to  be  the  chosen  companions  of  our  solitude,  let  us  be  ever  strictly  od 
our  guard,  lest,  under  the  most  attractive  appeatanoes,  we  ahould  admit  to  our  confidenee  and 
esteem,  an  insidious  foe,  lurking  under  the  splendid  garb  of  genius,  blasting  our  happiness 
both  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

**  Books  are  not  seldom  taliamans  and  spells, 
By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthralfd. 
Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 
Surrender  judgment  hood-wink'd.    Some  the  style 
Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  vnlds 
Of  error,  leads  them  by  a  tune  entranc'd.** 

Let  us,  therefore,  beware  of  the  Rousseaus,  the  Godwins,  the  Humos,  and  the  Yoltairc% 
who,  in  Uie  insulted  name  of  virtue,  allure  to  vice ;  and  then  may  we  with  truth  eiclaim  t«> 
the  last  moment  of  our  lives, — blbsssb  bb  that  mab  who  bibst  ibtsittbb  books. 

PJuUuldphia,  Aoffvpt  Mtb.  1839.  C.  B.  B. 
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Bt  thy  dusky  mantle  streaming. 
By  the  stare  that  there  are  gleaming. 
By  thy  lone  and  solemn  sky. 
Darkening  on  the  pensive  eye ;    . 
By  the  wild  waves,  as  they  sw(;ep 
Constant  thro*  the  gloomy  deep. 
Night!  we  hail  thy  solemn  noon. 
Sky  without  or  cloud  or  moon ! 

Swiftly  gliding  o'er  the  ocean. 
Rides  the  bark,  with  rapid  motion, 
Waves  are  foaming  at  the  prow, 
« Trembling  waten  round  her  flow; 
ZuMviUo,  Ohio,  aulr  e.  1839. 


Midnisht  bean  the  lonely  aound. 
Thro'  her  ocean  caves  profound : 
Night!  we  hail  thy  aolemn  noon. 
Sky  without  or  doud  or  moon ! 

Weary  wanderer,  sadly  roving, 
Far  from  home,  and  all  that  'a  lovmg. 
Midnight  lulls  thy  soul  to  peace. 
Then  thy  grief  and  sorrows  eeaae ; 
Join  ua  then  in  that  wild  strain, 
Sighing  o'er  the  heaving  main, 
Night !  we  hail  thy  aolemn  noon. 
Sky  without  or  cloiui  or  moon ! 
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**  UneartaiDty ! 
Fell  demon  of  oor  rears !    The  haman  n»iil. 
Thit  can  mppoit  deipeir  nipperte  not  tbee  !'*  JiatUL 


NuxBSA  Two. 


THE    MURDER    TRIAL 


I  WAS  silting  one  morning  at  an  earlj  hoar  in  my  office,  and  had  just  opened  the  still 
damp  newspaper  to  search  for  the  latest  news  from  the  Chesapeake,  where  Cochrane  at 
that  time  was  harrying  the  coast,  burning,  plundering,  and  raraging  with  a  ferocity,  which 
will  send  his  name  down  to  posterity  with  a  curse  upon  its  front,  when  my  eye  suddenly 
fell  upon  the  following  paragraph,  placed  conspicuousfy  near  the  head  of  the  first  column. 

**  Dbeadfitl  Murder. — By  an  express  from ,  we  learn  that  a  most  horrid  murder 

was  committed  near  the  town  of  C ,  on  Friday  the inst  upon  the  body  of  James 

Wilson,  Esq.  one  of  our  most  worthy  and  influential  citizens.  The  deceased  left  home  in 
company  with  a  young  man,  named  Henry  Duval,  who  had  lately  married  a  ward  of  our 
fellow  townsman.  The  union,  we  understand  was  in  opposition  to  her  guardian's  wishes, 
•nd  it  is  supposed  that  an  angry  altercation  arose  concerning  it,  between  Mr.  Wilson  and 
the  young  man.  High  words  were  heard  between  them,  and  they  were  seen  entering  a  wood, 
in  which,  on  Sunday  evening,  the  mangled  body  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  found,  horribly 
mutilated,  and  so  disfigured  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised.  The  whole  county  is  in  a  tumult. 
Bach  an  eicitement  has  not  reigned  in  oui  district  since  its  first  settlement  The  murderer 
has  fled,  but  the  proper  officers  are  already  out  in  pursuit  of  him." 

A  little  below  was  another  paragraph,  stating  that  the  accused  had  been  arrested  the  pre- 
ceding evening  in  our  city,  and  consigned  to  prison,  denying,  however,  ail  knowledge  of  the 
nurder,  and  expressing  the  utmost  sorrow  for  the  deceased's  untimely  death.  But  there  was 
no  doubt,  added  the  editor,  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner. 

I  had  scarcely  finished  the  paragraph,  and  a  host  of  indistinct  memories  were  crowding  on 
my  brain,  as  if  at  some  time  or  other,  I  had  heard  the  names  of  the  parties,  when  a  faint  tap 
was  heard  at  my  door,  and  desiring  the  person  to  enter,  a  closely  veiled  female  stole  timidly 

into  the  room,  and  asked  with  a  tremulous  voice  if  I  was  Mr. .    Wondering  what  her 

mission,  at  so  early  an  hour  could  be  with  me,  I  answerea  in  the  afiirmative,  and  desizing 
her  to  take  a  chair,  waited  for  ber  to  speak. 

A  more  exqusitely  moulded  form  I  had  rarely  seen.  It  was  slight,  almost  girlish,  and  had 
that  peculiar  delicacy  which  we  call  aristocratic  Her  countenance — for  on  taking  her  seat 
she  bad  put  aside  her  veil — was  eminently  handsome.  With  a  &ir  complexion ;  a  classic 
oatline  of  feature ;  a  deep,  blue  eye,  that  seemed  full  of  feeling ;  and  an  expression  over  all 
which,  reminded  me  ef  some  of  the  sweetest  of  Raphael's  feces,  she  would,  at  any  tim^, 
have  won  admiration  for  her  beauty,  but  now  there  was  something  so  touchingly  sad  in  her 
looks,  that  I  felt  interested  in  her  history  at  once.  I  knew  that  sorrow  visits  even  the  young 
and  innocent,  and  might  not  she  be  one  of  these  1  Her  dress,  though  studiously  neat, 
was  coarse,  and  contrasted  with  her  manners,  which  were  singularly  refined.  I  felt 
with  a  sigh,  that  perhaps  she  was  another  of  the  victims  of  misfortune,  living  in  poverty  the 
life  that  began  in  wealth.  Is  not  want  hard  enough  to  bear  even  to  those  who  are  bom  and 
educated  for  it,  much  leas  to  the  more  miserable  still  who  have  been  nursed  in  the  bosom  of 
htxuryl 

II* 
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«WiU  700  please  to  read  this  note,  strl**  aaid  a  low,  trenmlona,  jet  ailvery  ▼otoe. 
Starting,  for  I  had  been  loet  in  thouRht,  I  bowed,  and  taking  from  her  hand  a  piece  of  soiled 
and  crumpled  paper,  apparently  torn  firom  some  book,  and  folded  into  tke  shape  of  a  note,  I 
proceeded  to  open  and  read  it    Its  first  sentence  strack  roe  dumb.    I  give  it  word  for  wind. 


Street  Prisoo. 

Dear , 

I  know  net  how  to  write  to  yoa.  My  brain  is  on  fire.  I  feel  as  in  a  ferer.  The  last  two 
hours  have  ni^h  drove  nM  mad— but  why  delay?  1  am  arrested,  and— sood  Grod!— on  a 
charge  of  murder,— and  that  too  of  the  murder  of  my  bride^s  suardian,  Mr.  Wilson.  Perhaps 
you  shall  have  seen  it  in  the  papers  before  you  get  this,  and,  like  all  the  rest,  may  believe  the 
tafe ;  but  oh  !  as  you  remember  our  sehool-boy  days,  as  you  value  truth  and  honor,  and  justice, 
as  you  would  not  break  my  young  wif«*8  heart,  do  not  believe  the  falsehood ! 

Come  to  me.    I  know  not  what  to  do.    I  am  in  prison,  and  ironed.    Who  can  It. 
Even  this  1  have  procured  wi.h  difficulty,  and  my  sweet  wife  is  the  only  messenger  I 
rely  on.    1  have  00  right,  I  know,  to  claim  your  aid  except  the  memory  of  former Triendi 
and  of  happy  days  spent  together,  but  in  the  name  of  that  do  not  desert  me ! 

H.  DUVAL. 


The  manuscript  was  hurriedly  and  incoherently  scrawled,  bat  at  the  first  glanee  I 
recognised  the  handwriting  of  my  old  schoolmate,  and  at  once  it  flariied  upon  me  that  he  wae 
the  one  known  to  me  in  the  catastrophe  I  had  just  been  reading  of.  And  could  he  be  goiltj  T 
I  scouted  at  the  idea.  I  had  known  him  intimately  for  years ;  I  had  been  with  him  in 
difficulties  and  dangers;  in  the  labors  and  amusements  of  life;  and  never  had  I  known  a 
nobler  heart,  or  one  less  likely  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  deed.  True,  we  had  net  met  for  yean, 
and  all  correspondence  had  for  a  season  died  away,  but  I  felt  such  a  confidence  ia  hia 
rectitude,  that  I  could  not  but  believe  him  the  victim  either  of  peijary  or  mistake.  Ail  this 
flashed  through  my  mind  like  lightning,  and  uttering  a  hasty  ejacoJation  as  I  finished  the 
note,  I  looked  up,  and  became  sensible  that  his  wife — for  that  sweet  creature  was  indeed 
she— had  been  as  I  read  the  note,  anxiously  perusing  my  countenance,  with  that  intensi^» 
which  a  consciousness  that  life  and  death  depended  perhaps  on  my  determination  only  can 
produce. 

**  Can  any  thing  be  donel"  she  eagerly  asked,  losing  all  diffidence  in  ^e  one  engroasipg 

thought,  anxiety  for  her  husband.    *'  Oh,  Mr. ,  you  will  not  desert  us.    Yon  know  that 

he  is  incapable  of  the  deed,  that  he  is  too  noble,  too  good  for  it ;  but  yet,  what  can  ha 
done  1  I  am  but  a  poor,  weak  woman,"  she  continued,  while  the  tears,  despite  her  eflbrts, 
streamed  down  her  fiice,  **  and  can  do  nothing.  They  will  perhaps  imprison  him— tfaay 
cannot  do  more.  Oh !  can  they  ?  But  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  for  they  are  to  re-examine  him 
this  momingf  and  I  was  so  afraid  I  should  miss  you,  that  I  have  been  walking  up  and 
down  the  street  this  hour,  waiting  for  you  to  open  your  oflke.  You  will  pardon  my  earnest* 
Bess,"  she  continued,  looking  touchingly  at  me,  while  her  eyes  were  suffosed  with  teaia^ 
**  but  a  wife*s  feelings  cannot  be  told." 

I  was  deeply  afleeted.  I  was  yet  a  young  man,  and  my  heart  was  not  then,  nor  ever  has 
been  seared  to  mi^ry.  The  perilous  situation  of  an  old,  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  an  in- 
nocent friend,  was  enough  to  rouse  all  my  faculties  in  his  favor ;  but  when  to  this  was  added 
the  ekMiuenoe  of  his  ahnojU  heart-broken  wife,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  gone  to  the  world's  end* 
to  restore  him  to  freedom  and  her  to  happiness. 

I  hastened  to  assure  her  that  every  faculty  I  was  possessed  of  should  be  exerted  in  behalf 
of  n^  friend,  and  not  doubting  that  the  charge  was  exaggerated,  comforted  her  by  an 
durance  of  his  speedy  enlargement  '*  Indeed,"  I  continued,  seeing  that  her  feelings  still 
overpowered  he^  **  indeed,  there  is  no  room  for  fear.  The  charge  wUl,  I  trust,  be  easily  dia- 
.proved.  To*night  will  see  your  husband  free.  But  now  let  us  hasten  to  his  aid,"  and  calling 
a  coach,  I  ordwed  it  to  drive  to  the  prison. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  sad  yet  grateful  smile,  with  which  that  mgelic  woman,  thanked 
me  fur  my  prt»mptnes<.  It  seemed  as  if  her  whole  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  her  husband,  and 
as  if  every  moment  of  suspense  or  delay  was  to  her  worse  than  deaths  I  would  have  put  her 
down  at  her  lodgings,  but  slie  could  not  be  persuaded  to  desert  him  to  whom  her  vows  were 
plighted.  Oh !  the  constancy  of  woman.  They  call  this  a  dark  world,  but  can  it  be  so 
labile  woman's  love  is  hero  1 

The  meeting  between  my  old  schoolmate  and  myself  was  one  of  sad  interest  to  both. 
.  As  I  pressed  his  hand,  a  crowd  of  former  memories  poured  like  a  flood  of  sunset  light,  t 
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mj  loul.  For  a  moBieiit  we  foffot  all  but  the  pMt  But  then  otme  the  tenible  eonscieiieiieif 
of  the  present,  of  the  igoomiBy  of  Duval's  citualion,  and  the  perilf  that  Uireatened  to 
break  his  poor  wife's  heart.  One  brief  word,,  one  hasty  assurance  of  my  friendship,  and  of 
my  confideoce  in  fans  innecenoe  was  all  that  the  time  permitted  us.  He  Mid  nothing,  for  the 
jailer  entered  to  conduct  him  before  the  committinf  magistrate,— but  I  could  see  that  h» 
turned  his  bead  aside  to  brush  away  a  tear,  and  hear,  as  he  pressed  my  hand,  the  fervent 
ejaculation,  '*  Thank  God  !"  I  woukl  not  have  given  that  one  moment  for  the  richest  hour 
ombition  ever  had. 

With  much  difficulty  his  sweet  wife  was  persuaded  not  to  accompany  us  to  the  police 
office,  where  a  re-examination  was  to  be  given  to  the  prisoner  before  his  final  commitment  to 
answer  before  hw  fellow  men  for  the  awful  crime  of  murder.  As  it  is  neccfi-ary  for  the 
unity  of  my  stoiy,I  will  premise  the  circumstances  of  his  marriage  as  I  subscquiully  learned 
them,  both  from  his  own  lips,  and  dorinff  the  coarse  of  the  examination. 

In  the  village  of ,  though  celebrated  for  its  female  beauty,  there  was  no  one  to  rival 

Mary  Sjmmes,  the  ward  of  the  wealthy  Mr.  Wilson,  Even  when  I  first  beheld  her,  and 
when  sorrow  had  made  sad  havoc  with  her  countenance,  she  was  still  eminently  handsome; 
and  sure  a  more  exquWte  expression  1  never  saw  in  any  human  face.  8he  was  an  orphan* 
Her  father  dying  left  her  under  the  care  of  his  friend,  bequeathing  he^  a  large  fortune,  witk 
the  very  common,  though  singular  provision,  that  she  should  not  marry  without  the  consent 
of  her  gvardian.  Beautiful,  accomplished,  and  an  hehress,  she  had  no  sooner  entered 
society,  than  her  hand  became  the  prize  for  whtc|i  wealth  and  family  contended.  But  to  all 
her  suitors  she  was  indifierent  They  amused  her  leisure,  but  they  touched  not  her  heart. 
Conscious  of  feelings  not  accorded  to  every  one,  she  longed  for  some  kindred  spirit  who  might 
love  with  an  intensity  equal  to  her  own.  From. the  crowd  she  turned  away,  wearied 
with  their  selfish  and  empty  protestations.  8be  longed  to  be  loved  not  for  her  fortune,  but 
for  herself;  and  when,  at  last,  she  met  Henry  Duval,  and  listened  to  his  high  and  lofty 
aspirations,  she  felt,  before  they  had  known  each  other  a  week,  that  her  destiny  was  woven 
with  his.  In  one  ^ort  word  they  loved.  Little  did  they  think,  in  the  guilelessness  of  first 
aflection,  that  woe,  and  sorrow,  and  mieecy  should  yet  fill  their  cup  to  the  brim.  But  the 
web  of  fate  was  already  woven. 

Henry  Duval,  was  indeed,  a  being  to  be  loved.  Frank,  generous,  and  confiding,  with. a 
^e  person  and  noblo  air ;  possessed  of  talents  as  brilliant  as  they  were  varied ;  with  a  mind 
disciplined  by  study  and  enlarged  by  travel,  the  fascination  of  his  conversation  and  the 
openness  of  his  heart,  fixed  the  admiration  which  his  addrtss  was  calculated  to  excite.  He 
was  juft  such  a  being  as  one  of  fine  senKibilities  would  image,  and  is  it  to  be  wondered  that 
Mary  Symmes  reciprocated  his  affection  ?  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  hb  poverty  was,  in 
her  guardian's  eyes,  an  inseparable  bar  to  their  union;  and  when  Mr.  Wilson,  at  last 
a:vare  of  the  danger  of  furtlirr  intimacy  between  his  ward  and  Henry  Duval,  forbid  the 
latter  his  houra,  the  beautiful  heiress  for  the  first  time  woke  to  the  consciousness  of  her  situa- 
tion. She  kUew  her  father's  will,  and  that  t-he  would  be  penniless  if  she  menied  without 
her  guardian's  consent  But  it  was  too  late.  The  evening  walks  and  daily  meetings  which 
the  careless  guardian  had  overlooked,  had  proved  too  much  for  the  lovers'  young  and 
susceptible  hearts,  and  already  had  those  vows,  which  Mary  felt  that  only  death  could  break» 
been  exchanged  between  them.  Their  troth  was  plighted  to  each  other.  It  was  perhaps 
hasty,  it  may  be  reprehensible ;  but  who  in  t)K)  ardor  of  youth  can  resiat  the  desire  to  hear 
they  are  beloved?  Oh  !  there  is  nothing  like  the  first  confessions  of  a  pure  young  heart. 
Woe,  misery,  and  shame  may  come;  age  may  dim  our  eye,  and  silver  our  hairs;  all  that 
once  thrilled  us  may  pass  away,  and  be  no  more  remembered;  but  never,  even  in  the  darkest 
hour,  shall  the  first  whispered  confession  of  our  eariy  love  be  forgot 

The  history  of  the  heart  is  short,  and  soon  told.  Love  when  it  has  gone  so  far  is  only 
heightened  by  opposition.  They  were  married.  For  the  first  time  that  lovely  girl  disobeyed 
her  guardian,  and,  amid  his  anger  and  maledictions  went  forth  from  his  door— a  wife.  But 
she  was  happy.  In  the  presence  of  him  she  loved  she  could  forget  fortune,  friends,  flatterers 
and  all.  She  trusted  too  that  her  guardian  would  relent  Poor  thing !  how  she  deceived 
herself.  Her  letters  were  returned  unopened,  and  she  herself  spumed  (rem  his  presence. 
Their  future  history  was  that  of  hundreds  before  and  sincf .  Poverty  began  to  lower  around 
them.  The  utmost  exertions  of  her  husband,  opposed  as  be  secretly  was  by  the  influence  of 
her  guardian,  scarcely  sufliced  to  win  the  necessaries  much  less  those  superfluities  of  life 
which  habit  had  made  invaluable.  As  a  last  resort  he  removed  to  the  city;  but  his  pride 
forbid  him  to  seek  his  old  acquaintances.  At  this  time  it  was  that  our  correspondence  ceased, 
and  I  lost  all  knowledge  of  him.  Here  too  he  fell  sick.  Want  began  abtlady  to  haunt  his 
lowly  dwelling,  and  to  strip  it  of  its  last  few  comforts.  Yet  in  that  dreadful  winter  his  lovely 
wife  was  ss  an  angel  Irom  heaven.    Friendless  and  alone ;  almost  without  means  or  sympathy } 
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deserted  by  all  who  had  fonneriy  crowded  aroand  her,  the  maJatdned  tfieaiaehet  ior  foar 
weary  months,  on  the  profits  of  her  mother's  long  cherished  Jewdry,  watching  day  and  night, 
through  cold  aad  sickness,  o^er  the  fevered  bed  of  her  husband. 

At  last  he  recovered;  but  it  was  only  to  shudder  at  the  prospect  before  him.  He  was  yeC 
too  weak  to  earn  a  sustenance,  and  his  pride  revolted  at  applying  to  strangers  for  relieC  He 
saw  his  wife  grow  paler  and  paler,  yet  without  a  murmur  or  a  tear;  he  felt  that  she  bad 
watched  over  his  illness  till  death  had  almost  made  her  his  own,  and  as  he  strained  her  wildlj 
to  his  bosom,  he  resolved  to  make  one  last  efibrt  to  move  her  guardian,  even  at  the  price 
of  leaving  her  forever.  But  |ie  maintained  the  utmost  secrecy  of  his  intention.  He  made  a 
pretence  one  day  that  he  had  been  summoned  on  an  ofier  of  business  to  the  country,  and 

stealing  from  her  hastened  to ,  and,  by  accident  met  Mr.  Wilson  just  as  he  reached  the 

village.  But  he  was  pitiless.  Slung  by  his  injustice  the  young  man  with  an  anguished 
heart,  left  him  at  the  entrance  of  a  wood  which  skirted  the  town,  and,  almost  mad  with  hia 
gloomy  prospects,  set  out  that  very  night  for  the  city.  To  hb  astonishment,  in  a  few  dsys, 
the  officers  of  justice  arrested  him  for  the  murder  of  his  wronger.  Mr.  Wilson  had  not  been 
s^en  since  their  interview,  a  dead  body  supposed  to  be  his  had  been  found  in  the  wood,  and 
every  circumstance  pointed  suspicfon  at  my  innocent  friend.  It  was  in  the  first  moment  of 
surprise  and  horror  that  he  penned  the  incoherent  epistle  which  his  sweet  wife  had  brought 
to  me. 

We  were  now  at  the  magistrate's  ofilce.  After  much  pompous  and  well  feigned  concern 
for  my  client,  he  proceeded  to  hear  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner.  It  was  terribly 
strong.  The  interview,  the  altercation,  the  place  where  they  were  last  seen,  as  well  as  the 
finding  of  the  body,  and  the  singularly  concurring  departure  of  Duval,  were  all  incontestibly 
proved.  The  prisoner,  however,  admitted  at  once  every  thing  up  to  their  parting  at  the 
wood.  There  was  a  frankness  about  him  which  predbposed  all  in  his  fevor,  but  few  who 
were  strangers  to  his  character  could  resist  the  chain  of  presumptive  testinaony  adduced 
against  him.  I  saw  that  one  by  one  the  countenances  of  the  spectators  grew  more  ezpresaive 
of  his  guilt,  and  my  heart  di^  within  me  as  I  beheld  it  I  cross-examined  every  witness, 
searchingly  and  sifUngly, — but  in  vain.  All  I  could  elicit  favorable  to  my  client  was  a  want 
of  certainty  in  one  or  two  witnesses  as  to  the  identity  of  the  body,  and  the  seemingly  value- 
less information  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  left  home  on  hotseback,  to  proceed  some  miles  down 
the  bay,  and  that  on  that  very  day  several  hours  later,  the  British  forces  under  Cochrane, 
had  landed  and  burned  the  village.  The  magistrate  commended  my  zeal,  but  smiled  when 
I  dwelt  upon  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Wilson  being  still  alive  and  a  prisoner  with  the  enemy. 
I  saw  that  all  was  over.    Duval  was  fully  committed. 

When  I  broke  the  news  to  his  poor  wife  and  she  fell  senseless  to  the  floor,  I  thou^t 
that  her  eyes  were  never  again  to  open  upon  the  woes  of  life.  But  it  was  not  thus  to  be. 
She  recovered,  and  many  a  day  of  suspense  and  agony  crept  by,  while  her  cheek  paled,  and 
her  eve  grew  dim,  and  her  heart  was  slowly  breaking.  Oh,  God !  that  such  misery  ^ould 
ev6r  blight  the  fair  and  -young. 

Well,  time  passed  on.  I  never  for  a  moment  doubted  my  friend'a  innocence,  but  there 
was  a  mystery  connected  with  the  transaction  I  in  vain  endeavored  to  unravel.  The  story 
of  Duval  I  believed  implicitly,  but  hew  could  it  be  substantiated  1  I  called  in  the  aid  of  tlw 
most  eminent  criminal  lawyer  at  that  time  at  the  bar,  and  we  labored,  though  in  vain,  till  the 
day  oC  the  trial  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Wilson.  My  colleague  was  baffled 
for  once.  I  know  not,  but  it  seemed  to  me  at  times,  as  if  even  he  doubted  the  innocence 
of  DuvaL  The  horizon  grew  darker  and  gloomier  as  days  rolled  by.  Yet,  never  for  a  mo- 
ment, from  the  first  hour  I  met  hrim,  did  my  client  lose  the  calm  self-coUectedness  of  his  man- 
ner. He  felt  that  man  had  left  him,  that  his  name  was  every  where  losded  with  suspicion  and 
shame,  and  thatlinjustly  and  wantonly  he  was  outlawed  from  the  human  race ;  yet  with  the 
proud  loftiness  of  his  character,  wrapping  himself  up  in  the  consciousness  of  innocence,  be 
sat  down  prepared  for  either  fortune.  His  fate  was  before  him,  dark  and  ignominious  perhaps, 
but  to  be  borne  without  repining.  At  times,  however,  when  gazing  on  the  pale  fece  of  his 
wife,  he  would  turn  his  head  away  to  hide  a  momentary  tear.  He  met  obloquy  and  danger 
with  defying  scorn,  but  his  stem  soul  melted  before  a  woman's  uncomplaining  tears.  Yet, 
though  he  auove  to  hide  it,  anguish  was  eating  out  hia  heart.  Like  Pi omotheus,  tied  to  the 
rock,  the  undying  vulture  was  preying  on  bis  vitals. 

I  remember  one  night  in  particular.  His  lovely  wife  was  absent  after  much  solicitation, 
for  an  hour's  ride  with  one  of  my  female  friends.  The  chamber  was  of  stone,  gloomy,  damp, 
uncomforuble,  and  lighted  by  a  narrow  grated  window,  through  which  the  raya  of  the  setting 
sun  calmly  stole,  falling  on  the  cold  pavement,  and  playing  uneasily  on  the  wall  as  if  they 
felt  that  it  was  no  spot  for  them.  Duval  had  been  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  with  rapid 
atrides,  converaiog  upon  the  progress  of  our  enquiries,  and  ever  and  anon  pausing  a  moment 
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to  east  a  glance  over  tlw  proip«ct  of  hill,  aod  wood,  aod  stteam,  that  dooddl  in  a  aninoiet 
BUDset,  opened  away  through  the  narrow  casement  As  the  coot  breeze  wantoned  over  bis 
brow,  piayfblly  lifting  the  dark  curls  from  bis  ibrebead,  it  seemed  as  if  by  some  mysterioas 
as3odation  the  memory  of  other  and  of  brighter  days  came  stealing  over  bis  souL  For  sonM 
moments  he  paused  by  the  window  silent  and  absorbed.  The  hour  and  the  memories  of 
childhood  softened  him,  and  for  the  first  lime  the  whole  current  of  his  feelings  found  vent. 

**  Well,  it  b  a  mockery,  this  justice,'*  he  exclaimed  bitterly,  **  after  all.  A  chain  of  fortuitous 
circumstances  will  happen,  and  where  are  wel  Little  did  I  think  when  I  first  entered  lifo, 
buoyant  with  hope  and  burning  for  distinction,  that  my  sun  should  ever  set  in  a  felon's  death. 
I  know  what  you  weald  say,"  continued  he,  with  startling  energy,  as  I  Tentured  to  express 
a  hope  I  scarcely  folt,  **  but  I  cannot  if  f  would,  deeeive  myself  as  to  the  issae  of  the  trial.  I 
Imto  no  eridenoe, — 1  can  get  none,— even  your  efforts  have  failed,— I  am  hunted  down 
by  a  powerful  and  vindictive  fomily, — the  net  of  a  relentless  firte  is  around  me,  and  all  I  can 
do  will  be  to  submit  calmly  to  the  destiny  I  cannot  avert  But  I  eonid  bear  it  all  were  it  not 
§o€  Mary.  It  wiD  break  her  heart  Poor,  poor  thing  I**  he  eontiniied,  softened  ahnost  to 
tears,  "  she  scarcely  thought  when  she  first  whispered  her  trembling  vow,  that  he  who  had 
won  that  sinless  heart  should  die  a  Inurderer's  death.  But  let  it  come,— -wImI  boots  it  how 
many  hearts  are  crushed  I" 

He  ceased.  I  folt  awed  by  the  terrific  energy  of  his  manner,  and  for  some  time,  as  though 
a  spell  had  been  upon  me,  1  could  not  speak,  ft  was  indeed  a  fearftil  sight  Hour  after 
hour,  for  many  a  bng  day  had  h\»  feelings,  stung  by  injustioe,  been  goading  one  another  in 
his  bosom,  and  had  now  found  vent  m  this  burst  of  mighty  passion.  At  last  I  ventured  to 
speak. 

**  You  cannot,  Duval,  mistrust  roe,"  I  said,  «<and  I  foel  that  you  look  at  yo^r  caure  too 
hopelessly.  Your  innocence  will  be  maintained,  a  good  God  will  never  suffor  the  guilty  to 
escape,  and,  believe  me,  another  month  will  restore  you  to  society,  and  that  foithful  wifo  to 
happiness  snd  peace.  It  wrings  my  heart  to  ree  you  thus.  Do  not  I  beseech  you,  distrust 
the  all-eceing  Providence.    He  will  yet  rebuke  your  enemies,  and  maintain  yoor  ionooenoe." 

**  I  thank  you,**  he  answered,  clasping  my  hand,  '^and  I  feel  rebuked.  For  once  I  hav« 
been  weak,  but  your's  has  been  the  only  mortal  eye  to  see  it  and  il  shall  be  the  last  Yet  it 
is  a  terrible  thing  to  feel  that  a  few  days  will  consign  you  either  to  a  premature  grave,  or  to 
a  Hving  death.  I  see  you  shake  your  head,  but  though  you  deceive  yourself  you  cannot 
deceive  me*  What  room  is  there  for  hopel  I  am  In  th«  toils  and  must  be  the  victim.  But 
better  death  than  imprisonment  Think  you  I  cooki  bear  for  yews  to  be  shut  up  in  the  dull 
walls  of  a  prison,  to  see  no  sun  rise  or  set  ^  hear  no  more  the  birds  sing  out  tbeir  joy,  never 
to  listen  to  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  again,  cut  off  from  friends,  from  character,  and  the 
world,  until  the  eyes  grow  dim,  the  hair  grows  grey,  and  your  very  friends  forget  you  live. 
An  1  then  to  know  that  your  wife's  heart  is  breaking,  to  hear  that  she  has  died,  and  not  even 
to  press  a  last  kiss  on  her  brow.  Oh !  my  God,'*  he  continued,  burying  his  foce  in  his 
bands,  while  bis  finame  shook  convulsively  with  his  emotion,  **that  I  should  live  to  sufier 


I  strove  to  apeak.  Words  cannot  tell  bow  deeply  Ildt  for  hfam  It  is  touchinf  to  behold 
a  woman's  anguish,  hot  it  b  terrible  to  see  a  strong  roan  struggUng^  like  Laoeooa,  with  th« 
folds  he  caimot  break.  I  shall  never  forget  the  firm,  rigid,  indescribable  expression  of  hia 
coantenance,  as  after  a  momentary  pauae  he  oontinted. 

**  But  let  us  forget  thb  soene.  I  have  been  a  diild ;  yet  the  straggle  is  over.  Better 
men  than  I  have  rotted  in  prisons,  and  why  should  1  complain.  But  Mary— poor,— pooc>—* 
poor  Mary ! "" 

The  day  of  the  trial  came  at  length.  As  a  matter  of  course  it  took  place  in  the  village  of 
*— ,  that  being  the  county  town ;  and  such  an  excitement  had  perhaps  never  reigned  in 
that  vicinity.  The  history  of  the  accused  was  well  known,  and  men  alternated  beneath  their 
wish  fitr  his  acquittal  and  their  ahnost  conedousness  of  his  guilt  With  a  large  portion, 
however,— moetly  relatives  and  intimates  of  the  deceasd,— there  was  a  firm  persussioo  of  bis 
criminality,  and  a  determination,  at  every  baxard,  to  convict  him.  Pity  aeeraed  to  be  dried 
up  in  their  bosoms.  The  most  able  counsel  of  the  bar  bad  been  engaged  for  the  prosecution, 
and  such  an  array  of  talent  was  never  scarcely  brought  against  a  single  man.  All  this  con* 
tribnted  to  deepen  to  an  unusual  degree  the  interest  at  all  times  attending  a  trial  for  murder; 
and  fong  b^bre  the  hour  for  the  opening  of  the  court  the  whole  village  was  alive  vrith 
persons  hastening  to  the  scene  of  the  trial.  From  every  lane  and  street  from  every  house 
and  hovel,  they  poured  along,  rich  and  poor,  happy  and  miserable,  old  and  young, 
jostling  and  crowding  each  other  until  the  ample  room  was  filled,  and  hundreds  of  eager 
foees  peered  firom  the  area,  the  bar,  the  benchy  and  looked  down  from  the  gallery  above. 
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Even  the  windows  were  blocked  up  by  the  xnuhitude ;  and  wilhont  the  eovnrt  jaid  wte  over* 
flowing  with  hondreds  waiting  to  catch  the  slightest  sound  from  within. 

The  prisoner  entered  with  a  firm  step  and  undaunted  look,  and  taking  his  seat  in  the  b«r 
bowed  to  the  judge,  ran  his  eye  a  moment  proudly  round  the  room,  and  then  dropped  it  to 
the  ground  before  the  eager  gaze  of  the  thousands  of  spectators.  His  sweet  wife  bad 
resisted  every  entreaty  to  be  absent,  and  now  sat  by  his  side,  clasping  his  hand,  and  gaxiiig 
up  into  his  face  as  the  trial  proceeded  with  that  deep,  trusting  look,  which  seemed  to  say- 
that  if  all  the  world  deserted  him,  she,  at  least,  would  cling  to  him  through  woe,  and  shame, 
and  misery,  aye !  even  to  death  itself.  The  aged  judge  upon  the  bench,  who  had  known 
both  her  and  her  husband  in  better  days,  turned  his  head  away,  and  did  not  disdain  a  tear. 
He  felt  deeply ;  but  he  was  to  try  the  aocusod  aoconliog  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

The  trial  began.  The  jury  wall  impanelled,  the  indictment  read,  and  the  prisooor 
arraigned.  He  plead  "  not  guilty,"  put  himself  upon  God  and  his  countiy,  and  then  the 
clerk,  in  the  solemn  response  of  the  law,  answered,  <*  Ckkl  send  yon  a  good  deliverance  !** 
There  was  a  thrill  ef  sympathy  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  hundreds  of  hearts  echoed  tbe 
pious  wish. 

The  opening  speedi  of  the  prosecutor's  attorney  now  bagan«  and  nothing  could  hare  been 
more  artful  and  effective.  Not  content  with  stating  the  evidence  against  my  client,  he 
dwelt  rhetorically  upon  the  virtnea  of  the  deceased,  the  history  of  the  prisoner's  manisge,  and 
the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  to  him  from  Mr.  Wilson's  murder,  f  saw  Duval's  eye  flash  an 
instant,  but  then  all  again  was  calm.  The  attorney  took  his  seat  and,  from  the  altered 
countenances  of  the  jury,  I  felt  that  the  tide  was  turning  against  the  accused.  My  heart 
failed  me,  for  I  knew  that  the  evidence  was  terribly  strong,  and  that  we  had  none  or  little  to 
rebut  it  Thongh  1  had  spent  some  days  in  scouring  the  coast,  enquiring  if  Mr.  Wilson  had 
been  seen  prosecuting  his  journey  after  the  hour  of  the  supposed  murder,  I  had  )>een 
wholly  unsuccessful.  My  colleague  shook  his  head  and,  vrith  a  mournful  look,  unfolded  kia 
papers.    The  curtain  was  already  shadowing  the  stage. 

The  testimony  was  the  same  as  on  the  examination,  ex^t  in  identifying  the  body.  All 
the  witnesses  at  first  swore  positively  to  it  as  being  thikt  of  Mr.  Wilson.  One  of  them  bad 
done  otherwise  at  the  commitment  I  whispered  it  to  my  colleague,  who  conducted  tbe 
cross-examination,  and  his  eagle  eye  kindled  as  he  aiked, 

*<Are  you  certain  that.thui  was  the  body  of  Mr.  Wilson— yan  say  it  was  disfigured, 
especially  about  the  face,  and  inastateof  decomposition,— now  can  yon  swear,  on  youroalb, 
that  the  features  were  those  of  the  missing  roan  1" 

The  witness  quailed  beneath  his  glance,  and  answered  that  he  could  not  say  that 

**  Well— you  did  not  recognise  the  face— did  you  the  form  1 — the  garments— any  thing  1** 

The  witness  stammered,  hesitated,  looked  uneasily  around,  and  coofesaed  that  he  oould  not 
swear  positively  to  the  identity  of  the  body. 

**  Did  you  not"  said  the  hawk-eyed  counsellor,  producing  a  deposition  and  running  bi^  eye 
over  it  «*  did  you  not  say  before  that  so  fttr  from  knotwmg  this  to  be  the  body  of  Mr.  Wilson 
you  knew  it  to  be  shorter  1     On  your  oath— think  now!" 

'  Thai  man  rubbed  his  hands  together,  cast  a  restless  look  at  the  depositieit  and  at  lest 
entered  out  "that  he  gnsaaed  he  had  said  something  like  that  though  what  it  was  exactfy 
he  could  not  tell." 

**  Tou  may  leave  the  stand,"  thundered  my  colleague  flinging  down  his  papers. 

Afler  a  vain  attempt  to  cover  their  witness  the  prosecution  gave  in  evidence,  from  an 
examination  of  the  skuU,  that  the  blow  was  by  a  blunt  instrument  fracturing  that  portion  of 
the  frame.  The  flight  •>  they  called  it  of  the  priaooer  was  proved,  and  various  other  minor 
thcts,  all  howeveir  strengthening  the  suspicion  against  him.  My  heart  died  within  me  as  they 
proceeded.  At  last  they  were  done,  and  there  was  a  mutual  exchange  of  intelbgenoe  in  thie 
jury  box,  which  went  like  an  ice-bolt  through  my  heart 

We  followed,  and  opened  our  defence.  Our  evidence  was  slight  *Xkd  only  calculated  to 
establish  the  former  high  character  of  the  accused.  We  admitted  there  was  much  to  create 
suspicion  sgainst  him,  but  we  dwelt  upon  the  danglers  of  presumptive  evidence,  and  appealed 
to  the  lefly  sentiments,  and  unblemished  honor  which  the  prisoner  had  ever  entertained.  But 
why  continue  1  • 

I  well  remember  the  impression  my  colleague  made.  Up  to  the  moment  of  bis  rising  te 
address  the  jury,  we  had  hoped  that  some  information,  though  tardy,  might  arrive,  accounting 
for  the  absenoe  of  Mr.  Wilson,  or  at  least  proving  that  he  had  been  seen  after  the  hour  of  tbe 
supposed  murder, — but  when  none  came,  and  the  order  of  the  cauae  compelled  him  to 
proceed,  he  almost  sank  under  the  difficulties  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  his  cause.  He 
knew  the  testimony  was  almost  unanswerable,  and  that  his  own  conviction  of  the  prisoner'a 
innocence  would  weigh  nothing  with  the  jury.    At  first  he  faltered,  and  was  embarmased. 
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Bot  be  eoon  recoTered  himself,  and  launduDg  boldly  Into  his  theme,  maintained  his  bril« 
liant  reputation.  He  felt  that  it  was  no  uncommon  cause ;  and  that  a  tender,  confiding  heart, 
looked  up  to  him  as  its  preserver.  Ail  his  vast  talents,  all  bis  professional  experience,  all  that 
logic,  or  rhetoric,  or  deep  feeling  could  do,  was  done.  As  be  proceeded  the  interest  became 
iniense.  He  dwelt  upon  the  spotless  character  of  the  accused,  his  lolly  scorn  at  the  charge 
of  murder,  bis  behaviour  at  and  after  the  arrest,  the  contradictions  and  mis-statements  of  the 
witnesses,  the  want  of  certainty  as  to  the  reality  of  the  murder,  and  on  the  various  topics 
which  either  could  arouse  pity,  excite  admiration  for  his  client,  or  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  body.  In  commenting  upon  the  contradictions  of  the  evidence  he  was 
unusually  severe. .  He  spared  no  weapon,  omitted  no  appeal,  but  scathing,  blasting,  and 
withering  as  he  spoke,  scattered  the  testimony  of  the  witness  to  ashes.  As  he  warmed  in  his 
theme  his  voice  grew  louder,  his  eye  kindled,  his  form  dilated,  his  gestures  became  more 
impassioned,  until  finally  he  had  fired  his  hearers  with  a  portion  of  his  own  feelings, 
carrying  them  away  before  his  impetuous  eloquence.  .  'When,  as  he  concluded,  he  pointed  to 
the  group  in  the  bar,  and  in  simple  pathos,  alloded  to  the  eager  interest  with  which  that 
lovely  wife  watched  every  step  of  the  trial ;  when  he  delicately  hinted  at  her  hopes  and  fears 
aliernating  with  almost  every  word ;  and  when,  by  a  sudden  trauFition,  he  brought  before  the 
jury  another  and  a  higher  bar,  at  which  they  would  answer  for  their  verdict,  a  thrill  ran 
through  the  vast  assembly,  which  was  succeeded  as  he  sat  down  by  a  pause  of  frarful  sus- 
penro.  Every  one  drew  a  long  breath.  The  excited  spectators  were  carried  away  with  one 
universal  desire  for  tbe  prisoner's  acquittal ;  while  that  prisoner's  wife,  silently  pressed  his 
hand,  looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  consciousness  of  triumph.  Though  her  sweet  eyes 
swam  with  tears,  they  were  those  of  confidence  and  joy  rather  than  of  sorrow. 

It  is  singular  what  a  change  a  few  moments,  in  tbe  progress  of  a  trial,  will  sometimes  make 
in  the  feelings  of  the  audience.  Like  the  ocean,  they  are  swayed  ceaselessly  to  and  fro,  looking 
indifferently  on,  or  with  )>artial  interest  in  the  cause;  and  too  often  utterly  regardless  of  the 
hearts  that  are  breaking  at  the  event  But  it  was  not  so  in  this.  The  calm,  noble,  self-col- 
lected bearing  of  the  accused,  and  tbe  gentle,  y*  t  touching  looks  of  his  lovely  young  wife, 
bad  awakened  an  interest  in  their  favor,  which  made  the  hundreds  of  spectators  catch 
eagerly  at  any  ray  of  hope.  But  alas !  it  was  not  they  who  were  the  arbiters  of  the  prisoner's 
iate. 

The  argument  of  the  prosecution  now  began,  and  was  a  most  masterly  display.  Carefully 
eulogizing  the  eloquence  of  my  colleague  till  he  had  done  away  its  power  in  the  minds  of  the 
jury,  he  proceeded  to  narrate  the  evidence  in  detail,  but  so  carefully  connecting  it  with  the 
former  history  of  my  client  as  to  create  the  impress^ion  that  the  deed  was  n^t  only  one  of 
malice  but  of  a  thirst  for  gold.  He  then  boldly  taunted  us  with  our  want  of  evidence,  and 
tbe  known  exertions  we  had  mado  to  obtain  it.  In  conclusion,  after  dwelling  upon  the 
character  of  the  deceased,  he  recapitulated  the  testimony  again,  welding  incident  with 
incident,  until  the  chain  seemed  perfectly  ineeistible.  All  this  time  by  an  apparent  candor, 
and  a  shew  of  the  greatest  tenderness  and  liberality,  be  had  been  sapping  the  jury's  sympathy 
for  the  defence.  He  sat  down,  and  a  murmur  of  impatience  ran  through  the  court.  In  short, 
as  the  trial  approached  the  end  the  suspense  seemed  gixiwing  intolerable.  The  interest  was 
intense.    A  few  moments  would  decide  the  prisoner's  fate  forever. 

The  judge  began  his  charge.  It  too  was  lon:r  talked  of  afterward  for  its  eloquence. 
"With  a  firm  voice  he  laid  the  case  before  the  jury,  never  suffcrinf?  his  sympathy  for  the 
prisoner  to  interfere  with  his  inipartiality  as  a  judge,  and  while  dwelling  long  and  earnestly 
upon  the  character  of  the  accused,  giving  to  every  word  of  the  testimony  its  full  and  terrible 
weight.  He  admitted  that  there  seemed  a  mystery  about  tbe  prisoner's  connexion  with 
such  a  crime,  but  he  did  not  think  the  discrepancies  in  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  more 
than  natural,  or  that  they  failed  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  body.  ''  There  can,"  he  said  in 
concluBit>n,  '*  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  a  murder  was  committed,— and  as  little,  on  the 
testimony  of  three  unimpeachable  witneiwes,  that  the  body  found  was  that  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
With  you,  gentlemen,  it  remains  to  say,  whether  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  is  guilty  of  that  murder, — and  in  your  deliberations  remember  his  former  character, 
and  that  he  is  entitled  to  every  doubt  that  may  arise.  We  have  both  a  solemn  duty  to  per- 
form, in  which  a  fellow  creature's  life  is  at  stake.  Mine  is  now  done.  I  dismiss  you  to 
yoor's ;  and  may  God  Almighty  guide  you  aright^'  , 

He  ceased.  For  a  moment,  after  the  iisiltering  tones  with  which  he  finished  had  died  away, 
there  was  a  profound  silence,  and  then  came  a  low,  smothered  sob,  as  of  a  feeling  of  suspense 
too  great  to  be  supported.    The  prisoner's  wife  was  faintmg ! 

The  jury  retired.  Few  words  were  spoken  by  those  who  remained,  for  all  felt  it  was  no 
time  for  idle  talk.  Every  eye  was  directed  to  the  group  in  the  liar.  But  the  bearing  of  the 
prisoner  was  as  unruffled  as  ever,  and  no  sign  betokened  that  like  all  around  himi  he  felt  the 
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terrible  ga^MOM.  Calmlj,  and  tell^oolleded  he  sat  thefe»  winding  bis  am  aroopd  the  i 
ierm  of  hU  wife;  while  that  wife  burving  her  face  in  his  boaom,  waiteJ  breathletsly  for  the 
word  which  was  to  restore  him  to  li£),  or  send  her  broken-hearted  to  the  grave. 

At  last  the  officer  announced  that  the  verdict  was  made  up,  and  following  him  with  slow 
and  solonm  steps  the  jury  entered  the  box. 

It  is  always  an  eager  moment  when  these  arbiters  of  life  and  death  appear,  ae  tke 
countenances  of  one  or  another  of  them  generally  betokens,  in  an  exciting  trial,  the  reeolt  of 
their  deliberations.  But  in  vain  did  I  scan  them  now.  Save  a  solemn,  awAU  responsibility 
depicted  on  the  fiioe,  there  was  nothing  either  of  hope  or  iear. 

As  the  prisoner  was  ordered,  according  to  the  usual  form,  to  stand  up  and  look  npon  the 
jury,  a  convulsive  quiver  past  across  the  face  of  his  wife,  and  then,  with  breathless  Interost 
she  gazed  upon  the  event 

*'How  say  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  the  derk,  in  the  usual  formality,  **  is  Heniy 
Duval,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  guilty  or  not  guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  he  atands 
indicted  V* 

The  moment  that  follows  this  is  of  the  most  intense  suspense.  All  the  hopes  and  lean 
that  the  prisoner  or  his  friends  have  cherished  during  a  long  and  harassing  trial  are  then 
brought  to  a  crisis,  and  the  instant  elapsing  between  the  clerk's  question  and  the  answer  of 
the  foreman  seems  prolonged  into  an  age.  This  feeling  too  pervades  the  spectators,  and  on 
the  present  occasion  it  had  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  A  silence  like  death  hung 
over  the  crowded  room.  The  judge  advancing  from  his  seat,  stood  up  just  behind  the  clerk, 
and  looked  anxiously  at  the  foreman.  The  officers  of  the  court  leaned  forward  breathlessly, 
while  a  thousand  anximis  faces,  piled  one  above  another  as  they  rose  backward  from  the 
bar,  and  looked  eagerly  down  upon  the  silent  jurymen.  The  prisoner  alone  betokened  no 
aiiziety ;  for  save  a  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  quivering  of  the  lines  of  the  mouth,  be 
was  as  calm  and  as  self-collected  as  ever.  One  arm  rested  on  the  chair  and  the  other  woond 
around  the  trembling  form  of  his  wife.  AU  this  in  a  moment  the  eye  took  in ;  for  years 
seemed  crowded  into  seconds. 

^  Guilty ,**  said  the  foreman,  in  a  low,  solemn  tone,  but  which,  so  strained  was  the  atteBtieii» 
was  heard  distinctly  in  the  farther  comer  of  the  apartment 

One  wild,  fearful  shriek,  rang  through  the  crowded  room,  and  then  all  was  again  as  still  ae 
death.    It  was  the  prisoner's  wife. 

The  judge  hastily  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes  and  said  to  the  clerk  in  a  husky  Toice. 

**  Poll  them— every  roan !" 

It  is  a  mercifol  provision  of  the  law,  which  gives  a  prisoner  a  right  of  askung  the  jury  indi- 
vidually for  their  opinion.    It  thus  secures  him  the  benefit  of  any  change  of  sentiment,  i 
prevents  all  doubt    The  right  is  not  always  exacted,  but  the  judge  in  this  ca« 
required  it 

**  John  Fletcher,"  said  the  clerk  solemnly,  **  how  say  you,  is  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  guilty 
or  not  guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  he  stands  indicted. 

**  Girilty, '  answered  the  foreman,  with  terrible  calmness. 

And  so  they  continued  one  by  one,  amid  a  thrilling  silence,  to  give  in  their  condemnatien. 
Men's  breath  came  thicker  as  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  end.  The  twelf^ 
man  was  about  to  answer,  when  I  cest  a  hurried  look  at  my  client  But  though  his  features 
were  rigidly  set,  not  a  muscle  of  his  countenance  betdkened  foar.  His  half  dead  wife 
gazed  alternately  at  her  husband's  lofty  look,  and  at  the  juryman  about  to  answer. 

•*  Greorge  Holcombe,"  said  the  clerk,  **  how  say  you,  is  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  guilty  or  not 
guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  he  stands  indicted  1" 

The  man  looked  undecidedly  around  a  moment,  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  priaoner,  and 
then  with  an  imploring  look  at  the  foreman  and  judge,  replied, 

"  I— can't— find  him  guilty — I  am  not  certain  the  man  was  murdered— aa  I  've  to  anawer 
to  God  I  can't" 

A  stifled  sob  of  hysteric  joy  broke  from  the  prisoner's  wife.  Men  looked  aatonished,  and  a 
faint  murmur  of  applause  was  heard. 

What  might  have  ensued  I  know  not,  but  at  this  moment,  as  if  echoing  the  cry  a  aditary 
voice  was  heard  far  ofifthrousli  the  open  windows,  apparently  from  its  iaintness  beyond  the 
utmost  verge  of  the  crowd  shooting  **  make  way  I"  aikl  as  the  sound  came  rapidly  nearer  it 
was  caught  up  by  mouth  and  tongue,  until  a  hundi:ad  voices  rung  it  forth  upon  the  air,  and 
rising  nearer  and  louder,  and  deepening  as  it  rose,  it  swelled  into  a  wild  uproar  from  the 
thousands  without,  that  roared  and  echoed  roimd  the  building  like  a  roll  of  continnook 
thunder. 

Every  man  started  to  his  feet  The  jurymen  looked  in  wonder  at  one  another  and  the 
judge.    The  judge  in  mute  astonishment,  ran  his  keen  eye  over  the  crowd  toward  the 
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entrance,  where  the  uproar  seemed  concentrating, — ^while  the  attorney  general  grasping  the 
rails  of  bis  box,  gazed  up  at  the  bench  and  toward  the  tnmultaous  entrance  in  silent 
wonder.  The  prisoner  himself  started,  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and  then  fixed  his  proad, 
loftj  eye  npon  the  doorway,  still  shielding  hia  wife,  whose  color  went  and  came  like  the 
shadows  of  a  sammer  landscape. 

The  uproar  deepened.  The  thousands  without  seemed  swayed  by  some  tempest  of  sudden 
passion, — but  amid  their  loud  cries  and  wild  shouts  it  was  impossible  for  a  time  to  distinguish 
anything.  All  was  suspense.  Then  that  clear,  giant  voice  rung  out  again  over  all  the 
thunder  of  the  crowd,  <'make  way — make  way — make  way;"  the  dense  masses  in  the 
doorway  for  an  instant  swayed  to  and  fro,  as  if  some  ono  was  struggling  ineffectually  to  enter; 
and  directly  &e  form  of  a  man  was  seen  debated  on  the  Moulders  of  the  mob,  it  was  borne 
through  the  entrance,  and  there,  in  the  bar,  not  two  feet  from  the  prisoner,  in  full  life  and 
health,  though  travel-soiled,  stood  James  Wilson,  the  very  man  for  whose  murder  my  client 
was  arraign^. 

What  a  moment  followed  !  For  an  instant  the  uproar  ceased,  and  men  gazed  in  awe  and 
wonder  at  the  new-comer,  as  if  he  were  a  spectre  from  the.  dead ;  while  the  prisoner,  who  had 
stood  every  thing  till  now,  placed  his  hand  on  the  intruder's  arm,  gazed  a  moment  wildly  in 
his  face,  and  gasping  "  Thank  God !"  fell  back  trembling  like  a  child  into  the  arms  of  my 
colleague. 

That  silence  lasted  but  a  minute.  Hundreds  simultaneously  recognised  Wilson,  and 
overcome  with  gladness  at  the  wished  for  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  lost  all  thought  of  the 
place,  and  broke  into  a  universal  shout.  A  whiriwind  of  passion' seemed  sweeping  through 
the  room.  From  bar  and  jury  box,  area  and  gallery,  men  started  up  in  frantic  joy,  and 
while  grey-haired  sires  waved  their  palsied  arms  on  high,  a  roar  of  tumultuous  applause  arose, 
which  shook  the  old  building  like  an  earthquake,  and  caught  up  by  the  thousands  without, 
rolled  from  voice  to  voice,  and  crowd  to  crowd,  until  the  very  welkin  trembled  again.  Never 
shall  I  forget  it.  All  command  of  the  faculties  seemed  lost,  and  a  sympathetic  excitement 
shot,  like  wildfire,  from  breast  to  breast 

It  was  ten  minutes  before  the  uproar  was  checked.  Judge,  bar,  clerk  and  all,  though  used 
to  such  scenes,  were  moved  to  tears,  and  when  tho  attorney  general  rose,  his  voice  trembled 
80  that  he  could  scarcely  speak. 

But  why  dwell  on  the  picture.  As  the  verdict  had  not  yet  been  given  in,  and  as  filly  men 
could  testify  to  the  person  of  the  new-comer,  the  formalities  of  proof  were  soon  gone  through 
with,  and  the  prisoner  acquitted.  The  transition  was  too  great  for  his  faithful  wife.  She 
was  carried  from  the  court  room  in  a  fainting  fit,  to  the  house  of  the  judge,  and  for  a  long 
time  her  life  was  despaired  of.  But  she  recovered,  and  a  lovelier  being  never  smiled  upon 
prosperity.    From  thenceforth,  thank  God !  sorrow  was  a  strange  to  her  bosom. 

Mr.  Wilson's  tale  was  short  and  soon  told.  Aflcr  parting  with  Duval  he  had  proceeded 
on  his  journey,  fallen  in  with  a  marauding  party  of  British  seamen,  been  wounded,  taken 
prisoner,  carried  off  on  board  the  fleet,  and  thus,  fur  months,  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  his  countrymen.  He  had  once  or  twice  forwarded  the  intelligence  of  his  capture  to  his 
friends ;  but  the  casualties  of  war  bad  prevented  its  receipt.  At  last  he  was  exchanged, — 
but  what  was  his  horror  on  reaching  New  York,  to  see  a  notice  of  the  intended  trial  of  his 
ward's  husband  for  his  own  murder.  In  an  instant  (he  whole  current  of  his  feelings  were 
changed.  Bat  a  few  days  were  left  to  the  trial,  and  starting  that  hour,  he  rode  express  day 
and  night,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  savo  my  client  from  an  ignominious  conviction.  The 
feelings  of  all  may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

The  frankness  with  whidi  Mr.  Wilson  begged  that  all  old  memories  might  be  forgotten, 
did  more  to  subdue  Duval  than  months  of  shame,  anguish,  and  imprisonment.  But  we 
drop  the  curtain.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  his  angelic  wife  came  into  instant  possession  of  her 
fortune,  and  that  he  whom  she  loved  so  devoutly,  has  since  by  his  talents,  made  his  name 
ring  through  more  than  one  state  of  our  union.  If  ever  this  meets  his  eye,  I  know  he  will 
pardon  the  friendship  which,  under  feigned  names,  has  striven  in  this  sketch,  to  do  honor  ta 
his  oirn  fortitude  and  his  wife's  afiection.  D. 

August  lihh.  1839. 
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BT   A  TRATXLLCB. 


**  For  freodom*!  battle  one«  b^ffon. 

Bequeathed  from  bteedUig  tire  to  toa. 

Though  baffled  oft,  ia  ever  woo.'*  Bgrou. 


It  was  a  quiet  evening  when  I  Tinted  the  battle  field.  The  sun  was  just  setting  as  I 
reached  the  hill,  and  I  paused  upon  the  summit  to  look  back  upon  the  scene.  Far  away  to  the 
west  rolled  the  billowy  bills,  spotted  with  farm  and  woodland.  Just  over  this  undulating 
horizon  glowed  a  narrow  streak  of  red  and  gold,  and  a  dark  battlement  of  pitchy  clouds  lay 
piled  in  the  deep,  blue  atmosphere  above.  The  long,  lurid  line  rollmg  along  the  hills,  and 
surmounted  with  the  dark  masses  of  vapor  above,  seemed  like  a  distant  city  in  flames,  and 
gave  a  wild  and  ominous  appearance  to  the  landscape.  Here  and  there  through  this  gloomy 
curtain,  the  sunbeams  struggled  out,  tinging  the  edges  of  the  clouds  with  gold,  and  shooting 
in  long  lines  of  light  over  the  green  hills.  A  solitaiy  bird  sailed  in  the  distance.  The  voice 
of  the  tired  ploughman  cal^ng  to  his  oxen  floated  from  the  valley,  and  the  deep  quiet  of  M 
summer  evening  prevailed  around. 

I  gazed  upon  the  scene  in  mute  delight,  until  the  twilight  bad  mellowed  the  landscape, 
when  remembering  the  object  of  my  visit  I  turned  and  walked  on.  'I'be  battle  fleld  crowns 
the  hill.  Beforo  me  was  an  old  stone  meeting  house,  dark  with  antiquity,  and  surrounded 
on  two  sides  by  a  still  older  grave  yard.  Not  a  stone  was  seen  in  that  lonely  resting  place. 
The  grass  was  brown  and  withered ;  no  flowers  bloomed  above  the  graves ;  the  little  mounds 
were  nearly  all  washed  away  by  the  rains;  huge  cavities  where  the  ground  had  sank  in 
yawned  around  me:  and  in  the  centre  of  the  yard,  an  old,  rugged  cedar  lifted  its  dark  bead  a 
solitary  mourner.  It  was  a  scene  of  perfect  desolation.  To  add  to  its  startNng  effect  a 
few  sheep  wore  qarelessly  browsing  on  the  stunted  herbage,  ignorant  of  the  hallowed 
memories  around  or  the  mouldering  generations  below.  Quiet  and  holy  sppt,  where  all  was 
hu4ied  in  the  deep  slumber  of  death. 

A  hale  old  man  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  but  perceiving  me  he  came  dowly 
out,  and  I  addressed  him.  He  had  lived  hard  by  for  forty  years.  We  were  soon  on  good 
terms,  and  leaning  against  the  gate,  my  grey-hairad,  yet  ruddy-faced  narrator  drew,  vnth  his 
knife,  upon  the  shingle  top  of  the  low  stone  wall,  a  plan  of  the  battle.  He  shewed  me  where, 
on  the  right,  one  win?  of  our  army  had  been  posted  in  an  orchard,  and  where,  on  the  left  « 
little  down  tlie  hill,  the  rapid  charge  of  the  foe  had  routed  the  other  wing  while  in  the  act  of 
forming.  Here  a  spot  had  been  fiercely  contested, — there  a  brave  continental  had  watered 
the  sod  with  his  blood.  He  turned  and  unlocking  the  rude  gate  we  entered  the  yard.  On  this 
very  spot  the  centre  of  the  little  army  had  stood,  pourmg  in  a  deadly  fire  from  the  shelter  of 
the  low  stone  wall,  and  making  a  g^lant  stand  until  cut  to  pieces.  At  our  ieet  were  tho 
grates  of  the  slain.  Friend  and  foe,  private  and  ofiioer,  the  high-minded  and  the  venal,  there 
they  lay,  their  ears  stilled  to  the  roar  of  battle,  and  the  green  grass  growing  over  them  as  for 
fifty  years  it  had  waved.  ^  There  was  a  huge  meund  near  the  gate  covering  the  remains  of 
the  fallen.  A  couple  of  English  officers  lay  untrophied  by.  The  old  man  had  discovered 
them  while  digging  a  new  grave,  and  knew  them  by  their  regimental  buttons,  and  the 
still  nndecayed  portions  of  their  uniforme.  A  half  a  century  bad  roUed  by  sinoe  fint  they 
were  hurriedly  laid  in  their  mde  resting  place. 
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"No  otelen  cofiia  endoted  Um  breast. 
Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  them; 

Bat  they  lay  li)ce  wsniora  taking  their  rest, 
With  their  martial  cloaks  around  them. 

<*  Oh !  lightly  they  'II  talk  of  their  spirits  when  gone, 

And  o'er  their  cold  ashes  upbraid  them. 
Bat  little  they  Ml  reck  if  they  '11  let  them  sleep  on, 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  them." 

The  old  man  dug  a  deeper  bole  in  a  comer  of  the  graTo,  and  laid  the  bones  sacredly  in  it. 

Who  does  not  warm  amid  such  memories!  Around  us  were  the  trophies  of  the  war.  The 
bullet  holes  in  the  old  meeting  house ;  the  dark,  time-stained  blood  upon  the  floor ;  the  very 
woods  which  had  echoed  to  the  cannonade ;  and  beneath  us  the  sod  where  some  brave  fellow 
died.  As  the  old  man  proceeded  his  voice  grew  warmer,  his  hale  cheek  glowed,  and  his 
eye  flashed  with  unwonted  fire.  We  were  back  in  the  days  of  iron  vrar.  Beneath  us  the 
serried  files  of  the  foe  were  dashing  op  the  hill,  their  arms  flashing  and  their  banners  waving 
as  they  rushed  doggedly  to  the  attack.  We  could  almost  see  the  eager  Americans  ranged 
behind  the  wall,  and  hear  their  thick  breathing  as  they  waited  for  the  enemy  to  come  nigh. 
Then  rose  up  a  wild  huzza,  the  sharp  rattle  of  their  musketry  ensued,  the  thick  white  smoke 
curled  around  the  prospect,  and  directly  the  solid  phalanx  of  the  foe  emerging  from  the 
▼apors,  the  fierce  contest  was  maintained  aknost  baud  to  hand,  and  breast  to  breast  Volley 
followed  ToUey,  one  wild  huzza  succeeded  to  another,  the  crash  of  muskets,  the  rattle  of  the 
fire-arms,  the  groans  and  shrieks  of  the  wounded  grew  nearer  and  nearer,  until  at  length  the 
enemy  swarmed  along  the  wall,  forced  it  with  the  bayonet,  and  the  fight— oh!  God — 
was  battled  above  the  quiet  graves  of  the  dead.  The  shout  of  victory  and  death  was  around 
OS.  Then  the  scene  changed.  The  gallant  continentals  were  retreating,  and  anon  they  were 
strewed  dying  along  the  orchard.  The  voUies  gradually  slackened,  a  few  scattering  shots 
only  dropped  at  intervals,  the  roar  of  battle  swept  by  and  died  fiiintly  in  the  diatanoe,  and 
only  the  stifled  groans  of  the  wounded  or  the  agonising  prayer  of  the  dying  met  the  ear. 

So  deeply  had  we  been  wrapt  in  the  story  of  the  past  that  we  forgot  the  time,  and  when 
the  old  man  ceased  twilight  had  long  since  gone.  Grave  yanl,  hill,  woodland  and  all  were 
putting  on  the  dondy  mantle  of  night  The  breeze  came  damp  from  the  valley ;  the  low 
twitter  of  the  birds  had  ceased  in  the  hedges;  the  still  glades  of  the  distant  wood  darkened 
dreamily  away;  the  shadows  were  abready  black  on  the  rolling  brow  of  Osborne  Hill;  and  a 
few  stars,  like  virgin  brides,  modestly  peeped  forth  from  the  calm,  blue  sky  above.  The  old 
man  and  I  gazed  on  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  a  warm  preesure  of  the  band  we  parted. 
With  a  feeling  of  quiet  pleasure  I  slowly  wandered  home.  A  gentle,  soothing  influence 
pervaded  my  thoughts.  The  evening  hour,  and  the  memories  around,  tinged  every  reverie 
with  a  mellow  hue,  diflusing  over  me  that  geotle,  yet  unwritten  feeling  which  forms  the 
Sabbath  of  the  heart. 

I  Uhgefsd  arovnd  that  vicintty  for  weeks.  In  the  sultry  days  I  would  go  down  to  the 
mountain  Brandywine,  and  on  the  bold  rooks  jutting  out  into  the  ciystal  water,  loiter  the 
time  away  gazing  into  the  Inoid  wave  beneath,  as  the  silvery  fish  hung  there,  or  shot  startled 
off  into  their  eool,  deep  caverns.  All  around  war  beautiful.  The  green  meadows  slept  on 
the  other  shore,  and  the  dark  woods  stood  silent  in  the  suhiy  atmosphere.  The  low  gurgling 
of  the  stream  scarcely  broke  the  silence,  and  the  faint  rustle  of  the  leaves  csme  to  the  ear 
with  a  pleasant  harmony.  The  rapid  waters  swept  stately  by,  or  whiried  around  in  eddies 
M  they  net  some  jutting  rock;  while  the  tall  trees,  like  guardian  watchers,  bent  down 
approvingly  and  dipped  their  dark  foliage  into  the  glassy  stream.  Now  a  woodcock  startled 
you  with  its  whirring  flight,  and  now  yoa  heard  the  for  oflf  whistle  of  the  lonely  forest  bird. 
Oh!  those  were  delicious  days.  Many  an  idle  visioa,  many  a  bright  fancy,  many  a  waking 
«lream  have  I  had  on  those  mossy  banks !  If  I  looked  down  there  was  the  deep  tide,  so  calm, 
and  so  majestic,  that  it  witched  me  into  dreams,  and  above  rock  was  piled  on  rock,  woods 
towered  above  woods,  while  the  old  bills  reared  their  heads  In  the  distance,  and  stretched  with 
thmr  dark  forests  up  into  the  azure  sky. 

I  never  went  to  the  battle  ground  again.  I  was  afraid  I  should  dissolve  the  charm.  But 
oAen  in  the  golden  twilight,  I  would  go  out  on  Osborne  Hill  and  gaze  on^the  old  meeting 
house,  lying  like  a  white  thread  along  the  horizon,  until  gradually  the  shadows  deepened,  the 
whippoor-will  sailed  by  with  his  melancholy  wail,  and  one  by  one  the  dim  outlines  of  the 
distant  hills  melted  into  darkness. 
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I  thank  God  I  was  bora  ia  a  knd  whose  few  battle  fields  are  those  of  freedom !  It  makes 
the  blood  leap  quicker  in  my  veins  to  think  my  fathers  never  drew  their  swords  except 
to  save  their  country.  The  traveller  who  threads  our  vast  domains  is  never  startled  by  stu- 
pendous slaughter-fields  like  those  which  blacken  every  field  of  Europe ;  but  often  in  his 
journeys,  amid  the  hills  and  vallies  of  oar  land,  he  will  come  across  the  lenely  grave  of 
some  martyr  to  freedom,  or  the  grassy  mound  where  our  bold  farmer  fathers,  perished  for 
their  rights.  Holy  and  venerated  are  such  spots !  Humble  though  they  be,  they  are  full  of 
hallowed  memories,  and  in  their  simple  majesty,  are  prouder  monuments  than  the  rkrh 
trophies  of  Waterloo,  We  muse  at  Marathon,  and  thrill  at  Bannackbura ;  we  feel  new  fire 
at  8alamis,  and  bura  with  diviner  energy  at  Palatea, — and  when  time  shall  have  bathed  our 
battle  fields  in  mellow  light,  will  not  our  sons  breathe  more  freely,  and  stalk  with  loftier 
pride  as  they  tread  the  storied  sod  1  Poets  shall  sing  of  them ;  painters  shall  picture  them  ; 
historians  shall  chronicle  them  to  mankind.  Thousands  shall  pilgrim  to  them  as  to  the  altar 
of  their  faith,  and  genius,  with  godlike  inspiration,  shall  weave  them  in  undying  song.  They 
will  nerve  eur  youth,  inflame  our  soldiery,  and  fire  the  land  with  the  loftiest  patriotism. 
Should  a  foreign  foe  pollute  our  soil  they  shall  never  live  to  penetrate  to  these  arcanas  of 
liberty.  The  sound  of  their  bugles  there  would  be  their  death  waiL  It  would  thrill  the  land 
like  the  trumpet  stirs  the  war-horse;  and  from  every  hill,  and  glen,  and  vale  our  sons 
would  pour  along,  their  blood  tingling  at  the  insult,  and  their  swords  leaping  in  their 
scabbards  to  be  free. 

There  is  something  sublime  in  a  battle  field ;  but  there  is  something  holy  in  the  battle 
fields  of  freedom.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  linger  around  them.  They  carry  us  back  to  other 
and  to  purer  times,  they  fill  us  with  high  and  noble  sentiments,  and  never  do  we  leave  them 
without  feeling  we  are  better  men.  A  nation,  with  such  spots  to  boast  of,  needs  no  meats,  nor 
baronial  ruins,  nor  ivied  palaces  of  long  forgotten  Kings.  She  can  point  to  these  as  the 
monuments  of  her  glory.  Like  the  old  Greek  that  wrapt  himself  in  his  mantle  and  lay 
calmly  down  to  die,  so  may  she,  covered  with  the  halo  of  her  battle  fields,  securely  wait  her 
destiny.  C,  F,  P. 

Julj,  1839.  -^ 
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RsADxm— allow  us  to  make  your  aeqoifintanee.  We  have  iiaver  hefiirs  stepped  into 
your  immediate  presence,  or  grseted  you  witli  a  mile  from  our  loving  self,  or  held 
with  you  a  sociable  tete-a-tete.  Positively,  we  are  quite  bewildered!  What  a  host  of 
new  friends  and  delighted  countenances,  welcome  us  as  we  turn  aside  firom  the  dullness  and 
smoke  of  our  sanctum,  and  take  an  editorial  jaunt  in  our  old  arm  chair— in  tiftmey  way-— to 
shake  hands  by  the  road  side  with  thousands  of  eld  friends  who  have  talked  widi  us  ficom 
behind  the  curtain,  and  to  return  the  ned  of  recogpnition  to  the  hundreds  of  new,  who  have 
heard  of  our  coming  and  now  welcome  us  right  cheerily.  We  reaUy  do  not  know  who  ts 
extend  the  hand  to,  among  the  many;  and  must  therefore  give  merely  a  passmg  bow,  in 
return  for  their  civilities,  and  a  kindly  nod  to  immediate  friends  and  well  wishen^  our 
coneepondents. 

Here  comes  Nilbks.  He  asks  *<wbat  is  the  soulT'^but  we  may  only  give  place  to  his 
two  best  stanzas. 

*T  is  but  a  ray  of  light  divine, 

Placed  in  man's  breast  for  aye  to  shine, 

rr  is  of  this  mortal  clay  the  shrine^ 

Its  better  part. 
Its  temple — God's  own  countersign 

And  counterpart! 
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A  light  that  glows  within  man's  frame 
Immortal,  through  his  gloriooa  name^ 
Like  the  dim  lamp's  funereal  flame 

Within  the  tomb, 
Whose  struggling  beams,  with  feeble  aim, 

Dispel  its  gloom. 

But  one  whose  lyre  hath  aforetime  been  strung  for  us,  is  at  hand.  He  sings  of  "  The 
Past  ;*'  but  where  b  the  *<lim«  labor"  of  Horace!  Here,  however,  is  something  good  in 
imagery. 

A  shadowy  roioe  from  tent  and  banquet  hall 

Is  echoed,  by  the  tone  of  mion  dim. 
Like  the  low  murmurs  of  the  ocean's  call, 

When  suoDmer  winds  sigh  forth  their  evening  hymn. 

Bat  here  is  a  new  visiter,  and  alack-a-day,  he  oMneth  with  an  <<a]»ibu."  He  b  modest 
too,  and  as  we  love  such,  we  bid  him  God  speed.  We  like  baat  hb  description  of  the 
desohtaness  of  hb  home. 

No  voices  resound  in  my  ancestor's  haOs, 
No  footsteps  intrude  in  the  place  of  their  rest. 

But  mem'ry  still  points  to  the  iVy  crowned  wall, 
Where  the  swallow  untroubled  hath  chosen  her  nest. 

What  sort  of  a  chap  b  thb  1  Odds  blood !  but  surely  he  hath  lost  hb  way ;  for  he  might 
have  taught  old  Sir  Richard  Bbckmore  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  sinking.  Do  but  hear  him ! 
He  sings  of  a  deserted,  love-lorn  maiden  pausing,  like  Sappho,  before  she  flings  herself 
from  a  rock  into  the  sea.  How  sublimely  he  pictureth  the  accompanying  storm !  Even 
Byron's  thunder  among  the  Alps,  compared  to  thb,  b  as  Justice  Shallow  says,  **  vanity  all 
— vani^  alL" 

The  thunder  rolled  along  the  vaulted  sky. 
The  murky  cloud  sent  forth  a  pinion  flashing. 

The  sea-bird  Mended  its  appalling  cry. 

With  the  wild  music  of  the  billow  dashing ; 

But  trembled  not  her  finely  moulded  form. 

She  seemed  communing  with  the  angry  storm. 

Hsr  hollow  cheek  had  lost  its  rose-like  red, 
A  broken  heart  she  knew  could  be  healed  never, 

Deep  in  the  ocean's  cold,  un&thomed  bed. 
She  wbhed  to  still  its  fitful  throbs  forever; 

Nothing',  she  thought,  but  plunging  in  the  mainf 

Would  c9ol  the  fever  of  her  p/^enzied  brain* 

Ah!  well  may  you  laugh  right  welcome  chronicler  of  the  cobbler  of  Nantasket,  and 
gladly  after  such  an  outbreak,  would  we  hear  thee  discourse  upon  thy  adventurous  wight ; 
but  there  b  alas!  no  room  for  thy  perlection,  and  we  can  only  promise  Ihee  an  audience, 
when  next  we  hold  our  divan.  Thou  art  not  alone;  there  be  others  chafing  to  speak ;  our 
drawer  b  even  now  crowded  to  overflowing ;  and  we  can  only  smoke  our  meerschaum  in 
qnbt,  and  wait  till  better  tioaes.  Thive  be  all  sorts  of  people  in  thb  world ;  but,  verily  there 
b  none  so  bc4roubled  as  the  editor  of  a  monthly. 


SB&SNADB,      ^ 
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REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


Jt  Diary  in  America^  with  remarka  upon  its  Lutitutions.  By  Captain  Marryatt, 
author  of  **  Peter  Single,''  **  The  Phantom  Ship,**  &c.  £^c  m  2  volt.  Carey  and 
Hart,  Pmladelphia. 

When  Mairjatt  umoaneed  hit  work,  the*  American  public  waa  prepared  for  all  the  atoiMd 
alandera,  which  it  might  suit  his  purpose  to  retail,  and  thoae  who  are  fond  of  that  wrt 
oi  reading  anticipated  a  treat  from  the  Captain's  pen.  But  aa  if  to  defeat  all  expectation,  the 
author  announcea  in  hia  introduction,  that  it  waa  not  hii  intention  '*to  ibUow  the  indi- 
iriduaiiaing  plans  of  the  majority  of  those  who  preceded  him."  **  I  did  not,"  says  he, 
**  sail  across  the  Atlantic,  to  aacertaia  whether  the  Americans  eat  theb  dinners  with  two-prong 
iron,  or  three-prong  silver  forks,  with  chop-sticks,  or  their  fingers;  it  is  quite  sufficient  for 
me  to  know  that  they  do  eat  and  drink ;  if  they  did  not,  it  would  be  a  curious  anomaly, 
which  I  should  not  pass  over.  My  object  was,  to  ateertain  vhat  were  the  effeels  of  a 
Democratic  form  of  Government  and  climate  upon  a  people,  w/Uek,  with  all  Ho  foreign 
admixture,  may  oUU  be  eonoidered  a$  EngUoh^ 

Such  then  being  the  declared  object  of  the  Captain's  visit  to  this  country,  it  wouU, 
perhaps,  be  doing  faLn  injustioe,  to  decide  with  the  evidence  before  us,  upon  the  manner  in 
which  he  executed  his  puix>ose.  The  volumes  already  issued,  contain  merely  notes  and 
impressions  by  the  way,  and  do  not  appear  in  a  heavy  philosophical  form  and  garb.  It  it  hia 
intention,  however,  to  issue  at  a  very  short  day,  his  leflections  upon  our  government  and  ita 
institutions.  These  volumes  are  designed  rather  as  introductory.  Tet,  when  a  writer  starta 
with  the  intention  of  being  phileeophical,  and  relapses  immediately  into  folsehood  and 
acurrillity,  it  arguea  but  little  for  his  control  over  his  passions.  C^tain  Manyatt,  notwith- 
standing hia  assumed  coolness  and  indiffisrence  to  American  opinions  and  treatment, 
evidently  had  a  conflict  in  his  breast,  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  work,  between  hb 
pasBions  and  his  judgment;  the  former  often  breaks  out  in  spite  of  himself,  and  tiie 
latter  occasionally  gleams  out  in  some  passage  worthy  of  the  man.  But  through  the  whole 
work  it  is  evident  that  between  his  desire  for  revenge^  and  his  willingness  to  be  lair,  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  too  often  prevailed.  The  work,  however,  abounds  in  paaaagee 
of  livettneas  and  pleasantry,  and  withal,  as  little  scandal  and  satire,  as  unprejudiced  minda 
could  expect.  His  great  fault  may  be  found  in  retailing  dull  and  stale  anecdotes,  with  aa 
much  parade  aa  if  they  were  original,  and  in  some  cases  with  the  intimation  that  they  fell 
under  the  relator's  own  observation,  when  the  fact  is  incontestible,  that  they  have  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  American  newspapers  for  years.  We  will  give  om  readers  a  few  extracU  from 
the  work,  to  aflbrd  them  some  idea  of  ita  character. 

Of  Boston  he  says,^ 

'*  Massachusetto  is  certainly  very  English  in  Ita  scenery,  and  Boston  essentially  English  as 
a  city.  The  Bostonians  assert  that  they  are  more  English  than  we  are;  that  is,  that  they 
have  strictly  adhered  to  the  old  English  customs  and  manners,  as  handed  down  to  them 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  That  of  sitting  a  very  long  while  at  their  wine  after  dinner,  is 
one  which  they  certainly  adhere  to,  and  which,  I  think,  would  be  more  honored  \a^  Uie 
breach  than  the  observance ;  but  their  hospitality  is  unbounded,  and  you  do,  as  an  Engliah- 
man,  feel  at  home  with  them.  I  agree  with  the  Bostonians  so  for,  that  they  certainly  appear 
to  have  made  no  change  in  their  manners  and  customs  for  these  last  hundred  years.  You 
meet  here  with  frequent  spedmens  of  the  Old  English  Gentleman,  descendanta  of  the 
best  old  English  femilies  who  settled  here  long  before  &e  Revolution,  and  are  now  living  on 
their  incomes,  with  a  town  house  and  a  country  aeat  to  retire  to  during  the  summer  season. 
The  aociety  of  Boston  is  very  delightful ;  it  wins  upon  you  every  day,  and  that  b  the  greatest 
compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  it.** 
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"  Perhaps  of  all  the  Americans  the  Bostonians  are  the  moat  sensitive  to  any  illiheral  remarks 
made  upon  the  country,  for  they  consider  themseWes  as  being  pecnliarly  English ;  while 
on  the  contrary,  the  majority  of  the  Americans  deny  that  they  are  English. — ^There  cer- 
tainly is  less  intermixture  of  foreign  blood  in  this  city  than  in  any  other  in  America.  It  will 
appear  strange,  but  so  wedded  are  they  to  the  old  customs,  even  to  John  Bullism,  that  it  is 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  that  the  French  wines  have  been  put  on  the  Boston  tables, 
and  become  in  general  use  in  this  city. 

**  This  feeling,  however,  b  wearing  away— self-interest  is  destroying  sentimentality.  The 
Northern  States  manufacture  as  well  as  England." 

In  speaking  of  the  smaller  towns  he  says,— 

•*  In  the  smaller  towns  of  England  yon  can  procure  bat  little,  and  you  have  to  send  to 
London  for  anything  good :  in  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Norwich,  dec.  you  may  procure 
most  things ;  but,  still,  luxuries  must  usually  be  obtained  from  the  metropolis.  But  in  such 
places  as  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  every  thing  is  to  be  had  that  you  can  procure  at  New  York 
or  Boston.  In  those  two  towns  on  Lake  Erie  are  stores  better  furnished,  and  handsomer, 
than  any  shops  at  Norwich,  in  England ;  and  you  will  find  in  either  of  them  articles  for 
which,  at  Norwich,  you  would  be  obliged  to  send  to  London.  It  is  the  same  thing  at  almost 
every  town  in  America  with  which  communication  is  easy.  Would  you  furnish  a  house 
in  one  of  them,  you  will  find  every  article  of  furniture— carpets,  stoves,  grates,  marble 
chimney-pieces,  pier-glasses,  pianos,  lamps,  candelabra,  glass,  china,  Sic  in  twice  the 
quantity,  and  in  greater  variety,  than  at  any  provincial  town  in  England.  This  arises  from 
the  system  of  credit  extended  through  every  vein  and  artery  of  the  country,  and  by  which 
English  goods  are  forced,  as  if  with  a  force-pump,  into  every  available  depot,  in  the  Union ; 
and  thus,  in  a  town  so  newly  raised,  that  the  stumps  of  the  forestptrees  are  not  only  still  sur- 
rounding the  houses,  but  remain  standing  in  the  cellars,  you  will  find  every  luxury  that 
can  be  required.  It  may  be  asked,  what  becomes  of  all  these  goods  1  It  must  be  recollected 
that  hundreds  of  new  houses  spring  up  every  year  in  the  towns,  and  that  the  surrounding 
country  is  populous  and  wealthy.  In  the  farm  houses — mean  looking  and  often  built  on  logs 
— is  to  be  found  not  only  every  comfort,  but  very  oAen  every  luxury." 

«Affectixo  Tbait  of  Iitbian  Characteb — .A  half-bred,  of  the  name  of  Jack  Frazer, 
came  up  with  us  in  the  steamboat  He  has  been  admitted  into  one  of  the  bands  of  Sioux 
who  live  near  the  river,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  bravest  of  their  warriors.  I  counted 
twenty-dght  notches  on  the  handle  of  his  tomahawk,  every  one  denoting  a  scalp  taken, 
and  whcut  dressed  he  wears  eagle's  feathers  to  that  amount  He  was  a  fine  intellectual-look- 
ing man.  I  conversed  with  him  through  the  interpreter,  and  he  told  me  that  the  ordy  man 
that  he  wished  to  kill  was  h\a  father.  On  enquiring  why,  he  replied  that  his  father  had 
broken  his  word  with  him;  that  he  had  promised  to  make  a  white  man  of  him  (that  is,  to 
have  educated  him,  and  brought  him  up  in  a  civilized  manner,)  and  that  he  had  left  him  a 
Sioux." 

''Ahsbtcan  CAimoB. — ^I  was  amused  by  a  reply  given  me  by  an  American  in  office 
here.  I  asked  him  how  much  his  office  was  worth,  and  his  reply  was  six  hundred  dollars, 
besides  tiealinge.  This  was,  at  all  events,  frank  and  honest;  in  England  the  word  would 
have  been  softened  down  to  perquisites.  I  afterwards  found  that  it  was  a  common  expression 
io  the  States  to  say  a  place  was  worth  so  much  besides  cheatage." 

<MirDiTFEBEiTCE  TO  Ltfe  ITT  AMERICA. — I  wituossed,  during  my  short  stay  here,  that 
indifierence  to  the  destruction  of  life,  so  very  remarkable  in  this  country.  The  rail-car 
cranhed  the  head  of  a  child  of  about  seven  years  old,  as  it  was  going  into  the  engine- 
house;  the  other  children  ran  to  the  father,  a  blacksmith,  who  was  at  work  at  his  forge  olose 
by,  crying  out,  *  Father,  Billy  killed.'  The  man  put  down  his  hammer,  walked  leisurely  to 
where  the  boy  lay,  in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood,  took  up  the  body,  and  returned  with  it  under 
h'ls  arm  to  his  house.    In  a  short  time  the  hammer  rang  upon  the  anvil  as  before." 
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« IiTDiAir  Leys. — Wandering  among  tlie  Indian  lodges,  (wigwami  is  a  term  not  used  dow- 
a-days,)  I  heard  a  sort  of  flute  played  in  one  of  them,  and  I  entered.  The  young  Indian 
who  was  blowing  on  it,  handed  it  to  me.  It  was  an  imperfect  instrument,  someihiag 
between  a  flute  and  a  clarionet,  but  the  sound  which  it  gave  out  was  soft  and  musical.  Am 
islander  informed  me  that  it  was  the  only  sort  of  musical  instrument  which  the  Nortbeni 
tribes  possessed,  and  that  it  was  played  upon  by  the  young  men  only  when  they  wcrem  love, 
I  suspected  at  first  that  he  was  bantering  me,  but  I  afterwards  found  that  what  he  said  was 
true.  The  young  Indian  must  have  been  very  deeply  smitten,  fi>r  be  conUnoed  to  pby  all 
day  and  all  night,  during  the  time  that  I  was  there. 

*  If  music  be'the  food  of  love,  play  on.* " 

^  ExAxiiTATiov  AT  ▲  BoABDiiTo  8cH00L«— Now,  messieorB,  have  the  khidness  to  ask 
any  questions  you  please,*'  said  the  old  Count  <*  Mademoiselle,  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  step  forward.*'  A  question  was  proposed  in  English,  which  the  young  lady  had  to  write 
in  Frendi.  The  very  first  went  wrong :  I  perceived  it,  and  without  looking  at  her,  pro- 
nounced the  right  word,  so  that  she  could  hear  it  She  caught  it,  nibbed  out  the  wrong 
word  with  the  towel,  and  rectified  it. .  This  was  carried  on  through  the  whole  sentence, 
and  then  she  retreated  from  the  board,  that  her  work  might  be  examined.  **  Very  well,  very 
well,  indeed,  Miss ;  c*e8t  parfaite  ment  bien ;"  and  the  young  lady  sat  down  blushing.  Thus 
Were  they  all  called  uis  and  one  after  another  prompted  by  me ;  and  the  old  Count  was 
delighted  at  the  success  of  his  pupils. 

<*  Now,  what  amused  me  in  this  was  the  little  bit  of  human  nature ;  the  tact  displayed 
by  the  sex,  which  appears  to  be  innate,  and  which  never  deserts  them.  Had  I  prompted  a 
boy,  he  would  most  likely  have  turned  his  head  round  toward  me,  and  thus  have  revealed 
what  I  was  about;  but  not  one  of  the  whole  class  was  guilty  of  such  indiscretion.  They 
heard  me,  robbed  out,  corrected,  waited  for  the  word  when  they  did  not  know  it,  but  never 
by  any  look  or  sign  made  it  appear  that  there  was  any  understanding  between  us.  Their 
eyes  were  constantly  fixed  on  the  board,  and  they  appeared  not  to  know  that  I  was  in  the 
room.  It  was  really  beautifuL  When  the  examination  was  over,  I  received  a  look  from 
them  all,  half  comic,  half  serious,  which  amply  repaid  me  for  ray  assistance. 

**  As  young  ladies  are  assembled  here  from  every  State  of  the  Union,  it  was  %fair  criterion 
of  American  beauty;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  American  women  are  the 
prettiest  in  the  whole  world." 

We  mutt  here  stop  extracting;  in  truth,  we  can  forgive  Marryatt  all  the  hard  things 
he  has  said  of  us,  for  the  truth  of  the  last  sentence.  He  pays  our  countrywomen  so  hand' 
some  a  compliment,  that  the  gallantry  and  chivalry  of  his  own  countrymen,  will  lead  them 
to  disbelieve  all  misplaced  slander. 

The  Captain,  it  is  true,  had  rather  a  rough  time  among  us,  after  his  imprudent  toast  <m 
the  burning  of  Uie  Caroline,  and  if  any  relief  has  been  afforded,  to  the  gall  accumulated,  by 
the  publication  of  these  volumes,  we  feel  assured,  that  we  can  congratulate  the  Captam,  on 
being  well  over  it. 


**  Hiatorieal  Sketches  of  Statesmen,  -aho  ftsurished  in  the  time  of  George  111^    Seetnd 
Series.    By  Henry  Lord  Brougham,   In  2  vols.    Lea  and  Btanekard,  Philadelphia, 

We  gave  our  opinion,  of  the  merit  of  these  sketches  at  some  length  in  noticing  a  former 
aeriee.  The  present  volumes  contain  some  very  able  sketches  of  French  Stat^men  and 
the  portrait  of,  Washington.  The  author  enters  into  a  manly  defence  of  C^mot,  and 
endeavora  to  wipe  the  stigma  from  his  fame,  of  having  given  too  much  countenance  and  sop- 
port  to  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  Revolution.  The  great  fault  of  Lord  Brougham  as  a  ciitie, 
IS,  that  his  favorite  characten  are  entirely  overdrawn,  and  this  fault  is  plainly  manifest  in 
his  portrait  of  Madame  De  Stael;  while  he  makes  his  dislike  apparent  by  shameful  injwticek 
as  in  the  case  of  Sheridan. 
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THE    MOAR-PUNKEE.» 


BT  MISS    E.  H.  STOCKTOB^. 


How  swiftly  over  Goomty's  tide 
Yon  btrk  of  beaaty  seems  to  glide, 
Partiiig  the  golden  light  around 
It  speedeth  on  to  mnsic's  sound. 
And  as  I  gaze,  methinks  I  stand 
Bpell-bonnd  in  an  enchanted  land. 


The  snnaet  radiance  stoops  to  lave 
Its  phunes  of  glory  in  the  wsto,— 
While,  loveliest  of  all  viewless  things, 
The  breeze  unfolds  its  odorous  wings, 
And  clouds  of  gold  and  crimson  hue 
Go  sailing  up  yon  heaven  of  blue. 


Like  jewds  thrown  neglected  round 
Flowers  brighten  all  the  verdant  ground ; 
While  trees  their  shadowing  arms  extend. 
And  o'er  the  picturing  waters  bend ; 
And  birds  that  wear  &e  rainbow's  dies, 
doer  upward  to  the  summer  skies  I 


A  king  looks  out  beneath  the  shade 
By  yonder  gay  pavilion  made : — 
A  king— yet  pensive  is  his  gaze 
Perchance  with  thought  of  other  days, 
Before  the  crown  had  pressed  his  brow, 
And  he  was  hi^pier  fior  than  now. 

PhUaddphia,  8ept«nber  6Ui.  1830. 


But  yet,  where'er  he  turns  his  eye, 
The  form  of  Beauty  wanders  by, 
While  Music  sings  in  every  glade. 
And  Fragrance  haunts  each  flowery  shade ; 
And  still  the  purple  splendor  falls 
Brightly  upon  his  Palaoe  walls. 


How  like  a  thing  of  human  pride, 
The  boat  spreads  o'er  the  glassy  tide ; 
And  see — the  Monarch's  eye  grows  bright 
With  pleasure  at  its  bird-like  flight, 
As  all  uufettered  by  the  wind, 
It  leaves  each  gleaming  sail  behind. 


But  now  the  light  begins  to  fade. 
And  deeper  grows  yon  plantain's  shade , 
While  from  the  brake  the  jackall's  cry. 
Warns  that  the  hour  he  loves  is  nigh. 
And  stealing  from  the  thicket  green 
The  tiger  to  emerge  is  seen. 


Faint  and  still  fabter  to  the  ear, 

The  boatman's  measured  strokes  appear: 

While  fading  'neath  the  purple  ray, 

The  bark  gtides  silently  away ; 

Like  a  strange  vision  of  delight, 

Or  dream  that  haunts  the  slumbering  night  I 


•FIritf  P«Mook.  if  tht  imsm  fiven  ti  the  ttate  bart«.  dwivW  from  tha  icure  «niamMrtiaff  Um  bow,  and 
tedioaUss  tin  remarkabto  twilUMn  of  ita  progrMS. 
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OR,    THE    lawyer's   COURTSHIP. 


BT    OLITEn   OLOFELLOW. 


It  has  been  a  cti«toin  from  time  immemorial  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  good  city  of 
Philadelphia,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  or  months,  according  to  their  means,  in  ruralizing  during 
the  heat  of  summer.  There  are  many  happy  efTecu  attending  the  custom,  which  might 
be  narrated,  doubtless  mach  to  the  edification  of  all  who  love  a  sermonizing  tale,  but  I  seldom 
suffer  my  pen  to  wander  from  its  legitimate  task,  and  it  would  be  altogether  out  of 
character  to  stop  to  detail  them.  There  is  one  effect,  however,  which  nature  seems  to  have 
linked  so  inseparably  with  this  summer  travelling,  and  which  is  so  generally  UDderstood 
by  the  young  of  a  marriageable  age, — and  indeed  by  some  who  are  not — and  which  is  eo 
inseparably  interwoven  with  the  chain  of  my  narrative,  that  I  may  as  well  allow  it  to  leak 
out  at  once.  I  allude  to  the  tendency  to  fall  in  love,  and  U»  consequences.  In  fact,  I  have 
ofien  thought,  that  the  interests  of  mankind  would  be  essentially  served,  if  a  £uthlul 
chronicler,  were  employed  at  the  expense  of  government,  to  travel  from  one  end  of  the  Union 
to  the  other  during  the  summer  months,  and  carefully  to  note  down  ail  the  love-duioga, 
which  he  might  encounter  by  the  way.  Certain  I  am,  that  the  work  would  be  eutenstvely 
sought  after,  on  the  day  of  its  first  issue  by  all  the  superanuated  coquettes  of  the  country, 
who  have,  spent  their  charms  in  vain,  by  a  continual  round  of  vis't?  at  fa^ionable  weiering 
places,  and  afler  enjoying  the  favor  of  a  thousand  eyes,  and  the  efler  of  an  hundred  hearts, 
have  at  last  settled  down  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  recerd  of  all  their  con- 
quests, and  the  dreamy  remembrance  of  what  they  once  were.  The  record,  if  properly  made 
up,  might  also  afford  some  wholesome  lessons  to  the  mothers  of  young  daughters,  and  some 
friendly  admonitions  not  to  bring  them  out  too  early,  and  as  a  sage  matron  once  observed, 
<<not  too  frequently.*'  There  is  danger  that  the  richest  flower,  may  droop  its  leaves  by 
constant  exposure.  But  not  to  wander  in  the  dull  mazes  of  a  dry  philosophy,  I  will  retttm 
at  once  and  relate  an  adventure  which  occurred  some  few  years  since,  in  which  an  old  daaa 
mate  of  mine  was  the  hero. 

We  left  Philadelphia  on  a  fine  morning,  of  the  month  of  June,  and  arrived  at  Reading 
about  six  in  the  afternoon.  My  companion  was  a  young  lawyer  of  distinction,  whooe 
eJucation  bad  been  finished  at  tho  east,  but  who,  with  the  adventurous  spirit  of  his  fathers, 
had  left  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  when  the  expectations  of  his  friends  were  high,  in  chaee 
of  the  bubble  reputation,  and  bad  even  mingled  with  no  slight  honor  in  the  strife  of  d  abate 
and  had  won  a  reputation  for  professional  skill,  among  the  far  famed  veterans  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar.  The  laurels  were  yet  green  upon  his  brow,  and  with  a  soul  to  do  and 
dare,  wiibia  his  bosom,  with  excellent  health,  and  the  pro^iect  of  a  long  life  before  him,  he 
bade  fair  to  become  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  profession. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  some  of  the  names  of  persons  who  may  figure  in  this  sketch, 
must  necessarily  be  withheld,  but  I  shall  adopt  such  as  will  in  no  degree  abate  from  the 
interest  of  the  story,  with  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  partiee ;  any  namea  to  theee 
who  are  not,  will  be  equally  interesting. 

My  companion,  whose  name  was  Travers,  proposed  that  previous  to  taking  lodiringa  at 
the  hotel,  we  should  call  upon  an  aged  friend  of  bis  father's,  by  the  name  of  Wiltings» 
who  was  an  old  and  esteemed  inhabitant  of  the  borough.  We  found  the  fam'dy  at  tea  on 
QUr  arrival,  and  were  duly  presented  to  all  the  membera.    It  consisted  of  Mr.  WiUings,  hia 
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wife  aiul  an  only  daaghter,  who,  it  ttrnck  me  at  the  time,  was  remaHcaUe  for  nothing,  save 
an  apparently  ardent  friendship  for  a  middle  aged  maiden  lady,  who  appeared  at  the  fomily 
board,  and  lejoiced  in  the  eaphonious  name,  of  Miss  Isabella  WashiufBhaw.  MiM 
Waabingahaw  waa  a  lady  rather  under  the  ordinary  height  of  five  feet  five,  had  a  most 
vinegar  ezpreaaion  of  coantenance,  and  her  month  was  so  singularly  shaped,  that  with 
the  asoerbity  of  temper,  which  I  afterward  foahd  her  to  possess,  it  adbrded  me  no  surprise  to 
learn,  that  thnae  who  doabted  the  amiability  of  the  aged  Miss,  had  given  her  the  son- 
briquet  of  *^Mis8  Vinegar  Jug.'*  What  upon  this  occasion  seemed  to  increase  the 
evidence  of  her  want  of  all  beauty,  was  the  presence  of  a  blushing  young  creatuie,  apparently 
of  about  siiteen  summers,  who  manifestly  was  under  the  guardianship,  for  the  time  at 
least,  of  this  personification  of  every  thing  sour.  This  young  lady  was  introduced  simply  as 
**  Miss  Gray."  Her  beauty  had  something  Italian  in  it.  Her  complexion  was  a  soft  brunette, 
her  eyes  large,  dark  and  flashiog,  her  lips  weie  gently  parted  when  she  was  the  least 
animated,  revealing  her  fine  set  of  pearly  teeth,  her  nose  had  just  enough  of  the  Roman 
to  give  an  air  of  command  to  her  features,  while  the  modesty  which  discloeed  itself 
by  a  deep  suffusion,  from  her  fine,  open  forehead,  even  to  her  exquisitely  chisselled  bust, 
increased  the  power  of  her  oharnu,  and  heightened  the  eficct  of  her  beauty.  I  found  that 
they  were  instantly  felt  by  Travers.  And  the  stolen  glance  which  every  now  and  then 
•he  took  of  my  companion,  tokl  me  thai  hia  fine  form,  and  perfect  and  manly  features,  bad 
not  failed  to  attract  her  attention. 

Old  Mr.  WiUings  and  his  lady,  were  in  no  respect  remarkable.  Thoy  had  grown  up, 
married,  and  made  their  fortune  in  the  borough,  and  were  now  in  the  decline  of  l^e.  They 
were  honest,  simple  hearted  folks,  and  saw  <*  no  harm,"  as  they  expressed  it,  in  young  folks 
ci^jaying  themselves. 

I  have  oAen  heard  of  love  at  first  sight,  but  I  then  thought  I  never  saw  a  more  palpable 
inatanoe  of  it.  There  were  we,  entire  strangers,  except  so  far  as  the  intimacy  of  half  an  hour 
had  deprived  us  of  that  character,  and  yet,  it  was  manifest  that  Travers  and  Miss  Gray  were 
in  Jove.  Did  he  ofier  to  hand  her  any  thing  at  the  table,  he  was  sure  to  do  it  in  a  manner  so 
awkward,  as  to  expose  the  trepidation  of  his  nerves  to  the  whole  company,  while  the 
bluahas  kept  shooting  up  from  her  snowy  bosom,  at  every  manifestation  of  attantton,  and  by 
the  time  that  the  company  were  congregated  in  the  little  firont  parlor,  and  the  supper 
had  been  forgotten*  notwithstanding  Miss  Wanhingshaw  look^  daggers  as  well  as  the 
penonification  of  vinegar,  the  two  had  managed  to  become  quite  aociable,  and  with  an 
a<faiixtnre  of  ogling,  sighing,  tittering,  blushing,  and  small  talk,  had  contrived  to  persuade 
each  other,  that  there  were  no  such  personages  as  their  two  sweet  selves,  in  the  round 
wofld  beside;  and  had  drawn  upon  themselves  the  animadFersion  of  Miss  Willings  in  a 
genend  wi^,  *<  who  did  not  Mke  to  see  too  much  attention  paid  in  public,"  and  of  Mian 
Washingshaw  most  decidedly  and  particularly,  who  thought  that  <*  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  canying  matters  too  far,  and  tlMt  in  her  (august)  opinion  Jt  was  tioM  for  Miss  Gray 
Co  be  at  home."  At  this  sudden  interruption  of  felicily,  Mrs.  Willings,  the  kind  old  lady, 
said,  **  We  shall  be  veiy  happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to-monmw  evening,  at 
aix  o'clock,  gentlemen.  The  bdies  intend  to  visit  the  "  White  Spot,  and  as  it  is  somewhat 
of  a  curiosity,  I  think  you  will  be  delighted." 

60  far  as  my  friend  Travers  was  concerned,  I  believe  the  old  lady  was  correct,  aa  for 
myself,  I  had  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  lady  whom  I  plainly  foreraw  it  would  be  my  honor 
to  escort,  nevertheless,  as  T  doubted  not,  that  I  should  augment  the  felicity  of  Ti avers,  I 
fek  every  disposition  to  do  the  agreeable  for  his  sake. 

I  therefore  thanked  the  good  lady,  and  tokl  her,  **  it  would  afibrd  me  infinite  pleasure,  (I 
think  that  was  the  word)  to  accompany  any  of  the  ladies."  And  Travers,  while  the  ladies 
were  busied  witH  baaneto,  etcs.  endeavored  to  impress  the  like  opinion  upon  the  good  old 
couple,  which  they  were  unable  to  doubt 

Young  Travers  caught  my  eye  at  the  time,  and  gently  intimated,  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  esc<irt  the  ladies  home.  On  the  instant  I  tendered  my  services  to  the  elderly  lady, 
seeing  that  Travers  had  already  monopolized  the  other  field,  and  being  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  hunan  nature  to  know,  that  a  little  attention  to  Miss  Washingshaw,  might 
powerfully  effect  the  future  destiny  of  my  friend,  supposing  him  to  be  actually  smitten.  I 
did  the  agreeabie  in  the  w«y  of  small  flattery,  much  to  my  own  aaUsfaction,  and  from  all 
appearances  to  that  of  the  lady,  and  my  companion  doubtless,  exerted  his  eloquence  with 
more  sincerity  and  with  better  and  more  deserved  succeas.  In  fine,  wo  left  the  ladies  at 
the  mansion  door  of  the  Washingshaws,  who,  I  believe,  are  a  most  aristocratic  family  in 
Reading,  until  this  day,  my  companion  in  a  state  of  glorious  uncertainty,  first,  whether  he 
was  in  love,  andf  secondly  whether  he  ought  to  be ;  and  Miss  Washingshaw,  in  that  state  of 
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mind  which  leads  one  to  donfot  the  propriety  of  an  act  eommittod,  while  we  as  jet  aee  no 
result  indicatire  of  harm. 

As  for  Miss  Gray,  I  ha^e  it  on  the  authority  oC  an  aged  serrant  of  the  fiunily,  «  she  was 
very  restless  and  flighty  that  night"  Tme  to  the  appointment,  we  met  on  the  ibUowinf 
evening  at  the  house  of  Miss  Wiliings,  to  take  the  proposed  ramble  to  the  ^  White  Spot," 
the  wonder  of  Reading,  and  long  since  renowned  as  the  place  where  Cupid  holds  his  Court. 
It  was  soon  decided  that  I  should  accompany  Miss  Washingshaw,  and  Miw  WillingB 
quickly  decided  that  she  would  accompany  her.  Of  course,  as  the  old  foflcs  dedineid 
being  of  the  party,  no  altematiTe  was  left,  as  indeed  it  may  be  presumed  none  was  desired, 
for  Mr.  William  Travers,  but  to  escort  Miss  Emily  Gray. 

Miss  Washingshaw  Irad,  with  the  intuition  of  the  sei^  already  discovered  that  there 
was  danger  in  this  intimate  intercourse  of  young  Traven  with  Miss  Gray.  And  according^ 
to  assure  herself  that  all  was  right,  took  occasion  in  our  walk  to  give  me  the  infomiatio& 
that  the  father  of  Miss  Grray  was  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  young 
lady  was  out  of  town  on  a  visit,  and  that  she  was  no  less  an  individual  than  the  Aunt 
of  the  young  lady ;  that  she  was  not  disposed  to  countenance  any  ill-timed  gallantries.  She 
conudered  it  imprudent  to  suffer  young  ladies  of  her  age  to  have  too  mndi  of  thdr  own 
way.  That  it  was  but  proper  that  she  should  feel  some  solicitude  on  the  young  lady** 
account,  and  ended,  by  inquiring  whether  I  had  been  long  intimate  with  Mr.  Travars. 

I  said,  *<Mr.  Travers  is  a  young  lawyer  of  some  reputation  at  the  bar,  and  originaUy,  I 
believe,  from  New  England. 

«<  Mr.  OlJfellow,  do  you  consider  that  a  man  can  have  correct  moral  principles  and  praetiod 
that  profession.*' 

"Most  assuredly,  madam,  I  consider  the  prejudices  against  the  profesdon  of  the  law, 
very  illiberal,  and  I  have  generally  found  that  they  arise  fiom  a  mistaken  view  of  the  duttf  of 
a  lawyer.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  because  a  gentleman  undertakes  the  practice  of  that 
profession,  that  he  must  necessarily  accommodate  himself  to  the  villianous  designs  of 
every  prowling  scoundrel,  who  m&y  be  disposed  to  fatten  by  the  spoils  of  dishonesty  and 
knavery." 

^Ton  do  not  BIr.  Oldfellow,  consider  Chat  profession  as  genteel  as  that  of  medkiae  or 
divinity." 
-^4^  '^il^Htti^^^^^  ^  ^  M|^^»  ^Vf  ^  ^^  ^"^^^  ^^  alleviate  ^e  soflbriags  and 
iwMMiroedniBVHBMeilow  men,  IhJ'Sjhher  the  physician  or\the  divine.  No  agony  can 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  mind.  It  is  this  in  all  its  forms,  that  the  lawyer  is  called  upon  to 
relieve,  whether  in  the  actual  or  prospective  loss  of  life,  nberty,  or  profierty,  it  Ss  his  to 
counsel  and  advise,  to  alleviate  and  console,  in  fine,  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  event's  sorrow. 
It  is  a  glorious  exertion  of^the  faculties  of  man,  and  is  so  looked  upon  by  the  wissst  and  beat 
man." 

«  Bat  I  cannot  conceive  it^possible,"  continued  this  paragon  of  morals  as  vrell  as  of  beauty. 
**  that  the  conscientious  approve  of  the  profession,  there  is  so  much  necessary  falsehood 
ami  deceit  practised,  even  to  secure  the  ends  of  justice.  The  fiither  of  Miss  Gray,  I  know» 
looks  with  but  little  charity  upon  the  profession,  and  I  feel  assured,  Mr.  OldfaOow,  thai 
you  do  not  think  so  highly  of  the  law,  as  of  medicine  as  a  profession.** 

I  had  been  somewhat  experienced  in  this  matter  of  maidenly  aunts  and  counas,  and  I 
knew  that  in  affiiirs  of  the  heart,  they  take  a  deep  interest.  It  is  their  business  to  find  oat, 
the  family,  the  bQBiness,  the  character,  and  if  possible,  the  probable  wealth  of  suitors  in 
the  family,  and  to  defend  the  avenues  of  approach,  by  presenting  a  thousand  bbjeotions,  whilo 
at  the  same  time,  they  sieze  upon  any  careless  word,  which  may  help  them  to  attain 
their  ends,  or  may  disclose  what  they  destre  to  know,  and  with  much  skill,  apply  it  to  theh- 
purposes.  This,  I  doubted  not,  had  prompted  the  maiden  aunt  to  pursue  tin  conversation  on 
lawyers,  and  fearing  as  I  did,  that  my  susceptible  friend  had  communicated  something  in 
the  way  of  small  talk  to  the  susceptible  damsel,  on  the  previous  evening,  which  had  readied 
the  ears  of  the  lady,  and  had  awakened  her  apprehensions,  I  thought  proper  to  satisfy 
her  at  once.  I  knew  not,  however,  until  afterward,  that  her  penchant  for  the  professaoa  of 
medicine,  had  been  awakened  by  the  occupant  of  an  office  contiguous  to  her  dwelling,  on 
the  shutter  of  which  oHlce  was  visible  the  gratifying  information  that  it  contained  ^Dr. 
Theophelos  Hartshorne,"  who  had  by  a  series  of  oglings,  contrived  to  efface  from  the  heart 
of  Miss  Wsshingshaw,  the  remembrance  of  all  her  earty  flames. 

I  said,  <*that  I  had  formed  in  my  own  mind  an  estimate  of  the  professions,  and  regretted 
that  I  differed  from  Miss  Washingshaw,  in  opinion.  *It  may  be  true,'  I  remarked,  that 
your  sex  may  regard  the  practitioner  of  medicines  with  a  more  favorable  eye.  He  vidts  yon 
in  the  sick  chamber,  and  administera  to  the  diseases  of  those  you  love,  and  by  a  diouMDd 
Undneases,  secures  your  esteem  and  your  confidence.     There  ia  something  quiet  and 
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wufneteodiDg  in  hit  Kfe.  b  the  eleinent  of  ftormy  debate,  how«T»r,  the  Uwjer  difcloff ■ 
hi*  worth,  he  is  more  m  creatare  of  the  public,  hit  ftme  b  oonteqaently  not  bo  confined, 
and  while  he  admioitteFt  to  the  necettitiet  of  individualt,  the  public  are  witnottet,  and  hit 
worth  it  toon  known  and  ettimated.  A  phytician  mutt  encounter  yeart  of  laborioua  and 
unknown  priyalion,  before  he  can  claim  dittincUon  at  a  boon.  Fame  tpeakt  loudett  of  him 
in  the  tick  room,  and  there  only  in  a  whitper.  The  tolitary  narte  may  be  the  only  one 
cognizant  of  hit  tkill.  Whatever  cant  and  tiang  may  obtain  among  a  crowd,  it  it  a  fact  that 
many  of  the  eminent  lawyert  of  the  day  are  the  tont  of  clergy mrn,  whote  counsel  and  advice 
have  directed  the  choice.  And  among  all  clatset,  whatever  in  the  way  of  joke  may  be 
taid  prejudicial  to  the  legal  profottion,  it  it  neverihelett  the  high  aim  of  the  ambitiont 
young  man,  and  the  goal  of  hit  hepet,  at  it  certainly  it  the  aource,  from  whence  all 
ttateamen  tpring.  It  it  not  perhapt  to  much  the  peculiar  character  of  the  study,  though 
even  that,  teudt  more  to  dtsciptine  the  mind,  accustoms  it  to  deep  thought,  to  analizing  and 
invetligating  principlet,  before  adopting  them,  but  it  is  because  the  lawyer  is  instantly, 
and  constantly  brought  into  contact  with  men.  Hit  powers  of  mind  are  at  once  develnped 
and  brought  into  collision  with  the  mindt  of  othert,  and  merit  must  sooner  or  later  win  ite 
reward,  and  it  it  certainly  therefore  the  moat  direct  road  to  honorable  advancement.  Yet, 
it  mutt  be  admitted  that  the  inditcriminate  defence  of  right  and  wrong,  tendt  to  deaden  the. 
sentibiliiidi  of  the  heart,  and  to  warp  itt  finer  feelings,  and  that  he  who  contents  himself 
with  being  the  mare  lawyer^  takes  but  a  poor  courae  to  qualify  himtelf  for  being  either  a 
great  ttatetman  or  a  detirable  companion.  8ull,  to  it  it,  it  it  the  road  to  wealth  and  honor,, 
at  may  tutt  the  dttpotition.  and  while  human  nature  remaint  the  tame,  it  will  ever  be  looked 
to,  by  all  who  ati»ire  to  rite,  or  who  have  the  welfare  of  their  sons  at  heart.'* 

**  There  it  one  fault,  however,  Mr.  Oldfellow,"  said  Mitt  Waahingthaw,'with  the  peculiar 
tact  of  the  tex,  **  which  yon  roust  admit  it  common  among  the  young  gentlemen  of  that 
piofettion,  they  are  invariably  fortune  huntert,  and  wealth  and  beauty  are  considered  by 
them  fair  game.'' 

Thit  wat  treading  upon  delicate  ground,  and  I  inwardly  retdWed  not  to  follow,  to  to  avoid 
the  quettion,  I  tuddenly  ditoovered  and  remarked,  that  ^  our  young  companions  appeared  to. 
have  lott  themtelvet  in  the  thicket." 

"  Tet,  in  the  Wildemest  of  lore,"  retponded  Mitt  WiHings,  who  spoke  for  the  firtt  time.  > 

<*  There  are  thoee,  I  think,"  replied  Mitt  Wathinthaw,  <*who  will  speedily  extricate  them 
from  that  difficulty,  should  it  occur.'* 

Qn  the  instant,  however,  the  subjectt  of  conversation  etnerged  from  the  thick  matt  of  wood 
into  a  by*path,  apparently  deeply  absorbed  in  e4ch  othert  convertation. 

Miat  Washingthaw,  **  wished  them  joy  of  their  company,  which  appeared,  alie  taid,  to 
have  more  attractiont  for  them  than  the  tcenery  which  they  had  set  out  to  visit." 

"  Well,  this  it  really  a  pleamnt  spot,"  said  Travers,  at  they  rejoined  u6,  **  but  we  have  not 
arrived  at  the  place  of  dettination." 

^  No,"  replied  Miss  Wathiogtfaaw,  **  nor  are  we  likely  to  to-rtight,  unlett  you  and  Emily 
forget  yourtelvet,  and  pay  some  regard  to  the  company  you  are  with  and  the  speed  with 
which  you  travel.  I  suppose,  Mr.  'J'ravert',  conversation  has  been  quite  interetfing,  Mitt 
Gray  ?  But  why  do  you  blush.  Ah !  I  see  how  it  is,  you  think  I  will  ask  you  whst  has 
been  the  subject  of  conversation.  I  will,  I  assure  you,  Emily,  since  you  plead  guil^  by 
Uuthbig.'* 

**I  should  not  at  all  object  to  a  repetition  of  the  convertation  between  Mift  Gray 
and  myself,"  replied  Travers,  to  tave  the  modest  girl,  "  but  I  doubt  very  much,  whether  my 
friend  Oldlbnow,  could  tay  at  much.  He  is  so  gallant  ja  gentleman,  that  I  qnettion  whether 
he  coukl  take  to  romantic  a  walk  with  two  ladiea  without  making  lovo  to  both.  Pray,  Oliver 
what  tender  thingt  have  you  been  saying  1" 

•«You  have  mittaken  me  thit  once,  Travers.  Our  converFation  has  been  upon  so 
exceedingly  tpeculative  and  dry  a  tubject,  that  I  quettion  much  whether  even  your  own 
dullnett,  could  tuggett  it.  What  would  you  tay,  if  I  thould  tell  you  that  we  have  been 
talktnng  about  lawyers." 

<*  I  ahould  say  you  had  made  choice  of  a  poor  subject,  and  a  most  sentelest  ute  of  time." 

**  I  grant  you,  had  we  been  silly  enough  t(»  have  introduced  you  in  the  conversation." 

"  I  did  not  suppose  that  the  aelf-love  of  Mr.  Oldfellow,  wou|d  allow  him  to  introduce 
any  other  gentleman  than  himtelf  in  the  convertation.  So  that  the  teeret  of  itt  drynest 
it  out" 

"  Thank  you !  Travert.    We  will  put  up  twordt  if  yon  please,  your  wits  have  been  to 
eioeedingly  tharpened  within  the  latt  twenty-four  hours,  that  you  may  be  considered  as  a 
dangerous  antagonist.  If  your  eloquence  cqualt  your  wit,  this  aiiemoon,  I  muat  contider  the 
cate  of  Miat  Gray  at  hopelett." 
13* 
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**  Miff  Gray/'  ddkned  in  Ihe  maMmi  amt,  to  as  to  cot  off  (he  reply  of  tke  yoniif^  lady, 
<<  has  the  counsels  of  a  father  to  oonsnlt  when  her  own  prudence  is  ezhatlsted.  And  as  tfa* 
stoek  is  small,  Mr.  Tracers  wHl  do  well  not  to  draw  on  it  too  liberally." 

*<It  appears,  however,"  retorted  Traver^  <*that  her  aunt  is  not  as  well  supplied  with  die 
article,  as  her  experience  might  lead  us  to  suppose,  though  I  doubt  not  that  a  draught  fron 
Miss  Oray,  would  be  honored  in  some  sort  even  by  her." 

The  maiden  aunt  at  first  turned  red,  and  then  as  pale  as  death,  it  was  evident  that  rage 
vras  struggling  in  her  bosom  for  vent,  but  she  spoke  not  a  word.  I  felt  at  once  that  TraTere 
for  diat  one  jibe,  bad  sold  for  ever  his  interest  with  her.  She  turned  on  her  heel  and 
pursued  the  walk,  but  not  a  sentence  escaped  her,  about  the  remark  of  Travers.  We  reached 
the  **  White  Spot,"  after  a  walk  of  half  an  hour.  I  found  it  to  consist  of  a  large  opeir 
space,  perfectly  covered  with  white  flint  stone,  with  not  a  shrub  to  relieve  the  barrenness,  but 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  country  around,  and  of  Reading  beneath.  The  blue  hOls 
reposed  far  off  in  the  distance,  as  if  pHtowed  among  the  clouds,  while  nearer  the  green 
trees  shot  up  their  verdure  in  an  undefined  mass,  white  here  and  there  the  white  washed  roof 
of  a  country  farm  house,  shone  in  the  distance.  Reading  lay  piled  in  a  huge  mass  directly 
below  us.  It  was  near  sunset  The  air  was  mild  and  balmy,  the  insect  world  sent  forth 
its  drowsy  hum,  the  lowing  of  the  far  off  cattle,  as  they  were  driven  slowly  homeward 
by  the  weary  harvest  boy,  the  faint  twitter  of  the  evening  birds,  and  the  lone  notes  of  a  poor 
bob-white,  from  the  adjacent  thicket,  with  the  scenery  around  reposing  in  the  golden  Hgfat  of 
a  summer  sunset,  all  assisted  to  impart  a  dreamy  love-like  influence  to  the  senses. 

The  loiterers  were  some  time  after  us  in  reaching  the  mountain  top,  and  Travers, 
conscious  that  his  retort  had  been  injudicious,  endeavored,  and  as  I  thought,  with  aonso 
success,  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  favor  of  the  maiden  aunt  Emily  had  also  used  her 
eloquence  to  induce  him  to  a  different  course  of  conduct  toward  that  lady. 

As  soon  as  her  aunt  had  turned  abruptly  from  them  and  had  got  ont  of  hearing,  Emily 
remarked, 

'^I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Travers,  that  yoor  last  retort  should  have  been  directed  to  my  aunt  I 
fear  that  it  wUl  interrupt  the  harmonious  intercourse  of  friends." 

**  Why  say  of  frtemU  ?  Emily.  Had  I  dared  to  aspire  even  higher  than  friendship,  ovr 
conversation  boin  last  evening  and  to-day,  had  led  me  to  hope.  You  have  not 
oommunicated  to  your  aunt  the  fact,  that  you  met  me  at  Saratoga  last  season;  I  shooM 
think  Emily  1" 

« I  have  not  Mr.  Travers,  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason,  that  I  fear  the  eflect  of  your  retort 
I  am  at  present  solely  under  her  care,  and  \  thmk  that  she  will  scarcely  credit  that  we 
associated  together  at  Saratoga  with  the  permission  of  Pa,  and  I  fear  that  our  interconm  will 
be  interrupted." 

**  She  will  scarcely  forbid  me  to  visit  you !" 

«  She  will  do  less,  T  imagine.  She  will  extend  you  no  invitation,  and  by  an  observance  of 
htbits  of  seclusion  herself,  she  will  the  more  readily  impoee  them  upon  me.  Her  pre- 
judices are  inveterate.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  an  ugly,  squinty,  dirty  looking  physidan, 
for  whom  she  has  a  high  esteem,  who  resides  nearly  opposite  her  residence  t  I  warrant 
you,  if  you  ask  her  who  u  the  prettiest  man  m  Reading,  she  will  answer  <  Doctor 
Theophelus  Hartshorne.* " 

'*  T4ien  I  see,  my  dear  Emily,  a  sure  road  to  her  favor.  I  will  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  this  pupil  of  Esculapius,  and  I  warrant  you  that  in  three  days  time,  I  shall  have  the  privale 
ear  and  confidence  of  Msb  Isabella  Washingshaw." 

** There  the  lawyer  leaks  out  Ah-Hyg  plotting  and  deceiving."  **  I  told  yon  that  I  could 
never  believe  the  professions  of  a  lawyer.  What  security  have  I  now,  that  you  will  net  say 
over  again  all  the  fine  things  that  you  have  repeated,  (perhaps  from  memory)  to  me,  to  the 
next  young  lady  you  may  chance  to  meet" 

«*  At  the  old  song  again,  ha !  Well,  Emily,  you  are  among  the  incorrigible.  I  suppose, 
that  if  I  were  to  get  down  on  one  knee,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  knight,  and  swear,  by  the  pink 
ribbon  which  you  wear,  you  would  place  implicit  faith  in  my  declarations." 

'« Pardon  me  air  Iaw3rer,  but  I  would  not  believe  a  word.  My  good  aunt  yondor,  has  given 
me  such  a  perfect  horror  of  all  lawyers,  and  has  so  utterly  shipwrecked  my  fidth  in  all 
their  professions  and  promises,  that  I  should  consider  it  impious  to  believe  one  upon  oeth." 

**  And  what  my  pretty  infidel,  can  have  caused  that  heavenly  aunt  of  yours  to  pat  her  faea 
and  anathema  upon  lawyers  1" 

*«  I  believe  a  gentleman  of  that  profession  held  a  sort  of  flirtation  with  her,  some  tvrenty-five 
yoars  ago,  and  made  her  an  ofller  of  his  hand  and  heart,  under  the  impreerifm  th^it  ^e  was 
Vk  heiress,  but  decamped  the  night  previous  to  the  wedding,  on  having  his  ideas  set  to 
rights  on  that  head.    Which  will  be  your  course  of  proceedingt  I  suppose,  my  gay  Lothaiio, 
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BOtrnthttaadfaig  yoor  fine  ptomktm,  wAnea  yoa  iMni  that  uty  bMUty  U  but  paint,  and 
thmt  the  wealth  which  yea  expect  to  enjoy,  hat  been  aqnandered  by  my  rightfal  gnardian."  . 

*•  Emily,  how  can  you  ran  on  at  tfaie  rale,  in  the  preeenoe  of  othera,  you  kx>k  as 
^nmnre  ajid  modeet,  as  if  yon  would  be  startled  out  of  your  witt,  by  a  serious  offer  of  the 
band  and  heart  of  a  gentleman ;  but  here,  ailer  our  mutual  tows  have  been  recorded,  you 
treat  the  whole  matter  so  lightly,  that  one  almoet  doubts  whether  you  were  serious  when  you 
promifed.    But  here  is  your  aunt  and  Miss  Willings." 

'^'Bmily,"  said  Isabella  Washingshaw,  that  evening  to  her  young  niece,  as  they  ware 
seated  in  the  parlor  discussing  the  adventures  of  the  ^y,  *<  if  Mr.  TraverB  should  call  this 
evening,  I  wish  yon  would  receive  him  coldly.  I  think  he  is  entirely  to  presuming  in  his 
attentions." 

*'!  am  surprised,  aunt  JssbeHa,"  replied  Emily,  <'that  you  should  speaic  of  William 
Travers  in  such  a  manner.  He  has  treated  me  with  the  politeness  of  a  gentleman,  and  the 
kindnoM  of  a  brother.*'  But  what  do  you  mean^  by  being  «U>o  presuming  in  hif 
attentions?*' 

**  Why,  I  mean  IMly,  that  his  politeness,  has  something  more  for  its  aim  than  the  mere 
observance  of  etiquette,  and  that  there  is  more-  in  his  seeming  kindness  than  bretherljf 
aili^etion.  I  mean  that  William  Travers,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  your  Pa,  is 
trying  to  win  a  heart,  hr  above  his  reach,  and  one  that  he  would  net  daie  asssault,  if  your 
Pa  were  present." 

**  I  do  not  consider  William  Travers,  capable  of  anything  dvhonorable,"  cooUy  observed 
Emily,  without  notkang  the  plainness  of  the  exphmation. 

"  And  do  you  consi<kr  it  nothing  dishonorable  for  one  in  his  circumstances  to  attempt 
in  the  absence  of  your  Pa,  to  force  his  addresses  upon  youl     Emily.  I  am  ashamed  of  yon." 

**  You  have  grown  quite  serious.  Aunt  Isabella,  upon  a  very  foolish  subject,*'  said  Emily, 
with  an  attempt  at  playfulness.  **  WilUam  Travers,  has  never  intimated  anything  to  awaken 
you  very  serious  apprehensions.  You  are  too  severe  entirely."  But  what  do  you  mean  by 
•*  one  in  his  circumstances." 

'*  You  seem  disposed  to  eatochiso  me  on  the  meaning  of  terms,  and  to  treat  the  subject 
with  a  lightness  of  manner,  hardly  comportmg  with  its  serious  nature.  But  let  me  tell  you, 
Emily,  I  learned  this  afternoon  from  Miss  Willings,  and  her  father  knows  the  Travers's 
^mily  well,  that  his  father  is  a  clergyman  of  an  obscure  village,  and  that  William  will  never 
be  able  to  command  more  than  two  or  three  thousand  dollars.  80  that  he  will  be  no  great 
catch!— nor " 

**  Shame!  aunt  Isabella,  shame!"  interrupted  Emily,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  indignation 
as  she  spoke.  •*  The  noble-sooled  William  Travers,  poor  as  he  may  be,  would  scorn  to  make 
soch  an  inquiry  into  the  dreuoistances  of  his  friends;  and  with  sticA  a  motive." 

**  You  are  eloquent  in  tus  praise.  Miss !  but  take  care,  your  zeal  for  his  honor,  may  induce 
you  to  reveal  more  than  your  calmer  Judgment  might  deem  prudent  I  made  no  such 
inquiry,  the  communication  was  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  Miss  Willings.  It  was  both 
unsought  and  unexpected  by  me;  but  as  she  was  quite  ingenious  in  her  method  of 
annexing  your  nnme  with  his,  I  could  not  do  less  than  tell  her  that  she  was  misinformed." 

"  I  shall  not  injure  William  Travers,  by  giving  any  credit  to  the  gratuitous  slander  of  Miss 
Willings." 

^  Well,  Miss,  just  as  you  please,  but  I  shall  take  occasion  to  write  immediately  to  the  dty, 
and  urge  your  Pa  to  come  out  a  few  dsys  sooner  than  he  intended." 

**  Do !  That 's  a  kind  aunt  And  when  he  comes,  I  '11  teU  him  whst  a  dutiful  girl  I  've 
been.  How  I  have  resisted  the  advances  of  a  young  lawyer,  and  all  because  my  aunt 
despised  the  profession." 

As  may  be  supjiosed,  the  good  aunt  retired  for  that  night,  with  a  high  sense  of  offended 
diq^nity,  but  what  was  her  surprise,  to  find  on  opening  her  casement  in  the  morning,  Mr. 
William  Travers,  in  a  close,  and  apparently  confidential  conversation  with  Mr.  Theophelus 
Hartshome,  the  object  of  her  first  morning  orisons.  **  What  could  he  bo  raying  1  How 
cookl  they  have  become  acquainted  ?  Could  it  be  possible  he  was  an  old  friend  of  Travers  1 
Might  he  not  accelerate  their  intimacy,  and  bring  on  the  consummation  most  devoutly 
wiKhedforr* 

These  and  a  thousand  other  conjectures  speedily  put  to  flight  all  the  uncharitable 
foeKngs  she  had  bottled  up  against  William  Travers.  Her  first  question  on  meeting 
Emily  was,  whether  **  she  thought  it  possible  that  Mr.  Travers  could  be  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Hartohorne."  .  « 

*^  Emily  rephsd,  that  she  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  as  she  had  heard  Mr.  Travers  speak 
very  highly  of  that  gentleman." 

a  Do  you  think  it  probable,  Emily,  that  Mr.  Travels  will  b^  here  this  evening  1" 
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"  I  shoald  think  not  •ftnr  the  nnkind  traatMent  of  ktt  evaniofk  Yon  nay  reoMnber  tlMt 
jOQ  did  not  even  invite  him  to  celL" 

Poor  Misf  Washingshaw,  was  now  in  a  world  of  troable.  Look  almost  when  she  woold, 
there  was  the  assiduous  Travers  in  the  office  of  the  good  Doctor,  and  doubtless  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  latter  gentleman,  was  deeply  absorbed  in  medical  specubtions.  He  bad  taken 
care,  however,  in  a  lawyer-like  way,  to  replenish  the  Doctor's  purse,  which  report  said  was 
rather  slim,  with  a  five  dollar  gold  piece  previous  to  commencing  the  studies  of  the  day. 
His  object,  he  asserted,  was  merely  to  find  out  some  abstruse  matters  in  the  science,  and 
it  was  made  part  of  the  condition,  that  the  Doctor  should  explain  whatever  was  above  the 
comprehension  of  the  pupil ;  by  this  means  Travers  hsd  managed  to  worry  the  poor  Doctor, 
and  to  perplex  the  maiden  aunt  to  his  bean's  content  for  that  day.  When  evening 
arrived,  Travers  and  myself  were  not  the  least  surprised,  to  receive  a  neat  billet  addressed  to 
us  at  the  hotel,  soliciting  the  company  of  Mr.  Travers  and  Mr.  OldfeUow,  at  the  residence  of 
Miss  Washingsbaw.  'J'he  anger  of  the  maiden  aunt  bad  evidently  evaporated,  and  had  been 
replaced  by  something  like  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

Miss  Emily  met  us  with  a  smile  of  evident  satisfaction  and  delight,  and  a  twinkle  of 
Buschief  in  her  daik  black  eye. 

**  William,"  said  she,  after  they  were  seated  in  a  comer  by  themselves,  **  how  could  you 
spend  the  whole  day  in  that  dull  otfice,  with  that  dull  Doctor,  poring  over  his  musty 
books  1" 

<*  I  could  do  any  thing  for  love,  Emily." 

<*  Rather  say  you  could  do  any  thing  for  nonsense  or  miichief.  But  my  dear  aunt,  there* 
thinks  that  it  is  all  gospel,  and  you  will  come  off  well  my  gallant  sir,  if  the  catechising  yon 
get  to  night,  does  not  discover  your  secret" 

*<  I  am  used  to  a  crsM-examination,  Emily,  but  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  love  has  power 
to  melt  the  heart,  it  can  also  sweeten  the  temper ;  for  your  aunt  looks  as  aweet  to-night, 
as  if  she  had  been  feaating  on  nectar." 

**  Your  heavenly  temper  must  be  contagious  then,  I  think,  for  the  Doctor  yonder,  poring 
over  his  receipts  by  the  light  of  a  penny  candle,  in  search  of  something  which  shall  astound 
the  world  and  make  his  fortune,  appears  to  have  no  virtue  but  that  of  experimenting  upon 
his  own  dullnoiis,  instead  of  the  lives  of  his  harmless  patients.  His  own  medicines,  however, 
have  more  than  once  nearly  deprived  him  of  his  life,  and  involved  iteading  in  the 
catastrophy  of  having  lost  a  physician,  and  entailed  the  miafortane  upon  himself  of  having 
a  patient  less." 

«*  I  should  be  very  sorry  my  sweet  satirist,  that  any  such  accident  should  occur  to  the  good 
man  for  some  days  to  come,  as  my  studies  for  the  day  have  been  somewhat  abatruae, 
and  to  remain  unenlightened  would  be  a  aerious  misfortune  to  me,  aa  would  the  absence  of 
the  hope  of  a  husband  to  Min  Wa«hing^aw." 

**  Silence !    My  aunt  has  an  ear  this  way." 

"And  pray  Mr.  Travers,"  said  that  amiable  lady,  "  what  do  you  think  of  Reading  and  its 
inhabitants  now  1     You  appear  to  be  intimate  with  some  of  our  townsmen." 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Doctor  opposite.  He  was  kind  enough  to 
allow  me  the  use  of  his  books  tonlay,  and  to  entertain  me  with  a  history  of  his  gallantrtes. 
He  appears  to  be  in  high  favor  in  the  borough." 

"Yes,  he  is  said  to  be  a  very  sensible  and  deserving  man,  from  what  I  hear.  Do  yon 
think  he  is  remarkably  intelligent,  Mr.  Travers  1" 

"  Why,  I  mu jt  say,  that  I  think  his  intelligence  is  rather  remarktAk.  But  I  am 
astonished  Miss  Washingsbaw,  when  you  tell  mo  that  he  is  not  an  acquaintance.  I  aupposa 
I  must  give  him  credit  for  shrewdnes,  as  he  appears  to  have  his  own  way  of  disoovering 
merit.    He  spoke  visry  highly  of  tL  friend  of  mine." 

«A  friend  of  your*  ^" 

«  Perhaps,  T  should  have  said  a  friend  of  Miss  Gray.    She  is  certainly  a  relative." 

"Why,  Mr.  Travers!" 

"  Upon  my  honor,  I  am  not  joking.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  you  know  as  love  at  first 
sight,  though  I  am  no  great  believer  in  the  doctrine." 

"  You  might  serve  nevertheless,  as  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  theory,  and  doubtlaM, 
might  entertain  us  with  some  reminisences  of  your  own  on  that  head  !" 

A  few  days  after,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  Travers,  arm  in  arm  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gray,  apparently  holding  hii^h  converse  on  affairs  of  moment  Nor  was  I  surprised,  whan 
some  hours  after,  I  learned  that  Tracers  wa^  the  accepted  lover  of  Miss  Emily  Gray. 

The  declaration  had  been  ma  le  during  the  romantic  ramble  to  **  The  White  Spot,"  and 
white  I  had  been  holding  an  eloquent  discourse  upon  lawyera  in  general,  with  an  eye  to 
his  particular  benefit,  he  had  plead  his  own  cause  with  such  ability  and  efiect  aa  to  aecnra 
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the  eonient  oi  the  Iteantifiil  Hkt  Qny,  with  a  fortane  m  pomcioii  of  finrtgr  thommd,  and 

one  of  thirtj  thomaad  in  ozpectancy. 

•      .  •  •  •  •  • 

It  would  do  joor  heart  good,  iead«r,  to  lee  the  iainily  of  ny  friend  William  Traireni, 
numbering  some  sixteen.  The  father  is  a  fine  looking  fellow,  while  about  the  mother  all  the 
grace  of  youth  and  freshneas  of  beauty  linger  still,  as  if  enamored  of  the  object. 

Miss  Washingshaw  bloomed  in  her  Tirginity  for  many  years  after  our  Tisit,  and  it  t> 
aaaerted  that  the  practice  of  the  good  Doctor  became  more  extended,  insomuch,  that  he  helped 
eereral  patients  out  d  the  world  with  such  remarkable  celerity,  that  even  the  undertakers  of 
the  place,  began  to  wear  long  fiices  when  they  met  him.  But  the  career  of  the  Doctor  was 
CQt  short  by  an  unlucky  potion,  which  he  tasted  before  administering  to  one  of  the  fratenitj 
aforesaid.  The  dose  ended  the  Doctor's  life,  as  well  as  his  practice,  and  reliered  tlM 
undertsker  of  his  horoanity  (supposing  an  undertaker  to  hare  humanity)  so  suddenly,  that  it 
ie  currently  reported,  the  Devil  drew  on  both  at  eight  It  is  an  ascertained  foot,  however,  that 
the  room  smelt  strongly  of  brimstone,  whether  it  was  the  odor  of  his  satanic  mikjee^,  or  of 
the  medicines  of  the  departed  Doctor  Theopholus  Hartshome,  never  transpired. 

Pkils^ldphia,  Btptombsr,  1839. 


THE    FLIGHT    OF    SOLYMAN. 


A  LEGEND  OF   THE    CRUSADES. 


'  Cliarg e,  Chatter,  eharge !— oa,  Stantey,  oa  V*  MMrmun. 


It  was  a  sultry  forenoon,  and  the  hot  air  scarcely  moved  the  leaves  of  die  tall  trees,  when 
the  long  line  of  the  Crusaders  emerged  from  the  valley  of  Gorgon,  and  with  a  thousand 
bannere  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  marcbed  gaily  onward  in  their  way  to  the  Holy  City. 
A  grander  spectacle  had  never,  perhaps,  been  seen  upon  the  plains  of  Syria.  Foremost  amid 
the  yroud  array,  rode  the  renowned  Boemond,  with  his  gallant  retinue  of  counts,  knights 
and  men-at-arms  moving  behind  him,  their  ptumes  vraving  on  the  air,  and  their  armour 
glancing  in  the  lays  of  the  summer  sun.  Beside  him  marehed  the  gallant  Tancfed, 
who,  though  boasting  but  sixty  lances,  was  the  second  knight  in  the  proud  chivalry  of 
Europe.  As  he  sat  loftily  and  majestically  on  his  steed,  wiUi  his  triangular  shield  riung 
•roimd  his  neck,  and  his  long  lance  earned  beside  him,  the  links  of  his  chain-armor 
bumisbad  to  the  utmost  brightness,  and  his  steed  stepping  proudly  along,  be  seemed  the  very  ' 
impersonation  of  the  lofty  honor,  daring  courage,  and  high  wrought  enthusiasm,  which 
ditmguished  the  warriors  of  the  first  crusade.  Still  further  in  the  rear,  rode  knights  and 
esquires  in  countless  numbers,  all  clad  in  their  iron  mail,  all  followed  by  tbeir  feudal 
retainen,  and  many  of  them  renowned  in  tournament  and  camp.  Besides  tliese  there  were 
numberless  footpsoldiers,  armed  with  whatever  they  could  get;  and  hosts  of  pilgrims  with 
staff  and  scrip,  and  clothed  in  the  costumes  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  As  they  marched 
gallantly  along,  a  cloud  of  dust  rising  above  the  lengthening  train  hid  the  rear  from  view ; 
while  here  and  there  a  foint  puff  of  the  breeze  sweeping  it  away,  disclosed  the  banners 
of  the  steel-dad  barons  waving  above  the  host,  seeming  as  if  all  Europe  had  poured  forth  its 
millions,  to  redeem  the  consecrated  soil  of  Palettine  from  the  impiooa  hands  of  the  Saracen. 
And  yet,  that  proud  array,  with  all  its  panoply,  was  but  a  fragment  of  the  host  which 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  led.  They  were,  in  truth,  only  a  detachment  separated  from  the  main 
body  two  days  before,  and  were  no.v  in  the  hourly  hope  of  joining  their  companions,  as  they 
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begin  to  fetr  fir<ND  a  kw  korMmen  Men  at  intdrvala  vpon  the  hilla,  that  Solyoiaii,  wttb  bis 
Arab  chiTalry  was  hanging  upon  their  front  It  waa  therefore  with  eaotioiii  gtaoces  that  the 
two  leaden  journeyed  on. 

•*  I  like  not  yon  bill,"  aaid  Boemond  at  length  to  bis  cousin,  « the  impioiia  doga,  if  near 
US,  might  make  its  summit  a  good  point  of  attack — bad  jou  not  better  ride  on  with  yoor 
lances  and  seize  it? — if  yon  want  support,  give  but  one  peal  from  your  trumpet,  and  my 
whole  force  shall  f(»llow/' 

The  gallant  Tancred  bowed  his  plumed  helmet  to  the  saddle-bow,  and  bad  proceeded  a 
few  paces  in  advance,  when  suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  appeared,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  whole  army  of  Solyman,  covering  the  declivity  and  swarming  along  the  slope,  like 
countless  locusts.  In  an  instant  after,  with  wild  cries,  the  Moslems  swept  down  to  the 
attack. 

''By  my  halidome!"  shouted  Boemond  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "but  they  have  us  at  a 
'vantage.  To  the  rear  De  Gilbert,  and  fortify  the  camp— forward  there,  knights  of  Italy— 
gather  to  your  banners  brave  followers  of  the  Cross!  Ood  wills  it! — let  the  inlideb 
come  on." 

It  took  but  a  few  moments,  so  admirably  disciplined  were  the  Crusaders,  to  array  the 
scattered  forces  into  an  imposing  though  motley  front  The  danger  was  too  imminent  to 
send  the  pilgrims  and  foot-soldiers  to  the  rear,  and  so  they  hsstily  formed  together  with  the 
mailed  knight  and  the  half-dad  vassal  standing  side  by  side.  Before,  however,  this  bad  been 
well  accomplished,  two  hundred  thousand  horsemen  were  sweeping,  like  a  whirlwind,  down 
the  hill  to  the  attack,  waving  their  scimetars  on  high  as  they  nubed  along,  and  rending 
the  heavens  with  their  wild  wsr-cry,  «*  allah.  il  allah— allah,  il  allab !" 

**  Hurl  back  the  heathen  dogs,"  thundered  Boemond,  levelling  his  lance  as  the  vast  host 
galloped  nearer ;  and  every  knight  dropped  bis  lance,  and  stood  like  a  statue  of  steel, 
calmly  waiting  the  onset  But  the  array  of  the  agile  foemen  had  too  often  been  shivered 
upon  the  front  of  the  Latin  chivalry  to  wait  for  its  earthquake  charge.  As  they  drew  nearer, 
therefore,  they  were  seen  drawing  their  bows  in  full  career,  directly  two  bondrsd  thousand 
arrows  darkened  the  sun,  and  ere  they  bad  fdllen  like  bail  upon  the  astonished  Christians, 
the  nimble  infidels  bad  wheeled,  retreated,  and  were  once  more  sweeping  to  the  attack.  The 
havoc  with  the  Crusaders  wss  dreadful.  Unased  to  such  warfare,  Uiey  were  for  a  moment 
unceruin  how  to  act    At  length  Tancred  shouted. 

**  If  we  stay  here  we  die — who  will  charge  the  infidels,  let  him  follow  me" — and  crying 
his  war-cry,  *«Otrinto!  Otranto!"  he  charged  at  the  head  of  his  knights  upon  the  foe, 
while  Boemond,  bowed  in  bis  saddle,  and  emulating  the  daring  of  his  gallant  cousin,  with 
the  whole  chivalry  of  his  army  thundered  after  him.  And  terrible  was  the  charge  of  that 
gallant  knight !  Scattering  the  light-armed  Arabs  like  chaff  befire  him,  and  mowing  his 
way  through  the  very  midst  of  the  foe,  the  fearless  Tancred,  darted  hither  and  thither  in  his 
vain  attempt  to  beat  back  the  Saracens.  Emir  and  Bedouin,  fell  beneath  him ;  hundreds  of 
the  slight  foemen  were  crushed  before  his  impetuous  charge ;  banner  and  steed  went  down 
before  his  lances,  but  still  from  the  countless  hovdes  behind,  thousands  pressed  in  to  fill  their 
places,  and,  at  length,  he  found  himself  with  his  little  band  cut  off  from  the  army,  and 
surrounded  by  the  foe.  Unmoved,  however,  by  the  fearful  odds,  and  ahouting  Hi  waivcry, 
with  unabated  courage,  he  renewed  the  charge  with  greater  vigor,  and  only  faltered  when  ha 
nw  his  brother  fell  beside  him,  and  beheld  acarce  a  tithe  of  his  gallant  followers  left  The 
like  a  lion  at  bay  he  pauaed,  determined  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  poaaible,  when  suddenly 
the  cry  of  "  Apulia!"  rang  upon  his  ear,  and  instantaneously  be  saw  afar  the  banner  of  luis 
cousin,  floating  over  the  battle,  and  making  sfowly,  but  firmly  toward  him.  Shouting  his 
war-cry  back,  and  gathering  his  scanty  remnant  around  him,  he  scattered  once  more  every 
thing  before  him,  and  cut  his  way  back  to  the  side  of  Boemond.  « 

,"  Ifow  goes  the  battle  1"  he  eagerly  exclaimed,  as  he  dashed  up  to  his  brother  knight 

*'  Darker  and  darker  yet  my  gallant  cousin, — they  are  driving  us  back  every  where.  Can 
we  make  head  any  longer,  or  shall  we  retreat  1" 

**  Retreat,"  shouted  the  indomitable  Tancred,  **  no !  by  the  cro^s !— not  till  we  have  tried 
another  onset  on  the  dogs^on!  chivalry  of  Europe,  on! — De  Tracy  charge!"  and 
without  waiting  for  a  reply  the  impetuous  warrior  dashed  once  more  into  the  midst  of  the 
foe. 

But  the  struggle  was  in  vain.  Though  their  gallant  knights  burled  every  thing  down 
before  them,  the  two  leaders  only  found  new  and  fresh  combatants  rising  up  in  the  stead  of 
the  slain.  The  sun,  meanwhile,  grew  fiercer  and  hotter,  and  while  the  Cbriatians,  clad  in 
heavy  armor,  that  grew  heated  in  the  sun,  became  spent  with  fetigue,  the  light-clad  Arabs, 
reinforcing  their  spent  companions,  poured  down  in  torrents  from  the  hills,  until  it  seeoMd 
as  if  the  whole  array  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  India  was  swarming  to  the  conflict,  and  pressinc 
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closer  And  doMr  to  the  wom-oot  knightf.  Againit  toch  odds  it  wss  vain  to  contend,  and 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  the  two  leaders  gave  way  and  were  drben  back  ilghtbg,  with  their 
broken  ranks,  upon  the  pikes  of  their  own  soldiery. 

**  Where  go  yon,  Boemond  1"  shouted  Robert  of  Normandy,  madly  dashing  np  at 
this  juncture,  with  his  head  bare,  his  dark  locks  streaming  on  the  wind,  and  his  scanty 
reserve  pressing  behind.  *<  Apulia  is  afar— why  fly  you,  Tancred  1 — ^your  Otronto  is  not 
nigh!  Charge,  knights,— charge,  once  again,  Godfrey  must  even  now  be  nigh,  uid  if  not 
let  us  die  like  men  I"  and  without  pausing,  he  shouted  his  war-cry.  **  Normandy !" 
rushed  to  the  conflict,  and  sweeping  with  his  solid  phalanx  along,  hurled  back  the  onset  of 
the  Saracens,  while  Tancred  and  Boemond,  fired  with  his  gallantry,  rallying  their  troops, 
dashed  again  into  the  battle,  and  again  scattered  their  enemies  before  them.  But  though 
whererer  they  went  their  long  lances  cleared  a  lane  before  them,  no  sooner  had  they  passed 
than,  as  before,  the  foemen  choked  it  up,  and  poured  in  their  clouds  of  arrows  upon  the 
wearied  Christians.  Long  and  vainly  they  fought;  and  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  day,  a 
body  of  the  foe,  crossing  a  morass  in  the  rear,  attacked  the  now  defenceless  camp,  slaughtered 
the  sick,  the  old,  and  the  feeble,  and  with  wild  cries,  swept  up  to  charge  ttie  Crusaders  in  the 
rear.  In  vain  Boemond  flew  to  the  defence  of  his  camp,  and  driving  the  enemy  back,  rallied 
bis  broken  troops  around  him.  It  only  dianged  the  scene,  not  the  fate  of  the  battle. 
Wherever  they  tamed  they  saw  a  foe.  All  escape  was  cut  ofll  The  Moslems  swarmed  like 
locusti  around  the  devoted  Christians,  and  wearied,  dispirited,  and  half  of  them  dismounted, 
the  chivalry  of  Europe  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up,  when  Tancred,  whoso  lion  courage 
had  never  flinched,  suddenly  shouted, 

**  Cheer  ye,  knightft  and  noblemen,  yonder  comes  (Godfrey — the  saints  be  praised !"  and 
pointing  to  a  distant  hill  in  answer  to  the  eager  biquiries  of  those  around  him,  he  shewed  to 
the  Christian  knights  a  cloud  of  dust  rolling  over  its  biow,  and  directly  pennon,  and  spear, 
and  helmet  rose  above  the  profile  of  the  hill,  and  then,  in  scattered  bands,  urging  on  their 
horses  as  for  life,  the  gallant  army  of  the  cross,  with  couched  lances  and  eager  st^ds,  were 
seen  hastening  to  the  aid  of  their  brethren,  while  the  holy  cry,  **  God  wills  it,  God  wills  it," 
bursting  from  their  ranks,  and  echoed  back  from  the  little  band  in  the  midst  of  the 
Moslem  host,  rung  from  hill  to  hill,  and  rolled  like  thunder  across  the  sky.  Troop  hastened 
after  troop,  banner  after  banner,  rank  followed  rank,  lance  glittered  after  lance,  the  knight 
.pressed  by  the  baron,  each  one  hurried  on  as  the  swiftness  of  his  steed  permitted,  and  amid 
it  all  the  red-cross,  borne  in  the  front,  marked  the  approach  of  Godfrey,  and  struck  terror  and 
dismay  into  the  bosoms  of  the  Saracens.  It  was  enough  to  nerve  the  faintest  arm ;  and  the 
hearts  of  the  worn-out  knights  leaped  at  the  sight.  Tancred  enthusiastically  charged 
toward  them,  and  wherever  the  cry  of  **  Otronto''  rung,  there  fell  the  Moslems  in  hundr^s. 
Doemond  pressed  in  his  rear  mowing  his  way  through ;  and  Robert  of  Normandy,  thundered 
Itchind,  hurling  the  Saracens  right  and  left  with  his  huicers,  as  if  they  were  play-things  in 
his  way ;  while  the  countless  forces  of  Godfrey,  fresh  and  enthusiastic,  careered  down  the 
declivity,  and  charging  the  flank  of  the  foe,  and  making  for  the  banner  of  Boemond,  crushed 
the  infidel  ranks  before  them,  driving  the  Saracen  hordes  hither  and  thither,  like  dqst 
lieforo  the  wind.  The  onset  was  resistless.  Sword  and  lance  went  through  the  ranks  of  the 
foemen  again  and  again ;  blade  shivered  upon  blade ;  horse  and  rider  reeled  before  the  spear ; 
and  the  huge  axes  of  the  northern  chivalry  swinging  downward  upon  the  infidels,  went 
crashing  through  their  helmets  as  if  they  had  been  glass.  Nothing  could  withstand  the 
mailed  charge  of  the  Crusaders,  and  Solyman  with  his  immense  army,  after  a  vain  struggle, 
fled  over  the  hills,  the  indignant  Christians  pursuing  him  at  full  speed,  and  cutting  down 
thoosands  of  the  faithless  infidels  in  their  flight.  They  only  paused  when  night  hid  the 
flying  enemy  from  their  eight.  The  camp  of  Solyman,  rich  with  gold  and  jewels  and 
purple,  %nd  all  the  gorgeous  panoply  of  eastern  warfare,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders, 
— and  long  after,  when  Qodfrej  was  no  more,  and  centuries  even  had  vanished,  did  the 
tale* tellers  of  Syria  relate  how  utter  was  *'  The  Flight  op  Soltxak."  H. 

Scptenber,  1839. 


THE    MEMORY    OF    THE    DEAD 


ftt  YHOXA8  ft.  SFKAE. 


BsBPAiB  who  win,  t  do  not  (ear 

That  joys  eternal  wait  the  dead ; 
That  while  we  monm  nnsolaced  here, 

Their  soals  to  purer  realms  have  fled— 
And  know  't  is  good  to  trace  their  fame, 

And  ponder  well  their  liTes  apart; 
For  there  attends  each  shining  name, 

dome  lesson  for  the  wayward  heart 


Bo  not  the  righteons  ere  they  flee, 

In  raptures  own  some  kindling  power, 
And  in  unclouded  vision  see, 

A  light  that  cheers  the  dying  hour  1 
And  is  the  hope  whose  Tisit  throws, 

8uch  radiance  round  the  parting  mind, 
In  darkness  quench'd  and  dull  repose, 

When  mortal  sight  is  seal*d  and  blind  1 


What  though  the  flesh  to  dust  return. 

And  worms  its  beauteous  mould  consume. 
Should  Art  deny  the  funeral  urn. 

Nor  throw  its  charms  around  the  tomb  t 
Should  prayer  nor  tear  be  said  nor  shed, 

Nor  gift  be  kept,  nor  emblem  given  1 
Ah !  't  is  not  thus  we  hold  the  dead, 

When  Hfe*s  endearmg  ties  are  riven  ;— 


But  seek  in  symbols  while  we  sigh, 

A  language  for  the  stricken  heart ; 
And  when  &e  mourner's  tears  are  dry, 

And  Memory  acts  her  wonted  part, 
The  tribute  shaft,  with  chiseird  lines, 

AnesU  the  passing  gazer's  eye, 
And  Nature,  by  a  thousand  signs. 

Betrays  the  hope  that  looks  on  high. 
Philadelphia,  September.  1830. 


How  bless'd  the  lot  of  hallow'd  dust, 

The  slumbers  of  the  sinless  young, 
When  join  their  spirits  with  the  just. 

And  Slander  barbs  no  living  tongue : 
Then  o'er  the  dark  and  sunless  tomb. 

While  moulders  all  of  mortal  clay, 
Sweet  memories  from  their  ashes  bloom. 

And  twine  in  garlands  round  decay. 


When  low  the  lov'd  and  honoured  lie. 

No  heart  unwilling  feigns  to  weep. 
But  Sorrow  sends  her  funeral  cry. 

And  lingers  fondly  where  they  sleep. 
When  fall  the  brave  on  fields  of  lame, 

A  nation's  homage  is  their  due; 
And  reverence  is  the  sacred  claim. 

When  Virtue  bids  the  world  adieu. 


When  sinks  some  mighty  arm  to  sleep, 

That  rul'd  and  aw'd  a  trembling  land, 
Though  few  may  sigh,  and  none  may  weep. 

Some  tribute  still  shall  death  command. 
The  pyramids  ascend  the  skies, 

The  monarch'tombs  of  Egypt's  clime. 
And  heave  their  peaks  to  wondering  eyes. 

Through  all  the  conscious  range  of  time. 


But  dearer  than  the  pomp  they  claim. 

The  monumental  structure  stands. 
That  tells  the  world  a  patriot's  fame. 

Erected  by  his  country's  hands. 
And  sweeter  still  to  Sorrow's  eye, 

Embower'd  by  Art  in  shades  of  green. 
The  places  where  the  relics  lie. 

Of  those  whose  lives  have  lovely  been* 
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OB,  THE   COBBLBB   OV   VAHTABKBT. 


'  litre  *4  Um  mdl  of  ib«  blood  jet— oh  !  oh !  oh  T*  JiaehtUu 


AwAT  down  east,  not  far  from  the  go<^  town  of  Nantatket,  there  dwelt  a  long  time 
•go,  a  little,  notable,  good  humored  cobbler,  who  night  and  morning  filled  the  neighborhood 
with  the  clack  of  his  hammer.  Seated  on  his  b«Ach,  with  his  beard  all  nnahaven,  and 
his  boshj  hair  uncombed,  his  short  clay  pipe  stack  in  one  comer  of  his  mouth,  and  his  waxy 
leathern  apron  worn  jauntily  before  him,  he  thumped  and  stitched  away  the  livelong  day 
to  the  terror  of  all  the  little  urchins  who  had  to  pass  that  way  to  school.  Now  and  then  he 
would  whistle  a  snatch  from  some  antiquated  song;  nod  at  some  passing  crony ;  or  stop  a 
minute  to  look  up  and  down  the  street ;  and  then  again,  with  renewed  vigor,  he  would  jerk 
away,  and  pelt  upon  his  lapstooe  as  though  he  were  beating  the  very  soul  out  of  his 
leather.  A  jolly  little  old  fellow  was  that  cobbler !  From  sunrise  to  sunset  a  more  vigorous 
awl  was  not  plied  in  town  {  but  no  sooner  had  day  departed  than  the  bench  was  moved  away, 
the  lapstone  laid  up,  and  the  owner  thereof  hied  him  to  the  village  inn,  where  in  one  comer 
of  the  ample  chimney,  with  bis  mug  of  beer  before  htm,  he  was  accustomed  to  harangue  his 
clique  of  admirers  about  the  embargo,  the  tariff,  the  last  news  from  England,  our  rdations 
in  China,  and  the  various  other  BMtters  which  in  bye-gone  times,  punled  so  many  wise 
and  hoary  heads.  On  all  these  subiects  our  oobbkir,  after  early  twilight,  was  a  perftot 
oracle,  having  read  the  history  of  England  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  being  a  subecribw  lor  « 
newspaper.  Not  a  negotiation  mis-carried,  but  he  shewed  how  it  might  have  been 
oonehided;  and  at  every  battle  lost  abroad  he  proved  <<  with  demonstration  nice,"  in  what 
way  the  defeated  general  had  erred.  At  such  times  how  eloquent  he  grew!  The  very 
air  vrith  which  he  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  thumped  upon  the  table  with  his 
brawny  hand,  was  resistless  as  the  action  of  that  queer  old  demagogue  yclept  Demosthenes ; 
and  infiidlibly  made  his  audience  gape  with  wonder,  and  his  advenary  scratch  his  head 
in  his  puBle  to  reply.  Few  could  compete  with  the  little  old  cobbler ;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  at  last  he  grew  to  be  quite  a  dictator,  laying  down  the  law  much  like  Addison 
at  Wills',  or  glorious  old  John  at  his  ooflee  house.  No  matter  who  might  advance  an 
opinion,  no  one  saw  its  correctness  until  leisurely  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and 
whiffing  away  till  the  smoke  curled  fimtastkally  upward  to  the  ceiling,  he 

**  Shook  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gave  the  nod.** 

The  little  old  cobbler  moreover  bad  at  times  been  an  officer  of  a  town  meeting,  and  <mce 
indeed  was  chosen  an  inspector  of  the  election.  Upon  the  memory  of  these  honors  he 
lived.  He  had  alao  a  great  turn  for  courts,  was  known  to  hold  the  judges  in  high  reveronce, 
deemed  it  quite  a  distinction  to  be  summoned  as  a  witness,  and  having  once  sued  a  man  lor 
a  debt,  was  constantly  detailing  what  his  lawyer  aaid,  and  how  energetically  the  court 
diarged  the  jury  in  his  favor.  You  were  sure  to  get  into  his  good  graces  at  once  by  remind- 
ing him  thereof.  Gould  he  have  been  a  juryman  he  would  bave  been  delighted.  But  alack 
a  daj !  that  honor  was  confined  to  freeholdera ;  and  except  his  bench,  his  pipe,  and  a  Um 
little  nick-nackerles,  the  possessions  of  the  vrorthy  cobbler  wera  small  indeed.  So  he  had  to 
pocket  his  hard  fete  as  he  best  could. 

It  so  happened  that  about  this  time  there  came  to  the  village  a  short,  fet,  led-fiMid  tailor, 
who  having  been  the  tavern  orator  of  the  town  he  came  from,  lat  about  attenptiDg^  m  toon 
14 
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as  he  sojourned  at  Nantasket,  to  dethrone  the  cobbler.  But  this  was  no  easy  task.  Tlie 
litUe  old  fellow  was  as  sly  as  a  fox,  and,  not  knowing  the  metal  of  the  new-comer,  never 
even  entered  into  an  argument  with  him.  He  only  puffed  away  the  more  lustily  at  his  pi|ie, 
and  cocked  up  bis  little  snub  nose  whenever  the  tailor  was  mentioned.  So  it  came  to  paae 
that  no  one  either  bought  of  tbe  tailor  or  listened  to  him.  But  be  did  not  despair.  He  took 
a  shop  right  opposite  the  stall  of  the  cobbler,  put  in  it  a  new  fashioned  kind  of  casement 
called  a  bow  window,  and  filled  it  from  tdp  to  bottom  with  glossy  coats  and  colored  pictures 
of  tbe  fashions.  The  women  were  delighted,  and  having  always  hated  Amasa  because 
he  was  a  bachelor,  soon  teased  their  spouses  into  high  notions  of  the  tailor's  eloquence.  All 
the  disaffected -and  envious  likewise  swelled  his  ranks;  and  thus  at  last  the  empire  became 
divided,  and  while  the  cobbler  harangued  in  the  chimney  corner,  the  flit,  waggish  tailor,  de- 
claimed at  tbe  porch  beside  the  door.  All  this  time  the  two  rivals  never  noticed  each  other 
except  by  a  snari  or  a  grunt  whenever  it  fell  out  that  they  met 

One  morning,  just  after  day-break,  tbe  cobbler  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  was  sitting  down 
to  work,  when  he  noticed  an  unusual  bustle  down  the  street.  Early  as  it  was  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  the  townsfolk  were  already  up,  and  little  groups  of  men  stood  tslkmg  before  the 
closed  bouses,  or  were  hurrying  down  to  the  village  landing.  Something  strange  had 
occurred.  To  crown  all  the  fat  little  tailor,  mounted  on  a  post,  was  gesticulating  violently  to 
quite  a  crowd  of  hearers.  What  could  be  the  matter  ?  Amasa  rubbed  his  eyes,  lit  his  pipe, 
took  up  his  last,  and  began  to  pelt  away.  But  just  then  a  hurrah  met  his  ear.  It  was  a  pait 
of  the  crowd  cheering  the  tailor.  He  threw  down  his  hammer,  smashed  his  pipe  to  atoms, 
kicked  his  bench  over,  and  flinging  his  spron  after  it  set  off  to  the  landing  in  an  ageoy  of 
wrath,  envy,  and  ambition. 

'*  Stand  back — make  way — here  comes  the  man,  huzza  !*'  shouted  a  detachment  of  his 
partiians  as  they  saw  him  approaching.  Tlie  Utile  old  fellow  gratified  by  such  homage 
mended  his  pace,  the  crowd  opened  before  him,  and  there  stood  the  two  rivals,  eyeing  each 
other  like  game-cocks — the  one  panting  with  his  race  and  the  other  with  the  exciteiiieDt  ef 
speaking. 

The  truth  was,  the  fat  little  tailor  was  the  cause  of  it  alL  He  and  a  crony  of  kis  bad 
been  fishing  down  the  bay,  and  brought  up  the  intelligence  that  they  had  seen  a  dead 
body  washed  up  by  the  tide.  The  news  spread  like  wild  fire,  waking  all  Nantasket  an  boor 
before  its  time. 

*<  Have  you  heerd  the  news,  neighbor  Amasa, — ^how  that  a  dead  body  has  bees  found 
down  along  shore  ?"  asked  one  of  hb  supporters. 

Now  this  was  the  first  intimation  of  such  a  fact  with  which  the  curious  ears  of  the  old 
fellow  hsd  been  delighted.  But  he  gathered,  at  once,  from  the  talk  of  the  crowd  the  whole 
drift  of  the  matter,  and  knowing  it  would  never  do  to  seem  mere  ignorant  than  his  rival  he 
boldly  replied, 

•<8artainly,  it  was  whispered  to  me  nigh  an  hour  ago." 

**  Nigh  an  hour  ago ! — I  g^ess  not,"  sneered  the  tailor,  "for  it  was  just  flood  when  we  got 
back,  and  the  tide  bar  n't  on  the  turn  yet — and  that,''  he  continued,  turning  to  the  crowd, 
«*is  why  I  say  there  's  no  use  of  a  coroner's  jury,  for  the  body  '11  sartaunly  be  carried  off  with 
the  ebb." 

Such  a  contradiction  would  have  been  a  death  blow  to  any  man  but  the  cobbler.  But  he 
only  cocked  up  his  nose,  and  repeated  bis  assertion ;  for  he  saw  that  the  time  had  come  vrhen 
he  must  sssert  his  supremacy  in  open  fight,  apd  so  instead  of  avoiding  the  battle,  he 
courted  it  like  a  valiant  man-at-arms.  In  fact,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  as  sly  ss  a  fox,  and  it 
flashed  upon  him  all  at  once  that  the  tailor's  last  remark  might  be  made  the  means  of  that 
rival's  overthrow.  The  public  curiosity  was  high,  and  nothing  would  be  more  popular  than 
a  coroner* 9  jury.  Besides  all  this,  if  he  took  sides  with  the  townsfolk,  and  routed  the  tailor 
from  the  field,  hb  ambition  would  be  gratified  in  getting  a  place  upon  the  jury,  as  the 
coroner  always  made  bis  selection  indifferently  from  those  at  hand.  Who  knew,  b^des,  hot 
he  might  even  be  the  foreman  1  And  if  it  really  was  a  murder,  and  the  murderer  should  be 
caught  and  tried,  what  an  important  person  would  tbe  foreman  of  the  jury  be!  All  this 
flashed  through  his  mind  as  he  looked  around.    Oh !  a  sharp-sighted  old  fellow  was  he. 

« A  dead  body's  a  thing,  fellow  citizens,"  he  began,  "  that  ought  to  be  enquired  into. 
There  's  been  foul,  bloody,  unnatural,  cannibal  murder  committed,  and  it  should  be  sifled  to 
the  bottom.  It  's  matter  for  a  crowner's  jury,  and  no  man  ought  to  be  permitted  to  go 
nigh  it  till  the  jury  has  visitationed  it.  Who  knows  but  the  murderer  may  even  now  «ti^ 
abroad — in  our  midst  perhaps — and  that  a  jury  might  discover  marks  by  which  he  should  be 
detected  1— though  for  that  matter,"  ho  continued,  looking  hard  at  the  tailor,  '*they  needn't 
go  far  for  'em ;  and  I  've  always  said  some  people  were  no  better  than  they  dwuld  be." 

«'  Hurrah  for  neighW  Amasa,"  roared  a  ragged  hanger  on. 
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''Huxza!"  tang  another,  «how  be  pitches  it  iato  'em.  I  calculate  that  '•  lajiog  it  on 
thick  any  how  J* 

Now  had  the  tailor  been  as  old  a  hand  as  the  cobbler  he  would,  after  these  popular 
clemonstrationsy  have  remained  quiet ;  but  he  must  needs  object  to  such  a  course,  hinting  at 
its  expense,  and  the  probability  that  the  tide  would  wash  away  the  body  before  the  jury  got 
to  it.  The  little,  old  cobbler  at  this,  bristled  up  and  in  a  pretty  loud  and  energetic  tone, 
remarked, 

*'  What 's  expense  to  public  justice,  let  me  know  ?  I  do  n't  see  why  some  people  oppose 
investigation, — for  my  part,  I  '11  not  sleep  till  it  's  sifted,  sifted,  sir,  to  the  very  bottom — 
where  's  the  crowncr  1" 

The  uproar  now  grew  tremendous ;  the  cobbler  and  the  jury  were  the  cries ;  and  the  par- 
tizadb  of  the  tailor,  for  once,  hid  their  diminished  heads.  It  was  queer  what  a  simpleton  he 
was,  for  though  he  was  thus  beaten  out  and  out,  he  seemed  quite  overjoyed,  chuckling  and 
hiughing  to  himself  constantly.  There  seemed  to  be  something  very  funny  about  it;  but  as 
happens  to  many  jolly  people  no  one  saw  the  joke  but  himself. 

At  last  the  coroner  came,  and  that  high  functionary  after  elbowing  his  way  through  the 
crowd  was  g^reatly  startled  at  the  news,  narticularly  when  he  found  how  unanimous  was  the 
public  will  that  he  should  sift  the  matter.  Not  wishing  to  be  outdone  by  the  cobbler's 
alcacrity,  he  vowed  he  would  never  shave  till  the  body  hod  been  found  and  due  measures 
taken  to  arrest  the  murderer. 

The  cobbler*s  triumph  was  now  complete ;  but  it  did  not  stop  here.  He  was  resolved  to 
be  foreman  of  the  jury,  and  after  a  little  manoeuvering  his  ambition  was  gratified,  and  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  e^^cited  townsfolk  they  set  out  The  tailor,  however,  who  should  have  been 
their  gnide  was  missing,  and  so  it  hsppened  that  they  started  with  no  information  except  that 
it  was  near  the  point.  Now,  unluckily,  there  were  two  points — but  the  little,  notable,  good- 
natured  cobMer,  vowed  they  would  soon  find  it  nevertheless. 

The  bay  coast  was  a  low,  sandy  beach,  fronting  out  toward  the  ocean,  and  almost 
destitata  of  verdure.  Just  above  highwater-mark  a  range  of  sand  hills  tkirted  the  shore, 
undulating  the  horizon  and  giving  a  bleak  and  barren  aspect  to  the  scene.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bay  the  coast  rose  up  into  hills  and  headlands,  behind  which  towered  the  blue 
tops  of  the  distant  mountains.  The  whole  sh6re  was  the  scene  of  many  a  wild  legend ;  and 
tradition  reported  that  the  early  buccaneers  had  buried  their  treasures  there.  Haunted  spots 
were  pointed  out  where  shadowy  forms  held  their  midnight  revels ;  and  belated  travellers  had 
actually  seen  the  ghosts  of  the  prisoners  whom  Kidd  had  murdered  where  he  hid  his  s)ioil. 
Of  these  spectral  spots,  J*oint  Neversink  was  the  most  fearful,  and  few  men  ventured  to 
approach  it  after  dusk. 

Jt  was  long  past  noon  when  the  cobbler  and  his  jury  reached  the  beach,  and  as  they 
mounted  one  of  the  low  sand  hills  the  long  line  of  coast  opened  before  them.  The  sun  was 
still  intensely  hot.  The  wind  had  died  away  leaving  it  a  dead  calm ;  not  a  shrub  or  tree  was 
near  to  shelter  them;  and  the  atmosphere  waved  fkotastically  in  the  sultry  sunshine.  The 
tide  was  down,  but  on  the  flood ;  and  the  breakers  rolled  in  with  the  foam  combing  aloui^ 
their  crests,  and  their  dark  green  overhanging  brows  tumbling  headlong  into  foam.  A 
few  water  fowl  ran  along  before  the  edge  of  the  shattered  waves,  or  nimbly  followed  the 
receding  undertow.  Not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  on  high.  A  mile  or  so  at  sea  a  solitary  sloop, 
with  its  single  tall  mast  and  enoimous  mainsail,  swung  lazily  upon  the  glittering  deep ;  while 
away  in  the  oflUng,  like  spray  upon  the  horizon,  a  few  pigmy  sails  were  flashing  in  the 
sunshine*  There  was  no  sound  around  but  the  roar  of  the  surf  and  the  wash  of  the  under- 
tow.   Few  spots  are  more  desolate  than  a  barren  sea  coast  in  the  heat  of  a  summer's  day. 

**  It  am't  Point  Neversink,  I  guess,"  said  the  cobbler  to  his  jury,  not  caring  to  visit  that 
spot  if  he  could  avoid  it,  and  contenting  himself  with  a  long  survey  through  a  very  old,  dim« 
sbort-s^ted  spy  gla»s  at  the  distant  promontary,  ^  and  so  gentlemen,  we  'II  sarch  Point 
Woonsocket,"  and  the  eager  inquirers,  big  with  their  mission,  followed  the  cobbler  a  mile  or 
two  up  the  coast  to  the  place  of  their  destination. 

But  their  search  was  unsuccessful.  They  walked  all  over  Point  Woonsocket,  went  around 
every  sand  hill,  peered  into  every  hole  left  by  the  tide ;  but  in  vain.  At  last  they  gave  it  up« 
called  a  council,  and  resolved  by  the  cobblers  casting  vote,  to  hasten  to  Point  Neversink, 
hoping  to  reach  it  before  dark.  But  like  many  others  before  them,  they  found,  with  sinking 
hearts,  when  evening  came  on,  that  they  were  Ptill  a  mile  or  so  from  the  point  At  last  the 
sun  went  down  behind  the  distant  hills,  bringing  their  blue  outline  out  on  the  horizon,  and 
dyeing  the  distant  sky  behind  with  purple  and  gold.  The  breeze  began  to  freshen,  and  the 
tide  was  nearly  up ;  while  the  low  wailing  sound  of  the  one,  and  the  deep  hollow  murmur  of 
the  other  came  to  the  ear,  in  the  gathering  darkness,  with  an  unearthly  sound.  The  people 
Df  a  coast  are  always  superstitious,  and  the  worthy  Juiy  were  not  a  whit  behind  their  neigh* 
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bora.  Every  nun  of  it  had  leen  some  strange  sight,  or  knew  those  who  had ;  and  as  for  the 
cobbler  he  was  the  very  prince  of  ghost-seeers  and  story-tellers,  and  boasted  of  his  descent  frMn 
one  of  the  greatest  persecutors  of  witches  in  all  Salem.  Thej  were,  moreover,  searching  for  a 
dead  body,  and  how  many  tricks  might  not  its  ghost  take  upon  it  to  play  t  So  it  happened, 
as  twilight  deepened,  and  they  drew  nearer  to  the  haunted  Point,  that  their  pace  slackened, 
they  walked  all  in  a  heap,  their  voices  sank  into  whispers,  stories  that  made  the  hair  stand 
on  end  circulated,  and  imperceptibly  they  worked  themselves  up  into  that  half-iri^iteoed 
state  in  which  children  pass  a  church  yard  at  night  It  would  have  done  the  heart  good  to 
see  how  their  foreman,  advancing  a  pace  or  two  ahead,  his  form  half  lost  in  the  dim  twilight, 
beckoned  on  his  lagging  followers,  cheering  their  spirits  and  his  own  by  whistling  InstUy, 
and  all  the  time  looking  anxiously  around  or  starting  at  the  sound  of  the  wind  moaning 
between  the  hills. 

<*  Hark  !**  suddenly  said  one  of  the  group  in  a  low  whisper,  **  did  yoa  hear  any  thmg 
ahead  1" 

<'  No— you  did  n't— did  you  V*  replied  the  cobbler,  coming  to  a  dead  halt,  and  scarcely 
speaking  for  fright. 

They  listened  eagerly,  each  one  looking  the  ethers  by  turns  in  the  face,  and  sure  enough  a 
low,  indescribable  sound  was  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  sand  hills,  as  if  coming  ftom 
something  on  the  beach. 

*«  It 's  a  groan,  is  n't  it  1"  gasped  one  with  a  blanched  face. 

<<  There  's  Pint  Ncveriink  just  ahead,"  faltered  another,  and  sinking  his  voice  to  the 
lowest  whisper,  he  added,  "its  nigh  here  they  say  Kidd  buried  his  treasure  and  murdered  his 
prisonere."  ^ 

«<  Good  God,  deacon,  there  it  is  again — what  shall  we  do  t"  said  another,  who  had  ventured 
a  pace  or  two  ahead,  but  now  rapidly  retreatfni. 

«  We  'd  better  go  back,  had  n't  wet"  faintly  asked  the  deacon,  looking  imploringly  at 
the  foreman. 

The  little  old  cobbter  had  his  own  feelings,  and  was  half  disposed  to  take  the  advice ;  but 
then  he  thought  how  much  it  would  redound  to  his  courage  if  he  kept  on,  and  how  the  tailor 
and  his  clique  would  triumph  if  he  returned  without  finding  the  body.  Besides  it  just  then 
recurred  to  him  that  the  tailor  had  said  it  was  Point  Neversink,  where  the  body  bad  been 
seen,  and  with  that  sudden  recollection  he  felt  as  if  he  could  brave  all  the  spectres  that  ev«r 
took  airings  at  midnight  in  their  old  shrouds.  So  having  repeated  all  the  verses  of  scripture 
that  he  knew  he  boldly  proceeded  ahead  to  reconnoitre  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  But  as 
he  was  a  sensible  man,  and  saw  no  call  for  unnecessary  noise,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  beicaa 
to  creep  silently  and  stealthily  toward  the  hill,  stopping  and  putting  his  ear  to  the  ground  lo 
listen,  and  then  crawling  a  step  or  two  further  on.  At  last  the  outline  of  hia  head  and  neck 
was  just  visible  in  the  darkness,  boldly  defined  against  the  sky  as  he  lifted  it  cautiously  above 
the  profile  of  the  hill.^  In  a  minute  or  two  he  drew  it  softly  back,  like  a  turtle  retreating 
into  his  shell,  and  motioned  for  his  followers  to  come  on.  But  they  did  not  move  an  inch. 
The  boldest  of  them  at  last  ventured  to  portion  to  the  cobbler  to  return. 

«  What's  the  matter  with  yout"  said  the  emboldened  foreman,  but  still  speakiog  hi  • 
whiaper,  « it 's  only  the  tide  washing  agin  the  body,  and  not  a  groan." 

''The  body ! — is  it  there  1"  eageriy  asked  the  deacon. 

'<I  saw  it  just  below  high  water  mark,"  answered  the  cobbler,  '« large  and  kind  of  dark 
fike.** 

«<  Oh !  I  knew  this  was  the  Pint,"  ejaculated  the  bold  man,  «  and  I  thought  the  noise  was 
nothing  arter  all,  only  you  all  seemed  to  think  diderenily." 

Nothing  was  now  heard  of  but  going  on;  the  fright  of  the  valorous  jurymen  was 
dissipated ;  and  each  man  seemed  big  with  the  consequence  the  discovery  would  give  him 
in  the  eyes  of  his  townsmen.  Bat  there  was  still  enough  of  their  late  feelings  left  in  them  to 
make  them  converse  in  whispers ;  though  not  enough  to  check  their  curiosity  or  drown  thdr 
suspicions  of  the  murderers. 

•«  There,  gentlemen,  it  is,  and  yonder  are  the  tracks  of  the  men  who  visited  it  this 
morning,"  solemnly  said  the  cobbler,  as  they  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill,  pointing  about 
twenty  yards  off  to  a  dark,  shadowy  object  on  the  beach. 

"  And  that 's  a  real  murdered  man,— oh !  the  wickedness  of  the  human  heart!"  ejaeulaled  . 
the  deacon. 

^Follow  me !"  boldly  said  the  cobbler,  descending  the  bill. 

**  It 's  half  covered  by  sand,  ain't  iti"  whispered  one. 

"  It 's  not  very  long,^  said  another,  «  do  n't  it  seem  to  you  to  grow  smaller  t" 

«Hush,  did  n't  its  arm  move  then  t"  gasped  a  third,  coming  to  a  dead  halt. 
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«  Pooh  r  answered  the  oobhier  with  forced  boldnesi,  but  alio  atopping,  "  it  'a  only  the 
tide  toaaing  the  limb,  f  guesa.** 

They  were  now  within  a  few  yards  of  the  long  aonght  for  corpse,  hot  hitherto  it  had  been 
too  dark  for  them  to  see  it  diatinctly.  Jast,  however,  as  the  cobbler  spoke,  the  moon  broke 
suddenly  forth,  sheeting  the  white  coast  in  siWer,  and  disclosing  to  their  eager  gaze,  in  the 
dead  body  before  them,  the  dark  form  and  gaunt  proportions  of— ▲  huge  NawpouKDLAxn 

S06. 

The  laugh  was  ao  loud  against  the  poor  little  cobbler,  and  the  waggish  tailor  boasted  ao 
much  of  the  success  of  his  joke,  that  one  morning  the  stall  of  Amasa  was  found  unopened, 
and  when  the  neighbors  broke  into  it  to  see  the  reason,  they  discovered  that  he  hsd,  with  all 
hia  old  tools  and  chattels,  silently  left  the  town  in  the  night  He  was  never  afterward 
heard  of  in  Naotasket,  and  the  waggish  tailor,  by  general  assent,  succeeded  to  his  chimney 
comer.  A  few  there  were  of  his  former  cronies,  who  would  now  and  then  aigh  for  the  good 
old  times  when  the  cobbler  ruled  the  roasf,  but  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow  townsmen — 
•las !  for  human  greatness — soon  forgot  both  him  and  his  little  ricketty  shop.  New  men 
and  new  measures  reigned  in  Nantasket;  gradually  his  old  followers  died  and  were  forgot^ 
ten ;  and  in  doe  time  even  the  tailor  was  gathered  to  hia  fathers.  A  veracious  tomb-stone 
records  his  many  Tiitues;  but  no  one  knows  where  lie  the  bones  of  The  Cobbler  ot 
Naittasket.  J.  8. 

Angott,  1830. 
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We  miss  tbee  in  the  smiling  group. 
That  gathers  round  the  door. 

To  greet  their  loving  Father  home, 
When  the  toils  of  day  are  o'er. 

We  raiaa  the  rose  that  sweetly  bloomed, 

Upon  thy  crinnson  cheek, 
And  those  bright  laughing  eyes  of  thine, 

That  almost  aeemed  to  speak. 

We  miss  those  dark  and  sunny  lecks^ 
That  clustered  on  thy  brow. 

And  waved  in  ringlets  gracefully, 
But — ah ! — we  miss  them  now. 


We  miss  thy  soMoned  syren  voice, 
Sweeter  than  words  can  tell ; 
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Its  gentle  music  breath,  that  cast 
0*er  feeling  hearts — a  spell. 

We  miss  thy  sylph-like  fairy  form. 
With  less  of  earth  than  Heaven, 

It  seemed  as  if  to  thee  alone, 
A  seraph's  charms  were  given. 


We  miss  thee  now — ^pure  lovely  one, 
For  thee  the  fervent  prayer, 

From  the  fond  heart  to  Heaven  ascends. 
We  shall  not  miss  thee  THERE. 


Oh !  we  will  cull  the  sweetest  flowers, 

Of  spring's  returning  bloom. 
And  wreath  the  white  rose  with  the  vine, 

To  deck  thy  verdant  tomb. 


THOUHGTS 


AMERICAN    LAWS    AND    INSTITUTIONS, 


WITH    A    COMPARISON. 


BT   JOBK   T.  XAVLL,  £S<t. 


To  give  «  general  detail  of  the  complicated  principles,  which  conetitnte  the  great  i 
of  learning,  known  and  recognised  under  the  name  of  the  English  Law,  would  be,  indeed, 
an  herculean  effort  of  the  intelllect,  and  from  which,  the  writer  of  this  paper  would 
inTolontarily  shrink,  as  from  a  task,  requiring  the  exercise  of  Acuities  to  which  be  would  in 
BO  wise  lay  claim.  But,  he  considers  it  feasible  and  not  at  all  presumptuous,  First,  to  trace 
in  the  system  of  our  American  Law,  the  strong  analogy  to  some  of  the  most  promineiu 
features  of  the  ancient  Saxon  code,  wherein  is  seen  such  excellence,  that  adaptation  to  it, 
as  fiur  as  the  changes  of  modem  times  have  admitted,  has  been  the  aim  of  every  ealigbteiMd 
legislator.  Secondly,  to  treat  of  the  most  important  distinctions  between  the  American  and 
Bnglish  systems.  Thirdly,  to  weigh  the  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two» 
in  their  applicability  to  Uieir  chief  end  and  design,  the  happiness  of  the  gootmed :  and 
Lastly,  to  give  his  opinions  on  some  matters,  which  the  writer  believes  to  be  existing  evilsy 
with  his  suggestions  in  what  respects^  they  might  be  improved  and  rendered  more  acceptable 
to  the  people. 

The  Saxon  era  of  our  jurisprudence  has  always  been  justly  celebrated.  The  simplicity  of 
the  times,  oonjcnned  with  the  martial  character  of  the  people,  gave  to  their  laws  that  flain 
and  energetic  character,  which  yet  manifeets  itself  in  meet  of  our  Common  Law  mmxima. 

The  Saxons,  a  brave  and  magnanimous  race,  have  elicited  the  chief  attention  of  the 
historian,  for  the  conspicuous  p«rt  they  here  in  effecting  the  estaUiahment  of  those  laws, 
which  we,  through  many  vicissitudes  of  time  and  accident,  have  in  a  great  measure  ad^^Hcd. 
To  give  symmetry  to  the  Laws,  then  in  their  institution,  and  to  infuse  into  them  the 
spirit  of  equal  liberty,  that  genuine  inheritance  of  our  fore&thers,  was  reserved  for  the  genius 
of  an  Alfred  to  accomplish,  who,  by  devoting  himself  arduously  and  continually  to  the  I^mn-, 
compiled  a  code,  that  has  outlived  the  perishable  trophies  of  time.  To  the  Saxons  be  gavas 
constitution,  established  among  them  ceqrts,  defined  the  punishment  Of  offences,  rigidly 
enforced  the  observance  of  order,  connected  them  more  firmly  together  by  aiding  in  the 
enacting  of  laws,  which  related  to  them  as  an  entire  people,  made  compilations  of  existing 
customs  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age,  and  in  fine,  gave  consistency  and  regularity 
to  what,  hitherto,  must  from  the  nature  of  the  times,  have  been  confused  and  ilMige^ed. 

That  any  law  is  better  tlian  none,  is  a  precept,  the  truth  of  which  the  bitter  experience 
ef  every  nation  will  attest.  The  common  sense  of  the  sober  and  reflecting  portioii  of 
mankind,  those  who  have  important  interests  at  stake  in  government,  will  dictate  the 
necessity  of  some  provision,  to  guard  them  in  the  preservation  of  life,  liberty,  and  proper^. 
In  this,  consists  the  very  motive  of  coimecting  ourselves  in  society ;  vrithout  thb  preservation, 
•table  and  uniform  iir  iu  nature,  we  go  back  again  in  a  certain  degree  to  a  state  of  natwt. 
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This  Temark  if  indueed  by  nfleelbig  on  die  wan,  foreign  and  senile,  wliieh  agitated  tlit 
Saxon  territory  at  this  particolar  era  of  Alfred,  and  the  eonteqnent  nnoertainty  and  in- 
aecnri^  in  the  poMeauon  of  theae  rights,  which  mnst  have  resulted  to  them  as  a  new  people 
—yet  rude  and  unlettered  and  addicted  to  andent  superstitions.  To  give  them  permanent 
laws  that  might  endure  to  remotest  time,  was  a  master-piece  of  pohlie  policy,  the  prosecution 
of  which  in  the  hands  of  the  early  lawgiTer,  nothing  could  deter  or  prevent  The  stem 
▼Irtues  which  composed  the  Saxon  character,  and  which  have  been  so  graphically  delineated 
by  their  historian  Tacitus,  now  yielded  to  the  mild  restraint  of  positive  law,  and  thus,  from 
the  rough  material  was  hewn  an  image,  whose  beauty  and  proportion  have  been  the  model 
of  the  admiring  jurist.  That  the  estate,  on  the  death  of  the  ancestor,  should  descend  in  equal 
proportions  to  Uie  children,  was  a  grand  feature  in  the  system,  and  early  ingrafted  on 
their  code.  This  principle  has  been  further  extended,  comprehending  females,  and  recognised 
to  its  full,  in  the  United  States  since  the  revolution ;  before  that  period,  the  feodat  doctrine  of 
primogeniture  prevailed.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  double  allotment  was  apportioned  to  the  eldest 
eon,  wherein  it  differed  from  the  feudal  rule,  but  being  found  inconvenient,  vras  abolished. 
England  ttill  retains  primogeniture,  which  the  nature  of  the  government  seems  to  lequira. 

The  Non-Forfeiture  of  estates  for  crimes,  was  another  remarkable  feature.  By  Ar^cle  9th 
of  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  section  19th,  it  is  provided  **that  ne  attainder  ahall 
work  corruption  of  blood,  nor,  except  during  the  life  of  the  offender,  forfeiture  of  aetata  to 
the  Commonwealth.**    In  this,  therefore,  we  assimilate  to  the  Saxon  code. 

That  an  innocent  child  or  other  relative  should  be  responsible  for  the  ads  of  another, 
over  whose  actions  he  cannot  have  any  possible  control,  is  a  principle,  at  which  the  reaaoa 
and  humanity  of  civiliaed  man  revolts:  nor  can  we  even  suppose  it  to  answer  the  ende 
deogned.  The  severity  of  the  punishments,  »ay  they,  must  dKer  from  the  perpetration  of 
high  crimes,  which,  if  unopposed  would  work  destruction  to  the  government  We  think  on 
the  other  hand  that  inordinate  punishments,  such  as,  attainder  and  forfeiture  of  estate, 
joined  to  the  penalty  of  death,  most  exert  a  brutalising  efiect  on  the  human  heart,  and  fit  it 
for  the  receptacle  of  every  passion  which  weakness  or  duplicity  could  haibor.  The  certainty, 
and  not  the  severity  of  punishments,  constitutes  the  shieM  of  our  rights,  but  let  that  be 
an  abaolute  certainty,  as  fiir  as  human  foresight  can  render  it  so.  That  the  laws  be  feithfuUy 
executed,  is  a  sacred  trust  f^om  which,  no  regard  to  personal  safety  or  security,  can  release 
tbe  conservator  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  if  so,  what  protection  have  the  aged  and 
httbedle,  from  the  murderous  assault  of  the  sudden  faction,  frenzied  with  rage  at  fended 
injuries,  and  under  the  base  and  servile  control  of  aspiring  demagogues :  reason  thunders  the 
response,  **  let  the  laws  be  feithfolly  executed,"  aye,  from  the  chief  magistrate  dowH  through 
all  the  ramiOcatiens  of  office  to  the  remotest  quarter,  wherever  and  whenever,  law  has  lent  its 
eanction  to  rule.  Let  support  be  given,  sole  and  undivided,  to  these  authorities,  and  the 
etubbom  offender  knowing  the  sure  consequence  of  his  act  vrill  check  the  germ  of  its 
development  If  we  examine  attentively  the  fine  spun,  yet  strong  oonstmction  of  the  andent 
Saxon  laws,  we  wili  find  this  prindple  of  certainty  very  prominent  No  benefit  of  clergr 
or  spedal  exemption  was  then  allowed,  although  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  **  weregild ' 
or  aatisfection  in  money  for  the  first  offence,  was  permitted  to  have  place  in  a  code,  in 
other  respects,  a  repository  of  most  that  is  Tslflable  in  the  legal  ardiives  of  the  past. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  few  paitiailars,  vre  may  decide  that  the  analogy  of 
American  jurisprudence  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  English,  in  those  fundamental  prindples, 
which  had  their  rise  and  decay  during  the  Saxon  era,  and  which,  however,  are  in  a  great 
measure  revived  in  America,  as  fer  as  the  political  changes  and  the  nature  of  things,  vrill 
admit  of. 

The  most  striking  distinctive  feature  between  the  American  and  English  jurisprudence,  ie 
tiie  comparative  despatch  and  expense  in  our  legal  proceedings.  It  is  no  unoommun  thing  we 
are  credibly  informed,  to  expend  immense  sums  amounting  to  fortunes  in  the  prosecution  ef 
a  suit  in  the  English  chancery ;  the  emoluments  to  be  paid  to  the  great  number  of  legal 
ofKcers,  whose  duties,  fVom  the  multiplidty  of  process  and  prohx  forms  of  proceedings,  are 
increaaed  in  a  ratio  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  nature  of  the  services,  seem  to  oppoae  an 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  suitor,  which  there  is  reason  to  fear  too  often  deters  from 
an  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  his  case :  especially,  in  minor  causes,  where  pecuniary  inability 
to  sustain  redress  is  more  frequently  to  be  found. 

Though  delays  have  been  complained  of  in  the  practice  of  our  American  tribunals,  and 
sometimes,  we  mnst  acknowledge  with  loo  much  apparent  reason,  yet  assuredly,  they  will 
bear  but  a  meagre  comparison  with  those  of  the  English  Courts.  Successive  acts  of  the 
legislatures  of  Uie  several  staten,  and  partieulariy  of  Pennsylvania,  have  fadlitated  the  trials 
of  causes  by  giving  to  either  party  certain  specific  remedies,  without  which,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  dituitoQe  means  for  their  attainment,  such  as  requiring  paitiea  to  prodnoe  books  or 
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writings  in  their  poBsmrion  or  power,  and  the  very  univeraal  end  edeqnete  rehef  granted  to 
suitotB  through  the  medium  of  motions  in  open  Court,  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  particu- 
lar grioTances  sought  to  be  redressed — a  practice  attended  with  so  many  advantages  ia 
the  despatch  of  causes,  thereby  widening  the  avenues  to  the.  portals  of  justice,  that  all  must 
concur  in  the  propriety  of  the  syetem. 

If  there  is  any  thiog  in  which  a  preference  should  be  given  to  our  judicature,  it  is  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Judges  themselves — the  arbiters  of  what  constitutes  the  kw.  The  sut^cion  of 
iufiuence  arising  from  any  bias  or  predilection^  occasioned  by  the  nature  of  their  appointment, 
is  so  remote,  that  we  may  confidently  assert,  that  criminal  offences  are  determined  on  their 
intrinsic  grounds,  exclusively.  Appointed  by  the  governor,  who  statedly  vacates  his  office 
by  lapse  of  time,  or  by  popular  suffrage,  the  Judges  exereise  their  commissions,  dum  bene  $e 
geteerent,  but  by  virtue  of  our  new  constitution,  for  limited  periods,  liable  to  impeachment 
for  misdemeanor  in  office. 

Another  feature  in  the  English  law  which  claims  our  attention,  is  the  vast  number  of 
criminal  ofl^ces  punishable  with  death,  which,  however,  the  humanity  of  modem  tintes  has 
found  means  to  evade  by  the  intervention  of  the  benefit  of  der^ ;  notwitstanding  which,  the 
existence  of  the  penalty  on  the  statute  book,  seems  to  be  a  blur  on  the  administration  of 
justice. 

An  advantage  which  the  people  of  this  country  enjoyed  at  the  termination  of  the 
revolution,  was  the  power  of  remodelling  the  laws  as  they  then  existed,  incumbered  with  the 
fimns  and  fictions  of  the  feudal  doctrines,  though  in  a  modified  degree,  and  substituting  in 
their  stead  a  system  suited  to  their  actual  necessities.  But  in  this  design,  there  was  very, 
mudi  of  the  old  law  te  be  retained.  The  common  law  in  force  in  Pennsylvania  and  so  much 
of  the  English  statute  laws,  as  were  not  specially  excepted,  were  declarod  to  be  parts  of  our 
^stem.  A  compilation  of  the  acts  of  General  Assembly  have  supplied  deficiences  and 
corrected  redundancies,  which  have  gone  far  to  establish  a  code,  upon  the  whole,  the  just 
pride  of  our  state. 

The  other  states  of  the  Union  have  regulated  their  jurisprudence  much  in  a  similar  way, 
and  although  differences  necessarily  exist  among  them,  with  respect  to  their  civil  polity, 
as  what  shall  constitute  certain  oflences,  the  time  limited  in  which  redress  is  to  be  sought  for, 
and  the  enforcement  of  their  several  laws,  yet  it  will  be  seen,  that  viewed  as  an  entirely,  a 
more  equitable  spirit  is  infused  throughout  than  can  be  found  elsewhere:  in  Penni^lvania 
we  may  instance  the  creditor's  right  of  priority  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  in  preference  ta 
the  widow's  claim  of  dower — a  right  coeval  with  the  grant  of  t^  state  by  Charles  Second. 

That  the  great  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  should  be  accurately  defined,  #nd  especially, 
that  the  modes  of  procedure  in  Courts  of  Justice  should  be  accurately  conformed  to»  when 
founded  upon  the  legal  experience  of  centuries,  is  a  position  to  which  the  writer  will 
willingly  subscribe:  for  some  inconveniences  and  inconsistencies  ought  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  and  certainty  to  be  acquiesced  in,  rather  than  to  suffer  fluctuations  which  might 
involve  every  thing  in  insecurity.  Rights  have  been  acquired  and  property  held  under  these 
antiquated  forms,  which  it  would  be  flagrantly  unjust  to  unsettle. 

Improvements  in  the  agricultural  oi  mechanic  aits,  whether  in  the  mode  of  the  applicatioQ 
of  recognised  prindples,  or  in  the  kind  of  inMBs  to  be  used  to  effect  those  principles,  aptly 
styled,  labor  saving  machines,  are  looked  (Pln  as  bestowing  public  benefits,  and  hence 
societies  and  institutes  are  founded,  in  the  laudable  object  of  promoting  the  arts  by 
distributing  rewards  for  their  improvement  Now,  to  alter  and  adapt  a  machine  to  the  wants 
of  individuals,  so  as  to  fabricate  a  better  article,  or  with  more  despatch,  is  only  to  consult  the 
known  and  invariable  laws  of  physics,  and  to  observe  the  various  modifications,  that  matter 
will  undergo  under  dillerent  changes,  and  we  can  calculate  the  results  within  a  reasonable 
degree  of  probabili^,  or  if  we  fail  can  readily  ascertain  the  cause  and  correct  the.  error.  Bui 
a  change  in  the  great  body  of  the  law,  which  has  received  accession  and  growth  from  the 
collected  wisdom  of  minds,  such  ss  Bacon,  Coke,  Glanvil,  Bracton,  and  a  host  of  oihefs, 
whose  labors  are  familiar  to  the  worid,  cannot  be  made  without  marring  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole.  Could  we  at  a  glance,  as  in  the  srts,  observe  the  nice>  dependencies  of  the 
constituent  parts  and  foresee  the  tfSdd  of  a  particular  alteration,  then  might  we,  as  a  skilful 
artizan,  decide  and  act  upon  an  improvement;  but  change  the  Law,  based  as  it  is  upon  the 
immutable  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  and  constituting  the  ligament  of  society,  axul  what 
may  net  be  the  consequence :  it  must  require  the  deepest  conviction  of  its  inefficiency,  and 
that  too  of  the  most  enlarged  capacities,  before  one  link  be  severed  or  displaced. 

America  and  England,  from  the  nature  of  their  forms  of  government,  are. thrown  into 
different  attitudes  with  respect  to  their  laws  in  general.  To  the  existence  of  the  Feudal 
system,  imposed  on  our  English  ancestry  by  the  wiles  of  a  Norman  prince,  an  alien  to  the 
early  and  plain  8axon  liberty,  are  we  to  refer  the  present  vast  collection  of  customs  and 
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VMiges,  which  have  so  entangled  the  due  adminii^tion  of  jnstiee.  That  tiie  Engliifti  lawa 
throughout  ^are  i^rongly  impregnated  with  the  features  of  the  feudal  doctrinea,  no  one  will 
deny.  True  it  is,  that  a  naqiber  of  remedial  statutes  hare  consideraUj  mitigated  their 
rigors,  and  adapted  them  more  immediately  to  the  condition  of  the  age,  yet  if  mudi  has  been 
done,  still  more  remains  undone,  the  canker  has  crept  through  the  body,  and  though  we 
may  purge  and  purify,  we  cannot  cleanse.  To  the  American  Jurisprudence  is  1^  the 
light  of  experience.  Burthened  with  no  particular  system,  laws  are  made  as  the  exigenciei 
of  the  times  require, — as  varied  as  our  population  is  mixed.  The  Civil,  and  the  Common 
law  England  have  an  efficacy  proportionate  to  their  adaptation,  whilst  the  statute  books 
of  many  European  states  have  yielded  much  to  perfect  our  legal  poB^.  The  American  has 
grown  out  of  the  English  law,  but  lq>ped  of  its  redandanciss,  and  more  unique  for  the  pur- 
poses of  practical  utility.  The  rules  as  to  personal  rights  and  the  remedies  given  to  radbesa 
th^  infVaction,  partake  of  and  assimilate  more  to  the  nature  of  the  English  laws  on  the  same 
subject,  than  on  any  other ;  the  punishments  affixed  to  the  perpetration  of  crimes  are  lesa 
sanguinary,  the  principle  oif  solitary  confinement  bemg  substituted,  except  in  murder,  for  the 
penalty  of  death,  and  a  regular  organization  adopted  as  well  for  the  reformation  of  the 
oflfender,  as  for  the  security  of  the  community.  That  this  system  in  operation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  vastly  contributed  to  the  suppression  of  crime,  by  causing  ofiendevs  with  more 
certainty  to  be  prosecuted  to  conviction,  is  a  position  whidi  few  will  deny ;  its  establi^ment 
here  has  been  hailed  by  the  philanthropist  as  a  triumph  of  humanity,  seldom^  if  ever  before 
witnessed.  The  laws,  by  these  means,  acquire  a  force  and  efficacy  so  essential  to  iustice  and 
the  maintenance  of  public  order.  The  hardy  opponent  of  the  laws,  feda  that  the  letter  aa 
well  as  the  spirit  concur  to  arrest  him  in  the  progress  of  his  acts,  and  that  he  cannot  expect 
to  obtain  the  oompassien  of  a  jury,  when  the  punishment  though  comparatively  mild  is 
absolutely  certain.  That  every  citizen  ahould  honestly,  fearlessly  and  feithfully  disdiarge  his 
duties  to  the  state,  is  a  principle,  on  which  entirely  depend  the  safety  and  happiness  of  him- 
self and  those  under  his  protection.  Wisdom  in  Legislators,  and  effiicieni^  in  the  Executive^ 
will  only  preserve  in  their  proper  vigor  those  liberties,  which  we  beast  of  as  our  birdiright, 
and  declaim  upon  as  themes  of  admiration  and  applause.  ^ 

In  Democratic  forms  of  government  the  power  which  wields  all,  controls  all,  nay,  which 
is  supreme,  is  that  of  Election ;  to  it  appertains  tho  exerdse  cf  thr  dearest  franchises  of  a 
freeman, — upon  it  is  nicely  balanced  the  prosperity  or  ruin  of  the  American  nadon. 

How  fell  the  first  mighty  Republid.  History  will  proclaim  it  was  by  the  Eleetiona.  All 
Italy  admitted  to  share  in  suflfrage,  the  barbarian  horde  and  ignorant  multitude  without 
quafification  of  any  material  kind,  now  lorded  it  with  a  tyranny  more  despotic,  than  could 
tiie  cruelty  of  any  single  potentate  devise.  Corruf^on  introduced,  voluptuousness  follovred 
with  her  trains  of  multiferious  vices,  till  at  length,  the  hnpenal  City,  was  entombed  in  that 
sepulchre  which  her  own  hands  had  made.  Oh !  that  conviction  would  speak  trumpet 
tongued  and,  startle  the  public  ear  to  a  sense  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  Elective  privilege : 
and  that  every  American  citizen  would  imitate  the  example  set  by  a  reverend  and  revered 
prelate  of  the  Church,  high  in  the  honors  of  his  religion  and  devoted  to  the  weUare  of  his 
Country.  Philadelphia  boasted  of  him  as  a  benefeotor,  and  most  of  her  numerous  charitoble 
and  humane  aodeties  have  had  their  origin  and  flourished  under  his  provident  supervision. 
This  good  man,  though  burthened  with  the  weight  of  more  than  four  score  years,  diischarged 
his  duties  at  the  polls,  while  life  enabled  him.  Philadelphians  rejoiced  at  the  spectacle,  and 
gathered  hopes  for  the  permanency  of  their  Country's  institutions,  when  they  saw  them  thus 
upheld  by  such  adherents.'  **  Go  thou  and  do  Ukevise,"  is  the  practical  precept  inculcated. 
Moral  energies  we  have,  which  ought  not,  must  not  lie  dormant,  it  is  to  their  influence  and 
exerdte  chiefly,  that  our  beloved  Country  rests,  as  upon  her  strongest  and  highest  palladium.  , 
This  moral  force  has  yet  preserved  us  a  nation,  through  every  vidssHode  of  peril,  and  if 
properly  exercised  in  season,  might  have  spared  us  occurrences,  which  are  painfol  to  the 
citizen  and  patriot  to  contemplate. 

The  nature  of  a  free  government,  diifering  as  ours,  so  widely  in  all  respects  from  the 
recognised  forms  adopt^  and  in  force  throughout  the  world,  aeems  not  to  be  so  folly  under- 
stood, as  its  importance  demands.  That  the  People  are  supreme  and  that  all  power  proceeda 
and  is  delegated  from  them,  is  the  fiindamental  article  of  our  Constitotion,  but  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  people  themselves  are  bound  by  certain  laws,  adopted  and  established  by 
their  own  dispensing  power,  is  a  political  axiom  as  certain  as  it  is  necessary ; — and  hence 
every  measure  which  secures  te  the  dtizen  an  uninterrupted  and  cottsdentious  enjoyment  of 
constitutional  rights,  without  derogating  from  those  rights  themsdves,  recommends  itself  to 
every  reasonable  supporter  of  the  laws. 

If  passions  and  prejodicea  could  be  eradicated  from  the  breasts  of  men,  and  dmple  reason 
and  common  sense  substituted,  then  might  we  entertain  no  apprehension  for  our  friture 
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ypofiticd«iBly,lmtMtlieezp«iew)eortke  pMt  aad  o  koowMg*  oT  the 
f  OS  that  wo  are  an  cofHtitiited,  m  o  greater  or  ka  digrae,  with 
and  head,  iht  imeakeH  htimg  gemeraSbs  He  mod  pre§mmpiut 
the  adopdcm  and  11001  eoliatoeaMOt  of  aahitaiy  law^  to  pfeaerre  the  body  pafitie  1 
eittiie. 

CoDneeted  with  thk  aobiecttweimiit  OMiitioQ-the  beoigB  toidflB^aad  1 
which  the  diffiiMOP  of  oniveraal  edueaiioii  exerts  in  giving  nse  to  and  retawng  a  heakfay 
tone  throoghoot  the  varioQi  sectkeM  of  our  vast  lepobhc.  Aa  a  part  of  ednratiMi,  fat  thcrs 
be  engrafted  thereon  a  aoond  and  Tigoroas  morality.  Bdmemtiom  and  MmxxtUjf  an  the 
wetpoMofTiitne.  Fwisttosi  in  nttadt,  impregnable  in  deftsw»,abohraik  whaae  batti»> 
ments  are  the  people's  ovit  safegoard.  In  America,  as  daewhere,  we  may  hear  of  evil 
forebodings  en  the  destiny  of  oorgkirioosCoofederatitm,  we  may  be  dioAed  at  the  nnmanly. 
becanae  bmtal  conduct  of  mobs;  we  may  even  blush  at  the  Ibofiih  caves  which  have  led 
to  most  horrid  outrages.  But  let  the  motloef  the  true  American*  asin  lewolutionaiy  timca, 
stiUandeverbe>-^ili/i>e9ierana»m/"  and  let  us  icAectoa  the  gospel  tiulh,«  thai  verily 
the  wrong  doer  shall  have  hie  meed. 

Instead  of  violence  frrriling  ua  to  rrftliation  a  wtaBation  which  would  sweep  with  the 
besom  of  destmetion  the  handful  of  such  chaflL  Let  us  avoid  it;  but  at  the  same  time  evur 
itend  up  to  the  kwi»  oonseisntiously,  fearlessly  and  determinedly.  That  there  ia  a  latent 
force  at  the  firssidm  and  homes  of  our  countrymen,  adequate  for  any  and  every  emergency, 
come  when  it  may,  we  never  wiU  doubt;  if  we  did,  we  might  Mter  in  our  opinions  about  the 
itebtatyofourinstatntione.  The  operation  of  thb  foiee  is  peenliar.  We  do  net  vrieh  to  be 
tinderatood  as  meaning  to  inculcate  a  feeling  of  apathy,  en  questions  which  demand  the 
consideration  of  every  citimn,  b'bt  merely  to  point  out  the  resources  which  the  good  and 
well-iotentioned  are  themselves  censtitueiits  and,  consequently,  that  no  apprehension  need  be 
sotertained  kut  the  uhimets  triumph  of  ihoee  principles,  for  which  oor  &then  foogfai  and 
died,  and  fn*  which,  their  sons  merging  every  eeotional  and  minor  difference,  would  vriUingiy 
units  heart  and  hand  to  preeerve  ioviobte.  We  will  not  indulge  in  eounding  prsiaea  lor  the 
dvil  and  religioosliberties  we  enjoy,  but  eontent  ourselves  in  tlM  proud  coosdousneH  of  their 
unsteoce. 

In  Demoentie  states,  power  is  within  the  veadi  of  all,  and  for  its  acquisition,  too  oAao  it 
happens,  that  the  basset  means  vrill  be  resorted  to,  for  the  seduction  of  the  i«nor«nt  and  un- 


into  seheaaes,  whose  professed  obiocts  are  ''redvem  of  grievances,  pressrvation  of 
sudi  ••ti     ' 


liberties,  righto  of  the  peeple,"*  or  some  sudi  «*tick]mg  straws,"  by  which  < 
foes  to  fireedom,  endeavor  U>  stir  up  the  emben  of  strife,  which  if  nnquenched,  viould  work 
their  own  sure  and  immediate  deetruction.  It  ie  not  ourmhes  alone,  who  are  interested  in 
the  succem  of  polhieal  selfigovemment,  the  world  at  large  haa  a  common  sympathy.  Shall 
we  be  recreant!  PeacefoUy  and  vigorously  then,  let  ua  pursue  oor  aim — the  kapphuu  of 
mankind.  The  purest  gold  contains  alloy^ — the  best  of  governments  difcordant  materiala : 
bat  because  there  are  alloys  and  discordant  materials  ought  we  to  reject  the  gold  or  the  beat 
of  ^oremoiente.  To  continue  metaphor,  ought  we  to  ezehange  the  glittering  and  precious 
ore,  for  the  dull  and  ductile  leadl  Our  Bepublic»  for  the  mighty  and  strong  handed 
Monarchy! 

«8Qch  a  change  as  they  would  bring  us." 

That  our  fears  often  magnify  evils,  is  a  podtion  founded  on  a  praiseworthy  feature  of  our 
nature.  Mark  the  solicitude  of  an  aflSMtionate  child  in  shieldiog  an  aged  pareiit  from  daiiger 
and  mischance:  observe  his  anxie^  and  dietrem,  when  any  little  incMent  occurs  la  awaken 
his  fears.  Every  one,  within  the  sphere  of  bu  own  observation,  can  attest  the  truth  of  this 
remsrk.  How  disposed  we  are  to  exaggerate  drcamitances,  to  give  to  evenU  the  coloriyg  of 
our  own  particular  feelings,  the  iomgination  controling  the  judgment,  eddy  for  the  reaaoo, 
that  the  mind  cannot  dispassionately  contemplate  any  injaiy  to,  or  deprivation  oi,  the  beloved 
object  of  ito  bopea. 

In  restraining  the  progrem  of  certain  destructive  acts,  such  as  are  occasioned  by  the 
videnoe  of  mob  rule,  tim  law  should  wAheadead  letter^  but  be  clothed  with  the  most  ample 
and  efficient  powers,  both  to  maintain  the  righu  of  private  property  and  peraoad  aecority. 

If  these  righto  are  insecure  or  tampered  with  at  the  caprice  of  the  wily  and  wicked 
paodons  of  the  dduded  or  evil  disposed,  without  adequate  nieaaa  of  protection  aBordcd  by 
law,  what  in  tbe  name  of  reason  and  common  humanity  we  ask,  has  the  dtisen  to  expect 
In  my  view  of  the  case,  and  I  think  I  vrill  be  borne  out  in  my  opinion  by  the  dispassionate 
judgment  of  the  reflecting,  and  I  may  add  honest  mind,  better  that  ihejuiUy  hejnmUhed 
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'■^  severely  tct  the  hands  of  the  law  than  that  iht  innocent  should  sitiffer  at  tJte  hands  of  a  mob, 

•^ '  We  lay  down  this  position  broadly  and  without  any  qoalificatioa  whatOTer,  that  *<  mobs 

^  must  be  quelled.**    The  means  for  quelling  them  is  another  consideration.    Talk  not  of  the 

^'  severity  of  measures  taken  to  suppress  riot,  we  answer  that  they  must  of  necessity  be  severe, 

to  be  of  any  effect.  Need  we  advert  ta  the  horrid  perpetrations  of  these  mobs,  must  we  write 

^  it,  grown  £imiliar  to  t^  portion  of  Amarican  citizens,  and  which  have  involved  life  and 

**  property  in  the  mad  vortex  of  their  damnable  monstrosities.    If  such  things  are  allowed  to 

'>  be  winked  at  and  passed  over  with  a  few  feeble  laments  in  our  daily  journals  on  the  depravity 

'•  of  mankind,  then  would  I  for  one  blush  for  my  citizenship.     These  things  ougM^  cant 

*  and  must  be  remedied.    We  do  not  mean  to  reform  human  nature,  but  we  insist  on  the 

•'  supremticy  and  faithful  adminisiraUon  of  the  laws.    Liberty  consbts  not  in  licentious 

3  freedom,  but  in  the  possession  of  our  absolute,  unalienable  rights,  so  far  as  they  are  restrained 

^1  for  the  preservation  and  good  of  society.    The  political  and  moral  existence  of  the  com- 

'  ■  munity  requires  that  its  laws  and  regulations  be  implicitly  obeyed. 

tc  Having*  thus  taken  a  review  of  our  jurisprudence  and  thrown  out  some  practical 

observations  on  what  we  have  considered  exiiting  6vils,  we  may  conclude  this  paper  with  this 

'i  remark, 

f  That  the  United  States  at  the  present  day  afford  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  national  wealth, 

«  honor  and  greatntss,  allied  with  individual  happiness,  to  a  degree  never  before  attained  by 

9  any  government,  ancient  or  modem. 

^'  Philadelphia. 
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BT   CATHABIlfE   H.   WATSBMAK. 


"It  ii  a  foarral  thine,  to  lov«  what  doath  moit  touch!'*  Mn,  flmciw. 


Tnov  wilt  return  no  more, 
I  hear  it  in  the  whispers  of  the  wind, 

In  Ocean's  sullen  roar, 
In  the  low  breath  of  flowers — thou  wilt  return  no  more. 

No  more  the  flute-like  tone 
Of  thy  sweet  voice,  that  seem'd  in  music  shrined. 

Shall  mingle  here,  its  own 
Soft  melody  of  sound,  with  echo*s  mockingp  moan. 

Thou,  who  wert  enee  so  bright, 
So  like  a  sunbeam  on  life's  darkened  way, 

A  star  anvid  the  night. 
Shining  thro'  clouds  afar,  a  clear,  and  steady  light 

And  then  to  droop,  and  die, 
And  we  no  more  to  linger  in  thd  ray 

Of  that  blue  gentle  eye. 
That  ever  seem'd  to  bring  the  holy  heaTens  more  nigh. 
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And  we  tgain  to  meet 
In  the  old  pltcet  thou  wert  wont  to  tread, 

Whisp'ring  in  convene  sweet, 
Tel  hearing  not  thy  tone,  nor,  thy  adTancing  feet 

Oh!  happier  far  than  we. 
Happier  than  we,  the  pale  nnconaciona  dead; 

The  spirit  wing'd  and  free. 
Knows  not  the  monming  sob^  of  low  breathed  misery. 

I  nerer  ask'd,  if  then 
Clinging  so  fondly  to  my  heart  strings  here, 

Conkl'st  to  the  mandate  bow. 
That  iieeies  np  life's  stream,  and  hmds  with  Ice,  the  brow. 

I  only  knew,  that  life 
With  thee,  did  like  a  summer  day  appear. 

Where  no  mde  sound,  or  strife, 
Or  angry  breath  could  blast,  our  joys,  and  pleasures  rife. 

I  clung  to  thee,  as  clings 
The  shipwre^'d  mariner  to  the  last  stay 

The  angry  water  brings, 
'Till  one  dread  wave  draws  nigh,  and  death's  dull  tocsin  rings. 

Oh!  mighty  Death — in  such 
We  must  not  build  our  hopes — in  forms  of  day 

We  treasure  up  too  much, 
"For  't  is  a  fearful  thing,  to  love  what  thou  may'st  touch." 
Beptember.  1838. 
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No.  II. 


BT  TKOXAS  HUtfW  iVeLISB,  V.  II. 


That  process  having  been  finished,  which  diorteoed  the  cause  of  our  temporary  gloom, 
and  added  to  the  lustre  of  our  illuminators,  or  in  good,  plain  aeoaible  language,  the  candles 
having  been  snuffed,  the  manuscript  was  produced.  Our  president  wiped  the  glasses  of  his 
spectacles,  with  the  comer  of  his  red,  silk  handkerchief,  placed  them  in  their  proper  situation, 
with  their  arms  clasping  his  head,  and  their  bridge  resting  upon  the  upper  part  of  his  nose, 
and  then  after  looking  all  around  to  see  that  the  members  of  the  Club,  were  devoting 
themselves  to  a  psoper  attention,  he  commenced  reading 

THE    NAMELE88    SKETCH. 

Talk  not  of  the  tender  joys  of  human  life  to  one  who  knows  them  no  longer.  Be  mine  in 
preference,  the  sanguine  excitement  which  from  my  boyhood  up  has  been  my  sole  aliment- 
Ambition  !  I  have  once  loved,  it  is  true;  but  that  is  past,  and  my  aflection  is  buried  with 
its  object 
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Boyhood!  dici  I  speak  of  that!  I  never  was  a  boy.  From  long  continued  infancy,  I 
sprang,  as  the  bolt  through  the  thander-clond,  burstiag  the  flimsy  bands  which  held  me,  into 
prematnre  manhood.  When  fourteen  summers  heightened  the  bronzed  color  of  my  cheeks, 
within  my  form,  physically  that  of  a  pigmy,  there  moved  a  mind  of  giant  proportions. 
Others  slowly  leave  childhood,  and  enter  youth ;  depart  from  youth,  and  leap  into  manhood ; 
to  &de  from  the  latter  into  old  age,  and  from  that  to  drivelling  dotage  and  death.  But 
it  was  not  so  with  me.  The  snows  of  sixty-four  winters,  though  they  have  blanched  my 
raven  locks,  have  failed  to  correct  the  warm  passions  of  my  youth,  or  quench  the  demon-fire 
now  raging  within  my  soul.  For  two  score  and  a  half  of  years,  has  but  one  passion 
been  mine,  and  at  this  moment  it  is  greater  than  ever.  Nay  !  when  in  the  plenitude  of  my 
power,  when  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  most  powerful  kingdom  of  the  earth,  I  still  felt  it 
within  me.  Like  the  creeping  plant  that  climbeth  to  the  summit  of  a  tall  tree,  and  looketh 
up,  regretting  its  inability  to  climb  farther,  so  did  I  gaze  above,  discontented  that  I  could 
ascend  to  no  higher  pinnacle.  Yet  I  was  envied,  for  men  thought  me  happy.  Happy !  Fools, 
— happiness  does  not  dwell  near  a  throne.  Even  now,  though  I  desire  power,  that  I  may 
■mite  the  enemies  who  have  laid  me  thus  low,  were  that  accomplished,  I  would  resign  it, 
without  a  wish  to  retain  its  gilded  symbols. 

Early  in  life  I  commenced  my  career  of  fame.  When  my  years  had  numbered  eighteen, 
my  name  was  known  among  the  great  of  earth.  I  had  mastered  the  most  difficult  of  sciences, 
and  not  content  with  this  I  endeavored  to  peer  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  nature.  I  dived 
into  the  mysteries  of  magic,  and  became  a  master  of  the  forbidden  sciences. 

Spirits  obeyed  me,  demons  trembled  at  my  frown,  and  men  quailed  at  the  angry  glance  of 
mine  eye.  Tet,  with  the  admiration  and  fear  I  excited,  there  was  mingled  hatred  and 
detestation.    I  was  their  lord,  and  they  knew  it. 

Nature  had  given  me  intellect  of  the  highest  stamp,  had  lavished  the  choicest  of  her 
gifts  on  my  mind,  but  had  neglected  my  person.  Womankind  loved  to  hear  my  voice,  for  it 
breathed  words  that  were  music  to  their  ears,  but  they  bated  to  gaze  on  my  form,  for  its 
hideous  proportions  shocked  their  sight  My  language  was  light,  and  my  form  darkness. 
And  yet,  I  longed  for  some  one,  on  whom  to  fix  the  glowing  warmth  of  my  heart;  some  one, 
who  might  live  in  the  lustre  of  my  renown,  anid  turn  toward  me  wherever  I  moved,  like  the 
•onflower  to  her  mighty  god. 

I  loved ; — and  loved  one  that  was  the  very  impersonation  of  beauty.  She  alone  endured  my 
presence  and  gazed  on  me  with  kindness  when  I  spoke.  Upon  this  foundation,  this  tribute 
to  my  vanity,  was  built  a  love  as  violent  as  the  surges  of  a  mighty  sea.  I  gazed  on  her 
beauty,  and  forgot  my  deformity  and  my  sorrow. 

Bright  as  the  dawning  of  the  first  day  that  shone  over  Eden,  and,  like  it,  re^eaUog 
the  surpassing  loveliness  of  the  objects  it  illumined,  was  the  radiance  of  her  smile.  From 
her  face,  which  was  stamped  with  loveliness  as  with  a  seal,  gleamed  a  mind,  which  like  the 
current  of  some  quiet  river,  was  gentle  to  the  sight,  yet  resistless  in  its  power.  Many  loved 
her,  and  many  sought  to  win  her  as  a  bride.  But  they  could  not  love  her  as  I  did,  for  the 
ardor  and  truth  of  my  devotion  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  my  soul  itself,  and  appeared  as 
though,  should  it  ever  expire,  the  subtle  essence  within  me  must  leave  existence  along  with 
it.  She  was  my  tutelar  genius ;  and  the  hope  of  winning  her  smile,  and  of  obtaining  her 
esteem,  buoyed  me  up  when  sinking  in  an  ocean  of  wo,  and  made  me  bugh  to  scorn  the 
perils,  which  fate  strewed  so  actively  in  my  path. 

But  I  did  not  dream  she  could  ever  love  me.  What! — ^I! — Unprepossessing  in  my 
manners;  with  features  approaching  to  deformity ;  lacking  the  broad  lands  of  my  ancestors; 
branded — ay !  for  I  must  own  my  shame !  branded  on  my  burning  brow  with  the  curse  of 
illegitimacy ;  was  it  possible  that  T  might  enter  the  lists  with  beauty,  graces  of  perwn,  wealth, 
and  honorable  birth,  without  retiring  worsted  from  the  conflict?  I  felt  that  the  endeavor  was 
useless.  Tet  the  despair  of  ultimate  success,  which  grew  within  me,  fanned  firom  the 
smouldering  mass,  till  it  burst  forth  into  a  mighty  flame. 

She  was  candid  as  truth  itself,  and  yet  to  me  she  was  a  mystery.  Why  was  it  I  so 
loved  herl  I  had  seen  others  who  were  as  beautiful,  and  perhaps  some  that  were  more  so*- 
I  had  seen  them,  and  grazed  in  hatred ;  but,  when  I  entered  her  presence  the  better  feelings 
of  my  nature  arose,  and  controlled  me.  Why  was  this?  I  had  searched  after  knowledge, 
and  had  torn  in  twain  the  veil  which  conceals  the  arcana  of  nature ;  had  profaned  the  quiet 
of  the  sepulchre,  and  dragging  from  its  hiding  place  the  frail  remnant  of  mortality,  had 
▼iew^  in  silent  wonder  the  fearfulness  of  our  faiishioning ;  had  read  the  motions  of  those  orbs 
**  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven ;"  guided  my  courser,  shod  with  fire,  over  the  sands  of  the 
desert ;  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  earth's  most  gloomy  caverns ;  climbed  to  the  summits 
of  those  ever-burning  mountains,  whose  ceaseless  fires  countless  ages  have  beheld;  and 
•oared,  as  the  condor  to  die  heavens,  far  in  the  illimitaUe  space  ef  thought,  under  the 
15 
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guidance  of  an  unfettered  fancj.  I  had  gathered  wisdom,  and  the  shoots  of  mankind  hailed 
my  naino.  I  imagined  that  my  knowledge  wad  almost  boumlle^8 ;  yet  when  I  came  to  peer 
into  the  causes  of  my  \owe,  though  they  were  apparently  undoacd,  I  felt  that  it  was  as  naught. 
Upon  every  other  path,  were  the  beams  el  sunshinOf  but  over  this  hung  a  murky  cloud, 
1>earing  on  its  folds,  in  letters  of  flame — "  no  farther  !"* 

For  hours  I  would  gaze  at  her,  and  pour  forth  all  my  soul  in  glowing  words,  and  bright 
images ;  for  her  presence  was  an  inspiration,  and  was  to  me  as  the  presence  of  a  god. 

At  length  that  which  I  bad  so  long  controlled  burst  from  my  lips.  It  was  a  calm 
summers  evening,  when  roving  in  the  beautiful  gardens  attached  to  the  royal  palace,  I  met 
her  whom  I  so  much  adoreil.  I  offered  her  my  arm,  and  we  sauntered  down  one  of  the 
broad  promenades,  to  a  summer  house  at  its  termination.  We  entered  and  I  seated  myself 
beside  her.    How  I  commenced  I  know  not,  hut  there  I  avowed  my  love. 

<*  Lady  !*'  said  I,  and  I  trembled  as  I  uttered  my  words,  "  the  poor  deformed,  the  despised, 
has  dared  to  love,  has  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  one  so  far  obove  bim  as  thou  art  But  not 
with  hope;  no,  lady,  he  dares  not  be  so  presumptuous.  But  he  would  tell  his  passion,  that 
thou  mayest  know  how  truly  thou  art  beloved  by  one,  whose  hopeless  adoration,  thou 
must  at  least  pity.  I  have  acquired  some  honors,  have  hidden  the  disgrace  of  my  birth,  and 
gilded  it  by  the  splendor  of  my  fame.  But  I  do  so  love  thee,  that  to  win  thy  smile,  I  would 
cast  it  all  by  as  a  worthless  thing*.  Yet,  T  know  It  may  not  be.  From  this  moment,  I 
devote  myself  to  Ambition.  When,  or  whore  I  end  my  life  I  care  not,  for  existence  is  a 
burthen  I  may  not  bear.  Oh  !  that  nature  had  never  breathed  her  curse  upon  this  frame,  to 
make  me  loathsome  in  the  eyes  of  her  I  love.  Farewell !  brightest,  purest,  best,  whose 
spotless  innocence  is  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth.  Farewell !  and  when  my  name  is  uttered 
in  thy  presence,  and  the  memory  <»f  rey  passion  Ci)mes  over  thy  thought  like  a  cloud  over  the 
face  of  the  sun,  oh!  let  it  be  gilded  by  the  rays  of  thy  kind  remembrance.  Joy  is  now  a 
mockery ;  and  happiness  a  phantom  which  must  ever  elude  my  grasp." 

I  was  about  to  rise,  when  feeling  a  tear-drop  fall  heavily  on  my  hand,  I  gazed  at  her,  and 
wondered  at  the^change  in  her  looks.  Hope  came  amid  my  sorrow,  Ike  the  gleam  of 
diamonds  in  a  cave,  and  though  no  word  was  uttered,  the  secret  was  revealed.  In  a  moment 
she  was  clasped  in  my  arms,  and  her  burning  blu<<nes  hidden  in  my  bosom. 

Years  have  elapsed  since  then  ;  the  cares  of  life  have  been  m  my :  and  time  has  written 
with  his  silver  pencil  on  my  once  raven  hair,  a  token  of  my  approaching  dissolution.  Yet 
the  ecstacy  of  that  moment  is  unimpaired  by  subsequent  sorrow.  'J'he  black  folds  of 
memory's  ebon  mantle,  is  rent  by  the  recollection  of  that  one  instant  of  unalliyed  joy,  which 
peers  from  the  sorrow  around  it,  like  a  star,  shining  alone  amid  the  darkness  of  a  midnight 
sky.  Men  have  called  me  iron-hearted,  and  a  tyrant,  and  they  may  have  uttered  truth.  Yet 
the  thought  of  that  time,  can  still  restore  the  long-lust  feelings  of  humanity.  Though 
joy  is  dim  here,  if  we  gaze  down  the  vista  of  the  past,  we  may  see  her  sun  beaming  in 
gorgeous  lustre.  Think  it  not  strange  that  I  love  to  dwell  on  this;  and  that  I  am  so  garrnloos 
ou  the  theme ;  for  my  mind  is  like  a  mountain  stream,  which  though  tuthid  and  sluggish  at 
its  mouth,  when  traced  back  to  its  source,  u  pellucid  and  clear,  and  bubbles  out  wiUi  noise 
and  gladuess. 

»  •  •  »  •  • 

A  lesson  for  human  pride  !~Here  am  I,  once  monarch  over  a  mighty  empire,  cnnfined 
within  a  cell,  daily  beaten  like  a  dog,  refusd  proper  sustenance,  and  all,  under  the  pretext 
that  I  am  mad.  I  could  tear  the  flesh  from  my  limbs,  and  digs^ing  my  heart  from  its  hiding 
place,  drink  the  warm  blood  that  would  ooze  firom  its  fibres.  But  F  am  chained,  bound  like 
a  felon,  and  have  not  even  the  poor  privilege  of  ending  my  own  existence.  Like 
Prometheus,  I  have  a  vulture  ever  gnawing  at  my  liver.  But  he  was  happier  than  I,  for  be 
was  chained  in  the  free  air  of  heaven ;  while  I  am  immured  in  a  dungeon,  with  the  screams, 
and  shrieks,  and  groans,  and  curses  of  my  fellow  priaoners,  sounding  around  me,  in  r^^afeiese 
din. 

To-day  my  jailor  would  fain  have  tried  to  persuade  me,  that  I  am  not  Robert  the  First, 
samamed  the  Bastard,  that  I  never  reigned  over  the  German  empire,  and  that  I  never  was  in 
love.  He  would  tell  me  that  hard  study  has  deprived  me  of  reason.  What! — do  I  not 
remember  every  thing  distinctly.  The  girl  I  wooed  and  won,  our  marriage,  her  death,  my 
election  to  the  throne  of  the  empire; — they  arc  all  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  things  of 
yesterday.  He  would  tell  me  I  am  Gottlieb  Sch^-artz.  Fool!  why  be  was  a  student,  whom 
I  once  saw  at  court,  or  cro-wed  in  my  travels  somewhere. 

But  the  plot  to  deprive  me  of  my  throne  will  yet  be  unravelled,  and  then,  beware ! — I 
swear  by  my  hopes  of  freedom,  I  will  buiM  a  pyramid  of  the  heads  of  my  foes,  and  that  of 
my  jailor  shall  crown  the  pile.    Oh !  that  I  could  rend  aaaader  these  chains— that  I  cooid— 
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hm!  they  jieUl — another  effort— I  am  free  of  their  thrall — ^ha!  ha! — And  now  let  me  gaz« 
aroond. 

Yonder  door  leade  roe  in  the  midst  of  mine  enemies.  This  window  I  can  escape  through, 
bat  it  is  barred.  No  matter,  I  feel  the  strength  of  a  if  ercules  is  within  me.  They  give  way 
— they  fly  like  wood,  and  I  am  upon  the  baae  of  the  aperture.  Oh !  how  delightful  is  the 
blue  diy,  and  how  sweet  the  fresh  air. 

I  am  confined  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  city.  On  every  side  of  me  its  avenues  extend,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  them  before.  Who  removed  my  castle  from  its  ancient  height, 
and  set  it  here.    What  may  this  mean ! 

Ha !  my  persecutors  come !    They  have  beard  my  efTortu,  and  are  now  entering  my  ceH. 
Pause,  vain  f«M>ls !     Enter,  and  my  body  will  be  crushed  against  the  stones  beneath,  and  my 
blood  water  the  earth.    And  then  I  will  die  free.    Free !  I  am  now  free,  and  will  die  in  the 
arms  of  liberty — inspiring  thought!    I  see  her  face— she  beckons  me.    I  come — I  come ! 
•  •  •  •  • 

**  It  is  finished,"  said  the  Piesldent,  quietly  folding  It  up,  and  giving  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  SAcretary. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  iti"  inquired  Bokns. 

**I  think  it  improbable,  and  ridiculous.  First,  the  idea  ef  the  ptccodty  of  which  he  speaks 
Li  nonsensical.     I  was  full  twenty-five  before  my  mind  attained  its  fullest  strength.** 

**  Some  say  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  maturity/'  whispered  8narl  to  his  neighbor. 

''And  beside  this,  no  matter  how  mad  a  man  might  be,  ha  never  oould  imagine  that  a 
woman  would  love  him,  if  he  were  deformed." 

**  Profound  judge  of  human  nature !"  muttered  Snarl  to  himself. 

''Thirdly,  how  can  a  madman  wiite  down  his  thoughts,  and  leap  from  a  window  at  the 
aame  time.  The  whole  is  written  in  such  a  miserable  manner,  that  a  school-boy  would  be 
mshamed  of  it,  and  to  sum  np  its  merits  in  one  sentence,  it  is  rank  nonsense.** 

"  Admirable  conclusion,"  said  Snarl,  half  aloud. 

rbilftdeipfaia,  SepCeabsr,  1839. 
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Tax  doods  are  wheeling  dark  and  dun 

Around  the  distant  mountain's  crest. 
Like  a  sick  monster  feinks  the  sun 

In  boding  darkness  to  his  rest. 
The  winds  on  folded  pinions  wait. 

Scarce  breathing  o'er  the  pulseless  Mae, 
The  very  air  seems  desolate, 

Patter  the  rain  drops  thick  and  few. 

But  hark !  the  breeze  is  murm'ring  low. 

The  small  leaves  quiver  in  its  breath, 
'While  wave  the  tall  pines  to  and  fro, 

Then  stand  all  motionless  as  death ; 
And  darker  frown  the  heavens  around. 

While  pile  on  pile  the  dun  clouds  rise ; 
And  lo !  the  whirlwinds  rushing  sound 

Comes  sweeping  onward  through  the  skies! 

Alar  the  tempest  flashes  pale. 

Its  clarion-call  rings  out  on  high, 
The  lurid  banners  in  the  vale 

Wave  wildly  a«  the  storm  sweeps  by ; 
Leap  the  red  lightnings  from  their  lair, 

AntI  reel  the  shattered  clouds  beneath. 
The  foremost  streaming  darkly  there 

Alike  the  heron-plume  of  deatk ! 
0sptc«b«r.  1839. 


The  storm  hath  swept  below  again. 

The  mountain-top  is  bathed  in  light. 
While  glint  the  sunbeams  thro'  the  rain,— 

Oh,  *t  is  a  rare  and  glorious  sight ! 
And  lo !  the  rainbow  arching  far, 

Spans  like  a  fairy  bridge  the  sky. 
And  'neath  yon  cloud  the  evening  star 

Is  smiling  peacefully  on  high. 

God  of  the  storm !  thy  footsteps  dark 

Are  thundering  on  the  mountain's  brow! 
God  of  the  whiriwind !  can  we  mark 

The  glory  of  thy  grandeur  nowl 
The  lurid  lightnings  round  thee  play, 

And  night  and  horror  wraps  thy  form. 
While  hastening  darkly  in  their  way 

Flap  dusk  the  dun  wings  of  the  storm ! 

Got]  of  the  cloud  !  thy  lightning  eye 

But  glances  and  the  strong  hilts  quail ! 
God  of  the  blue !  thou  frown'st  on  high. 

And  worids  In  awful  dread  turn  pale  ! 
God  of  eternity !  we  own 

I'hee  master,  lord,  creator,  king,*- 
The  nniverse  is  all  thy  throne. 

And  night  the  shadow  of  thy  wing. 

CRILDEBB. 
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*'  Odm  mort  upon  the  wfttara !  yet  oaee  aoie  t 

Aid  tke  wavea  beund  beoetlh  «e  u  ft  iteed 

Tbftt  koowi  bk  rider.    Wekome  to  their  rofti !"  OUUf  BanU, 


BEARDING    THE    LION, 


** Strike!  till  die  lait  arined  Ibe  expiree, 
Btrike !  fbr  7o«r  ftllare  tad  year  Aee^ 
Stnke !  Ibr  the  frees  cray^e  of  year  eiMe, 

Oed!  ftBdyewofttiveliMir  MaUtck. 


««Pi7SB  the  bottle/*  roend  a  youngiter  from  the  bottom  of  the  table,  tf,  about  a  week  after 
we  had  nm  the  gauntlet  of  the  British  fleet,  we  were  making  meny  in  onr  room,  and 
dienpating  the  monotony  of  a  midehipman'e  life  by  the  excellence  of  onr  grog,  thejoyonmi— 
of  yonth,  and  the  boisteroni  tone  of  oar  mirth. 

•<  And  ihoTo  ne  eome  of  that  jnnkt  will  joa,  Danfordi  ?**  inng  e«t  yomg  Irrhie. 

*•  It  '■  your  turn,  Jack,  for  a  eong  or  a  etoiy,"  cried  the  Am,  epeaker  to  a  fine,  yomig  kSkm 
at  my  side,  who  wae  the  eeoior  of  all  but  myeeir,  and  had  seen  more  eemce  than  any. 

**  Oh!  you  know  I  never  sing,  ask  Irrine  there.^ 

**  Not  me,  i'  faitli ;  but,  by-the-bye,  yon  were  oo  board  of  the  old  smadier  when  aha 
captured  the  Guerriefe,  and  when  I  was  in  Noffelk,  the  newsaepers  were  crammed  with 
sooh  fiibrications  about  her,  that  I  knew  not  what  to  believe— bestdes,  Danforth  there  has  n*t 
heard  of  it  either— eo  let 's  fill  a  bumper  to  the  dear  old  frigate,  and  then,  bdys,  another  to 
make  up  Ibr  spilling." 

•<  With  all  my  heart,**  answered  Jade ;  and  the  toast  was  drank  in  a  whirlwind  of  hmaa. 

"  You  remember  the  forebodings,'*  he  began,  *with  wbich  the  war  was  opened;  and  the 
almost  universal  opinion  on  shore  that  vre  could  do  nothing  to  withstand  a  navy,  whidi 
after  annihilating  the  gigantic  fleets  of  Prance  and  Spain,  would  speedily  drive  our  km 
cruiters  from  the  ocean,  and  sweep  the  Atlantic  with  a  broom  at  the  mast  head.  Boi 
though  this  opinion  prevailed  among  the  people,  enervated  the  national  legishture,  and  thrsw 
the  navy  almost  upon  its  own  indomitable  spirit,  it  met  no  countenance  in  the  service^  much 
less  from  our  oflkers.  While  the  nation  desponded,  the  quarter  deck  hoped.  Not  a  tnan 
but  longed  for  a  fair  battle  to  test  onr  prowess,  and  would  have  given  some  hours  of  his  life, 
to  teach  our  vaunting  foe  that  the  sons  of  those  who  fought  in  oUier  timee,  and  the  veteiana 
who  had  conquered  at  1  npoli,  were  able  and  willing  to  hazard  all  once  more  for  their 
country.  When,  therefore,  we  left  Boston  amid  the  forebodings  of  the  people,  we  bore  with 
us  an  enthusiasm  which  nothing  could  suppress. 

**  We  had  been  out  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  though  we  had  made  several  prises^ 
and  seen  a  sloop  of  war  to  windward,  we  had  as  yet  been  unable  to  diecover  a  single  frigate 
of  the  enemy.  I  well  remember  the  most  eventful  momiog  of  the  cruise.  It  wae  a  hot, 
sultry  forenoon,  and  the  very  air  seemed  too  oppressive  to  breathe.  The  ship  was  bowling  along 
under  easy  sail,  curling  the  white  foam  under  her  stem,  and  flinging  at  intervals  the  spray 
over  her  bows;  while  now  a  sea-bird  skimmed  along  the  waves,  and  now  a  fish  leaped  op, 
glistened  in  the  sunshine,  and  q»Utthed  into  the  sea  amid  a  shower  of  drops,  that  shone  like 
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AnMNidfl.  ETery  Ihin;  on  board  was  trimly  hauled,  tnd  above,  ibid  after  fold  of  canvaw 
opened  to- the  roynR  Around  the  decks;  forward  on  the  foreonetle;  or  lounging  lUUeaidy 
by  the  guns  were  the  crew,  all  impatitDt  of  inaction^  and  enger  for  eome  tokens  of  a  foe. 
The  officprs  too  shared  in  the  general  uneasiness,  walking  the  quarter  deck  restlessly,  and 
•t  intervals  sweeping  the  horizon  with  their  glasses.  But  their  eagerness  wss  in  vain.  The 
day  wore  on,  the  hour  of  noon  approached,  the  sun  grew  hotter  as  it  mounted  to  the  lenith, 
our  parched  crew  became  restl<'ss  in  the  sultry  atmosphere,  and  yet  no  sign  of  life  was  visibia 
<»ver  the  whole  boundless  sweep  of  the  hori&m. 

**  I  had  came  on  deck,  and  was  standing  abad  the  mizzen  mast,  leaning  listlessly  against  It 
and  looking  out  over  the  endless  swell,  when  suddenly  the  man  at  the  most  head  tang  oat 
*  a  ittil  !*  and  in  an  instant,  as  if  by  magic,  every  man  was  on  his  (eet 

^  The  eflect  was  indescribable.  The  news  spread  like  electric  6re  throogh  the  ship,  and 
the  men  came  tumbling  up  the  hatchways,  and  crowding  to  the  sides  with  an  eager  curiosity, 
that  could  not  bo  restrained.  In  an  instant  the  frigate  was  alive  with  men ;  the  topmen 
leaped  to  their  stations;  the  skulkers  rubbed  their  eyes  and  came  out;  while  the  look  outs 
started,  held  their  hands  above  th«ir  eyes,  and  peered  over  the  horizon  to  detect  the  soil. 
The  officer  of  the  deck  partook  of  the  excitement.  Leaping  upon  a  gon,  and  hailing  the 
■last  bead,  he  thundernl  fuHh, 

*•  •  Whereaway— how  bears  she  V 

*^  *  Dead  to  leeward,  bearing  east  by  south  and  east,  sir.'  was  the  reply. 

'^  <  Boatswain !'  shouted  ihe  lieutenant,  not  sufi«riBg  an  instant  to  elapse,  *call  all 
bands  to  make  sail  after  the  chase.' 

'''Ay,  ay,  sir!*  sang  the  officer  with  equal  alacrity,  and  directly  his  whistle 
screamed  at  the  hatchways,  his  shrill  summons,  'all  hands  make  saH!— ahoy!'  rung 
throogh  the  ship,  and  in  a  space  of  tinne  almost  incredible,  the  old  frigate  had  come  round, 
filled  after  the  stranger,  and  was  dashing  gallantly  along,  with  a  velocity  that  partook  of  the 
impatience  of  her  excited  crew. 

"  On  the  quarter  deck  the  interest  was  unusually  deep.  The  officers,  to  a  man,  longed  for 
the  contest,  and  burned  to  maintain  the  honor  of  our  flag,  by  proving  it  equal  to  the  boasted 
one  of  Britain.  The  chase  which  they  had  lately  experienced  from  the  squadron,  made 
them  the  more  eager  to  meet  one  of  their  antagonists  alone;  and  now  as  the  strange  sail  to 
leeward,  slowly  rose  on  the  horizon,  disclosing  royals,  top-gnllant  masts,  and  top  masts,  suc- 
cessively to  view,  they  were  not  without  hopes  that  thrir  ardent  wishes  were  on  the  point  of 
being  gratified.  Crowding  together  in  knots,  they  di»cu<6ed  the  chancej  of  a  foe,  and  by 
turns  scrutinized  the  distant  sail  with  their  glasses.  As  yet,  however,  all  was  suspense. 
In  vain  they  hailed  the  top,  or  even  ascended  aluft, — nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  long  roll 
■  of  waves  againat  the  horizon,  the  dim  famt  speck  just  marked  upon  the  distant  eky,  and 
the  white  foa^n,  from  which  it  was  scarcely  distinguishable,  flashing  in  the  far  off  sunshine. 
It  was  now  six  bells. 

" '  Maintop !'  hailed  the  commodore  himself, '  can  you  mike  out  the  stranger  yet  1' 

"'Ay,  sir!'  answered  the  man,  'rhe  just  begins  to  i«hew  herself,  and  seems  to  be  a 
ship,  close-hauled,  on  the  starboard  tack,  but  nnder  easy  sail.' 

**  'Then,  gentlemen,  she  's  an  enemy,  or  she  would  never  run  into  onr  jsws.' 

"  jAh!  but,'  suggested  the  ofiker  of  the  deck,  *she  may  be  a  friendly  merchantman.' 

"  For  the  next  ha'f  hour,  so  noiselera  was  the  ship,  you  might  almost  have  heard  the 
ticking  of  a  watch.  The  whole  crew  were  gazing  at  the  distant  sail,  every  thing  el«e  in  the 
«xritemenr  seemed  forg^ten,  and  even  the  necessary  orJers  were  executed  in  silent  rapidity. 
At  the  end  of  that  interval  the  suspeoso  was  terminated  by  the  announcement  that  the 
stranger  was  a  frigate,  and  undoul>teilly  a  foe.  The  ciew,  at  once,  gave  vent  to  their  feelings 
in  a  hearty  cheer ;  while  the  old  frigate,  m  if  catching  the  enthusiasm,  bowed  «lown  before  a 
sodden  gust  of  wind,  and  then  dabbed  with  renewed  velocity  after  her  antagonist 

"  All  doubts  of  the  stranger's  chiracter  were  now  at  an  end ;  and  we  soon  saw  that  she 
carried  an  armament  equal  if  not  superior  to  our  own.  The  red  field  of  Britain,  which 
had  prove<l  victorious  over  all  the  world,  was  flsunting  from  her  gaff;  and  her  dark  bull, 
Crowning  broadside,  neat  hamper,  and  snowy  canvass  betokened  thnt  discipline  which  had 
made  England  the  terror  of  the  veas.  Besides  sll  this,  her  crew  were  confident  of  success, 
mnd  had  learned  to  look  upon  themselves  ss  utterly  invincible.  To  oppose  them  we  had 
nothing  but  raw  hands  wiih  scarcely  a  month's  di!«cipline,  and  bore  a  flag  which  four  years 
before  had  been  lowered  in  the  Chesapeake  without  firirg  a  shot  Though  the  forebodings 
of  out  countrymen  were  not  entertained  on  board,  yet  there  was  enough  of  distrust  in  our 
untried  powers  to  make  success  a  problem.  But  we  lia<l  a  high,  indomitable  patriotism,  a 
deep,  fervent  feeling  for  the  honor  of  our  flag,  and  a  daring  courage,  almost  chivalric 
mmongst  our  officers,  which  we  relied  on  to  cariy  as  to  victory.  Yon  may  well  suppose, 
15* 
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therefore,  h  was  with  mingled  feeliagi  of  doabt  and  determiDaiion  thai  we  eaw  the  e—jF, 
when  we  bad  ran  within  a  league  of  him,  lay  hia  main-top-sail  back,  &n  a  cballenfe  to 
windward,  and  wait  for  na  to  aijproach.  But  onr  gallant  commodore  did  not  heaitale  an 
instant 

•^  <  Let  the  top-gallant-saUs  be  furled,'  he  thundered,  as  he  saw  the  1 
'  stow  the  light  stay  sails  and  the  flying  jib— merrily,  my  men,  merrily !' 

**  *  Ay,  ay,  sir,'  shouted  the  eager  crew  as  they  sprang  to  their  duty. 

**  For  an  instant  nothing  was  beard  but  the  Uamping  of  feet,  and  then  the  ship  slowly  lost 
headway  and  mored  more  leisurely  toward  her  foe. 

<*  *  Is  all  stowed  there  V  asked  the  captain. 

« <  Every  thing/  answered  the  officer,  <  and  we  are  nearly  bare.' 

«  We  were  now  nearing  the  enemy,  and  saw  that,  as  be  had  no  intention  to  escape,  we 
should  soon  be  within  reach  of  his  gnns.  The  commodore,  therefore,  again  took  the 
trumpet,  and  in  his  clear,  bold  voice,  shouted  forth, 

« '  Take  a  second  reef  in  the  topsails.' 

**  *  Ay,  ay,  sir,'  was  the  answer. 

M  <  Send  down  the  royal  yards,'  and  th^  came  by  the  run  to  the  de^. 

**  *  Haul  up  the  cour8es,^again  he  thundered,  and  the  huge  lower  aails,  rising  slowly  from 
the  deck,  disclosed  in  full  sight  the  enemy  upon  our  lee-bow,  with  his  raatn-top<«aU  still 
aback,  and  his  long  masis  pitdiiHg  against  the  horiaon,  as  he  rose  and  sank  upon  the  aweD. 

** '  Clear  for  action,'  roared  the  commodore,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  British  flag; 

''For  a  few  minutes  all  was  confusion.  The  bulk-heads  were  knocked  down,  the 
furniture  was  stowed  away,  every  thing  was  put  in  fighting  trim,  and  then  again  we  relapsed 
into  the  usual  orderly  quiet  of  a  well  disciplined  msn-of-war.  The  offioBr  reported  the 
state  of  the  ehip,  and  the  gallant  commodore  at  once  sang  out  the  wished-for  conuBand  to 
beat  to  quarters. 

"  So  intense  had  the  excitement  by  this  time  grown,  and  so  largely  did  the  crew  participale 
in  the  qtirit  of  their  leader,  that  the  drum  had  scarcely  tapped  its  stirring  summons  bdbro 
every  men  wm  at  his  post,  and  for  a  few  minutes,  amid  a  deathlike  siloioe,  we  moved  slowly 
and  steadily  in  the.  direction  of  our  foe. 

'<  I  have  seen  many  a  conflict,  and  some  which  others  call  severe,  but  I  never  spent  ma 
interval  so  exciting  as  thst  which  now  ensued.  Every  man  on  board  of  either  ship  know 
that  this  day's  work  would  ring  through  every  hill  and  valley  of  Europe  and  Aroeric8,-:-and 
as  he  thought  how  large  a  space  it  should  fill  in  the  wortd*s  history,  he  nerved  his  arm  to  a 
fiercer  struggle  for  victory.  My  station  near  the  cabin,  commanded  a  view  »f  the  whole  gnn- 
deck,  and  looked  out  also  directly  toward  the  frigate.  He  was  now  within  hmg  shot,  and 
his  men  were  already  distinguiithable  as  they  moved  backward  and  forward  to  their  duty. 
But  few  of  his  sails  were  set,  and  as  he  rolled  uneasily  upon  a  heavy  swell,  his  long  yards 
dipped  toward  the  horizon,  and  his  top-sail  whipped  and  flapped  in  the  wind.  Not  a  diip 
was  visible  on  the  whole  vsst  boundary  of  the  ocean.  Even  the  heavens  above  seemed  des- 
titute of  clouds.  The  breeze,  too,  suddenly  died  away  in  a  mournful  sound,  and  then  rismg 
again,  sighed  sadly  through  the  rigging.  A  hushed,  ominous  silence  pervaded  the  vast 
expanse,  h  was  the  silence  (hot  precedes  the  storm, — and  though  men  held  their  breath,  it 
was  only  in  that  deep  suspense  which  even  the  boldest  feels  upon  the  eve  of  battle.  As 
for  me  I  will  not  describe  my  sensations.  A  thousand  various  flings  dtased  each  oHher 
through  my  bosom,  and  though  I  longed  to  plunge  into  the  excitement  of  mortal  strife,  I 
could  not  but  feel  awed,  when  I  remembered  how  many  hearts  that  now  beat  high  would 
soon  be  stilled  in  death,  and  how  many  ^es  that  flashed  defiance  would,  at  sunset,  be 
quenched  forever. 

**  *  Huzza!  there  go  bi^  ensigns,'  diouted  th«  csptain  of  a  gun  beside  me,  a  Marblahead 
man  who  had  fought  at  Tripoli,  and  whose  daring  had  made  him  celebrated  wherever  he  had 

served,  <  he  's  opening  his  fire  too,  by !'  and  as  he  spoke  a  shot  was  heard  crashing 

among  our  spars  overhead. 

•**  Gentlemen,'  said  the  commanding  officer  to  his  deputies  in  charge  of  the  varioiia 
divisions,  <  there  is  to  be  no  firing  until  the  order  is  given  for  a  general  diseharga,— aland 
to  your  guns,  my  men,'  he  shouted  in  a  louder  tone,  as  a  broadside  came  tearing  aeroaa  os, 
scattering  its  measenp;er8  of  death  along  the  deck,  and  Uying  a  poor  follow  bleeding  at  the 
lirutenanl's  feet,  'stand  to  your  gwis,  and  remember  your  country,  but  no  firing— no 
firiog!' 

"  The  aim  of  the  commodore  was  to  reserve  his  batteries  until  close  upon  his  foe.  Yet  it 
was  a  galling  order  for  an  impatient  crew.  We  were  now  under  the  guns  of  a  confident 
enemy,  hb  fire  was  beginning  to  tell  foarfuUy  upon  us,  our  brave  tars  were  being  shot  down 
unresisting  at  their  posts,  and  yet  nothing  betokened  our  readiness  to  engage  eMSf*  the 
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•iMritj  witli  which  we  wore  to  prevent  being  raked,  and  tiie  ooeanoctl  dieoharge  oi  a  gun 
ae  it  happened  to  bear  upon  the  foe.  I  have  oiUn  wondered  how  onr  enthusiaatic  seamen 
bore  it  as  they  did.  They  squinted  through  the  ports,  patted  their  favorite  pieces  impatiently, 
or  half  muttered  a  saiIor*a  oath  at  their  orders ;  but  not  a  man  attempted  to  disobey  the 
quarter  deck.  Meantime  the  broadsides  of  the  foe  poured  in  upon  us,  thinning  our  gnus, 
ripping  our  timbers,  cutting  away  our  hamper,  strewing  our  decks  with  the  wounded,  and 
yet  no  order  came  to  return  the  fire.  But  as  some  poor  fellow  was  carried  bleeding  from  bis 
gun,  you  could  see  by  the  flashing  eye  and  compressed  lip  of  his  comrades  Uiat  their 
galling  restraint  was  only  stinging  ^em  on  to  a  more  terrible  retribution.  We  were  abready 
waitiog  breathlessly  to  engage,  when  the  enemy  yawed,  bore  up,  and  ran  off  with  the  wind 
upon  his  quarter. 

<*  So  unusual  a  reanomvre,  when  we  had  scarcely  fired,  a  shot,  led  ns  at  first  to  ruppoee  it 
was  intended  for  a  stratagem  to  lure  us  alongside,  and  that  they  had  attributed  our  silence  to 
fear.    If  so  they  were  bitterly  mistaken. 

**  *  Yard  arm  and  yard  arm !'  thundered  our  captain,  in  quick  succession,  hastening  to  avail 
himself  of  the  bravado,  '  away  there  and  set  top-gallant-aail  and  foresail — stand  to  your 
guns,  my  men — quarter  master,  lay  her  alongside !' 

** '  Ay,  ay,  sir!'  growled  the  old  sea-lion,  aa  he  squinted  at  the  eneo^,  and  whirled  around 
his  wheeL 

**  The  foe  was  now  drawing  on  ahead  under  easy  canvass,  and  as  soon  as  our  additional 
sails  had  been  set,  we  dashed  down  upon  him  with  the  velocity  of  the  wmd.  But  that 
ten  minutes  of  suspense  seemed  drawn  out  into  an  age.  A  death-like  silence  pervaded  the 
ship.  The  dring  had  ceased  on  both  sides,  and  the  smoke  curling  away  from  the  prospect, 
discovered  our  enemy  ahead  making  ready  for  a  desperate  fight.  The  crisis  was  at  hand. 
Along  the  whole  vast  deck  before  me,  with  its  hundreds  of  eager  hearts,  nothing  could  be 
heard  hut  the  deep  breathing  of  the  men,  and  the  occasional  creaking  of  a  gun.  All  else  was 
as  silent  as  the  tomb.  We  were  now  up  to  the  enemy's  stem,  in  an  instant  our  bows 
doubled  on  his  quorter,  we  could  with  ease  have  thrown  a  biscuit  on  his  deck,  and  just  as  our 
forward  guns  began  to  bear,  the  commodore  thundered  forth  '  Fims  V  and  before  the  word 
had  died  upon  the  air,  the  whole  side  of  our  ship  was  like  a  sheet  of  lightnings  a  roar 
burbt  forth  that  made  her  shiver  to  the  trucks,  and  drawing  slowly  ahead  along  the  frigate's 
side,  wo  poured  in  an  unremitting  fire  from  stem  to  stem,  that  grew  more  terrible  as  we 
advanced,  almost  deafening  our  ears,  and  wrapping  every  thing  around  in  clouds  of  thick, 
white,  sulphureous  smoke.  For  ton  minutes  there  was  no  cessation.  Gun  followed  gun  in 
quick  succession,  each  piece  loading  and  firing  with  the  silence  of  death  and  the  rapidity 
of  magic ; — while  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  the  blaze  of  the  fire,  the  crashing  of  timbers,  the 
groans  of  the  wounded,  and  the  quick  sharp,  shriek  of  death,  added  to  the  terrible  con- 
fusion of  the  scene.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  except  when  necesFary.  Kach  man  worked  as 
if  victory  depended  on  himself,  and  with  a  rigid  r^olution  on  his  face  that  foretold  a  bloody 
conflict. 

**  <  Huzza! — there  goes  the  mizzen  mast  of  the  varmint,'  shouted  the  captain  of  the  gun 
beside  me,  wiping  his  be-grimmed  (eice  with  his  hand,  as  the  smoke  blew  suddenly  away  and 
discovered  the  mast  tumbling  headlong  over  the  quarter  of  the  foe. 

«*  *  Poor  it  in  now,'  shouted  the  lieutenant,  '  and  he  'II  soon  be  at  our  mercy.' 

**  They  jerked  out  their  guns  like  playthings,  sent  another  broadside  crashing  into  his  hull, 
and  were  already  cheering  for  their  victory,  when  suddenly  we  found  that  we  had  surged 
ahead,  and  our  enemy  was  lying  behind  our  guns.  Lufling  short  across  his  bows  to  pass 
down  his  other  side,  we  unhappily  shot  into  the  wind,  got  stern  way,  and  were  instantly 
foul  of  our  foe,  bis  forward  guns  jamming  against  our  quarter,  and  exploding  not  ten  feet 
from  us.    The  tide  of  battle  was  tamed. 

***Huzz^!'  shouted  the  enemy's  crew,  perceiving  their  advantage,  and  working  their 
guns  with  murderous  rapidity,  *bIow  the  cursed  yankecs  out  of  water — huzza  for  old  England 
— huzza!' 

**  *  Run  her  out,  boys,'  roared  tlie  undaunted  captain  of  the  gun  beside  me,  endeavoring  to 
bring  his  piece  to  bear,  *  give  it  to  'em  muzzle  for  muzzle — ^hurrah  for  old  Marblehead !' 

<*'8hoot  the  infernal  yankcc  down,'  shouted  the  English  seamen,  and  at  the  instant, 
their  whole  forward  armament  exploJed  at  once,  tearing  up  our  sides,  dismounting  our 
pieces,  mowing  our  gallant  fellows  down  like  grass,  and  filling  the  whole  cabin  with  fire  and 
amoke.  One  poor  fellow  beside  me  clutched  his  ramrod,  reeled,  and  with  a  faint  cry  fell  back 
dead;  while  Catlin,  the  brave  old  captain  of  the  gun,  though  one  of  his  legs  was  shattered 
with  a  chain-shot,  gp^sped  the  lock  of  bis  gun,  leaned  for  support  against  the  side,  and 
true  to  bis  ship  till  the  last,  fired  his  piece,  wavrd  his  hand  on  high,  uttered  a  tremulous  ' 
huzza,  and  fell  down  upon  the  deck*    I  ran  to  him,  and  lifted  him  partly  up. 
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«« 'It  '•  all  ovm  with  me,  maiter  Jtck/  taid  he,  **  *  thegr  've  shot  away  my  lower  timheis'^* 
and  as  I  offered  to  have  him  taken  below,  he  added,  ^  *it  'a  no  uae^ — my  log's  up— no  dector 
can  help  me.' 

*<  *  Ob  !  jes,  Catlin,'  said  I,  <  cheer  op,  my  old  brave,  yon  11  fight  many  a  battle  yet,  and 
win  them  too.' 

« <  It 's  no  aipe — no  nte,  shipmates,'  he  gasped,  as  one  or  two  of  his  crew  added  their 
entreaties  to  mine,  <  but— Jack — I  Ve  an^-«ild  mother — in  Marblehead — you  'It — prize 
money,'  and  unable  to  proceed,  the  gallant  ok!  fellow,  pressed  my  hand,  and  looked  np  with 
his  glassy  eydb  so  despairingly,  lest  I  should  not  htve  nndentood  him.  I  was  affected 
almost  to  tears.  But  I  could  enly  press  his  hand  and  assnre  him  his  wishes  shook]  be 
attended  to.  ^ 

« *  What 's  that!'  said  he  faintly  after  a  moment's  pause,  opening  his  halMosed  eyes,  as 
a  shock  ran  through  the  ship,  making  her  quiver  in  every  timber.  She  had  rubbed  against 
her  foe. 

**  'They  've  hoarded  her,'  shouted  a  seaman,  dashing  down  the  hatchvray  and  running  alt, 
'  the  enemy  was  struck,'  and  at  the  same  instant  a  roar  of  cheers  was  heard  above  us,  rising 
over  all  the  din  of  battle. 

*«  •  Strock !'  said  the  dying  man,  his  glassy  eyes  gleaming  with  a  momentary  fhe  as  he  half 
raised  himself  upon  one  arm,  ^'struck— I — koow'd^we'ed  conquer— huzza  for  oM 
Marblehead — huz-z-a-a'— and  with  a  quick  ierk  he  fell  lifeless  npon  the  deck." 

<•  But  it  was  no  time  to  mourn  the  dead.  Inste^id  of  having  overcome  the  foe,  aa  the 
excited  fore-mast-man  had  conjectured,  our  attempt  to  board  which  had  called  forth  soch 
continuooa  huzzas,  had  been  frustrated  by  the  violence  of  the  swell,  and  we  were  still  at  the 
mercy  of  our  enemy,  who  was  pouring  in  from  his  forwsrd  guns  a  terrible  fire.  It  had  lieoQ 
but  a  moment  that  I  had  knelt  by  the  dying  tar,  yet  in  that  time  half  the  men  aroond  me 
had  been  driven  from  their  guns,  and  as  I  started  to  my  feet,  the  deck  beneath  me  was 
slippery  with  blood,  while  the  thick  smoke  from  the  cabin  polled  into  my  face,  and  I  became 
aware  of  the  dreadful  fact  that  the  fri^te  was  on  fire.  I  had  acarcely  time  to  advmnoe  a  step, 
before  lieutenant  Hammond  dashed  out  of  the  amoke.  Mack,  griined,  and  almost  choked, 
ahoutiHg, 

** '  Firemen  away— quick  there  and  folk>w  me,'  and  in  an  instant,  with  a  bucket  he 
disappeared  again  in  the  smoke. 

"AU  was  now  confusion.  The  boldest  quailed,  and  aome  ran  wildly  from  their 
guns.  A  landsman  beside  me,  harror-strock  with  affright,  started  from  his  station 
exclaiming, 

*•  *  The  magazine — the  magazine !' 

**  <  Stand  back,'  I  shouted  as  he  ruahed  past  me,  <  stand  bark  in  God's  name,*  and  as  be 
paused  irresolutely  I  added,  drawing  a  pistdl  from  my  belt,  '  1 11  shooi^aay  man  that  leaves 
his  gun — back  to  your  station,  back,'  and  he  slunk  to  it. 

'*  *  More  water,'  shouted  Hofiinan,  re-appearing  for  an  instant 

"  « Ay,  ay — pass  it  on.* 

**  I  know  not  how  far  the  panic  might  have  spread  with  a  leas  entlitiaiaFtio  crew,  llie 
danger  was  indeed  imminent,  as  the  timbers  were  dry,  and  the  fiamea  increased  with  fearfiil 
rapidity.  The  cabin  was  already  full  of  smoke,  hot,  solphurernis,  and  sofibcating.  It  was 
with  die  greatest  difficulty  the  firemen  maintained  their  stations,  for  the  enemy  still  kept 
up  his  alaughterinir  fire,  and  added  to  the  iotenaity  of  the  oonflsgrstion^  by  the  closeness  of 
his  explosions.  Tet  though  the  flames  still  spread,  threatening  if  not  speedily  suppressed  to 
blow  us  op,  scarce  a  man  flinched  from  his  gun.  They  only  worked  with  the  rapidity  of 
despair.  The  firemen  too  felt  that  all  hong  on  their  efforts,  and  despite  their  dangerously 
exposed  situation  acted  with  the  greatest  coolness.  Their  gigaiitic  exertions  were  at  la«t 
crowned  with  success,  and  the  joyful  intelligence  was  spread  through  the  ship  that  the  fire 
vras  not  only  extinguiahed,  but  that  the  most  dangerous  piece  of  the  enemy  had  been 
disabled.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  vessels  cea^  rubbing;  omr  sails  filled ;  we  shot 
once  more  ahead ;  and  then  re-parsed  down  the  enemy's  side. 

« *  Hurrah  the  day  's  oura,'  shouted  the  men,  *  pour  it  into  *em— conquer  or  sink — horrah 
for  old  Ironsides,  hurrah.' 

**  If  our  first  cannonade  had  been  nnremitted  this  was  terrific  Our  crew,  stimulated  by 
their  late  diaaster,  were  now  fired  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  From  man  to  man  and 
gnn  to  gun  the  excitement  ran,  arnl  while  each  cheered  the  other  on,  a  roar  burst  forth  from 
our  sides,  that  made  the  frigate  rrel  till  her  yaril  arms  almost  touched  the  water.  The  whole 
side  was  wrapped  in  fire,  and  our  cannon  belched  forth  roin  like  a  volcano.  It  was  a  terrific 
scene.  The  thick  smoke  at  intervals  hid  every  thing  from  the  sight ;  bqt  amid  the  roar  of 
the  gona,  the  craah  of  Umbeni,  and  the  shouU  of  oor  etew,  we  ooold  tell  by  the  wild,  and 
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awfal  fCTPtmt  of  the  foemeo,  how  tbo  woik  of  death  was  goiBg  on.  Oh !  hitterly  were  they 
•oflering  for  their  prematare  boaita.  Ever  and  anon,  however,  the  flamea  tKirat  through 
the  smoky  canopy,  flinging  their  mddy  glare  on  the  torn  hamper  and  shattered  hnll  of  onr 
foe,  and  lighting  op  the  blood-red  waters  beneath,  coTored  as  they  were  with  fragments 
of  spars,  and  strewed  with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  When  at  last  we  rolled  ahead  upon  a 
wave,  and  a  gnst  partially  swept  aside  the  murky  veil,  we  beheld  oor  late  gay  antagonist, 
wallowing  in  the  trough,  a  helpless  wreck,  her  guns  deserted,  her  masts  shot  away,  and  her 
hall  riddled  like  a  target  One  moment  oor  crew  paused,  gaied  silently  upon  it,  and  then, 
as  one  man,  they  burst  into  a  shout  which  rivalled  their  own  fire.  The  vaunfod  infidlibiltty 
of  the  red*cross  had  been  tested,  and  the  stars  of  the  despised  repnUic  had  proved  victorious. 
We  folt  that  it  would  ring  through  Europe  and  America,  and  form  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  was  no  nnmanly  ezulution  over  a  h\ka  foe,  but  the  deep,  fervent  gush 
of  patriotic  feeling.  Officers  and  all  joined  in  it  The  commodore  alone  was  silent  But 
when  his  lieutenants  went  up  to  congratulate  him  his  emotions  would  not  suffer  him  to  speak. 
It  was  an  instant  of  wild  excitement  and  unmitigated  joy.  If  I  live  till  eternity  I  shall  never 
forget  it 

**  We  soon  hauled  aboard  our  tacks,  ran  off  a  few  cable*s  length,  secured  oar  masts,  new 
rove  our  rigging,  and  after  an  hour's  labor  wore  round,  taking  up  a  raking  position,  to  force 
the  enemy  to  haul  down  the  flag,  which  he  still  kept  doggedly  flying  from  the  stump  of 
the  mixsen  mast.  No  sooner  was  our  intention  perceived  than  the  red  field  of  Bnton 
sank  humbled  to  the  deck.    Before  five  minutes  we  trod  the  deck  of  the  Guerriere. 

**  Wen  you  know  we  staid  t>y  her  that  night,  but  finding  her  too  mudi  riddled  to  carry  into 
port,  we  set  fire  to  her  the  next  day,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  she  blew  up.  With  our  prisoners  on 
board,  we  made  tail  for  Boston.  Do  you  believe  it  we  were  hardly  credited  when  we  first  told 
of  our  conquest  Men  stared  in  wonder  that  an  American  frigate,  which  a  few  months  before 
had  been  called  an  old,  worn  out  hoik,  should  actually  fight  and  overpower  one  of  the  finest 
ships  in  the  navy  of  his  Brittanie  Majesty ;  and  when  Uie  fact  was  no  longer  doubtftil,  the 
whole  nation  ran  into  the  ether  extreme,  became  frantic  with  exultation,  and  ahnost  worshipped 
us  as  something  little  short  of  gods.  Expresses  darted  from  town  to  city,  telegraphs  shot  the 
intelligence  from  post  to  post,  and  flt>m  one  end  of  the  nation  to  the  other  the  people  acted 
as  if  they  were  mad.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  did  not  produce  greater  rejoicings 
in  England,  than  did  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere  give  rise  to  in  America. 
We  were  feted,  congratulated,  and  thanked  from  Congress  down  to  the  corporation  of 
every  country  town ;  and  I  actually  met  a  man  on  the  White  Mountains,  who  asked  me  \S, 
in  our  next  cruise,  we  were  not  going  to  enter  Portsmouth  with  nothing  but  old  Ironsides, 
and  bum  the  whole  British  fleet  at  anchor.  And  now,  lads,  here  's  to  my  okl  commodore 
— Captain  Hull— whom  heaven  bless !  and  may  each  of  us  win  at  proud  a  name  as  his  T' 

PMhrfslgfcis.  Bepteabw  IStb,  1839. 
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I  WAvnxmEB  by  the  lone  sea-shore  at  eve; 

0*er  the  calm  ocean,  like  a  placid  lake. 

The  quiet  wave  came  rippling  ft-om  afar, 

(As  gentle  thoughts  withm  a  happy  breast,) 

And  scarcely  broke  upon  the  yellow  sands. 

Save  when  the  white  sail  of  a  passing  boat 

Hwept  noiseless  hy,  no  signs  ef  human  life 

Disturbed  serenity:  the  setting  sun 

Kissed  the  young  billows  on  the  horison*s  edge. 

Until  the  deep  grew  crimson ;  the  light  clouds 

Hov'ring  above,  like  virgin  witnesses. 

Blushed  at  the  act,  and  spread  the  rosy  tint 

Through  the  far  sky,  until  the  mantling  heaven 

Glowed  like  a  bride's  blush  after  love's  first  kiss.  H.  H. 


THE    DREAM    OF    LOVE. 


'*Let  fato  do  her  worst,  there  ire  moroents  of  joy, 

Bright  dreanif  of  the  pMt  which  she  cannot  dtttroy, 

Which  coase  in  the  night-time  of  sorrow  and  care, 

And  bring  back  the  featarea  which  joy  need  to  wear. 

Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  euch  memoriee  filled. 

Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled; 

Yoa  may  break,  yon  may  min  the  va^e  if  yon  will, 

But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  stilL"  MoomE. 

"  Claei.  Mat  wood  !  How  sad  yon  are.  Do  not  these  preparations  for  my  marriage — the 
prospects  of  happiness  which  are  before  me,  affard  you  pleasure  and  satiifaction  V 

These  words  were  addressed  by  Emmeline  May  wood  to  her  cousin  Clara,  as  they  sat  together 
inspecting  the  bridal  dresses,  which  bad  just  been  sent  home,  and  the  jewellery  outspread 
upon  the  table,  which  the  declined  bridegroom,  Roland  Lyndhnrst,  had  ^ent  for  Emmeline** 
inspection.  Clara  May  wood  was  a  humble  cousin  of  the  Lady  Emmeline^s;  her  father  had 
possessed  bet  the  younger  brother's  fortune,  and  by  an  imprudent  marriage,  and  the  frilore 
of  certain  speculations,  in  which  he  embarked  for  the  sake  of  his  adored  wifo  and  child,  his 
income  was  so  greatly  reduced  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  retire  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country,  where  he  lived  in  seclusion ;  the  fire  of  pure  love,  however,  irradiated  his  happy 
home ;  and,  reduced  though  they  were  in  fortune,  Edward  Maywood  and  his  Emily  knew  no 
care;  peace  and  love  dwelt  with  them  in  their  cottage,  and  the  years  of  their  lives  passed  oa 
like  an  unrufiled  stream,  in  the  rsdiance  of  a  summer's  sun.  Clara  Maywood  waa  the  delight 
of  their  lives ;  she  was  just  eighteen,  and  inherited  all  her  parent's  virtues.  Her  amiability  of 
heart  endeared  her  also  to  her  cousin,  Emmeline,  who  was  never  more  happy  than  when  shn 
had  Clara  with  her  up  in  town,  to  share  with  her  all  her  joys,  to  become  the  depository  of  all 
her  secrets,  her  confidential  adviser,  her  friend.  Emmeline  was  a  year  older  than  Claim 
Maywood;  but  the  quieter  and  more  reflecting  disposition  of  Clara  caused  her  to  be  mentally 
soperior  to  Emmeline,  who,  in  her  own  langbing,  romping,  madcap  way,  declared  that  aftie 
should  never  do  wrong,  having  such  a  wise  monitor  and  guide,  in  her  dear  cousin,  Claim. 

When  Roland  Lyndhurst  proposed  for  Emineline's  lund,  Clara  was  the  fiirst  to  whon 
the  eetret  was  revealed.  The  young  laughing  bMuty  made  a  jest  of  the  o&r,  declared  that 
she  was  yet  too  young  to  loose  her  liberty,  and  that  she  had  given  Lyndhurst  a  positive 
refusal.  The  cloud  that  had  hung  upon  the  brow  of  Clara  Maywood  while  her  conain  was 
describing  the  ardent  manner  in  which  the  lover  had  enforced  his  suit,  departed  when  her 
resolution  was  expressed,  and  a  amile  again  played  on  the  cheek  of  Clara.  She  loved  Roland 
Lyndhurst! 

All  other  secrets  were  entrusted  to  Emmeline ;  hvXthit  she  could  not  reveal;  she  dared  not 
hope  for  an  union  with  a  man  whose  condition  waa  so  far  above  her  own,  and  though  she 
could  not  check  the  passion  which  grew  in  her  heart,  yet  she  concealed  it  from  all  the  world. 
8be  had  once  thought  that  Lyndhnrst  loved  her,  and  for  the  moment  had  indulg^  in 
dreams  of  bliss ;  in  her  own  pure  mind  love  levelled  all  distinctions ;  to  her  it  seemed,  that 
where  true  love  existed,  (here  was  no  harrier  to  separate  the  peasant  from  the  princess ;  she 
ielt  that  were  she  possessed  of  the  world's  treasures,  and  he  whom  she  loved  was  of  humble 
condition,  she  would  not  scruple  to  make  him  the  sharer  of  her  fortunes.  Thus,  while  the 
hope  remained  that  Lyndhurst  loved  her  she  was  moft  happy ;  but  that  hope  soon  passed 
away,  the  bright  dreams  of  felicity  vanished,  she  found  that  she  was  mistaken,  that  she  had 
misinterpreted  his  sttentions,  his  looks,  his  words ;  but,  nevertheless,  like  the  rose-vase  of  the 
poet,  which  the  scent  of  the  bright  flowers  it  once  contained  will  cling  to  even  in  min.  the 
mind  and  heart  of  Clara  Maywood  was  full  of  the  recollection  of  the  bliss  they  had  indnlge4 
in,  and  the  memoiy  of  by-gone  hours  waa  cherished,  though  every  hope  was  lost.  ' 
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But  Clara  Majwood  had  not  misnnderatood  the  attentions  of  Roland  Lyndhorat,  who,  wh^ 
he  firet  taw  her,  fancied  that  be  had  never  l>eheld  anj  one  hnman  being  half  ao  beautiful ; 
and  if  there  wae  one  being  in  the  world  whom  he  could  pass  his  life  with  happily,  that  one 
was  Clara  Maywood.  But  conscious  that  an  alliance  with  one  so  humble  would  not  be 
countenanced  by  his  father.  Sir  Hugh  Lyndhurst,  he  was  guarded  in  his  conduct  toward 
Clara  before  company,  although  when  he  felt  that  be  was  unobserved,  he  was  unrestrained  in 
his  admiration,  and  constant  in  his  attentiens. 

Alas  I  that  two  young  and  gentle  beings  like  these,  capable  of  making  each  other  happy, 
of  realising  all  the  bright  dreams  of  earthly  felicity  which  the  glowing  mind  of  the  poet  con- 
ceives, should  be  compelled  to  live  apart,  and  mourn  in  solitude  over  blighted  hopes,  and 
prospects  of  peace  and  joy  all  vanished  and  gone.  But  such  is  the  history  of  life — such  is 
destiny.  Blighted  hope^  and  breaking  hearts  are  occurrences  of  every  day.  The  world  rolls 
on,  and  sighs  are  breathed,  teara  aie  shed,  hearts  are  broken  and  go  down  into  the  grave, 
and  yet  the  business  of  life  goes  on ;  and  the  creatures  of  the  world  go  through  their 
accnstomed  duties,  careless  and  inconsiderate,  without  one  thought  of  the  hopeless  and  the 
loet,  without  one  tear  to  the  memory  of  those  whose  hearts  could  not  bear  up  against  the 
weight  of  grief. 

^land  had  never  told  Clara  Maywood  that  he  loved  her.  But  why  need  love  he  told  by 
wor  u  !  He  had  never  said  that  he  loved  Clara  Maywood,  but  thousands  of  times  had  he  by 
his  Jeeds  and  his  looks  told  of  his  love,  and  more  emphatically  than  he  could  by  any  words. 
AVhat  need  of  words  in  love !  Is  there  not  a  language  in  the  eye  full  of  sweet  poetry  and 
the  music  that  is  divine  1  Could  the  tongue  express  half  what  the  look  reveals  1  Is  there 
not  a  language  in  the  pressure  of  the  hand — the  heaving  of  a  sigh  1  Are  there  not  a 
thousand  ways  in  which  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  the  fond  heart  may  be  told  more  forcibly 
than  words  can  convey  them  t  Indeed  there  are ;  and  by  such  looks,  by  such  actions,  did 
Koland  Lyndhurst  win  the  trusting  heart  of  Clara  Maywood,  and  yet  he  was  now  about  to 
marry  Emmeline. 

Clara  had  been  for  some  months  away  from  London ;  ahe  knew  how  deep  an  impression 
Lyndhuret  had  made  upon  her  heart,  and  she  strove  by  all  the  means  in  her  power  to  erase 
it ;  ahe  struggled  with  her  feelings,  and  strove  to  master  them ;  she  reasoned  with  herself, 
and  yet  love  still  retained  possesion  of  her  heart;  and  life  she  felt  was  not  worth  havings 
the  world  iiMlf  was  quite  a  blank— without  the  one  object  of  her  love.  She  knew  how  vain 
was  hope,  and  yet  she  still  encouisged  ho|ie;  she  could  not  forget  tbo  object  of  her  heart's 
adoration.  In  her  agony  she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  and  prayed  for  Heaven's 
assistance  in  her  struggle  of  reason  with  affection. 

She  had  been  six  months  absent  from  London,  when  Emmeline,  arrived  one  day,  suddenly, 
at  her  fnther*s  cottage,  and  declared  that  aa  Clara  had  refused  so  frequently  of  late  to  come  to 
town,  she  had  obtained  the  use  of  Mr.  May  wood's  traveUing  carriage  for  the  purpose  of  fetching 
her  to  assist  at  her  approaching  nuptials.  Her  father,  she  said,  had  entreated  her  to  make 
Mr.  Lyndhurst  happy,  and  Mr.  Lyndhurst  had  pressed  his  suit  with  so  much  fervor  that 
she  could  not  refuse ;  and  so,  to  please  her  dear  good  papa,  and  prevent  poor  dear  Mr. 
Lyndhurst  from  breaking  his  heart,  she  had  confented  to  become  Mrs.  Roland  Lyndhurst, 
with  the  honor  of  Ladyship  in  perspective,  at  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh. 

The  effect  of  this  intelligenco  upon  Clara  Maywood  niay  be  imagined.  While  Roland 
Lyndhurst  remained  single,  she  could  hear  his  name  pronounced  without  its  inflicting  any 
severe  pang ;  but  now  that  he  was  about  to  become  the  husband  of  another,  and  that  other 
her  so-loved  Emmeline,  she  felt  that  her  heart  was  breaking.  The  words  of  the  laughing  girl 
fell  like  a  bolt  of  ice  up«m  her  heart,  and  had  her  cousin  been  an  observer  of  human  nature, 
she  would  havejmmediately  discovered  that  the  announcement  had  thrown  Clara  Maywood 
into  a  state  of  agony  and  despair.  But  Clan  May  wood's  moral  courage  was  eqnal  to  the 
strength  of  her  love;  as  she  loved,  so  could  she  endure.  The  pang  her  cousin's  words  had 
inflicted  were  but  momentary ;  it  passed,  and  again  a  smile  was  seen  upon  the  poor  girl's 
cheek,  and  in  her  sweet  musical  tones  ahe  wished  Emmeline  joy. 

*<  Ah,  little  they  think,  who  delight  in  her  words. 
That  the  heart  of  the  maiden  is  breaking." 

The  tiannfer  by  Roland  of  h's  affections  from  Clara  to  Emmeline  may  require  explanation. 
It  was  not  love  far  Emmeline  that  indaced  him  to  seek  her  hand  in  marriage;  he  felt  that  his 
own  honor  would  be  a  security  for  his  bride's  hapfiineas,  but  his  heart  was  nnalterebly 
another'n,  and  that  other  was  one  whom  his  prood  hther  would  never  consent  that  he  ahould 
wed.    He  had  thrown  himself  at  the  feet  of  Sir  Hugh,  and  declared  hb  pasnon  for  Clara 
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Maywood ;  that  hit  happinesa,  nay,  indeed,  his  life  depended  upon  hia  onion  with  her.  His 
father  heard  him  with  calm  composure,  and  when  he  had  ceased  speaking,  coldiy  and 
emphatically  desired  him  to  take  notice  that  the  day  which  should  see  him  wedded  to  a  beg- 
gar's child  (for  so  he  called  Clara  Maywood,^  would  be  the  last  of  the  friendly  intercourse 
between  them.  **  Marry  her  if  you  please,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  **  and  live  upon  your  love,  unless 
her  father  has  something  more  substantial  to  furnish  your  home  with,  fer  not  one  shilling 
shall  you  in  such  case,  have  from  me." 

Sir  Hugh  had  frequently  urged  his  son  to  propose  to  Emmeline,  and  it  now  occurred  to  him 
that  fate  had  denied  him  the  blessing  of  Clara  Maywood's  love,  and  placed  an  insurmounta- 
ble barrier  to  their  nuptials,  and  with  all  the  magnanimity  of  true  love,  being  unwilling  to 
make  the  object  of  bis  affections  the  sharer  of  a  poor  and  humble  station,  he  resolved  upon 
proposing  for  the  hand  of  fimmeline.  Clara  Maywood  was  often  with  her  cousin ;  they  loved 
each  other  fondly — passionately ;  they  were  as  two  flowers  growing  upon  one  stem,  and  if  he 
married  Emmeline,  Clara  would  often  be  with  them;  he  should  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  seeing  her,  of  talking  with  her,  of  being  addressed  by  her  in  th^  terms  of  relationship,  of 
winning  her  sunny  smiles  ;  and  next  to  the  bliss  of  being  beloved  there  could  be  no  greater 
happiness  Aan  this.  Picturing  such  scenes  of  enjoyment,  he  projposed  to  Emmeline,  and 
was,  as  it  has  already  appeared,  rejected.  Still  he  pressed  his  suit ;  her  father's  entreaties 
were  of  more  effect,  and  eventually  Emmeline  Maywood,  who  had  associated  with  her  ideas 
of  matrimony  pictures  of  slavery  and  restraint,  consented  to  be  *Med  to  the  nuptial  altar.'* 

How  applicable  is  that  word  **  led,"  to  many  of  the  marriages  that  take  place  in  the  world ! 
The  bride  is  <*  led,"  to  the  altar;  she  goes  not  up  to  it  rejoicingly ;  she  is  *<  led,"  her  heart 
is  fSur  away  from  the  scene,  and  the  actors  in  it,  but  **  circumstances"  having  demanded  the 
sacrifice,  and  being  "  led"  to  the  altar,  she  gives  her  cold  hand  to  one  who  can  never  posseas 
her  love. 

As  we  have  said,  Emmeline  Maywood  came  down  to  Woodbum  Cottage,  in  the  fiunily's 
travelling  carriage,  and  despite  the  entreaties  of  Clara  to  be  allowed  to  remain  with  her  father, 
compeU^  her  the  next  day  to  quit  the  cottage,  and  proceed  with  her  to  London,  te  assist  in 
the  preparations  for  the  marriage. 

**  I  shall  want  some  one  to  comfort  me !"  exclaimed  Emmeline,  with  an  expression  of  much 
seriousness,  **  for  marriage  is  a  formidable  thing." 

«  Not  when  you  love,  surely  1"  replied  Clara,  enquiringly. 

**  Love  1     O,  yes,  I  dare  say  !"  was  the  rejoinder  odhejiancde, 

Clara  gazed  at  her  cousin  for  a  moment,  and  then,  after  a  struggle  with  her  heart,  she 
murmured — "  You  surely  love  Mr.  Lyndburst  t" 

•*  Why,  as  to  that,  my  dear  coz.  the  fact  is,  I  hardly  know  whether  I  do  or  not.  I  have 
never  yet  asked  myself  the  question." 

"  And  yet  you  will  marrj  him." 

**  To  be  f ure  I  will.  He  is  a  dear  good  tempered  man,  and  will  no  doubt  make  an 
excellent  husband,  therefore  I  shall  love  him  as  a  matter  of  course,"  and  then  she  began  to 
warble  an  air  from  a  new  opera  that  had  just  come  out,  treating  the  matter  of  love  and 
marriage  as  a  thing  of  very  slight  importance.  And  this  gay,  good  and  thoughtless  creature 
was  the  rival  of  warm,  affectionate,  devoted  Clara  Maywood,  and  the  destined  bride  of  him 
whom  that  Clara  Maywood  love  with  all  tbe  wild  intensity  of  first  love.  The  courage  of  the 
latter  did  not  forsake  her ;  she  was  unfortunate— she  knew  it— but  it  was  plain  to  her  that 
Roland  Lyndhurst  loved  Emmeline,  and  she  inwardly  determined  to  devote  herself  to  their 
happiness.    Now  she  felt  that. 


-Love  was  given. 


Encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  that  end 
For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven 
That  self  might  be  annulled  her  bondage  prove 
The  fetters  of  a  dream  opposed  to  love." 

I 
Clara  and  Emmeline  bad  been  two  days  in  London  when  the  eonversation  occurred  with 
which  we  commenced  our  story.  The  latter  had  observed  the  gloom  occasionally  upon  the 
countenance  of  her  cousin,  but  attributed  it  to  thoughts  of  the  declining  heatUi  oi  her  worthy 
parent.  The  words  of  Emmeline  were  sufficient,  hov^ever,  to  chase  away  the  clouds  from 
die  bright  face  of  Clara,  who  taking  up  one  of  the  bridal  dresses,  discoursed  of  it  laughingly 
in  terms  of  praise.  Clara  had  not  seen  Lyndhurst  since  her  return,  and  though  she  felt 
eoBvincid  ttiat  her  ^»irtt  would  bear  her  up,  and  that  she  woold  not  betray  the  least  emotioa 
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at  meeting  him,  yet  she  was  anxtoof  to  delay  it  w  long  at  she  could ;  and  being  aware  that 
he  was  at  that  moment  in  the  house  playing  at  chess  with  Mr.  May  wood,  and  expecting  that 
he  would  very  shortly  make  his  way  to  the  drawing-room,  she  arose  with  the  intention  of 
passing  the  enening  in  the  boudoir,  observing  to  EmmeHne,  with  a  forced  smile  and  an  air  of 
gaiety,  "  Lovers,  dear  Emmeline,  are  happiest  when  alone,"  and  quitted  the  room. 

Having  occasion  to  pass  through  one  of  the  8mall<*r  drawing-rooms,  she  was  startled  as  she 
opened  the  door  by  observing  Lyndhurst  alone — and  asleep.  It  seemed  that  Mr.  Maywood 
had  been  called  away  from  the  game,  and  Lyndhurst  having  taken  up  a  book  had  iallen 
•sleep  over  it  Clara  Maywood  hesitated  whether  to  advance  or  return;  but  perceiving  that 
Roland  was  fast  asleep,  she  proceeded  with  noiseless  footsteps  along  the  room.  As  she  passed 
the  chair  on  which  the  loved  one  est,  her  heart  beat  violently — her  brain  was  on  fire — all  her 
old  hopes  revived — a  flood  of  wild  ideas  rushed  upon  her,  she  was  rivetted  to  the  spot — and 
there  she  stood  gazing  upon  the  only  being  in  the  world  that  could  make  her  happy ! 

0*er  him  she  leant  enamored,  and  her  sigh 

Breathed  near  and  nearer  to  his  silent  mouth. 

Wafting  around  sweet  odors  of  the  south. 

So  in  her  spiritual  divinity 

Young  Psyche  stood,  the  sleeping  Eros  by. 

Did  her  locks  touch  his  cheek  ! — or  did  he  feel 

Her  breath  like  music  o'er  his  spirits  steall 

I  know  not — but  the  spell  of  sleep  was  broke ; — 

He  started — faintly  murmured — and  awoke, 

He  woke  as  Moslems  wake  from  death,  to  see 

The  Houris  of  their  heaven ;  and  reverently 

He  looked  the  transport  of  his  soul's  amaze; — 

And  their  eyes  met! — the  deep— deep  love  supprest 

For  years,  and  treasured  in  each  secret  breast 

Wakened  and  glowed  and  ''entered  in  their  gaze. 

*<Dear,  dear  Miss  Maywood,"  exclaimed  Lyndhurst,  gazing  with  feelings  of  extreme 
delight  upon  the  beautiful  and  trembling  creature  before  him.  "  What  apologies  are  due  for 
sleeping  in  a  house  which  you  and  your  charming  cousin  inhabit," 

**  'T  is  I,  sir,  that  should  apologize,"  murmured  Clara,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  said, 
''for  disturbing  you,"  and  she  was  passing  from  the  room — 

«Nay,"  continued  Lj^ndhurst,  "do  not  fly  from  me — " 

Clara  paused.  The  lover  was  now  not  less  embarrassed.  He  had  detained  her,  but  for 
what  purpose  ?  He  quickly  recovered  his  self-possession,  however,  and  gaily  said,  "  May  I 
have  the  honor  of  accompanying  you  te  the  drawing-room  !" 

He  extended  his  arm,  and  Clara  almost  mechanically  accepted  it,  and  they  immediately 
joined  Emmeline.  The  embarrassment  of  Clara  was  not  unobserved  by  Lyndhurst ;  as  she 
leant  upon  his  arm  he  felt  that  she  trembled  violently — could  it  lie  Uiat  he  had  inspired  a 
passion  in  her  heart  1  No,  he  would  not  encourage  the  idea.  The  evening  passed,  and 
Clara  Maywood  felt  rdieved  when  Lyndhurst  was  gone,  and  that  she  could  return  to  rest, 
and  give  vent  to  her  agony  in  tmrs. 

The  marriage  of  Emmeline  was  now  obli^  to  be  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Lyndhurst's  aunt,  who  had  bequeathed  to  him  (he  whole  of  her  ez tensive  property.  Now 
he  was  rendered  independent  of  his  father;  but  wealth  had  come  too  late— he  could  not  now 
break  off  the  match  with  Emmeline — he  could  not  now  offer  his  hand  to  the  only  object  of 
his  love.  The  health  of  Clara  Maywood  was  evidently  declining;  her  exertions  to  conceal 
her  love  had  made  such  inroads  upon  her  constitution,  that  Mr.  Maywood  thought  it 
necessary  to  send  for  the  family  physician.  He  came  and  prescribed  for  the  invalid ;  but 
**  who  can  administer  to  a  mind  diseased  1"  With  each  day  Clara  grew  weaker  and  weaker; 
for  every  day  brought  the  wedding-day  of  Emmeline  nearer.  The  latter  was  sitting  up  one 
night  long  after  the  family  had  retired  to  rest,  attentively  perusing  a  letter  from  Roland,  and 
wondering  what  love  could  possibly  be,  and  that  she  had  not  yet  become  inspired  with  any- 
thmg  like  the  passion.  She  had  consigned  the  packet  of  inUeta  deux  to  her  casket  again 
with  the  old  exclamation,  **  Well,  I  suppose  I  shall  become  enlightened  in  time,"  when  she 
was  startled  by  seeing  her  room  door  opened  very  gently.  8he  was  about  to  raise  an  alarm, 
when,  with  noiseless  footsteps,  Clara  entered  her  chamber  in  her  night  attire,  and  from  her 
looks  and  manner  it  was  evident  that  she  was  still  sleeping.    Emmeline  shuddered  at  the 
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sight  of  her  poor  cousin  in  •  state  of  somnambnlism ;  but  fesred  to  awake  her  leit  it  miglu 
lead  to  fatal  consequences.  She  therefore  retired  soflly  to  a  comer  of  the  chamber,  white 
Clara  passed  to  the  bedside,  when  falling  upon  her  knees,  she  clasped  her  hands  together,  in 
an  attitude  of  supplication,  and  exclaimed,  **  I  have  kept  my  secret  quite  conoealed->gruiC 
me  strength  still  to  keep  it.  Let  not  my  heart's  thoughts  be  read  on  my  face.  It  was  wrong 
for  me  to  encourage  hopes  of  one  above  me — and  I  am  justly  punished ;  but  I  do  pray  for  hia 
happiness,  and  my  dear  Emmeline's — may  he  be  good  to  her,  and  may  she  resJize  all  tbat 
pure  undying  felicity  which  I  had  dared  to  hope  for."  Then  rising  from  her  kneeling 
posture  she  stepped  into  Emmeline's  bed,  and  in  a  moment  was  at  rest  Her  cousin  scarcely 
knew  how  to  act— she  had  become  possessed  of  the  secret  of  Clara  Maywood's  love  for 
Lyndhurst^and  the  self-denying  fidelity  of  her  poor  cousin  affected  her  to  tears.  AH  her 
thoughts  of  marriage  Tanished  in  an  instant.  Some  of  the  dresses  prepared  for  her  bridal 
were  lying  about  the  room.  **  Ah  I"  sighed  Emmeline,  *<  these  are  Clara  May  wood's  now  V 
And  then  she  resolved  upon  creeping  in  by  the  side  of  her  cousin,  and  speakiag  comfit  and 
peace  to  her  broken  spirit,  in  the  morning,  when  they  should  awake. 

The  curtains  were  closed  around  the  bed,  so  that  the  light  of  day  fell  not  upon  the  foeeaof 
the  two  cousins,  when  Clara  Maywood  confessed  all  the  secret  of  her  heart  to  the  generou 
Emmeline.  There  were  tears  shed — many  tears — Clara  Maywood  hid  her  face  in  her 
coQsin's  bosom^  and  that  cousin  twined  her  arms  fondly  round  her,  and  became  to  her  as  an 
angel  of  peace. 

Emmeline  did  not  marry  Roland  Lyndhurst.  On  the  day  after  the  eventful  n|g^  above 
described,  when  the  love  dream  of  Clara  Maywood  caused  her  secret  to  become  known  to  the 
Jiancdtf  the  latter  and  Roland  were  closetted  together  for  half  an  hour.  Then  Mr.  Maywood 
was  sent  for;  and  shortly  afterward  Emmeline  with  the  step  of  a  bounding  fawn  passed  into 
Clara  May  wood's  chamber.  And  it  was  not  more  than  a  month  after  that  day  when  a  bridal 
party  set  out  from  Mr.  May  wood's.  But  Emmelin*  was  the  bridemaid  only — the  bride  wae 
Clara  Maywood. 

Roland  Lyndhurst  lost  his  iather^s  friendship  for  awhile ;  but  he  obtained  the  object  of  hie 
heart's  adoration. 


STARLIGHT    HOURS. 


A  SSmXVABE* 


Oh  I  Maiden,  come,  thine  eyes  of  blue. 

So  like  the  heavens  in  color  and  light, 
Have  won  my  thoughts  from  Heaven  to  you. 
And  lighted  my  heart  with  their  lustre 
bright 
Dearest,  come,  the  sun's  at  rest, 

And  the  stars  so  bright  are  vigil  keeping ; 
'T  is  only  you  can  make  me  blest, 
And  midsununer  night  is  no  time   for 
sleeping. 
The  wild  ro«a  dingle,  though  ck>thed  with 
flowers. 
Is  lonesome  and  sorrowing  for  its  Queen ; 
And  elfin  iays  in  their  tiny  bowers, 
Sigh  sad  because  thou  art  not  seen. 
Then  come,  dearest  come,  *ere  the  moon 
shall  rise 


To  rival  the  light  of  thv  eyes ; 
Ere  lephyrs  shall  breathe,  oVr  mou 


mountain  and 


To  rival  thy  lighter  sighs. 


I>earest,  come !  the  night  flowers  < 

Best  to  be  trodden  by  gossamer  feet; 
And  die  in  youth  whilst  dew  drops  seem 
Team  freshly  shed  for  them,  balmy  end 
sweet. 
Come,  dearest,  come,  dewy  pcaile  are  h«9B, 
And   flowers   unplocked    for    thee    eie 
waiting ; 
Come,  ere  the  morning's  gleams  appear. 

And  rest  thy  head  on  my  besom  beatinf  . 
With  daines  bright  I  'U  bind  thy  treasee 
And  mix  with  the  lily  the  bright  hhw 
bdl. 
And  I  'U  kiss  thy  red  lip  at  Uie  momenl  it 


Thine  only  oompeer,  the  sweet  roae  of  the 
delL 
Come,  come,  to  my  arms  my  dear; 
Come,  come,  my  lone  heart  to  cheer; 
Come,  come,  'ere  the  moon  shall  arise. 
To  rival  the  light  of  thy  Instrons  eyes. 
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Bsnre  oaoe  perandied  of  die  daiiM  of  moiic,  thoro  need  be  no  ttfonger  mdacement  to 
He  cnlttretioQ  ofiered  then  to  know  ilt  influence:— it  has  channe  for  ell  creetion;  nen  and 
beeet  ere  elike  oreipowered  by  its  ettrsctione.  The  gey,  the  iprightly,  the  dull  and 
■mlancholy,  old  end  jooof  ,  are  es  well  ita  edniirer%  at  alee  the  woiih^peieof  ita  power. 

What  b  mnsic!— e  eoft  promethean  flam^ 

Kindled  by  airy  ipirita,  at  their  ferme 

Tooeh'd  the  neUow*tinte  of  moonlight,  ceet  on 

Green  ewaid  benke,  and  rippling  atreame  of  laby  bowera: 

Fan'd  by  atraphic  breewe,  taking  riae 

From  eylvan  groves,  where  Moaee  oft  attend. 

To  toiie  thek  ahrer  ehoids. 


Muki  has  ever  been  a  dispeoeer  of  the  most  pleesiBg  emotione  In  the  haman  breeat,  and 
coneeqocntly,  beeenee  of  ita  eoft  dominion  over  man,  it  haa  been  introdoeed  faito  the 
meet  solemn,  aa  well  as  the  most  joyous,  and  patriotic  ceremonies.  At  the  creetion,  the  world 
was  nsheTcd  into  existence  by  mneic ;  we  are  told  that  **  the  morning  stara  sang  together, 
aad  tbat  the  eons  of  Ood  shonted  for  joy."  The  earth  caaght  np  the  joyons  strain,  her  hille 
and  valleys  re-echoed  them,  while  from  the  groves  of  paradise  a  thousand  warbling  voicee 
eeoeoded,  until  the  earth,  the  see,  the  air  were  alive  with  symphony,  and  the  conrts  of 
heaven  rang  with  the  swellings  of  the  joyfol  ehoros.— The  earA  will  be  herelded  out  of 
ean^ence  by  mvsic;  we  are  told  that  **the  Trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  eerth  pees  away." 
-«-When  Nebu^adnetaar  dedicated  his  golden  image  on  the  plain  of  Dura,  at  the  aound 
of  the  eemct,  flute,  harp,  sackbnt,  peallery,  dulcimer  and  all  kinde  of  music,  all  the  hoets  of 
Bdbrlon  foil  down  before  the  image  which  Nebnehadnener  the  king  had  set  upw-*-Clendtue 
Bnehenen  Mdtee  an  impressive  scene  thet  he  witneesed  in  India  $— a  multitude  which  no 
man  oeuld  nuniher,  etrelehing  from  hill  te  hill  aa  for  as  the  eye  could  reedi,  until  their  forme 
were  loet  in  the  distance,  as  if  it  had  been  a  vast  panorama  of  all  India's  inhabitants, 
bowed  themselves  to  the  eeith,  aa  the  sounds  of  a  dull  monotonous  instrument  #ere  carried 
snray  on  the  air,  that  preceded  the  rolKng  forth  of  Jeggeraneot.— >The  influence  of  music  on 
individuals  is  no  lees  striking;  there  appears  to  be  imptonted  m  most  men,  an  innate  love  for 
it,  and  a  universal  desire  to  associate  it  vrith  rational  enjojrment  The  andenta  attached 
much  importance  to  it ;  hence  it  vras  said  of  the  Syrens,  to  whom  Egyptian  Mythology  bad 
attributed  excellence,  that  they  were  able  to  allure  travellers  outof  tli^r  way,  to  devour  them, 
by  the  sweetness  and  charms  of  their  music  When  we  chance  to  meet  with  an  individual 
who  regarda  musie  with  indiflerence,  and  avows  that  it  has  no  attractions  for  him,  we 
ere  apt  to  conclude,  and  perhaps  rightly  so  too,  that  according  to  phrenology,  bis  cranium,  or 
aeeordfaig  to  physiology,  his  breast  piesents  an  unenviable  vM,  and  that  in  such  an  one,  the 
warm  tempenment,  as  ardent  love  and  friendship,  has  never  held  a  place.  Shakspeare  says 
efsueh, 

''The  man  who  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  moved  by  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils; 
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The  motions  of  his  spirit  tre  doll  as  night. 
And  his  affections  dark^s  Erebus. 
Let  no  such  man  be  tnisted." 

While  on  the  other  l^and,  the  passionate  loTer  of  mnsic  b  generally  found  cheerfal,  generooe» 
ardent  in  attachments,  and  a  sincere  friend;  for  the  power  which  urges  to  its  pursaii 
naturally  brings  about  such  a  result. 

i  have  heard  of  the  influence  of  music  proving  stronger  in  reclaiming  a  wanderer,  than  all 
the  ties  of  kindred  and  country.  It  was  a  young  Scotchman,  who,  in  eonse<]penoe  of  aooae 
domestic  misfortunes  had  left  his  home  and  gone  to  India;  he  was  there  visited  by  • 
follow  countrymen  in  the  employ  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  frequently,  and  lealoQalj 
urged  him  to  return,  but  without  effiict;^he  reminded  him  of  his  aged  mother,  whose 
heart  he  had  almost  broken  by  his  absence;  his  sisters;  and  friends  in  whose  society  hm 
formerly  delighted,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;-^at  length  he  took  him  out  to  a  part  of  the 
country  that  much  resembled  his  own  native  highlands,  and  there,  he  sang  to  him  thai 
favorite  ballad  **  Lochaber,"  which  touches  the  boeom  of  the  Scotchman  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;— his  heart  melted--the  penitential  tear  roiled  down  his  cheek — and  he  determined  to 
return. 

The  Winnebago  Indians,  although  still  preserving  the  rude  traits  of  savage  Itfo,  appear 
to  be  fully  aware  of  the  boundless  charms  of  music: — the  young  men  commit  their 
W£iGHTiB8T  XATTBR  to  its  chsrge,  and  frequentiy  decide  jlv  ixpoetuit  issus  wholly 
upon  its  favorable  or  unfavorable  reception. — We  are  informed  by  those  acquainted  with 
their  customs,  that  a  musical  reed  is  commonly  used  by  the  love  sick  young  men  to  win  the 
affections  of  a  favorite  sqoaw ;  that  they  sit  for  hours  together  without  passing  a  word, 
save  the  musical  note  of  the  reed,  and  that  numerous  couples  have  been  (in  the  bmguage  of 
the  Law)  **  sealed  and  delivered,"  with  scarcely  any  other  prelimiBary  courtship.— ^In  the 
social  walks  of  life  there  are  few  graces  so  attractive  as  music,  and  those  who  have  takeo 
pains  properly  to  cultivate  a  musical  talent,  are  eminentiy  calculated  to  shine  at  the  private 
assembly;  to  cast  away  that  dulness  which  so  frequentiy  reigns  in  its  absence,  and  to 
pour  delight  on  the  entertainments  of  an  evening.  The  company  of  such  a  one  wiU  be 
courted  by  the  refined  and  intelligent,  and  the  accomplishment  itself,  will  prove  a  putpott 
into  the  higher  circles  of  society ^ — ^To  the  female  character  it  adds  a  lustre,  and  attiaetioBa 
which  are  irresistible;  a  lustre  more  effulgent  than  all  others  in  the  routine  of  fonaJe 
accomplishments.  It  wins  for  her  respect  and  admiration ;  Aimishes  the  happy  pewer  of 
softening  the  sterner  affections  of  the  other  sex,  and,  when  added  to  beauty  and  inteUifeace^ 
of  leading  them  captive  at  will. 

It  has  frequentiy  been  regretted,  that  so  little  psins  Is  taken  by  young  ladies  to  provide 
themselves  with  rational  and  substantial  accomplishments.  Among  the  many  who  are 
thrown  upon  the  world  to  become  the  architects  of  th^r  own  fortunes,  it  is  surprising  that  so 
few  are  alive  to  their  own  interests  in  this  particular;  it  eertainly  must  arise  frooa  e 
misunderstanding  of  its  importance.  It  is  universally  true  that  this  country  furnishes  greater 
inducements,  and  facilities  for  self-improvement,  than  any  other;  and  while  it  is  •  weD 
known  fact  that  the  greatest  men  of  whom  she  has  reason  to  boast,  both  as  statesmen,  end 
those  who  have  ranked  at  the  head  of  science,  and  the  professions,  were  either  self-taoght,  or 
forced  to  stem  the  adverse  current  of  fortune  and  power  in  their  asoant:— it  should  be 
just  as  well  known,  that  there  are  heights  of  honorable  and  enviable  fome,  equally  attainable 
by  the  other  sex,  which  when  attained,  place  them,  in  point  of  real  worth,  as  infinitely  above 
those  who  have  beauty,  or  fortune  only  to  recommend  them ;  as  is  the  man  whose  life  ia 
spent  in  adding  riches  to  the  education  and  literature  of  his  country,  for  above  him,  wheee 
life  is  spent  in  a  penurious  accumulation  of  cents  and  farthings.  If  here  and  theie  one  coold 
be  found  courageous  enough  to  resist  the  calls  of  foshion,  and  fkom  the  time  usu^y  devoted 
to  flirtation,  steal  an  occasional  hour,  and  devote  it  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  we 
might  expect  to  see  many  more  placed  beside  Sigoumey,  Stockton,  Waterman,  aad 
the  host  of  talented  ladies  who  have  contributed  to  embelliiii  the  taste  and  literature  of 
their  country,  and  eslabltsbed  for  themselves  a  lofly  and  imperishable  fome.  The  pathway 
is  open  to  all,  and  one  would  think  that  the  respect,  the  admiration,  and  the  reward  (to  aay 
nothing  of  the  self  delight)  awaiting  snch,  would  fire  the  ambition  of  a  greater  number.  A 
young  lady  who  spends  her  leisure  moments  in  the  walks  of  literature,  plucking  its  sweets 
and  flowers,  pays  a  doe  regard  to  the  claims  of  music,  and  like  a  Sherwood,  sips  her 
eloquence  from  the  pure  fountains  of  religion,  is  the  most  perfect  of  terrestial  beings.  No 
wonder  that  young  men  desirous  of  refinement,  should  be  directed  to  seek  such  company^ 
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for  there  he  aoqairee  a  juit  conception  of  ttete,  hie  mtnneciend  hie  inteUeet  become  poluhed, 
in  short,  he  b  made  a  new  creature. 

It  has  ever  been  true,  that  a  female  adorned  with  a  liberal  share  of  the  accomplishments 
proper  for  her  sex,  among  wliich  music  occupies  a  conspicuous  place,  is  universally  admired, 
and  highly  esteemed,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  sensible  men  possesses  more  merit  than 
though  she  bore  on  her  shoulders  the  riches  of  Peru. — We  read  that  the  women  of  Athens 
were  sealoos  to  render  themselves  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  studied  those  things 
which  were  calculated  to  give  them  superiority ;  the  consequence  was,  their  company  was 
eagerly  sought  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  age.  Socrates  and  Perides,  used 
frequently  to  visit  the  house  of  Aspasia,  who  was  an  accomplished  woman,  and  they  have 
publicly  declared,  that  from  her  they  received  delicacy  of  taste  and  expression. 

In  the  limits  of  a  short  essay  it  would  be  impossible  even  to  hint  at  the  influence  of  music, 
M  developed  hi  the  various  ramifications  of  society,  as  also  in  uncivilised  life :— It  is  our 
place  to  speak  of  its  cultivation. 

It  has  been  io  frequently  asserted  without  contradiction,  that  it  has  almost  resolved  itself 
into  a  maxinif  "  that  true  musical  inclination  never  can  be  universal." — It  is  as  true  perhaps, 
that  fashion  may  be  universal,  and  that  music  may  become  univerial  by  force  of  fashion : — 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  fashion  has  introduced  so  little  good  music  into  society. 
It  has  said  <<Let  there  be  music  in  Society  ."—But  what  sort  of  music?— Is  there  any 
•election  made  ?— No. — ••  Any  sort!"— only  let  every  fiunily  that  can  aflbrd  it  have  a  piano, 
•nd  hire  a  master,  and  then  make  what  you  please  of  it  And  indeed  we  have  of  late  become 
•  most  wonderfblly  musical  people.— It  is  eminently  true  in  this  country,  that  a  man*s  wits 
mn  ofken  as  good  a  stock  in  trade  as  bis  money ;  nor  can  there  be  a  more  lucrative  field  for 
Mch  speculation,  than  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  day;  these  follow  each  other  in  rapid 
•oocession,  and  attach  themselves  to  every  pursuit,  whether  noble  or  ignoble,  nseftil  or 
pernicious. 

No  wonder  then  that  music,  the  most  accessible,  the  most  universally  pleasing  and 
ornamental  of  the  fine  arts,  should  have  felt  the  influence  of  that  domineering  and  capricious 


It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  there  are  as  many  piano  fortes,  and  as  many  teachers  of 
mnsie  in  Philadelphia  alone,  as  in  half  the  capitals  of  Europe  put  together !  and  yet,  so 
for  as  social  music  is  concerned,  there  is  not  half  as  much  good  music  to  be  met  with  here,  as 
in  any  one  of  them.  This  at  a  glance  may  appear  strange,  and  yet  it  is  most  easy  of 
eohition ;  the  cause  is  apparent — Many  of  our  music  masters  know  little  or  nothing  about 
music;  but  since  foshion  has  introduced  the  piano  into  every  family  of  note  in  the 
metropoKs,  the  demand  for  masters  is  proportionably  great;  and  we  all  know,  that  when 
there  is  an  increased  demand  for  any  marketable  commodity,  those  of  an  inferior  value  pass 
off  at  a  high  price :— just  so  with  music  masters  when  they  are  in  demand.  Any  man  who 
can  play  a  concerto  of  Handel,  or  accompany  a  song  without  much  blundering,  sets  up  in 
bnsinees  as  a  teacher  of  music  Of  course  he  cannot  teach  more  than  he  knows,  and 
therefore  pupils  of  talent  fare  no  better  than  those  who  have  none.  Real  talent  remains 
boried  because  it  has  no  opportunity  of  developing  itself.  Thus  they  blunder  on  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils  alike  inveloped  in  a  cloud  of  happy  ignorance. 
All  such  teachers,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  interested  in  crying  down  the  higher  claFs  of 
composers,  because  their  compositions  are  beyond  the  scope  of  his  acquirements.  They 
•re  as  far  from  comprehending  Handel,  as  far  from  appreciating  his  greatest  beauties,  as  they 
•re  from  possessing  any  knowledge  of  his  groat  euocessors. — There  is  a  test,  which,  though 
perfectly  fair  and  equitable  in  itself,  would  deprive  half  the  music  masters  in  America  of  the 
means  of  imposing  on  the  public  If  every  fomily  engaging  a  teacher  were  to  require  of  him, 
••  a  proof  of  his  qualification,  to  play  with  correctness  and  taste,  any  one,  out  of  that  class  of 
eompoaitiens  which  he  proposes  to  make  the  subject  of  his  instructions,  such  a  test 
would  soon  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chalf,  and  we  should  then  discover  who  vrere  qualified 
teachers,  uid  who  quacks.  It  is  preposterous  to  say  that  any  man  is  capable  of  teaching 
with  eflfisct,  either  vocal  or  instrumental  mu«ic  who  cannot  illustrate  his  lessons  by  example, 
••  well  as  precept  In  music  it  is  eminently  true,  that  example  b  better  than  precept ;  and  I 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  every  pupil  of  talent  will  derive  more  benefit  from  hearing 
his  piece  correctly  performed  three  or  four  times,  than  from  thrice  as  much  dry  instruction  in 
the  mechanical  and  theoretical  part  of  it  Although  it  would  be  silly  to  deny  the  necessity  of 
precept,  yet  without  constant  and  correct  practice,  it  must  remain  a  dead  letter.  It  is 
^  constant  practice  only  that  makes  a  perfect  musician. 

Success  in  music  depends  much  upon  the  taste  exhibited  in  the  selection  of  pieces. 
Eminent  teachers  direct  us  to  begin  by  enlarging  our  acquaintance  with  both  ancient  and 
medem  composers;— the  host  of  trash  in  the  shape  of  music,  contiBually  imued  by  interested 
16* 
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ignoramases,  must  be  thrown  aside,  and  the  pupil  must  go  directly  to  the  foantaia  bead 
of  elegant  and  acientific  harmony.  This  can  never  be  acquired  at  the  hands  of  an 
incompetent  teacher,  or  even  at  the  hands  of  one  of  those  foreign  adventurers,  who  in  their 
own  country  were  unable  to  obtain  patronage,  having  no  merit,  but  who  come  here  as  pro- 
fessors of  the  piano  forte  and  mu^ic,  from  Paris,  or  London,  or  nobody  knows  where.  Most 
foreign  teachers  soon  become  aware  of  that  sad  propensity,  which  too  many  Americans 
have,  for  encouraging  foreign  mendicants  in  preference  to  their  own  native  talent,  and  they 
&il  not  to  take  abundant  advantage  of  it:  they  make  the  highest  pretensions  to  scientific 
knowledge  at  the  outset,  and  astonish  the  natives  by  sending  out  a  race  of  musical  harlequins 
and  rope  dancers,  whose  feats  may  be  surprising  but  their  music  not  worth  a  farthing. 
For  this  they  invariably  receive  an  exorbitant  compensation,  and  in  a  few  years  are  enabled 
to  return  to  their  native  land  in  independence,  and  there  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  at  brother 
Jonathan's  credulity. 

There  is  another  evil  arising  out  of  the  ^  fashion  ibr  music,"  which  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  deterioration  of  our  musical  taste,  and  that  is,  the  overflow  of  piltry 
productions,  to  the  exclusion  of  good  music  For  as  every  one  that  can,  will  have  a  piano, 
and  as  very  few  proceed  beyond  the  first  elements  of  the  art,  they  must  have  music  adapted 
to  the  sphere  of  their  acquirements.  Hence  the  vast  inundation  of  new  ballads,  songs, 
canzonetts,  glees,  catches,  rondos,  in  the  majority  of  which  insipidity,  eoarsenesi^  and 
vulgarity,  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  for  the  mastery.  These  productions  are  disseminated 
with  wonderful  rapidity  all  over  the  country,  and  so  well  are  our  publishers  aware  of  this 
base  craving,  that  I  much  question  whether  they  would  not  give  more  for  some  paltry  catch» 
glee,  madrigal,  or  love  song,  than  for  a  more  scientific,  or  meritorious  composition. 

FhiladdpMa,  BeiMember.  1830. 


THE    ANCIENT    OAK    TREE. 


Lit  the  trees  of  the  garden  still  bloom  in  their  pride. 
And  shed  all  their  fragrance  around  them  so  wide; 
Let  the  drooping  laburnum  in  clusters  of  gold. 
And  the  sweet-scented  lilac,  their  flow'rets  unfoM; — 
T  despise  not  their  beauties,  but  rather  five  me 
The  pride  of  the  forest— the  Ancient  Oak  Tree ! 


Oh !  still  let  the  jessamine  twine  round  each  bower, 
And  the  sweet  honeysuckle  display  its  bright  flower-^ 
The  flowers  of  the  garden  must  all  &de  away. 
But  the  proud  oak  survives  them  for  many  a  day-* 
Then  sooner  than  flowers  that  are  Aiding,  give  me 
The  king  of  the  forest— the  Ancient  Oak  Tree  I 


Some  boast  of  the  laurel,  for  heroes  to  twine ; 

The  myrtle — the  cypress — in  Poesy  shine; 

But  the  oak  so  majestic  a  firm  grandeur  knows. 

Unheeding  tbe  tempest,  though  strongly  it  blows,— 

Then  still  of  all  trees  of  the  forest,  give  me 

Their  towering  monarch— the  Ancient  Oak  Tree!  F.  M#  9r 
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•Fabr  Roiamond.^    A  Novel   By  Thomas  MUer,  Baoktt  Maker*    %  ooff.    Caretf  an4 

JUurif  PhUadelpida* 

To  write  a  hitlorictl  nevel  if  in  etiy  taik  for  an  intiqiiariaD,  to  write  a  good  one  ia  an 
easier  task  for  a  geniaa,  bot  to  write  a  eommon  place  one  is  the  easieit  task  <^  all  for  any 
one.  We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Miller,  as  Captain  Track,  would  aay,  has  pnt  himself  in  the 
last  category. 

^'Fair  Roeamond,**  has  been  ushered  into  lifo  with  nmdi  noise  and  ostentatioB.  HaTiOf 
heard  it  landed  before  its  publication  in  certain  English  journals,  read  some  fine  passegcs 
from  it,  given  by  way  of  extracts,  and  understood  from  the  same  quarter  that  it  waa  as  a 
whole,  superior  to  what  we  read*  we  at  once  supposed  it  to  be  equal  to  any  thing  that 
had  appeared  since  the  palmiest  days  of  Scott  We  began  the  novel,  therefore^  with  high 
notions  of  its  excellence,  and  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  we  are  utterly  disappointed  in  it. 

The  plot  ia  cast  in  the  days  of  the  second  Harry,  one  of  the  richest  eras  for  hiatorieal 
romance  in  all  Knglish  history.  Chivalry  was  then  at  its  height,  the  pomp  and  panoply 
of  knighthood  existed,  Becket  was  struggling  with  his  monarch  almost  for  his  thrMie,  and 
all  that  was  poetic  chmg  around  the  name  of  the  Fair  Rosamond.  Amid  such  characters  and 
events,  how  would  the  genius  of  Scott  have  revelled !  Yet,  Mr.  BfiUer,  has  afanost  foiled  to 
be  interesting.  The  ^ry  of  chivalry,  the  poetry  of  love,  the  tumult  of  ecclesiastieal 
warfore,  where  are  they  in  his  pageat  We  see  them  not.  A  fow  dim  shadowaatalk  thronf^ 
the  perspective,  bat  alas!  the  iron  heroes  of  the  great  minilrel  have  gone  down  vrith  him  to 
the  tomb. 

The  great  foult  of  this  new  novel  of  Mr.  Miller's,  ia  in  the  numerous  gapa  in  the 
narrative.  Instead  of  an  unbroken  continuity  of  action,  maintaining  the  interest  without 
flagging,  he  ahnoet  invariably  bringa  the  reader  to  what  might  have  been  the  moat  interesU 
ing  portions  of  the  story,  and  then,  as  if  unable  to  picture  them,  skipaover  years,  and  bringa 
the  characters  again  before  you,  in  new  situations,  and  consequently,  stripped  of  whatever 
mterest  they  had  exaited.  Thus,  his  opening  chapter  introdnoea  Prince  Henry  rescuing 
Rosamond  from  drowning;  and  in  the  next  diapter  omitting  the  history  of  their  early 
love,  with  all  its  doubts  and  diffiouhiea  and  romance,  he  brings  them  on  the  stage  acain  after 
a  lapse  of  years,  the  one  as  monarch  of  England,  and  the  other  as  his  private  wife,  secluded 
in  the  palaoe  of  Woodstock.  Again,  after  the  murder  of  Fair  Roaamond,  instead  of 
painting  the  mingled  rage  and  sorrow  of  tiie  king  on  learning  her  untimely  frte,  the 
author  passes  over  another  lengthy  interval  and  Intioduoes  us  into  quite  another 
aeries  of  events.  There  are  other  instancea  of  the  oame  errors;  but  we  must  pasa  on, 
contrating  ourselves  vrith  these  two  examples  from  the  work.  In  foct,  the  novel  is  only  a 
succession  of  sketches,  loosely  strung  toge^er,  in  which  the  saaae  characters  are  made  to 
move.  It  has  no  regi^ar  plot.  The  denouement  ii  in  the  middle,  and  the  beginning  might 
be  anywhere  but  where  it  is. 

Nor  are  the  characters  better.  Instead  of  being  bold,  well-drawn  figures,  standing 
prominently  out  from  the  canvass,  they  are  more  shadowy  outlines,  sketched  with  Uttle  force 
and  less  beauty.  Thiy  are  not  treiUed  unjustly  we  allow,  for  Mr.  Miller  has  formed  a 
true  conception  of  them,  but  neither  are  they  drawn  with  that  strength,  without  which  no 
historical  novel  can  succeed.  They  have  no  draniatic  power,  if  we  may  so  qpeak.  Their 
Oonversations  are  tame;  their  actions  often  aingukrly  inappropriate. 

But  with  all  these  fiiults  there  are  beauties  in  **  Fair  Rosamond,"  which  in  part  redeem 
it,  and  without  which  it  would  have  foUan  still-bom  from  the  prem.  There  ia  a  poetiy  in  it, 
fresh  from  nature,  and  full  of  witchery.  The  author  is  a  lever  of  the  country,  has  lived 
fields  and  by  sunny  broo)L%  and  breathea  the  very  iptrit  of  woodland  lifo»    In 
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pietoring  these  he  if  at  home.  Whaterer,  too,  requh^  the  deecripttre  power,  without 
aoy  ingredient  of  the  dramatic,  meets  with  fall  jnttice  at  hia  hands.  Some  of  the  sweetest 
pictures  of  sceneiy  we  ever  met  with  are  found  scattered  here  and  Uiere,  like  gems,  through 
the  peges  of  •'Fair  Rosamond."  Could  Mr.  Miller  picture  men  as  he  can  paint  nature,  he 
would  be  second  to  no  one  but  Scott  But  he  has  studied  one,  and  only  read  the  oUier. 
That  ignorance  is  the  secret  of  his  lalhire. 

The  work,  howerer,  with  all  its  faults  will  be  extensiTely  read,  for  all  have  a  curiosity  to 
know  how  the  author  will  handle  such  characters  as  Heoiy,  Becket,  Eleanor  and  Rosamond. 


«  The  Nmal  TtmndUng.^    By  the  Old  Sathr.    Author  of  «  Tough  Ywm$!*  Ue.  Ue. 
3  voU,    Lea  and  BUmehard,  Philadelphia. 

These  are  three  rery  readable  books,  containing  some  racy  descriptions  of  scenes  xin  the 
•enrice,"  but  rather  highly  ssasoned  with  the  loose  slang  and  rough  oaths  of  the  Old 
Sailor,  to  make  them  either  true  to  lift  at  the  present  day,  or  as  desirable  as  they  wovld  be 
otherwise.  The  hero  is  a  gentleman  who,  from  the  misiwtune  of  having  been  christened  at 
•ea,  is  obliged  to  bear  about  with  him  in  all  his  adventures,  the  unprepossessing  name  of 
^  Tair-THousAKD  ToFSAXL^KBST  Blocks/'  which  oooaaions  many  difficulties  of  which  \he 
following  is  a  sample. 

**  Why,  yer  honor,"  retuned  the  seaman,  unshipping  his  tru^  and  depositing  it  on  the 
floor,  X I  come  from  Captain  Bayne." 

**  Good  I-— client  of  mine !"  returned  the  worthy  oonstruer  of  statutes.    «  Proceed." 

*«  Well,  yer  honor,"  said  Will,  approaching  nearer  to  the  table,  « by  his  orders  I  've 
brought  you  Ten-thousand  TopsaiNheet  Blocks." 

**  Brought  what !"  screamed  the  man  of  the  law,  jumping  up  from  his  chair  in  amaiement, 
and  fixing  his  keen  gaxe  upon  the  tar. 

**  Ten-thousand  Topsail-sheet  Blocks,  yer  honor,"  returned  the  tar,  pkddly  but  fbrndy. 

"  Ten  thousand  devils!"  ejaculated  the  lawyer  with  fierce  impatience. 

**  No,  yer  honor,  not  by  no  manner  o'  means  in  the  regsrd  o*  the  gentleman  you  've 
named,"  uttered  the  coxswain,  equally  warm ;  for  the  dandified  conduct  of  the  clerk,  and  the 
somewhat  repulsive  treatment  of  the  lawyer  himself,  had  put  Will  upon  his  mettle.  *•  It  's 
blocks,  not  devils." 

'*  One  or  the  other,  what  can  Captain  Bayne  meani"  returned  Mr.  Briet  **  Does  he 
take  my  office  for  a  dock-yard  1    Ten  thousand !— why,  where  am  I  to  put  them  all  t" 

*'Tlie  duds,  yet  honor  t"  asked  the  coxswain  rsther  more  qoietlv.  *<0h,  never  foar; 
they  'U  not  take  up  much  room  for  stowage,  seeing  as  they  're  all  in  this  here  bag,"  holding 
it  up  at  arm*s  length. 

**  Ten  thousand  topsail-sheet  blocks  in  that  bag !"  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  approaching  to 
lay  hokl  of  it. 

**  No,  yer  honor,"  responded  the  coxswain,  laughing  outright,  *<  He  am't  in  the  bag.  Lord 
love  you !  no :  it 's  the  duds." 

**  Really,  my  good  feUow,  this  is  all  mystery  to  me,"  said  the  prdfossional  personage  with 
greater  gravity  and  mildness.  '*  Have  you  no  communication— no  letter  from  the  captain 
that  may  afibrd  an  explanation  1" 

**  By  the  tropics  of  war,  and  that 's  just  it  yer  honor,"  returned  the  coxswain ;  and, 
atooping  obwn,  he  took  a  letter  from  beneath  the  lining  of  his  hat  and  presented  it  to  Mr. 
Brief. 

The  solicitor  received  the  letter,  walked  to  his  chair»  sat  down  and  attentively  pursued  it, 
then  raising  his  sharp  keen  eyes  to  Will,  he  said, 

•*  There  's  nothing  aboot  ten  thouaand  or  topsail-sheets  here,  my  man.  The  captain  writes 
about  an  infant." 

'*  And  here  it  is,  all  alive  and  kicking !  yer  honor,"  exclaimed  Will,  showing  the  baby ; 
'and  his  name  is  Ten-thousand  Topsail-sheet  Blocks,  in  regard  of  his  having  been 
chriMened  this  very  morning." 

After  a  series  of  adventures  on  land  and  sea,  tiiere  is  a  love  scene,  as  in  roost  novels,  a 
marriage  and  a  change  of  name,  both  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  and  the  lady,  who  are 
left  in  the  undisturbed  folicity,  as  all  heroes  and  heroines  are,  as  if  thb  end  of  lile  was  to  get 
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married.    There  if  nothing  is  the  work  peculiarly  meritorious,  bat  it  will  answer  well  to 
away  very  pleasantly  a  few  hours. 


<<  Jfemetr  •/  tJte  Life  and  Writln^t  of  Mn,  Hemant:*     By  her  Sitier.    1  v^L    Lea 
and  ilanchard,  Philadelphia, 

After  the  many  imperfect  sketches  which  in  the  form  of  biography  haTe  been  ghren  to 
the  public,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  a  lady  of  the  opportunities  and  talents  of  Mrs.  Hogbes, 
condescend  to  giro  a  finished  picture.  No  p^son  ever  felt  more  the  delicacy  of  having  her 
private  correspondence  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  and  the  quiet  and  unseen  walks  of  life 
invaded  by  the  obtrusive  eye  of  critticism  than  Mrs.  Hemsns,  and  it  was  in  regard  to  the 
opinions  repeatedly  expressed  by  that  lady,  that  her  friends  forebore  to  open  the  treasure- 
stores  of  her  private  portfolio.  But  others  less  scrupulous  have  disregarded  the  sanctity  of 
an  express  injunction,  and  have  rudely  exposed  to  the  cold  blasts  of  critticism,  passages  from 
her  letters  and  life,  and  have  forced  the  obligation  upon  her  friends  to  do  justice  to  ber 
memory. 

The  volume  before  us,  is  a  treasure  in  itself,  and  does  infinite  credit  to  all  concerned. 
The  letter  press  is  excellent,  and  the  style  and  execution  of  the  mechanical  department  such 
as  to  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  publishers.  It  contains,  however,  but  the  Hfe  and 
passages  from  the  writings  of  the  gifted  woman,  and  will  be  followed  by  several  other 
volumes,  which  will  contain  her  complete  works.  The  set  vrill  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
any  library.  Those  who  love  to  read  the  deep  thoughts  of  the  heart,  and  to  discover  the 
springs  which  move  genius  to  action,  to  hear  the  deep  tones  of  the  spirit's  harp,  as  they  echo 
iu  the  privacy  of  the  study,  to  hold  high  communion  with  the  departed  in  her  every  day 
intercourse,  will  do  well  to  possess  themselves  of  this  volume. 


"  Opinioru  of  Lord  Brougham,  on  Politico,  Law,  Theology,  Science,  Education,  C^c. 
&c.  at  exhibited  in  luo  Parliamentary  and  Legal  SpeecJieo,"'  2  vols.  Lea  and 
Blonehard,  Philadelphia, 

These  volumes,  as  the  title  intimates,  are  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  speeches  of 
Lord  Brougham,  and  are  valuable,  so  far  as  they  have  been  correctly  reported,  as  showing 
the  opinion  of  that  eminent  statesman  on  the  various  subjects  introduced.  Lord  Brougham 
justly  holds  a  high  pUce  in  the  esteem  of  every  lover  of  liberty,  and  his  exertions  have  done 
much  to  benefit  the  working  classes  of  England.  His  views  of  subjects  are  masterly  and 
profound,  and  we  therefore  greet  these  volumes,  though  they  afford  what  might  be  termed 
mere  glances  in  passing. 

Works  of  this  character,  are  not,  however,  calculated  to  enhance  the  fame  of  Lord 
Brougham.  The  chain  of  thought  is  so  broken  up  in  these  extracts,  and  even  fais 
speeches  are  so  split  into  parts  here,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  author  would  know  them 
dished  up  in  this  stjle.  Nor  can  some  of  the  extracts  be  jaetly  termed  the  opintono  of 
Brougham.  Cut  out  of  from  the  body  of  a  speech  and  difjoiuted  from  the  special  subject 
to  which  they  were  designed  to  refer,  they  sometimes  seem  sadly  out  of  plsce  under  the 
heads  which  it  suited  the  author  of  the  book  to  adopt  There  is  a  prefatory  biogrraphical 
sketch  accompanying  the  volumes,  which  is  valuable,  as  it  unfolds  the  eariy  history  of  this 
great  man,  though  it  is  not  sufticiently  full  to  be  satisftictory. 
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THE    SILVER    CASCADE. 

Thi  Silver  Casctde,  is  titaateJ  about  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance  of  the  chasm, 
called  the  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains.  Every  thing  in  the  inmediate  vicinity  is 
presented  to  the  view  on  nature's  grandest  scale.  The  Notch  is  a  dark  narrow  defilr, 
running  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  between  two  huge  cliflb,  apparently  rent  asunder  by 
•ome  vast  convulsion  of  nature.  As  there  are  no  proofs  of  volcanic  violence,  the  convulsion 
is  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the  deluge.  'J'he  rocks  rude  and  ragged,  in  a  manner 
rarely  paralleled,  are  fashioned  and  pileJ  U^^er  by  a  hand  operating  only  in  the  boldest 
and  roost  irregular  manner.  Huge  masses  of  granite,  of  every  abrupt  form,  and  hoary  with 
the  moss,  which  seems  the  product  of  ages,  rise  to  a  mountainous  height.  Part  of  the  stream 
which  winds  through  this  da^k  defile,  is  lost  and  invi-ible  beneath  a  mass  of  fragments 
throivn  down  by  some  great  cimvulsion.  Haifa  mile  from  the  en'rance,  may  be  had  the 
finest  view  of  the  most  beautiful  Cascade  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  issues  from  a  mountain 
OD  the  right,  about  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  subjacent  valley.  Tbe  stream  runs  over  a 
series  of  rocks,  almot  perpendicular  with  the  course;  a  little  broken,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  the  uniform  current,  and  yet  so  far  disturbetl.  as  to  be  perfectly  white.  The 
moat  advantageous  prospect  is  when  the  sun  shinrs  wi:h  the  clearest  splendor;  the 
Cascade  tben  glitters  down  the  vast  steep,  like  a  stream  of  burnished  silver — hence  its  name. 
This  elegant  piece  of  water,  fulls  from  a  height  of  two  hundred  and  forty  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  over  three  precipices;  the  fec«>nd  receding  a  short  distance  from  the  first, 
and  the  third  from  the  second.  Down  the  first  and  second  it  falls  in  a  single  stream,  but 
down  the  third  it  is  parted,  and  again  unites  at  the  bottom  in  a  fine  basin,  formed  by  the  hand 
of  nature  in  the  rocks.  It  is  impoFs'.Me  for  a  brook  to  lie  modelled  into  more  diversified 
or  delightful  forms,  or  for  a  Cu^cade  to  descend  over  precipices  more  happily  fitted  to  finish 
iu  beauty.  The  clifis,  together  with  the  level  at  their  foot,  furnish  a  fine  opening  sur- 
rounded by  the  forest.  The  sunbeams  penetrating  through  the  treei^,  paint  here  a  great 
variety  of  fine  images  of  light,  and  edge  an  equally  nunPiCrous  and  diversified  collection  of 
shadows ;  both  dancing  on  the  waters,  and  alternately  silvering  and  obscuring  their  course. 
Purer  water  wa)  never  soen,  aid  its  purity  is  discernible,  not  only  from  its  linpid 
appearance  and  iti  taste,  but  from  several  other  circumstances.  Its  course  is  wholly  over 
bard  granite,  and  the  rocks  and  stones  in  its  bed  and  at  its  »ide  instead  of  being  covered  with 
adventitious  circumstances,  are  washed  perfectly  clean,  and  by  their  neat,  polished 
appearance*,  add  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  In  all  seasons  the  rcenery  is  beautiful, 
but  more  particularly  so  in  t!io  la!l  of  the  year.  The  bosoms  of  both  ranges  of  mountains 
are  over:«pread  with  evergreens.  All  the  trees  which  are  n-^t  evergreens,  are  by  the  first 
severe  frost  changed  from  their  verJure  to  the  perf  ction  of  tbe  various  colors,  through 
yellow,  orange,  and  red,  to  a  pretty  deep  brown.  As  the  frosts  aflTect  difltrent  trees,  and  the 
different  leaves  of  the  same  tree,  in  very  different  degrees,  a  va^t  multitude  of  tincturca 
are  commt>nly  f  )und  upon  a  simple  troe.  These  colors  also,  in  all  their  variety  are  generally 
full,  and  in  many  instances  are  among  the  most  exquisite  which  can  be  found  in  nature. 
Different  sorts  of  trees  are  susceptible  of  dififerent  degrees  of  beauty.  Among  them  the  maple 
is  pre-eminently  dL^t'nguished  by  the  prodigious  varieties,  the  finished  beauty,  and  the 
17 
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intense  lustre  of  its  hues,  varying  through  all  the  dyes,  between  a  rich  green  and  the  moit 
perfect  crimson.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  American  Ibrest. 
In  no  other  country  is  nature  so  diversified,  and  by  travellers  generally,  the  autumnal 
imagery  of  this  country,  is  regarded  as  among  the  most  splendid  beauties  of  nature. 

From  the  8ilver  Cascade  the  mountains  begin  to  open  with  increased  majesty,  and  in 
several  instances  rise  to  a  perpendicular  height,  litUe  less  than  a  mile.  Wide  and  deep 
chasms  also,  at  times  meet  the  eye,  both  on  the  summits  and  on  the  sides,  and  strongly 
impress  the  imagination  with  the  thought,  that  a  hand  of  immeasurable  power,  has  rent 
asunder  the  solid  rocks,  and  tumbled  them  into  the  valley  beneath.  Over  all,  hoaiy  cltfk, 
rise  with  proud  supremacy,  frowning  awfully  on  the  world  below,  and  seem  to  give  a  finiali 
as  well  as  a  grandeur  to  the  scene.  On  the  superior  eminences  the  trees  grow  less  and  less^ 
and  far  above,  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  shrubs,  terminating  at  the  farthest 
elevation  in  a  shroud  of  dark  colored  moss.  D. 
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TuET  are  fading—they  are  fading,  the  bright  summer  flowers  away. 
And  the  changing  leaves  are  telling  us,  of  darkness,  and  decay; 
The  crimson  flushing  of  their  dyes,  are  heralds  from  the  tomb. 
And  they  sink  like  conquerors  to  rest,  robed  in  their  brightest  bloom. 

The  beautiful,  the  blushfng  flowers,  that  wrcath'd  around  our  feet. 
Like  fairy  ministers  of  joy,  our  weary  steps  to  greet; 
They  spring  not  by  the  road  side  now — nor  in  the  silent  wood. 
Nor  where  the  rippling  waters  break  the  quiet  solitude. 

But  the  flashing  of  a  Rainbow  light  seems  lingering  o*er  them  all. 
And  the  golden  glories  of  the  skies,  around  them  lightly  fall ; 
As  tho'  the  blending  of  the  cloud?,  at  sunset's  ruddiest  hours, 
Pour*d  all  their  melted  alchemy  upon  the  dying  flowers. 

They  are  fading,  they  are  lading — and  the  paths  we  used  to  tread. 
Are  strewM  with  heaps  of  witherM  leaves,  the  dying,  and  the  dead ; 
A  moaning  Spirit  seems  to  breathe  upon  the  passing  air, 
A  requiem  for  those  lonely  thing*,  that  loved  to  linger  there. 

Their  summer  homes  are  desolate,  and  on  the  stricken  bough. 
We  see  not  the  bright  coronals,  of  blooming  beauty  now; 
But  the  pinky  tints  have  past  away,  and  lefl  the  crimson  streak, 
Like  the  hectic  of  the  fever  flush,  upon  Consumption's  cheek. 

In  ruby  robes  proud  Autumn  comes,  the  pageant  of  the  year. 
And  treads  in  might  and  majesty,  o*er  summer's  early  bier ; 
Her  many  color'd  mantle  floats  oVr  spring  time's  choicest  bowers, 
And  she  builds  her  triumph,  and  her  joy,  upon  the  death  of  flowers. 
Pkikdclpkia,  Octobsr.  1830. 
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▲   CHIT-CHAT   AT  THI   COITHTBT   SXAT   Of  JTXBBVT   8H0BT,  TSq,. 


**  Pitt  up  the  window,  Jim, — ^bring  in  a  meerachaam  for  this  geDtlemaD  and  another 
for  myself.  Egad,  sir,  but  U  n*t  it  hot  t  I  've  almost  turned  Turk  since  these  dog-days 
began,  and  do  nothing  but  smoke,  and  drink  iced  sherbet— h)o  make  yourself  at  home— hope 
you  bad  a  fine  voyago  up  the  Huddon — is  n't  it  a  glorioiis  river? — as  I  htard  a  German  exile 
aay  it  equalled  the  Rhine,  and  wanted— thank  God !— its  robber-castles,  Ycur  hejltb,  sir— 
another  for  the  old  river,  and  let  it  be  a  bumper !" 

**  Thank  you,  Jeremy — ^yon  are  too  kind — but  is  n*t  this  country  air  delicious  ? — what  a 
fine  prospect  too  from  the  window  I — glorious  woods  there,  rich  corn-fields,  every  thing 
flourishing — and  as  I  live  if  there  ain't  two  sweet  little  cherubs  playing  on  the  lavn-— oh! 
but  you  're  a  happy  man— you  live  like  a  prince  !'* 

**  Nonsense,  do  n*t  talk  of  it,  my  dear  sir, — there  's  nothing  to  boast  of  except  the  children 
—you  have  n't  any  1  But  yon  're  married  1  Egad,  sir,  I  thought  not, — you  do  n't  look 
quietly  happy  enough  to  be  so.  But  as  you  were  saying  there  are  some  fine  points  in  the 
landscape.  That  rolling  hill;  this  gentle  dope;  the  stream  glittering  along  the  valley; 
tliat  dark,  mnjestie  wood ;  away  down  there  the  Highlands  like  eternal  sentinels  w&trhing 
over  the  Hudson;  and  yonder,  just  in  a  line  with  that  sloop,  the  bhio  summits  of  the 
Catskill  rising  like  thunder  clouds  in  the  west.  I  thank  God,  sir,  I  live  here !  But  talking 
of  the  Catskill  reminds  me  of  a  story— a  love  story  too,  an  1  one  pro%  ing  my  theory  thnt 
woman's  heart  will  break  for  love. — But  sit  down,  »ir,  and  we  'll  take  it  easy,  for  while  I 
narrate,  you  shall  listen ;  and  egad,  sir,  we  'U  both  smoke  to  fill  op  the  pauses. 

Harry  Livingston — did  you  know  himi — was  the  choicest  chap  I  ever  saw.  He  was 
younger  by  many  years  than  myself^  and  as  gay  and  merry  a  collegian  as  ever  tricked  the 
profeinors,  wrote  poetry  instead  of  Greek,  and  then — the  lucky  dog ! — carried  oif  the  honors 
in  spite  of  hizinesa  and  the  faculty.  Ah!  but  he  was  a  rare  genius.  How  too  he  could 
converse!  Such  a  mad-cap  scoundnl  never  whimpered  away  a  girl's  heart  as  this  same 
young  attorney ;  and  I  do  believe  before  he  was  twenty-three  he  had  had  more  love-scraprs, 
and  got  out  of  'em  honorably  too,  than  any  youngster  of  his  age  I  ever  knew.  Ho  was  a 
poor  dog,  sir, — with  a  patrimony  of  nothing  but  blood  and  wit, — and  so  as  he  could  n't  afford 
to  get  married,  he  used  to  flirt  about  among  the  girl#,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  and 
•taying  just  long  enough  to  get  the  s[>ice  of  your  love  making,  and  then  ofif  again.  I  do  n*t 
say  it  was  ezacUy  right — many  a  heart  has  been  broken  that  way ;— but  at  any  rate  it  was 
exciting! 

Well,  there  was  one  sweet  creature  he  had  known  for  years,  for  they  hat]  l>ecn  children 
together,  and  when  both  grew  up  it  came  natural  for  them  to  fall  in  love.  Every  body  voweJ 
it  would  be  a  match.  I  remember  her  when  Khe  was  just  eighteen — and  she  was  worthy 
of  a  monarch's  aflection !  Her  form  was  faultless  as  the  Parian's,  with  just  fullncsa 
enough  to  be  exquisitely  rounded.  Her  face  was  not  exactly  classic — but  ah!  such  an 
expression ! — and  then  her  soA,  deep  blue  eyes,  that  looked  lore  at  every  glance.  Egad,  sir, 
this  blue  is  the  color  to  do  the  work — black  may  be  qoecoly, — hazel  may  come  over  one 
at  t'm-^s, — but  when  the  deep,  blue  eye  of  some  sweet  Utile  fairy,  looks  full  into  your  own, 
you  might  as  well  give  up  the  war  at  once. 

I  have  said  Livingston  was  something  of  a  male  coquette,  and  though  he  was  certainly 
attentive  to  sweet  Alice  Leslie  for  awhile, — and  though  they  usrd  to  sing  duetts  together,  or 
•it  chatting  alone  uhen  the  old  folks  were  out,  or  take  many  a  long  and  solitary  walk  at 
moonlight, — and  though  if  ever  he  loved  it  was  then,  yet  somehow  or  other  it  fell  out  at  last 
that  ho  began  ti>  vL»it  her  less  frequently,  and  finally — the  hard-hearted  rascal — he  nearly 
ceased  altogether.    It  may  be  he  knew  he  was  too  poor  to  marry,  and  that  his  pride  forbid 
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hira  to  wed  one  richer  than  bimself— and  it  may  be  that  he  feared  if  be  oonttnoed  tb« 
intimacy  bU  heart  would  be  loat  without  avail— but  ao  it  was  he  dropped  gradually  oC 
became  attentive  in  other  placed,  was  the  gayest  gallant  nt  your  balls,  and  seemed  altogether 
to  have  forgotten  that  such  a  fairy  creature  as  Alice  Leslie  lived,  or  that  he  had  spent  so 
many  happy  hours  at  her  side.  At  la£t  his  visits  ceased  altogether.  It  was  now  summer, 
and  they  had  not  met  since  Christmas.  Of  course  Alice  ne\er  alluded  to  him, — if  ahe  had 
loved,  she  let  it  prey  silently  upon  her  heart,  but  I  do  n't  know  bow  it  was — though  slie  was 
gayer  and  wilder  than  ever — the  bloom  grew  fainter  on  her  chetk,  and  she  seemed  like  a 
withered  flower  slowly  fading  away.  The  doctors  shook  their  head%  and  feared  she  w«s 
going  into  a  consumption.  Ah!  sir,  how  many  hearts  are  broken,  and  we  blindly  charge 
our  loFS  to  that  fell  disease.  I  am  a  believer  in  a  bn  ken  heart  There  is  a  blight  sometimr^ 
comes  over  the  young  and  tender  mind ;  a  cold,  deadly,  mysterious  feeling,  drying  up  the 
very  springs  of  life ;  a  mourr;ing  over  an  unrequited  love,  which  sends  its  victim  slowly,  and 
almost  imperceptibly  to  the  tomb.  Like  a  bud  iii|»ped  l>y  an  early  frost,  ehe  droops  silently 
away  and  no  one  knows  the  sf^cret  of  her  decline.  A  virtuous  heart  never  betrays  its 
disappointment.  It  almost  sb'-inks  fiom  acknowledging  it  to  itself.  It  wraps  itself  in  the 
mantle  of  its  sorrov,  and  alone,  and  unpitied,  weeps  over  the  ruin  of  its  hopes,  withering 
day  by  day  away,  while  the  cheek  pales  and  the  eye  grows  unnaturally  bright,  until  at  last 
death  steals  in  upon  the  suAerer,  and  the  broken  heart  passes  to  that  land  '*  where  the  weary 
are  at  rest."  It  is  generally  a  little  cold,  caught  by  some  slight  careleMness,  that  begins  the 
work ;  for  tho^e,  sir,  who  are  thus  deserted,  \o^  all  interest  in  the  things  of  life.  As  the  lily 
hangs  its  head  and  dies  when  fursikon  by  the  waters  it  hath  leaned  upon,  so  the  heart 
of  a  delicate  woman,  when  once  it  is  betrayed,  tumv  from  all  solace  and  pines  irremediably 
away.  But  do  n*t  mind  me,  »ir — I  'm  afraid  my  eyes  are  getting  ok!  and  watery — 1  '11  take 
a  tumbler  to  strengthen  them,  and  then  get  on  with  my  ttory. 

Well,  sir,  as  a  lait  resort, — poor  thing ! — she  was  ordered  to  travel.  It  happened  that 
Harry  having  been  loitering  at  Lake  George,  and  drinking  water  and  nonsense  together  at 
Saratoga,  had  just  landed  at  the  Catskill  village  in  order  to  ascend  the  mountMin,  wheo 
who  should  come  up  the  river  for  the  same  purpose  but  Alice  Leslie  and  her  father. 
Livingston  started,  bowed,  and  his  heart  smote  him  when  he  saw  the  paleness  of  the  sweet 
girl— the  more  startling  from  the  faint  blush  that  dyed  her  marble  brow  as  she  returned  hie 
salutation.  By  one  of  fortune's  freaks  they  were  both  thrown  together  into  the  same 
carriage.  RaUying  all  his  faculties  he  soon  became  the  life  of  the  company.  It  is  a 
dangeroua  thing  to  b6  placed  as  he  was  with  one  you  have  loved.  It  touches  every  chord  of 
the  heart,  and  needs  no  little  tact  to  disguise  your  emotion.  But  what  was  there  that 
mad-cap  Harry  Livingston  could  not  do! 

Have  you  ever  ascended  to  the  mountain  house  1  No !  Egad,  sir,  do  it  lo-monow  as 
you  're  a  Christian.  The  country  does  not  aflbrd  a  finer  sight.  Hill  and  valley  roll  aroand 
you,  and  the  roads  wind  along  precipices  hundreds  of  feet  sheer  down — fihile  the  tope  of  the 
tall  pines  below  wave  on  a  level  with  the  carriage  window.  Here  a  rill  goes  babbling 
anJ  purling  across  the  road,  and  then  murmurs  hoarsely,  like  a  storm  amid  the  forest  boo^ks, 
as  it  leai>s  and  tumbles  down  the  steep.  Away  oVf  the  clouds  are  aailing  round  the 
mountain,  or  bitching  from  p<^ak  to  peak  acrops  the  valley.  Il  was  a  sight  to  make  the  dumb 
speak,  and  they  all  soon  fell  into  a  joyous  mood.  But  Alice  did  not  join  in  it,  and  only 
answered  in  monosyllables,  thoogh  oh !  how  mildly,  to  the  questions  addressed  to  her.  Harry, 
however,  did  his  lest,  and  the  whole  coach  was  in  a  roar  with  his  wit.  But  directly  a 
thunder  storm  arose,  and  for  awhile  all  gazed  silently  upon  it.  At  first  the  whole  sky 
was  of  a  pitchy  hue,  and  the  dark  brow  of  the  mountain  was  wrapped  in  an  inky  ahrou^ 
from  which  at  intervals  the  lurid  lightnings  rig-znggrd,  folbwed  by  the  hoarse  thunder, 
crashing,  rolling,  and  echoing  away  among  the  hills.  Down  in  the  valley,  where  the 
storm  had  not  reached,  the  yeilt»w  eorn-fiilds  were  smiling  in  the  son ; — the  brightnese 
of  the  landscape  below  contracting  strongly  with  the  dark  and  sullen  character  of  the  mas-^y 
clouds  above.  For  awhile,  as  I  said,  all  was  silent,  but  as  the  rain  began  to  pour  down 
in  torrents,  it  boat  into  tho  stage,  and  numerous  exclamations  of  discomfort  arose  from  the 
passengers.  The  seat  of  Alice  was  pnrticula  ly  exposed,  and  several  at  once  oflered  to 
exchange  with  her.  But  the  only  fit  one  was  that  vihirh  Harry  occupied,  and  after  moch 
solicitation  she  consettted  to  accept  it.  When  they  all  came  to  be  seated  again,  by  a 
lingular  chance,  sir,  Harry  found  tho  only  vacant  scat  was  one  beside  her,  and  I  need  not 
tell  a  ma'i  like  you  that  it  sent  a  thrill,  like  an  electric  shiver,  through  every  nerve  of  hie 
firame.  As  he  sat  down  the  eyes  of  Alice,  for  an  instant,  met  his  own,  and  were  then  qnidily 
cast  down;  but  that  glance  touched  him  to  the  heart,  for  ho  noticed  how  wan  end 
ethereal-like  she  had  grown.    If  ever  he  had  loved  Alice  all  his  oU  feelings  ri turned  upoo 
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Um  then.    Thaia  is  nothkif  like  neek  sofiermg  to  tosch  the  heart    Hie  gaiety  waa  gone 
at  once. 

**  P^irdon  me,  Mim  Letlie— bat  had  n*t  jou4>etter  pot  on  a  shawl  !-^the  air  ia  growing  chill," 
and  then  in  a  lower  tone,  fall  of  feeling,  he  added,  **  and  you  look  anwell." 

*' Thank  yoa  I**  acarcely  faltered  the  awect  girl,  for  the  tone  in  which  he  apoke  reminded 
her  of  other  days,  and  it  waa  as  mach  aa  she  coald  do  to  prevent  her  fall  heart  from 
finding  vent  in  tears.  Harry  noticed  that  her  voice  qaivered,  and  that  when  he  delicately 
placed  the  shawl  upon  her  shonlders  she  oonld  acarcely  keep  from  trembling.  Bat  discerning 
as  he  thought  himself  he  little  suspected  the  caose. 

Well,  sir, — bat  let  me  fill  your  glass  ^the  storm  aoon  swept  below,  and  while  the  top  of 
the  Catf  kill  waa  gilded  with  the  annBght,  the  dark  clouds  hung  like  a  gauze  veil  around  the 
body  of  the  mountain.  Down  in  the  valley  it  waa  still  raining,  «ad  the  aunbeama  glinting 
through,  made  every  drop  sparkle  again,  until  it  aeemed  aa  if  a  million  of  diamonds  were 
fidling  flashing  from  the  sky.    It  waa  indeed  magnificent. 

Meanwhile  the  rain  had  left  the  roads  so  slippery  that  it  waa  with  groat  difllculty  they 
could  proceed.  The  old  gentlemen,  however,  made  the  moat  of  it,  grew  lively  aa  young 
bloods,  and  after  awhile  one  of  them  asked  Alice  to  sing.  Ah !  you  may  well  laugh,— but 
there  *a  nothing  like  auch  scrapea  to  make  men  sociable,  and  aa  night  aet  in,  and  the 
stars — the  old  raacals — began  to  wink  through  the  flying  acud  as  if  they  were  drunk,  the 
gentlemen  became  perfectly  unmanageable.  Old  Loilie  v.-aa  aa  bright  aa  any— but  atiU 
Alice  refuaed.  She  lelt,  poor  girl,  but  little  like  the  gay  company,  and  it  waa  only  when 
Harry  joined  in  the  request,  and  ahe  feared  if  ahe  atill  declined  he  might  suspect  the  troth, 
that  she  consented.  It  was,  sir,  one  of  those  old  Scotch  songs  that  will  live  forever.  At 
first  her  voice  waa  low,  but  oh !  how  exquisitely  sweet — then  it  became -louder,  and  swelled 
out  Kke  the  rich  music  of  an  angel,  guahing  forth  in  ita  own  immortal  harmony.  The 
lietenera  were  apell-bound.  Harry  had  often  heard  her  aing  it  in  other  daya,  and  it  camo 
over  him  like  a  strain  of  early  childhood.  Leaning  bis  head  on  hia  hand  he  waa  lost  in 
thought  That  aong  had  tonchcMl  a  kmg  ailent  chord  in  his  bosom,  and  though  he  had  bent 
at  the  shrine  of  many  a  beauty  since  last  he  saw  Alice,  ho  felt  at  once  that  he  had  never 
truly  loved  but  her.  Ah !  air,  there  are  feelings  that  lie  dormant  for  years,  and  which  we 
almoet  forget  we  have,— but  which  at  last  a  word,  a  look,  or  a  tone  will  awaken,  and  we  are 
at  once  well  nigh  unmanned,  under  the  flood  of  old  memoriea  that  rush  in  upon  us. 
Just  as  she  ceaaed  they  stopped  at  die  mountain  house,  and  aa  they  stepped  out  and  the  Ughta 
fell  an  instant  on  Alice*8  face,  he  noticed  that  her  eyea  were  wet  with  tears.  Alas !  she 
had  never  been  used  to  weep  at  it  in  other  daya.  For  an  instant  a  suspicion  of  the  truth 
flaabed  upon  hia  mind — but  bold  aa  he  was,  he  he  waa  n't  quite  so  vain  as  that 

I  have  aaid  that  the  moon— but  let  me  ring  for  some  more  sherbet— burst  out  In 
all  her  silvery  beauty.  Harry  rambled  out  alone,  hot  he  could  not  forget  the  pale 
lace  of  the  once  merry  Alice,  and  soon  returning  from  hu  solitary  walk,  who  should  ho 
aee  aa  he  reached  the  piazza,  but  Miss  Lrslie,  standing  by  a  column  and  gazing  out  upon 
the  moonlight  As  if  by  some  mysterious  influence  Livingston  approached  her.  She  did 
not  aeem  aware  of  hia  presence,  and  for  a  moment  he  stood  silent  bosido  her.  It  was  a 
glorious  night  The  meon  waa  aailing  through  the  cloudlcra  blue  above,  flooding  hill, 
stream,  and  valley  beneath,  in  her  liquid  light  Before  them  the  mountain,  sloping  almost 
perpendicularly  down,  disdoaed  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  nearly  three  thousand  feet  below, 
atretching  for  milea  along  the  river,  and  spotted  with  farms  and  woodlands,  that  looked  like 
graaa-plats  in  a  garden — while  the  lordly  rirer,  dwindled  in  the  distance  to  a  streamlet 
slept  a  dozen  milea  away  beneath  its  gauze-ltke  canopy  of  mist, — and  beyond  the  hills  and 
highlands  of  three  states  melted  into  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  horizon.  Over  the  whole 
of  this  nearly  boundless  landscape  a  shadowy  haze  hung,  such  aa  might  have  floated  over  the 
dreamy  land  of  the  Eld.  If  ever  I  could  believe  in  fairies  it  would  be  at  such  a  time 
and  place.  A  dim,  mysterious  air  breathed  around  the  whole,  and  the  mind  catching  the 
influence,  became  insensibly  softened  and  aobdued.  Livingston  felt  the  power  of  the  scene, 
and  involuntarily  exclaimed, 

**  Is  it  not  beautiful  V* 

*'  Mr.  Livingston !"  ejaculated  the  startled  giri,  he^latin^^  a  moment,  and  then  moving 
toward  the  door  as  she  added,  **  I — I — did  not — know  you  were  nigh.'* 

« Haa  Miss  Leslie  so  completely  forgotten  an  old  friend!"  he  siid,  detaining  her,  «that 
ahe  treats  him  aa  a  stranger  1" 

"I—was  startled,"  answered  Alice,   '♦but,  peihapa,**  she  continued  evasively,  scarce 
knowing  whether  to  rtay  or  not,  yet  at  last  determining  to  remain  and  arsume  as  indiflerent 
m  manner  aa  if  her  companion  wa9  but  a  common  acquaintance,  **  Mr.  L:\*ingPton  is  fonder  of 
gazing  on  f  uch  a  scene  alone." 
17* 
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An  awkward  pante  eosiiad.  LiTingatoo  felt  how  ambarfaripg  it  ia  to  be  !eft  alone  iHth 
one  yon  bare  loved,  and  jet  dare  no  longer  apeak  to  in  jonr  old  way.  A  atraage  feeling 
came  over  him — he  acarcely  knew  what  he  laid. 

*<  Ho  ▼  roach  that  aong  reminded  me  of  other  tiroea !"  he  Mid  abmptly. 

**  I  thought  Mr.  Livingaton  had  long  forgotten  them,"  aaid  Alice,  half  coldly  and  half 
reproachfully. 

<*  Not  f  »rgo(ten — aay  any  thing  rather  than  that,**  involuntarily  ejaculated  Uany — for  the 
wiaeet  of  us  often  at  such  moments  is  thrown  off  our  guard. 

**  There  is  an  old  German  fairy  song  you  used  to  sing — Miss  Le^ie — that  might  have  been 
inspired  by  such  a  dreamy  landscape  as  thia,"  he  continued,  recollecting  himcelf,  ^may  I 
preaume  to  ask  fur  it  t** 

It  would  have  accorded  with  Alice*a  assumed  indif&ieBce  to  hsTO  at  once  and,  aa  if 
carelessly,  complied — but  ehe  had  so  often  sang  it  in  other  days  for  him,  that  it  woke  too 
many  old  and  tender  memories  in  her  bosom,  and  she  feared  it  might  lead  her  into  an  emotion 
that  would  reveal  what  she  would  die  rather  than  betray.  The  exclamation,  too,  he  had  just 
nttered,  and  more  than  all  its  apparent  fervor  went  to  her  heart,  and  dissipated  all  her  resolu- 
tions to  seem  reserved  and  cold.    She  could  not  sing — she  begged  to  be  ezcnted. 

«<  Miss  Leslie  has  anrely  not  forgotten  it,"  said  Hany,  aa  if  hurt,  ••  but  perhapa  there  acre 
others — *'  he  pauseJ,  not  knowing  how  to  end. 

*<  Indeed  I  cannot  aing  to-night,"  said  Alice,  dropping  her  eyea,  «  some  other  time  if  yoQ 
please,"  and  the  low,  touching  voice  aaid  more  than  her  words. 

•*  You  don*t  seem  well,"  said  Harry,  looking  feelingly  into  her  feoe,  **  kaTO  yon  been 
long  so  1" 

**  Not  Tory !"  she  acarcely  gasped — for  the  tone  in  whidi  he  spoke,  and  the  calfing  her  by 
her  name  aa  of  old,  was  almost  too  much  for  her  overcharged  mind. 

'*  I  hope  you  have  not  been  very  ill — atrange  that  I  never  heard  of  it,"  said  Livii^stoB, 
musingly. 

•<  It  is  only  a  coU — that  has  staid  longer  than  common,"  answered  she  with  difficnltf,  in 
her  soft,  musical  voice. 

*<  Alice!"  said  Harry,  after  a  moment*a  pauae,  <* there  is  something  grieves  yon — let  oae 
claim  the  privilege  of  an  old  friend,  to  enqoire  what  it  is.  I  know  it  is  nnusaal  for  oor 
sex  to  spesk  thus,  but  we  were  brought  up  from  childhood  together,  and  I  feel  there  is  some- 
thing preying  on  your  mind  that  causes  your  illness.  Yon  are  paler,  thinner,  sadder  thaa 
you  used  to  be,  and  even  your  voice  is  mellowed  down  to  an  almost  ethereal  loftneaa  what 
is  the  matter,  Alice  1" 

Perhaps,  at  another  time,  mindful  of  his  conduct  the  proud  beauty  would  have  replied 
his  questions  with  indignity,  and  walked  silently  away — but  now  she  feH  a  mysteriooa 
influence  chaining  her  to  the  spot,  like  the  weird  power  which  our  olden  fathers  tell  us  often 
fixes  our  doom. 

The  tone  of  interest  too  in  which  Livingston  fpoke,  touched  the  tenderest  dioids  of 
her  bosom,  and  though  she  struggled  to  anawer,  the  words  choked  in  her  throat.  Little  she 
thought  did  he  suspect  the  cause  of  her  illnesn,  and  oh ! — she  would  have  given  worMa  that 
he  never  shookU  Yet  it  was  agony  to  hear  him  thus  speak,  when  after  all  it  was  only  the 
ooQunon  interest  of  friendship.  She  knew  he  had  forgotten  her,  and  ahe  had  k?ng  made  up 
her  mind  to  forget  him— why  then  were  they  thus  thrown  together  to  call  op  old  times 
again,  and  open  afresh  the  wound  long  months  of  suffering  had  acarcely  heialed?  She 
turned  away  her  head — for  ahe  could  not  endure  itr-and  the  &ick,  blinding  tears  welled  one 
by  one  into  her  eyes,  and  dimmed  her  long,  dark  lashes. 

'<  Alice !"  said  Harry,  in  a  low  voice. 

She  answered  not, — but  he  thought  he  heard  her  sob. 

<'Alii*e!"  said  Harry,  gently  taking  her  unresisting  hand,  as  a  tight  flashed  suddenlj 
upon  him,  determining  him  at  once  to  put  hia  fate  upon  the  cast  of  a  die,  •*  dear  Alice!"— 
and  he  felt  her  hand  tren^le  in  his  own  like  a  leaf  as  he  proceeded,  '<why  have  we  been 
ao  long  aeparated  1  God  knows,  I  would  coin  my  blood  to  save  you  a  momenfa  aorrosr, 
and  though  1  have  seen  you  so  little  of  laU",  it  was  only  because  I  dared  not  trifle  with 
one  I  loved  like  you.  You  are  a  wealthy  heiress— I  am  a  peonilras  orphan,  and  I  felt  there 
was  no  hope  for  mo  in  aspiring  to  the  hand  for  which  so  many  conteodrd.  Dare  I  even 
now  hope  1— you  are  weeping— Alice,  ray  Alice,"  and  while  a  gush  of  ecstacy,  which  we 
feel  but  once  in  our  lives— and  that  is  when  for  the  first  time  we  know  ourselves  to  be  beloved 
—he  sto!e  bis  arm  around  the  waist  of  the  trembling  girl,  and  drew  her  gently,  jel  anre* 
aisting»  and  weeping  as  she  was  toward  his  bosom.  It  was  a  holy  moment,  and  for  awhile 
ahe  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  What  would  not  Harry  have  given  to  hava  spued 
her  that  second's  anguish !    At  last  he  whiif^ercd. 
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"Alice ! — an  I  forgiTeo  1" 

There  was  no  answer — lut  as  the  lovely  girl  raised  her  head  from  his  bosom,  her  deep  blue 
ejf  B  looked  at  him  timidly  a  moment  through  their  tears,  and  then,  as  if  afraid  even  of 
herself,  she  nestled  her  head  again  in  his  bosom.  It  needed  nothing  more.  That  look  had 
told  Tolumes.  Ah !  sir,  there  is  nothing  so  delicious  as  the  first  moment  of  unrestrained 
confidence  from  one  we  love !  ^ 

^  And  yon  will  tcU  me,  now,  why  you  were  ill  V*  whispered  Harry,  kissing  away  her 
tears,  as  he  raised  her  head  gently  from  bis  shoulder. 

*'Hufh!— hush!— let  us  go  into  the  house — they  will  miss  us,"  whispered  the  beautiful 
girl,  as  her  dark  eyes  fell  to  the  ground,  and  she  turned  her  head  partially  away.  But  even 
then  Harry  could  see  that  she  blushed  from  brow  to  botom. 

**  And  so  her  heart  was  not  broken  after  all,  Jeremy, — odds  blood ! — but  I  was  afraid  it 
wosld  be  at  times — you  almost  mode  me  cry,  my  old  boy — but  it  told  on  the  sherbet  any 
how !" 

**  No,  it  was  not  broken — for  from  that  night  Alice  grew  better,  and  when,  after  some 
demurring  from  the  old  gentleman,  they  were  at  last  married,  she  looked  fairer  and  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  Egad,  sir,  old  as  I  was,  I  danced  at  her  wedding,  and  it  almost  makes 
me  go  off  in  a  pirouette  to  think  of  it.  But  here  's  to  them — a  bumper ! — may  yon  have, 
my  young  blade,  as  sweet  a  bride  and  as  merry  a  wedding." 

*<  Thank  you ! — with  all  my  soul — but  what  said  the  doctors,  Jeremy !" 

**  Oh !  fiyth,  sir,  and  that 's  the  joke  of  it,— they  set  down  a  visit  to  the  mountains,  in 
their  materia  medico^  as  a  sovereign  cure  for  the  first  stages  of  consumption.  Consumption 
— poor  thing ! — had  n't  they  met  as  they  did,  it  might  have  numbered  sweet  little  Alice 
anM)ng  its  victims;  and  no  one  but  herself  would  have  known  that  her  heart  wasbroken^ — 
It  came  pretty  nigh  it  as  it  was — though  she  ought  to  have  broken  her  husband's  for  it  after 
they  were  married — the  scamp. — Ah !  sir,  your  health— and  now  what  say  you  to  a  tramp 
over  my  farm  t  J.  8. 

September,  1839. 
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Go  to  the  wild-wood  shade, 
Seek    there    apart    where   foot    is    seldom 
known — 

In  modest  garb  arrayed, 
One  peerless  blossom  meets  thine  eye  alone. 

Fresh  ss  the  beamy  danee 

Of  youthful  daj-spring's  glance, 
Fair  as  the  dreams  around  thy  spirit  thrown ! 


Lovely  in  forest  wild. 
Clothed  in  the  richness  of  the  sunset  sky, 

As  night's  pale  crescent,  mild. 
When  smiling  o'er  the  myriad  train  on  high ; 

Nature's  most  holy  chords 

Reverberate  in  words, 
By  breeze-swept  strings,  in  blissful  harmony. 

Kalamazoo.  Uiebigao,  Septenbor.  1830. 


Go ; — then  let  darkness  close 
Between  thee  and  the  busy  world  awhile. 

Forget  the  gorgeous  rose, — 
The  tulip's  painted  blush — inconstant  amlle ; 

Bid  care  her  tumult  cease. 

Then,  in  thy  tranquil  peace. 
Revere  the  beauty  which  will  ne'er  beguile. 

Drink  with  thine  eyes  the  blush 
Where  loveliness  reposes  in  her  bower ; 

Calmed  by  her  peacefol  hush, 
Prixe  thou  the  moments  of  that  peaceful  hour ; 
A  moral  shalt  thou  find, 
I  Deep  let  it  be  enshrined ! — 

I  But  pluck  not  from  its  stem  that  forest 
I  flower. 
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"  He  comai  fr*m  the  land  of  the  tword  and  ebrtne. 

From  the  Minted  battlci  or  PaleiUne— 

The  inQW-plume  waTca  o*er  hii  victor  ereit. 

Like  a  glorj  the  rcd-ctou  hanri  at  hii  breast; 

And  he  weari  a  eearf  ofembroidoiT  rare. 

The  laat  lore-fid  of  hto  lady  fair.— 

It  beara  for  a  deviee  a  eroes  and  a  dore* 

And  the  woida  **  I  am  Towed  to  my  G«d  and  my  lort." 


Thk  ran  was  dancing  merrily  apoa  the  waten  of  the  Rhine,  lighting  op  the  dark 
woods  that  skirted  either  shore,  and  flinging  its  gaj  beams  on  many  a  hoary  turret  and  keep, 
when  two  travellers  might  be  seen  winding  along  a  narrow  moontain  pass,  that  looking 
down  upon  the  river,  commanded  a  view  of  the  valley  beneath,  the  lofty  cliffii  on  the  other 
shore,  and  the  grim  fortress  of  Ehbrenstein,  towering  like  some  dark  spirit  in  the  distance. 
The  strangers  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  by  their  bearing  evidently  of  rank.  The 
foremost  one  was  the  younger;  and  his  keen  dark  eye,  and  thick  raven  locks,  betokened  him 
a  ion  of  a  warmer  dime  than  that  where  he  journeyed.  He  was  attired  in  a  shirt  of  mail, 
wrought  of  links  of  the  finest  steel,  that  glittered  with  every  motion  his  body  made.  Over 
this,  however,  he  wore  a  white  surcoat,  crossed  by  an  emlntHdered  scarf,  the  work  apparently 
of  some  high-bom  damsel.  A  helmet  with  its  visor  up,  and  bearing  a  long,  drooping 
white  plume,  surmounted  his  head ;  while  his  hands  were  encased  in  iron  gauntlets,  and  hb 
feet  defended  by  the  heavy  shoes  of  the  same  material,  then  worn  by  knights  of  raidu  Not 
the  least  imposing  of  his  equipments  was  the  enormous  lance  which  he  fa^d  borne  with  him 
in  many  a  joust  and  combat.  The  cross  upon  his  shoulder  as  well  as  on  that  of  his 
companion,  betokened  them  Crusaders.  They  both  managed  their  mettled  steeds  with 
exquisite  skill,  and  as  they  rode  along  side  by  side  conversed  ^u\y  upon  the  hoaMs  they  soon 
expected  to  reach. 

**  Methinks,  Sir  Otho,*'  said  the  younger  to  the  other,  whose  chesnut  hair  and  brawnier 
frame  betrayed  his  Teuton  origin,  **  that  a  roundelay  might  now  be  of  good  service  in 
bringing  a  smile  into  that  monastic  face  of  thine.  What  man !  when  thy  own  Rhine  is  once 
more  flashing  beneath  thee  after  a  three  years  absence,  can*st  thou  be  sadi  Thou 
would'st  make  a  fit  Templar,  and  truth  to  say,  few  are  less  gay  than  thou.  But  yonder  is 
Radfcnstahl — see,  see  how  the  old  tower  opens  through  the  trees,  it  cannot  be  n  ore  than 
a  league  oS,  I  shall  see  Agnes  before  noon,*'  and  full  of  his  gay  anticipations  the  yoonj 
knight  urged  on  his  steed,  as  a  turn  of  the  road  disclosed  to  view,  far  oft*  over  the  valley,  a 
dark  solitary  tower,  perched  high  upon  a  clifi^  and  peeping  out  from  the  trees  that,  in  the 
distance,  seemed  to  embosom  it. 

«  Ah!  Sir  Walter,"  said  the  other,  ''you  sons  of  the  sunny  Loire,  are  ever  gayer  than 
we.  Tou  know  what  the  good  fathers  here  say  to  exctise  tlieir  potations  in  Rhenish  to  the 
papc's  vicar — that  their  blood  moves  more  sluggishly  here  than  in  Rome,  and  requires 
something  to  arou<e  it  to  action.  Uut,  seriously,  I  do  feel  somewhat  sad  to^ay,  when  I 
rcme£iber  I  am  going  back  alone  to  claim  the  lands  of  my  fathers,  and  that  many  fiicrs  I  used 
to  see  will  welcome  me  no  more.  Thou  art  not  going  to  thy  proud  seat,  it  ia  true,  but 
is  not  Agnes,  thine  own  Agnes,  waiting  to  greet  thee  after  thy  two  year*s  absence  in  S^yn^? 
I  know  you  would  say  she  is  the  child  of  my  own  mother's  sister,  but  after  all  there  if 
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nothing  like  the  welcome  of  a  mistrct s,  and  no  cheer  is  to  desolate  as  that  found  at  a  deserted 
hearth.  Well  may  you  then  bo  gayer  than  I^but  ho !  Rupert/'  he  continued,  shouting 
to  one  of  the  train  of  men-at-arms  behind,  as  if  he  would  change  the  subject,  *<  we  are 
entering  one  of  the  wildest  passes  of  the  road,  and  in  these  unquiet  times  it  behoves  us  to  be 
careful,  bring  up  your  varlett  therefore  nigher,  and  send  a  few  on  ahead  to  reconnoitre." 

The  two  knights  had  first  met  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor,  where  an  intimHry  had  sprung 
up  between  them  which  resulted  in  the  closest  friendship.  It  was  at  the  Castle  of  Sir  Otho, 
that  the  Lord  de  Rothsay,  the  younger  of  I  he  two,  had  became  acquainted  with  his  host's  fair 
cousin,  Agnes  Wal dene,  the  only  child  of  the  Lord  of  Radfenstahl,  a  small  but  ancient  barony 
of  the  realm,  that  in  a  long  succession  of  ruinous  feuds  had  been  dwindled  down,  until 
nothing  was  left  of  it  but  a  few  barren  acres,  the  old  time-worn  keep,  and  the  long  ]iedigree 
of  its  once  princely  ownen>.  But  if  Agnes  was  the  poorest,  she  was  also  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  daughters  of  her  house.  With  a  soft,  dreamy  blue  eye,  ringlets  that  vied  with 
the  sun  in  richness  of  hoe,  an  exquisitely  turned  neck  and  hurt,  and  a  form  that  was  as 
light  and  airy  as  any  of  those  of  the  fabled  fairies  of  her  land,  she  was  known  throughout 
the  whole  palatinate  as  the  sweetest  flower  of  the  Rhine.  To  see  her  was  to  love,  and  in 
that  clivalric  age  to  adore.  It  was  the  sweetest  moment  in  the  liie  of  the  young  knight, 
T^hen  he  first  won  from  her  the  whispered  confession  of  her  love;  and  as  be  had  already 
assumed  the  cro>s,  he  parted  from  her  with  the  promise  to  return  in  little  more  than  two 
years.  Many  a  bloody  battle,  and  many  a  gallant  deed  bad  he  witnessed  in  that  long 
absence,  and  now  when  he  came  back,  though  it  was  with  a  browner  cheek,  he  bore  with 
him  a  name  known  for  many  an  act  of  kni^tly  courtesy  and  chivalrous  emprize.  His 
lance  had  ever  been  the  first  in  tilt  and  tournament,  hb  war-cry  rang  the  loudest  on  the 
plains  of  Palestine,  and  his  snowy  plume  floated  triumphant  above  the  din  of  battle.  In  all 
that  time  at  long  and  distant  intervals  only  had  he  heard  of  Agnes;  and  now  as  the  old 
tower  burst  upon  his  sight,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  eye  kicdied,  and  a  flood  of  bright  hopes 
tumultuously  rushed  through  his  bosom. 

**  Yonder,  yonder  it  is,  Sir  Otlio,  we  shall  be  there  anon,  ho  there !  prick  on  your  steeds. 
A  merry  welcome  will  you  old  neighbor  give  us  I  trow.  And  then,  how  will  Agnes  be 
overjoyed.    She  did  not  expect  us  for  these  two  months  ret*' 

**  But,  Sir  Walter,"  suddenly  said  his  companion  drawing  in  his  rein,  as  the  dark  fortress 
became,  for  the  first  time  distinctly  visible,  not  far  distant,  *<do  you  mark  how  solitary  the 
ol  1  tower  looks,— and,  as  I  live,  there  is  not  a  shred  of  a  banner  on  the  walls." 

**No  banner!"  hastily  ejaculated  the  younger  knight;  but  after  a  momentary  pause,  he 
continued  in  his  usual  gaiety,  **  well,  the  kizy  varlets  have  only  forgot  to  hang  it  out  to-day, 
gaily  will  it  float  when  they  behold  our  erests — prick  on !" 

^  And  by  the  three  kings  of  Cologne,"  added  his  companion,  « is  not  that  smoke  curling 
firom  yon  loop-hole  t— there,  just  beyond  that  tree — it  is,  and  surely  there  is  the  drawbridge 
down.    God  grant  my  valiant  uncle  and  Agnes  are  safe !" 

^  •*  In  the  Saint's  name,  on !"  was  the  only  answer  of  the  younger  knight,  as  now  completely 
alarmed  he  buried  his  rowels  in  his  steed,  and  went  clanging  along  the  rocky  road,  followed 
1  >  liis  friend  and  their  followers  pell-mell,  their  armor  ringing  and  clashing,  and  the  fire 
flying  from  the  rocks  beneath  their  impatient  hoofs. 

A  few  minutes  confirmed  their  worst  fears.  As  they  gained  the  foot  of  the  aKent,  which 
led  «p  to  the  fortrrs«,  a  sight  met  their  vision  which  crushed  all  their  gay  hojKMi,  and  sent  the 
blood  curdling  back  upon  their  hearts.  The  drawbridge  was  down ;  the  gate  flung  wide 
open ;  the  walls  deserted ;  the  battlements  in  part  dismantled ;  no  banner  waved  upon  the 
barbican ;  and  from  a  distant  loop-hole,  the  smoke  curling  lazily  outward,  betokened  that 
fire  bad  finished  what  the  sword  had  left  undone.  There  were  broken  weapons  scattered 
around,  and  other  marks  of  a  severe  and  desperate  conflict.  The  truth  broke  at  once  upon 
them.  The  tower  had  lieen  taken  in  some  one  of  the  daily  feuds  which  then  distracted 
society,  and  after  having  been  sark»'d  wos  deserted.  What  the  fate  of  the  inmates  had  been, 
the  ferocity  of  the  times,  and  the  ruin  before  them  too  well  betrayed.  An  utter  silence 
reigned  around  them,  broken  only  by  the  scream  of  a  bird  of  prey,  that  sullenly  took  flight 
•8  they  approached.  And  this  was  the  gay  welcome  to  which  they  had  looked  forward ! 
AlmoH  mad  with  bis  fears,  th*^  late  joyous  cavalier  dashed  wildly  across  the  drawbridge,  and 
reigning  in  his  s'.ced  in  the  deserted  court-yard,  shouted  till  the  old  walls  echoed  again  to  his 
trumpet  tones. 

"What  ho! — seneschal — warder — variety, — in  the  fiend's  name  where  are  yet  It  is 
Walter  de  Rothsay  calls.  Ho  there!"  he  C4>ntinued  in  desperation,  as  his  voice  echoed 
dismally  through  the  empty  court-yard,  ''what  news  of  the  Lady  Agnes  and  her  noble  aire? 
— where  are  they  t — come  forth,  ye  knaves,  here  are  no  enemies  but  friends, — come  forth,  or 
by  the  sacred  wood  of  the  cross !  I  will  wring  every  drop  of  Mood  from  your  bodies,  and 
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hang  them  up  for  the  ctrrion  birds  to  pick !  Ho  there  !*'  and  as  he  fioithed  he  brought  his 
lance  heatilj  ta  the  groand,  waking,  a  thousand  echoes  through  the  empty  passsges. 

He  was  about  turning  away  disheartened,  when  an  old,  gray-haired  man  emerged  from  a 
low  yaulted  doorway,  stole  a  cautious  glance  at  the  young  iLDi^ht,  and  then  with  a  Toice 
weak  from  a  recent  wound,  welcomed  htm  by  name. 

**  Hans ! — as  I  am  a  belted  knight,"  shouted  the  cavalier,  leeping  lightly  from  his  steed, 
"  bat  where  is  Agnes — where  the  good  old  baron— what  hath  done  this  rapine  I — spesk,  okl 
man, — ^why  stand  yon  hesitating  V 

«<  Alas!  alas!'*  said  the  old  man,  while  the  tears  filled  his  eyes,  «<that  I  have  lived  to 
see  this  day !  Would  God  you  had  come  this  morning  or  come  not  at  all !  But,"  continued 
he,  seeing  the  impatience  of  the  young  knight  would  brook  no  bounds,  '^  it  is  done  now— 
follow  me!"  and  retoming  through  the  ancient  door-way,  he  led  the  way  into  a  small  room 
that  had  been  used  for  a  chapel,  and  removing  a  cloak  from  what  seemed  a  heap  beneath  the 
altar,  disclosed  to  the  gaxe  of  the  two  knights  the  lifelen  body  of  his  master,  the  silvery 
hairs  dabbled  with  blood,  and  the  pallid  countenance  turned  upward  in  the  fixed  gaze  of 
death.  The  hands  wore  decently  crossed  upon  the  breast.  It  was  the  last  act  the  Ikithful 
man  could  do  for  him. 

*<Thi9  is  what  was  Sir  Lubin,"  solemnly  said  he  as  he  rsised  the  cloak,  "  they  murdered 
him  in  cold  blood,  at  his  own  hearth,  after  he  had  givm  up  his  sword !"  and  unable  to 
restrain  his  ieelings  as  be  gazed  upon  the  calm,  quiet  countenance,  the  fiuthful  follower 
burst  into  tean. 

There  was  an  instant  after  he  had  ceased  to  spesk,  when  he  might  have  heard  the 
first  breathings  of  an  infunt,  so  awfully  silent  was  the  little  group.  The  two  knights,  as  if 
smote  with  a  basilisk's  look,  stood  gazing  spoll-bound  upon  the  body,  unable  for  a  moment 
to  find  uttersnce  for  the  feelings  which  were  harrowing  their  very  souis.  That  fearful  silence 
was  at  length  broken. 

<*  By  the  tombs  of  my  fathers,"  burst  forth  the  young  knight,  fiercely  clutching  his  sword 
as  he  apostrophized  the  body,  **  by  the  purity  of  my  mother ;  by  my  hopes  of  eternal  life ; 
by  the  holy  cross  I  have  fought  for,  and  the  mystery  of  the  8tvioar*s  passion,  thou  shalt  be 
avenged !  I  swear  by  all  that  is  sacred,  I  will  track  and  puoltfh  thy  murderers !  I  will 
hunt  them  by  night  and  day,  from  valley  to  clifi',  over  ford  and  torrent,  in  Outness,  pass,  or 
plain, — wherever  they  fly  will  I  pursue,  cariying  fire  and  sword  behind  tbem,  until  their 
cttstles  shall  be  haunts  for  owls,  their  wives  shall  be  widows,  their  childim  fiithciJors,  their 
lineage  blotted  out,  and  should  one  of  their  race  o'cape,  it  shall  only  be  to  curse  t^is  day! 
Then  and  not  till  then  shalt  thou  be  avenged.  This  by  my  knightly  troth,  and  the  holy 
banner  of  St.  Dennis,  I  swear !"  and  shaking  his  clenched  hand  on  high,  he  stood  there  in 
the  silence  of  otter  passion. 

*<  And  by  the  relics  of  the  saints,  and  this  consecrated  sword,"  ejaeuUted  bis  brother 
knight  solemnly,  **  I  will  devote  my  life  and  lands  to  the  same  holy  work !"  and  stooping 
down  he  kissed,  with  devout  reverence,  the  cold  hand  of  hb  uncle. 

**  But  Agnes— where,  in  God's  name,  is  she  t"  eagerly  asked  the  young  knight ;  for  in  the 
tempest  of  that  sudden  passion  he  bad  forgotten  even  her. 

<*They  have  born  her  off,  but  alas!  to  what  an  end.  Listen !"  and  in  few  rn*!  hurried 
words,  he  informed  them  that  an  old  enemy  of  the  baron,  who  had  long  Cdveied  the 
hand  of  Agnes,  but  been  repulsed,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  brutal  of  t'us  wild  nobles  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  had  suddenly  attacked  the  tower  the  night  before,  ca  ried  it  by  over- 
whelming numbers,  plundered,  sacked,  and  fired  it,  and  that  morning  at  early  dawn  had 
departed,  bearing  off  with  them  their  booty,  and  carrying  away  the  weeping  Agnes  and 
ber  hand-maid  as  prisoners,  reserving  them  for  a  fate  more  dreadful  than  even  death  itselt 
The  rest  of  the  scanty  garrison,  without  discrimination,  had  been  put  to  the  sword.  The  old 
man  obly  had  escaped  by  secreting  himself  in  tlie  hiding  places  none  knew  but  bis  master 
and  himselC    This  was  his  tale,  told  with  many  ejaculations  and  tears. 

**  ffow,  by  St.  Dennis,  this  is  too  much,"  ezclaimed  the  young  knight,  *'  I  will  raise  my 
whole  fief,  and  harry  the  palitinate  with  a  thousand  lances,  if  the  cravens  bat  injure  a  hair  of 
her  bead.    But  which  way  went  they  ? — what  was  their  force  V* 

**  They  took  the  lower  pass,  and  might  count  fifty,"  answered  the  old  man  eagerly. 

**  By  taking  the  right-hand  road  then,"  said  Otho  energeticilly,  **  we  may  come  up  to 
them  before  sunset — ^you.  Welter,  spur  on  with  our  few  lances,  and  keep  them  in  sight  till  I 
come,  with  the  forces  I  can,  at  such  short  notice,  muster  at  my  castle.  God  tpeed  you,"  be 
ezclaimed,  leaping  into  the  saddle,  <*  I  will  be  with  you  before  dark !" 

**  Oa,  on !"  shouted  the  impetuous  young  knight,  waving  his  hand  as  an  adieu.  **  And 
follow  m?,  my  men,  down  into  the  valley — Rupert  be  our  guide, — we  have  kept  greater  odds 
at  bay  in  Syria— let  oe  strike  now  lor  o«r  God,  and  for  revenge !"  and  with  his  scanty  bat 
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eager  followers  clatteriDg  behind  him,  the  excited  warrior  dashed  like  a  madman  through  the 
gateway,  in  another  instant  had  cleared  the  drawbridge,  and  was  seen  galloping  wildly 
down  the  rocky  road,  his  iron  trappings  ringing  as  he  went,  and  his  long  snowy  plume 
streaming  like  a  meteor  on  the  wind. 

It  was  long  past  noon  when  a  body  of  armed  men,  accompanied  by  two  females,  were 
sren  winding  down  one  of  the  lower  passes  of  the  Rhine.  They  marched  with  little  care,  as 
if  not  expecting  a  foe,  and  in  a  long,  straggling,  and  somewhat  disorderly  line.  Many  of 
them  carried,  beside  their  arms,  various  articles  of  plunder,  which  shewed  that  they  had  been 
engaged  in  some  scccefsful  foray.  Their  leader  seemed  the  only  Watchful  pemon  among 
them,  and  was  now  to  be  seen  marching  at  the  front  of  his  line,  and  now  dropping  to  the 
rear,  or  riding  by  the  side  of  the  two  females,  in  a  Tain  endeavor  to  engage  them  in  conversa- 
tion. He  was  a  tall,  athletic  man,  armed  to  the  teeth ;  and  as  his  visor  was  up,  yon  might 
see  thathewas  possessed  of  a  somewhat  fotbidding  countenance,  snch  as  we  always  link  with 
violence  and  cruelty.  The  boar  borne  as  his  cognisance,  betokened  him  to  be  Hugo  Von 
Leibnitz,  the  most  lawless  of  all  the  titled  freebooters  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  He  was 
returning  from  bis  morning's  work ;  and  the  two  females  were  Agnes  and  her  handmaid. 
Save,  hovi  ever,  when  be  approached  them,  ihey  were  left  to  indulge  their  grivf  in  silence,  his 
rude  retainers  keeping  aloof  either  by  their  master's  order?,  some  lingering  pparks  of  respect, 
or  the  indiflerence  of  hilarious  excitement.  It  was  in  one  of  these  solitary  moments  that  the 
elder  and  humbler  of  the  two  females  spoke. 

**  Oh !  mistress  Agnes,  I  cannot  help  but  weep,  for  what  does  that  savage  kni^t  mean  to 
do  with  us  1  Villain  that  he  is  to  murder  my  dear  master,  and  carry  ns  off  we  know  not 
where,"  and  wringing  her  hands  she  looked  up  weeping  at  her  midlress. 

"  Hush,  Winifred,  hush,'*  said  the  more  heroic  maiden,  *<  let  not  the  craven  baron  see  that 
he  can  fill  us  with  fears.  We  will  confide  ourselves  to  the  virgin,  and  if  the  worst  of 
oar  fears  prove  true,  die  as  becomes  us.  I,  for  my  part,  will  sooner  perish  by  the  worst  of 
toitures,  than  minister  to  the  passion  of  a  wretch  like  Sir  Hugo,  the  murderer  of  my  poor, 
dear  father,"  and  despite  her  utmost  endeavors,  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  as  she  thought 
of  her  parent,  slain  in  cold  blood — "oh!  Walter,"  she  continued,  **if  thou  wert  only 
nigh  I  might  hope  for  some  relief,  though  even  thy  sword  could'st  never  bring  the  dcvd 
to  life.  Alas!  cold  and  dead  he  lies,  the  last  one  of  his  line,  and  yet,  I  am  left  to  become 
perchance,  the  leman  of  his  slayer,  or  die  by  my  own  suicidal  bands.  Walter!  oh  Walter, 
thou  art  afar — my  cousin  too  U  distant,  and  before  ye  shall  arrive,  it  will  all  be  over.  Who 
else  is  there  loft  to  avenge  mo  t  But, '  she  continued,  drying  her  tears  as  Sir  Hugo  rode  up 
to  them,  « never  shall  our  brutal  victor  see  how  it  movetb  me.  I  am  a  baron's  child,  and 
the  daughter  of  his  foe.  What  now,  sir  1"  and  drawing  herself  proudly  up,  she  looked  a 
queen  about  to  hear  a  message  from  her  slave. 

^Lady !"  said  the  somewhat  abashed  freebooter,  quailing  before  her  fljishing  eye,  <«  there 
is  need  Uiat  you  stop  a  season,  a?  we  would  not  pollute  your  presence  with  the  din  of  strife. 
There  are  armed  men  riding  for  the  pass,  and  the  sight  of  so  fair  a  prize  might  breed 
contention  even  among  friends.  So  we  shall  e*en  a^k  you  to  dismount,  and  retire  awhile  to 
yon  old  ruin  on  the  clifil" 

'*  Those  who  cannot  command  must  obey — lead  on !"  haughtily  said  the  maiden,  and 
following  their  guide,  the  two  females  soon  found  themselves  in  un  old,  decayed  tower,  built 
perhaps  by  the  Romans  centuries  before,  and  now  almost  imbedded  in  luxuriant  evergreens 
mnJ  loose  soil,  wasbeddown  by  the  rains.  It  crowned  a  bold  clifiT,  overhanging  the  pass, 
and  commanded  a  view  of  the  valley  for  miles.  The  only  approach  to  it  was  by  a 
dilapidated  doorway,  which  as  soon  as  they  had  entered,  was  blocked  up  by  a  huge  mass  of 
rock  from  without.  Such  resorts  for  safety,  were  neither  rare,  nor  uncommon  to  be  used  in 
those  wild  and  stormy  times. 

The  cause  of  this  sudden  alarm  was  soon  evident  Away  to  the  north,  just  emerging  firom 
the  rocky  defile,  a  band  of  men-at-arms,  few  in  number  but  admirably  equipped,  were  seen 
dashing  at  a  rapid  pace  toward  the  pass;  while  as  they  gallantly  advanced,  the  sun  glittered 
from  breast-platc,  helmet,  and  lance-head,  almost  dazzling  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Steadily 
they  maintained  their  course ;  but  without  pennon  or  banner.  They  were  yet  too  distant  to 
be  distinguished,  but  still  urging  on  their  steeds,  they  pressed  on  in  close  phalanx,  as  if  life 
and  death  depended  on  their  stc«d. 

'*  Praised  be  the  virgin !"  said  Winifred,  ^  they  are  friends  sent  by  heaven  to  rescue  us 
from  the  hands  of  these  robbcrs~who  can  they  be  t" 

*<Ah!  my  good  Wmifred,"  sadly  answered  her  mistress,  <*I  fear  me  they  are  but  idle 
stragglers,  riding  in  such  hot  haste  only  because  they  fear  to  be  late  at  tome  wassail.'* 

**  No,  no,  they  take  not  the  river  road,  but  turn  off  into  this  narrower  and  less  frequented 
path.    They  ride  too  as  in  pursuit." 
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«Ood  send  it  may  be  to— but  who  is  there  in  all  the  empire  to  espouse  my  poor 
qoarrel ;  my  sire  is  no  more/*  she  added  wiih  a  flood  of  tears,  **  my  cousin  Is  in  Palestine, 
and  Walter !  little  does  be  think  bow  great  a  danger  I  am  in.  Oh !  did  be  bat  dream  of  it 
how  woald  he  fly  to  my  a'd." 

<*  Cheer,  cheer  ye,  my  lady,"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  handmaiden,  who  had  clambered  ap 
to  a  position  whence  she  bad  a  more  perfect  view  of  the  strangers,  **  yonder  they  come,  they 
are  ff  iends,  for  they  drive  in  the  rear  of  the  foe." 

'*And  oh!  holy  mother — no, — yes, — it  is,  it  is,"  cried  Agnes  with  clasped  bands,  as 
she  again  caught  sight  of  them,  '*  there  is  the  crest  of  Walter,  the  very  scarf  I  broidered  for 
him,  the  saiuts  be  praised  for  bis  timely  succor !"  and  unable  to  sustain  her  feelings,  she  iell 
back  almost  fainting  against  the  ruinous  wall. 

<*  Oh !  do  but  see  how  gallantly  he  rides,  the  noble  young  lord,"  ejaculated  the  handmaiden, 
DOW  carried  away  with  jay  as  she  laughed  and  cried  by  turns. 

"  I  fear  me  he  comes  only  to  destruction,"  suddenly  said  Agnes  starting  up,  and  losing  all 
thought  of  her  own  danger  in  her  fears  for  him.  **  He  has  but  a  score  of  men,  and  Sir 
Hugo's  freebooters  are  three  to  one.  They  command  the  pasj  too.  Oh !  that  we  could  wain 
him  of  his  danger— Winifred,  cannot  you  cry  so  as  to  be  heard  t" 

**  It  cannot  be,"  answered  the  girl,  **  for  my  voice  would  not  reach  half  way,  and  if  any  of 
these  villains  below  neie  to  hear  us  they  would  cut  both  our  throats  in  a  twinkling.  But 
they  come  nearer — it  will  soon  be  worthless  too,  for  the  strife  shall  be  begun." 

The  ai^ect  of  the  two  forces  was  terribly  unequal.  The  freebooters  had  hastily  been 
drawn  up  across  the  narrow  pathway,  and  now  sat  on  their  motionless  horse?,  1  ke  iron 
statues,  waiting  the  attack.  Nor  did  they  pause  long.  Leading  on  his  followers,  the  gallant 
young  knight  couched  bis  lanoe,  stooped  an  Instant  lowly  in  bis  saddle,  and  then  with 
bis  little  band,  drove  like  a  whirlwind  down  upon  his  foe.  A  moment  they  were  seen 
•weeping  along,  and  Agnes  bad  scarcely  ejaculated  **The  saints  preserve  him!"  bcfure  the 
shock  of  meeting  took  place,  their  lances  were  splintered  to  the  head,  and  amid  a  cloud  of 
dust  a  half  a  score  of  men  went  headlong  to  the  earth.  The  position  Agnes  occupied  was, 
however,  less  favorable  than  the  loftier  one  gained  by  her  handmaid,  and  her  view  of  the 
contest  was,  therefore,  limited  and  uncertain.  Nor  was  there  space  for  more  than  Winifred 
at  tie  loop-hole  above. 
«  What  sec  you,  quick,  Winifred,  quxk !"  said  Agnes  eagerly. 

<*  I  seo  the  young  knight  thundering  with  his  huge  sword,  as  if  be  were  a  giant — there 
be  has  clove  one  to  the  chin — again  ho  cuts  another  down — Sir  Hugo  presses  toward  him — 
ho  is  almost  surrounded — they  cross  swords — the  din  and  clash  of  the  conflict— oh  God !  be 
Is  down— no !  ho  ba^  broken  out  like  a  lion  at  bay— his  gallant  followers  crowd  around  him, 
he  hews  his  way  out !" 

"  What  se«  yon  now  1"  gasped  Agnes,  straining  her  eyes  to  catch  a  view  of  the  combat 
through  the  clustering  trees,  as  her  handmaiden  paused  a  moment  to  breathe. 

"  I  see  him  flying  hither  and  thither  rallying  bis  men, — they  have  all  flung  away  their 
lancen,  and  are  figh'ing  hand  to  hand.  Now  he  rushes  Into  the  midst  of  the  foe— again  they 
surround  him- he  strikes  right  and  led  like  a  hero— now  backing  bis  horse  on  those 
behind,  now  rushing  forward  and  cleaving  them  down  like  play-things.  Alas !  he  is  sore 
oppressed — he  is  down,  and  this  time,  holy  virgin!  forever — Ne!  his  horse  was  only 
surrounded — his  brave  retainers  have  brought  him  another — be  is  free  once  more — he  rallies 
his  men  again — they  fight  like  fiends,  and  now  are  driven  struggling  down  the  pass." 
**  Do  yon  see  nothing  morel" 

'*  I  see  Sir  Hugo  urging  his  men  down — Sir  Walter  rallies  his  broken  band  and  alowly 
gives  way — they  surely  will  not  desert  us? — but  they  cannot  help  help  it,  for  scarce  ten  are 
left  alive — they  retreat — there  is  no  belp^he  will  be  made  a  prisoner — no,  God  be 
praised !  a  knight  with  a  heron  plume  fur  his  crest,  followed  by  a  couple  of  score  of  lances, 
is  thundering  down  the  hill — he  cries — what  was  it! — oh!  can  it  be  Sir  OthoV* 

"Holy  virgin!  it  is,"  ejaculated  Agnes,  with  dtlficulty  gaining  a  foothold  beside  her 
maiden,  **it  is  my  cousin,  yes,  hark!  there  rings  his  war-cry,— see  how  he  spurs  to  the 
conflict — he  is  by  Waltcr*s  side— they  charge  like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake — the  ranks  of 
our  conquerors  give  way — Sir  Hugo  turns,  be  flies,  God  of  my  father*  Iwvi  they  scour  along 
beneath  us — Walter !  Walter !"  shouteJ  Agne*,  as  the  two  foroes,  pursuing  and  purnieJ, 
swept  wildly  past,  **  here  is  your  own  Agnej — they  are  gone,— but  oh !  my  father,  thou  an 
avenged,"  and  In  another  instant  the  cries  of  the  combatants,  the  ringing  of  their  arma,  and 
the  clatter  of  their  horses  hoofs  had  died  In  the  distance,  and  It  seemed  to  the  two  desrrttd 
maidens,  as  if  during  the  last  few  exciting  minutes  they  had  been  gazing  on  some  wild  and 
shadowy  phantasmagoris,  such  as  we  behold  in  a  dream. 
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For  mora  Umii  an  hoor  they  ramained  in  their  impriaoned  aitnation,  and  aa  the  momenta 
crept  by  without  the  return  of  the  victon,  the  two  lonely  maidens  began  to  yield  to  their 
lean.  If  any  atray  atraggler  ahould  return  from  the  defeated  band,  they  knew  their  aex 
would  be  of  no  avail  to  protect  them  from  insult  or  Tengeance, — and  even  were  none  to  seek 
the  aoene  of  their  defeat,  it  might  be  hour^  or  perhaps  days,  before  the  victors  should  come 
back.  Even  if  they  did,  too,  it  was  questionsMe  if  they  would  approach  the  ruin.  One 
doubt  gave  place  to  another, — and  when  they  endeavored  to  escape,  thej  found  the  reck  that 
blocked  up  the  entrance  immoveable,  even  by  their  united  strength.  At  last  they  gave  up  in 
despair,  and  aat  down  calmly  to  wait  their  &te.  The  handmaiden,  before  whose  mind  a 
thousand  dangers  flitted,  began  to  wring  her  hands  in  the  extremity  of  her  distrrss;  but  her 
more  heroic  mistress,  after  a  few  more  useless  attempts  to  escape,  only  sat  herself  down  to 
watch  from  the  loop-hole.  Meanwhile  the  day  wore  on,  and  the  sun  wheeled  his  broad 
circle  into  the  bosom  of  the  Rhine,  lengthening  the  shadows  of  the  hills  around,  and  burying 
the  vallies  in  the  gloom  of  twilight.  The  breeze  canie  damp  from  the  river,  and  the  birda, 
returning  to  their  nests,  sailed  slowly  by.  In  Tain  they  essayed,  as  a  last  resort,  to  scale  the 
ruinous  walls.  Their  fears  were  rising  into  agony,  when  suddenly  the  pnr&uera  returned  by 
another  route  to  the  acene  of  the  strife,  and  were  seen  down  the  pass  busied  upon  the  fiekl 
of  the  late  conflict.  But  without  a  new  fear  arose.  The  distance  might  prevent  their 
cries  irom  being  heard.  They  knew,  however,  this  to  be  their  only  hope,  and  raising  their 
feeble  voices  they  shouted  aloud  for  aid.  But  their  fears  wire  verified.  They  were  not 
heard.  Agnea  could  aee  the  plume  of  her  lover  faintly  waving  in  the  gathering  darkness, 
and  her  heart  died  within  her  vihen  fhe  thought  he  might  depart,  and  leaTC  her  to  the  mercy 
of  her  captors,  who  would  be  sure  to  return  for  her  in  the  morning.  Again  and  again 
they  united  their  voices,  but  again  and  again  it  was  in  vain.  Suddenly  they  heard  the  leaves 
rustle  nigh,  but  it  was  only  a  huge  night-bird,  startled  from  its  drowsy  perch,  by  their 
repeated  cries,  that  aailcd  slowly  and  darkly  away  down  the  defile, — and  then  all  was  still. 

•*  Oh !  what  shall  we  do  1"  aaid  Winifred  in  despair,  **  they  cannot  hear  us,  and  we  shall 
be  lift  to  die.    I  vow  a  silver  candle  to  the  Virgin  if  we  escape." 

**  Stop,"  aaid  Agnes  with  sudden  energy,  **  here  is  my  falcon  call,  I  had  forgot  I  wore  it 
yesterday,  and  in  this  moming*8  agony  I  put  it  on  unthinking.  Sancta  Maria  be  praised, 
for  it  shall  be  the  means  of  our  release,"  and  raising  it  to  her  lipa,  she  blew  a  long  shrill  call, 
auch  as  in  other  days  her  lover  himself  had  taught  her. 

"  They  hear  it,"  gaaped  the  handmaiden,  ^  aee,  they  stop  and  look  around, — another,  dear 
lady." 

The  maiden  blew  a  yet  shriller  call  upon  the  whiftio,  exerting  all  her  little  strength ;  and 
when  she  ceased,  her  cheek  fluahed,  her  eye  gleamed,  and  her  anowy  bosom  heaved  with  the 
excitement. 

•*  They  come,"  aho  cried,  as  the  young  knight  turned,  and  looking  up  doubtingly  toward 
the  cliff,  paused  in  rapt  attention,  **  wave  my  veil  on  high — the  holy  martyrs  be  praised,— 
they  aee  it — they  dash  up  the  height— they  are  here,  Waher,  dear  Walter,  it  is  your  own 
Agnes  that  speaks,"  and  in  another  instsnt  the  brawny  arms  of  the  knights  had  huricd 
away  the  obstruction  from  the  door,  and  with  a  jojful  bound  Agnes  sprung  toward  her  lover, 
and  overcame  with  mingled  gladness  and  excitement,  had  fainted  in  his  arms.  Bearing  her 
hastily  from  the  rude  gaze  of  his  followers,  he  tore  off  his  gauntlet,  bathed  her  temples  with 
hb  own  hand,  and  when  at  last  she  faintly  opened  her  eyes,  be  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and 
covered  her  lipa  with  kiasea. 

"  Oh !  Walter  is  it  you  1"  murmured  Agnes,  no  longer  the  lofty  lady,  but  the  confiding 
giri,  **l  hare  had  such  a  fearful  dream,  it  was  full  too  of  such  terrible  sights,— but  now 
yon  are  here,  and  1  know  all  is  well,  but  where  1"  she  continued,  awaking  to  fuller 
consciousness,  **is  my  father!— oh!  I  know  it  all  now,  they  have  murdered  him,  at  his 
own  hearth  too,  that  dreadful  man  did  it  all.  Heaven  keep  me  from  the  sight,"  and  covering 
her  eyes  «iith  her  handa,  ahe  buried  her  face  in  the  young  knight's  bosom. 

*<  Forget  it,  Agnes,  love,"  whispered  he,  placing  his  arm  tenderly  around  her,  and 
drawing  her  gently  aa  a  aister  toward  him,  **  for  he  ia  avenged.  The  murderer,  with  all  his 
accomplicea,  has  gone  to  his  last  account." 

**  But  oh !  where  have  I  now  a  home — who  is  there  to  protect  the  orphan  giil  1" 

"  Your  own  Walter,  Agnes,"  answered  the  impassioned  lover,  kissing  away  her  tears,  "I 
will  l>e  your  protector— t^h  ill  I  not  dearcfetl" 

The  blushing  girl  answered  not, — she  only  hid  her  face  again  in  his  bosom ;  but  her  young 
lover  would  not  have  given  aught  for  any  other  reply.  Sadly  and  sorrowfully,  however,  they 
departed  from  that  rceno  of  conflict,  for  Agnes  ftlt  that  her  father  waa  yet  to  be  mourned, 
and  that  much  as  her  betrothed  lover  could  do  for  her,  he  could  never  bring  to  life  her 
parent.  The  excitement  of  the  last  few  hours  had  contributed  to  drive  from  her  mind  the 
18 
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consciousnesf  of  her  1om»  but  dow  when  the  teiise  of  danger  bad  fMMrd  away,  the 
extremity  of  her  misfortane  broke  in  all  its  intentity  upon  her  mind.  But  the  elaalkity  ef 
youth,  the  alleviation  of  time,  and  the  love  of  the  young  Lord  of  Rothsay,  at  lait  eoccceded 
in  soothing,  if  they  could  not  altogether  baniah  her  grief. 

It  wai  a  gay  and  merry  time  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  when  the  young  Lord  of  Rothsay, 
led  home  to  the  proud  haUa  of  his  fathers,  the  fair  and  gentle  Agnes.  Old  men  blessed 
her  as  she  passed,  young  mothers  held  out  their  babes  in  their  arms  to  gaze  upon  her  face, 
and  girls  strewed  flowers  in  her  path,  and  welcomed  her  to  her  future  home  with  aooga. 
Many  a  sweet  night  afterward,  when  the  vine-hills  were  clad  with  their  purple  fruit,  and  & 
maidens  had  returned  frem  gathering  the  blushing  grape,  would  the  seigneur  and  his  lady 
gaze  upon  their  merry  revels,  as  they  danced  upon  the  greensward  in  the  gay  moonlig^. 
Children  grew  around  them,  fortune  smiled  every  year  more  brightly,  happy  days  came 
clustering  around  them,  but  they  never  forget  in  all  their  prosperity  that  one,  terrible  day 
beside  the  iar-off  Rhine.  r 

In  the  south-west  comer  of  the  antique  church  of  Lavoirin,'^ot  far  from  the  western  door 
of  the  transept,  is  to  be  seen  an  old  and  highly  ornamented  monument  of  a  knight  and  his 
lady,  lying  aide  by  side  and  with  clasped  hands,  in  all  the  stem  solemnity  of  €h>thic 
sculpture.  The  effigies  as  well  as  the  monument  are  very  old,  and  are  fast  cramUing  away, 
along  with  the  ragged  baimers  above,  which  have  fallen  piece-meal  down  for  hundreds  of 
years.  It  is  altogether  a  melancholy  though  a  stately  spectacle.  The  wind  sweeps 
moaniogly  through  the  aisles,  the  trees  without  wail  af  they  bend  with  a  mournful  sound,  and 
now  and  then  the  cawing  of  a  rook  is  heard  as  it  sails  slowly  to  its  home.  Every  thing 
around  tends  to  sadness.  All  the  other  monuments  are  long  since  decayed.  Yet  even  now 
the  peasantry,  on  the  first  days  of  spring,  bring  chaplets  aiid  hang  them  on  that  tomb,  as  if 
the  memory  of  the  virtues  of  those  who  repose  there,  had  been  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  for  centuries.  That  tomb  has  only  one  line  of  a  now  almost  illegible  inscription;  hot 
with  much  difficulty  can  be  traced  in  monkish  Latin,  the  words,  Walter  and  Agnes  de 
Rothsay.  U. 
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Awake,  awake,  lady. 
Thy  lover  is  nigh ; 

He  waits  but  the  signal, — 
lliy  bright  flashing  eye  ! 

If  elumber  has  liound  thee, 
Cast  off  her  dull  chain. 

And  haste  away,  lady, 
Where  lingers  Jermain. 


Oh,  aofUy  the  breezes 
Are  breathing  around. 

Their  warmest  of  kisses, 
And  low  murmur'd  sound : 

And  the  whip-poor-will  poors 
From  her  wild,  lovely  bow  r. 

Her  richest  of  songs 
On  the  midnight  hour. 


The  dew-drop  Is  shining 
From  leaf,  stalk,  and  flowera ; 

And  fairies  are  gliding 
Around  their  green  bow'rs ; 
Pawtel,  Vt.  BsplMBbsr  Sth.^SV. 


The  blue  bell  is  flashing 
Her  delicate  sheen, — 

And  the  moss-ci>ver'd  rock 
Lies  in  shadows  between. 


The  full  moon  is  ponring 
Her  light  o'er  the  sea. 

And  brightly  she  silvers 
The  flowers  of  the  lea; 

The  pale  star  of  even 
Is  sinking  to  rest ; 

Then  haste,  hasten  to  me. 
My  brightest  and  best 


Oh,  come,  let  ns  speed 
To  that  beautiful  land. 

Where  the  orange  flower  blooms, 
And  the  proud  oypress  stands ; 

Where  the  sun  smiles  forever. 
On  streamlet  and  dell, — 

And  I  Ml  leave  thee  love,  never, 
There,  there,  will  we  dwett. 

C,  W.  F. 
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No.  IV. 


**ODee  more  apon  tbo  watera !  yet  once  more! 

And  the  waTee  bound  beneath  me  ai  a  iteed 

Taat  knows  bii  rider.    Welcome  to  their  roar  !*'  CkiUt  HmtoU. 


THE    SHIP    ON    FIRE. 


**  Fierce  and  bifh. 
Tke  deatk-flre  biased  into  the  iky.'*  £«!7c  RHik. 


•'HiLLoT*  shoQted  young  Inrine  from  the  forecastle,  "there  '•  a  sail  boxing  about,  I 
take  it,  Mr.  Danforth,  in  that  mist  off  here*'— and  he  pointed  to  a  dark  bank  of  vapors  that 
had  settled  close  down  upon  the  waters  to  leeward,  shrouding  every  thing  in  that  direction 
in  a  thick,  impenetrable  gloom,  which  the  few  stars  glimmering  in  the  clear  streik  to 
windward  in  vain  attempted  to  dispel.  I  paused  an  instant  listening  intently,  and  for  awhile 
thought  my  messmate's  eagemess  had  deceived  him.  I  was  about  turning  away  when  I 
heard  plainly  in  the  gloom  the  rattling  of  cordage,  the  hurrying  of  men,  and  Uie  indescribable 
sound  produced  by  the  bracing  round  of  yards. 

**  Ship  ahoy !"  I  shouted.  ' 

There  was  the  creaking  of  ropes  to  leeward,  but  no  answer  followed. 

<«8hip  ahoyi — heave  to  or  we  '11  fire  into  yon,*'  I  hailed,  satisfied  that  we  had  been 
discovered,  and  that  these  sounds  betokened  that  the  stranger  was  endeavoring  to  escape. 

A  moment  or  so  elapsed  without  an  answer,  and  accordingly  I  ordered  a  shot  to  be  thrown 
alUr  the  stranger,  ft  produced,  however,  no  et&ct.  It  was  from  necessity,  a  random  one ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  report  ceased  its  reverberations,  than  all  was  as  still  as  before.  Down 
in  the  fog  it  was  like  death  itself. 

''I  believe  they  've  stolen  away  here,  sir,**  said  Irvine,  after  a  moment's  silence  had 
rendered  us  doubtful  of  the  locality  of  the  stranger,  and  he  stretched  his  arm  a  point  or  two 
abeam  of  where  we  had  fired. 

**  How  did  the  voice  bear  when  you  last  heard  itl** 

*'Two  points  on  the  lee-bow,  sir;  but  I  guess  they  've  edged  off  more  abeam,  for  I  heard 
the  bracing  of  yards  in  that  direction  just  heme  you  spoke." 

**  You  're  right,  Harry,  and  h«rk !  there  they  go  again.  They  are  down  in  that  fog  as 
sure  as  the  sky  is  over  us.    Up  with  the  helm,  Taffirail." 

It  was  one  of  those  nights  which  sometimes  fall  upon  the  tropica.  All  round  the  horizon, 
excepting  a  clear  space  to  windward  cut  out  as  it  were  from  the  darkness,  hung  a  black 
and  gloomy  curtain,  wrapping  sea  and  sky  in  gloom,  and  brooding  like  some  gigantic 
wing^darkly  and  mysteriously  upon  the  waters.  Behind  us,  as  I  have  said,  a  patch  of  pale 
aky  was  visil>le,  streaked  with  rsgged  clouds,  and  twinkling  with  a  myriad  of  stars. — white 
before  the  thick  bank  of  vapors  stretched  far  away,  opening  shadowy  and  undefined 
ahead,  as  if  to  lure  us  into  some  enchanted  ocean,  without  shore  or  heaven,  such  as  the  old 
chroniclers  assert  the  unwary  mariners  were  often  seduced  into.  So  thick  was  this  fog 
that  we  cnuld  not  see  a  fathom  before  us ;  and  the  tall  taper  masts  overhead  were  lost 
insensibly  in  its  shadows.    A  black,  palpable,  awfnl  gloom,  had  gathered  around  us,  burjing 
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us  in  its  insatiate  embrace,  and  hiding  every  thint?  to  leeward  from  our  sight.  Hitherto, 
however,  we  had  been  stealing  along  the  edge  of  this  fog  before  a  gentle  breeze ;  bat  as 
soon  as  oar  helm  was  shifted  we  glided  into  the  mist,  and  before  five  minates  could  just  see 
the  stars  flickeiing  fainter  and  fainter  to  windw^ard,  until  at  length  thej  seemed  suddenly 
to  go  out.  So  utter  then  became  the  ob-curity,  that  the  look-out  on  the  forecastle  could  just 
be  discerned  looming  large  and  dark  ahead.  We  were  meanwhile  advancing  further  and 
still  further  into  the  fog,  and  yet  we  saw  no  signs  of  the  strange  vessel  we  had  but 
lately  heard.  I  began  to  fear  lest  he  might  eventually  evade  us,  and  before  we  were  aware 
of  it  steal  piTto  windward. 

«<Do  you  hear  any  thing,  Irvine?"  I  asked,  <*the  chap  may  yet  slip  through  our 
fingers,  and  quietly  edge  up  to  windward.  Captain  Drew,"  I  continned,  as  my  superior  came 
on  dedc,  **  there  *s  a  strange  sail  in  the  fog  here,  somewhere  to  leeward,  but  it 's  too  dark  to 
discern  his  position,  and  he  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  creep  around  our  quarter,  get  the 
weather  guage,  and  go  off  into  the  teeth  of  the  wind." 

'« Where  was  he  when  detected  1"  said  he,  to  my  great  relief  assuming  the  direction. 
I  explained. 

**  Keep  her  so,  then,  Tafirail — and  let  a  good  look-out  be  kept,  the  fellow  shall  not  pas* 
ns  so." 

**Aj,  ay,  sir,"  I  answered,  taking  my  position  on  the  starboard  quarter,  and  leaning 
anxiously  over  the  side,  as  I  strained  my  eyes  into  the  gloom. 

The  fog  now  grew,  if  possible,  still  more  intense,  settling  down  bodily  on  every  side 
around  us.  The  deck  of  the  schooner,  meanwhile,  was  buried  in  silence ;  even  the  creaking 
of  the  rudder  seemed  to  die  away ;  and  the  strain  of  the  canvass  in  the  breeae  became  every 
moment  more  noiseless,  until  at  length  the  air  fell  so  light  that  we  seemed  stealing  on 
like  a  shadow  across  the  deep.  Even  the  ripples  under  the  cutwater  soon  ceased,  acid  in 
another  moment  we  were  lying  motionless,  with  our  mainsail  swinging  heavily  about,  audits 
peak  fading  away,  like  a  whiff  of  pale  white  smoke,  into  the  fi  owning  arch  overbead.  It  was 
evident  that  the  breeze  had  failed  us  as  soon  as  we  entered  the  fog,  and  that  we  bad  been 
canied  thus  far  into  it  only  by  the  headway  we  had  gained  before. 

"  Where  can  we  be? — do  yon  hear  any  thing,  Mr.  Danforth ?"  ejaculated  Captain  Drew. 

« It  '•  as  still  as  the  grave,  sir." 

Far  oeaieiy  an  hour  we  continued  lost  in  the  obscurity.  At  times  light  pufls  of  wind 
would  urge  us  on  for  a  few  moments,  and  when  our  hopes  were  begiiming  to  rise,  would  as 
suddenly  die  away,  or  torment  us  by  a  baffling  change.  At  inter vab  we  fancied  we  heard 
sounds,  or  saw  faint  lights  flickering  &r  down  in  the  gloom.  ^  But  time  soon  proved  them  to 
be  illusions.  At  length  the  fog  to  windward  began  slowly  to  undulate,  and  dircctlv  liAing 
from  the  waters,  it  hung  a  few  degrees  above  the  horizon,  disclosing  a  long,  greenisn  streak 
stretohing  along  the  sea-board  in  that  quarter,  which  soon  deepened  into  s  brighter  tint, 
and  directly  the  moon,  with  her  enormous  disk,  slid  up  above  the  outline  of  the  waves, 
pouring  a  flood  of  glory  on  the  sky,  and  shooting  a  train  of  silvery  light  akmg  the 
billows,  flickering  and  sparkling  as  it  danced  toward  us.  It  was  a  fairy  scene.  The  darkneps 
around,  the  patch  of  clear  sky  above,  the  flashing  path  of  the  moonbeas^  on  the  ses^  and  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  billows  down  in  their  depths,  added  beauty  and  brilliancy  to  the  aight, 
and  made  us  pause  for  a  moment  in  involuntary  admiration. 

'^The  strange  sail  is  on  the  weather  quarter !"  suddenly  sung  out  Irvine. 

We  turned ;  and  sure  enough  away  to  windward,  his  tall  pyramid  of  hamper  in  bold 
relief  against  the  sky,  a  large,  heavy  merchantman  was  seen,  with  every  rag  of  canvass  set 
that  could  be  made  to  draw,  running  upon  a  gentle  breeze  right  int*  the  eye  of  the  wind. 
From  his  peculiar  rig,  and  the  fullness  of  his  mould  we  at  once  decided  him  to  be  an 
Englishman.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  oecasiooal  pufls  of  air,  and  for  all  we  knew 
had  aided  them  by  towin?,  until  he  had  saccecdsd  in  getting  clear  of  the  fog,  had  worked  lo 
windward,  and  now,  wiih  a  breeze  \h$i  tauntingly  kept  aloof  from  us,  was  standing  off 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  three  knots  to^an  hi^ur.  We  could  sec  the  wind  about  a  half  a  mile 
astern,  marking  its  boundary  by  a  lipe  of  gentle  ripples;  but,  as  sometimes  happens,  coyly 
keeping  aloof,  and  though  cllen  varying  its  position  a  quarter  of  a  mile  either  way,  never 
coming  nigh  enough  to  touch  our  sails.    Nothing  could  be  more  provoking. 

**  Can  we  roach  him  with  the  long  gun  ?"  uked  Captain  Drew,  as  the  gunner  tumbled 
up  the  ladder,  and  rubbing  his  halPopen^  eyes,  gave  the  stranger  a  professional  squint. 

<*  It  would  n*t  be  a  sure  shot,  I  *m  afeard,  alt"  said  he,  dubiously  shaking  his  head,  af^ 
be  had  measured  the  distance  with  his  eye. 

"  Pipe  away  the  boat's  crews  then !"  shouted  the  captain,  *<  we  must  tow  the  schoonti  into 
that  breeze—all  hands  ihere-i-ready?" 
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fn  a  lew  miniitet  the  boats  were  htancbed,  menned  by  their  etfaletic  crews,  and  directly 
were  sweeping  away,  with  oar  galbmt  craft  behind  them,  at  a  rate  which  promised  to 
brlDf  as  up  to  the  enemy  in  Kttle  time.  Mesnwhile,  as  the  moon  rose  higher  above  the 
horizon,  the  fog  to  leeward  slowly  curled  up,  thinned  imperceptibly  away,  rolled  to  and  fro  a 
few  moments,  and  then  yanithed  altogether  before  the  flood  of  glorious  light  The  fleecy 
▼apors  too  sailed  slowly  down  the  firmament,  and  soon  left  the  hesTens  as  cloudless  as  an 
Kden  sky.  It  was  such  a  night  as  might  have  shone  on  Paradise  before  fin  and  misery 
had  come  upon  the  world.  As  I  watched  the  boats  ahead  a  train  of  sweet  and  peaceful 
memories  came  stealing  over  my  mind,  I  was  back  by  my  father's  house,  the  happy  scenes 
of  childhood,  and  the  mirrored  lake  I  loved  to  gaze  upon  at  moonlight.  How  diflerent 
was  my  situation  now !    Thousands  of  miles  rolled  between  me  and  that  happy  home ;  the 

K rents  that  once  cherished  me  were  no  more ;  my  inheritance  had  passed  away  into  the 
nds  of  strangers ;  and  I  was  an  unknown  orphan,  penniless,  and  friendless,  with  no 
fortune  but  my  own  good  sword.  Bat  my  train  of  reflections,  were  cut  short  by  the  hoisting 
in  of  the  boats,  and  the  noisy  duties  of  my  station.  We  had  now  caught  the  breeze,  and 
were  beginning  to  urge  slowly  ahead.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  we  were  eating 
iDto  the  wind,  with  every  rag  of  canvass  spread  and  wet  to  the  trucks. 

The  end  of  the  neit  fifteen  minutes  was  waited  for  in  eager  suspense,  as  it  would 
develope  the  relative  siviflness  of  the  two  vessels,  and  enable  us  to  decide  upon  our  chances 
of  overtaking  the  chase.  We  foand,  however,  that  she  was  no  contemptible  rival.  She 
OTemed  admirably  manned;  performed  her  evolutions  with  great  rapidity;  and  managed 
several  manoeuvres  in  a  way  that  might  have  shamed  the  service.  At  length,Jiowever,  it 
hecame  evident  that  we  were  slowly  gaining  on  her ;  though  at  such  a  rate  as  would  prolong 
the  pursuit  till  long  after  daylight.  Besides,  if  the  breeze  should  freshen  Into  a  blow,  sho  ^ 
ooaM  carry  sail  enough  to  drop  us  in  a  few  hours.  However,  we  continued  to  gain  upon  her.  v 
in  spite  of  her  exertions,  and  before  four  bells  in  the  morning  wstch  were  within  long  cannon 
shot,  thoagh  almost  dead  to  leeward*  If  we  could  cripple  her  by  a  well-sent  ball,  the 
porsuit  woald  be  at  an  end.  The  captain  himself  went  forward  as  the  gunner  prepared  to 
point  his  piece. 

**  A  little  too  low,  Mr.  Hawser,  is  n*t  iti— yoa  HI  hull  her  I  fancy  with  that** 

'<  Ay,  ay,  sir,**  said  the  gunner,  stooping  down  sgain  to  squint  along  the  gun,  **  but  yoa 
lorget  the  swell." 

«<  Well,  weH,"  laughed  the  captain,  **  let  him  have  it  then— we  are  |g|fPff  headway 
•very  instant.**  ^  ;  *,     *^ 

'<  Here  goes  then,"  answeted  the  old  fellow,  whirling  his  match  laround,  and  applying 
it  to  the>touch-hole;  and  in  an  instant  the  flame  leaped  from  the  narrow  mouth,  the  report 
cracked  sharply  upon  the  night  air,  and  the  white,  sulphureous  smoke  sailed  slowly  down 
to  leewsrd.  We  anxiously  watched  the  path  of  the  shot,  but  it  j^hizzed  harmlessly  past  the 
foe.  The  old  fellow  turned  round  in  chagrin,  kicked  the  p<mder  boy  out  of  his  way  to 
velieve  himself,  end  then  set  about  pointing  his  favorite  piece  with  a  deliberation  ib&t 
threatened  no  child's  play.  And  he  succeeded.  The  crash  of  the  mizzen-top-sail  marked 
the  course  of  the  ball.  A  third  shot  Went  plump  npon  the  quarter,  knocking  a  pait  of  the 
wh^l  hoase  to  atoms. 

<< Huzza!*'  shouted  the  old  fellow,  warming  in  his  work,  "psy  it  hito  'em — where  's 
the  powder  horn,  you  monkey  t — I  '11  make  that  fellow  at  the  wheel  dodge  quicker  this  time 
— >what  the  deuce  are  you  g^ng  for  1  when  I  'm  waiting  for  powder,  you  lubber, — take 
that,"  and  cuffing  the  ofiendcr  with  one  hand,  he  stooped,  gisnced  at  her  sight  again,  and 
then  let  drive  with  his  dsrling  once  more.  The  baH  struck  the  quarter  well  aft,  cutting 
its  way  transversely  nesriy  the  whole  length  of  the  ship.  But  at  the  same  instant  a  flash 
darted  from  the  stem-port  of  the  chase,  and  before  we  could  look  up  our  huge  mainsail  ca&e 
rattling  to  the  deck. 

•«8hot  away  the  halyards,  by  Joye!"  ejaculated  the  captain,  '*the  fellow  has  picck  any 
how— let  the  mainsail  be  slung  again,— merrily  there !" 

**  Look  how  he  's  walking  away  from  us,  Danfi»rth, — he  's  got  a  six  knot  breeze  there 
as  I  live,"  said  Jack,  as  the  cba^e  bowed  suddenly  half  way  to  the  horizon,  and  then 
gallantly  recovering  himself,  went  off  like  a  racer  at  the  start.  A  sodden  puft'  had  (truck 
him,  and  before  long  he  was  safe  from  our  shot  For  some  time  afterward  the  wind  came  in 
cat*s-paws,  now  blowing  gently,  and  now  dying  altogether  away.  Every  one  who  has 
been  iu  that  latitude  knows  how  provokingly  uncertain  at  times  is  a  breeze.  To  our  utter 
chagrin,  at  last,  it  fell  calm,  leaving  the  chase  a  gainer  by  reveral  miles.  She  could  now 
be  seen,  lying  in  a  liquid  flood  of  moonlight,,  rising  and  falling  lazily  upon  the  swell,  her 
white  sails  scarcely  moving  from  the  mast,  and  flashing  in  the  distance,  like  a  soa-gull's 
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snowy  wing.  All  at  once  CapUia  Drew,  who  hjA  been  acnitiniztng  her  through  his  glM% 
excIaimeJ, 

'*  There  *8  something  the  matter  on  board  there,  the  men  have  almost  all  left  her  decks,— 
and  even  those  aloft  repairing  are  coming  down — what  can  it  be,  Mr.  Jones  1" 

'*  I  can*t  make  out,  sir— the  crew  perhaps  has  mutinied,  they  are  running  wildly  hither  and 
thither — no,  my  God,  t/ie  ship^s  on  fire  /"  ho  ejaculated,  as  a  dood  of  thick,  black  amoke 
suddenly  pa  (Ted  up  her  fore-hatchway,  followed  by  a  long,  vivid  stream  of  fire,  that  shot 
np  brightly  into  the  midnight  sky.  We  saw  at  once  that  the  flames  must  have  been  raging 
some  time  in  the  hold,  and  that  they  had  attained  an  intensity  which  would  defy  every 
eflf(>rt  to  subdue  them.  It  was  a  fearful  sight.  The  eager  clement  shot  along  the  rigging,  ran 
swiftly  up  the  foremast,  and  wrapping  the  hamper  in  a  sheet  of  fire,  streamed  almost 
perpendicularly  upward  a  fathom  or  two  above  the  track.  There  was  no  breeze ;  but  the 
nndulalions  of  the  atmosphere,  swept  the  dense  smoke  to  one  side,  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
gloomy  curtain  against  which  the  lurid  flames  shone  in  terrible  relief.  Every  object  on 
board  could  now  be  distinctly  seen,  and  we  noticed  that  all  at  once  the  whole  crew  mshed 
afu  A  signal  of  distress  the  next  instant,  was  shewn  on  the  quarter.  Ail  this  had  passed  in 
a  moment 

"Lower  away  the  boats — pipe  their  crews  there,  boatswain!  quick,  air,  or  the  poor 
wretches  will  be  lost,*'  thundered  the  captain. 

The  men  hurried  to  their  stations,  fired  with  a  sympathy  equal  to  his  own. 

"  Mr.  Danforth,"  he  said,  **  I  shall  give  you  the  command  of  the  leading  boat,  sptfe  no 
effort  to  reach  them  in  time, — but,*'  he  continued,  in  a  whisper,  **  mind  the  magazine !" 

*<  Ay,  a^,  sir,"  I  answered,  touching  my  hat,  and  leaping  into  the  stem  sheets  continued, 
«  push  on  there  forward, — and  now  give  way  with  a  will,  boys,— ^uii?." 

There  is  something  noble  in  the  character  of  a  sailor,  wherever  he  is  found.  It  has  a 
frankness,  a  generosity,  a  daring  courage  which  excites  our  admiration,  and  wins  his  way 
to  the  heart  To  their  honor  I  can  say  that  this  is  peculiar  to  no  one  nation  more  than  to 
another.  A  sailor  is  in  most  respects  a  citizen  of  the  world.  No  matter  what  land  has 
given  him  birth,  his  sympathy  is  aroused  at  once  by  the  call  for  help.  He  makes  no 
distinction  between  friend  and  fue.  To  implore  his  aid  is  to  command  his  services.  Nor  did 
this  truth  fail  on  the  present  occasion.  Nothing  could  rival  the  ardor  of  our  men.  Thej 
bent  to  thehr  oars  with  the  thews  of  giants,  curling  the  waters  in  foam  beneath  our  bows,  and 
■ending  the  boats  along  as  if  they  had  been  pleasure  skiffs. 

But  swift  atf  was  our  progress  that  of  the  destroying  clement  was  still  more  ao.  The  firo 
had  spread  with  such  frightful  rapidity  as  to  wrap  the  whole  fore-part  of  the  ship  in 
flames,  and  threaten  to  consume  her  before  we  could  arrive.  Since  it  had  found  vent  it  had 
raged  with  redoubled  fury,  until  now  the  shrouds,  the  foremast,  the  bowsprit,  the  yards, 
every  thing  was  sheeted  with  fire,  wbidi,  whirling  round  and  round  ascended  spirally  to  the 
mast-head,  shotting  its  forky  tongues  out  on  every  hand,  and  streaming  like  a  meteor 
away  up  into  the  calm,  blue  sky.  Meanwhile  the  flimes  had  broken  out  from  the  after  hatch, 
and  catching  at  once  to  the  ratlins,  leaped  from  rope  to  rope,  ran  wildly  up  the  rigging, 
spread  almoit  instantly  to  the  huge  lower  sails,  hissing,  fladiing,  and  roaring  as  they 
went,  until  at  length  the  whole  ship  seemed  a  mass  of  lurid  fire,  and  nothing  was  left 
untouched  but  the  narrow  quarter  deck,  on  which  the  now  despairing  crew  had  gathered  in 
crowds,  some  esgerly  endeavoring  to  lower  the  only  boat  that  h^d  escaped  the  flames^ 
some  frantically  crying  out  for  mercy,  some  cursing  and  blaspheming  awfuUy  in  their  agcmy, 
and  some  stretching  out  their  hands  imploringly  for  help. 

"  Give  way,  ray  men,  give  way— will  you  see  them  miserably  burned  to  death  before  ybur 
eyes  7*'  I  shouted,  rising  in  the  boat  and  waving  my  hat  to  the  suff  rers,  forgetting  in  the 
excitoment  of  the  moment  the  imminency  of  our  own  danger  in  case  of  an  exploeion.  The 
poor  wretches  on  the  quarter  of  the  burning  ship  answered  back  whh  a  hysteric  shout.  Our 
gallant  tars  started,  like  mettled  hounds  at  Uie  cry,  and  with  a  few  t igorous  strokes  we  dashed 
up  to  the  quarter. 

"  Keep  her  off  there,"  I  shouted,  seeing  that  we  should  be  swamped  by  the  eagerness  of 
the  sufferers  to  escape,  "  keep  her  off— jump  overboard,  and  we  *il  pick  you  up,**  I  continued, 
as  we  fell  off  from  her  quarter  agsin ;  and  in  less  than  threo  minutes  the  deck  was  bate,  and 
our  boats  full  of  the  rescued  crew. 

«<Mr.  Danforth,**  at  this  moment,  shouted  Jack,  from  the  other  boat  ahead,  ''there 'am 
lady  and  her  father,  they  say  here,— still  on  board,  for  heaven's  sake  let  us  try  to  save 
them.*'  ' 

Tot  one  moment  as  I  remembered  my  orders,  and  the  extremity  of  our  danger  I  pauaed ; 
but  when  I  reflected  that  by  departing,  we  should  abandon  two  human  beings  to  a  horrid 
death,  1  hesitated  no  longer.    Hastily  learning  from  the  mate  of  the  vessel  that  they  were 
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their  only  pa«engerf,  and  haTing  taken  refuge  in  the  hold  daring  the  kite  eonfliot,  had  aiBce 
been  forgotten, — and  not  feeling  warranted  in  ordering  any  one  on  so  dangerous  a  aernce, 
I  gave  the  boat  in  charge  to  Irvine,  who  had  luckily  smuggled  himself  on  board,  sternly  bid 
one  or  two  of  my  crew  who  attempted  to  follow  to  keep  their  atations,  mounted  her  aide 
by  a  rope  that  hung  over  the  quarter,  rapidly  traversed  the  deck  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous 
heat,  and  darted  down  the  companion  way,  leaving  the  flames  roaring  not  five  feet  from  its 
entrance. 

The  cabin  was  a  large  one,  and  fitted  up  with  extraordinary  taste.  The  decorations 
-were  even  luxurious,  and  such  as  I  had  at  that  time  rarely  seen  in  merchantmen.  The 
s^te  rooms  were  of  mahogany,  inlaid  with  a  still  darker  wood,  which  I  knew  not  the  name 
of,  and  fintched  off  with  the  greatest  elegance.  Curtains,  apparently  of  damask  hung 
around,  and  the  show  of  silver  and  cut  glass  by  the  companion  way  was  even  brilliant.  The 
cibin  was,  however,  still  as  death.  A  lady's  glove  lay  on  an  Ottoman,  and  beside  it 
was  an  open  book ;  but  no  other  traces  of  a  human  being  were  discernible  around.  Where 
could  the  owner  of  that  small,  delicate  French  glove  be  1  Was  she  already  a  victim  to  the 
frightful  element  1 — had  the  mate  deceived  himself  in  supposing  she  had  been  removed 
from  the  hold  1 — was  there  no  hope,  if  she  still  lived,  of  reaching  her  in  time  to  save  her 
from  a  horrid  death  1  All  these  questions  flashed  rapidly  across  my  mind,  and  my  heart 
sickened  as  I  owned  I  could  not  answer  them.  The  danger,  meanwhile,  grew  more  and 
more  imminent.  I  was  standing,  as  it  were,  above  a  miike  that  had  been  sprung;  for  should 
the  flames  reach  the  magazine  inevitable  destruction  piutt  ensue.  Nor  could  that  catas- 
trophe be  much  longer  postponed.  The  devouring  element  had  already  gained  possession 
of  all  around,  and  even  now  might  be  eating  its  way  ravenously  toward  iL  Besides  if  I 
paused  a  moment  longer  the  fire  would  reach  the  companion  way,  and  all  hope  of  eseape 
from  the  cabin  be  cut  off.  Had  it  been  only  my  own  life  thai  was  endangered,  I  would 
not  have  hesitated  in  perilling  it  to  the  utmost,  but  when  I  remembered  that  a  dozen  gallant 
fellows  of  my  crew,  as  well  as  a  score  of  others  from  the  rescued  sufferers,  would  be 
iuvolved  iamy  own  fate,  I  could  not  doubt  as  to  my  duty.  These  reflections,  however,  had 
not  occupied  more  than  the  instant  in  which  I  had  been  throwing  open  successiveiy  the 
doors  of  the  various  state  rooms.  Alas !  all  were  empty.  With  a  heavy  heart  I  was  about 
to  mount  the  companion  way,  when  I  noticed  that  a  massy  curtain  at  the  fiirther  end  seemed 
to  divide  off  a  smaller  cabin  aft  of  the  one  I  was  in.  Without  a  moment's  delay  I  rushed 
toward  it,  hastily  lifted  it  aside,  and  there  beheld  a  sight  I  shall  never  forget. 

This  after  cabin  was  much  smaller,  but  far  more  luxurious  than  the  o&er.  It  was  adorned 
with  every  thing  that  taste  could  suggest,  or  wealth  afford.  Ottomans  ran  completely 
around  it,  forming  a  kind  of  divan.  At  one  side  was  a  hsrp,  snd  beside  it  some  music  was 
scattered  on  the  floor.  But  after  the  first  hasty  survey,  I  saw  nothing  but  a  group  of 
two  beings  before  me.  One  of  them  was  a  gray  haired  man,  apparently  -about  sixty-five, 
dressed  in  the  gentlemanly  costume  of  a  former  day.  He  was  bending  wildly  over  the 
almost  inanimate  form  of  a  fair  girl,  reclining  on  the  cushions.  Never  had  I  seen  a  being 
who  looked  more  beautiful  than  that  pale,  half-fainting  creature,  aeemed  at  that  moment. 
One  arm  supported  her  on  the  divsn,  and  the  other  was  thrown  around  her  father's  neck,  the 
blue  veins  just  discernible  as  they  stole  along  beneath  the  ivory  akin.  Her  head  rested 
on  the  bosom  of  her  parent,  and  the  hair,  loose  and  unbound,  streamed  in  dark,  glossy 
ringlets  over  her  snowy  shoulders.  At  the  noise  made  by  my  entrance  she  started,  raised  her 
head,  and  I  could  see  through  the  tears  that  glistened  on  her  ladies  one  of  the  sweetest 
hazel  eyes  I  had  ever  looked  upon*  A  quick  flush  shot  over  her  £ice,  crimsoning  it  like  a 
rose-leaf,  as  she  beheld  a  stranger ;  and  half  starting  to  her  feet,  she  essayed  a  moment  to 
apeak,  and  then  atood  with  half  opened  lips,  gazing  almost  wildly  upon  me. 

"  For  God's  sako  fly,"  I  cried,  ^  tho  ship  is  on  fire  in  every  part,-^we  can  barely  escape 
by  the  companion  way — in  another  instant  she  will  blow  up— why  hesitate  I  For  heaven's 
take  come." 

**  Oh !  sir,  God  bless  you  for  this  kindness — there  is  then  hope,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,-— 
«but  Isabel  has  fainted,"  he  continued — **go,  fly,  I  will  die  with  her,"  be  added,  in  a 
viMce  of  agony,  vainly  essaying  to  raise  in  his  enfeebled  arms,  the  seemin  ^ly  lifeless  form  of 
his  daughter.  I  looked  into  her  face.  The  transition  from  calm  despair  to  hope  had  been 
too  great,  and  she  had  indeed  fainted.  It  was  no  time  to  hesitate.  Hastily  raising  the 
beautiful  stranger  in  my  aims,  I  called  upon  the  old  man  to  follow,  dashed  into  the  front 
cabin,  hurried  up  the  companion  way,  and  to  my  utter  horror,  found  the  flames  had  juit 
crossed  the  entrance.  For  but  a  second  I  pauved.  Death  was  behind,  destruction  perhapa 
bcG>re.  Laying  my  hand  upon  the  old  man's  ahoulder  I  urged  him  ahead,  hurriedly  threw 
the  shawl  of  the  fair  girl  around  her  face  and  form,  made  a  bold,  desperate  push  for  Ufe,  and 
in  another  instant,  amid  the  cheers  of  my  men,  had  gained  the  quarter  deck.    The  boat  shot 
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to  the  aide,  o  docen  anus  were  extended  to  leoeiTe  ray  bardeD,  I  carefully  gave  it  in  chaige 
to  the  nearest,  aloioct  along  the  okl  nuui  after,  and  springing  with  a  bound  into  the  stem 
sheets  waved  my  arm,  and  shouted, 

**  Shove  off— board— give  way — and  if  ever  you  polled  before,  puU  now,  for  yonr  Uvea,  my 
men!" 

I  vras  obeyed.  With  one  soul  they  bent  their  brawny  arms  to  the  task,  and  while  the  ash 
almost  snapped  beneath  them,  made  the  boat  whiil  from  the  quarter,  and  then  sent  her 
with  the  velocity  of  a  sea-gull  over  the  deep.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  1*he  old  man  sit 
beside  me  in  the  bewilderment  of  gratitude,  astonishment,  and  only  half  dissipated  fright — 
while  the  form  of  his  still  inanimate  child  was  extended  unaided,  for  the  moment,  by  his  side. 
It  was  indeed  no  time  for  delay.  Every  man  knew  we  were  polling  for  life  or  death.  The 
other  boat  was  nearly  a  mile  ahead,  skimming  swiftly  along  from  the  devoted  ship.  Far 
off  on  the  moonlit  horizon  lay  the  schooner,  with  all  her  exquisite  tracery  reBected  in  the 
wave  beneath,  and  seeming  with  her  thin,  teper,  raking  masts,  Uke  some  erial  vessel  floating 
half  way  between  sea  and  sky.  Down  to  the  right  was  the  homing  ship,  presenting  a 
vast  body  of  lurid  fire,  that  roared  along  her  sides,  streamed  out  her  ports,  eddied  spirally  op 
the  masts,  and  leaped  in  huge  masses  straight  out  into  the  sky.  Now  and  then,  as  her  guns 
became  heated,  they  went  off  with  a  roar  like  thunder.  Meantime,  the  dense  smoke, 
gathering  in  a  thick  cloud  above,  hong  like  a  pall  over  the  consoming  ship.  For  some 
instante  the  flames  appeared  to  die  in  part  away ;  hot  all  at  once  a  stream  of  intense  fire,  that 
almost  blinded  the  eyes,  leaped  peroendicularly  upward  from  her  decks;  the  horizon,  for 
miles  aroond  was  illominated  with  a  light  more  vivid  than  that  of  the  brightest  noonday ;  a 
part  of  the  foremast,  lifted  bodily  oot,  skttt  like  an  airuw  almost  a  cable-tongih  on  high ;  a 
concossion  ensued  that  nade  the  boat  shiver  like  a  reed,  and  rock  a  moment  frightfully 
about ;  and  then  a  stunning  roar  followed,  shaking  the  firmamctpt  to  its  centre,  and  sounding 
as  if  a  thousand  broadsides  iKd  l>een  discharged  at  once.  For  a  moment  as  the  burning 
fragments  sailed  aloft,  falling  on  every  hand  alx>ut,  while  the  boat  rolled  wildly  to  and  fro 
upon  the  agiteted  swell,  we  held  oor  breathe  in  momentary  expectation  of  death,  and  I 
involuntarily  ejaculated, 

**  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  os  all !" 

«  Amen  !*'  said  the  rescued  father  at  my  side. 

But  we  were  again  almost  miraculously  preserved.  The  offing  we  bsd  gained,  thoogh 
net  suflicient  to  ensure  safiHy,  proved  great  enough  to  relieve  us  from  inevitable  destruction. 
Had  any  of  the  filling  timbers,  however,  struck  as,  we  shoold  have  all  gone  down 
together.  As  it  was,  it  was  one  of  the  narrowest  escapes  I  ever  made,  and  when  I  gave  the 
command  to  the  crew  to  give  way  again — for  at  that  terrible  explosion  they  had  as  ene  man 
paosed — a  gosh  of  thankfulness  and  devotion  went  up  from  my  heart  to  the  great  author  of 
my  being,  who  had  thus  preserved  a  second  time  my  life.  A  sensation  swept  through  my 
bofom  which  no  language  can  express.  Those  only  who,  like  me,  have  been  saved  from 
almost  certain  death,  can  understand  my  feelings.    It  was  a  moment  of  thanksgiving  to  alL 

The  deafening  uproar,  however,  recalled  the  senses  of  the  fair  girl  at  my  side.  But  I  will 
not  describe  her  gratitude,  and  that  of  her  parent  to  myself,  whom  they  persisCed  in 
.  considering  the  preserver  of  their  lives.  Buflice  it  to  eay  we  were  soon  on  board,  the  captain 
delicately  resigned  his  own  cabin  to  the  strangers,  and  I  then  had  leiaure  to  learn  some 
particulars  concerning  their  history.  They  were  easily  told.  Mr.  Thornton,  the  lather  nf 
Isabel,  was  a  wealthy  West  Indiaman,  and  was  just  returning  from  Great  Britain,  with 
his  daughter,  who  bad  been  there  for  several  years  obtaining  her  education.  Before  the 
Letter  of  Marque  sailed,  she  had  been  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Thornton,  in  a  style  bordering  on 
eastern  luxury,  with  forniture  intended  principally  for  his  mansion-bouse  in  Jamaica.  Bet 
at  this  moment  a  message  arrived  soUctting  my  presence  with  Mr.  Thornton.  As  I 
entered  the  cibtn  he  frankly  extended  his  hand,  and  presented  me  to  his  now  blushing 
daughter, — fir  what  woman,  be  she  who  she  may,  can  stand  onembarrafised  in  the  presence 
of  one  to  whom  she  funcies  she  owes  her  life  1  I  have  had  many  mmnento  of  pleasure,  but 
I  never  felt  as  I  then  felt,  when  Isabel  Thornton,  extending  her  delicate  hand  to  me,  with 
her  sweetest  suite  uttered  her  thanks.  Bailors  are  proverbially  frank,  and  there  is  nothing 
hke  companionship  in  danger  to  break  down  the  formalities  of  society. 

**  You  are  scarcely  a  sailur*s  sister,  Miss  Thornton,"  said  I,  **  or  you  would  not  poor  oot 
thanks  fur  what  is  a  matter  of  duty." 

**  Mr.  Danforlh,"  said  a  musical  voice,  while  tho  owner  colored  again,^as  if  I  had  said  any 
thing  to  cause  it ! — *'  we  must  not  let  your  modesty  blind  us  to  yoor  noble  exertions — had  it 
not  been  for  yoor  daring  and  courage,  wo  had  not  been  here  now." 

"  But  how,"  aaid  I,  to  change  the  subject,  **  did  it  happen,  my  dear  Miss  Thornton,  th&t 
you  were  in  the  cabin,  when  the  rest  had- escaped." 
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**  In  the  ^neral  alarm  we  were  forgotten,  for  we  had  heen  hurried  to  the  hold  during 
the  conflict,  and  when  the  fire  hroke  out  were  overlooked.  We  found  our  own  waj  back, 
bat  only  when  the  whole  thip  was  in  flames.  We  had  but  just  reached  the  cabin  through  a 
forward  do3r  below,  and  believing  the  ship  destroyed,  had  despaired  of  all  escape,  when  you 
—you — appeared." 

**  I  had  forgot  till  this  moment  we  were  foes,"  said  I  gaily,  determined  to  avoid  the  coming 
thanks. 

**  And  we  are  your  pritooers  too,"  archly  said  the  smiling  girl,  as  she  held  her  father's  and 
my  hand  between  her  own. 

Many  a  sweet  night  afterward,  did  I  stand  with  Isabel  leaning  on  my  arm,  wrapt  in  the 
sunny  dreams  of  youth,  as  we  gazed  together  out  upon  the  moonlight  sea.  But  sailors, 
however  romantic  in  fact,  are  little  given  to  eipressing  it  to  others.  Perhaps  it  was  that 
Isabel  had  few  rivals,  perhaps  it  was  that  I  felt  a  deeper  interest  in  her  from  the  manner  in 
which  we  first  met,  and  perhaps  it  was  that  the  heart  of  a  young  midshipman  is  of  all  hearts 
the  most  susceptible ;  but  so  it  was  before  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  I  never  came  on  deck 
without  looking  to  see  if  Isabel  was  there,  and  if  the  sea  was  at  all  rough  I  was  the  first  one 
to  efler  her  my  arm,  or  to  hand  her  to  a  seat  I  thought  of  her  by  day,  and  dreamed  of  her 
by  night.  Nor  did  she.  shrink  frAn  my  attentions.  Her  £ither  either  did  not  notice  this 
bye-play,  or  was  wholly  careless  of  its  tendency.  And  so  passed  another  fortnight, 
diversified  only  with  one  or  two  prizes,  which  we  blew  up  after  removing  whatever  was 
valuable. 

rUladelphia,  Oetobor,  1839. 
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BT  TB0XA8   O.   SPEAR. 


I  REAB  in  the  north-breeze  now  drearily  calling. 

The  sad-swelling  song  of  advancing  decay, 
And  I  see  by  the  leaves  that  around  me  are  falling. 

That  the  glory  of  Summer  is  passing  away — 
That  glory  once  dear  to  the  lingering  vision, 

When  a  vestment  of  verdure  encircled  the  land. 
Though  its  coming  was  welcomM  with  raptures  elysian, 

With  a  fieeling  of  sadness  in  parting  is  tcannM. 


The  sheen  of  its  trees,  and  the  gush  of  its  fountains^ 

The  hymns  of  its  birds  that  kept  vocal  the  sky — 
The  scent-laden  brrath  of  its  valleys  and  mountains, 

Grow  dull  to  the  hearing,  and  dim  to  the  eye. 
Oh !  bright  are  thy  visits,  sweet  season  of  blossoms ! 

But  brief  as  a  dream  is  thy  beautiful  stay. 
And  the  wilcoming  throbs  of  our  care-lighten*d  bosoms, 

IScarce  greet  thy  return  ere  they  know  thy  decay. 


The  sharp-piercing  tempest  has  pierc'd  to  the  flower, 
And  drooping  it  falls  in  its  frost-cover'd  grave. 

And  no  longer  the  garden  or  leaf-shaded  bower. 
Are  rife  with  the  hues  and  the  odours  it  gave. 
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A  Ttrjing  mantle  o'«r  Nataro  daacending. 
Displaces  the  ivy-graen  robe  that  she  wore, 

And,  like  Beauty  in  death  on  the  dying  attending, 
Looks  languidly  bright  ere  the  struggle  is  o'er. 


Away  to  the  South  on  their  sun-gleaming  pinions, 

The  hurrying  Bocks  of  the  wilderness  swarm, 
And  the  wind-girdled  clouds,  through  their  azure  dominions^ 

Go  forth  from  the  north  to. unbosom  the  storm. 
In  the  leaf-cover'd  wild-wood  the  quick  squirrel  leaping, 

Holds  revelling  feasts  by  the  nui-growing  tree; 
And  home  from  their  withering  pasturage  sweeping. 

The  herds  of  the  meadow  no  longer  are  free. 


There's  a  chill  on  the  waves  in  their  eold-gleaming 

In  the  far-looming  distance  a  mellowing  haze; 
And  there  seems,  from  the  hills  to  the  shore-fretting  ocean, 

A  perishmg  beauty  wherever  I  gaze. 
As  the  oaks  of  the  valley,  now  leafless  before  me. 

Are  the  friends  of  my  childhood  o'erwearied  and  worn ; 
And  the  memory  of  spirits  departed  comes  o'er  me. 

Like  the  shade  of  yon  cloud  as  it  sails  to  iu  bourne. 


The  days  that  were  bright  with  their  dream-giving  glory. 

Like  the  rainbows  have  vanish'd  that  gilded  die  Uwn; 
And  the  forms  of  the  youthful,  the  manly,  and  hoary. 

With  the  summering  birds  and  the  blossoms  have  gone; 
And  this  seawn  of  death,  with  each  cherish'd  remembrance, 

Recalls  the  enchanting  illusions  of  yore. 
While  Memory  dejected  sighs  o'er  the  resemblance. 

Through  tears  that  the  light  of  her  glance  wuuld  obscure. 


The  faded  and  perish'd  are  moomfully  blending— 

The  trees  in  their  drearinesa  seem  to  complain. 
And  the  blight  and  the  splendour  of  Autumn  are  lending, 

A  sadness  that  burdens  the  loitering  strain. 
The  mists  on  the  mountains  are  coldly  congealing — 

The  grass  of  the  valley  is  dwindling  away, 
While  Fancy  entwineth  the  wild-wreath  of  Feeling, 

With  the  lingering  hoes  of  alluring  decay. 


Soon  Winter  shaQ  silence  the  soft-singing  waters — 

The  flow  of  the  fountain — the  fall  of  Oke  rain — 
But  the  song  and  the  dance  of  earth's  loveliest  diughters, 

Shall  lighten  the  weight  of  lis  wearisome  reign ; 
And  the  pleasures  of  home,  in  their  gladsomeness  swelling. 

Shall  kindle  the  heart  with  their  spiriting  cheer, 
With  the  funeral  feelings  of  Autumn  dispelling. 

The  desolate  pageant  that  sadden'd  the  year. 
Philsdelphia,  October,  1839. 


AN    ESSAY    ON    MUSIC, 
AND    ITS    EFFECTS     UPON     SOCIETY. 


BT   CHAVVCST  P.   HOLCOKB,   18(l« 


Ths  earij  history  of  music  is  to  intimately  connected  with  mythology,  that  were  we  to 
attempt  to  giye  an  aceoont  of  it,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  enter  at  once  the  realms 
of  fiction,  and  to  draw  thence  not  only  the  data  for  our  subject,  but  the  imagery  for  its 
illustration.  There  has  never  been  fabled  or  sung  of  any  of  the  sister  arts,  so  mucb  to  create 
wonder,  excite  the  imagination,  or  tax  to  the  same  extent  our  credulity.  It  is  an  old  fiction 
too.  The  world  itself  was  young  when  the  god  Apollo  is  supposed  to  haye  commenced  his 
reign;  when  the  lute  of  Orpheus  is  fabled  to  haye  charmed  the  stones;  nor  was  it  much 
older,  when  the  yeritable  account  is  furabhed  to  us  of  the  Grecian  Arian,  who  being  about 
to  be  cast  into  the  aea  by  his  mutinous  crew,  asked  permission  to  play  a  tune  upon  his  harp, 
by  which  he  so  charmed  a  Dolphin,  that  the  fish  approached  the  ahip,  received  the  noble 
minstrel  on  his  back,  and  bore  him  salely  across  the  ocean  to  his  home  at  Tenarus. 

But  tempting  as  this  classic  ground  is,  we  shall  not  be  allowed  in  the  short  riew  we  are 
permitted  to  take  of  the  subject,  to  enter  upon  it — and  equally  beyond  our  reach,  will  be  even 
a  recital  of  more  modern,  but  scarce  less  maryellons  accounts  of  the  history  of  music—of  iti 
power  by  its  incantations  to  exorcise  the  foul  fiend, — restore  the  rating  maniac  to  his  sensen, 
to  guard  female  chastity,  or  by  its  medicinal  qualities  to  render  harmless  the  poisonous  bite  of 
the  asp.  Still,  prejudices,  so  mellowed  by  long  agea  of  time,  and  trad.tions  so  hallow^  by 
the  classic  forms  in  which  they  come  to  us — prove  at  least  sufiicient  to  disarm  ridicule  of  its 
weapon,  and  even  to  challenge  a  degree  of  respect,  in  proving  their  own  identity ;  and  this, 
huwever,  apocryphal  we  may  be  disposed  to  regard  the  facts  they  profess  to  record. 

But  all  mythological  and  fabulous  accounts  aside,  musio  is  probably  as  eld  as 
language  itself.  If  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  familiar  to  the  first  man,  comparatively 
iew  had  lived,  when  Jubal  is  spoken  of  as  **  the  father  of  those  who  handled  the  harp."  The 
first  idea  of  vocal  music  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  birds, 


«<Then  with  their  liquid  lays  the  birds  began. 
To  teach  the  art  to  imitative  man; 
Long  ere  with  |>olished  notes  he  cheer*d  the  plains, 
Or  pour'd  his  extacies  in  measured  strains." 

Ito  acquisition,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  more  natural  and  easy  to  us  than  any  thing  we  learn 
after  the  language  in  which  we  give  expression  to  our  ideas.  It  exists,  and  has  ever  existed, 
in  some  form,  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Among  the  Hebrews,  music  was 
extensively  practised.  Their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  appears  from  the  Old 
Testament,  were  more  or  less  connected  with  it 

King  David  himself  was  a  good  munician — a  profest  master  of  the  harp ;  and  Solomon  was 
•nch  an  admirer  and  patron  of  the  art,  that  he  not  only  composed  songs,  but  he  is  said  to 
have  gathered  together  upwards  of  twenty-four  thousand  musicians  on  the  occasion  of  the 
consecration  of  his  temple. 
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Among  the  Greeks  too,  who  borrowed  their  music  from  the  Egyptians,  it  seems  to  have 
connected  itself,  in  some  way,  with  every  other  pursuit,  and  to  have  been  used  on  all  occa- 
sions of  interest,  whether  public  or  private ;  on  all  galsi  days,  at  festivals  and  triumphal 
entries ;  to  honor  the  living  and  to  mourn  the  dead.  Their  poets  at  one  period  delivered 
their  most  considerable  works  in  song,  and  it  was  even  a  medium,«t  this  time,  of  teaching 
both  the  literature  and  the  laws  of  Greece.  It  was  used  alike  to  inspire  the  orator  at  the 
forum,  and  to  animate  the  soldier  at  the  moment  of  entering  combat ;  and  history  records 
that  Solon  rallied  the  Athenians  to  a  renewal  of  a  war,  by  Uie  effects  produced  in  singing 
ene  of  his  own  poems ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  at  an  early  period  the  profisssors  of  the  art, 
ranked  next  in  dignity  to  the  sovereign  himself. 

Still  it  is  supposed  that  the  art,  notwithstanding  the  effects  that  have  been  attributed  to  it, 
existed  in  a  much  less  perfect  state  among  any  of  these  ancient  nations,  than  it  does  at 
present  Its  improvement  has  undoubtedly  been  regularly  progressive,  from  the  time 
Mercury  is  said  to  have  invented  the  first  instrument,  the  three  stringed  lyre — (from  the  idea 
conceived,  from  the  sound  issuing  from  a  tortoise  shell,  that  retained  its  ligaments,  which 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  against  which  Mercury  happened  to  strike  his  foot,  as  he  walked  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  the  sounds  occasioned  by  the  vibrations,  giving  him  the  idea  of  using 
the  sinews  of  animals  fastened  to  a  piece  of  wood,  which  was  called  the  lyre,)  from  this,  the 
first  instrument,  to  the  invention  of  the  flute  by  the  Egyptian  Legislator  Oisis,  down  to 
our  own  limes,  when  human  ingenuity  has  left,  perhaps,  little  to  bo  discovered  in  the  way  of 
new  inventions — and  human  science  and  study,  as  little  to  bo  added  toward  the  perfi^ction  of 
the  art  itself.  It  does  not  even  appear  that  the  Hebrews  or  Es^jptians  used,  or  had  musical 
characters ;  and  even  the  Greeks  used  only  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  seem  to  have  be<^ 
in  a  great  measure,  directed  as  to  the  tunc,  or  music,  by  the  rhythm  or  poetry.  In  addition 
to  this  practical  argument,  derived  from  the  experience  of  mankind  from  all  antiquity,  it  wil  1 
be  found  that  great  men  and  philosophers  in  all  ages,  have  added  the  weight  of  their 
authority,  and  have  directly  recommended  music  as  being  adapted  to  society,  and  calculated 
to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  man, 

Milton  in  his  prose  writings,  in  speaking  of  music,  says,  « if  wise  men  and  prophets  are 
not  out,  music  has  a  great  power  over  the  dispositions,  to  smooth  and  make  them  gentle  from 
rustic  harshness  and  distempered  passion."  And  Montesquieu,  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  im 
speaking  of  music,  affirms  that  it  is  in  no  way,  not  even  when  indulged  in  to  exoeea, 
calculated  to  injure  the  mind  or  corrupt  the  heart 

But  we  have,  above  all,  the  authority  and  example  of  our  Saviour  hunself;  for  we  are  told 
that,  "when  he  and  his  disciples  had  sung  a  hymn,  they  went  out  into  the  mount  of 
Olives." 

Among  the  beautiful  theories  that  have  prevailed  in  reference  to  music,  is  that  of  the  musie 
of  the  spheres,  which,  as  exjtlained  by  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  is  to  the  eflfect, 
"  that  the  muses  constitute  the  soul  of  the  planets,"  and  that  music  is  produced  by  the  motion 
of  the  spheres  in  their  several  orbits ;  and  even  the  great  Newton  has  himself  asserted  in 
support  of  this  doctrine,  that  the  principles  of  harmony  pervade  the  universe.  In  the  book 
of  Job  the  expression  occurs,  "  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy." 

Nothing,  certainly,  can  exceed  the  beauty,  grandeur,  and  sublimity  of  this  idea  of  th« 
music  of  the  spheres;  and  this,  whether  we  regsrd  it  as  an  astronomical  fact,  or  as  belonging 
rather  to  the  creation  of  poetry,  than  the  truths  of  inductive  philosophy ;  a  theory  by  which 
it  is  asserted,  that  the  whole  planetary  system  in  its  order  and  motion,  all  the  stars  in  the 
firmament,  are  daily  joining  in  full  choir,  and  filling  the  heavens  with  harmony  in  praise  of 
the  great  Creator. 

"This  is  no  mortal  businesss,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owns;  I  hear  it  now  above  me." 

Equally  beautiful  is  the  idea  the  ancients  entertained  of  the  JSolian  Harp,  vix:  "that  It 
was  the  strain  of  invisible  beings  from  above,  descending  in  the  stillness  of  night,  to  commune 
with  men  in  a  heavenly  language  of  soul,  intelligible  to  both." 

Music,  is  perhaps,  more  even  than  words,  the  language  of  nature,  for  not  only  are  the 
feelings  and  passions  of  roon,  and  every  degree  and  variety  of  feeling  and  passion  thus 
expressed ;  since  the  emotions  are  said  to  be  roost  easily  affixted  through  sound — but  it« 
universality  as  a  medium  of  expression,  extends  also  to  the  whole  feathered  tribe,  who  tell 
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in  the  warbled  sonp  the  gtoriee  of  their  loves ;  while  oertein  qoadrapeds,  pertioilarlj  the 
wer-horte,  and  the  elephant,  and  even  some  insects  are  said  to  be  sensible  to  its  impression. 
From  the  least,  then,  the  veriest  insect  that  chirps  and  hams  to  call  a  mate,  or  woo  a  bride, 
to  the  beautifal  and  varied  minstrelsy  of  all  the  different  tribes  of  birds  that  occupy  the 
groves  and  the  green  spots  upon  earth,  having  a  common  expression — but  with  every 
variety  of  modulation  and  cadence,  up  to  the  voice  of  man,  and  ascending  still  higher,  to  the 
voice  of  angels,  and  spreading  out  thence  and  embracing  all  the  stars  in  the  firmament— for 
we  are  told, 

(*That  not  an  orb  but  in  its  motion  sings, 
Still  choiring  to  the  blue-eyed  cherubim," 

All,  all,  seem  endowed  with  power  to  praise  Him  with  the  melody  of  eong. 

That  an  art  then,  which  if  nature  herself  in  her  order  and  harmony,  be  not,  in  some 
measure,  founded  upon  it,  at  least  finds  a  sympathy  in  every  human  bosom,  while  nature's 
minor  creatures  are  instinct  with  it — that  this  almost  additional  sense  should  be  capable  of 
being  made  the  source  of  great  pleasure,  and  even  of  calling  into  exercise  the  higher  virtues, 
none  who  will  examine  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  or  on  which  we  ourselves  are 
formed,  can  have  reason  for  a  moment  to  doubt. 

*  One  of  its  uses  has  ever  been,  to  praise  the  Deity,  to  whom  music  is  supposed  to  be 
acceptable;  and  it  seems  to  be,  indeed,  directly  recommended  by  revelation  itself— and 
even  in  countries  that  have  never  shared  the  lights  of  revelation,  the  same  practice  prevails. 

The  Chinese  have  a  custom  on  certain  festivals,  in  which  the  whole  population  issue 
forth  with  their  gongs,  just  as  the  sun  is  sioking  in  the  west,  to  testify  their  gratitude  to 
the  Deity. 

Can  there  in  fact,  be  any  thing  conceived,  better  calculated  to  soften  the  heart,  and  to  lift 
our  thoughts  to  the  great  author  of  our  being,  when  assembled  in  his  holy  temple  to  worship 
him,  than  to  join  with  warmth  and  spirit  in  the  sacred  song  of  praise  1  This  application  of 
music,  is  an  argument  in  its  favor,  that  cannot  be  used  with  the  same  effect  in  the  instance 
of  any  of  the  sister  arts.  And  what  an  argument  it  is !  for  from  religion,  be  it  recol- 
lected, are  derived  present  enjoyments  and  benefits,  as  well  as  future  rewards.  The 
statesman  and  political  economist  can  point  to  its  advantages,  as  well  as  the  holy  minister  of 
the  gospel. 

If  the  praise  of  song  then,  be  equally  acceptable  with  the  offering  of  prayer,  should 
not  the  art  of  music  be  as  universally  taught  as  the  language  of  prayer  1  The  influence  it  is 
capable  of  exerting,  when  forming  a  part  of  religious  exercises,  and  the  whole  congre- 
gation joining  in  it,  even  among  a  people  so  little  musical  as  our  own,  may  be  observed 
from  the  success  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  United  States,  many  of  its  best  men 
having  repeatedly  borne  their  testimony  to  the  influence  of  music  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
their  religion. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  exert  upon  national  character 
•—and  may  it  not  be  asserted,  that  the  art  of  music  is  calculated,  with  us,  at  this  time,  if 
properly  cultivated,  to  improve  the  stale  oftoetety^  to  inculcate  ptitriotUm^  as  tveU  at  virtue, 
and  generally,  to  advance  us  in  refinemetit  and  civilization  ? 

This  is  certainly  claiming  a  great  deal  for  the  influence  and  effect  of  music;  and  in 
ascertaining  whether  this  claim  can  be  maintained — it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  inappropriate,  to 
glance  for  a  single  moment,  at  the  sUte  of  society,  upon  which  it  is  supposed  this  art  may 
operate  such  important  results. 

Though  our  nation,  as  a  nation,  is  scarcely  more  than  half  a  century  old,  yet  if  judged  by 
those  acquisitions,  which  are  generally  regarded  as  constituting  a  nation's  greatness,  and  as 
fixing  the  rank  she  is  entitled  to  take,  she  already  stands  prominent  among  the  first  The 
wonderful  activity  of  the  American  mind — the  wonderful  energies  of  the  American  character, 
as  they  are  developed,  through  their  action  on  the  vast  resources  of  the  country,  assisted  by 
the  application  of  modern  inventions  and  the  new  agencies  of  mechanics;  resources  so 
calculated  to  stimulate,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reward  enterprise,  that  these  should  be 
operative  in  producing  greater  results,  is  but  the  natural  efiect  following  from  such  causes ; 
and  this  applies  to  Uie  whole  business  of  life,  though,  perhaps,  in  different  degrees ;  to 
agriculture,  commerce,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  short  to  any  and  every  thing,  to  which  the 
attenUon  of  the  American  people  has  been  particularly  directed.  Sufiicient,  at  least,  hat 
transpired  to  convince  all,  of  the  ability  of  the  American  people  to  make  their  nation  a  great 
nation,  so  far  as  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  political  power  can  constitute  it  such.    But 
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trhile  the  experiment  of  the  repablic  has  nnfolded  tlieee  results,  it  has  also  become  apparene, 
that  the  perpetuity  and  well  being  of  all  thut  is  good  and  Talaable,  must  depend  upon  the 
moral  and  intellectual  state  of  our  society — ^upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people — their  parity 
— their  refinement — and  their  advancement  in  citiiization. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  the  cotcmporaneous,  and  almost  wiiversal  opinion,  of  the  bast 
informed  statesmen  among  as  is,  that  we  are  to  look  to  the  in^it^ons  of  religion,  to  oar 
system  of  common  schools,  and  to  such  other  institationa  and  arts,  and  Bciencea>  as  are 
calculated  to  create  this  whcleeomo  moral  tone — to  produce  this  refinement — to  dtaseminate 
this  intelligence,  so  necessary  to  the  stability,  if  not  to  the  very  exUtence  of  oar  political 
institutions.  Surely  then,  into  this  schemo,  and  with  a  view  to  these  results,  something 
must,  and  does  enter,  beyond  a  mere  knowledge  of  letters ;  and  perhaps,  indeed,  something 
beyond  any,  and  all  of  the  elements  of  our  society  as  at  present  existing;  and  now  operatiw 
among  us.  For  if  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  may  aiise  from  ignorance,  it  may  equally 
arise  &om  corruption,  or  from  rashness  and  violence,  a  contempt  for  order  and  law,  whoi 
unrestrained  by  a  moral  sense — a  sense  of  self-respect,  or  the  opinion  of  society. 

And  now  what,  let  me  ask,  like  the  general  introduction  of  the  art9 — the  fine  an$ 
among  the  American  people,  at  this  day,  would  be  calculated  to  come  in  aid  of  the  other 
causes  in  operation,  to  perfect  their  character,  to  add  to  the  security  and  increase  the  glory  of 
the  republic ! 

It  was  these  same  arts — these  « immortal  arts," — that  conferred  glory  on  other  nattona, 
and  are,  alas !  the  few  shattered  fragments,  all  that  remain  to  teytify  their  former  splendor 
and  greatness.  We  have  indeed  their  histories — their  histories  of  campaigns  and  battles,  but 
we  turn  from  the  bloody  page  to  contemplate  their  arts — to  refresh  ourselves  with  their 
poetry — to  behold  the  stately  edifices  designed  by  the  genius  of  their  architects.  We  viait 
their  shores,  not  to  see  where  their  Caesars  fought,  but  whore  stand  the  statues  that  sweHed 
into  form,  and  glowed  into  life,  under  the  chisel  of  a  Phidias,  or  a  Michael  Angelo,  and 
which  have  long  since  been  far  more  memorable  in  themselves,  though  the  works  of  tbeae 
single  individuals,  than  the  national  eventj  they  were  designed  to  commemorate — though 
those  events  may  have  cost  the  lives  of  a  million  of  souls.  What  better  than  such  a  fad, 
indeed,  shows  the  triumph  of  the  aits,  not  only  over  time,  but  over  the  most  stirring  scenes 
and  incidents  in  which  the  busy  actors  on  the  stage  of  liio,  can  engage.  Those  scenes  and 
the  memory  of  them  may  pass  away ;  the  pnge  of  history  that  told  their  story  shall  moulder, 
but  the  pyramids  and  the  colossal  statue  yet  stand — '*  stand  looking  down  upon  an  hundred 
centuries."  The  time  honored  canvass  too,  still  reflects,  even  though  dimly,  its  forms  and 
colors — while  tradition,  that  chronicler  of  all  times,  will  net  permit  the  song  of  the  bard  to  be 
fort^otten.    Yes,  the  fine  aits,  are  indeed  immortul! 

But  of  all  the  fine  arts,  music  with  us,  at  this  time,  should  be  the  fiivorite.  It  is  leas 
expensive — is  more  readily  introduced  than  any  of  the  sister  arts — and  best  adapted  in  every 
way  to  our  condition.  What  like  music  is  calculated  to  smooth  down  the  rough  nature  of 
man,  calm  the  turbulent  spirit,  and  bring  all  within  the  influence  of  those  social  and  moral 
feelings,  which  secure  them  at  once,  as  good  citizens,  good  patriots,  and  good  men. 

The  violence  and  outbceaks  that  we  so  often  have  to  deplore,  and  especially  the  minor 
evils  to  society,  of  brawls  and  disturbances  of  order  and  the  public  peace,  often  arise,  it  is 
believed,  from  the  absence  of  those  pastimes  and  amusements,  that  in  other  countries  occupy 
so  harmlessly  the  attention  of  the  people  during  periods  of  relaxation,  and  on  all  festive  and 
holy-day  occasions. 

Lord  Kaims  expresses  himself  on  this  subject  thus — *<euch  a  taste  (speakmg  of  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts.)  cannot  fail  to  embellish  manners  and  sweeten  society.  Grovding 
pleasures  are  never  preferred.  Thry  are  made  welcome  by  those  who  know  no  better :  By 
following  the  dictates  of  improved  nature  we  ehall  always  experience  the  most  rationml 
gratification." 

But  when  our  population  assemble  on  the  few  ho?y-dajs  we  have— fewer  in  number  than 
those  of  any  other  people — what  constitute  the  amusements  and  the  exercises  of  the 
company  1  What  beyond,  too  often,  with  the  male  portion,  at  least,  but  mere  libations  to 
Bacchus;  the  noisy  carouse,  the  whole  to  end.  perhops,  in  a  practical  specimen  of  the  ** noble 
art  of  self-defence,"  in  which  the  legitimacy  of  our  paternity  in  a  direct  descending  line  from 
John  Boll,  is  likely  to  be  fully  sustained;  the  removes  of  two  or  three  degrees  having  in  no 
way  abated  the  bull  dog  propensity  to  tear  each  other.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  this  latter  remark  applies  with  more  force  to  the  post,  than  to  the  present  aiate  of  our 
aociety. 

"Th®  games  and  athletic  exercises,  such  as  wrestling,  jumping,  throwing  the  bar  and  the 
kke— these  even  seem  to  be  much  less  common  than  they  formerly  were ;  harmless  as  they 
are,  and  calculated  as  they  are,  to  develope  the  strength,  and  give  skill  and  activity  in  the  use 
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of  the  limbc  Might  not  nradc,  and  the  dance  which  it  would  be  calculated  to  promote  and 
enliven,  be  u«ed  often  as  a  substitute,  and  as  always  furnishing  a  wholesome  exercise,  an 
agreeable  pastime,  a  gentle  and  pleasant  amusement  ? 

A  musical  people  it  will  ever  be  found  are  a  happy  people,  and  certainly  possess  a  degree 
of  refinement  in  possessing  this  one  art.  The  cruelty  and  baibarity  of  the  Cyntheans,  which 
were  so  great  that  they  grow  into  proverb,  are  accounted  for  by  the  historian,  in  the  fiict  that 
those  people  had  no  music,  and  the  contrast  between  them  and  their  Arcadian  neighbors,  who 
were  a  musical,  happy,  and  refined  people,  is  in  this  way  explained. 

A  late  traveller  in  Spain,  describes  the  people  as  living  under  a  bad  government;  as  being 
equally  oppressed  by  the  exactions  of  the  chursh  and  the  stale;  their  country  poor  and  sterile, 
(the  part  he  is  describing)  and  mendicants  every  where  thronging  the  highways,  and 
asking  '*  alms  for  God's  sake.''  But  no  sooner  does  night  set  in,  and  a  group  of  these 
peasants  gather  together,  than  you  at  once  bear  the  click  of  their  castanets,  and  the  notes  of 
their  guitars.  A  Spanish  dance  is  commenced,  and  they  soon  forget  alike  their  oppression 
and  their  povertj,  and  seena  to  find,  in  present  enjoyment,  their  music,  the  song  and  the 
dance,  a  solace  tor  past  misfortunes,  and  a  brighter  hope  te  gild  the  future. 

80  again,  I  quote  the  very  words  of  another  traveller.  He  is  speaking  of  the  Andalusians. 
<<  After  a  day's  labor,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  shops  or  the  jugs  for  refreshment  and 
relaxation,  he  tunes  his  guitar  and  exercises  his  voice.  Night  comes  on,  and  the  song  begins. 
He  and  bis  companions  in  toil  form  a  circle.  Each  of  the  assembly  always  sings  a  couplet  to 
the  same  air.  •••••••••• 

Sometimes  they  improvUa^  and  if  there  be  one  among  them  who  can  sing  a  romance,  he 
is  listened  to  with  religions  silence." 

''Song  was  his  favorite  and  first  pursuit, 
The  wild  harp  ran;  to  his  adventurous  hand, 
And  languish  d  to  his  breath  the  plaintive  flute ; 
His  infant  muse  tho*  artless  was  not  mute." 

But  music,  we  have  asserted,  is  calculated  to  call  into  exercise  the  higher  virtues,  and 
among  them  that  otpaMotUm.  During  the  war  of  our  own  revolution,  it  is  well  known 
that  minatrelsy  joinM  with  eloquence  in  quickening  and  rousing  the  spirits  of  the  patriots  of 
those  day  a  to  a  resistance  of  tyranny.  Her  bards  were  often  identical  with  her  statesmen. 
**  War  and  Washington,"  **  Yankee  Doodle,"  and  many  other  national  ballads,  were  in  the 
mouth  of  every  one,  and  might  be  heard  in  every  town,  4>ar-reom,  cabin,  and  military 
encampment  in  the  country;  and  no  doubt  the  inspiration  derived  from  this  source, 
eontributed  to  foster  and  animate  that  spirit  which  finally  triumphed  and  secured  the 
victory. 

I  cannot  hut  here  advert  to  a  circumstance,  which  if  generally  known,  may  not  ha 
recollected  by  all,  viz:  that  Scotia's  Poet,  the  Poet  of  Nature,  Robert  Bums,  was  near  being 
ranked  among  our  bards  of  that  day.  Ho  had  designed,  as  it  appears,  coming  to  this  country 
about  the  commencement  of  the  war,  but  some  circumstances  intervening  prevented.  How 
would  the  muse  of  Burns  have  caught  inspiration,  and  reveled  in  the  themes  which  the 
events  of  those  days  presented  1  How  would  his  homely  verso  have  found  its  way  to  the 
honest  hearts  of  the  brave  men  who  were  engaged  in  that  cause  1 

Some  one  has  said  that  Dibdin  deserves  the  credit  of  having  made  the  English  Navy. 
That  his  songs  and  ballads  which  he  was  retained  by  the  English  Government,  at  a  high 
salary  to  write,  eontributed  to  the  glory  of  the  English  Navy,  and  assisted  **  Britania  to  rule 
the  wave,"  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  **  Give  me,"  said  a  wise  man,  « the  making  of  the 
songs  of  a  people,  and  I  care  not  who  forms  their  laws."  And  it  has  often  been  remarked 
that  the  character  of  a  people  might  be  better  known  from  their  songs  and  poetry,  than  from 
even  their  histories.  But  what  is  the  verse  without  the  music?  The  sound  here,  could 
alone,  fairly  prove  **  an  eeho  to  the  sense." 

It  has  been  asserted,  perhaps  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  Americans  have  less 
love  of  country — (I  mean  of  locality  and  place)  merely  because  it  is  their  coantry^their 
native  soil — than  the  people  of  any  other  country,  who  have  so  much  cause  to  love  and 
cherish  their  father-land.  The  comparative  newness  of  the  country,  and  the  somewhat 
migratory  habits  of  our  population,  may  account  for  this  in  part ;  but  may  it  not  be,  that  if 
the  scenes  of  youth,  from  the  character  of  our  sports  and  pastimes,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
were  more  strongly,  as  well  as  more  agreeably  impressed  upon  our  memories — if  with  our 
youthful  days  were  connected,  interesting  incidents  and  events,  strong  and  tender  associitiona 
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—if  each  familiar  haont  had  iU  legend— each  tristing  tree  ita  song  or  atory — that  the  heart 
would  be  held  to  the  soil,  to  the  «  family  hearth^— to  the  <<  father's  planlation — the  mill  and 
the  place  where  the  cataract  stood/'  with  a  more  binding  and  indissoluble  tie  than  at  preaeDt 
attaches  it. 

A  writer  in  speaking  of  one  of  the  national  airs  of  Switzerland,  called  the  Banz  des 
FacAej,  and  which  is  played  on  a  sort  of  bag-pipe,  says :  «The  Swiss  are  so  intoxicated  with 
this  tune,  that  when  abroad  in  foreign  service,  if  they  hear  it,  they  bunt  into  tears,  and 
sometimes  fall  sick,  and  even  die  of  a  passionate  desire  to  visit  their  native  country,  for  which 
reason,  in  some  armies,  where  they  serve,  the  playing  of  it  is  prohibited,  l^his  tune,  the 
attendant  of  their  early  youth,  recalls  to  their  memory  those  days  of  liberty  and  peace,  those 
nights  of  festivity,  those  tender  passions  which  formerly  endeared  them  to  their  country,  and 
awaken  in  them  such  regret  when  they  compare  their  former  happiness  with  the  scenes 
they  are  engaged  in,  and  the  servitude  they  are  obliged  to  undergo,  as  to  entirely  overpower 
them." 

In  the  beautiful  story  of"  The  Wept  of  the  "Wish-ton- Wish,**  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid 
on  our  own  shores,  an  almost  infant  girl  is  said  to  have  been  stolen  from  her  parents,  br  the 
Indians,  and  when  regained,  which  was  not  until  she  had  grown  up  to  womanhood,  Ae 
could  not  be  made  to  recognise  either  her  early  home,  or  any  of  her  nearest  kindred.  In 
vain  she  was  addressed  in  the  accents  of  maternal  love — in  vain  conducted  to  the  scenes  of 
her  early  youth,  and  shown  the  toys  and  playthings  &miliar  to  her  infancy — the  eye  st3t 
wandered  listlessly *-the  chain  was  broken,  and  no  effort  of  memory  seemed  likely  to  connect 
its  links.  As  a  last  resort,  her  sister  commenced  tinging  an  old  song — some  little  ditty  that 
had  been  the  lullaby  of  their  infiincy.  She  is  attracted,  listens,  as  if  spell  bound,  becomev 
agitated — tears  come  to  her  relief,  the  light  by  degrees  breaks  in  upon  her — she  proooanceB 
the  name  of  "mother,"  and  rushes  to  a  mother's  embrace.  This  it  may  be  said  is  a  fidioii. 
But  may  it  not,  though,  be  well  founded  in  nature — be  true  in  nature — may  it  not  be  what 
would  have  been  a  narrative  of  the  heart,  under  such  circumstances,  whether  it  describes 
real  events  in  the  particular  case  or  not  For  what  will  survive  the  memory  of  an  old  song  t 
How  XT  ill  the  scenes,  the  looks,  the  very  accents  of  those  so  loved,  as  we  hear  the  one* 
familiar  strain — how  will  that 

"  Memory  bring  back  the  feeling,  spite  of  all  our  thoughts  revealing. 
That  we  love  them,  fondly,  dearly,  love  them  still." 

How  softened,  subdued,  and  melted,  becomes  the  heart — and  how  grateful,  we  may  add, 
to  the  bosom  of  sensibility,  are  the  waters  that  flow  from  the  chrystal  fountain  thus  opened ! 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  particularly  music, 
tends  to  produce  effeminacy  of  character.  If  by  this  is  meant  a  certain  degree  of  refinement 
-^and  that  it  tends  to  create  a  distate  for  fierce  and  bloody  scenes  of  contest,  to  induce  a 
preference  for  gentle  and  intellectual  pleasures,  over  mere  pbytical  pursuits  and  animal 
gratifications,  I  answer  yes — this  is  the  very  natural  effect  of  it.  But  as  corruption  is  said  lo 
**  win  not  more  than  honesty,"  so  I  could  never  see  why  rudeness  should  win  more  than 
courtesy,  or  roughness  more  than  gentleness. 

It  is  a  mistake,  I  apprehend,  to  suppose  that  resolution,  firmness,  and  true  courage,  must 
necessarily  exist  only  in  the  bosom  of  a  savage.  Was  it  not  those  very  Greeks  whose  arts 
we  so  much  admire,  who  fought  at  Thermopyls  and  Chsronea  ?  It  is  the  warm  and  feeling 
heart  that  ever  lends  the  ready  and  strong  arm  to  strike,  so  the  cause  be  good. 

"  Go  seek  the  foremost  ranks  in  danger's  dark  career, 

Be  sure  the  hand  most  daring  there,  has  wip'd  away  a  tear." 

But  it  may  be  said  again,  that  the  eflect  of  the  cultivation  of  music  would  be  to  draw  off 
attention  from  pursuits  more  utilitarian  in  themselves,  and  which,  therefore,  should  not  be 
interfered  with.  But  men  cannot  work  always ;  and  even  suppose  in  the  absence  of  all 
agreeable  amusements  and  pastimes,  that  still  more  attention  would  be  devoted  to  the  pursuits 
of  business  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Is  it  to  be  desired  by  the  merest  political 
economist,  that  the  energies  and  pMttons  of  the  American  people,  should  be  pushed  still 
further  in  this  direction  t     There  may  be  excess  even  in  the  pursuit  of  a  laudable  object. 
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Ali«mdj  ii  the  emuUlioa  among  us  to  tcqnira  wealth  so  ezeked,  that  all  the  thou^a, 
feelings  and  sympathies  of  men  seem  to  be  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  in  it  A  late 
member  of  the  British  Parliament,  who  visited  our  country,  says,  that  if  at  any  time  you  see 
two  Americans  in  the  street  together,  it  would  be  safe  to  take  an  even  bet  that  ^e  conveiea* 
tion  was  about  mailing  money.  The  satire  is  not  altogether  undeserved  either ;  for  it  must 
be  conceded  that  this  subject  occupies  a  large  space  in  the  thoughts  of  the  American  people, 
and  that  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  often  followed  in  the  veriest  spirit  of  the  wildest  adventure. 
Risks  are  taken,  losses  sustained,  and  sometimes  fortunes  acquired;  and  all  conducted 
with  as  much  recklessness  as  though  the  turn  of  the  wheel  of  the  fickle  goddess  was  to  decide 
all ;  a  course  certainly  opposed  to  every  thino;  like  that  system,  certainty,  and  even  tenor 
of  things  so  necessary,  not  only  to  the  happinesj  of  these  very  votaries  themselves,  but 
certainly  to  be  desired  by  society,  if  not  necessary  to  the  very  stability  and  wholesome  actios 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  But  when  we  consider  that  nearly  all  the  energies,  the 
mind,  the  talent,  the  enthusiaamof  the  country  have  taken  this  direction,  and  that  there  is  eo. 
much  in  the  pursuit  likely  to  eicite  ardor,  so  much  in  the  result  to  gratify  cupidity,  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  the  votaries  to  mammon  are  so  multiplied,  particularly  if 
wealth  be  permitted  to  confer  that  which  makes  ambition  glorious — honor.  In  almost  all 
other  countries,  both  ancient  and  modem,  the  pursuits  of  life,  or  at  least  its  objects,  have  been 
more  diversified ;  and  certainly,  in  all  groat  and  accomplished  nations,  the  fine  arts  have  ever 
attracted  to  them  much  of  the  best  mind  and  genius  of  the  country,  and  necetearily  drawing 
after  them  the  admiration,  attention,  and  interest  of  the  people. 

A  late  distinguished  medical  writer  has  professed  to  account  for  that  fashionable  disease, 
the  dyspepsy — which  he  says  was  unknown  to  our  calm  philosophical  Saxon  ancestors — from 
the  constant  irritation  kept  up  in  the  mind  by  the  almost  freniied  pursuits  of  business,  in 
these  days  of  rail«roads  and  locomotives. 

Shakspeare's  prescription  for  all  this,  <*  these  giddy  pacM  times**  would  seem  to  be  tnwiCf 
and  thus  he  beautifully  expresses  it — 

''Give  me  some  music  now. 

Now  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song. 

That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night. 

Me  thought  it  did  revive  my  passion  much, 
J  ^  More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  tunes 
i|^  Of  these  most  bri^k  and  giddy  pac*d  times. 

How  dost  thou  like  this  tune?  « 

It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 

Where  love  is  throned." 

Is  it  not  true  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  argument  with  us,  is  in  favor  of  cultivating 
the  art  of  music,  universally — the  music  of  the  voice — the  music  of  instruments — the  piano, 
the  flute,  the  violin,  and  generally  vocal  and  instrumental  music  ?  The  means  of  effecting 
it,  with  the  popular  voice  in  its  fiivor.  will  not  be  lon^;  wanting.  We  have  but  to  follow  the 
example  of  Germany,  of  Bavaria,  of  Prussia,  in  all  of  which  countries  it  is  taught  in  their 
conunon  schools,  and  made  to  form  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  child.  The  same 
insiructor  who  teaches  the  peasant  boy  lus  letters,  also  teaches  him  music,  and  by  the  time 
he  has  learned  to  read  he  has  learned  to  sing  and  ploy  toe;  and  perhaps  at  the  time  of 
leaving  school,  his  academical  education  is  none  the  worse  for  his  having  devoted  an  hour  a 
day  to  the  acquisition  of  this  art,  by  which  he  possesses,  in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  which  will  help  him  in  his  business,  the  handsome, 
accomplishment  of  music,  with  which  to  beguile  agreeably  any  leisure  hours. 

The  schools  in  these  countries  are  regularly  opened  with  music ;  the  instructor  using  a 
violin,  a  flute,  or  in  towns,  generally  an  organ  or  a  piano,  and  all  the  scholars  joining  in  the 
choir.  The  effect,  when  a  little  advanced  in  the  art,  of  fifty,  one  hundred^  or  even  two 
hundred,  including  both  sexes,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the  larger  schools,  joining  in  % 
hymn  or  a  national  air  previously  to  commencing,  or  when  concluding  the  exercises  of  the 
day,  most  be  most  beautiful  and  imposing. 

A  gentleman  who  travelled  through  Germany,  in  part  with  a  view  to  obtain  information 
on  this  subject,  stated  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  that  he  was  assured  by  the  most 
experienced  and  best  informed  teachers,  that  there  was  no  physical  impediment  in  the  case 
of  nine  out  of  ten,  nor  any  other  obstacle  or  impediment  to  prevent  their  being  taught  to  sing» 
though,  to  be  sure,  different  individuals,  with  the  same  advantages  for  learning  the  art,  wouUl. 
19* 
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be  likely  to  poMess  it  ia  diflbrant  degrees;  to  that  the  idea,  that  but  half  a  dozen  peraona  ia 
a  whole  ▼illage  or  town,  poaaeaa  voicea  to  aing,  is  an  unfounded  prejudice.  The  ear,  no 
doubt,  jnay  be  trained  as  well  aa  the  eye  or  the  hand.  But  the  formation  of  the  musical  ear, 
all  agree,  depends  upon  early  tmpreasiona :  A  distinguished  writer,  indeed  asaerta,  that  the 
art  may  be  traced  to  the  ditty  of  the  nursery. 

And  to  shew  the  advantage  of  this  early  instruction,  and  the  extent  to  which,  from  this 
beginning  it  is  carried — I  was  informed  by  a  respectable  clergyman  of  the  (verman  Lutheran 
Church,  reaident  in  our  city,  that  in  his  native  village,  a  small  town  of  some  five  hundred 
inhabitanti,  situated  down  among  the  mountains,  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  district,  such 
was  the  skill  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  and  the  farmers  and  their  families^ 
in  its  Immediate  vicinity,  that  the  music  of  Handel — the  entire  Oratorio,  had  frequently  been 
performed  in  the  village  church,  with  full  and  complete  choruses— and  that,  more  recently, 
since  he  has  left  the  country — he  had  been  informed  that  that  most  difficult  piece  of  music, 
the  Requiem  of  Mozart,  had  also  been  executed  with  great  effect 

What  sources  of  happiness  must  this  people  possess  in  their  music! 

The  English  monarch  who  wished  but  to  reign  till  he  could  see  a  chicken  in  every 
peasant's  pot  in  the  kingdom — did  not  desire  greater  happiness  for  his  subjects,  than  theae 
Germans  possess  in  their  universal  passion  for  music,  cultivated  and  fostered  as  a  talent  for 
it  is,  by  all  the  friendly  influences  which  sodety  and  the  government  and  laws  can  lend. 

Russell,  in  his  travela  in  Germany,  in  apeaking  of  the  Bavariana,  says,  "no  sooner  has  a 
boy  fingers  for  the  task,  than  he  betakes  himself  to  the  instrument  From  the  moment  he  is 
in  any  degree  master  of  it,  he  plays  in  concert  A  family  of  sons  and  daughtera  who  cannot 
get  up  a  very  respectable  concert  on  a  moment's  notice,  are  considered  as  cumberers  of  tho 
ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube." 

Much  interest  and  zeal  are  felt  in  our  own  country,  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  the 
establishment  of  common  schools.  But  we  greatly  circumscribe  their  influence,  and  the 
good  they  are  capable  of  doing,  if  the  course  of  instruction  is  to  bo  confined  to  the  mere 
rudiments  of  two  or  three  branches.  The  founder  of  the  celebrated  <*  Hufwyle  School,"  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  in  Germany,  aeems  to  have  proposed  something  beyond  this. 
"The  object  of  these  schools,"  as  he  declares  in  one  of  the  ordinances,  ** should  be,  to 
develope  all  the  facultiea  of  our  nature,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  to  endeavor  to 
train  and  unite  thein  into  one  harmoniooa  system,  which  shnt!  form  the  most  perfisct 
character  of  which  the  individual  is  susceptible,  and  thus  prepare  him  for  any  period,  or  any 
sphere  of  action  to  which  he  may  be  called." 

With  a  view  to  thia  object,  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head  must  be  addreaacd.  The  youth 
of  the  country  must  not  oely  learn  letters  at  the  schools,  but  they  must  learn  science  and  the 
arts,  morals,  and  manners.  A  just  spirit  of  emulation  must  be  excited,  and  that  must 
particularly  embrace  the  fine  arts,  which  alone,  indeed,  can  call  it  forth  in  a  sufficient  degree. 

The  Greeks  are  known  to  have  relied  much  on  this  same  spirit  of  emulation,  and  which 
was  carefully  fostered  and  allowed  the  fairest  play — not  only  in  their  academies,  but  in  their 
games ;  and  the  course  pursued  was  calculated  to  call  forth  the  most  latent  powers  of  action 
in  the  individual  himself,  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  friends  in  his  favor,  and  when  successful, 
to  gratify  the  pride  of  family  and  kindred. 

But  in  our  system  few  such  inducements  are  held  out,  few  such  occasions  are  fumishrd. 
No  Aurelia,  here,  could  exhibit  the  force  of  maternal  love,  by  following  her  son  to  the 
Olympic  Gamea,  or  the  Forum,  that  ahe  might  be  present  to  console  him  in  caae  of  defeat  or 
to  enjoy  with  him  the  victory.  Though  we  have  the  Gracchi  and  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi  among  us,  the  histories  of  our  republic,  if  written  at  this  day,  shall  not  record  their 
virtues. 

But  the  fine  arts  furnish  the  means  for  the  exercise  of  these  talents,  and  for  the  exhibition 
of  these  virtues ;  and  in  the  most  unexceptionable  form ;  for  who  would  hesitate  to  bestow, 
though  it  were  only  by  a  silent  and  respectful  attention,  a  merited  compliment  upon 
witnessing  the  masteriy  execution  of  a  national  air,  by  one  of  those  whom  all  delight  to 
honor ;  or  withhold  the  approving  voice  of  praise,  from  some  graphic  sketch  of  our  noble 
vallios  and  mountains,  traced  by  the  hand  of  one  whose  task  it  is  to  turn  die  fallow  there,  or 
fell  the  forest  tree! 

The  writer  of  this  Essay,  had  the  honor,  while  a  member  the  State  Legislature,  in  the 
seasion  of  1832-9,  to  propose  to  the  Committee  on  Schools,  who  reported  the  present 
School  Law,  to  introduce  this  subject,  at  least  into  their  report  if  net,  by  a  separate  section 
into  the  bill  itself.  But  the  respected  chairman  of  the  committee,  though  perFonally  friendly 
to  (he  object  was  fearful  of  the  effect  embanassing  the  bill,  in  the  then  state  of  the  public 
mind,  with  any  project  that  bore  upon  the  face  of  it  the  (lightest  appearance  of  novelty  or 
change,  and  the  subject  was  therefore  reluctantly  abandoned. 
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The  State  of  Manachafetts  has  ttnce,  and  within  the  hut  year,  passed  a  law  authorising 
moaic  to  be  taught  in  certain  sdiools,  which  are  designated,  and  a  Yoinme  of  jateniie  mosic 
aoited  to  the  purpose,  has  lately  issned  from  the  Boston  press,  and  one  of  its  ingenious 
authors,  Mr.  Mason,  it  is  understood,  is  now  ahsent  in  Europe,  with  a  view  to  obtain  still 
further  information  on  this  interesting  subject 

Music  in  the  city  of  Boston  has  long  been  cultivated — very  generally — particularly  church 
music,  and  with  much  zeal  and  taste ;  and  I  well  recollect  the  effect  produced  on  myself,  on 
entering  one  of  their  churches,  while  on  a  visit  there  last  summer.  On  the  psalm  being  given 
out,  the  sound  of  praise  burst  forth  as  from  hundreds  of  voices,  and  on  turning  to  see  from 
whence  such  melody  came— for  it  was  melody — saw  that  the  orchestra,  and  the  front  part  of 
both  the  galleries  were  crowded  with  some  two  or  three  hundred  young  persons  of  both  sexes, 
neatly  and  handsomely  dressed,  and  representing,  as  I  was  told,  on  inquiry,  every  class,  from 
the  son  of  the  poor  mechanic,  to  the  children  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  citizen — all 
joining  their  hearts  and  voices  in  praise — and  that  praise  alike  acceptable,  from  all,  to  him, 
who  created  man  in  his  own  image. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  state  of  music,  at  this  time,  in  our  own  city  of  Philadelphia^ 
both  in  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  the  art  is  cultivated,  and  the  proficiency  obtained  in 
it,  particularly  as  exhibited  by  the  public  performances  of  the  different  musical  societies,  and 
as  it  exists  and  is  practis^  in  private  circles;  but  my  limits  forbid  the  examination, 
gratifying  as  the  result  might  be,  and  encouraging  as  it  certainly  would  be  in  reference  to 
the  future.  That  attention  will  become  attracted  to  this  subject  throughout  the  country,  and 
that  the  Americans  are  yet  destined  to  become  a  musical  people,  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt.  And  why  should  it  not  be  sol  They  are  a  religious  people,  and  therefore  likely  to 
cultivate  music  as  being  friendly  to  the  cause  of  religion.  They  are  a  reading  people,  and 
much  of  their  periodical  literature  consists  of  poetry,  which  is  the  language  of  song,  uoce 
poetry  and  music  have  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  to  some  extent,  inseparable.  The 
climate  is  said  not  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  human  voice,  if  it  can  be  allowed 
to  have  any  efiect  either  way;  while  the  organic  formation  of  the  Americans  for  singing  is 
■aid  to  be  good.  I  was  told  by  a  respectable  Italian  gentleman,  a  physidsn,  a  countryman 
of  Malibran's,  and  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  her,  and  had  travelled  with  her  in 
Europe,  that  he  had  met  with  more  than  one  lady  in  the  United  States,  whose  lobe  of 
lung,  and  organs  of  voice,  were  even,  as  he  expressed  it,  better,  than  those  of  his 
accomplished  countrywoman,  though,  of  course  these  ladies  were  deficient  in  the  skill,  and 
training,  and  powers  of  expression  and  execution,  possessed  almost  alone  by  the  accomplished 
and  nnequaled  Malibran. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Americans  are  destitute  of  the  enthusiasm  necessary  for  a 
musical  people,  for  if  they  are  without  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Italians,  or  the  Frsnch, 
they  are  certainly  not  behind,  in  these  qualities,  the  musical  German. 

If  then,  music  for  any  or  all  the  reasons  that  have  been  assigned,  is  worthy  of  interest,  of 
being  cultivated,  the  people  have  but  to  will  it— the  public  voice  but  to  declare  that  the  art  is 
worthy  of  attention,  and  should  be  taught  in  our  common  schools — both  instrumental  and 
vocal  music— and  it  is  efTectsd,  for  the  public  mind,  with  us,  is  known  to  be  all  powerful, 
both  in  introducing  new  theories  and  systems,  and  eradicating  old  ones.  The  same  public 
voice,  that  within  less  than  ten  short  years,  has  changed  the  whole  habits  of  a  people,  and 
banished  the  intoxicating  bowl,  may  introduce' within  the  next  ten,  in  its  stead,  and  no  bad 
substitute  either,  a  taste  and  talent  for  music,  whose  inspirations  shall  dieer  but  not  inebriate. 

That  public  opinion  may  be  directed  to  the  fine  arts,  that  they  be  fostered  and  cherished, 
and  advanced  more  and  more,  cannot  but  be  the  wish  of  all  who  desire  to  behold  in  tho 
institutions  of  their  country— the  political,  social,  and  moral  fabrics,  which  have  been  so  well 
and  firmly  laid-*beauty  uniting  itself  with  strength — grace  and  ornament  with  utility. 

What  a  chaste,  good  taste,  is  to  a  beautiful  woman,  in  the  matter  of  her  toilet,  and  the 
•election  of  the  ornaments  of  her  person,  the  fine  arts  are  to  a  nation.  It  is  in  vsin  in  either 
case,  that  nature  haa  been  lavish  and  bountiful,  if  civilization,  rtfinement,  the  arts,  have  not 
lent  their  aid  to  give  a  polish,  and  to  add  a  grace.  No  nation  that  has  been  without  the  fine 
arts  has  ever  been  considered  aa  great  and  accomplished.  But  this  nation  will  not  be  without 
them,  for  already  are  they  not  only  regarded  wilh  favor,  but  are  even  beginning  to  assert 
their  triumphs. 

Under  this  spirit  then,  and  these  influences,  shall  the  beautiful  marble  of  our  quarries  be 
made  to  ornament  the  whole  country,  in  the  shape  of  noble  structures  and  edifices,  intended 
to  exist  throughout  all  time;  while  the  chisel  and  the  pencil  shall  preserve  in  equaUy 
enduring  forms,  thoee  great  national  events  and  triumphs,  worthy  to  live  with  posterity ;  and 
music.  Heavenly  maid,  borrowing  the  language  of  her  twin  eieter  Poetry,  shall  sing  a 
Nation's  Glory  and  a  Nation's  Praise ! 


ODE  FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE  OF  ALMENO  DAMJSTA. 


BT   Xmt.   BOftBOV. 


Wrilten  dariof  the  ditcoatonU  in  Portagal  in  the  jtat  IBS^,  and  dodietted  with  penninion  to  hia  Exeellenej 
Biifftdeiro  J.  Do  J.  De  O.  Pizarro. 


Thif  ode  in  the  original  extremely  beeutifel,  wee  tmnbted  hf  Mre.  Borreii»  by  &e  united 
d^tre  of  the  Portugneee  emigninte,  who  were  collected  ontatde  her  residence,  and  headed 
hy  their  fa^rite  Pizarro :  she  was  then  IiTing  in  the  English  Town,  in  which  they  sought 
refage ;  their  distresses  were  painfoUy  severe,  for  although  fiberal  pnbtie  subscriptions  were 
advanoed  for  their  support,  many  of  the  nobility  were  known  to  expire  of  etarration,  betnf 
too  proud  either  to  seek  or  to  accept  relief. 


ODE. 


Wnnr  Brutus  press'd  a  soldier's  bier, 
PharsaHa  shed  her  latest  tear ; 
And  o*er  Philippi's  fountain*d  plain, 
With  measured  beat  the  death-march  came, 
And  Cassius  bared  his  warrior  breast. 
For  Rome*s  triumphant  Eagle's  rest. 


Land  of  my  sires!  what  souls  are  thine ! 
Unsated  swords  around  them  shine ; 
For  them,  for  us,  no  Yine-wreath'd  bow*r, 
The  Tyrant  claims  the  battle  hour  I . 
Fettsrs  the  Lusians  to  the  earth. 
And  sullies  o'er  the  banquet's  mirth. 


'T  is  not  alone  where  Tagus  gives 
Her  torient  stream  our  country  livee ; 
Free  as  the  Autumn's  drifted  leaves, 
'T  is  only  Rome  where  Cato  breathes ! 
In  vows  like  his  deep-sworn  we  stand. 
Our  Utica  this  saa-^rt  land. 


Silence  my  lyre— let  bannecs  wave ! 
Call  not  that  day  my  country's  grave : 
The  lo  Pean  sounds  again, 
Pisanro  'mid  the  battle  plain. 
Beams  like  that  ocean  Ught  whose  form 
Hangs  o'er  the  deep,  and  crests  the  storm. 
Oetolwr,  1830. 


He  gave  the  fkinting  Lusian  Hfe, 
And  nerved  him  to  the  battle  strifo! 
And  Kke  a  quiek'ning  spirit  movied. 
Through  ranks  of  tr^tors  red  with  blood ; 
Dared  Braga's  apoatolic  pow'r. 
And  left  her  factions  wasted  dow'r. 


Caldella  sees  new  glory  won, 
Oporto  hails  each  warrior  son ! 
Upon,  beneath  the  dark-red  wave. 
The  faithless  bosom  Ands  a  grave ; 
And  serried  laurels  proudly  rest 
On  our  betoved  country's  bieasi ! 


And  thou,  delusive  land,  foU  Spain, 
Thou,  thou  shaH  list  mm  minatrel  strain; 
I  siog  of  virtue!  and  her  birth. 
Gives  beauty  to  the  songs  of  earth ; 
I  sing  of  heroes,  they  inspire 
The  sky's  glad  music  to  my  lyre. 


From  Albion's  shore,  wheie  emerald  seas. 

Lave  the  white  cliflT,  and  nurse  the  bie^fec; 

Again  we  to  the  Tagus  speed, 

Again  «  Pharsalian"  warriors  Meed ; 

Until  in  regnal  pow'r  if  seen. 

One  bud  of  hope !  our  lovely  Queen. 


THE    OLD    MARQUIS. 


rmOM   TBS   FBESrCH. 


**  I  loTO  love— thooffh  he  hot  wingf , 

And  like  light  can  fleo ; 
But.  above  all  other  thioga 

Spirit,  I  love  thee ; 
Thou  art  love  aod  life !    O  come, 

Aod  make  tar  faithfal  bean  tbf  home.* 


Mt  father  wm  a  French  Marquis,— roy  mother  wm  one  of  thoee  gay,  happy,  thoughtless, 
creatures — a  Parisian  grisette,  who  obtained  her  living  hy  working  at  her  needle,  and  who, 
while  thos  engaged  in  honorable  occupation,  had  no  troubles,  and  the  summer  of  her 
codstence  was  not  darkened  by  a  cloud.  She  was  very  beautiful.  Ah,  that  beauty  diould 
ever  be  latal  to  its  possessor!  We  are  made  like  unto  angels,  only  to  be  cast  down  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  perdition.  My  mother  was  only  sixteen,  when  one  morning,  early,  as  she 
was  on  her  way  to  the  workroom  of  a  fiMhionable  milliner,  the  Marquis,  my  father,  who  was 
returning  fi*<»m  a  midnight  revel,  happened  to  behold  her;  he  was  struck  by  her  beauty,  end 
Ibieed  a  ooi.versation  with  her.  He  discovered  where  she  worked,  and  haunted  her  footsteps 
morning  and  evening,  until  he  succeeded  in  making  an  impression  upon  her  heart.  My 
mother  knew  not  how  far  his  station  was  above  her  own,  for  he  represented  himself  as  an 
artist,  and  thus  obtamed  her  love.  He  promised  her  marriage;  but  reproMbtod  that  his 
parents  were  against  his  entering  so  early  upon  married  life,  being  desirous  that  he  should 
gain  a  securer  footing  in  his  profession  first. 

The  Marquis  was  a  villain— an  adept  in  crime— he  knew  every  art  whereby  woman  could 
be  deceived  and  betrayed ;  and  availing  himself  of  his  diabolical  knowledge,  can  it  be 
wondered  at  that  my  mother  became  his  victim;  and  (hat  she  vras  soon  aAerward  abandoned 
by  him  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  heaven — the  world's — her  own  esteem ! 

It  was  about  a  year-and-half  after  my  mother's  first  meeting  with  the  Msrqois,  that  I  was 
bom.  My  poor  afBicted  parent  did  not  survive  many  days — for  when  she  discovered  tha. 
rank  of  her  seducer,  and  that  there  existed  not  the  most  remote  probability  of  her  becoming 
his  wife,  her  hcart-etrings  cradled ;  and  gradually  she  sunk  into  that  refuge  of  all  the  wearied 
and  heavy-kiden— -the  grave. 

A  generous,  noble-hearted  woman,  who  had  beheld  the  sufferings  of  my  sacrificed  parent, 
protected  me.  She  was  very  poor,  but  her  heart  was  open  as  the  day  to  melting  charity. 
Many  are  the  beings  kept  down  by  poverty  that  would  do  extensive  good,  whilst*  sordid 
avarice  conceals  its  treasures  in  a  trunk,  and  puts  a  seal  upon  the  lock. 

My  benefoctress  was  a  teacher  of  dancing;  she  protected  me  in  my  childhood,  she 
instructed  me  in  her  profession,  and  oh !  how  that  good  woman's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight 
as  she  witnessed  how  well  I  profitted  by  her  instructions.  Nor  was  my  gratification  less 
complete.  By  witnessing  her  happiness  I  became  enamored  of  virtue ;  her  precepts  sunk 
very  deep  into  my  heart,  and  recollecting  with  horror  the  fate  of  my  wretched  parent,  I 
resolved  never  to  sacrifice  my  honor,  let  the  temptation  be  powerful  as  it  might  Anid  I  have 
kept  my  resolution. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  directors  of  the  Paris  Academy,  and  it  happened  they  were  so 
delighted  viith  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  my  **  eloquence  of  motion"  that  an  immediate 
engagement  was  offered  me,  and,  of  course,  accepted.  The  newspapers  were  then  employed 
to  publish  accounts  of  my  abilities,  and  a  new  ballet  was  put  into  rehearsal,  in  whidi  I  was 
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to  make  my  debitt,  I  wm  delighted  with  my  new  ponlion ;  aware  of  my  abilttiea,  I  made  sare 
of  aaccefli,  and  therefore,  had  little  of  that  timidity  which  appears  in  mo6t  debalantei.  My 
atyle  I  knew  waa  perfectly  novel,  and  I  had  not  a  doubt  as  to  what  ita  effect  would  be  upon 
the  public.  The  reault  waa  in  agreement  with  my  expectationa.  Flowera  were  ahowercd 
down  before  me ;  upon  my  aecond  appearance,  the  theatre,  which  on  my  ekb&t  had  been  but 
scantily  attended,  being  then  crowded  with  the  rank  and  faahion  of  the  metropolis.  Tlie 
fame  of  my  dancing  run  like  wild-fire  through  Paris;  sonnets  appeared  in  the  public 
newspapers;  and  letters  of  all  sizes,  characters  and  colors,  regularly  each  day  corered  my 
breakfast-table.  It  may  be  expected  that  my  head  was  turued  by  all  these  flatteries  and 
attentions.  It  was  so ;  the  reality  had  surpassed  my  expectations,  and  far  months  I  waa  in  a 
kind  of  delirium.  The  great  and  the  good  were  boundless  in  iheir  praises;  the  vicious  also 
crowded  round  me,  and  it  required  greater  discrimination  than  I  possessed  then  to  select,  the 
honorable  from  the  dishonorable  of  my  acquaintance.  At  that  time,  however,  I  was  enamored 
of  a  leading  singer,  who  had  created  in  Paris  as  attong  a  sensation  as  myself;  and,  oon* 
aequently,  all  the  efforts  of  the  titled  libertines  to  get  me  to  listen  to  their  importunities  were 
of  no  avail.  I  was  deeply  enamored  of  the  new  singer;  he  had  paid  me  some  attentions,  and 
these  I  foolishly  construed  into  marks  of  love.  But  I  once  happened,  accidentally,  of 
course,  to  overhear  a  contrersation  between  him  and  the  primo  buffo,  in  which  they  both 
declared  that  I  was  a  downright  ugly,  forward,  and  much  over-praised  creature,  and  that  I 
ahould  descend  from  the  giddy  height  to  which  public  app!ause  bad  raised  me,  with  as  great 
a  rapidity  as  I  had  risen.  More  than  thia  they  said ;  but  this  was  all  that  I  recollect,  and  this 
was  quite  suflldent  to  move  the  anger  of  a  petted,  high-spirited  girl,  like  myselt  I  passed 
my  fraducers  by,  dropping  them  a  curtsey,  to  convince  them  that  their  alanderoua  conversa- 
tion had  been  overheanl ;  and  though  I  had  some  days  of  care  and  restless  nighte  afterward, 
yet  the  impression  of  the  first  singer  was  eventually  obliterated  from  my  heart ;  and  with 
that  went  a  great  deal  of  my  vanity.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  not  becooie  a  moch  bettor 
creatum,  after  that  little  adventure. 

The  season  was  drawing  to  an  end,  and  my  benefit  was  about  to  toke  place,  when  one 
norning,  a  getitfeman,  upon  whose  oud  appeared  the  name  of  M.  Henri  Florval,  reqoealed 
■n  interview.  Supposing  that  he  merely  came  for  ^tketd^  I  desired  that  he  might  be  shewn 
ittt»  ny  breakbit'ioom.  It  wafe  as  I  suppoeed.  He  pmrofaased  tickets  to  the  amount  of  two 
hondred  5anes.  He  stayed  for  some  time  in  conversatioa  with  me,  and  as  I  thought,  sermed 
nhictMit  to  go;  but  wMi  such  thhigs  I  was  fomiKar.  After  he  had  gone,  I  looked  in  the 
glass,  and  my  vanity  fo«md  there  ample  cause  for  the  last  lingering  looks  of  M.  Henri 
FlorvaL 

The  nest  ^y  M.  Florvil  came  agaim  He  had  forgotten  to  take  a  box  for  hhnself.  The 
weather  was  dull,  and  I  was  in  an  iU-humor.  Tet  the  goMleman  after  he  had  veoeived  the 
number  of  his  box,  did  not  seem  disposed  to  move  from  his  seat.  I  thought  him  extremely 
impertinent,  and  answered  him  very  abruptly.  The  conversatioa  however  went  en,  until  I 
became  as  desirens  dwt  M.  Henri  Florval  shenid  stay,  as  he  was  himsetfl  His  eonverMtion 
was  intelligent,  and  his  mannera  those  of  a  gentleman ;  his  voice  Was  one  of  the  sweetest  I 
had  ever  heard,  and  possessed  a  tone  of  plaintiveness,  which  could  not  be  called  melandioly, 
and  was  highly  interesting*  In  his  allusions  to  our  native  poets  he  repeated  some  of  their 
verses  with  a  pathos  that  went  to  my  heart.  I  felt  an  attechmeot  to  M.  Florval,  and  yet  it 
was  not  love;  I  felt  that  I  did  net  love  htm ;  and  yet  very  much  liked  hitf  conversation. 

On  Hm  night  of  my  benefit,  my  eyes  glanced  up  to  the  box  which  had  been  engaged  by 
my  new  firiend,  and  there,  to  my  astonishment,  I  beheld  him  seated  by  the  side  of  a  handsDme 
and  elegant  lady.  What  a  foolish  creUure,  I  said  to  myself,  to  foncy  for  one  moment  that 
M.  Florral  waa  in  love  with  me  / 

The  next  day  I  received  another  vtstt  from  M.  Florval.  He  came  to  congratulate  me  upon 
my  sueeess;  but  I  was  then  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  men  of  faahion  and  literary 
distinction,  and  could  pay  him  but  small  attention.  I  observed,  however,  that  hia  eyes  fal- 
lowed me  wheresoever  I  went  For  months  afterward,  M.  Florral  continued  to  be  a  visitor 
at  my  house,  and  as  he  never  tolked  of  love,  I  set  him  down  as  one  of  my  most  estimabia 
friendi,  and  was  alwaya  happy  to  see  him.  One  day,  however,  I  received  the  fbUowiof 
latter,  which  at  ence  explained  the  melandioly  of  M.  FlmL 


**  Madam,— 1  have  at  length  discovered  that  you  are  the  person  who  decoys  my  husband 
ftorn  his  Itome,  and  1  make  you  aware  ihat  I  have  arrived  at  tbis  knowledge  only  lo  destroy 
the  (rmtificatton  which  you  doubtlera  have  fett  in  the  beliet  that  your  inlamy  waa  concealed. 
AU  IS  kaown«  Msdam,  and  1  ased  tcaroely  add  that  the  seducer  ol  my  hueband's  afiectioQa 
•qt<vs  the  detestation  and  centeoipt  of  EboxiiB  Ft/)avAL.** 
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Judgo  of  my  astonUhmeDt  on  the  receipt  of  this  rioknt  letter.  M.  Florval  then  had  a 
wife !  Here  was  the  mystery  of  his  melencboly  unravelled.  He  was  in  love,  too,  with  me, 
and  the  lady  I  had  seen  him  with  at  the  theatre  was  his  wife!  I  immediately  resolved  what 
to  do.  Answer  the  contemptuous  letter  of  Madame  Florval  I  could  not ;  for  I  was  conscious 
that  I  did  not  deserve  her  bitter  censure  (ah !  what  folly  is  not  a  woman  in  a  passion  guilty 
of!)     The  next  day  I  received  a  visit  from  the  husband. 

*'  M.  Florral,"  said  I  smiling,  as  I  extended  my  hand,  "  I  believe  I  must  employ  you  in  a 
little  affair  which  I  have  in  hand." 

The  gentleman  was  in  raptures,  of  course ;  anything  that  I  desired,  he  would  fly  to  execute. 

**  I  doubt  it  not,"  I  observed,  *<  for  my  sake  you  would  undertake  anything,  though  ito 
performance  would  cause  a  separation  between  us,  fur  a  long  period  of  time — " 

M.  Florval  was  surprised  at  what  I  said,  but  he  fondly  ejaculated,  **  Anything  to  serve 
you,  dear  Mademoiselle  Fanny." 

<*  Ay,  Monsieur,"  said  I,  <'  though  it  be  to  part  for  erer." 

»  For  ever.  Mademoiselle !" 

'*  Ay,  M.  Florval,  I  will  put  this  letter  into  your  hand ;  do  not  read  it  till  you  arrive  «t 
home.  You  will  then  be  able  better  to  decide  upon  what  ought  to  be  done  under 'the 
circumstances  there  adverted  to.  I  request — nay,  I  entreat, — that  you  will  do  what  your 
good  sense  and  your  esteem  Ibr  me^ — which  f  know  to  be  sincere,  and  which  I  assure  you  I 
shall  eter  hold  in  grateful  remembrance— will  dictate  to  you." 

M.  Florval  was  more  astonished  than  ever,  but  when  he  attempted  to  speak  I  prevented 
him  by  saying,  <* There,  go  now ;  your  surprise  will  cease  when  you  read  this  letter;  it  rou4t 
not  be  read  here— you  have  undertaken  the  task  I  have  assigned  you ;  and,  thereibre,  like  a 
faithful  knight,  set  out  immediately.  We  shall  not  very  soon  meet  again,  M.  Florval ;  but 
take  this  assurance  with  you  that  I  shall  ever  entertain  for  you  the  disinterested  affection  of 
—a  sister." 

With  these  words,  I  put  his  wife's  letter  into  his  hands,  and  he  retired  in  some  confusion. 
What  occurred  when  he  got  home,  of  course,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  drew  an  inference,  and  a 
correct  one,  no  doubt,  from  this  circumstance,  that  on  the  next  night  M.  and  Madame  Florval 
both  appeared  in  the  stege-box,  and  when  the  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs  on  roj 
appearance  on  the  stege,  the  most  conspicuous  among  those  who  made  such  testimonials  oif 
approbation,  was  Madame  FlorvaL  All  the  applause  that  I  had  received  in  my  whole  career 
seemed  to  me  as  nothing  compared  with  this ! 

The  herd  of  '*  things  that  hi  the  catalogue  do  go  for  men,"  by  whom  I  was  continually 
surrounded,  inspired  me  only  with  disgust  The  nonsense  which  they  whispered  into  my 
ear  was  repaid  with  a  look  of  scorn,  and  the  prayers  and  protestations  of  titled  rouiU 
received  much  similar  treatment  to  their  written  billets,  which  I  tore  up,  and  then  sent  back 
to  their  authors.  I  remembered  the  fate  of  my  poor  mother,  and  hated  the  reptiles  who 
sought  to  reduce  me  to  her  broken-hearted  condition. 

Thus  two  years  passed  away,  when  the  return  of  a  nobleman  of  distinction  to  his  natiye 
country,  after  a  long  absence,  created  some  sensation  in  Paris.  The  Marquis  Haotenbas  waa 
a  constant  visitor  of  the  etmlUut ;  and  the  telk  of  the  theatre  was  of  his  gallantry,  his 
princely  fortune,  and  hi4  liberality.  Strange  that  this  man  should  fix  his  attention  upon 
me !  This  grey-haired  libertine,  whose  tottering  frame  required  the  support  of  a  stick,  and 
whose  thoughte  should  have  been  of  yirtue,  and  a  better  world,  declared  to  me  that  he  had 
come  from  England  expressly  to  tee  me!  And  my  companions  all  seemed  to  envy  me  when 
they  heard  the  white-headed  old  man  say  this.  The  "gentlemen,"  too,  declared  "it  was 
an  honor— Mo/  it  was!  an  honor  of  which  dear,  delightful.  Mademoiselle  Fanny  could  not 
be  too  proud !" 

«*  I  suppose,"  said  one  of  those  painted  butterflies,  shaking  his  *<  ambrosial  curls,"  **  that 
dear  Mademoiselle  will  be  more  cruel  than  ever  to  us,  her  devoted  slaves — and  that  would  be 
excruciating — ^upon  my  honor!" 

The  old  Marquis  smiled  at  this,  and  leered  at  me ;  yet  though  I  frowned  contemptuously 
upon  the  rest,  I  looked  at  him  with  a  very  different  expression.  I  pitied,  though  I  despised 
him.  He  quite  mbtook  the  meaning  of  my  look ;  and  glanced  round  upon  the  throng  of 
titled  idlers,  with  an  expression  of  triumph. 

I  had  already  resolved  what  to  do,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  performances,  the  Marquis 
requested  that  I  would  make  use  of  his  carriage.  I  accepted  the  offer,  on  condition  that  I 
abould  be  ite  aole  occupant.  And  I  was  conveyed  to  my  house  in  the  coach  of  ^e  Marquis 
Uautenbas. 

** Spirit  of  my  sainted  mother!"  I  exclaimed,  when  I  knelt  upon  the  splendid  velvet 
cushion  of  that  carriage,  ^  hover  about  your  child,  and  strengthen  her  with  heavenly  aid ! 
Thou  knowest  my  purpose — may  it  lead  to  a  happy  issue  !" 
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My  prayer  was  scarcely  ended,  when  the  carri«^  stopped  at  ray  door. 

The  next  day  the  Marquis  called  to  see  me.  He  was  admitted.  I  endured  bis  profei 
of  unalterable  love.  I  listened  to  all  his  protestations,  to  what  settlements  he  proposed 
making  upon  me,  in  return  for  becoming,  as  he  said,  **  his  wife  without  the  formal  marriage 
ceremony."  As  an  earnest  of  his  sincerity,  he  throw  upon  the  tcble,  before  me,  a  diamond 
necklace  of  immense  value. 

I  could  have  trampled  upon  the  glittering  jewels— but  I  concealed  my  emotion,  and  quietly 
said,  "  Marquis,  this  necklace  is  of  great  value.'* 

<*  Ah/*  was  the  reply,  '*  but  since  you  approve  of  it,  dear  Mademoiselle,  I  consider  not  its 
cost.  I  will  place  my  whole  fortune  at  your  disposal,  charming  idol!— do  with  it  as  yoa 
please:  it  shall  be  your  right  to  do  with  it  as  you  please." 

<*My  ri>/i//— ah!"  I  exclaimed,  involuntarily;  and  the  Marquis  believed  that  this  had 
ensured  hu  victory.  I  tried  to  smile  when  the  old  man  made  other  manifestations  of  his 
folly ;  but  I  could  not  smile  at  him.  He  produced  his  parse ;  it  was  filled  with  gold,  and  ha 
threw  it  into  my  lap.  When  he  arose  to  depart,  he  bode  me  think  kindly  of  him.  I  replied 
not,  but  1  took  the  purse  and  the  diamonds— I  felt  that  I  had  a  right  to  them. 

That  night  my  companions  at  the  theatre  all  congratulated  me  upon  what  they  called  my 
«good  fortune."  They  had  been  informed  that  the  Marqois  had  visited  me,  and  imme- 
diately inferred  that  I  bad  become  his  mistress.  I  felt  that  I  could  undeceive  them  in  an 
instant ;  but  I  was  proud  of  my  innocence — too  proud  to  be  angry  with  the  wretched  womoi 
who  surrounded  me,  and  I  did  not  vouchsafe  a  reply.  The  old  man  came  to  the  theatre  that 
night,  and  he  was  more  pointed  in  his  attentions  than  ever.  In  whispers  he  entreated  that  I 
would  sup  vrith  him;  and  I  consented.  The  Marquis  pressed  my  hand  to  his  lips;  declared 
that  nothing  but  the  presence  of  so  many  observers  prevented  him  from  falling  at  my  feet 
and  worshipping  me;— called  me  angel — goddess — and,  altogether,  acted  like  a  madman.  I 
thought  how  often  he  had  acted  the  same  part  before ;  and  I  shuddered  as  I  felt  bis  cold, 
withered  lips,  upon  my  hand. 

The  play  was  over,  and  I  accompanied  the  Marquis  in  his  carriage  to  his  hooae.  I 
passed  through  the  lofty  vestibule^the  gorgeous  saloons,  resplendent  in  gold  and  ooIoib; 
richly  carved  mouldings,  surmounted  panels,  adorned  by  the  pencils  of  the  first  of  living 
masters,  and  rich  velvet  and  damask  draperies,  looped  up  with  gold,  gave  a  surpaasing 
richness  to  the  apartments,  illuminated  by  waxon  lights  in  massive  chandeliers  of  Dresden 
and  or  molu. 

'*  'T  is  a  gorgeous  mansion.  Marquis,"  I  exclaimed. 

"It  would  be  worthless,  dear  idol  of  my  heart,  if  it  were  not  honored  with  jfovr 
approbation.  It  was  incomplete  till  you  condescended  to  grace  it  vrith  your  lovely  presence; 
and  now  may  I  hope,  angelic  creature,  that  you  will  remain  tho  goddess  of  this  temple- 
making  it  your  shrine— your  sanctuary — ^your  home  1" 

<*  You  are  pressing.  Marquis ;  but  T  believe  you  are  sincere  in  what  you  say." 

« Sincere,  bright  paragon!"  he  exclaimed!  *<8ay  but  the  word,  and  I  will  register  an 
oath  in  Heaven " 

<*  Ah !"  cried  I,  interrupting  him,  and  repulsing  him,  as  he  advanced  to  clasp  me  in  hie 
arms.  <*  It  is  a  happy  thought.  I  take  you  at  your  word.  That  oath.  Marquis ;  and  then  I 
will  be  to  you  all  that  you  can  desire." 

The  eyes  of  the  old  man  flashed  with  delight,  and,  gazing  upon  me  for  a  moment,  with  an 
odious  expression  of  fondness,  he  knelt  as  I  had  desired,  and  in  a  voice  tremulooa  with 
the  emotion  my  words  had  caused,  he  exclaimed,  <*  I  solemnly  swear,  that  so  long  as  sbe 
desires  to  avail  horaelf  of  this  mansion,  and  of  my  wealth,  they  all  shall  be  at  the  di^oaal  of 
MademoUelfe  Fanny*^ 

He  was  about  to  rise,  when,  putting  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  I  said,  <*  Go  on." 

«  What  1"  exclaimed  the  Marquis.    «  What  more  can  I  say  1" 

**  Tou  have  but  half  pronounced  my  name." 

<*  I  said  <  Mademoiselle  Fanny  ;*  that  is  the  only  name  you  are  known  by." 

"  There  is  another  name  besides,"  I  said. 

The  Marquis  peevishly  exclaimed,  **  What  is  your  name,  then!" 

"Fanny  Gerardin!" 

<'  Good  God  !*'  cried  the  Marquis,  shrinking  back,  and  staring  upon  me  with  aatonidunent 
and  horror. 

I  repeated  the  name. 

As  I  stood  erect  before  that  guilty  man,  gazing  with  intense  expression  upon  his  hoirorw 
stricken  countenance,  his  thoughts  recurred  to  times  and  things  l<mg  once  forgoCten*  and  I 
seemed  to  him  a  rebuking  spirit  from  another  worid. 
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Averting  hif  head,  et  hat,  he  exclaimed  in  a  Yolce  acaroely  audible,  «Whai  do  yoa 
mean  1 

''Ask  your  heart" 

<<  Who  art  thon,  then  r* 

«  Your  cMldr 

He  bad  gaeaaed  aa  mnch,  and  when  the  worda  were  pronounced,  my  guilty  &lher  fell 
acnaeleaa  at  my»  feet  The  purpoae  for  which  I  bad  been  brought  to  that  aplendid  temple 
occurred  to  him,  and  maddened  bia  brain.  He  had  lured  to  ihe  brink  of  ruin  hia  own 
child ;  and  there  he  laid  before  me,  aenaeleaa.  He  waa  the  murderer  of  my  mother,  and  I 
could  not  pity  him.  I  aummoned  the  domeetica,  and  preaently  the  firat  medical  aaaiatance  in 
Paria  waa  obtained.  But  the  old  man  waa  delirioua,  and  he  raved  of  strange  and  evil 
thioga,  ao  that  it  waa  fearful  to  approach  his  chamber.  He  called  upon  my  name,  but  the 
phyaictana  thought  it  advisable  not  to  aend  for  me,  lest  my  presence  should  incieaae  hia 
malady.  But  it  increaaed,  nevertheless,  till  all  hope  of  hia  recovery  waa  gone ;  and  then  I 
reaolved,  whatever  might  be  the  oonaequence,  to  look  upon  hia  fece  once  more.  I  forced 
my  way  into  hia  house;  I  paased  through  the  gorgeous  aaloons :  and  though  the  domeatica 
were  all  ranged  before  the  aick  man'a  door,  to  oppoae  my  progreaa,  I  broke  through  them  all, 
and  ruahed  into  my  fethei^a  presence. 

''Father !"  I  cried,  and  the  dying  man  raising  hbliead  from  hia  pfllow,  ahrieked,  *< Ah  !— 
she  ia  come !— she  is  come! — and  I  am  at  last  forgiven.'' 

He  recovered  his  reason,  and  for  some  days  there  was  great  hope  of  his  recovery ;  he 
acknoirledgcd  me  as  his  daughter, — ^he  made  me  his  heiress ;  but  he  died.  The  shock  which 
he  had  received  had  been  too  severe.    My  mother's  wrongs  were  fearfully  avenged. 

I  withdrew  from  the  stage,  and  for  twelvemonths  lived  in  retirement.  An  estate  in  a 
distant  province  I  was  desirous  of  disposing  of,  and  directions  were  given  to  an  agent  for  its 
sale.  A  gentleman  appeared  anxious  to  purchase,  and  was  about  to  aet  out  from  Paria 
to  examine  the  property;  but,  previously,  be  wished  to  have  an  interview  with  me  to 
aacerUin  from  myself  the  actual  terroa  upon  which  t  would  aell.  Judge  my  surprise,  when  I 
beheld  in  the  person  of  the  purchaser,  my  old  friend,  M.  Henri  Flortal.  Wo  were  both 
surprised  at  thia  meeting,  and,  I  may  add,  mutually  delighted.  M.  Florval  had  been  a 
widower  for  nine  or  ten  months.  The  time  passed  ao  pleasantly  in  converaing  of  old  daya, 
that  dinner  was  announced  before  we  had  thought  of  touching  upon  the  buaineaa  M.  Florval 
had  come  upon.  Of  course  he  staid  to  dinner  with  me,  and  having  some  vtaitora  of 
distinction  at  my  table  that  evening,  the  business  waa  postponed  till  the  next  day. 

In  abort,  M.  Florval  did  not  buy  the  distant  chateau.  We  found  another  purchaser— I 
aay  toe,  because,  before  the  estate  was  aold,  I  had  become  M.  Florvars  wife.  V. 

October,  1839. 
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It  waa  an  hour  of  beauty  and  of  peace- 
Twilight,  the  daughter  of  the  lingering  day, 
Had  gently  touched  tho  landacape,  softening  down 
To  one  continuous  hue  of  mellow  light, 
The  garish  tints  her  gorgeous  aire  had  made. 
My  s^ul  was  stirred  with  rapture;  guahing  thoughts. 
Sweet  from  the  fount  of  universal  love, 
Ko?e  in  my  bosom  toward  human  kind. 
I  felt  the  holy  atillness  of  that  hour,— 
So  calm,  so  bright,  so  pure,  ao  beautiful, — 
Waa  but  a  type  of  that  untroubled  bliss 
Nature  designed  for  every  living  thing.  T.  8.  K. 


M 
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VT   A   LOTXB   OF   GlSllT    TBXEt. 


Qtrf ,  hnt  BAA  Bad*  tb*  town.'*  Ctmpir. 


O,  TUERX  M  a  beauty  in  green  trees,  as  in  all  tbe  ailent  workinge  of  natvre,  ^inAiidib?a 
at  dreama,''  full  of  the  lovely  ahapea,  and  aoands  intelligible  of  tbat  enduring  language  frjm 
Him  who  doth  teach  himaelf  in  all  things,  and  who  has  stamped  beauty  and  utility  otct 
universal  nature.  There  i^  nothing  more  noble  than  a  fine  old  tree  towering  above  the  earth 
with  majestic  dignity,  and  receiving  the  fresh  sunbeam  as  a  radiant  crown  of  jewels  upon 
its  head,  and  the  dews  of  night  as  sprinkles  of  diamonds  among  its  foliage.  A  grove  of  green 
trees  is  the  resort  of  the  beautiful  and  the  young.  Then,  when  hopes  are  young,  and 
hearta  are  fond,  and  all  the  poetry  of  life  breathes  audibly  fiom  human  lips, — under  green 
treea  we  find  life's  happioeia.  There  wander  in  the  scented  shade,  lovers,  looking  light 
into  each  other's  eyes,  and  dreaming  that  the  world  is  all  bright  and  beautiful  as  their  young 
heart's  imaginings — that  their  path  through  life  shall  be  as  brilliant  as  the  green-sward, 
bathed  in  the  glorious  sunlight  before  them !  We  are  among  the  green  trees  now  ! — behind 
us,  mounting  upon  an  amphitheatre  of  green  hilla,  are  the  dark  sycamore,  the  luxuriant 
cheenut,  the  larch,  and  the  yellow  elm;  and  before  us  similar  groups  descend  along  tbe 
winding  road  iuto  the  valley  beneath.  It  is  a  sweet  spot ;  and  here  we  taste  life's  happiness. 
Here,  with  a  sky  over-head  as  soft,  and  blue,  and  radiant,  as  the  eye  of  childhood !  It  is 
in  the  freshness  of  memory,  and  the  sun's  heat  has  blent  itself  with  the  cool  morning  air,  and 
not  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub,  nor  m  blade  of  grass,  but  sparkles  up  with  an  aspect  dear  and 
glittering,  full  of  cheerfulness  and  gratitude;  streaks  of  sunshine  are  scattered  hither  and 
thither  in  the  soft  moss,  and  have  an  appearance  of  interest  as  their  mysterious  glimpaes  are 
caught  through  the  gentle  waving  of  the  trees.  The  influences  which  at  those  times  seem  to 
be  showered  down  by  every  gentle  zephyr,  are  soothing  and  aalotary;  there  floats  no 
breeze  among  the  overhanging  branches,  there  bresthes  no  whisper,  and  there  waves  above 
us  not  even  a  aingle  leaf  to  disturb  the  deepened  silence.  Hush!  No  wbiqierl  hark! 
What  stirs  behind  the  underwood  below  1  We  see  no  one ;  yet  there  are  murmurs !  And 
they  fall  upon  the  ear  in  tones  ao  low,  so  sweet,  so  passionate ;  it  seems  as  if  two  angels  bad 
come  down  to  visit  earth,  and,  fearful  of  being  discovered,  whispered  thus  low : — no ;  they 
are  not  angels,  they  are  human  voices ;  and  we  catch  the  words : — 

**  The  love  of  roan,  they  say,  is  false  and  evanescent,  like  the  bright  blaze  of  sonahine  In 
the  noon  of  day,  decreasing  as  the  day  declines,  and  lost  when  night  is  come." 

^  Not  so,  dearest ;"  another  soft,  but  fuller  voice  replied,  **  rather,  man's  love  clings  to 
its  object,  even  as  the  ivy  clings  round  the  tree,  and  when  the  night  of  life  approi^es 
clings  all  the  closer,  that  its  waroith  may  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  noon-day  aun." 

«*  1^  is  a  perilous  venture,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker,  and  then,  afier  a  aigfa,  which  q»oke 
a  world  of  love,  of  deep  and  true  afioction,  she  said  **  I  am  afraid,^* 

And  then  there  was  a  moment's  pauae,  and  then  a  kiss!  but  whether  upon  hand,  or 
cheek,  or  lips,  we  really  cannot  telU  And  then,  in  louder  whispers,  the  fuller^voiced 
speaker  aaid — **  Why,  dearest,  aliould  we  delsy ;  both  of  our  families  are  anxious  for  onr 
union.  I  feel  that  I  shall  ever  love  you  as  deeply,  as  devotedly,  as  tenderly,  as  at  this 
moment;  my  love  can  know  no  ehange,  9hall  know  no  change;  I  should  hate  myself 
when  I  ceased  to  love  you."  And  then  we  heard  another  heavy  aigh  from  the  speaker's  fiur 
oompaolon. 

**  Do,  dearest,  name  the  day ;  qo  matter  how  distant;  name  but  the  day ;  and  I  shall  be 
satttfied.    Like  the  traveller,  boming  with  desire  again  to  set  lus  foot  upon  his  nativa  land,  I 
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shiH  knaw  that  every  day  brioge  me  Dearer  to  the  object  of  my  wiahea,  and  I  chall  be  happy. 
You  would  see  me  happy ^  dearest  Emily  V^ 

Aod  the  whispered  reply  was  scarcely  beard,  by  reason  of  the  whlsperer'a  tears,  bat  she 
■aid— «« I  wouW." 

"  And  you  will  make  me  happy  1" 

There  was  a  sound  acc4>mpanyiug  these  words  very  much  like  another  kiss,  but  whether 
it  was  or  not  we  will  not  pretend  to  say,  because  the  tears  seemed  to  flow  faster,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  weeping  there  was  heard  audibly — *<  I  vilL**  The  words  were  spoken  firmly, 
firom  the  heart.    What  a  creature  is  this,  we  thought,  to  be  loved. 

<(  A  week  hence  V*  hastily  enjoined  tbe  lover. 

**  No ;  ft«/  so  soon  as  that." 

"AfortnightV 

**  N— no ;  not  a  fortnight*' 

'^Dearest,  not  longer  than  a  fortnight!  Nay,  turn  not  away  that  sweet  face;  no  eye 
hut  Heaven's  can  see  us;  and  to  Heaven,  who  knows  the  purity  of  our  hearts,  we  need  not 
be  ashamed  Co  show  our  faces.    When  shall  our  wedding  bel" 

There  was  a  pause. 

•*  When  !    Tell  me  dearest** 

And  then,  in  quivering,  half-eappressed  tones,  came  the  reply— ^  ThU^^day^hrce^^ 


<« Heaven  Meas  yon,  deareat,  lovely  Emily!  You  have  made  me  now  the  happiest  of 
created  men." 

**  Now  let  OS  rejoin  our  party,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  veiy  different  tone,  and  which  led  ua 
to  think  her  heart  was  relieved  of  a  heavy  burthen,  which  it  had  borne  before. 

We  moved  away,  but  our  corioaity  was  raised,  and  we  longed  to  look  upon  these  lovers  in 
the  fulneaa  of  their .  happineas ;  and,  croasing  a  meadow,  we  came  directly  into  a  lane 
through  which  we  knew  they  must  pass.  Presently  they  were  within  our  view.  If  ever 
mortal  lacea  assumed  angelic  looks,  then  did  we  see  the  look  of  angels  in  those  happy  beings ! 
As  they  paased  us  by,  we  mentally  ezdaimed^** God  bless  them!  May  they  ever 
experience  euch  pure  and  bteaaed  happineas  as  their  hearts  are  full  of  now !" 

But  we  were  talking  of  green  trees.  There  is  a  fine  philoeophy  in  trees,  which  tells  of 
what  has  been,  and  sketobea  the  scenes  of  the  olden  times,  in  beantifiil  and  powerful  colors; 
each  leaf  has  a  story,  each  trunk  is  a  menumeot  of  the  past  Tbe  music  which  murmurs 
fioBi  every  boegh  is  a  voice  that  oai^ratea  the  glory  or  bewails  the  departure  of  bygone 
days,  and  the  circles  which  mark  its  age  at. the  trunk's  heart,  are  but  ao  many  lessons 
of  life,  to  teach  its  fleetness  and  leeord  its  instability ;  and  there  is  a  sober  and  religious 
sanctity  in  meditating  epoa  green  woods.  They  are  ftiH  of  instracdon,and  furnish  deli^tful 
topics  for  reflection,  and  consolatory  guides  to  calm,  and  peaceM,  and  soothing  thoughts, 
when  we  would  commune  with  ourselves  and  be  stilL  Bo^  bear  what  a  better  one  than  we 
has  said, 

«Ah!  why 
Should  we  neglect,  in  the  world's  riper  years, 
G9<r«  andau  tanciuarie;  and  adore 
Only  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roofff. 
That  our  frail  hands  have  raised  1     Lei  me,  at  least, 
Here,  in  the  shadow  of  thia  aged  wood, 
Oflfor  one  hymn. " 

We  feel  a  grief  like  that  which  mouma  the  loaa  of  a  fiuthiul  friend  at  the  eight  of  an 
ancient  and  majeatic  tree,  levelled,  and  aU  its  bright  garniture  of  leaves  and  blosaoma 
deapoiled  and  trampled  in  the  dust;  and  we  have  fancied  that  the  crash  which  succeeds  its 
mighty  lall  to  be  a  gush  of  noble  indignation,  like  to  what  might  buret  from  the  lipa  of  a 
king,  stricken  in  his  own  halt  And  this  reminds  ua  of  a  reference  in  the  Spectator,  to  a 
fable  by  ApoUonhia,  concerning  the  nympha,  called  Hamadryada,  who  preaided  over  trees, 
and  whoae  fate  was  identified  with  that  of  the  trees  they  severally  inhabited.  Of  course,  all 
who  cherished  the  latter  secured  the  peculiar  favor  of  the  nymphs,  that  were  preserved  by 
mortal  care.  It  b  a  beautiful  conceit  Rhscus,  observing  an  old  oak  ready  to  fall,  and 
being  moved  with  a  sort  of  compassion  toward  the  tree,  ordered  his  servants  to  throw  in  fresh 
earth  at  its  roots,  and  set  it  uptight  The  Hamadryad,  or  nymth,  who  must  necessarily  have 
periled  with  the  tree,  appeared  to  him  the  next  day,  and,  afler  having  thanked  him  for 
his  kindness,  declared  hioMelf  ready  to  grant  whatever  favor  he  should  ask.  As  she  was 
extremely  beautiful,  Bh«cns  desired  that  he  might  be  honored  by  the  hestowvirDt  f>f  her 
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band  in  wedlock.  The  Hamadrjed,  not  displeased  with  the  request,  promiaed  to  do  to, 
telling  him  that,  at  an  appointed  time,  she  would  send  a  bee  to  him,  to  apprise  him  of  her 
readiness  to  perform  her  promise.  Rbecus,  however,  when  the  faithful  messenger  bee 
came  bnziing  about  his  ears,  on  this  errand,  forgot  the  promise  of  the  nymph,  and  rodelj 
brushed  away  the  bearer  of  her  kind  invitation.  80  provoked  iRai  the  Hamadryad,  with  her 
own  disappointment,  and  the  ill-usage  of  her  messenger,  thot  she  deprived  Rbecui  of  the  uee 
of  hia  limbs.  However,  says  the  story,  he  was  not  so  much  crippled  but  he  made  a  shiA  to 
cot  down  the  tree,  and  consequently  to  fell  his  mistress. 

Who  does  not  remember  Campbeirs  Beech's  Petition!  What  can  be  more  bcauttfal 
than  the  concluding  stanzas  t— and  has  not,  by  the  bye,  one  of  oar  choicest  songs  been 
imbued  with  its  spirit  t     Which  was  the  eariier,  this  or  •<  Woo Jman  Spare  that  Tree  !"— 

*<  Thrice  twenty  summers  I  have  stood 
In  bloomless,  fruitless  solitude; 
Since  childhood  in  my  rustling  bower 
First  spent  its  sweet  and  sportive  hour; 
Since  youths  and  lovers  in  my  shade 
Their  vows  of  truth  and  rapture  paid, 
And  on  my  trunk's  surviving  frame 
Carved  many  a  long  forgotten  name. 
Oh  ?  by  the  vowa  of  gentle  sound, 
First  breathed  upon  this  sacred  ground. 
By  all  that  love  hath  whispered  here. 
Or  beauty  heard,  with  ravished  ear, 
As  love's  own  altar  honor  me, — 
Spare,  woodman!  spare  the  Beechen  TreeT' 

What  a  rich  and  fruitful  theme  for  a  poet  are  green  trees  I  How  replete  widi  hi^  ani 
beautiful  iospiration^bow  full  of  the  true  sphrit  of  genuine  poetry !  What  tree  is  there, 
among  all  we  have  loved,  and  upon  each  of  which  our  thoughts  have  rested,  and  still  ivst 
with  such  happy  memories,  that  does  not  seem  ready  A  tell  us  some  tale  of  pkasare  or  joC 
sadness— that  does  not  seem,  while  it  wavea  over  our  heads,  as  if  it  had  memory  of  the  post, 
and  breath  and  voice  to  otter  its  secrets  1  How  beautiful  and  touching  are  the  Unas  ef 
Hook! 

''I  reoMttber,  I  remember  the  fir  trees,  dark  and  high, 

I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops  were  close  against  the  sky; 

It  was  a  childish  ignorance,  Ux%  now  't  is  little  joy 

To  know  Fm  furtlMr  ofi"  from  heaven,  than  whoi  I  was  a  boy.'' 

But  we  must  stop.  We  never  begin  on  trees,  but  we  outran  our  diseretioa.  Ah ! 
would  that  more,  in  this  care-worn  world,  could  draw  sweet  philos<qphy  from  snch  a  ooaice, 
and  like  Jacques,  linger  by  brook,  and  bum,  and  woodland  given.  They  wo«ild  at  least  be 
better  men.  But  the  sge  of  enterprise,  change,  and  speculation  is  upon  us,  and  the  quiet, 
rural  homes  of  our  fathers,  with  all  their  steriing,  though  lovely  virtues,  have  passed  away 
forever.    Well  may  we  say,  «*  EheUy  eheu,fugaee9tfu^aet9  /"  R.  &  T. 


WOMAN'S    CONSTANCY. 

To  love  an  absent  one  for  years,  to  pray  for  bis  return. 

To  shed  the  tears  of  bitterness  and  day  and  night  to  mourn ; 

To  spurn  the  rich  man's  proflfer'd  love,  for  that  far  distant  one, 

And  turn  ail  thoughts,  all  hopes  to  him,  the  young  heart's  summer  sua. 

To  watdi  o'er  all  his  happiness,  to  weep  if  he  but  sigh ; 

To  mourn  if  paler  be  his  cheek,  or  lustreless  his  eye; 

Yet  let  not  her  sntiety,  her  angui^  e'er  be  shown. 

And  if  she  weep,  to  turn  away  and  shod  her  tears  alone. 


THOUGHTS    ON    BEAUTY. 


Thb  moit  boAQtlfal  olject  in  creation  is  a  betntifal  woman.  The  poet,  Montgomevy, 
has  YCTj  jmtly  caHed  woman  <*  life't  angel ;"  and  another  poet,  of  the  olden  time,  as  finehr 
says,  that  **womnk  was  formed  to  temper  man.  We  ahoold  be  brutes  without  them.^ 
To  myself  it  is  happiness  to  gaze  upon  a  beautiful  iace^the  sight  purifies,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  exaUs,  tha  soul.  There  is  nothing  more  glorious  than  a  beautiful  and  Tirtuous 
woman !  And  often  have  I  sat  hoars  and  hours  together  in  tiie  enjoyment  of  serene  and 
perfect  hsppiness,  in  the  presence  of  such  earthly  angels.  It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  a  man, 
nnless  he  have  more  of  the  demon  in  him  than  there  ought  to  be,  cannot  entertain  any 
improper  or  unworthy  thought  in  the  presence  of  an  amiable  and  beautiful  woman,  at 
forms  ideas  of  a  happier  and  purer  state  of  existence,  in  which  all  shall  be  bright  and  fair  as 
iha  object  before  him.  But  what  is  beauty  1  It  Taries  according  to  hidividual  tastes. 
Some  will  almost  adore  a  being,  whom  others  will  look  upon  with  indifference.  I  have  made 
many  inquiries  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  real  characteristics  of  beauty,  but  opinion 
is  so  much  divided,  that  I  find  it  is  impossible  to  define  actual  beauty.  It  exists  in  the 
imagination  of  the  admirer.  Let  me,  however,  give  some  of  the  results  of  my  inquiries,  and 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  characteristics  of  female  loveliness.  Lips  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  precious  features  of  the  countenance — blessings  of  a  myriad  of  agreeable  concomitants, 
such  as  smiles — sweet  words,  and  kisses.  They  are  emotion's  dwelling  place  and  passion's ; 
their  breathing  gives  vitality  to  affections  of  all  sorts,  a  fnend's,  a  parent's,  a  sister's,  a 
brother's,  a  lover's.  Eternal  praise,  therefore,  to  lips  in  general,  and  especially  to  thoee 
we  hold  dearest  The  first  impulse*  which  the  lips  awaken  in  the  observer  is  to  describe 
them  by  a  sentiment  and  a  transport ;  admiration  expresses  itself  in  ejaculations — ^they  give 
rise  to  a  multitude  of  delightful  thoughts !  The  old  poet,  Wsmer,  gives  the  idea  of  exqusite 
lipj,  when  he  relates  the  cruelty  of  Queen  Eleanor  to  Fair  Rosamond, 

"  With  that  she  dash'd  her  on  the  lips, 
80  dyed  double-red; 

Hard  was  the  heart  that  gave  the  blow, 
60ft  were  those  lips  that  bled." 

This  picture  is  extremely  beautiful ;  the  double  red  lips  of  Rosamond,  and  so  soft 
withal — were  worthy  of  a  king's  admiration.  Once  upon  a  time,  it  was  the  fashion  to  prefer 
^dd  lips,  that  b  to  say,  one  thhi,  the  other  the  reverse.  Sir  John  Suckling  has  some  pretty 
lines  in  reference  thereto. 

<<  Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin. 
Compared  with  that  was  next  her  chin, 
Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly." 

Now,  I  imagine  that  a  very  thin  upper  lip  and  a  thick  under  one  would  not  be  considered 
beautiful  in  modern  times;  at  any  rate  such  lips  are  not  to  my  taste;  and,  although  I 
ran  tibe  risk  of  bringing  down  upon  myself  the  frowns  of  some  **  fair  creatures  of  esjth's 
Diould"  whose  beauties  have  awakened  lovers'  admiration.  I  hesitate  not  to  confess  my 
preference  for  lips  of  equal  size,  no  matter  what  the  size  may  be.  There  is  a  prejudice 
•gainst  tiiin  lips;  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  thin  lips  become  only  shrews  and  niggards,  but  I 
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have  turned  from  thoM  libeUen  of  beaaty  with  sorereign  contempt;  I  have  aecn  tome  of  the 
best,  most  generocw,  most  amiable  of  beings,  with  thin  lifw,  fair  as  angels,  and  with  angelic 
hearto,  and  I  must  observe  that  I  should  be  as  much  perplexed  as  was  Paris  of  old,  were  a 
golden  apple  to  be  given  to  me  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  poesessor  of  the  m9$t  beantifal  lips. 
'<  A  rosiness  beyond  that  of  the  cheeks,  and  a  good  tempered  sufficiency  and  plumpness," 
says  a  modern  writer,  <*are  the  indispensable  requisites  of  a  good  mouth."  The  o!d  poet, 
Chaucer,  supports  this  opinion,  for  says  he^ 

«< lippes  thin,  not  fat,  but  ever  lean. 

They  save  of  naught;  they  be  not  worth  a  bean. 
For  if  the  vase  be  full  there  is  deUghu" 

Now  let  me  remarli,  that  I  do  not  like  very  thick  Isps— but  thoee  of  a  moderate  fulness,  and 
a  rich  crimson  color,  of  equal  size,  resembling  « a  cherry  newly  parted ;"  these  are  the 
lips  which  merit  admiration.  I  have  observed  that  in  some  persons  lips  become  thinner  •m 
they  grow  older,  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  accustomed  to  express  good  humor  and 
generosity,  or  peevishness  and  a  contracted  mind.  But  lips  thus  contracted  are  very  diffineot 
from  naturally  thin  lips ;  the  latter  have  always  a  g^raceful  and  rosy  appearance,  the  otheis 
always  seem  distorted  and  of  a  bad  color.  Ah !  ladies — ladies,  if  you  knew  how  certainlj 
ill-humors  disfigure  beauty,  you  would  all  of  you  be  indocd  angels;  and  then  universal 
would  your  empire  be  I  Just  observe  the  eficct  that  a  moment  of  iU-temper  has  upon  the 
lips ; — just  glance  at  the  peerless  Ellon  in  what  is  called,  I  believe,  *<  a  fit  of  the  suUens,"  and 
see  how  her  lips  are  disfigured!  Judge  then  what  may  be  expected  from  an  habitual 
series  of  such  moments.  Ellen  is  of  a  sullen  disposition.  Her  sister,  Anna,  on  the  contrary, 
is  lively  and  agreeable ;  hasty,  perhaps,  but  never  letting  passion  get  the  better  of  her.  As 
they  advance  in  years,  the  lips  of  Ellen  will  become  contracted  and  frosty,  those  of  Anna 
will  still  bloom  like  a  perennial  flower,  that  never  dies.  «  The  mouth"  it  has  been  justly 
observed,  "is  the  frankest  part  of  the  face.  It  can  least  conceal  its  sensations.  The  mouth 
is  the  vent  of  one  class  of  emotions,  as  the  eyes  are  of  another.  It  is  the  region  of 
smiles  aud  dimples,  and  of  a  trembling  tenderness;  of  sharp  sorrow,  of  a  full  and  breathing 
joy,  of  candor  and  reserve,  of  care  and  of  a  liberal  sympathy.  The  mouth,  out  of  its  many 
sensibilities  may  be  fancied  throwing  up  one  great  expression  into  the  eyes,  as  many 
lights  in  a  city  reflect  a  broad  lustre  into  the  heavens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eyes  may  be 
supposed  the  chief  movers,  influencing  the  smaller  details  of  their  companion."  Afker  aU, 
however,  it  is  the  sentiment  that  exalts  the  beauty  of  the  lips,  as  it  docs  the  beauty  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  countenance.  Without  expression,  what  is  the  finest  modelled  meuUi  in 
the  world  1  Look  at  the  most  perfect  piece  of  sculpture,  and  what  feeling  dees  it  awaken  ! 
Cold  admiration ;  a  lip  without  sentiment  has  the  same  eflect  There  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
lips  which  have  but  small  pretensions  to  beauty,  which  charm  by  the  gracefulneas  of 
their  expression.  Anacreon  beautifully  describees  lip  as  «like  persuasionV'  end  rays  it 
calls  on  us  to  kiss  it;  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  his  description  of  a  beautiful  female,  says 
"her  lips,  though  they  were  kept  cloae  with  modest  silence,  yet  with  a  pretty  kind  of 
natural  swelling,  they  seemed  to  invite  the  guests  that  looked  on  them."  Again,  the  same 
eloquent  writer  says,  *'ber  tears  came  dropping  down  like  rain  in  sunshine;  and  she  not 
taking  heed  to  wipe  her  tears,  they  hung  upon  her  cheeks  and  lips  as  upon  cherriefs  which 
the  dropping  tree  bedeweth." 

Lips  are  more  sacred  than  they  used  to  be,  and  kiises  have  very  property  become  greater 
rarities.  So  bountiful  were  the  English  ladies  in  former  times  q(  thcMr  lip-favors  that  the 
staid  Erasmus,  while  upon  a  vUii  there,  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends,  requestmg  him  to  come 
over  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies*  lips.  <•  Did  you  but  know,"  said  be,  **  tbe  pleasures  which 
England  afibrds,  you  would  fly  here  on  winged  feet,  and  if  your  gout  would  not  allow 
you,  you  would  wish  yourself  a  Daedalus."  Large  mouths  caimot  be  called  beautiful,  and 
^et  they  oflen  possess  an  expression  vrhtth  quite  compensates  for  the  want  of  beauty,  and  it 
IS  the  general  opinion  that  they  are  oftener  found  associated  with  generous  dispositions  than 
small  ones.  The  prejudice  runs,  T  believe,  in  favor  of  small  mouths;  and  oh!  the 
exertions  that  are  daily  made  to  screw  up  a  large  mouth  to  a  smaller  size,  to  the  destruction, 
of  course,  of  all  grace  and  therefore  of  all  beauty.  It  is  my  ophiion,  that  if  ladies  were  to 
leave  their  looks  to  themselves,  and  to  be  universally  good  humored,  gentle,  and  kind, 
there  would  not  be  an  ugly — no,  not  an  '*  ordinary-looking"  woman.  Upon  eyes,  cheeks, 
and  noses,  I  may  hereafter  treat,  but  having  extended  these  remarks  upon  beauty  to  a  Cir 
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gretter  length  than  I  intended,  I  ■hal!,  for  the  present  condsde  with  a  beautiful  deacription 
from  Arioato: — 

'<Nezt,  aa  between  two  little  Talea,  appeara 

The  mouth,  where  tpicea  and  Termillion  keep; 

Here  lurk  the  pearia,  richer  than  aultan  weara, 

Plow  caakelted,  now  ahewn,  by  a  aweet  lip 

Thence  iaaue  the  aoft  worda  and  courteous  prajera, 

Enough  to  make  a  churl  for  aweetneaa  weep; 

And  there  the  smile  taketh  a  rosy  rise, 

That  opens  upon  earth  a  paradiae.''  £• 


TRUE    LOVE, 


I  LooKSD  upon  a  Maiden'a  heart,  In  the  spring-time  of  its  youth, 
And  I  saw  upon  its  tiny  stem  the  greenest  leavea  of  truth. 
And  the  buds  of  young  affectioui  as  garlands  on  the  tree, 
Brought  forth  its  stainless  petal  cups,  in  virgin  purity. 


I  saw  Love's  passing  April-cloud  rain  life  on  pleasure's  flowers. 
And  Sorrow's  dark  plank  springing  up  amidst  its  balmy  diowera: 
And  then  her  bosom,  as  the  earth  heaved  to  young  Passion's  sun. 
And  aa  its  light  gleams  fled  away,  still  other  gleama  came  on. 


I  heard  her  voice  pour  forth  ita  strains,  aa  birda  amid  the  grove, 
And  in  its  thrilling  wood-notea  tell  the  generouaness  of  love; 
She  said  its  rose  should  never  grace  wealth's  sordid  merchant's  breast. 
That  but  for  wit  and  worth  alone  was  made  its  downy  nest. 


She  said  by  lonely  streams  she'd  dwell,  or  by  the  radiant  lake. 
And  for  her  gentle  lover  would  the  world,  with  joy,  forsake ; 
That  Life*s  majestic  river-flood  was  shadowy  and  dark. 
If  sailed  not  on  its  purple  wave  her  one^ — own — chosen  bark. 


She  saii  with  him  she  had  no  care,  if  akiea  vrere  bright  and  blue, 
Or,  hidden  by  the  tampestpdoud,  a  vault  of  gloom  might  ahew; 
For  then  the  balm  of  love  would  ahed  its  fragrance  round  her  form. 
And  not  a  drop  ahould  touch  her  wing,  however  rude  the  storm. 
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REVIEW    OF    NEW    BOOKS, 


«  77*tf  Darnel  o/Dorieru'^    A  Novel.    By  tie  author  of  "  Yemasee,'*  «  Guy  Rivert,'*  Uc. 
2  tol$.    Lea  and  JBlanchard,  rhiladelphia. 

This  is  decidedly  the  best  novel  of  the  month,  although  we  cannot  accord  to  it  that 
nnqualified^praise  which  one  or  two  of  the  critical  journals  have  awarded  it  Making  all  due 
allowances,  however,  for  favor, — we*hesitate  rol  to  say  that  **  77te  Damsel  ofl)arien** 
will  increase  the  already  high  reputation  of  Mr.  Sims,  and  form  with  Galavar  and  The  Infidel 
a  third  book  of  the  romance  of  American  history. 

The  leading  character  of  the  work  is  the  celebrated  Bilboa,  who  is  introduced  in 
Hispaniola  preparing  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  unknown  Southern  sea,  which  it  will 
be  remembered  he  was  afterward  the  first  European  to  behold.  He  is  attended  by  an  old 
man,  an  astrologer,  and  a  kind  of  second  mentor,  who  aids  him  in  various  emergencies,  and 
foretells  his  future  greatness.  He  has  aldo  a  mistress,  a  cold,  heartless,  selfish  coquette, 
whom  he  rescues  from  death  in  a  hurricane  that  suddenly  bursts  forth,  and  in  describing 
which  the  author  rises  above  himself.  The  good  riiip  of  Bilboa  is  lost  in  this  storm,  and 
himself  beggared.  His  mistress  discards  him,  and  he  thenceforth  renounces  her.  After 
escaping  assassination,  and  beholding  the  man  that  would  have  murdered  him,  fiiU  a  victim 
in  his  stead,  he  eicapes  from  St.  Domingo,  and,  after  a  series  of  almost  unrivalled  adventures 
finds  himself  at  Darien,  at  the  head  of  a  rc«|)ectable  body  of  adventurers,  and  in  the  full 
tide  of  success  toward  the  attainment  of  his  wishes.  Here  be  meets  the  damsel  of  Darien,  a 
sweet,  and  innocent  young  Indian  girl,  who  charms  us  alike  by  her  beauty,  her  purity,  and 
her  artless  simplicity.  The  discovery  of  the  Great  Pacific  follows,  and  Bilboa  returns  to 
Hispaniola  only  to  die,  on  a  false  charge,  by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner.  Such  was 
the  justice  of  the  times ! 

We  rejoice  that  our  native  novelists  are  beginning  to  illustrate  the  history  of  America. 
There  is  no  belter  field  than  the  early  doings  of  the  Spanish  adventurers,  nor  one  more  full 
of  romance,  and  at  the  same  time  instructive.  From  the  discovery  of  America,  in  1492, 
until  the  expiration  of  the  buccaneers,  about  1700,  our  history  is  crowded  with  materials 
of  unrivalled  value,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  eome  mighty  genius,  msy  yet  make  our 
continent  as  celebrated  as  the  brown  hills  of  Scotland,  so  often  immortalized  by  the  pen  of 
-Scott    When  will  that  genius  arise  1 


«  MortorCe  Hope ;   qv,  the   Provincial"    A  JsToveU     3  vols.     Harper  aiul  Brother*, 

JV'ew   York. 

This  is  a  work  of  much  talent  and  some  faults.  The  scene  is  laid  first  in  America  and 
then  changed  to  Germany;  and  the  time  extends  from  before  the  American  revolution 
tintil  some  years  afterward.  The  hero  falls  in  love,  becomes  almost  heart-broken,  and 
passing  over  to  the  Faderland,  enters  a  German  University,  and  amid  their  duels,  their 
drinking  bouts,  and  their  republican  societies,  passes  for  some  yeara  a  life  of  wild,  erraUc, 
almost  incredible  eicitement.  The  events  of  this  period  form  decidedly  the  best  portions  of 
the  work,  and  are  sketched  with  such  life-liko  yigor,  that  we  almost  fancy  the  author  has 
lived  and  acted  among  tho  celebrated  students  of  the  German  univorsitiM.     He  has 
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committed,  however,  tn  tnachroiiiem,  if  we  wmj  lo  ipeak,  in  makiog  the  American 
revolotion  contemporary  with  those  repablican  aocietiee,  which  epmng  among  the  Jirdeot 
stodenti  of  the  Rhine,  more  than  serenty  yeart  alVerwanl,  and  which,  in  fact,  were  enkindled 
by  the  sncceM  of  our  repablie.  We  know  no  work  in  which  the  aingQlar  life  led  at  the 
German  colleges  is  depicted  with  such  mingled  tmth  and  boldness.  The  hero  plunges  as 
deeply  into  their  debauches  as  any  of  his  clafsmates,  and  soon  wins  for  himself  a  notoriety 
eren  among  them.  The  story  is  carried  on  through  two  Tolnmes,  and  then  the  characters 
are  dismissed  with  the  usual  amount  of  happiness. 


OUR    CONVERSAZIONE. 


We  this  month  present  our  readers,  in  compliance  with  numerous  solicitations  from  oar 
fair  friends,  with  an  extra  plate  of  a  highly  ornamental  character,  containing  the  most 
desirable  promenade  dress  of  the  latest  fashion.  It  is  a  colored  pou  de  soie  robe;  the 
border  trimmed  with  a  single  flounce ;  ecrtagt  en  ectur,  tight  to  the  shape,  and  bordered 
with  lace.  Pou  de  soie  shawl,  shot  with  pale  brown  and  black,  and  bordered  with  black  lace 
of  an  antique  pattern,  which  is  headed  by  a  cfief  d^ort  cords  and  tascels  complete  the 
trimming.  Blue  crape  hat,  of  a  round  shspe,  trimmed  with  the  same  material,  and  pale 
blush  I 


MoRimre  Drsss. — Organdy  peignoir,  lined  with  rose-colored  pou  de  sofc  Green 
taffetoi  scarf,  Rose>colored  pou  de  soie  bat,  profusely  trimmed  with  lace  and  ribbon  to 
correspond. 

Pou  de  soie  robe;  it  is  green,  shot  with  yellow.  Corsage  in  crossed  drapery, 
and  bbhop*s  sleere,  the  top  ornamented  with  folds;  the  border  is  trimmed  with  a  deep 
flounce.  Short  apron  of  yellow ^rM  de  Naples,  embroidered  i;i  colored  silks;  eetnture,  a 
green  cord  and  tassels. 

BTiirive  Dniss. — Organdy  robe  printed  in  a  blue  flowered  running  pattern,  the  bonier 
is  trimmed  with  two  flounces.  A  low  corsage  tight  to  the  shape,  firrming  a  small  point 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  ornamented  with  a  knot  and  floating  end^  of  ribbon ;  the  top  is 
trimmed  with  English  point  lace  set  on  full,  and  descending  in  a  deep  point  in  the  centre; 
short  sleeve,  terminated  by  three  bouffanis.  Coiffure  a  la  Duchesse  composed  of  English 
point  lace,  and  a  wreath  of  wild  flowers. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  our  prospectus,  that  it  is  our  intention  hcfeafter,  in 
addition  to  the  monthly  plate  hitherto  furnished  by  us,  to  present  our  readers  quarteriy  with 
a  colored  plate  of  the  fashions,  done  in  the  first  style  of  art,  and  under  the  superiniendamce 
of  a  French  gentleman,  whose  patterns  are  procured  direct  from  Paris  and  Londmu 
We  publish  them  quarterly  because  otherwise  we  should  have  to  re-print  old  fashions,  inveot 
new  ones,  or  give  almost  duplicates  of  the  last.  We  feel  certain,  from  the  extent  of  onr 
arrangements  that  we  shall  meet  with  as  well  as  merit  the  patronage  of  all.  We  gtve  the 
latest  London  fashions,  for  morning,  promenade,  and  evening  dresses.  The  one  in  the 
plate,  however,  is  all  the  rage. 

Oir  Bits. — We  loam  that  Mr.  Cooper  is  now  in  our  city,  superintending  the  puUicatioQ 
of  a  new  novel  from  his  pen.  It  is  to  be  called  The  Path  Finders  or,  Tl»e  Jniand  Seus. 
Natty  Bumpo,  alias  Hawk-eye,  alias  The  Trapper,  is  .again  to  be  the  hero,  and  we  kmni 
is  to  be  described  as  in  love.    Leather  Stocking  in  love! — it  will  be  sport  we  trow. 

Professor  Nott*s  novel,  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Home,  is  also  shortly  to  appear.  It 
has  some  tea  scenes  of  high  merit. 
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THE    INJDIAN    FRUIT    SELLER. 


BT  Av  AxsmiCAir  iir  m  xavt. 


Tbi  East  18  the  clime  of  loTe.    The  lODgg  of  poets,  the  ttOei  of  romtnceri,  and  the 
MDcik  of  ijlntew  l»ve  miHed  to  perpetqiUe  its  beeo^ 

From  our  first  childhood,  when  we  pored  over  the  sedncUTe  pages  of  Mareo  Polo  and 
his  powers,  until  the  day  when  we  at  length  set  foot  upon  Indian  soil,  we  had  looked  opon 
the  East,  with  its  stany  skies,  iu  silveiy  streams,  and  its  ne?er  failing  fountains,  m 
miphsticallj  the  gaiden  of  the  world,  and  the  land  of  poetry  and  song.  Asthe  old 
Spaniards  who  betiered  in  the  enchanted  isle,  watobed  day  after  day  aooas  the  deep  lor  iU 
green  mountains  and  its  spicy  groves,  so  had  I  gased  until  my  eves  adied,  andmr  sioht 
grew  dim,  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  blue  outline  of  the  Indian  hills,  Ming  &r  away  um 
the  dim  homon.  When  at  length  I  suw  them,  hovefing  like  a  thin  base  afar,  I  felt  a  mi^ 
of  deUgfat,  that  few  can  understand.  Here  was  before  me  the  home  of  romance,  wi&  its 
pagods,  palm  trees,  and  gorgeous  wealth.  Here  was  the  land  of  oriental  magnifieenoe. 
and  European  spoU.  I  was  silent  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  my  young  via^had  been 
xeaiiscd,  and  that  what  I  had  dreamt  of  m  boyhood  was  now  before  me. 

There  is  much  in  the  East  that  is  strange,  especially  to  a  tiaveUer  from  for-off  America. 
The  great  extremes  between  the  claases,  ihe  rigidnese  with  which  the  castes  are 
matntaioed,  the  singular  customs  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  and  the  rich  mugni^^y^nw  of 
thetr  rulers,  strike  forcibly  upon  the  attention  of  a  plain  Bepublicaa.  But  above  all  is  he 
struck  with  the  scenery  of  the  country.  The  vast  rivers,  and  eternal  mountains,  which 
an  so  novel  to  an  EngUshmao,  only  remind  the  American  of  home ;  but  the  wide-spreading 
palm  trees,  and  the  thick  and  almost  impervious  jungles,  at  once  attract  his  curiosity. 
The  carrion  Urds  by  day,  and  the  howl  of  the  jackall  by  night,  make  him  foel  that  he  is 
indeed  in  a  strange  land.  With  all  its  charms  he  longs  for  the  northern  sky,  the  merry 
brooks,  and  granite  hills,  the  oompanione  of  his  childhood,  in  dear^  but  dUtant  New 
England. 

But  the  East  is  tho  dime  of  lore.  Other  traits  it  may  possess,  but  poetry  and  romance 
claifli  it  for  their  own.  Amid  all  the  d^^ation  of  her  people,  there  are  still  bri^t 
gleams  left  of  this,  the  purest  of  the  passions.  The  air,  the  sky,  the  scenery,  the  mooalight 
soag,  all  contribute  to  make  us  sensible  of  the  dime  we  are  in.  Then,  too,  their  women. 
Who  that  has  seen  them,  espedally  their  native  girls,  going  in  merry  troope,  to  ei^joy 
their  daily  pastime  of  bathing,  but  has  been  struck  with  the  beauty  of  their  forms,  and 
the  grace  of  every  movement  1  Untrammelled  by  the  folse  fariiions  of  more  ctvllted 
natjons,  their  forms  are  allowed  to  devek^  themselves  in  all  the  flowing  lines  of 
21 
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nature,  until  they  vie  eren  with  the  YeniM  de  Medici,  or  the  graceful  roondnese  of  the 
Capitolian  Jono. 

I  bad  not  been  on  ahore  more  than  a  day  or  two,  before  I  ordered  a  palanquin,  and,  ewiow 
to  behold  whatever  was  remarkable,  set  out  to  tiew  the  city.  We  had  jua»t  paesed  tha 
auburbe,  and  resting  for  awhile  beneath  the  shade  of  a  huge  banyan,  had  began  again  our 
joumsgr,  when  I  saw,  in  the  capacity  of  a  mere  fruil-seller,  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  girla  that 
any  land  ever  prodaced.  8he  could  not  have  been  more  than  seventeen  at  the  utmost;  and, 
like  all  those  of  her  race,  her  complexion  was  of  a  clear  olive,  acarcely  dariier  than  manj 
of  her  sex  I  have  seen  even  in  America.  She  was  attired  in  the  usual  dreas  of  her  country, 
and  was  standing  beside  her  frnita,  resting  against  a  bamboo  shed,  that  served  for  her  little 
shop.  Her  eyes  were  modestly  cast  down  upon  the  ground;  and  it  was  in  truth,  her 
demeanor  that  first  attracted  my  attention.  The  dark,  silken  hair  was  gathewd  in  a  knot 
bdnnd,  and  a  few  luxuriant  curb  stealing  down  her  face,  contrasted  bMutifu  iy  with  the 
lig^  olive  of  her  complexion.  The  long,  swan-like  neck,  was  inclined  ibrward,  in  a  gentle 
curve,  that  even  Canova  has  never  rivall^.  Her  features  were  of  the  true  Greek,  and  like 
them  might  have  been  teo  regular  to  be  expressive,  had  it  not  been  for  the  brightness  of 
an  eye,  that  aeemed  actually  to  »Jeak  widi  its  quick*  electric  glance.  Like  all  hex  aez,  her 
arms  and  ankles  were  loaded  with  silver  rings.  Much  as  I  had  heard  of  the  occasional 
beauiy  of  their  women,  I  mrist  confess,  that  I  litltle  expected  to  see  one  so  near  fulfilling  the 
dreams  of  the  painter.  I  felt  an  uncontrollable  wish  to  purchase  aome  of  her  fruit,  and 
accordingly  ordered  the  bearers  to  stop,  but  jn»t  as  I  was  about  to  address  the  &ir  ladieD,  S 
remembmd  that  I  did  not  know  a  word  of  her  language.  The  pauae,  however*  aroted  her 
attention,  and  lifting  her  dark,  swimming  eye  from  the  grdhnd,  she  cast  a  startkd  look 
at  me,  and  beholding  an  European,  seemed  hesitating  whether  to  run  away  or  remain.  She 
looked  hither  and  thither,  and  seemed  like  a  timid  fawn,  half  afraid.  To  relieve  her,  I 
ordered  one  of  the  bearers,  who  smatteied  a  little  in  English,  to  ask  the  price  of  her  fruit 

It  was  a  minute  before  she  answered,  and  then  she  murmured  something  in  her  native 
tongue,  not  a  word  of  which  I  understood,  but  whose  every  tone  was  rouaic  I  waa  all 
impatience  to  hear  niMt  it  could  be. 

<*  What  says  aheV  I  asked. 

««She  says  she  don't  know,"  said  the  bearer,  repeating  her  any  thing  but  poetie  anawer, 
Ibr  ahe  is  only  waiting  while-the  owner, — ^who,  I  suppose,  is  some  old  woman, — retumaffom 
her  errand.—**  There,  it  must  be  that  one  running  here,"  and  the  fellow  pointed  to  an  old 
hag  hastening  toward  u«  from  another  directicm.  I  really  felt  vexed  that  my  money  waa 
to  go  te  her  coflers.  But  i  longed  again  to  hear  the  Cur  Indian  speak.  I  had  thought  at 
frmt  ahe  could  scarcely  be  a  mere  fiuib^ller;  and  could  only  aoceunt  now  for  her  situation 
by  supposing  her  some  relative  of  the  owner's.  She  waa  meantime  evidently  emberraaMd. 
Her  eyes  had  been  again  modestly  cast  upon  the  ground,  and  the  might  have  aeemed 
unconscious  of  our  presence,  were  it  not  for  the  blui^  that  tinged  even  her  eunny  cherk; 

'*  Can't  you  tell  us,  nsy  pretty  fruit-girl,"  said  I  somewhat  gaily,  touching  the  article  at 
the  same  time  with  "an  ombieUa,  and  fornetting  again  that  she  could  not  understand  me,  I 
spoke  in  English,  *•  what  this  is  sold  fori" 

She  fihoA  her  dark  eyes  up  as  I  spoke,  snd  with  a  mirthful  glance  I  shall  never  Ibsget, 
answered  to  my  utter  surprise  in  broken  English. 

**Oh  yes!— for  a  pine-apple— Is  n't  it  1"— far  she  knew,  the  baggage,  that  in  all  cfime  c 
beauties  are  privileged  to  aay  what  they  like.  I  was,  as  the  smIots  say,  taken  all  aback. 
She  had  heard  our  conversation  then,  and  what  a  pretty  figure  had  i  cut  before  a  dark-eyed 
Indian  girl!  I  could  see  that  she  was  enjoying  my  discomfiture,  and  even  the  beaser 
grinned  meet  provokingly.  I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  I  wa%  for  once,  completely 
abashed.  But  at  this  moment  the  old  woman  whe  owned  the  stsU  came  up,  and  began  moat 
▼ociforously  to  praise  her  fruits.  She  had  the  finest  in  the  market,  fresh  but  an  hour 
before,  and  would  sell  at  almost  half  price.  Inwardly  cursing. the  old  wretch's  volufaali^, 
and  convinee<|  that  market-women  are  marketHvomen  every  where,  I  turned  to  look  for 
iny  fair  giri  and  found  that  she  had  vanishrd.  I  just  caught  a  glimpea  of  her  form  aa  wtt 
disappeared  in  an  adjacent  avenue;  AH  our  efSivts  to  learn  who  she  waa  were  fruiilesa.  The 
old  woman  said  she  waa  a  relative,  and  nothing  more  could  be  gained  from  her,  thongh  I 
bought  half  her  stock  to  put  her  in  a  better  huoMMP.  Such  a  piwtty  daughter  it  was  impoasible 
for  her  to  have,  and  so  I  was  left  to  nothing  but  conjecture^  At  laat  finding  it  nsrifa,  I 
ordered  the  bearers  to  proceed. 

I  often  passed  that  way,  but  I  never  again  saw  the  beautiful  fruit-seller.  The  oM  woaan 
was  always  at  her  post,  but  what  dkl  I  care  for  that?  At  hat  I  gave  up  the  eaarcb  iu 
despab,  and  my  companions  one  and  aU  cOMod  tensiBg  me  about  her*  I  wonder  if  ahe  k 
mirriedt 


TO    MY    MOTHER    IN    HEAVEN. 


BT   mM   S.   ■»  STOCKTOir, 


If  in  thy  dw^llin^-place  of  glory^ 

Unseen  by  mortal  eye, 
Thoa  hearett  thy  weeping  child    implore 
thee. 
Oh  SainteJ  One !  draw  ntgh. 
Circle  me  now  with  thy  imnnortal  wings, 
Bright  with  the  uplendur  of  all   Heavenly 
things ! 

Tuna  thy  gre«n  bower  of  blits,  unfading 

Amid  the  ambrosial  air. 
Whose  masical  retreats  are  shading 

Flowers  ever  fresh  and  fdir-* 
Swec(  fAoihuT,  hasten  at  thy  danghter^s  cry. 
Viewless,  yet  present  ~lct  me  feel  thee  nigh. 

Teach  me  to  woo  thee,  blessed  6pirit; — 

What  language  to  employ  ;— 
Beatest,  'mid  bright  ones  that  inherit 

Those  homes  of  deathless  joy. 
Tell  me  if  still  within  thy  gentle  breaH 
Feelinp  of  earthly  tenderness  have  rest! 

By  all  thy  loTe  with  eorrow  Mending, — 
Sweet  smiles,  and  saered  tears; — 

By  all  thy  whispered  piayers,  aacending 
To  Him  who  knew  thy  fears ; — 

Onoe  more,  beloved  one,  with  stieaming  eyes 

1  call  Aee  fron  the  glory  of  the  skies. 

By  all  the  mild  yet  glad  caretsiog 
^    That  made  my' childhood  bright, — 
And  by  the  still  remembered  blessing 

Beside  my  couch  at  night : — 
By  all  the  hopes  that  lit  those  earnest  eyes 
I  call  thy  spirit  back  to  human  ties. 

E*en  by  that  hour,  when  feebly  placing 

Thy  hand  upon  my  head. 
One  trembling  arm  my  fonn  embracing, 

pui:a4e!pbia,  No\eob«r  3d,  le^ 


Love*4  dying  words  were  said ; 
While,  as  to  shield  thee  from  the  spoiler's 

dart, 
T  straggled  closer  to  thy  throbbing  heart ! 

By  the  mysterious  rousic>  waking 

Thy  spirit  into  light,— 
By  the  unshadowed  glory  breaking 

Upon  thy  raptured  sight, 
Prompting  that  latest  murmur  of  thy  voice. 
Full  of  extatic  bliss— *»  Rejoice— rejoice  !*' 

Alas,  H  is  vain — ^is  constant  yearning 

To  look  upon  thy  fiice ; — 
This  strong  deeire  forever  burning 

To  spring  to  thy  embrace ! 
f  QiH  thee    yet  ne  answering  tone  I  hear—- 
No  sudden  splendor  tells  me  thou  art  near ! 

Yet  even  as  I  speak,  a  visioB 

Grows  dear  to  Faney*e  eye; 
Shaming  the  fabled  hues  Elysian, 

I  see  thy  heme  on  high ! 
And  lo !  within  it  stands  another  form. 
Just  risen  from  the  shadow  of  the  storm. 


She  that  first  loved  thee— vigils  keeping 

0*er  thy  sweet  infant  breath : 
She  whose  soft  eyes  were  dim  with  weeping — 

Beside  thy  bed  of  death. 
She  too  hath  left  us,  fading  from  our  sight 
With  her  meek  smile  and  hair  of  silver  white. 

Oh.  what  to  me  earth's  koenest  sorrow, 

If,  with  a  foith  divine. 
My  heart  ean  consolation  borrow 

From  hopes  like  hers  and  thine ! 
Then    shall  I  join    thee   with    my   latest 

breath. 
A  ml  bliss  which  \if$  deniea  me,  find  in  Peath ! 
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JfvnuiM  TaiutM* 


"Poor  mfctd  wfMokei,  tvbereto'or  ye  aro 
lliat  bido  the  pellinc  of  this  pilUcsj  ttorm. 
How  iball  your  booeolaai  hmd»  aod  obM  fidoi. 
Your  looped  and  windowed  ragcodDeu  derend  ye 
Fton  ioaaont  aaeh  at  thic  ?    Oh !  I  have  ta'eo 
Too  little  care  of  aoch !"  Jftv#  Lijr* 


THE    POOR    DEBTOR. 


It  wm  a  colJ»  wel,  tempntuoiM  night,  and  the  wind  swept  wildlj  along  the  defertfd 
streets,  driving  the  eleety  raio  into  the  iace  of  the  wayfarer,  when  I  found  myself  returning 
to  my  hotel  in  Boston,  late  in  the  OYening^  from  an  unayoidahle  business  engagement.  As 
the  distanee  was  not  great,  I  had  set  ^t  on  foot;  and  in  order  to  be  more  speedy,  had 
stmek  into  one  of  those  narrow  cross  streets,  whidi  are  so  common  in  the  North  end  of 
that  tmly  Bnglish  town.  Just  as  I  turned  a  comer,  a  figore  emerged  from  the  shelter  ef 
an  old,  time-decayed  mansion,  and  extending  a  wan  arm,  in  a  laint,  girli«li  Toice,  new 
tremuloos  with  cold,  said  piteously, 

^  Please,  sir,  please    if  it 's  en^  a  penny." 

I  started;  fbr  there  was  something  touchingly  sad  in  the  low,  plaintiTa  tone  of  the 
speaker.  fiOie  was  a  ddicate,  sicfcly  looking  child,  apparently  about  elinren  years  of  age,  and 
wrapped  in  an  old  and  tattsfed  garment,  which  once  had  been  a  doak,  but  which  now  was 
scaicely  fit  to  clothe  the  meanest  felon  aliTe.  It  was  with  d^cvky  that  she  eooM  fce^  te 
rags  together  with  her  blue,  cold  arm,  as  the  wind  whirled  moaning^  along  the  nanow  street. 
Her  whole  look  was  one  of  utter  destitution.  Yet  there  was  none  of  the  squalor  of 
willing  porer^  in  that  pale  and  emaciated  young  countenance.  As  I  paused,  looking  at  her 
a  moment  without  speaking,  she  seemed  to  think  that  her  prayer  was  disregaided;  far 
gathering  her  ragged  doak  around  her  shivering  form,  with  a  deep  sigli  and  a  look  of  patient 
submission,  she  shrank  back  again  under  the  shelter  of  the  old  msnsion.  But  as  she 
turned,  the  light  of  a  lamp  streamed  over  her  face,  and  I  saw  that  despite  her  efibrts  the  hot 
tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks.    It  cut  me  to  the  heart. 

•<My  little  diild,"  add  I  in  my  kindest  tones,  *<  where  do  you  livet — you  look  coU  and 
hungry — what  has  brought  you  out  on  such  a  night  as  thisi** 

^Oh!  sir,"  said  she,  looking  up  into  my  face,  and  bursting  into  tears  at  my  kind 
words,  for  kindness  was  a  strange  thing  to  that  young  bosom,  *<  I  don't  feel  the  cold,— and  I 
ain't  used  to  beg, — but  please,  sir,  if  it 's  only  a  penny,  for  brother  's  sick,  and  we  *ve  no 
wood  to  make  a  fire,  and  even  little  Charley  has  n't  had  any  thing  to  eat  to-day." 

'<  Good  God !"  said  I,  **  you  do  n't  mean  to  say  they  are  starving  to  death,  and  in  such  a 
dty  as  this." 

**Oh.*  sir,  what  can  we  dot— for  we  've  got  no  money,  and  who  '11  trust  ua  now  that 
father 's  in  jail  1  We  've  eat  nothing  since  yesterday,  and  brother,  I  'm  afraid,  will  never 
get  well,  sir,  again,"  and  with  that  she  burst  into  tears,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
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**  Do  n't  ay,  my  poor  little  girl,"  mid  I,  «  for  I  '11  go  and  iee  your  brother, — and  here/* 
oflferiDg  her  eome  change,— •«  mn  and  bring  them  aomething  to  eat,  and  shew  me  the  way." 

The  girl  extended  her  trembling  hand,  and  clutching  the  money  with  the  eagemeaa  of 
famine,  hastily  mormored  her  thanks,  directed  me  where  to  find  her  home,  and  then 
gathering  her  rags  around  her,  hmried  down  a  neighboring  street  to  ezecate  the  commissiou 
which — God  knows ! — had  been  too  rare  a  thing  with  her  of  late. 

It  was  a  withering  night,  and  one  of  the  bitterest  storms  I  ever  witnessed  raged  around. 
The  sky  overhead  was  of  a  dingy  black,  and  seemed  scowling  but  a  few  yards  overhead ; 
while  the  cold,  sleety  rain,  was  whirled  slantingly  along  before  the  gnsts  of  wmd,  that 
now  rattled  among  the  chimneys,  roared  around  the  comers,  and  then  as  if  in  wilder  rage, 
went  howling  down  the  street.  I  was  in  one  of  the  oldest  snd  poorest  quarters  of  the  city. 
The  houses  around  were  black  with  age,  and  some  seemed  ready  to  tumble  headlong 
down.  Here  and  there  indeed,  a  more  tottering  structure  than  its  fellow  was  supported  by  a 
beam  or  two  from  the  adjoining  tenement;  and  in  many  places  from  the  absence  of 
blinds,  and  the  shattered  condition  of  the  casements,  it  was  evident  that  the  habitation 
within  had  long  been  deserted.  As  I  turned  into  the  bye-way  a  still  more  desolate  sight  met 
my  eyo.  The  street  was  scarcely  ten  feet  wide,  narrow,  crooked,  filthy,  and  utterly  destitute 
of  light.  On  ather  side  the  tottering  frames  rose  dark  into  the  sky,  while  a  solitary 
candle  glimmered  at  intervals  from  some  rattling  casement.  The  mouldings  of  the  doors 
were  broken  off;  the  Venetian  abutters  had  mostly  rotted  from  their  hinges;  and  the 
side  walks  and  door  steps  were  torn  op  around.  The  spot  looked  as  if  mortal  foot  had  not 
visited  it  for  years,  and  I  began  to  think  I  had  mistook  the  direction,  when  I  heard  a  strange 
.'Step  behind  me,  and  turning,  beheld  the  litUe  girl  hurriedly  following  in  my  rear. 

'*  There,  right  ahead,  nr-^tum  the  next  comer,"  said  she  in  a  Toice  tremulous  with 
excitemenl^ — **  this  way,  here,"  and  leading  the  way,  she  stopped  before  a  low,  rainous  door 
till  I  came  up,  when  bii^ng  me  follow,  she  entered  a  narrow  paasage,  groped  up  a  ricketty, 
crooked  staircase,  and  pushing  aside  a  craxy  door,  stole  noiselesf  ly  into  the  room. 

The  apartment  was  low,  narrow,  and  lighted  by  a  solitary  candle.  The  smoky  walls 
w«re  bare,  the  floor  without  carpeting,  and  a  bed,  a  stool,  and  broken  table  was  the  only 
fomitare  around.  There  was  a  chimney  place  in  one  comer,  but  it  looked  as  if  it  had 
not  felt  a  fire  for  years.  Several  panes  of  glass  were  broken  in  the  easement,  in  some 
of  which  old  rags  were  stuffed,  while  through  others  the  wind  and  rain  beat,  flaring  the 
dim  Oandle,  and  mdung  the  wretched  inmates  shiver  as  they  drew  their  rags  around 
(hem.  •  It  makes  my  heart  ache  to  think  of  it ;  for  few  as  they  were  not  a  whole  garment 
was  in  the  room.  But  it  was  the  old  tale;  hard,  grinding  poverty  had  been  there;  every 
thing  had  gone  to  the  pawnbroker's,  until  nothing  was  left  but  starvation  and  death.  But  the 
oeeopants  of  the  room  were  the  mopt  striking  of  ^aH.  On  the  t>ed  lay  the  wasted  forti 
of  a  little  boy,  some  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  hi^  glassy  eye  and  hollow,  hectic  cheek,  telling 
a  tale  of  premature  decay,  brought  on  perhaps,  by  sheer,  biting  destitution.  A  woman 
cleanly  but  scantily  drest,  with  a  child  in  her  arras,  was  standing  by  the  bedside  of  the 
ffufieror,  gazing  wistfoHy  into  bis  face,  with  that  anxious  look,  none  but  a  mother  gires,  and 
which  not  even  her  own  misery  could  drive  away.  Ara'rd  all  her  poverty,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  see  that  she  had  once .  been  beautiful ;  and  there  yet  lingered  in  her  care-wora 
face  a  soft,  almost  angelic  expression  of  mingled  fortitude  and  resignation,  as  if  sorrow 
though  it  might  eat  out  the  heart,  could  not  eradicate  the  chiselled  outline  of  her 
features^  It  was  altogether  such  a  face  as  once  seen  is  rarely  forgotten.  And  then  the  look 
of  sofl*ertng  depicted  there,  tclling^oh !  how  acutely ~of  the  agony  of  that  mother's  heart 

Now  and  then  the  babe  in  her  arms  would  Kft  its  litile  hands  and  lisp  in  broken 
accents  for  breail,  while  as  she  strove  to  quiet  its  cries  the  big  tears  would  steal  down 
her  pale,  wan  cheeks,  and  fall  upon  the  face  of  the  boy.  Oh !  little  do  we  know  of  the 
woes  of  bitter  poverty.  How  msny  sre  there  every  year  who  thus  Weep  day  and  night 
with  sickly  frames  and  fast  breaking  hearts,  over  the  childish  cries  they  cannot  appease;  for 
alas !  they  have  no  bread. 

As  we  entered  she  looked  up,  and  noticing  a  stranger,  seemed  about  to  speak,  but  her  little 
daughter  interrupted  her. 

**  Mother,  oh !  mother,"  said  the  Uttle  girl,  running  up  to  her,  and  unfokKng  the  food  she 
had  brought,  «see  what  this  good  gentleman  has  given  me,  poor  little  Charley,"  she 
continued,  addreesing  the  babe,  whose  outstretdied  arms  betrayed  his  eagerness  to  obtain 
the  food,  •'you  need  n't  cry  any  longer— and  brother  could  n't  you  eat  some  too  1— we  shall 
all  new  have  a  nice  supper,  shan't  we,  dear  mother!" 

*•  Ood  in  heaven  Mess  you !"  murmured  the  parent,  as  she  turned  toward  me,  '<He  will" 

«•  Hush— not  a  word,  my  dear  madam,"  said  I,  **  until  the  wants  of  your  little  family  and 
yourself  are  attended  to."  ' 
21» 
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*<  Oh !  nr,  I  have  n't  words  to  thank  joii— there,  there,  my  love,  do  n*t  eet  eo  hvngHly"— 
she  continued  eddsesBiBg  the  child,  and  theo  added  half  to  herself,  **  hot  it 's  no  wonder  since 
he  has  n't  had  any  thing  to-day/' 

**  Mother !"  said  the  low  Toice  of  the  sick  bc^,  as  be  fsintly  lifted  his  bead  from  the  pillow, 
« could  n't  I  have  a  little  water  with  this"— and  he  held  op  a  piece  of  the  bread,  ^  I  think  I 
coold  drink  some  if  I  had." 

«For  heaven's  sake,  my  dear  madani,"  I  exclaimed,  almost  aflfocted  to  tears,  as  the 
mother  was  about  rising  to  go  out  and  obey  his  request,  **  remain  here,  and  I  will  bring  the 
drink, — ^you  are  yourself  sick,  you  want  sustenance  too,  as  you  value  your  children's  lives 
do  n't  expose  yourself— I  will  have  some  fire  made  for  you,  and  you  shall  at  least  be  mere 
comfiMtaUe  tluui  now." 

The  mother  did  not  answer.  Once  or  twice  she  essayed  to  speak;  but  her  words 
foiled  her,  and  she  burst  at  last  into  tears.  I  would  not  have  given  my  feelings  then  fef  those 
of  the  proudest  conqueror  that  ever  lived. 

I  perfermed  my  errand,  and  then  sought  out  aid.  In  an  hour  a  cheery  fire  vras  blaiing 
on  the  hearth;  the  chinks  of  the  old,  tottering,  crazy  walls,  were  closed  up;  the  broken 
panes  no  longer  admitted  the  wind  and  rain;  such  clothing  as  the  late  hour  permitted 
me  to  obtain  wore  provided  for  the  sufiercrs;  and  a  lew  little  delicacies  that  are  actual 
necessaries  in  a  sick,  chamber  stood  upon  a  table  by  the  poor  boy's  bedside.  Never  shall  I 
forget  his  look  of  mute  thankfulness,  as  he  sucked  sn  orange  with  his  fevered  lips; 
wlUle  the  overladen  heart  of  hb  mother  conU  find  no  vent  except  in  choking  words  and 
tears. 

'*  Oh !  mother,  if  fether  now  was  only  here,"  murmured  the  little  feUow,  "  we  might  be 
ahnost  m  happy  as  we  used  to  in  our  nice  house  in  the  country." 

•<  And  who  is  your  fether,  my  sweet  little  fellow!"  I  asked,  «<  I  do  not  wish  to  piy  nito 
your  soiTOws  wantonly,  my  dear  madam,"  I  continued,  addressing  the  mother,  «*  but  if,  as 
I  suspect  your  husband's  difficulties  are  pecuniary  ones  I  may,  by  my  profeaaon  at  least,  be 
of  some  service  to  him.    Can  I  aid  you  in  any  way  1" 

''Oh!  afar,  I  never  can  sufficiently  thank  yon,"  she  sobbed,  **but  we  have  not  always 
been  m  we  are  now.  We  vrere  once  eomfortable,  if  not  rich,  and  little,  little  did  we 
think  it  should  ever  come  to  this!  It  is  a  sad  story,  and  it  pains  my  heart  to  go  over  it. 
ButlwiU." 

It  was  just  such  a  tale  as  I  too  often  had  heard,  and  as  happens  alas !  to  hundreds  uveiy 
year  in  our  larger  dties.  Her  husband  had  once  reuded  m  New  York,  been  a  masler 
mechanic  of  some  note,  and  consequently  had  lived  in  a  style  of  corresponding  case  and 
comfort.  But  like  many  a  one  ho  had  finally  undertaken  some  speculations,  vthich  in  the 
end  turned  out  abortive;  he  became  eansequently  involved  in  a  train  of  embarrassments 
that  grew  every  year  more  ruinous;  and  induced  at  last  to  undertake  a  heavy  contract 
for  a  range  of  stores  in  the  hope  of  redeeming  hie  fortune,  he  found  hioMelf  at  length,  owing 
to  one  of  those  periodical  contractions  in  our  money  market,  unable  to  prosecute  It,  and 
forced  to  throw  up  the  work  under  a  penalty  which  would  have  swept  away  a  fortune  ten 
times  as  great  as  his  own.  In  one  word— he  was  reduced  to  beggary.  His  character,  had 
he  remained  in  New  York,  however,  would  have  saved  biro  fVora  being  distressed  by  his 
crediton^  and  his  numerous  acquaintance  would  have  enabled  him  pwhspe  in  time  ta 
re-establish  himself;  but  possessed  of  a  proud  and  senpitive  heart,  he  could  not  endure  to 
live  among  his  friends  without  an  equality  of  fortune,  and  preferred,  like  many  a  one 
before  and  siuce,  rather  to  drain  the  cup  of  poverty  to  its  dregs  among  strangen  than  to 
quaff  the  lightest  draught  among  the  wealthy  friends  of  his  youth.  He  removed  to 
Boston,  and  for  awhile  lived  at  least  without  want  But  his  ill  fete  finally  found  him 
out  even  there.  An  old  enemy  of  his,— perhaps  the  only  one  he  had, — obtaining  pneesMPn 
of  some  dishonored  notes  of  Spencer,  and  pursuing  him  with  a  hate  that  nnght  have 
shamed  a  demon,  had  pressed  him  for  the  payment,  and  finally  levied  an  execution  on 
his  house  a  month  or  two  since.  Though  he  was  thus  broken  up  he  did  not  as  yet  despair. 
He  removed^  to  a  meaner  houpo.  continuing  his  exertions  as  a  common  journeyman.  Bat 
even  here  his  oppreesor  found  him  out,  and  a  second  time  eold  out  his  little  all,  gloating 
meanwhile  with  all  the  fiendish  exultation  of  a  mean  and  sordid  heart  over  the  agony  be 
inflicted.  ToVrown  all  winter  set  in,  and  Spencer  found  himself  without  empfoyment.  His 
creditor,  too,  arrested  him,  and  threw  him  into  prison  for  debt.  His  destiny  seemed 
about  to  be  accomplisbed,  for  poor,  friendless,  unknown,  and  in  a  strange  city,  to  whom 
should  he  apply  for  aid  !  His  heart  sickened  within  him,  the  more  so  when  he  tbeught  of 
his  meek  wife  and  suflering  iitt!e  ones.  And  she,— angel  that  she  was!— how  did  di« 
bear  up  against  her  fetel  Day  by  dsy  did  she  rtaud  at  the  prison  gates  long  before  they 
were  opened,  and  never  did  the  leave  them  till  the  regulations  forced  her  to  depart. 
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pOTfonning  a  thooauid  little  kiodnesaes  for  her  hniband,  ttriTiitg  bj  her  cheerTuIness  to 
eoothe  his  troubled  spirit,  and  endeavoring  with  her  needle  to  obtain  a  scanty  and  uncertain 
subsistence.  Oh!  what  ii  so  touching  as  the  devotion  of  woman.  This  world  indeed 
would  be  a  loathsome  prison  house,  and  crime,  woe,  misery  and  despair  would  riot 
alternately,  were  it  not  for  the  gentle  reproofs  and  tender  soothings  of  woman.  V/ho 
does  not  rejoice  that  there  is  such  a  thing  left  us  ss  her  love  ! 

As  the  winter  set  in,  however,  their  sufferings, — that  were  already  so  intense, — became 
almost  incredible.  The  little  boy  foW  sick ;  he  could  no  longer  come  to  the  prison,— and 
the  wife  and  mother  now  had  to  share  her  time  between  him  and  her  hu&band.  But 
when  he  grew  worse,  she  wss  not  only  forced  to  forego  visiting  the  prison,  but  found 
herself  unable  to  earn  more  than  half  the  pittance  she  did  formerly, — and  when  at  last 
her  employer,  angry  that  a  garment  was  not  finished  in  time,  lefused  to  employ  her 
further,  her  wild,  agonixing  declaration  that  the  fear  her  boy  was  dying  had  caused  the 
failure,  served  only  to  invoke  the  continued  rage  of  the  hard-hearted  man.  Little  do  we 
know  of  the  world's  obduracy  until  we  have  mingled  with  it.  Her  sole  support  thus  cut  off 
she  almost  despaired  of  human  help.  In  vain  she  applied  every  where  lor  work, — the 
demand  for  it  was  already  greater  than  could  be  supplied.  Poverty,  cold,  and  startatiofi 
was  before  her,  but  the  could  have  bom  it  all,  had  it  not  been  for  her  little  ones.  One 
by  one,  therefore,  their  few  things  had  been  disposed  of  in  the  vain  hope  that  relief  from 
some  quarter  would  arrive.  God  knows !  it  is  almost  incredible,  but  such  things  are  only 
too  common,  and  so  intense  does  misery  become  at  times,  that  we  have  known  men  to 
die  at  their  own  hearths,  in  our  boasted  city  too,  and  even  at  ihu  day,  and  not  have  a 
sheet  left  decently  to  cover  their  lifeless  forms.  What  then  could  that  friendless  wife 
dot  Alas!  nothing.  Her  means  failed, — the  boy  grew  worse, — she  was  herself  ill,^-and 
starvation  with  all  its  horrors  was  before  her.  As  a  last  hope  her  Uttle  girl  had  that  evening 
tried  in  vain  to  borrow  a  mite,  and  failing  in  that  was  driven  to  beg  or  die. 

<*0h!  sir,  heaven  will  bless  you,"  said  she  to  me  in  conclusion,  ^'and  as  for  us,  if 
yoo  can  do  nothing  for  James,  our  heavenly  father,"  and  she  lodied  devoutly  upward,  ^*  will 
temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  V  " 

It  was  with  a  sad  heart  I  left  the  abode  of  poverty  that  night  I  had  a  few  years 
b^JDTe,  and  when  just  beginning  my  profession,  had  to  struggle  myself  with  penury,  though 
inf  a  mitigated  form,  and  I  was  consequently  more  tender  of  the  woes  and  suflerings  of 
others.  I  felt  the  truth  of  the  Latin  poet's  verse,  **  non  ignara  metis  miseris  suocurrere 
disco,"  and  I  at  once  determined  if  possible  to  restore  the  husband  to  his  femily.  I  lay 
awake  long,  ruminating  how  to  proceed,  and  finally  resolved  to  await  the  morning,  and  think 
over  it  then  in  a  less  agitated  state. 

My  first  object  was  to  secure  the  requtsile  assistance.  For  this  purpose  I  called  upon 
a  professional  friend  of  mine,  and  recapitulated  the  cara.  His  sympathies,  as  well  as  my 
own,  were  deeply  aroused.    He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said, 

'*8top— did  you  not  say  the  creditor's  name  was  Norton  V 

« I  did— why  r 

<*  Was  it  James  C.  Norton  V*  said  he,  tdung  down  his  docket,  and  referring  to  it. 

« It  was— what  then  1" 

^  I  have  it,"  said  he  joyfully,  **  he  is  bail  for  a  defendant  in  this  suit,  and  has  become 
fixed.  The  amount  is  heavy,  and  unless  he  pays  it  I  have  orders  to  proceed  sgainst  him. 
The  money  when  recovered  will  be  mine  for  services  rendered  in  other  suits,  and  I  will 
cheerfully  use  it  In  your  cause.  Or  stop,  I  will  tske  Spencer's  notes  in  payment,  for 
this  msn  is  too  sordid  to  refuse  to  exchsnge  what  he  deems  a  bad  debt  for  my  acquittance. 
We  will  have  the  judgment  marked  to  my  use. 

<<No,  no,  it  is  not  you  but  I  that  is  to  run  the  risk." 

'*  Well,  then,  to  our  joint  use,  and  we  will  enter  satisfsction,  trusting  to  Spencer's  future 
ability  to  pay.    To-night  shall  see  him  free." 

Without  a  moment's  delay  we  proceeded  to  put  our  plan  into  exeeution,  and  therefore 
set  out  at  once  to  the  counting  house  of  the  inexorable  creditor.  He  was  not  there, 
having  gone  in  a  sleigh  to  his  country  seat,  not  far  from  Jamaica  pond.  He  would, 
however,  be  at  his  town  house  in  time  for  dinner,  and  thither  at  that  hour  we  resolved 
to  go. 

Well, — we  reached  his  lordly  manmon  in  Sumner  street,  just  as  his  splendid  equipage 
dashed  into  the  gate.  We  were  ushered  into  the  library,  and  a  gorgeous  one  it  was. 
The  carved  pannelKngs,  the  rich  carpet,  the  inlaid  book  cases,  and  tlM  luxurious  seats,  all 
betokened  the  highest  opulence.  And  this  was  the  man  who  was  oppressing  the  poor 
debtor,  driving  his  family  out  into  the  storm,  and  entailing  on  them  misery,  and  it  might 
have  been  death,  only  to  gratify  his  avarice  and  revenge!     It  was  not  long  before  he 
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made  his  appearance,  and  recognising  my  compamon/nilibcd  his  hands  at  the  fire,  talked 
jocularly  of  his  cursed  cold  ride,  as  he  called  it,  and  b^^ged  as  to  honor  him  by  taking  a 
glass  of  wine.  Good  God !  in  what  shapes  dees  not  poor  human  nature  derelope  itself! 
It  may  well  be  supposed  I  turned  from  his  pro£fered  hospitality  in  disgust 

Our  bus'ness  was  soon  arranged.  He  never  suspected  our  object,  and  was  too  glad  to  get 
rid  of  what  he  thought  a  worthless  claim  for  oven  a  tenth  of  its  nominal  value.  We  hastily 
took  our  leave. 

«And  now  will  you  see  to  the  liberation  of  Spencer  V  said  T  to  my  kind-hearted 
companion,  "  while  I  go  to  prepare  liis  family  for  it.  T  sent  a  phyncian  there  this  morning, 
and  I  will  uke  it  in  my  way  to  call  in  Tremont  street,  and  see  what  he  thinks  of  that  Bttle 
boy.    I  fear  he  is  not  long  for  this  world." 

I  little  thought  my  words  would  be  prophetic,  but  when  I  saw  tiie  medical  adviser  he 
^ook  his  head,  and  declared  the  child  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  his  disorder.  At  my 
urgent  lequesl  he  got  into  the  carriage  with  me,  and  wo  set  out  to  visit  the  poor  debtor's 
family. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  sight  that  presented  itself  when  I  announced  to  them  that  their 
father  would  soim  be  free,  and  once  more  among  them.  Tears,  sobs,  and  words  of 
gratitude  were  poured  forth  upon  me,  until  it  grew  painful.  The  worthy  physician,  seeing 
my  embarrassment,  took  the  sick  boy's  hand  in  his,  and  with  those  mild,  soothing  tones,  so 
welcome  to  a  sufferer— for  they  sound  like  those  of  a  fnend — he  asked, 

"And  how  do  you  feel  to-night,  my  little  fellow  1" 

« Bettor,  sir,  thank  you,"  said  the  boy,  in  a  voice  so  faint  that  it  strangely  belied  his 
words.  Poor  child,  he  felt  indeed  stronger,  but  he  little  knew  it  was  only  the  last  revival 
of  worn-out  nature.  I1ie  sands  were  already  nearly  run  out;  the  cistem  was  well  nigh 
broken  at  the  fountain ;  a  little  while  longer  and  his  pure  spirit  would  be  st  rest.  Eveiy 
one  in  the  room  seemed  conscious  of  this,  for  they  had  all  gathered  around  his  bed,  and  stood 
gazing  on  his  wasted  form,  with  sad  and  tearful  eyes.  And  well  might  it  melt  the  heart 
to  look  on  that  pallid  young  face.  It  was  in  truth  a  aght  to  soften  a  bosom  of  adamant. 
Afcer  a  little  while  one  of  the  sudden,  transitory  dotes  of  sickness  came  upon  him,  and  for 
awhile,  with  the  physician  still  holding  his  pulse  he  seemed  to  sleep.  The  mother  sat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bed,  holding  a  cloth  with  which  she  had  been  bathing  his  brow,  and 
every  now  and  then  turning  anxiously  to  the  door,  or  endeavoring  to  hide  the  tears  that, 
one  by  one,  welled  from  her  eyes,  and  stole  heavily  down  her  cheek,  as  dhe  gazed  upon 
her  dying  boy.  The  sister  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  looking  mournfully  at  her  brother, — 
but  she  did  not  as  yet  know  his  danger.  And  the  little  child,  held  in  a  neighbor's  arm, 
gazed  wistfully  from  one  to  the  other;  as  if  to  enquire  what  it  all  meant  ^iddenly  the 
physician  looked  up,  at  the  same  instant  a  quick  shudder  passed  over  the  boy's  face,  and  be 
started  half  up  in  bfd,  gazing  a  minute  wildly  around.  His  words  at  first  were  incoberait, 
his  cheek  crimson,  his  gestures  eairer,  his  eyes  glassy  and  unsettled. 

"George,  my  love,  George,"  almost  sobbed  the  mother,  **do  n't  you  know  met  It  is  f 
that  speaks.  George,  my  dear  boy — oh,  God !"  she  continued,  liding  her  eyes  to  heswa 
with  a  look  of  unutterable  agony,  <*my  boy  is  dying  T'  The  child  seemed  to  know  her 
voice,  it  won  upon  him  amid  all  his  delirium,  he  looked  a  moment  enquiringly  into  her 
face,  and  then  extending  his  thin,  wan  hand  to  her,  while  a  smile  shot,  like  dying  sunlight 
across  bis  countenance,  he  murmured, 

"  Mother,  is  it  3rou  ? — Oh !  I  thought  I  saw  such  strange  ftces— it  must  have  been  a 
dream — but  it  was  a  sweet  sight,— there  were  stars,  and  lovely  rivers,  and  bright  angels  there 
beckoning  me  on.    Mother,  moUier.  could  it  have  been  heaven  t" 

"  Oh !  my  child,  do  n't  talk  s') — "  was  all  the  heart-broken  parent  conld  tob. 

**  Mother,"  said  the  little  fellow  af^er  a  rau9e,  in  a  clear,  full  voice,  that  seemed  too 
strong  to  be  earthly,  **  I  feel  I  am  dying,  mother, — let  me  lay  my  head  upon  your  bosom,  mm 
I  used  to  when  I  was  a  baby  like  Charley — there,  that  is  it — ^now  kiss  me,  mother— 4Mit 
where  is  father  1^-did  n't  some  one  say  he  was  coming— why,  oh!  why  do  n't  be 
hurry  1" 

There  was  not  a  voice  could  answer,  for  we  were  all  in  tears.  Even  the  old  pbysidam 
used  as  he  was  to  such  scenes,  had  to  raise  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes.  The'^sobs  of  the 
family  were  heart-rending. 

*<0h !  sister,  mother,  do  n't  cry,"  said  the  liule  fellow  touchingly,  <«you  't«  often  toM 
me,  mother,  that  heaven  is  a  happy  place,  whore  the  bright  angels  nng  all  day  long,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  cold  or  sickness  or  poverty.  You  should  n't  cry,  for  I  'm  gotns 
there, — and  by-and-bye,  you  *ll  all  come  too,  won't  you  ?  Father,  too,  will  be  there^-oh !  I 
wish  I  could  see  hi  n,  if  it 's  only  for  one  kiss  before  I  die — why,  why  do  n't  be  cone !" 
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^Woald — God — my  dear^boy/*  sobbed  the  mother  chokhiglj,  ''be  could-— come 
befete— *'  the  would  have  added  something,  but  alas!  her  ofercharged  heart  would  not 
let  her  speak. 

•*  Oh  t  mother,"  said  the  ttttio  fellow,  looking  ap,  and  speaking,  like  I  have  often 
notioed  Hi  the  dying,  above  his  years;  while -his  eyes  gleamed  with  a  strange  and  fitfal  fire, 
*■  do  y«a  remember  how  happy  we  all  used  to  be  years  ago,  when  we  had  that  nice  house  in 
the  cottHtty  in  summer,  and  father  would  take  us  such  pretty  walks,  and  we  'd  pluck 
such  gay  lowers,  and  at  night  you  would  hear  us  say  our  prayers,  and  sing  sweet  songs 
to  lutta^  sister  and  me,  and  hragh  so  at  your  play — ^you  do  n't  laugh  any  more 
mother,—^!  wonder  if  heaven  can  be  as  happy  as  that — I  shall  see  sister  Ellen  there,  shan't  T, 
mother  f-^nd  oh !  when  I  die,  bury  me  in  the  country,  in  some  spot,  like  that  where  she 
was-— and"  but  here,— as  his  thoughts,  in  the  wanderings  of  expiring  intellect  reverted  to  his 
absent  lather, — ^hit  tone  saddened,  and  instead  of  finishing  his  sentence,  he  murmured 
sadly,  looking  anxiously  toward  the  door,  <*  father,  dear  father,  do  come !"  and  then  sank 
exhausted  upon  his  mother*s  bosom. 

For  a  moment  we  thought  aU  was  over.  His  eyes  were  closed,  his  arms  rigid,  his 
cheek  unnaturally  pale,  and  he  scarcely  seemed  to  breathe.  All  at  once  he  opened  his  eyes, 
and  looking  up  earnestly  said, 

"Hark! — he  is  coming — bis  step,"  and  instantly  wo  heard  a  tread  in  the  entry,  the 
(kH>r  flew  open,  and  the  long-looked  for  father  rushed  into  the  room,  followed  by  my 
friend. 

**  My  boy-->my  boy,''  was  all  he  could  gnp,  rushing  wildly  to  the  bedside,  as  his  eye  took 
In  at  a  glance  the  condition  of  the  sufferer,  **  oh !  my  God,  they  havo  murdered  you !"  and 
his  heart-broken  voice  was  full  of  the  bitterest  agony. 

« Huah,  father~I  am  happy  now,"  said  the  boy,  with  difficulty  rallying  his  faculties, 
^mother — sister — brother — kiss  me — there,  now — we  shall  meet  in  Heaven — oh!  the 
golden  harps  are  sounding." 

**  My  child — my  dear,  dear  boy,"  sobbed  the  strong  man,  his  IVanfie  shaking  as  in  an 
ague  fit 

"How  cold — it— is,"  murmured  the  boy,  "do  n't— do  n't  leave— me— its— all  dark— 
your — hand — mo-o-ther,"  and  with  a  gentle  quiver  of  the  lace,  he  was  dead. 

For  a  moment  a  silence,  deep  and  reverential  fell  upon  the  room,  and  while  all  gazed 
eagerly  upon  the  pallid  face,  to  see  if  the  little  fellow  was  indeed  gone  "where  the 
weary  are  at  rest,"  so  profound  was  the  stillness  of  the  apartment,  that  you  could  hear 
even  the  stifled  breathings  of  the  mother.  The  awful  hush  was  at  length  broken  by  the  oUl 
physician,  as  he  lifted  his  eye  to  heaven,  and  said  devoutly, 

"  The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord!" 

"  Amen !"  was  all  I  could  answer :  but  the  poor  father,  who  had  stood  like  stone, 
gazing  upon  Lis  boy,  shivered  in  every  limb,  and  then  casting  himaelf  frantically  on  the 
bed,  while  the  stout  frame  ahook  under  his  convulsive  twitches,  sobbed  aloud,  and  in  the 
language  of  the  Scripture,  "would  not  be  comfurted."  Even  the  tender  words  of  his 
wifo,  who,  overawi  d  by  his  fearful  emotion,  seemed  Co  lose  all  consciousness  of  her  own 
bereavement,  and  think  only  of  relieving  his  agony,  were  of  no  avail.  It  is  a  touching 
thins:  to  see  a  woman's  tears,  but  oh !  hovr  terrible  is  the  strong  man's  grief.  What  to  him, 
now,  was  liberty !  His  boy,  his  doted  boy,  was  lifeless  beside  him,  murdered,  aye 
murdered,  as  he  felt,  for  want  of  that  aid,  which  a  few  dollars  would  have  secured.  Can 
words  picture  the  agony  of  such  a  moment  1  Wife,  children,  all  were  forgotten,  and  in 
his  misery  it  seemed  as  if  like  the  old  iMr,  "  he  had  but  to  look  upon  the  sun  and  die."  It 
was  an  awful  night  for  that  bereaved  family.  Nearly  an  hour  passed  before  he  would  listen 
to  aught  of  comfort.    But  we  refrain. 

Well,  the  little  fellow  was  buried,  and  burled  too  as  he  had  begged,  where  the  birds  miffbt 
build  above  him.    It  was  a  sweet  spot,  and  never  was  purer  being  laid  thei«. 

The  sorrows  of  men  should  ever  be  sacred.  The  father's  agony,  the  sister's  sorrow,  and 
the  mother's  less  violent,  but  more  enduring  grief^  are  not  for  me  to  disclose.  Time, 
however,  soothed,  if  it  did  not  remove  their  anguish. 

What  remains  to  bo  told  1  The  father,  through  the  old  physician's  influence,  obtained 
a  clerkship  in  a  commercial  house,  rose  from  station  .to  ttation  with  a  rapidity  equalled 
only  by  his  former  decline,  and  in  little  more  than  five  years  was  a  partner,  and  living 
in  elegance  and  ease.  His  first  use  of  his  better  fortune,  wos  to  discharge  the  notes  we 
held  with  full  interest,  and  every  cost.  He  subsequently  did  the  same  by  every  other 
claim.  Happiness  and  prosperity  made  their  home  with  him,  and  sat  down  at  his 
board. 
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.  It  was  many  yean  after  thia  before  baaineaa  called  me  again  to  Boetoo,  and  though  I 
oAen  heard  from  this  interesting  family,  I  never  met  them  again  until  th^  were  rcalored 
to  competence.  I  shall  not  forget  the  Tisit  I  then  paid  to  their  comfortable  home  in 
Washington  street, — at  that  time  far  less  a  l^naiafss  place  than  at  present.  Years  hsd 
pawed  since  we  met,  and  much  occurred  lo  soften  the  memory  of  the  past,  but  even  Mr. 
Spencer's  voice  grew  wavering  as  he  extended  his  hand,  and  his  lovely  wife  coold  not 
restrain  a  tear.  Other  days,,  dark  and  sorrowful,  when  we  met  fer  difierently  ftom  what 
we  did  now  roee  before  us;  thick,  mournful  memories  came  crowding  upon  our  miBdi;  a 
Filcnce  that  all  felt,  yet  none  could  explain,  held  us  some  moments  in  its  thrall, — and 
then,  without  a  word,  taking  me  each  by  a  hand,  they  led  me  into  another  room,  and  there, 
pale,  subdued,  and  lifelesj,  jost  as  I  had  seen  him  years  before,  was  the  portrait  of  tbehr 
lost  boy.  It  carried  me  back  to  other  timea.  The  whole  scene  was  bdEore  me,  when 
amid  the  ragings  of  that  winter  storm,  the  spirit  of  that  pure  being  took  its  flight.  It 
seemed  a  hard  lot,  and  bitterly  did  the  survivors  mourn  it,  but  we  know  not  from  how 
much  agony  and  distresn,  that  early  death  preserved  him.  The  portrait  was  a  copy  Iroa 
one  in  water  colors,  by  his  mother,  whose  early  love  for  the  lieautiful  had  given  her  some 
proficiency  in  painting. 

And  that  mother,  too^oh  !  how  surpassingly  beautiful  she  looked,  calm,  lovely,  yet  sad, 
with  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  her  classic  face,  that  arrested  and  won  upon  the 
beholder,  making  him  to  feel  that  sorrow  had  once  been  there,  and  as  it  were,  flung  over 
its  otherwise  startling  lovelinesi  a  holy,  chastened  expression. 

The  little  daughter,  she  who  had  been  my  first  acquaintance,  grow  up  into  as  lovely  a 
bein^  as  ever  poet  dreaiued  of,  or  painter  breathed  on  canvass.  I  never  visited  Boston 
without  calling  upon  them.  Years,  long  years,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
passed,  and  who  is  there  now,  under  these  fictitious  names,  unless,  perhaiw.  the  survivors 
of  thnt  hour,  will  be  able  to  identify  the  mourners  who  gathered  around  the  bedside  of  t^at 
dying  boy  t  D. 

ritilMlelphia,  (Mobw  31tt,  ISni. 


THE    PAINTER'S    DREAM. 


BY    CATR1BI2IE   H.   WATERMAJT. 


He  sat  in  gentle  thought 
Beside  the  casement,  in  the  summer  night; 
And  watchful  Spirits  to  his  lancy  brought, 

Visions  of  radiance  bright 


And  softly  on  his  ear. 
Fell  the  low  music  of  the  River's  song. 
And  tones,  that  untun'd  Spirits  could  not  hear, 

The  breexea  bore  along. 


He  dream*d  of  otiier  dimes. 
Of  aunny  akies,  and  ever  bloomiug  flowers; 
Of  playful  waters  whose  sweet  silvery  chimes, 

Sang  to  the  passing  hours. 
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Of  starry  eyes,  that  veemM 
To  light  up  earth  alone  with  their  glad  rays; 
Whose  bright  mysterious  power  where  e'er  they  gleamM, 

Op*d  heaven  to  his  gaze. 

Soft  shadowy  Spirits  came 
And  miiiister'd  rich  draughto  of  vintage  rare; 
Echoless  footsteps,  and  bright  eyes  of  flame, 

And  golden  locks  were  there. 


Soft  as  the  dying  fall 
Of  the  last  breath  of  some  old  parting  Song, 
That  we,  thro'  long,  long  years  so  oft  recall, 

Murmor'd  the  air  along. 

Brighter,  and  brighter  still, 
The  glad  earth  blossoms  as  it  met  his  eye. 
And  myriad  flowers  did  seem  its  breast  to  fill, 

When  e'er  his  step  drew  nigh. 

A  smile—a  gentle  smile 
Broke  on  his  upturn'd  face,  and  low  breath'd  worda 
Fell  from  his  lips,  like  those  we  list  awhile, 

On  a  Uarp'a  siWer  chords. 

His  fingers  fondly  clasp'd 
His  darling  pencil — and  with  magic  art 
He  seem'd   the   Rainbow's  colors  to  have  grasp'd 

Whose  light  was  in  his  heart. 

Slowly,  as  melts  the  sun 
Behind  the  tall,  dark  mountains  in  the  west, 
Faded  the  vision  he  had  gaxed  upon. 

In  bis  long  hour  of  rest. 

He  woke— the  balmy  brerzc 
Of  the   soft  summer  night  play'd   on  his   brow. 
While   the  pale   Moon,   gazing  o*er  land,  and   sea?. 

Shone  thio*  his  casement  now. 


He  woke— the  moonlit  room, 
Narrow,  and  small,  the  lonely  Easel  there, 
His  hand  around  the  pencil — and  the  bloom 

Of  his  bright  fancy — where  ? 


Alone, — the  vision's  past, 
The  Spirit  peopled,  haunted  vision's  gone, 
And  the  pale  dreaming   Painter,  waked  at  last, 

To  find  himself— alone. 

Philadelphia,  Noromber,  1839. 


CRUIZING    IN    THE    LAST    WAR. 
Wo.  V. 


**Oace  more  upon  the  waters!  ret  oneo  more! 

And  the  waves  bound  beneftUi  me  m  a  iteed 

That  koowfl  bis  ridor.    Weleome  to  their  roar  !**  CkOdt  HmtM, 


THE    CHASE. 


**  She  wallcB  ths  waters  like  a  thias  of  lire.**  Cmr§air, 


A  wsBK  or  more  passed,  heavily  enofugh  for  our  impatient  crew,  bat  full  of  jteenre 
to  myself.  Since  my  acquaintance  with  Isabel  a  change  seemed  to  have  come  over  me. 
A  strange  thing  was  this  intimacy  of  ours.  Three  weeks  had  scarcely  parsed  since  we 
first  met,  and  yet  it  seemed  already  as  if  I  had  known  her  for  years.  Days  of  pore, 
unalloyed  felicity  were  they. 

At  first  I  had  fancied  I  was  not  Indifferent  to  the  beautiful  girl,  but  after  awhile  her 
actions  led  me  to  fear  that  I  had  deoeired  myself,  and  I  began  to  see  in  her  deportment 
toward  Jack  especially,  a  frankness  which  she  had  once  shown  toward  myself,  and  which 
had  now  given  way  to  a  singular  resefre,  almost  amounting  to  coldness.  While  she  would 
listen  eagerly  to  his  words,  take  his  proffwed  arm  with  ready  thanks,  and  even  often  gaily 
beckon  him  to  her  upon  coming  on  deck,— she  never  accepted  my  aid  without  something 
of  embanassment,  and  seemed  studiously  to  shun  my  presence.  This  change  from  the 
open  frankness  of  our  earlier  intimacy,  was  gradual  but  certain.  To  me  it  was  incom- 
prehensible. Often  I  resolved  boldly  to  ascertain  the  cause,  but  my  courage  always  failed 
at  the  very  moment  it  was  requisite.  No  sooner  would  I  mention  her  name  than,  perhaps, 
she  would  start,  blush,  and  dropping  her  eyes  downward,  seem  to  be  unwilling  to  protract 
the  tete-a-tettt  until  Jack  would  come  up,  and  with  a  gay  sal^,  bqpin  a  conversation,  which 
soon  left  me  no  hope  of  explanation.  At  other  times  she  would  loee  this  reserve, 
gradually  become  even  animated,  and  be  all  that  she  was  in  the  first  days  of  oar 
acquaintance.  Once  or  twice  when  she  and  Jack  were  conversing  gaily  together,  and  I 
was  brooding  silently  apart,  I  caught  her  dark  eye  directed  toward  me,  and  as  it  fell  before 
my  gaze,  I  couU  see  the  blood  mount  to  her  brow,  like  a  gush  of  rosy  sunlight  Was  sbe 
angry  with  mo  1 — I  often  asked  at  such  times.  I  was  puzxled.  Even  amid  it  all  there  were 
moments,  blissful  moments,  when  I  thought  she  loved  me;  but  another  hour  dissipated 
the  dream,  and  I  was  once  more  a  prey  to  an  uncertainty,  that  threatened  only  to  change 
into  despair. 

Meanwhile,  as  our  cruise  had  been  somewhat  protracted,  it  became  necessary  to  mn 

into  some  neutral  port,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  stores ;  and  the  harbor  of ,  being 

the  one  most  convenient  to  our  station,  we  put  our  gallant  schooner  before  the  wind,  and 
ran  down  toward  the  bay.  This  determination  opened  a  prospect  for  Mr.  Thornton's 
return  to  England,  and  after  some  consultations  with  the  captain,  it  was  resolved   that 

Isabel  and  her  father  should  die-embark  at ,  in  order  to  await  the  chance  of  a  passage  to 

London. 

What  pen  can  describe  my  sensations  upon  hearing  this  arrangement.  I  should  lose 
Isabel,  and  perhaps  forever.     They  who  have  loved  for  the  first  time  can  only  picture  my 
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feelincs.  To  add  to  all,  I  wm  yet  nnoerUin  wli0tli«r  nj  paMlon  wm  redproeatad.  I  was 
tortured  by  a  thoufltBd  uneasy  foart. 

It  waa  a  lovely  evening.  The  wind  wat  light;  the  seaa  were  aparkling  in  the 
moonlight ;  and  the  distant  island  lay  like  a  haze  on  the  far  off  horizon.  The  moon  was 
in  the  fall,  and  sailing  through  a  cloudless  sky  above,  bathed  the  silent  deep  in  floods  of 
melting  light.  Tliere  was  a  holy,  hushed,  reverential  awe  upon  all,  and  even  the  forecastle 
was  buried  in  silence,  except  when  a  stifled  laugh  broke  upon  the  stillness,  or  the  voice 
of  sonte  old  salt  became  excited  in  a  yam.  For  some  time  Isabel  and  her  father  had 
been  promenading  the  deck,  but  after  awhile  he  went  below,  and  I  suddenly  found  myself 
standing  beside  her.  There  waa  not  another  soul  in  that  part  of  the  ship.  I  was 
embarrassed,  and  I  saw  it  was  mutual  The  moment  I  had  longed  for  was  now  come,  and 
yet  I  found  myself  unable  to  avail  myself  of  it  I  know  not  what  I  said,  I  never  could 
remember,  but  I  offered  her  my  arm.  She  thanked  me,  took  it,  and  there  ensued  a 
painful  silenca.  At  last,  grown  desperate,  I  made  some  remark  about  our  contemplated 
separation. 

*<  Yes,"  said  she  gaily,  seeming  to  rally  herself  from  her  embarrassment,  **  but  we  shall 
meet  again,  ahan't  we  V* 

**1  know  not,'*  I  answered,  half  satisfied  by  the  very  tone  ahe  used,  «  when  fate  aaay  call 
me  to  England— certainly  not  till  peace,  and  by  that  time,"  and  I  too  strove  to  speak 
gaily,  though  I  felt  but  little  like  it,  *'you  will  perhaps  be  impossible  to  recognise — " 

**  Why  V*  said  ahe,  half  reproachfully,  stopping  and  looking  fall  into  my  face.  It  was 
a  look  I  shall  never  forget, — it  made  my  brain  whirl  again. 

**  Oh  !*'  I  replied,  still  with  assumed  gaiety,  and  with  the  reckless  boldness  of  the  sailor, 
'*  by  that  time  I  shall  have  to  enquire  not  for  Miss  Thornton,  but  for  Mrs. " 

**  Pshaw !"  said  she,  pettishly  giving  my  arm  an  impatient  jerk,  and  then  walking 
ailently  beside  me,  as  if  half  o&nded.  I  grew  pusxled^ — then  a  light  seemed  breaking  in 
upon  me.    Could  it  indeed  be  that  ahe  loved  me  t 

**  And  perhaps,"  I  continued,  lowering  my  voice,  **  if  ever  we  should  meet  again,  Isabel 
Thornton  in  the  whirl  of  gaiety  and  fashion,  will  scarcely  remember  the  poor  midshipman, 
whose  only  fortune  is  his  sword." 

For  an  instant  she  did  not  reply,  but  I  fancied  I  heard  a  hall^fled  sigh. 

'*  Indeed  you  wrong  me,"  uie  said  earnestly,  **  believe  me,  I  cannot  forget  you  so 
soon,  I  shall  always  be  proud  to  rank  you  as — as  one  of  my — "  she  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  added,  '*my  best  friends."  It  was  a  dangerous  topic,  and  I  scarce  knew  what  to 
reply.  Though  every  pulse  beat  wildly  with  sudden  hope,  yet  even  then  I  felt,  if  she  loved 
me,  honor  would  prevent  me  from  urging  my  suit.  8he  was  wealthy,  I  was  penniless.  It 
would  be  the  basest  of  actions  to  take  advantage  of  my  saving  her  life,  and  win  from  her  a 
con^Msion  her  parent  might  not  approve.  Even  at  thia  intoxicating  moment  these 
thoughts  rushed  through  my  mind, — but  I  know  not  what  might  have  been  the  event  had 
not  the  look-out  sang  forth  at  that  instant,  in  tones  that  startled  every  one, 

**  A  ssil,  broad  on  the  weather  beam." 

And  turning  in  that  direction,  wo  aaw,  glancing  in  the  moonlight,  the  huge 
mainsail  of  a  vessel,  apparently  larger  than  our  own,  and  which  until  this  moment  had 
remained  undiscovered.  The  surprise  suspended  our  conversstion,  and  as  Mr.  Thornton 
instantly  appeared  on  deck,  I  lost  all  opportunity  of  conversing  with  his  daughter.  Indeed 
the  exciting  scene  that  soon  ensued,  and  the  duties  I  was  called  upon  to  perform,  drove 
even  our  late  tete-a-teU^  deeply  interesting  as  it  was  becoming,  momentarily  from  my  mind. 

The  strange  sail  had  evidently  been  bound  for  the  harbor  of ,  which  as  I  have  said 

before  lay  off  some  leagues  to  leeward,— but  as  soon  as  we  observed  her  our  helm  was 
put  down,  and  wearing  round  we  ran  across  her  forefoot,  catling  off  all  ho|>e  of  reaching  her 
destination,  and  forcing  her,  by  the  manoDUvre,  to  follow  our  example,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
raking.  She  was  still,  however,  too  far  distant  to  sustain  much  injury  from  any  fire,  but 
she  seemed  at  once  to  be  satisfied  that  her  best  reliance  was  upon  her  speed.  We  could  see, 
however,  that  her  porta  equalled  our  own,  and  we  knew  her  size  to  be  superior.  Her 
conduct,  in  avoiding  a  fight,  aeemed  inexplicable,  and  would  have  made  any  other  man 
than  Captain  Drew  suspect  foul  play,  or  at  least  a  stratagem.  But  hi^  daring  was  second 
only  to  his  energy.  He  stood  a  minute  reconnoitering  the  stranger,  and  when  he  saw  her 
haul  every  thing  close,  and  go  off  dead  to  windward,  he  thundered  forth, 

'*  Jam  down  the  helm — haul  in  the  sheets,— lay  every  thing  down  close  there  and  we  11 
see  my  brave  fellows,  who  '11  eat  into  the  wind  the  fastest" 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  exciting  thing  than  a  well  austained  chase,  and  accordingly  vwety 
one  on  board  gazed  with  breathless  interest  upon  it  As  it  progressed,  it  grew  more  and 
more  excitiuflr,  especially  until  an  hour  or  two  had  tested  our  relative  powers.  The 
22 
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•UiilgeT,  It  bis  first  gcing  ofi^  ImmI  *0t  lb«  nA<fom  m  k  brftttdo,  tnd  we  answered  it  tC  once 
by  hoiBting  tbe  stars  and  stripes,  and  throwing  a  sbot  from  our  long  gnn  after  bim.  He 
was  a  large,  clipper-looking  craft,  of  exquisite  run  and  rig,  with  every  ttiing  dttewing  slofi 
and  alow ;  and  a  gallanter  sight  cOuM  not  be  imagined  than  to  see  him  bending  almost  to 
the  horizon,  as  be  ran  off  within  a  point  or  two  of  the  wind,  now  driving  bis  gunwales  (kr 
under  water,  and  then  swinging  liis  rced>like  masts  upward  as  he  recovered  from  the 
flaw.  Our  own  craft  bad  ahnys  boasted  of  this  point  of  her  saiKng ;  but  eten  ber  captain 
wfts  fbrced  to  confess  that  she  had  at  tsfll  found  ber  mstcfa.  An  hour  paswd  in  exdtinit 
stispente.  At  times  we  fancied  we  were  nearSng  ber,  and  tben  again  It  was  evident  we  were 
dropping  astern;  To  increase  our  speed  every  inch  of  cahvass  was  wet  down,  but  we 
soon  saw  that  our  enemy  was  following  our  example.  Now  the  wind  seemed  to  strengtbeci 
and  give  «s  the  adt atitage,  and  then  again  it  would  lull,  and  our  antagonist  reooveringv 
would  go  off  again  wi^  renewed  velocity.  Tbe  socceii  and  disappointment,  tbe  hope  and 
de«ptir,  the  siMmate  fluctuations  of  a  bundred  feelings,  kept  us  in  m  -state  of  continued 
excitement,  until  all  on  board  seemed  regardless  of  time,  and  wrapt  only  in  tbe  etcrtemeiit 
of  tbe  chase. 

'*  By  the  powers,"  exclaimed  tbe  captain,  "  but  she  sails  well,^-a  sea-bird  could  n*t  gt> 
into  the  wind  better.  Long  as  I  've  been  upon  tbe  sea,  I  never  before  saw  a  craft  that  bad 
any  tbing  like  an  equality  witb  Tbe  Storm.  That  schooner  yonder,  hs  Bittimore  built,  I  'fl 
swear — " 

**  Why  tysptain,''  said  Mr.  Thornton  laugbingly,  who  bad  beard  te  retnark,  <*  is  n't  it 
possible  that  we  Britons,  bad  as  we  are,  might  launch  a  lsst*sa]ler  too  t" 

*<  Pardon  me,"  said  my  superior,  good-bumoredly,  - 1  bad  no  idea  you  were  nigh.  But 
you  know  all  nations  have  their  prejudices,  and  we  yankees,  as  you  call  as,  have  one  about 
those  same  Bdtimore  clippers." 

•<  Well,  you  are  half  right  I  believe,"  be  answered,  «  for  I  tbtnk  I  know  thst  ciaft,  and  if 
so,  I  may  safely  say  she  cannot  be  caugbL  A  faster  clipper  never  kft  port  ttte  *s  m 
privateer — tbe  Mermaid." 

«  Then  she  's  ours,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  ''fbr  sucb  a  racer  will  play  the  deuce  in  these 
seas.    We  must  keep  up  the  cbase  if  it  lasts  till  Christmas." 

Deeply  interesting  as  the  cbise  was,  there  seemed  little  probaUtfty  of  deterfuinlng  it  lor 
hours.  The  moon  meanwhile,  was  neariy  down ;  fbe  land  to  leeward  gradually  ftded  in 
tbe  distance ;  nothing  but  tbe  vast  outlhie  of  tbe  sea  met  the  eye  in  every  quarter;  and  one 
by  one  tbe  spectators  went  below,  until  none  were  left  above  except  the  wateb.  Silence 
reigned  on  tbe  late  peopled  deck«  the  seas  were  buried  in  tbe  bush  of  mldni^t,  and  no  soond 
Was  beard  breaking  tbe  stillness,  except  Ibe  whistle  of  the  wind  throos^  the  rigging,  mnd 
tbe  rush  of  the  waves  along  tbe  side.  I  forgot  instantly  tbe  cbase  and  all  connected  witb 
it, — I  recurred  to  tbe  conversation  that  evening  with  Isabel;  mnd  I  felt  a  ligbtnen,  a 
gaiety  of  heart,  in  fancying  myself  beloved,  such  as  I  bad  never  before  experienced,  and 
which  even  now  I  cannot  describe.  There  was  little  in  what  she  bad  seid,-*but  then  it  was 
tbe,  manner.  Love,  like  dying  men,  will  catch  at  straws.^'and  I  already  fancied  myself 
beloved.  Yet  I  determined  to  do  nothing  didiottorable,  and  carefully  to  abstain  from  any 
entanglement  ber  parent  might  disapprove.  I  could  not  dream  of  marriage  for  years  to 
come,  and  witb  a  sigh,  I  hh  that  after  all,  Tsabel  could  never  be  mine.  A  day  or  more 
would  separate  us,  snd  in  all  probability  forever.  As  I  thought  of  this  I  elmost  repented 
ray  resolution,  determining  to  win,  not  in  looks  but  in  words,  dbe  avowal  of  her  love.  But 
then  my  better  genius  came  to  my  aid,  and  I  vowed,  come  what  might,  never  to  tarnish  my 
honor,  the  only  heritage,  alas !  thst  fate  bad  left  me.  My  feelings  sitemaling  thus  between 
pleasure  and  sadness,  left  me  in  no  enviable  state,  and  when  my  watch  was  op  I  retired  to 
tny  hammock,  almost  repining  at  destiny.  As  T  turned  to  look  upon  the  stranger,  I  conU 
Just  see  her,  dim  and  uncertain,  looming  like  a  dark  shadow  on  the  borison,  still  eating  into 
the  wind,  and  seemingly  just  where  she  was  a  couple  of  hours  before. 

"  Where  's  tbe  cbase  now,  Jack  1"  said  Irvine  sleepily,  as  bis  fellow  came  down  to  rowe 
him  for  the  morning  svatch,  waking  me,  by  tbe  noise,  from  a  broken  sleep,  in  which  I  had 
dreamed  of  the  stranger,  Isabel,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  whole  score  of  wild  and 
half-remembered  nonsense. 

«  Still  to  wfaidwtrd  I  fiuicy,  but  tbe  fact  is  it 's  so  dark  that  we  have  n't  aeen  him  this  half 
hour." 

The  nomfng  was  just  breaking  when  I  went  on  deck.  The  sky  Was  Streaked  with 
ragged  clouds,  and  a  mist  brooded  far  and  near  over  tbe  wafers.  We  Were  still  bofchng 
on  to  windward,  but  the  stranger  was  altogether  lost  sight  of,  and  even  when  the  fog 
gradaally  rose  from  the  sea  it  was  impossible  to  discern  bim  In  his  expected  position.  We 
looked,  stared  at  eSch  other,  and  at  length,  at  a  sudden  exclamation  from  the  lovk-oot, 
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laughed  oatright.  Th«  pmatser  had  pavied  at  to  leeward  in  the  darkneni^  and  waa  new 
aeen  akiisniiog  away  toward  the  port  we  had  left  some  twelve  hoars  be£>re.  He  wa« 
already  well  down  on  the  horizon,  and  the  chances  of  overtaking  him  slimed  absololely 
nothing.  The  order,  however,  was  given,  we  came  gallantly  round,  filled  afier  our  foe,  and 
went  sweeping  down  toward  him  like  an  eagle  dartiug  after  his  prey. 

The  bustle  of  the  chase  soon  brought  all  on  deck,  and  for  a  while  the  excitement  of 
the  preceding  evening  seemed  rivalled.  Though  our  foe  sailed  surprisingly  well  before 
the  wind,  it  was  evident  that  we  were  gaining  upon  him,  and  before  many  hours  had 
elapsed,  would  overhaul  him  in  despite  of  his  efHirts.  The  coast,  meanwhile,  as  the 
morning  advanced,  could  once  more  be  seen  rising  like  a  dim  cloud  ahead,  and  as  we 
drew  nearer,  increasing  to  a  bolder  outline,  until  at  length  it  stood  forth  clear,  dark,  an4 
massy,  in  all  its  profile  of  rugged  hills  and  intervening  vallies.  It  was  yet,  however,  far 
away,  when  we  found  ourselves  ranging  within  cannon  shot  of  our  foe.  But  we  could  not 
open  our  fire  without  lessening  our  speed.  Accordingly  we  held  on  with  every  thing 
straining,  determined  if  possible  to  cut  out  our  enemy  before  he  could  reach  the  neutral 
waters.  Nor  were  we  without  hopes  of  success.  The  wind  lulled  for  a  moment,  veered  « 
point  or  two  uncertainly  about,  and  then  came  out  blowing  strong  from  a  quarter  which 
forced  the  stranger,  instead  of  seeking  the  protection  of  the  highlands,  to  run  along  the  coast 
in  order  to  avoid  an  action.  We  soon  saw  too  that  we  sailed  the  better  the  stronger  it 
blew;  and  though  the  gale  increased.  Captain  Drew,  with  his  characteristic  hardihood, 
refused  to  reef  a  sail,  until  we  were  spanking  along  with  every  thing  cracking  aloft,  and  the 
water  whizzing  past  us  as  we  darted  like  an  arrow  on.  Oar  men  partaking  of  the 
excitement,  gathered  forward  in  eager  groups,  and  we  could  see  by  their  impatience, 
longed  for  a  fair  fight  with  the  stranger.  But  their  wishes  were  soon  to  be  gratified,-*>the 
crisis  of  the  chase  was  rapidly  approaching. 

The  sudden  chsnge  of  the  wind  had  been  one  of  thoae  little  accidents  which  often  occur; 
but  in  the  present  instance,  it  decided,  perhaps,  the  fate  of  the  pursuit  By  veering  more 
landward  the  breese  had  forced  the  privateer  partly  olT  the  coast,  and  consequently,  had 
given  us  a  chance  of  getting  pattially  between  him  and  the  land.  Our  quick  sighted 
commander  saw  at  onoe  the  advantage,  and  availed  himself  of  it  on  the  instant.  Holding 
boldly  on  our  way,  in  spite  of  the  foe,  we  soon  gained  a  position  by  which,  without  actually 
seaming  to  do  so,  we  were  yet  able  to  choose  our  relative  stations.  We  did  not  gain  this:, 
however,  without  a  broadside  from  the  privateer ;  bat  we  only  answered  with  our  long 
'i*om,  hauled  after  the  schooner,  and  once  more  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  chase. 

**i{\^x%\  my  lads,"  cried  the  excited  Captain,  <*we  have  them  now  at  our  mercy,  and 
c^n  fore?  the  scoundrels  to  fight  whether  or  no — what  tay  you,  Mr.  Jones,  eh  V* 

**  Their  l^t  chance  is  up.  sir,~l)u^  see,  the  desperadoes !  they  are  about  to  makf  a  boltl 
push  to  get  into  the  harbor— look  there,  they  go  about— they  fire  their  long  guns  in  passing, 
th^  hoist  a  jock  M  ereiy  i^ast-head,  and  now,  by  tha  honor  of  our  flag,  they  are  dead  in  for 
the  coast" 

<*  It  is  even  so,"  coolly  ejaculated  the  captain,  **  but  let  them  pepper  away — we  '11  not 
ijvaste  powder  at  such  a  distance,  but  see  if  we  cannot  cut  them  off, — let  the  ship  be  cleared 
/or  action  though,  and  then  beat  to.  quarters.    Quarter  master  down  with  your  helm." 

**  Ay,  ey,  sir,*'  was  the  response,  and  coming  up  a  point  or  two,  we  began  gradually  to 
edge  in  toward  the  coast  gaining  rapidly  upon  the  schooner,  whose  track  now  lay  acrose 
our  starboard  bow,  in  order  to  get  between  the  headland,  that  Ijiing  right  ahead  of  us, 
uifered  to  her  the  only  chance  of  safety.  As  the  slightest  glance  at  our  relative  positions 
will  shew,  our  only  hope  of  success  was  in  running  in  before  her,  driving  her  to  sea  again, 
or  commencing  the  action  in  earnest.  For  if  we  ^ould  fail  in  getting  between  her  and  the 
land,  she  would  certainly  hazard  the  risk  of  our  broadside,  when,  if  undamaged,  a  few 
moments  woukl  place  her  within  the  neutral  waters.  It  was  a  trial  of  skill,— and  it 
passed  rapidly  and  breathleasly.  We  were  now  within  pistol  shot  of  the  stranger,  and  yet, 
so  eager  were  both  to  get  the  lead  that  not  a  gun  had  been  fired.  The  old  quarter-mi|ter 
kept  his  eye  undeviatiagly  fixed  ahead,  the  captain  watched  with  equal  eagerness  our 
chances,  and  every  man  of  our  now  silent  crew,  stood  with  his  match-lock  ready,  ^^  hie 
cutlass  at  tus  side,  prepared  either  to  open  our  fire,  or  board  at  the  given  signaL 

*'  Are  the  grapnels  prepared  V*  whispered  the  captain  to  me,  as  I  came  ^ 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir !" 

"  Is  all  ready  for  boarding,  Mr.  Jones  I" 

"Every  thing,  sir!" 

**  What  ship  is  tbati"  thundered  the  captain  on  the  instant  leaping  upon  a  gun,  as  wo 
darted  up  to  the  stranger's  bow,  **  haul  down  your  colors  to  The  Schooner  Storm,  of  the 
United  States  Navy." 
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<*  Gi^e  it  to  thera  thero  fore  and  aft, '  my  hearts  of  oak,**  roared  back  the  captain  of  the 
privateer,  gallantly  leaping  into  hit  main  rigging,  and  shewing  the  lion  coarage  of  a  brave 
man,  now  that  m  saw  his  escape  was  inevitable,  *<j>our  it  into  them  like  hail,  and  the 
day  '■  ours."  And  as  he  spoke  a  terrific  fire  was  opened  with  the  heavy  metal  of  his 
schooner,  that  convinced  us  we  had  engaged  one  far  our  snperior,  and  made  us  for  a  moment 
stagg^  beneath  it  But  our  brave  leader  had  foreseen  as  much,  and  had  made  preparation 
to  carry  bind  by  boarding.  Nor  did  his  sagacity  fail  him.  As  we  dashed  up  to  the 
stranger's  bow,  despite  the  fiery  hail  around  us,  we  took  the  wind  for  a  moment  from 
the  sails  of  our  foe,  he  dropped  astern,  we  ran  into  his  fore-chains,  fell  alongside,  were 
instantly  entangled  with  his  rigging,  and  before  the  privateer  could  recover  from  his 
surprise,  the  order  to  let  go  the  grapnels  had  been  given,  we  were  fast  to  our  foe,  and 
then  springing  into  the  rigging,  our  captain  waved  bis  sword  aloft,  shouted  in  a  voice  of 
thunder, 

"  Boarders,  away  there !" 

And  followed  by  scores  of  men,  he  leapeu  upon  the  deck  of  the  stranger,  cutting, 
hewing,  and  clearing  his  way  before  him,  until  with  his  gallant  followers,  he  had  driven  the 
startled,  and  half  disciplined  crew,  back  upon  the  quarter  deck  of  their  ship.  Here  they 
made  a  desparate  rally,  and  their  leader  fought  with  the  bravery  of  despair.  But  they 
never  recovered  their  surprise,  and  taken  in  the  flank  by  a  new  swarm  of  boarders  from 
our  craft,  were  soon  driven  down  the  hatches,  until  not  a  man  but  the  captain  was  left  to 
dispute  the  deck.  He  too  was  wounded,  and  forced  to  give  up  his  sword.  With  his 
own  hands  our  captain  hauled  down  the  British  flag, — and  then  a  roar  of  wild  hunas  went 
op  till  the  welkin  echoed  vrith  the  sound. 

Our  surprise  that  a  vessel  so  much  our  superior  should  avoiJ  a  combat,  was  ■con 
accounted  for  from  her  being  only  partially  manned,  and  having  besides  a  rich  booty  on 
board.  Still,  however,  her  crew  ont^numbered  our  own,  and  I  can  only  account  for  the 
ease  of  our  victory,  by  the  panic  ensuing  upon  our  bold  and  darmg  attempt.  I  had  no  doubt 
then,  as  indeed  I  subsequently  learned,  that  our  force  was  imagined  to  be  far  greater 
than  it  really  was.  As  one  of  the  prisoners  grumbled,  an  old  salt  by-the-bye  who  had  ssiled 
with  Nelson—^  hut  *d  fight  as  long  as  any  one,  but  he  could  n't  stand  men  who  diarged  like 
devils." 

As  Mr.  Jones  had  been  wounded,  I  was  given  the  command  of  the  prite,  and  we  then 

bore  up  in  company  for .  In  a  fbw  hours,  amid  a  salute  from  the  port,  we  both  anchored 

in  the  harbor. 

The  duties  of  my  command  wer^  to  urgent  that  I  had  scarcely  a  moment  to  spare,  and 
consequently  saw  little  of  Isabel  before  her  departure.  As  there  was  a  larger  port  a  short 
travel  up  the  coast,  from  which  there  would  a  better  chance  of  a  passage  to  London  or 
Jamaica,  Mr.  Thornton  resolved  to  go  there  at  once,  and  await  the  first  opportunity.  The 
second  day  after  we  got  in  he  took  leave  of  us  and  departed.  I  could  only  spare  the  half 
hour  that  saw  them  start  Never  shall  I  forget  the  kindness  of  the  old  man,  or  the  profusion 
of  bis  thanks.    Isabel  said  lers,  but  she  looked  sad.    What  could  make  me  happier? 

^  And  so  we  will  take  no  excuse,  my  young  preserver,"  said  Mr.  Thornton  m  conclusion, 
«  but  come  to  see  us  you  muai.  This  war  will,  it  must  soon  end.  We  shall  hear  often  from 
each  other  I  trust,  and  when  I  am  too  idle  to  be  your  correspondent,  I  shall  press  Isabel  into 
my  service,"  and  regardless  of  the  crimson  Uiat  dyed  her  cheek  as  he  proceeded,  he 
continued,  "  she  will  make  a  readier,  and  I  fiincy,  quite  as  pleasant  a  letter-writer — ^woQ*t 
you,  my  love  1  Ah !  you  need  n't  mind  being  my  amanuensis.  But  now  we  must  part 
God  bless  you,  my  young  friend, — depend  upon  it  if  ever  you  want  a  friend,  old  John 
Thornton,  of  Thornton  Hall,  Sussex,  will  stand  by  you,  as  you  sailors  have  it,  till  the  last 
limber  deserts  you.    Again  God  bless  you." 

**  Farewell,"  I  could  scarcely  gasp,  granping  his  hand,  **  farewell,  Isabel,"  and  then  in  a 
whisper,  I  sdded  hurriedly,  as  I  pressed  the  fair  girl's  hand,  **  heaven  bless  you,  will  yon 
sopaetimes  think  of  me,  Isabel  t" 

**  Oh !  yes—"  she  whimpered  involuntarily,  faintly  returning  the  presiure,  "bnt  too— 
too  often,"  and  with  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  the  carriage  started,  she  waved  her 
handkerchief,  her  futhe^bowed,  they  were  whirled  away,  and  for  a  moment  I  stood  looking 
after  them,  scarce  conscmus  that  it  was  not  aH  a  dream.  One  delightful  emotion  pervaded 
my  frame — the  consciousness  that  I  was  beloved.  It  came  at  the  moment  of  parting,  and  in 
such  a  guise  as  could  not  be  misunderstood.  That  last  look, — the  sigh,  the  tear,  the 
honied  word  formed  thereafter,  the  theme  of  daily  reveries,  and  nightly  dreams.  I  resolved 
to  win  a  name  which  Issbel  might  deserve.  From  thst  hour  I  became  a  new  being.  I  was 
no  longer  the  careless  reefer,  but  restless  and  ambitious,  I  coveted  distinction,  and  longed 
for  success  in  my  profession.    Tears  rolled  by,  and  still  my  load  star  was  Isabel    I  minted 
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with  the  proud,  the  rich,  and  beaatifol,  and  yet  I  met  none  that  thrilled  me  She  her.  The 
very  name  of  Isabel,  if  it  fell  casnally  upon  my  ear,  made  every  nerve  tingle.  I  had  made  it 
the  altar  of  my  heart;— did  she,  I  often  asked  myself,  still  remember  met  Bnt  I 
anticipate. 

Our  preparations  in ,  were  soon  finished.     It  was  resolved  that  lieutenant  Jonee 

should  return  home  in  our  last  prize^— and  that,  as  the  commodore  had  left  no  orders  for 
us  at  the  rendezvous,  we  should  proceed  in  a  cruise  farther  north,  shaping  our  course,  as 
convenience  might  from  time  to  time  dictate.  As  I  was  the  oldest  midshipman  on  board,  I 
succeeded  Mr.  Jones,  and  became  aciiog  lieutenant  of  The  Storm.  Already  was  the  first 
prophecy  of  my  good  old  commodore  fulfilled. 

PhilstMpbia,  NavMsbar  16Ui.  1839. 
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Tas  world  looks  os  me  coldly, 

My  summer  friends  aie  fled. 
And  I  cone  to  tkee,  my  Mother, 

To  soothe  my  aching  head. 
Qane  more  on  thy  dear  boeom, 

My  weary  eyee  I  dose. 
And  Mfh  fir  the  peaceful  vifione 

Of  childhood's! 


My  check  hath  lost  its  redness, 

And  my  Itp  its  joyous  smile ; 
Y<ft  stiH  for  thee,  my  Mother, 

This  heart  beato  warm  the  while. 
Aye,  pass  thy  gentle  fingers 

Amid  my  curls  once  more. 
Though  they  have  lost  the  brightness, 

My  boyhood's  beauty  wore ! 


I  know  the  fiirm  is  trembling. 

That  was  to  tail  and  strong ; 
And  my  voice  hath  lost  its  fulness, 

That  was  so  praised  in  song. 
Yet  weep  not,  bestpbeloved. 

This  air  will  brace  my  frame ; 
And  the  voice  regain  iu  mosie. 

That  only  speaks  thy  name! 


Yet  wome  than  this,  my  Mother, 
These  eyes  have  looked  on  sin. 

And  at  the  bowers  of  pleasure, 
My  fieet  have  entered  in. 

PhUtitelpliU,  Moveabor  aUi.  1830. 


Then  she  I  loved  so  wildly. 
Whose  smile  for  me  was  fight. 

Forsook  me  in  my  anguish. 
And  left  a  starless  night. 


Yet  f&ev-^Heaven  Ueos  thee— Mother^ 

For  eU  those  pitying  tears. 
And  for  thy  sweet  caressing. 

That  banishes  my  fears. 
Thjf  love  was  mine  in  gladness, 

And  oh,  how  well  I  knew 
If  I  turned  to  thee  in 

rd  find  it  stUl  as  true. 


I  thought  to  bring  thee  riches, 

To  make  thy  home  more  bright, 
And  grieve  that  I  should  onlv 

Bring  darknees  and  a  blight. 
Yet,  when  these  balmy  breoes 

6t?e  back  my  strength  once  mote, 
I  witt  toil  for  thee,  my  Mother, 

And  thy  wanu  sbaH  all  be  o'er! 


A  smile  lit  up  the  features, 

That  were  so  wan  and  iui. 
And  a  sudden  gleam  of  sunlight 

Fell  on  the  shining  hair — 
The  aching  head  ao  weary 

Had  found  a  beUar  rest;— 
And  his  last  thoughts  were  thoae  of  love 

Upon  his  Mother's  breast ! 
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** or  one,  who  lov«d  not  winljf 

But  too  w«ll/'  OtMb. 


Iir  the  beautiful  Utile  church  of  Bl  Roche  t  mtrrUige  ceremony  bed  juet  been  conipleled, 
end  the  prieet  wat  rataiog  hie  henda  to  heaven  to  inToke  a  bleising  on  the  newly-auuriedL 
coople«  The  bride  waa  young  and  beautiful,  but  her  extreme  paleoeni^  and  her  eyea  anilbaad 
with  tears,  told  moat  forcibly  that  it  waa  not  a  marriage  of  afibdion ;  the  young  man,  who 
waa  now  her  huaband,  aeemed  aa  if  he  dared  aearcely  raiae  hia  eyea  toward  her  who  wm 
hia  bride;  he  held  her  hand  liatleaily  in  hia  own,  aome  rague  and  irreaolale  leafing 
aeeming  to  have  completely  uken  poaaeaaon  of  him,  and  It  might  almoat  be  eaid  that,  Ifte 
the  bride,  he  waa  a  mere  paasive  actor  in  the  aoene ;  hia  age  might  be  about  twenty ; — ^in 
perron,  he  waa  remarkably  handsome,  and  he  waa  just  united  to  Eliae  Berthand,  the  only 
daoghther  of  one  of  the  first  nobles  of  Brittany,  and  the  most  oelebnted  beauty  of  the 
province,  but  the  bridegroom  felt  that  be  waa  only  Henri  Lenoir,  the  eon  of  Count 
Berthaud's  ateward. 

The  mighty  events  which  were  then  takfaig  place  in  France  hnd  deatroyed  all  diatiBetioiM 
of  rank  in  society,  and  the  higheat  and  the  lowest  were  then  equal.  Count  Berthand,  a  few 
montha  be^Ne  thia  atrange  allianoe  had  taken  place,  had  seen  himself  stripped  by  the 
Revolution  of  all  hia  wealth,  and  he  hftd  aIm  mmi  hia  own  ateward  beooaoe  the  purthaaer  of 
hia  estatea.  Moreover,  he  had  to  feel'  that  at  the  moment  of  the  greatest  peril,  eren  when 
the  scaflfolda  were  deluged  with  blood,  the  ateward  had,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  lile,  saved 
that  of  bis  master.  The  humble  but  honest  ateward,  who  diadained  to  be  a  niggard,  in  hia 
generosity,  had  oCfored  to  the  Count  the  restitution  of  all  his  property,  merely  requesting 
that  the  only  daughter  of  the  Count  might  be  united  to  hia  eon.  The  Count  had  not 
heaitated  what  coarse  to  pursue,  he  saw  such  a  step  waa  atill  necessary  for  hia  own 
preaervation,  though  the  ateward  had  not  aaid  as  much ;  hia  daughter  gave  her  hand  where 
her  father  commanded;  and  the  Count,  previous  to  the  ceremony,  m  token  of  the 
degradation  he  could  not  help  feeling,  had  covered  over  the  portraits  of  lua  ancestora  with 
bliu;k  crape— for  the  oourae  of  its  nobility  was  ended. 

An  hour  after  the  ceremony,  all  waa  silent  in  the  chateau,-^no  rejoicinga  marked  the 
event ;  it  might  have  been  a  funeral  that  had  taken  place,  judging  from  the  air  of  solemnity 
that  hung  around.  Eliae  was  in  her  own  room,  she  was  seated  near  the  window,  her  head 
reating  on  her  handa,  and  she  no  longer  strove  to  conceal  her  feelinga,  for  the  teaia  diaaed 
each  other  rapidly  down  her  cheeka ;  the  door  opened,  and  Henri  entsred. 

<*  Ton  are  weeping !"  he  exclaimed  with  a  voice  rendered  tremnloue  by  emotion. 

At  the  aouod  of  his  voice,  Elise  started,  but  quickly  recovering  heraeU;  her  foatorea 
assumed  an  air  of  calmness  and  dignity. 

•*  You  are  in  grief,"  repHed  Henri,  "when  I  would  have  given  my  Kfo  to  apare  you  a 
single  moment  of  angoiah ;  yee— yea,  Elise.  I  can  see  it  all ;  it  ia  net  auch  a  marriage  aa 
you  have  cootemplaled  in  your  day-dreams ;  had  you  been  free,  your  choice  would  never 
have  fallen  open  the  humble  Henri  LeiMir." 

••  Sir,"  replied  Eliae,  ^  I  have  obeyed  my  lather's  commands,  and  from  me  you  will 
never  hear  one  word  of  complaint  nor  reproach " 

-  No! — no!  Elise!— it  is  not  that;  but  you  are  soflering,  deeply  suflering.  I  win  be  ell 
to  you  that  man  can  be ;  your  every  wlah  ahall  be  my  moat  anxious  care;^my  whole  lifo 
shall  be  devoted  to  you.    You  turn  finom  me !  alaa,  it  ia  true,  then,  you  bvo  another.*' 

«  Sir !" 
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•<  H  mmt  be  true ;  but  I  wHl  not  question  700 ;  and  yet  one  word  from  yon  wonid  render 
me  the  happiest  of  men.  Elise,  I  have  long  leyed  yoa,  and  heaven  only  knows  how  traly ; — 
nay,  do  not  turn  from  me  thus.  I  tell  you  ao  now,  to-monow  I  cannot  You  have  ever 
been  the  brightest  object  of  my  wishes;  before  me  by  day,  present  at  night  in  my  dreams; 
and  oh!  what  pictures  of  happiness  have  I  not  painted,  in  which  you  were  most 
prominent;    and  now  the  most  darling  object  of  my  heart  is  attained — you  are  my 

A  slight  emotion  escaped  from  Elise ;  but  Henri  quickly  continued,  <*  Pardbn  me,  Elise,  if 
I  tell  you  of  that  which  interests  you  little ;  yon  do  not  wish  for  a  love  so  ardent,  and  which 
is  not  according  to  the  cold  forms  of  your  great  world.  Tou  cannot  be  happy  with  me;  it 
is  in  vain  I  should  strive  to  gain  your  affection,  and  I  love  you  too  well  to  cause  you  that 
psin  I  have  the  means  of  spuing  you.    I  am  about  to  part  from  you  for  ever " 

"Howl" 

**  Why  you  see,  Mademoiselle,  that  we  of  the  humbler  classes  in  life  have  for  our  guides 
oar  hearts  and  our  consciences.  It  is  our  all — it  is  enough;  my  own  happiness  matters  little 
to  any  one ;  yours  is  my  only  care.  -  You  do  not  wish  for  me ! — France — my  countiy — calls 
for  me.  I  am  now  an  officer  in  the  16th  Lancers;  if  at  a  future  time  yen  should  hear  of 
some  daring  feat  where  my  name  is  mentioBed,  temember  it  was  love  for  you  that  prompted 
me  to  it" 

Elise  raised  her  eyes  for  a  moment  to  fix  them  on  her  husband,  but  they  were  quickly 
wttbdawn,  and  her  glance  turned  away ;  aome  strange  conflict  was  evidently  working  in  her 


<*  If,  Mademoiselle,  you  wish  for  aught  that  I  can  do,  one  word  brings  me  to  youi* 
Ibet ;  and  if  it  is  the  chance  of  war  that  I  am  to  die,  our  marriage  contract  gives  yon 
all  our  fortune." 

«<0h!  Lenohr!  I  do  not  wish  for  that !" 

'^  T  am  sure,  Mademoiselle,  you  are  too  good,  too  generous,  to  wish  for  my  death ;  all  I  ask 
of  you  is  sometimes  to  remember  me !  think  that  there  is  one  who,  wheresoever  late  may 
lead  him,  still  dearly-^fondly  loves  you.    Farewell !" 

Henri  pronounced  these  words  with  much  emotion,  and  left  the  room  abruptly.  EUse's 
eyes  were  sgain  suflused  with  tears,  not  for  the  liber^  she  had  lost,  but  for  love.  ''  Henri !" 
•he  exclaimed ;  it  was,  however,  too  late. 

Eight  years  passed  away,  and  the  Cotmt  Berthaud  was  no  more;  the  steward,  too,  had 
followed  his  master  to  his  Isst  resting  place;  and  the  only  person  residing  at  the  chateau  was 
Elise,  changed  somewhat  from  the  Elise  of  the  earlier  date  of  our  story ;  she  was  no 
longer  the  young  timid  giri,  but  the  grave  and  austere  woman,  upon  whose  countenance  an 
air  of  melancholy  had  habitually  fixed  itself;  the  love  toward  Henri  that  had  slightly  kindled 
was  now  ef&ced  by  time,  and  the  still  beautiful  Elise  had  become  a  politician. 

l%e  was  one  day  seated  at  her  secretaire,  busied  in  some  matter  pertaining  to  her  favorite 
pursuit,  when  her  servant  announced  a  visitor.  He  was  a  man  about  fif^y  years  of  age ; 
tall,  with  a  quick  penetrating  eye,  and  a  brief  and  sudden  form  of  speech ;  it  was  M.  Massol, 
one  of  those  men  who  float  on  the  surface  of  all  political  troubles,  and  who  seem  to  mix  in 
all  the  political  intrigues,  and  yet  ensure  safety  for  themselves. 

Elise  was  holding  a  pen  in  her  hand  as  M.  Massol  entered ;  she  pauaed  an  instant,  and 
then  suddenly  throwing  it  down,  she  exclaimed,  **  No— no,  M.  Massol,  I  will  not  do  it !" 

**  And  why  noti"  replied  the  other,  with  an  inainuating  expression;  <*and  why  not,  't  is 
mere  childishness — Henri  is  but  a  short  lesgue  hence ;  in  an  hour  he  is  here,  and  if  you 
but  say  the  word,  he  is  ours.  Remember,  Madame,  he  is  a  most  important  accession  to  us ; 
his  influence  is  very  great ;  in  a  word,  Madame,  if  you  but  gain  him  to  our  party,  one  half 
the  army  are  sure  to  follow  him.    You  cannot  hesitate  how  to  act  in  such  a  case !" 

**  Indeed,  I  cannot — No !  no ;  suppose  he  were  to  imagine  that  I  love  him  !'* 

**  Well,  Madame,  what  of  that  1  is  he  not  your  hus^od  1  is  it  any  such  great  sacrifice 
in  a  noble  cause  for  a  woman  to  love  her  husband  for  a  time ;  that  is  to  say,  you  have  told 
me  that  he  loves  you — a  man  in  love  is  surely  an  easy  conquest,  you  may  mould  him  as  you 
will  to  your  purpose." 

« In  truth,  M.  Massol,  't  is  hard  to  decide ;  he  loves  me  I  know,  and  he  is  brave  and 
generous;  and  were  he  but  of  rank  equal  to  my  own,  I  would " 

«*  Love  your  husband !  Come— throw  away  this  false  pride ;  he  was  not  noble  when  you 
married ;  at  least  he  is  so  now.  Come,  vrrite ;— come— 't  is  but  a  line  on  this  sheet  of  paper, 
and  aee  the  ink  is  ill  the  pen." 


960  ATAfc»OFTllVTH^ 

"Yo«  ur9  deceived  M*  Mmvo);  Henri  Xieooir  would  not  eren  for  oc  betnjr  bis 
Sovereign.  Napoleon  bM  made  him  what  he  ia ;— rgiTen  hion  rank  and  honoxa,  I  know  ba 
will  not  deceive  him  !*' 

**  Madame,  joa  know  Utile  of  the  world;  or  hiatoiy  would  have  taaght  joa.  U  ia  alwaya 
those  on  whom  ^vere^q  have  been  most  lavish  of  hooor  and  rank,  who  have  betrayed 
them ;  it  is  nature.    Man  is  but  a  creature  of  self-interest." 

**  But  should  he  refuse  me — I  have  committed— degrsded  myself  to  no  purpose." 

•«  Befase  yoal-rfbenrd.  What  Henri  J^eooir,  the  son  of  the  homble  staward,  refiifle  the 
advances  of  the  noble  and  illustrious  Qovnleas  Berthaud !  why  he  would  be  overwhelmed 
wmi  your  graciousness  and  coadescenston.  Write,  Madamei  write;  and  I  pledge  myaeif 
that  in  an  hour  you  see  him  at  yowr  feet^-all  love^all  duty  and  devotion  to  your  aervice; 
and  surely  then  you  can  make  him  all  you  wish*  Writer— write !"  and  M.  Maasol  placed 
the  pen  in  her  hand,  and  guided  it  to  the  paper. 

£Ui^  wrota,  scarcely  knowing  what;  and  in  an  insU9^  M.  Masaol  bad  taken  the  paper  and 
left  the  room. 

**8t<^!**  £Usa  cried,  ''stay;  I  coouuand  you^  3ir.  I  will  not  write!'*  but  ha  waa 
goQO-^it  was  lop  (afe,     . 

The  noise  of  horses  entering  tba  couTt^yaid,  attracted  ElWa  attention.  Two  officers 
were  below ;  one  of  them  a  man  evidently  of  high  rank»  who  throwing  the  bridle  to  bia 
companion,  entered  the  chateau,  and  demanded  to  be  ahewn  to  the  Counteaa.  It  waa 
Henri  Lenoir. 

On  entering  the  presence  of  hie  wife  after  eight  yeara  abeence,  it  waa  clear  by  his  emotion 
that  his  feelings  were  still  as  ardent  as  ever;  the  quick  fond  gaze  thst  he  turned  towaid 
Eliae,  told  her  how  fondly  he  still  loved  her.  The  Countess,  on  her  part,  waa  much 
embarrassed,  not  only  a^  the  preanoce  of  bar  hnsband,  but  a  rapid  glance  tokl  her  bow  mndi 
she  was  mistaken ;  she  had  imagined  to  see  the  rude  peasant  of  former  days,  with  his  mda 
yet  frank  manners — uncouth  and  embarrassed  in  his  actions;  but  the  per^m  befisre  her 
waa  widely  diflerent ;  it  waa  a  bold  dashing  soldier ;  bia  &ce  somewhat  amred  by  hare  and 
there  a  sapre  cut,  but  still  handsome  in  the  extreme :  bi>  manners  were  easy  and  elegant, 
whilst  the  rich  uniform,  decorated  with  the  crosses  he  had  worn  upon  the  battle-field,  shewed 
both  his  rank  and  hia  courage,  and  Eliae  felt  that  such  a  man  she  could  love  with  all  a 
woman's  adoration. 

*<  Yon  have  sent  for  me,  Coonteis,  and  I  am  present;  withooi  yonr  command,  I  ahenld 
not  have  forced  myself  upon  you  I" 

"  It  was  no  command,  Sir,''  said  Eliae,  hesitatingly ;  '<  it  was  a  request !" 

«  What  matters  a  word.  Countess ;  the  import  is  still  the  same,  ^1  it  what  yon  may  ;«— 
still  I  like  the  word  command  the  best — it  is  as  it  should  be !" 

Elise  was  evidently  ill  at  ease;  but  raising  her  eyes  to  Henri,  she  errlaimed  with 
considerable  hesitation,  '*  Have  I  not  the  right  to  complain  of  you ;  for  more  than  a  week 
you  have  been  near  the  chateau,  and  you  have  never  been  to  it — nor  to  meT' 

**  Msdame  the  chateau  ia  your  own.  I  do  not  exercise  the  right  of  master  here ;  nothing 
told  me  of  a  kind  welcome,  nor  that  you  even  remembered  me  by  name:  save  when  the 
unhappy  circumstances  of  our  union  recalled  to  you  the  chaina  that  bound  you  to  me  despite 
yourself." 

"  Nay,  you  are  deceived !  Time— circumstanoea  are  changed.  You  might  have  thought 
that  after  all  the  dangers  and  troubles  you  have  passed,  some  repose  was  necessary,  and 
you  might  have  felt  that  there  was  one  whom  your  presence  would  have  gladdened.*' 

•'  Have  you  entertained  such  feelings  for  me,  Elise  ?  or  are  you  but  mocking  the  poor 
Henri  Lenoir  t  Ah !  you  know  not  what  it  is  to  feel  as  I  have  done ; — to  look  around  a 
field  of  fearful  carnage  and  think,  when  the  kind  and  geotle  baad  of  woman  ministered  to 
the  last  wants  of  the  dying,  that  I  must  fall,  with  none  to  shed  a  tear  of  pity  over  me;  for 
even  in  death  there  is  a  sweet  consoling  spirit  in  woman's  love,  that  softens  many  a  bitter 
pang.  Tell  me,  Elise,  are  you  behaving  with  frankness  toward  mel"  and  he  seized  her 
hand  within  his  own. 

The  Countess  turned  her  head  away,  for  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

**  Henri,  you  have  wronged  me  in  your  thoughts;  but  you  know  not  what  a  woman  Ma, 
Often  have  I  been  on  the  point  of  writing  to  you,  and  yet  I  dared  not,  as  the  thought 
crossed  me  that  your  love  might  have  changed.  T  have  watched  you  in  year  courae ;  aeen 
with  proud  satisfaction  how  nobly  you  have  won  your  fame,  and  looked  forward  to  the  day 
that  would  bring  you  to  me  again !" 
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<*  Hcftten  blMi  jou,  EKiey  for  thoie  words  \^mj  own  dear  Elite ! — what  a  weight  htre 
yoo  removed  from  mj  heart  lathis  moment  repays  me  jears  of  anguish — to  think  that  you 
should  love  me^that  I  should  haye  earned  that  love  at  last,  for  which  I  would  have  gladly 
kid  down  KfeitMlfr 

**  But,  Henri,  theie  is  one  thing; — ^you  must  give  me  one— -only  one  proof  of  your 
afiection !" 

*'  Is  it  Elise  wouM  ask  a  proof  of  Henn  Lenoir — what  wish  of  yours  is  there  he  would 
notgratiffl" 

^  Henri,  you  love— as  I  do— your  eountry,  and  would  not  see  it  thus  under  the  iron 
rule  of  an  usurper.  France  wants  repose,  which  it  can  never  enjoy  under  Napoleon,  but 
only  when  tbo  legitimate  sovereign  regains  his  throne.  Henri!  in  the  army  you  are 
all-poweriul;  a  word  from  you  would  do  all  that  can  be  done.  Tou  will  obtain  the  favor  and 
gratitude  of  your  lawful  Sovereign,  and  with  it,  Henri !  my  love  I** 

The  color  at  once  flew  from  Henri's  counteoauce,  and  he  allowed  the  hand  of  Elise  to  fall 
by  her  side,  as  he  exclaimed,  with  much  feeling,  **  And  your  love  is  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  my  dishonor.    Oh !  fool — fool,  that  I  have  been." 

** Henri!"  exclaimed  Elise,  with  all  the  tenderness  she  could  throw  into  her  Toioe, 
«"  Henri !— listen  to  me !" 

**  Madame,  when  you  despised  and  hated  me,  France  threw  open  her  arms  toward  me.  I 
have  fought  for  her,  and  she  has  overwhelmed  me  with  her  gratitude ;  and  you  ask  me,  as 
the  price  of  your  love,  to  betray  her,  and  you  say  you  can  love  the  man  who,  covered  with 
disgrace  and  infamy,  accedes  to  your  proposals.    Madame,  I  refuse  you." 

**  Then  your  love  for  me  was  but  an  empty  speech ;  it  withdraws  before  a  slight  sacrifice ; 
a  &lse  principle  of  honor  is  worth  mote  to  you  than  my  happiness  and  your  own.  No- 
no  !  you  haye  never  lovrd  me !" 

"  Never  loved  you ! — I  have  loved  you  more  than  man  ever  loved  woman.  My  life — ail- 
that  man  could  lay  down — was  at  your  feet ;  but  my  honor  is  sacred — it  is  not  mine  to  give. 
Nay,  Elise,  give  me  your  loye ;  but  seek  not  to  cover  roe  with  infamy ! — Love  me  as  I  am, 
but  not  as  a  degraded  being— despised  by  all  the  world.  You  will  not !"  and  he  turned 
toward  the  door.    «*  Farewell !" 

"  Stay,  Henri,  listen  to  me  !*'  the  conflicting  feelings  which  agitatod  the  breast  of  the 
Countess,  making  her  speak  with  much  vehemence.    •*  Suy,  Henri !" 

**  One  word,  Elise,  and  I  am  yours  for  ever ;  but,  mark  me,  if  I  leave  the  chateau,  it  Is  fi»r 
ever ! — But  one  word." 

^  Henri,  agree  to  my  proposals  t" 

•*  Never  !^-fitfeweU! — and  may  heaven  for  ever  bless  you." 

The  Countess  enayed  to  answer,  but  Henri  had  lefl  the  cbataM»  and  the  noise  of  th« 
horses,  urged  to  their  fullest  speedy  rang  upon  her  ears. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  the  destinies  of  France  often  changed  by  the  mighty  events  of  its 
nighty  yet  restless  master ;  but  the  battle  of  Waterloo— the  proudest  page  of  English  history 
— was  the  downfall  of  the  Kevolution,  and  swept  away  at  one  blow  all  the  vestiges  of 
yeiirs  and  years  of  misrule  and  misguided  ambition.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  last  of  the 
eventful  days  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  the  French  armies  Were  evidently  dispirited 
and  defeated,  that  one  of  the  most  diftinguished  generals  was  seen  using  the  utmost 
exertions  to  rally  the  troops;  for  a  moment  he  had  succeeded,  for  he  was  one  to  whom  the 
soldiers  were  devotedly  attached ;  it  was,  however,  but  for  a  moment,  that  the  rally  took 
place ;  for,  suddenly  the  general  was  observed  to  drop  the  bridle  of  his  horse— his  head  fell 
back,  and  he  faintly  murmured  **  France — France^my  poor  lost  country  !"  It  was  Henri 
Lenoir ! 

l*he  night  bad  scarce  cast  its  shadows  around,  when  a  woman,  apparently  of  high  rank, 
was  seen  making  her  way  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  field  of  death ;  she  cast  her  glances 
around  her  on  every  side,  as  if  intently  seeking  some  object,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  her 
endeavors  seemed  in  vain ;  suddenly,  however,  she  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  threw  herself 
at  the  feet  of  a  dying  man.  -  Henri !— Henri !"  she  exclaimed,  with  the  most  intense 
anguish:  **You  will  not  repulse  me  now! — look  Henri! — it  is  your  own  Eliso— your 
forgotten  repulsed  wife — look  Henri !  see  me  at  your  feet  Oh !  say  that  you  forgive  ma ! — 
that  you  will  live  for  my  sake— that  the  past  shall  be  forgotten,  and  we  shall  be  happy  with 
each  other !" 

The  dying  man  raised  hb  eyes,  and  as  they  fell  upon  the  countenance  of  his  wifip,  a  beam 
of  pleasure  seemed  to  flash  serosa  them,  and  pressing  with  all  his  feeble  strength  her 
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Uml,  «SUi6,"  be  ez«WiRi#a»  "Eliit^-HMy  own  EliM^-nqr  wUe-^l  dA  fiKgive  yoq  with 

all  my  he«n---FraiiM  is  no  mor^— aod  my  Ust  and  foadeft  hope  is  fi)r  ny  own  Elisor* 

i^w »* 

His  head  fell  upon  bis  iboulder,  wbilst  a  sligbt  convulsive  shudder  passed  aorosi  bis  (nmrn* 

U  was  the  last    Henry  Lenoir  w«s  no  mof»! 

•  ••••• 

On  Um  right  of  the  ce^tetery  of  P^e  le  ChaifS,  a  very  short  distance  after  sotertof  the 
gates,  stands  a  simple  yet  remarkably  chaste  and  elegant  monument ;  it  bears  but  one  wonl 
elacsntly  carved  to  mark  it  as  the  last  resting-place  of  one,  who  nobly  served  his  coaBtry ; 
that  word  is  «  Henri,"  and  the  idle  visitors  to  this  melancholy,  yet  beautiful  spot,  may  even 
yet  observe,  at  fixed  periods,  a  lady  advancing  to  the  tomb,  reiKBwing,  with  her  own  haoda» 
the  flowers  scaUerad  around ;  uttering  at  tl^  same  time  a  brief,  but  ferv^it  prsyer  for  one 
lost  'ere  gained ;  who,  like  the  diamond,  dull  in  its  pristine  state,  bursts  forth  with  all  ite 
brilliancy,  when  the  rough  exterior  is  softened  down. 

Osto^.  1830.  L.  w.  p. 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A  LADY  ON  HER  WEDDING  DAY, 


WITH  X    B0T7<(VBT  OT   WAX  YLOWXRS. 


It  is  the  day,  th*  evee«fbl  dsy, 

On  which  we  hail  the  bride; 
To-day  thy  lot  in  life  is  cast, 

Whatever  may  betide. 
Yet  e'er  the  bridal  pledge  is  given, 

And  eV  the  vow  i«  spoken, 
Keceive,  dear  Ann,  from  friendship's  hand, 

Aflection*s  truest  tol^n. 
We  give  thee  flowers — gay  blooming  flowers, 

O !  brighter,  lovelier  far. 
More  fair  in  form — ^more  rich  in  hue 

Than  Eastern  jewels  are. 


The  emblems  of  the  heart  we  bring 

Which  most  resemble  thoe : 
The  silver-crested  daisy, 

In  its  meek  simplicity  ; 
The  lilac  in  its  modesty. 

And  the  cammelia  white, 
Itesemblance  of  a  purity, 

As  spotless  as  't  is  bright. 
The  snow-drop  chaste,  the  primrose  mild, 

The  humbls  violet. 
Are  thine — but  other  flowers  we  seek 

To  form  our  posey  yet 


Be  thine  the  glowing  rose  of  love 

If  or  thorns  its  stem  annoy  ; 
Be  thine  the  dafibdil  uf  hope. 

The  woodbine  flower  of  joy ; 
Be  thine  the  dahlia  in  its  prx^e. 

The  pride  of  conscious  Wurth ; 
Be  thine  the  jasmine  of  content, 

The  crocus  buds  of  mirth ; 
The  azure  bell  of  constancy. 

With  love  and  hope  we  meet ; 
The  orange-scented  bridal  flower, 

Shall  make  the  gift  complete. 


Accept  our  ^^ishes  for  thy  blis«, 

On  this  thy  bridal  mom. 
And  be  thy  path  with  roses  strewed. 

Like  those  without  a  thorn, 
The  olferiDgs  of  the  early  spring. 

With  summer's  here  combined. 
Denote  esch  varied  charm  and  grace. 

That  centres  in  thy  mind. 
Unfading  as  the  flowers  we  give. 

The  love  we  bear  to  thee ; 
Unfading  as  the  flowers  we  give, 

Msy  all  thy  pleasures  be.  M. 
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BT  joBir  9.  sv  »OLLi:,  tsa* 


SufCMted  by  a  ruH  to  tin  beaib  aafer  Cap*  Mar  Court  lio«»a. 


Thou  dark,  mytterioiis,  agitated  sea! 

At  length  I  stand 
Upon  thy  surf-beat  shore,  thy  pebbly  strand: 
How  have  I  panted  thus  to  look  on  thee! 
How  have  I  longed  to  hear  thy  thrilling  voice! 
To  float  upon  thy  bosom!  and  to  gaze 
Upon  the  diamond  stars,  whose  myriad  blaze 
Lights  up  thy  bending  skies  1 


How  have  I  loved  thee,  proud  one!  though,  'till  now. 
Thy  glories  were  to  me  as  things  unknown, 
Save,  as  the  breath  of  fame  their  picture  drew; — 
Yet.  like  some  timid  maiden,  whose  fair  brow 
And  melancholy  cheek,  hath  flushed  for  one 
She  ne*er  had  looked  upon, 
(A  fond,  praise-kindled,  homage,  deep,  as  true,) 
So,  have  I  loved  thee,  thou  majestic  main! 
And  even  in  sleep's  wild,  fancy-stirring,  reign, 

When,  like  a  cloud, 
Despotic  Night  her  loneliness  hath  flung 
O'er  the  hushed  city's  mammon- worshipped  crowd, 
Making  the  desolate  streets  look  dim  and  long — 

Even  then,  to  thee,  my  thoughts  have  fondly  clung! 
Oh!  I  have  dreamed 
Of  boisterous  tempests;   of  inundant  waves, 
Heaving  like  mountains  upward,  till  they  seemed 
To  kiss  the  very  heavens;  of  coral  caves. 
That  with  a  million  sparkling  treasures  teemed ; 
Of  gold,  that  gleamed 
From  out  thine  hidden  depths  and  secret  cells, 
Lil^e  to  another  sunlight—such  as  laves 
The  hilMope  with  its  glory;   glittering  shells. 
Invaluable  gems,  and  precious  stones. 
Strewed  among  dead  men's  bones; 
And  hideous  skulls,  that  from  their  pearly  graves 

Glistened  exuKingly,  as  if  with  joy. 
That  they  'mid  sw^  magnificence  might  Ue! 


But  these  were  dreams — vum  (ireams  of  idle  hours; 

Such  dreams  as  fairy-f«>oted  Fancy  brings 
Ere  Time  hath  crushed  Hope's  laughter-featured  flowers, 
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Or  C«T«  hath  clipped  her  frolio-loring  wings; 

Such  dreamt  as  pamt  life  of  the  roee*s  hue; 
A  thing  of  smiles,  and  mirth,  and  beaming  eyes. 
That  seem  all  toiderness,  all  tmth.—as  though 
Tiiey  mecked  net  the  fond  heart  with  fantasies. 

Aye,  these  were  dreams — no  waking  thoughts — but  now. 
Thy  magnitude— thy  grandeur — meet  mine  eye! 

I  feel  thy  free  winds  stealing  o'er  my  brow! 
Thy  wild,  and  white-wing*d,  sea-birds,  sweep  me  by ! 
Now,  I  can  lend  thy  surf  a  listening  ear. 
With  its  deep-thundering,  hollow-sounding,  roar, 
As  of  an  hundred  cataracts  tumbling  near; 
Now  I  can  tread  thy  tempestpbeaten  shore, 
With  thick-leaved  cedars  fringed,  and  shiTcring  pines; 

And  thy  beach,  strewed  with  many  a  wreck  of  yore ; 
Or,  I  can  climb  thy  sand-hills  slippery  height, 

And,  where  the  fiiin(  borixon  thee  entwines 
As  with  a  circling  belt  of  living  light, 
Count  the  dim  siiils  that  flatter  into  sight! 


Before  me,  as  if  spanned 
By  some  huge,  slumbering,  serpent's  heaving  length, 
Thy  listless  waters  stretch;  or,  murmuring  stand, 

And  for  a  moment  lingering  ere  they  meet. 

Gather  together  their  assembled  strength. 
And  roll  in  headlong  breakers  at  my  feet. 

Anon  they  swell  again,  and  like  a  band 
Of  warrior-brothers,  in  thick  phalanx  JMned, 
Thy  billows  toss  their  plumed  heads  to  the  wind; 
Lifting  with  strength  gigantic  to  the  sky 

The  tall  ship,  quivering  as  they  hony  by. 


Oh!  it  b  pleasant  thus  to  look  on  thee. 
Thou  mightiest  of  earth's  mysteries!  of  whom 
What  wondrous  things  are  spoken!  yet,  to  me 
Thou  art  not  half  so  terrible,  as  some 
Have  represented  thee.     But,  I  have  known 
Thee  only  in  thy  kindliest-tempered  mood; 
Thy  gentlest,  mildest,  moments;  when  the  sun 
With  his  bright  laugh  lit  up  thy  solitude. 
And  thou  could*8t  not  (if  thou  had'st  tried  to,)  frowiL 
I  know  not  what  thou  ma/st  be  when  the  night 
Hath  folded  thee  in  darkness;  whei;i  the  storm 
Hath  stooped  to  bellow  o'er  thee,  in  its  flight. 
Its  tones  of  threat,  and  tumult,  and  alarm. 
Thou  roay'st  be  terrible  then — though  not  so  know — 
Yet  I  should  love  the  spirit-stirring  sight! 
Since  in  thy  fearful  puissance  I  might  see 
An  emblem  of  the  Deity ! 
And  through  thee,  bow 
To  that  Omnipotent  Power,  that  with  a  nod, 
Into  sublime  existence  bade  thee  start; 
And  thuB«  my  heart, 
Might  *<]ook  through  nature,  op  to  natuvifi  God!" 
misddphia.  Normbw  Utfa.  1S». 
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AN    ESSAY. 


Talbhts  Are  piecioQt  gifts;  bat  it  is  seldom  that  thej  mte  posMssed  ia  a  superior 
dogree,  and  still  more  seldom  that  their  ase  is  ennobled  by  being  consecrated  to  virtne. 
Among  MO  i^any  great  geniuses  who  haye  succesefuUy  cultitated  the  arts  and  sciences,  there 
are  too  many  who  disgrace  themselves  by  a  contempt  of  decency  and  manners.  To  what^ 
caiAe  is  this  misfortune  to  be  ascribed  t  Is  it  that  Nature,  too  penurious  of  her  blessings, 
enriches  the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  heart  1  Is  it  that  Fortune,  jealous  of  a  glory  in 
which  she  has  no  part,  delights  in  humbling  great  men  by  the  altsurdities  and  errors  into 
which  she  suflfeis  them  to  dUI  Chance,  which  has  destiy>yed  so  many  admirable 
productioiis  of  antiquity,  has  preserved  works,  the  lose  of  which  would  have  been  less  worthy 
of  our  regret,  and  whose  very  perliMtion  oould  never  indemnify  society  for  the  pernicious 
efleets  they  aie  calculated  to  produce. 

U  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  history,  we  aball  see  talents  honored  as  long  as  they 
reepeeted  maMMn,  aad  contemned  and  ^laded  when  they  violated  their  parity.  Where 
facto  decide,  speculations  are  useless,  and  reasomng  aQperfluous.  Hence  we  may  infer  the 
following  truth,  so  honorable  to  manners— That  they  are  the  true  source  of  the  glory  of 

It  is  not  a  blmd  instinct,  but  an  enlightened  disoemment,  thai  has  inspired  mankind  with 
a  raepeot  and  admiration  for  talents,  vriiich  have  alwigrs  bi|«n  boDored  in  proportien  to  the 
utilily  derived  from  them ;  the  most  necessary  had  the  first  preference ;  but  it  was  never 
aoppesed  that«'any  thing  injarioufl  to  manners  could  ba  truly  advantageous  to  society.  To 
whom  did  men  first  raise  altars  and  pay  divine  homage  1  To  thoee  ftom  whom  they  derived 
benefits.  Skillbl  artifi«ers,  who  discovered  the  means  of  abridging  our  labors,  of  insuring  their 
eocceim,  of  providing  fot  the  wanto  of  hnmanily ;  profound  speculators,  who  brought  to  light 
the  riches  of  Nature,  and  the  remedies  she  had  proTided  for  eur  evils;  legislators,  whose 
wisdom  assembled  mankind,  formed  empires,  strengthened  the  bonds  of  society;  theise  were 
the  flrat  to  whom  Antiqaity,  as  yel  in  a  state  of  rudeness,  ofiesed  ito  incenee.  The  excess  of 
Ite  gratilude  proves  the  strength  of  the  motives  that  inspired  it. 

UpadoaUy  the  fine  arte  were  honored  in  proportion  as  their  utility  was  feh*  Eloquence, 
presiding  in  pnhlio  deliberations,  enlightening  the  dtixen  respecting  his  true  interest,  alluring 
to  YiMne  by  the  force  of  reason  and  the  charm  of  style;  Poetry,  celebrating  the  exploito  of 
heroes,  and  the  folicitiea  of  a  rirtnons  lifo ;  Painting  and  Sculpture,  occupied  in  pveeerving 
the  isMge  of  great  men,  and  perpetuating  by  august  monumento  Ibe  rememembrance  of  their 
irirtues,  atftra(Aed  hemage»  Thus  Mercury  and  Mioenra,  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  were  placed 
in  the  temples,  by  the  ^de  of  Vulcan  and  Ceres,  ^sculapins  and  Bacchus. 

If  talents  were  from  their  infancy  raiaed  to  the  highest  honors,  it  was  beoause  they  bad 
all  the  innocence  of  the  fiiat  agew  The  art  of  ^iMratory  was  not  so  degraded  as  to  contemn 
the  laws,  and  harangue  in  fover  of  infsmy ;  the  Muses,  as  yet  virguM,  had  not  polioted 
their  lips  by  lascivious  songs ;  and  the  pracil^  still  ehaste,  had  not  dared  to  trace  pb|ect« 
calculaled  to  abash  the  eye  of  flmdoaty.  So  a  young  maide^  is  the  more  lovely  from  the . 
blush  that  spraads  over  her  coumgnanee,  and  createe  respect  by  the  simpKcity  of  her 
demeanor  and  the  diffidence  of  her  looik.  > 

In  course  of  time,  when  luxury  intriiJj^il  itself  and  infected  the  taste  of  nations,  the 
parity  of  the  primitive  manners  were  corropteda^and  the  fine  arto  escaped  not  the  common 
oonlagion.  To  gmtMy  a  people  already  depraTcd,  they  were  obliged  to  resemble  them ;  but 
the  weaknees  did  not  go  unpunished,  and  was  the  tot^canse  of  the  decline  of  thtatts,   Thf. 
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simple  and  majestic  beauty  of  Daiure  was  succeeded  by  the  false  and  afiected  •mbdliahnrBla 
of  vice ;  taste,  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  the  passions,  became,  like  them,  capriciooa  and 
absurd  :  thus  talents  fell  from  their  glory,  when  they  ceased  to  have  a  respect  for  manners. 

Philosophy,  which  ought  to  ha^e  remedied  the  disorder,  experienced  a  similar  fiite.  A» 
long  as  she  was  usefully  employed  in  obsenring  nature,  and  deliyering  lessons  of  simple 
and  pure  morality,  philosophers,  dignified  with  the  yenerable  title  of  sages,  were  respected 
as  the  masters  and  legislators  of  the  human  race.  But  when,  abandoned  to  the  «anta  of 
systems,  she  was  occupied  merely  in  Tain  speculations;  when,  dirided  into  as  many  seetB 
as  there  were  schools,  she  was  degraded  to  the  frrfolous  office  of  discussing  and  sotTiny 
problematical  opiuions;  when,  become  useless  to  manners,  she  was  a  stranger  to  the 
happhiess  Of  mankind ;  Teneration  gave  place  to  contempt,  and  the  ddious  title  of  sophtstOy 
applied  to  sectaries,  was  an  authentic  testimony  of  the  debasement  into  which  they  were 
sunk.  It  is  not  by  licentious  productions  that  the  great  artists  of  Greece  merited  their 
splendid  Uurcls.  In  the  famous  assemblies  where  their  chef-d'-oravres  of  art  were  sub- 
mitted to  tho  inspection  of  an  inquisitive  and  enlightened  people,  the  palm  was  ncTer 
awarded  to  him  who  trampled  under  foot  tho  laws  of  decorum.  Thb  daring  attempt 
was  not  suffered  till  the  Greeks,  satiated  with  the  true  beautiful,  aought  bj  the  unnatuiml 
sea^nings  of  Vice  to  give  a  new  edge  to  a  taste  blunted  by  profusion.  Then,  Ibrgetfbl 
of  the  dignity  elf  th«(r  talents,  arlisls  blushed  not  to  eaerifiee  to  iMeresi,  IiInws  whicb  had 
before  been  solely  eonseerated  to  glory ;  then,  subjugated  by  the  depraved  iacSnetioiia  ef 
individuals,  they  ceased  to  be  guided  by  the  ftre  of  genius,  and  departed  ttom  peiiection 
in  proportion  as  they  departed  from  purity  of  manners. 

When  did  Roman  eioquenee  rise  to  the  highest  f^plender?  When  the  orator,  humitai^ 
with  zeal  for  the  republio,  ascended  the  rostrum  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  ef  Ms  dtisens  the 
antique  viitues  of  thed  fathers^to  reeMm  the  violated  rights  of  allied  or  subjugated 
nations-^o  imprecate  the  rigor  of  the  laws  on  the  peculations  and  enormities  of  Quastora 
and  Proconsuls.  But  vrhen  eloquence,  become  captive  with  Deis,  thought  no  lenger  but 
how  to  please  depraved  and  Uoentioiie  masters,  it  was  necessary  to  address  the  fcacy, 
because  virtue  alone  can  speak  to  the  heart  $  it  was  neeessaiy  to  aubeHlnta  -MMurt 
Aoiights  1^  pathetic  semfmvMs,  and  the  vein  f«mp  of  words,  for  the  stiengtfi  of  reason  and 
argument.  Thus  ekiqQeiioe,  born  ta  sway  the  seeptre,  was  ledncsd  te  a  cringteg  siftvey  wmi 
enteloped  in  the  min  of  liberty  and  mannera. 

Is  it  liy  libertfoe  pvoduotiens  that  the  greatest  peela  hate  mertted  a  canapieuei*  sMtion 
on  Parnassus,  and  united  in  their  favor  the  esteem  of  all  ages  and  all  national  8liowy 
we  hive  Wse  athnfaed  the  prince  of  the  Lyric  Lathis,  if  he  had  hlotied  from  hie  wotts 
every  wanton  sa%,  and  tf  Ms  Muse,  more  chaste,  had  better  ebeeiyed  the  lewv  ofdeecnw  ? 
Does  our -regard  ^r  thitf  virtue  leisen  our  enthusiasm  ler  Virgil^lhat  hippy  poet,  Wbo 
knew  how  to  unite  the  graces  of  the  imagination  with  the  otatioit  purtty  of  mannera^  to 
please  without  corrupting  us,  and  to  employ  advantageo«sly  the  early  labor*  of  yooih,  md 
the  leisure  of  mature  agef  If  he  has  had  few  imitators,  it  is  because  be  left  bo  bek*  of 
his  genius.  A  poet  who  la  incapable  of  attracting  us  by  the  beauty  of  hta  Images  and  tbe 
sublimity  of  his  ideas,  seeks  to  inlerrst  us  by  irritatmg  the  passions.  This  unworthy  artifice 
is  the  ordiniry  resource  of  mediocrity  of  talent. 

By  what  fatality  has  an  art  destined  to  instruot  by  amusing  us,  been  as  yet  unabfe  t« 
conquer  the  repugnance  of  virtuous  minds,  or  Wash  out  the  staina  which  it  wcfllired 
almost  at  ks  birth  1  Because  the  Drama  has  never  yet  been  made  to  respect  manmii^ 
Virtue  stilt  groans  at  the  outrage  she  received  on  the  Attic  stage,  when  Socrates  wna 
eiposed  to  the  iilsults  of  comic  eflVontery,  and  wisdom  itself  made  a  puhlic  laughing  Oatk. 
Apologista  of  the  theatre,  eblUerat^  if  you  can,  this  historical  fsett  Had  thia  tnlem 
enjey^  in  the  capital  of  the  world  a  general  esteem,  shottd  we  aee  the  Bdnmi  evntMr 
cveri^  himself  to  dispel  the  prejudices  which  were  excited  against  Reaeiiis,  en  aecoust  ef 
his  profession!  Would  there  have  been  any  neoeasity  to  distlngulah  se  aecumteiy 
between  the  chavaelef  of  the  man  and  the  fault  of  his  art  t-^between  the  cttiien  and  the 
actor?  Let  Thalia  dictate  only  learns  oT^wieJom-^let  her  charadew  bo  never  traoad  by 
the  pencil  of  naKgnHy-*>jet  her  disciples,  both  in  their  pihlie  and  private  capacity  he  mie 
and  the  same  personfgea,  be  virtuous  citizens-— tbe  contradieffta  would  aoon  ceaae;— 
there  would  no  longer  be  a  dissenting  voice  aa  to  the  rank  4tti  art  ought  to  bold  in  aoeisty  ■ 
an  art  that  baa  bidMto  hmtt  tiaefat  ki  spaeutatltm^flM  pernicioui  in  praeiice  ;«-rf««^a 
applauded  by  taste,  becauae  it  is  |>leasing ;  and  oamfMhy  reason,  hecauae  it  is  lleentf 

In  vain  have  niortfflei  sptwelaters,  struck  #9lfc   the  late  eommon  te  manMv 
Ulefits,  accasod  the  latter  of  having  o«tr#upted  the  former,  of  having  enervated  the  i 
of  the  people,  and  aooeferated  Ale  fati  of^Aipirea.     Like  ungral^el  children,  thejr  titt^ 
tbebojom  that  gave  tbcMneurishmenv  They  aeeuae  the  fae  arta  of  »  aitoibHwa  <r  wbicb 
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thej  have  been  mot  at  all  tb«  caoae,  at  moat  only  Um  inatrament,  and  always  the  victim. 
Luxury  and  the  ptusi»n9 — these  are  the  true  source  of  the  arils  of  humanityt  which 
oocasion  at  Qtioa  coirupUon  of  ioaiiner%  and  decay  of  talents.  Let  us  guard  ourselves 
from  this  fiital  poison,  and  wa  shall  preserve  to  talents  all  their  glory,  and  to  manners  all 
their  innocence. 

Rome,  intent  only  on  conquests,  and  aspiring  to  be  mistress  of  the  world,  trembled  for 
her  raanners  when  she  saw  the  arts  and  sciences  introduced  iuto  her  bosom.  Absurd 
terror!  This  was  not  the  enemy  she  had  reason  to  fear.  While  she  knew  how  to 
maintain  the  severity  of  her  discipline,  the  exertions  of  the  mind  tended  only  to  temper  the 
ferocity  of  her  warriors.  But  when,  corrupted  by  Asiatic  luxury,  she  forgot  her  own  laws, 
the  arts  no  longer  served  to  disguise  her  vices  under  the  mask  of  refinement,  and  to  render 
the  examplea  more  contagious.  Alarmed  at  the  dirorder,  she  banished  to  na  purpose  her 
rhetoricians  and  philosophers;  it  was  avarice  and  voluptuousness  which  she  ought  to 
have  proacribed.  By  this  salutary  decree,  virtue,  reconciled  to  talents,  would  have  derived 
advantage  from  their  succor,  and  would  have  added  to  her  native  powers  this  new  charm  for 
gaining  the  hearts  of  men. 

ijparta  had  long  before,  to  preserve  her  virtue,  thought  herself  obliged  to  shut  her  gates 
against  those  very  arte  which  had  rendered  Greece  so  famous;  but  the  proscription  fell 
only  on  the  abusa  of  talents.  Sparta  listened  to  the  aoonds  of  the  lyre  as  long  as  they  were 
ealcttlated  to  appease  the  character  of  her  citizens  without  enervating  their  courage — she 
banished  the  musicians  and  poets  only  when  their  efieminate  songs  became  dangerous  to 
manners.    Whst  a  lesifon  for  talrnts,  had  they  known  how  to  have  profited  by  it ! 

It  is  in  this  respectable  school  that  those  ahould  seek  instruction  who  would  have  us 
regard  the  passions  as  the  only  principle  of  the  excellent  and  sublime  in  arts,  and  thtf 
constraint  in  which  manners  are  held  as  a  galling  yoke  that  suppresses  the  grandeur  and 
energy  of  nature — a  paradox  worthy  the  disciples  of  Diogenes.  Vice  is  always  low  and 
creeping — Virtue  alone  can  inspire  noble  ideas.  The  passions,  freed  from  the  yoke  of 
manners,  are  savage  beasts,  and  can  produce  monsters  only.  Their  momentary  force  is 
like  that  of  a  fever  or  delirium,  that  announces  an  approaching  weakness.  If  in  the  excels 
of  their  fury  the  mind  should  still  be  capable  of  reaching  to  the  grand  and  sublicae,  the 
depraved  Indinatioiu  of  the  author  will  be  atrongly  impressed  on  his  works,  and  this 
impression  is  sufficient  to  excite  the  contempt  of  every  rational  biipg. 

The  perfection  of  the  arts  doubtleas  consists  in  their  imitating  nature;  and  nature 
teaches  us  to  throw  a  veil  over  every  thing  that  is  of&nsive  to  modesty.  There  is  no  nation, 
however  savage  and  barbarous,  that  has  not  received  this  Iofsoo.  If  every  celebrated  artist 
bad  fiuthfuUy  observed  this  law,  many  prodoetions  which  fear  has  sacrificed  to  the  safety 
of  manaexs,  would  atiU  exist  Such  aa  have  escaped  this  wise  precaution,  purified  Jrom 
the  bleta  that  defile  them,  would  deserve  to  be  universally  known,  and,  instead  of  the 
prolane  homage  which  is  paid  to  them  in  secret  by  a  lew  libertine  hearts,  thiey  would  receive 
the  public  applause  of  all  virtuous  minds.  I  appeal  to  Licentiousness  itael(— Which  is  the 
moat  flattering,  the  suflrage  ef  vice,  or  that  of  virtual 

But  if  an  entire  age  were  so  perverse  aa  to  lavish  praises  on  iniamous  productions, 
posterity,  aahamed  of  the.  dishonor,  condemned  equally  the  talent  and  its  admirers.  No — . 
taste  for  vice  was  never  constant, — can  never  be  mora  than  a  temporary  intoxication. 
Sooner  or  later  virtue  will  regain  the  ascendancy  over  fashion  and  prelndioe,  and  its 
empire  become  even  the  atronger  from  the  persevering  assaults  of  error  and  the  passions. 

The  more  a  man  is  endowed  with  saperiority  of  talents,  the  more  it  imports  him  to 
venerate  mannera.  Plaoed  as  on  an  eminence,  he  cannot  be  virtuoua  without  eclat,  nor 
viciooa  without  ignominy ;  his  labora,  however  brilliant  they  may  be,  will  be  ever  the  most 
ioierior  source  of  his  reputation.  The  gifts  of  the  miud  may  gain  a  transient  applause, 
but  the  qualities  of  the  heart  interest  our  feelings  and  excite  a  durable  respect  Talenta  can 
never  enjoy  so  pure  a  lustre  as  when  they  turn  to  their  advantage  the  veneration  we  have 
ibr  virtue.  They  are  aurrounded  with  redLS  that  all  bear  marks  of  shipwreck— manners  is 
the  only  pilot  that  can  aave  them  firom  the  danger. 

We  ahould  doubtlesa  regard  as  contrary  to  manners,  not  only  the  greater  vices 
condemned  by  the  lawa,  but  also  all  those  weakneases  which  the  most  rigid  virtue 
disavows.  The  glory  of  talent»0roukl  be  imperfeat,  if  they  were  not  attentive  to  preserve 
themselves  from  both.  A  fault  that  wouU  scarcely  be  perceived  in  a  common  picture,  wouU 
disfigure  the  whole  work  of  a  master,  whqre  every  thing  should  be  finished.  The  littlenesses 
of  vanity,  the  paltriness  of  interest,  the  si^ngs  of  jealou8y«  the  bitterness  of  malignity,  are 
lees  pardonable  in  a  great  man  than  in  a  man  sSC  moderate  abilitiea,  and  era  sufikient  to  render 
his  reputation  equivocaL    Modesty,  generositj^  rectitude,  gentleness,  all  the  virtues  that 
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oh«rtcterue  as  amiable  aotil,  give  to  talents  a  new  hiatte;— with  then,  thej  efaatm  na;— 
withottt  them,  they  only  dasle  at. 

A  aaperior  geniiia  cannot  well  be  ignorant  of  hia  merit  A  taate  for  the  beantifylt 
which  strongly  impreaaea  him  whereter  he  Unda  it,  matt  equally  atrflLO  him  in  hia  own 
works  aa  in  (he  producUona  of  another;  but  if  a  cautiona  dislrnst  of  himself  do  not  reelrain 
the  impulse  of  Tanity,  it  ia  to  be  feared  that  the  most  perapicadona  mind  wonld  aoon  be  the 
dope  of  its  illoaions. 

Self-flattery  is  ao  natural— the  arch  imposter  Pride,  can  aasome  so  many  diagntses — Praise 
deludea  the  heart  into  ao  aweet  an  inebriationi  that  the  stoutest  virtue  is  in  danger  of  fiilfing. 
How  then«  without  the  auccor  of  ao  necessary  a  guide,  can  talent,  when  it  runa  fiedy,  avokl 
tho  precipices  that  lie  concealed  in  its  way  1 

To  anstain  a  continual  struggle  between  gloiy  and  moderation — between  the  desire,  so 
natural,  of  occupying  (he  first  place,  and  the  fear  of  mortifying  a  rival — between  frankneas, 
desirous  of  doing  itself  justice,  and  modesty,  which  waits  for  its  reward  from  the  public, 
is  a  difficult  task ;  and  the  heart  accustomed  to  aubdue  itself,  will  ever  hSL  The  many 
exampka  of  the  fall  of  others  in  similar  cases,  will  only  serve  to  hasten  the  present,  by 
making  it  appear  more  eicurable. 

We  read  with  transport  the  productions  of  (he  first  mind  that  Rome  gave  birdi  (o :  we 
admire  the  fertility  of  hia  geniua,  the  force  of  bis  eloquence,  the  rectitude  of  his  character 
— but  we  are  disguated  with  his  vanity,  A  sublime  orator,  a  profound  philoaopber,  an 
enlightened  politiciaii,  an  amiable  citizen — all  talents  seemed  to  unite  in  him.  And  why 
pant  afler  praises  ?  Applauded  at  the  Bar,  respected  in  the  Senate,  listened  to  in  the  Acadeiny, 
arrived  by  his  merit  at  the  pinnacle  of  honors,  successful  in  his  exertions  for  the  republie, — 
what  had  he  to  fear  for  his  reputation?  Must  he  fall  into  the  same  weakness  with 
which  he  upbraided  his  master  Demosthenes  ?  thus  tarnish  his  own  censure,  and  give  the 
lie  to  maxima  which  be  delivered  with  so  much  emphaais  on  the  contempt  of  vain- glory  1 

Dot  it  is  vain  to  afiect  the  exterior  of  modesty,  if  it  be  not  rooted  to  the  heart.  Nature 
will  pierce  through  the  dirguise  in  which  pride  the  most  subtle  can  envelope  Itaelf.  The 
first  wound  that  is  given  to  vanity  will  cause  the  made  to  fall  off,  and  leave  to  the 
wearer  the  double  shame  of  a  real  vice,  and  of  having  badly  supported  his  assumed  diaracter. 

If  a  noble  passion,  when  carried  to  excess,  is  capable  of  degrading  talents,  with  whst 
opprobrium  will  they  not  be  loaded  when  they  are  aubservient  to  a  base  and  aervile 
inclination— that  of  aordid  ioteiestl  How  can  men  capable  of  excelling  in  the  arts  ao  fiur 
overlook  their  own  merit,  combine  together  elevated  ideas  and  unwoithy  aentimenfs,  a 
sublime  genius  and  a  mercenary  soul!  To  sacrifice  to  Fortune  advantages  which  are  beyood 
her  power  to  bestow,  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  price  of  them ;  and  aince  she  is  so  unjust 
as  fraquently  to  leave  talents  in  obscurity,  can  they  better  avenge  themaelvea  than  by 
despising  her  favors  1  The  more  a  man  has  received  from  nature,  the  more  b  he  inddiled  to 
society— the  highest  honors  are  the  reward  of  his  aervicea — but  he  seems  to  dbdatm  these 
when  he  seeks  another  recompense. 

The  sincere  love  of  virtue  and  humanity  ta  alone  capable  of  raising  the  soul  to  a 
generous  disinterestedness — it  leada  us  to  regard  talents  as  a  common  property,  of  whidi  oor 
fellow  creaturea  are  entitled  to  the  uae.  Self-love,  which  confines  them  to  the  iodtvidoal 
possessor,  is  an  unfiuthful  guardian,  and  disposes,  as  master,  of  what  it  is  only  the 
distributor.  To  consecrate  &em  to  the  public,  is  to  insure  their  fruits  forever;  and  if  the 
public  should  be  capable  of  a  failure  of  gratitude,  if  posterity  should  refuse  to  diadiarge  the 
debt,  a  virtuoua  heart  will  always  find  in  its  own  testimony  a  reward  of  which  notlung  can 
deprive  it. 

The  same  prindple  should  baniah  jealouay  from  men  of  talents  who  excd  in  the  same 
art ;  the  more  numeroua  they  are,  the  more  multiplied  will  be  the  public  reaourcea ;  and  an 
abundance  here  can  only  be  mortifying  to  contracted  souls.  To  decry  the  works  of 
honorable  and  worthy  competitors,  to  defeat  their  success  by  underhand  praeticee,  and  to 
decorate  ouradves  in  their  apoils  without  acknowledging  the  borrowed  honor,  ia  a  proceeding 
that  common  probity  oondemna,  and  of  which  ihame  is  the  recompenre.  How  many 
talenta  has  this  monster  Bnvy  stifled  in  the  cradle,  by  cruahing  their  first  eflbrta,  or 
withholding  from  them  the  necessary  encouragement ! 

What  fury  guided  the  baae  hand  that  dared  exerdse  itt'rage  on  the  immortal  painriaga 
of  Le  Sueur  t  Would  it  were  possible  to  efiace  the  veatiges  of  an  attempt  so  dishonorable 
to  the  arts,  and  to  reatore  these  admirable  p^rmancea  to  tbdr  original  aplendor! 
Superiority  of  talent  will  never  degrade  itself  IjpEuch  a  proceeding:  consdous  of  its  own 
excellence,  it  can  aee  that  of  othera  withoul-tnqoietude ;— the  merit  of  its  rivala,  frr  from 
giving  it  umbrage,  asMna  but  the  more  catoulated  to  aid  its  success.  The  justice  which  it 
exercises  toward  them,  ia  repaid  withtHTiury,— the  glory  which  it  conseota  to  share  with 
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them,  deoonilM  uodinded  ito  own  brow.  AppeUat  wm  too  grett  to  bo  jealoot;  it  was  lie 
who  diecovered  the  merit  of  the  excellent  paintinge  of  Protogenee;  and  if  the  infant  muae  of 
Horaee  was  receiTed  at  the  court  of  Angnatos,  to  Virgil  waa  the  obligation  doe. 

This  mean  paaaion  has  nothing  in  common  with  emulation,  which  is  so  necessary  to 
talents :  jealoosy  is  their  poison,  emulation  is  their  aliment,  and  is  eqaallj  giorioas  in  those 
whom  it  animates,  and  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it.  Fn  all  cases,  the  reputation  of  the 
master  increases  in  proportbn  to  the  progress  of  his  disciples,  who,  unless  they  aspire  to 
surpass  their  model,  will  never  arrive  even  to  an  equality  with  it.  Happy  the  age  in  which 
this  noble  ardor  shall  leign,  when  great  men  ahall  be  rirals  without  ceasing  to  be  friends 
—shall  labor  to  exeel,  and  not  to  supplant  one  another,  and  shall  pursue  no  other  path  to 
glory  than  that  of  virtue !  In  a  contest  so  honorable,  the  advantage  would  almoat  be  equal 
to  the  conquered  and  the  conqueror— the  one  would  reoehre  the  pahn  without  pride,  the  other 
would  confer  it  without  envy — all  would  esteem  and  respect  one  another — and  by  praiaes,  in 
which  flattery  would  have  no  shaie^  it  would  fix  the  judgment  of  their  contemporaries  and 
that  of  posterity. 

If  tbu  spirit  of  moderation  and  urbanity  had  always  presided  in  the  disputes  of  the 
learned,  their  studiea  would  have  been  more  uaeful,  and  their  reputation  more  brilliant  But 
to  kindle  in  the  peaceful  kingdom  of  lettera  all  the  rage  of  civil  war— to  make  the  Muses 
speak  a  language  which  the  laws  of  education  condemn,— to  gratify  public  malignity  by  a 
spectacle  that  makea  virtuous  men  shudder,  with  whatever  tpecious  pretexts  it  may  justify 
itself  the  proceeding  is  unpardonable.  Criticism  is  doubtless  necessary— but  if  polished 
mannera  do  not  aoflsn  its  exacerbation,  far  from  conducting  to  truth,  it  vrill  aerve  only  to 
multiply  pTMudicea— far  from  purifying  the  taste,  it  will  tend  to  deprave  it— and  instead  of 
rendering  talents  eonspieuous,  it  will  dishonor  them.  C.  B.  B. 
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O,  WBO  would  sit  in  the  moonlight  pale, 

Mock'd  by  the  hooting  owl  1 
O,  who  would  sit  in  the  silent  vale  1 

— ^There,  let  the  winds  go  howL 
Our  parlor  floor,  our  parlor  floor, 
Is  better  than  mountain,  moss,  and  moor. 


This  lamp  ahall  be  our  orb  of  night, 

And  large  our  ahadows  &H 
On  the  floweiy  beds  all  green  and  bright, 

That  paint  our  parior  wall; 
And  silken  locks,  and  laughing  eyea. 
Shine  brighter  than  stars  in  bluest  skies. 


O,  the  nightingale^s  is  but  a  silly  choice, 

To  trill  to  the  avening  star, 
A  listener  cold— and  sweeter  the  voice     ^ 


That  sings  to  the  light  guitar. 
For  moanlight  glades,  and  brawling  brooks, 
We  will  have  music  and  sunny  looks. 


O,  we  will  the  happy  liateners  be. 

When  songs  and  tales  begin ; 
And  at  our  open  casement,  see ! 

Uow  the  rose  it  is  peeping  in, 
As  it  were  a  foiry,  with  hall^loaed  eye. 
That  on  this  our  pleasanter  world  would  spy. 


O,  who  would  change  a  home  like  this. 

Where  sweet  afibetion  smiles. 
For  gardena,  and  banks,  and  bowers  of  bliss. 

In  Beauty'a  thonaand  Idesl 
O  that  Kaisar  or  King  the  peace  could  find 
Within  four  bright  walls  and  aeheerfnl  mmd ! 

FICTOR. 
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A   TALK   vr   THB    VRIOAITBS. 


Alu!  the  fore  of  woman !  it  is  knowo 

To  ke  «  lorely  lad  a  fearfhl  thinff ; 

For  an  of  theira  vpon  th«t  did  ii  thrown, 

Aal  if  t  if  loHr  U^e  balb  bo  mom  to  brfaw.  J|rr#]c 


TaviiB  ara  few  citi«s  afford  00  great  a  contrast  between  thdr  sid^daj  and  tbek  mUniglit 
aa  the  charmiog  cily  of  Naples:  at  noon,  sa?e  daring  the  siesta,  it  is  all  bustle,  lifr,  aod 
animation, — the  lazj  lanaroni,  basking  in  the  svn,  or  idling  on  the  sea-ehore,  carekas  of 
what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth,  and  contented  with  having  earned  sufficient  for  the  day, 
whilst  along  the  crowded  streets  the  coaches  and  rehides  of  every  description  in  one 
long-continued  line,  seem  as  if  the  whole  population  had  turned  out;  scarcely  any  one 
condesoending  to  walk  with  the  ordinary  pretensions  to  nobility,  the  streets  are  thai  the 
noisiest  in  the  world,  Paris  in  its  busiest  pert  is  tranquil  in  comparison,  and  London  almost  ft 
desert :  but  at  night  the  whole  scene  is  changed ;  there  is  scarce  a  soul  to  be  seen,  and  the 
contrast  is  the  more  felt  from  the  preceding  bustle  of  the  mid-day.  Naples  is  the  same  now 
as  it  was  years  since ;  time  has,  in  this  re«pect  wrought  no  change,  and  though  our  story 
tells  of  a  period  long  since  past,  yet  the  tourist  of  to-day  will  find  there  is  no  diffiirenoe  in  ite 
aspect,  whether  at  noon  or  night  The  Spaniards  then  governed  at  Naples;  the  King  of 
Naples  is  now  the  sovereign — a  king,  instead  of  a  viceroy,  that  is  the  only  change. 

The  chimes  had  just  tolled  midnight  as  a  trellised  window  of  one  of  the  stately  mansions 
in  the  9irado  Balbino  was  thrown  open,  whilst  at  the  same  moment  from  without  the 
lengthened  gloom  of  a  majestic  Corinthian  column  a  man  stepped  forward ;  his  age  might  be 
about  some  seven  or  eight  and  twenty,  whilst  the  sunburnt  and  swarthy  complexion 
proclaimed  him  a  true  Neapolitan ;  he  was  almost  enveloped  in  an  ample  cloak,  wh»ch  was 
thrown  over  his  shoulder  on  one  side,  so  as  to  conceal  his  features,  in  some  degree,  as  if  he 
were  anxious  to  avoid  being  recognised ;  as  the  window  opened  he  seemed  to  return  some 
signal,  and  a  short  conversation  ensued,  the  concluding  sentence  of  which  only  could  be 
heard,  the  tones  being  evidently  those  of  a  woman. 

'* To-morrow,  then,  at  nightftill,  near  the  ruins  of  St  Ouiseppe — farewell,"  and  ptessinf^ 
her  hands  to  her  lipa,  she  softly  closed  the  window. 

*< Farewell!*'  exclaimed  the  roan,  as  he  turned  away,  *' to-morrow — and  what  of 
to-morrow;  but  I  must  not  contemplate — \vhocver  pauses  is  lost;  poor  Giotm,  I  will  not 
wrong  thee;  but  such  as  I  am  I  am,  and  my  destiny  must  be  yours,  whether  for  evil  or  good 
— good  did  I  say ;  alas!  there  b  liule  prospect  of  that !" 

The  house  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  named  Yeroni,  who  resided  there  with  hie  onlj 
daughter,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached ;  the  lovely  Giota  was  then  verging  toward  bar 
eighteenth  year,  and  though  the  Neapolitan  women  do  not  bear  away  the  palm  of  beaoty, 
yet  here  and  there  one  shines  forth  so  beautiful  that  it  seems  aa  if  nature,  in  a  fitful  moment, 
had  chjsen  to  combine  all  its  beauties  in  one  object  and  make  some  amends  for  many 
neglects;  the  lovely  Giota  was  courted  by  many,  bot^ieftised  all  the  ofiers  made  her;  why  or 
wherefore  none  knew,  and  her  father  finding  the  syiilors  pleased  her  not  forebcMe  to  press  her 
to  an  acceptance  of  any  of  them.  GioU  could  have  told  her  reasons,  but  they  would  have 
ratisfied  none  but  herself;  she  loved  and  wai  loved  again,— a  story  oft  told,  it  is  true,  but 
GioU*s  difiered  in  some  respects  from  the  lest,  in  that  she  knew  not  whom  she  lovtd ;  he 
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was  young  she  knew.—that  he  was  handsome  she  knew  full  well;  bnt,  sa^e  that  his  name 
was  Pietro,  she  knew  nothing;  their  meeting  had  been  accidental — a  sudden  accident — 
and  a  prompt  assistance  in  imminent  peril  was  their  first  acquaintancei  and  from  that  period 
they  had  olien  met  unknown  to  all,  save  themceWes. 

At  the  appuinted  hour,  Giota  threw  over  her  long  black  Spanish  veil,  so  as  completely  to 
hide  her  features,  and  without  an  attendant  repaired  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Pietro  was 
already  there ;  iiis  manner,  however,  was  somewhat  embarrassed ;  something  evidently  was 
preying  upon  his  spirits,  and  be  spoke  with  much  hesitation. 

**  Giota !  I  have  sought  this  interview,  perhaps  the  last,  to  say  much  that  nearly  interests 
us  both ;  I  need  not  say  I  love  you,  truly  and  sincerely,  and  I  know,  that  for  my  sake,  yeu 
have  refused  some  of  the  proudest  matches  in  this  fair  city ;  I  could  almost  have  wished  you 
had  not  done  so ;  you  might,  perchance,  have  been  far  happier  Giota; — Giota,  we  must  strive 
to  forget  each  other !" 

"Forget each  other!" 

'*  Oh !  Giota !  it  will  break  my  heart  to  think  I  have  seen  thee  for  the  last  time ;  but  can 
I  wish  that  you  should  join  your  fate  with  one  who  dare  not  appear  in  the  open  day,  but  like 
a  bird  of  night,  comes  forth  only  in  the  dark,  who  fears  the  gaze  of  men  when  fixed  upon 
him,  and  at  whose  very  name,  when  mentioned,  the  people  mutter  forth  a  prayer  for 
protection  to  their  patron  saint 

"  With  the  opinions  of  men  I  have  nought  to  do;  I  have  loved  you,  Pietro,  for  yourself 
alone,  and  what  the  world  may  say  or  think  I  care  not  !*' 

^  Giota !  I  have  no  home  to  lead  you  to.  I  wander  forth  as  an  outcast,  seeking  shelter 
amid^t  the  mountains ;  safe  only  to  me,  because  their  access  is  dangerous, — you  surely  would 
not  dwell  there  1" 

«*  With  yon,  Pietro,  I  will  dwell  any  where." 

**  Then  so  let  it  be,  Giota;  but  I  will  disguise  nothing.  Listen  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  yon 
who  and  what  I  am.  I  was  bom  in  this  proud  city ;  the  only  son  of  one  of  its  proudest 
nobles,  and  all  that  wealth  could  procure  was  mine ;  the  long  train  of  pampered  lacqueys 
ready  at  my  slightest  call ;  all,  indeed,  that  one  destined  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  richest  and 
meet  noble  families  of  Naples  eould  desire ;  but  there  was  a  spirit  rankling  in  my  breast  that 
would  not  be  stifled ;  it  panted  for  liberty,  and  the  feeling  of  slavery  burnt  so  deeply  in  my 
heart,  that  all  to  me  was  a  blank ;  F  coveted  not  wealth  nor  rank ;  I  yearned  for  liberty;  Uie 
iron  rule  of  the  Spaniards  was  too  deeply  felt  to  be  restr^ned;  they  pressed  upon  us 
with  an  unhallowed  weight  of  tyranny.  The  daily  scenes  of  despotism  that  I  witnessed, 
were  beyond  my  powers  of  endurance,  and  upon  a  new  tax  being  imposed,  I  stood  forward 
and  denounced  it  as  oppressive  and  unjust  What  was  the  result!  none  supported  me 
and  I  was  accused  of  trying  to  subvert  the  order  of  the  state,  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
banishment  from  my  native  land;  burning  with  the  thirst  for  revenge,  I  sought  the 
mountains,  allied  myself  with  men  at  war  with  all,  and,  under  an  assumed  name,  became 
their  leader ;  none  know  who  or  what  I  am,  but  the  name  I  have  taken  has  become  known 
far  and  wide  for  feats  of  daring ;  I  have  not  sought  for  plunder,  but  to  wreak  my  vengeance 
on  those  tyrants  who  have  made  me  what  I  am.  Ton  see,  therefore,  what  I  am,  and  what 
has  made  me  such.  A  village  priest  shall  unite  us ;  and  our  vows  may  not  be  less  fervent, 
though  wanting  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  our  rank !" 

In  Italy,  the  obstacles  that  would  present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  women  of  our  colder 
clime  are  overlooked ;  the  Italian  women  act  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  there  is 
such  a  deep-toned  feeling  of  romance  within  them,  that  they  see  not  the  realities  of  human 
life,  but  act  as  if  life  itself  were  a  romance.  Giota  saw  only  that  she  loved  and  was  loved 
again ;  that  the  object  of  her  affections  was  unfortunate ;  for  that,  indeed,  she  loved  him 
more,  and  gave  that  hand  for  which  many  a  rich  and  stately  noble  had  sued  for  in  vain,  to 
one  without  a  home — a  name  decreed  to  be  blotted  from  his  country's  lists,  snd  whose  life 
was  in  hourly  peril  of  fiilling  a  sacrifice  to  the  often  violated  laws. 

If  ever  the  fire  of  love  burnt  with  unquenchable  ardor,  it  did  so  in  the  heart  of  Giota.  The 
continual  danger  her  husband  encountered,  raised  her  feelings  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement;  his  lengthened  absence  would,  at  times,  almost  drive  her  to  madness.  She 
knew  his  daring  courage,  and  dreaded,  lest  by  some  rash  act  be  should  have  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  viceroy.  But  who  can  paint  her  feelings?  in  ordinary  life  the  course  of  love 
runs  so  smooth,  that  although  we  know  it  to  exist,  nothing  occurs  to  call  forth  any  of  those 
highly-wrought  feelings  of  agony  and  dfspair,  which  a  woman  imbued  with  the  strong  and 
violent  temperament  of  a  southern  clime  s*  warmly  feels. 

Pietro  carried  his  daring  feats  to  such  sf^^^xtent  that  the  viceroy  determined  by  some 
strong  measures  to  endeavor  to  take  the  leader  knd  disperse  the  band ;  though  the  princtpsi 
reasons  for  so  doing,  was  from  finding  that  some  aaember  of  the  government  was  generally 
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Miected  for  Tengeance,  tnd  to  Ibem  no  aiercy  wm  ahown;  with  the  NcapoUttn  nobility 
and  oth^n  plunder  was  the  only  object ;  they  bad  no  dread  ibr  their  Uvea,  but  far  diflerent 
waa  the  case  with  any  of  the  membera  of  the  gofemment,  for  but  few  returned  to  taU  tho 
treatment  they  had  met  with.  It  was  of  little  use  bribing  the  peaaantry,  for  they  but  led  the 
troope  into  some  ambnacade,  where  they  were  ahot  from  the  surrounding  heights,  without 
any  chance  of  returning  the  fire  of  the  briganda.  It  was  clear  too  that  the  band  was  led  by 
some  man  of  considerable  abili^,  whose  assumed  name  of  the  Liberator  aflbrded  no  due  \^ 
which  to  trace  him. 

The  viceroy,  therefore,  determined  upon  bringing  all  his  available  troopa  into  action,  and 
by  drawing  an  immenae  circle  round  the  mountains  infested  by  the  band  of  the  Liberator, 
gradually  to  close  in  upon  them,  and  in  order  that  their  intantiona  might  be  unknown,  the 
officers  were  not  informed  of  their  destination  until  they  were  on  the  route  toward  the 
mountaina.  The  meaaures  were  ao  well  taken,  that  when  the  circle  was  formed^  the  band 
was  within,  and  ignorant  of  the  danger  that  meoaoed  them. 

They  soon  learnt,  however,  with  what  they  were  threatened,  and  that  the  moat  determined 
bravery  would  ayail  them  little.  Pietro*s  heart  sank  within  him,  when  he  thought  that  none 
would  be  apared ;  his  wife,  who  had  forsaken  all  for  him,  to  fall  thua,  her  beauteous  form 
exposed  to  the  insults  of  an  infuriated  aoldiery.  Hany  times  was  he  on  the  point  of  oUSsring 
himself  to  the  government,  but  the  bend  would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposal,  they  had 
little  to  expect  from  the  government,  and  preferred  meeting  death  with  arma  in  their 
hands,  rather  than  on  the  scaiE>ld|  with  all  the  slow  and  torturing  formality  of  the 
execQtioner. 

Giota  thought  but  little  of  herself,  she  had  entered  heart  and  soul  into  her  hoaband'aviewa 
of  freedom,  and  looked  forvrard  as  ardently  as  himself  to  the  time  when  they  should  see  their 
country  emancipated  from  the  yoke  of  the  Spaniarda,  and  felt  deeply  that  her  hosband's 
dearest  olgecta  were  likely  to  be  thus  frnatrated. 

It  was  a  sad  night  that  the  band  passed  in  looking  forward  to  the  morrow  aa  the  bat  thej 
were  doomed  to  see.  Some  tried  to  recall  to  mind  an  ahnoet  forgotten  prayer;  whilst  others 
muttered  forth  cnrses  both  loud  and  deep  againat  the  Spaniaida,  who  had  hunted  them 
from  house  and  home,  to  slay  them  like  beasts  of  the  field ;  others  there  were,  too,  whooe 
thoughts  wandered  far  and  wide  o'er  the  acenea  of  childhood,  thinking  of  those  who  had 
ploughed  life's  troubled  track  with  them,  and  of  the  happy  houra  they  had  paaaed  'era 
misfortune  had  made  them  broken  men,  and  aet  them  at  warfare  with  all  ttie  world. 

The  morning  burst  forth  with  all  the  aplendor  of  a  southern  dime,  and  found  the  band 
ready  to  adi  their  lives  at  the  dearest  price.  The  surrounding  mountains,  which  on  tha 
preceding  night  had  been  covered  with  troops,  were  now,  to  thdr  aatonishment,  untenaiiled, 
save  by  birds  of  prey, — they  were  again  the  aole  posaeasors  of  the  mountains.  How  waa 
this  to  be  explained, — a  thousand  conjectures  were  haxarded,  and  all,  aave  the  right  one, 
surmised ;  they  were,  however,  not  long  without  the  desired  information,  for  the  news  flew 
swiftly  forward. 

The  Spaniards,  by  thdr  harsh  and  arbitrary  rule,  had  exdtcd  the  popidace  of  Naples  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  exdtement,  and  the  trithdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  dty  had  afibtdad 
too  fovorable  an  opportunity  to  be  neglected,  and  the  standvd  of  rebellion  was  boldly 
hoisted.  The  troops  were  immediatdy  recalled,  but  arrived  too  late;  the  pofmlaoe  were 
masters  of  the  town,  and  the  troops  were  beaten  back  in  every  direction. 

During  the  time  the  Neapolitans  thus  held  possession,  severd  laws  were  paaaed ;  Hm 
Viceroy  giving  his  consent  subsequently  to  their  being  confirmed,  and  among  them  wat 
one,  annulling  the  aentence  passed  against  the  Count  St.  Antonio,  by  which  he  was 
restored  to  his  titles  and  esutes.  There  were  but  few  who  erer  knew  that  the  distingdshed 
Count  St.  Antonio,  and  the  much  dreaded  Liberator,  were  one  and  the  aame  person ;  and 
often  in  after  life  would  he  recount  to  his  infant  children,  whilst  his  wife,  the  gentle  Giota, 
would  stand  by  an  admiring  listener,  the  daring  feats  which  had  made  that  chief  ao 
renowned,  and  little  did  they  think,  whilst  listening  with  deep  attention,  that  it  waa  tiie 
Liberator  himself  who  was  describing  his  own  exploits.  T.  S.  K. 
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THE    FAREWELL. 


"  Fare  ikn  w«B  i 
Ball  rortver  fet«  t 


I  if  forever^ 


B^ron. 


Do  yoQ  see  our  vessel  riding 

At  her  anchor  in  jon  hay, 
Like  a  sleeping  rea-bird  biding 

For  the  morrow's  onward  way  t 
See  her  while  wings  folded  round  her, 

Rock'd  npon  the  lulling  deep- 
Hath  the  silent  moonlight  bound  her 

With  a  chain  of  peace  ahd  sleep  1 


Seems  she  not,  at  if  enchanted 

To  that  lone  and  lovely  place, 
Henceforth  ever  to  be  haunted 

By  that  fair  ship's  shadowy  grace! 
Yet  com'*  here  again  to-morrow, 

Not  a  \cstige  viill  remain ; 
Though  those  sweet  eyes  stndn  in  sorrow, 

They  will  watch  the  waves  in  vain. 


T  was  for  this  I  bade  thee  meet  me ; 

For  one  parting  word  and  tear ; 
Other  lands  and  lips  may  greet  me, 

None  wilt  ever  seem  so  dear, 
Cflher  lands — I  may  say  other ! 

Mine  again  I  thall  not  see ! 
I  have  left  my  aged  mother — 

She  has  other  sons  than  me. 


Where  my  father's  bones  are  lying. 

There  mine  own  will  never  lie ; 
Where  the  pale  wild-flowers  are  rigbing 

Sweet  beneath  a  summer  f>ky, 
Mine  will  be  lees  hallow*d  ending, 

Mme  will  be  a  wilder  grave ; 
When  the  shriek  and  shout  are  blending, 

Or  the  tempest  sweeps  the  wave. 


Or,  perhaps,  a  fate  more  lonely. 

In  some  sick  and  foreign  ward. 
When  my  weary  eyes  meet  only 

Hired  nurse  or  sullen  guard. 
Be  it  wound,  or  be  it  fever. 

When  my  soul's  death-doom  is  ca^t. 
One  remembrance  will  not  leave  her. 

Thine  will  linger  to  the  last. 


Dearest  maiden !  thou  art  weeping ! 

Must  I  from  those  eyes  remove  ? 
Hath  thy  heart  no  soft  pulse  sleeping, 

Whidi  might  waken  into  love  ! 
No !  I  sec  thy  brow  is  frozen. 

And  thy  look  is  cold  and  strange ; 
Oh !  when  once  the  heart  is  chosen, 

Well  I  know  it  cannot  change ! 


And  I  know  thy  heart  has  spoken  ' 

That  anothe^s  it  must  be ; 
Scarce  I  wish  that  pure  faith  broken. 

Though  the  falsehood  were  for  me. 
No !  be  still  that  guileless  creature 

Who  upon  my  boyhood  shone ; 
Couldst  thou  change  thy  angel  nature. 

Half  my  trust  in  Hearen  were  gone. 


With  these  parting  words  I  sever 

All  my  ties  of  youth  and  home. 
Kindred,  friends,  good-by  for  ever ! 

See !  my  boat  cuts  through  the  foam ! 
Wind,  tide,  time,  alike  are  pressing, 

I  must  leave  my  native  rhore ; 
One  first  kiss,  and  one  last  blessing — 

Farewell,  lore,  we  meet  no  more ! 

B.  R. 


FREDERICK    MERVYN 


Fbedseigk  Mervyn  wai  the  inheritor  of  a  fortune  far  more  ample  than  one  ao  oonatitoted 
aa  he  would  ever  dream  of  apending  on  himaelf.  It  waa  perhapa  thia  very  aoperfltiity  that 
tamed  him  to  the  oonrae  that  finally  took  hia  eatata  from  him;  for  it  enabled  him,  in  tlM  firal 
inatanee,  ao  winninglj  to  exerciae  the  diapoattiona  of  hia  heart,  that  before  he  diacovered  the 
danger  that  it  waa  entailing  upon  him,  the  principle  waa  eo  irremediably  engraTon  on  hia 
aoul,  that  it  waa  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  check  himaelf.  A  tear  aeemed  to  penetrate  to 
the  very  receaaea  of  hia  boaom — a  aigh  made  him  start  aa  if  he  had  aeen  aome  epectre  of  the 
night— and  the  garb  of  poverty  and  difltreaa,  at  the  very  time  that  it  awakened  him  to 
benevolence,  almoat  made  him  ahake  with  tremoloutneaa,  aa  he  adminiitered  to  ita  nece^atty. 
But  had  poor  Mervyn  received  fidr  play  from  the  world,  he  would  still  have  found  aoffident 
to  gratify  the  feelings  of  his  heart  without  the  destruction  of  a  modicum  for  himaelf;  or  even 
had  he  only  been  made  the  victim  of  the  ordinary  achemes  of  cra(^  and  deceit,  by  which  the 
kind  of  heart  are  betrayed,  the  consummation  that  awaited  him  might  have  been  avoided. 
Hundreds  of  stories  have  I  heard,  the  burden  uf  all  of  which  w;a9  the  abuse  of  hia  good-nature 
-^endlesa  were  the  instancea  of  his  rescuing  undeserving  objects  on  the  credence  of  a 
feigned  tale  of  miaory.  But  it  was  not  till  he  met  with  Catherine  Harman  that  the  whole 
generoaity  of  hia  heart  waa  diacovered;  that  the  whole  child-like  aimpUcity  of  bta 
unsuapeciing  nature  was  disclosed.  As  I  write  the  name  of  that  woman,  I  feel  a  blush  of 
aelf-condemnation  come  over  my  cheek,  for  I  cannot  dissuade  myself  that  if  I  had  acted  with 
proper  firmnea^  toward  my  friend,  I  might  have  saved  him  from  the  miserable  consequencca 
of  hia  connexion  with  her. 

Kind-hearted  Mervyn,  if  thy  spirit  is  near  me  now,  let  it  bear  witnesa  to  the  eel '  reproadi 
that  comes  over  me  when  I  call  back  to  bitter  recoUection  the  carelessneaa  with  whieh  I 
aa0ered  you  to  involve  youraelf  with  that  daughter  of  ain. 

The  first  time  Mervyn  ever  aaw  Catherine  Harman,  I  waa  with  him.  We  had  been 
making  a  tour  through  Cambridgeahire,  and  aome  other  of  the  inland  countioa ;  aad  after  a 
ramble  in  the  neig^rhood  of  the  city  of  Cambridge,  were  returning  to  it  one  e\e  Jng  at 
duak.  It  waa  along  the  baoka  of  the  Cam  that  we  were  alowly  pursuing  our  way ;  and  at 
we  came  to  a  aodden  wind  in  the  atream,  we  found  ourselves  close  to  a  female  whoee  manner 
was  calculated  to  excite  the  notice  of  any  pasaenger,  and  much  more  that  of  one  like  Mervjn, 
who  waa  tremblingly  alive  to  aught  that  claimed  the  heart'a  sympathy :  the  face  of  the  fomale 
waa  wayward  and  irreaolute— once  in  the  dim  twilight  we  could  aee  her  daap  her  handi^  aa 
if  wringing  them  for  mere  deapair— and  aa  we  paaaed  her,  low  aounda  of  mournful  import 
eacaped  her  lipa.  Aa  theae  things  overcame  ua  •'like  a  aummer  cloud,"  I  could  feel 
Mervyn'a  arm  tremble  within  mine,  aa  if  the  fit  waa  on  him,  and  almost  aa  speedily  as  this 
token  reached  me,  he  whiapered,  **  Speak  to  her,  Arnold ;  for  God's  aake  apeak  to  hor,  for  I 
cannot!"  It  waa  a  piteoua  tale  ahe  told— a  tale  that  would  have  reached  a  harder  heart  than 
that  of  Mervyn.  Thoa  ran  her  story.  Her  fether,  who  waa  a  faroMr,  had  been  ruioacl 
by  a  series  of  bad  cropa,  and  on  going  to  London  in  the  hope  of  raiaing  money,  had  there 
been  arrested  and  thrown  into  £e  King's  Bench  prison,  while  every  thing  on  the  form 
was  seixed  for  rent,  and  ahe  heraelf— his  only  child— turned  away  to  faee  the  work!  and 
fortune  as  she  might  The  shock,  with  all  its  agitating  effecta,  had  thrown  her  into  a  high 
fever  at  Cambridge,  which  town  she  had  reached  on  her  way  to  join  her  fethar,  and  theagh 
the  influence  of  the  disease  had  been  aubdued  by  care,  ita  prolongation  had  atripped  her  of 
her  last  farthing,  90  that  at  that  moment  ahe  was  neither  more  nor  leaa  than  the 
veriest  beggar  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  will  not  make  a  painful  atory  longer  than  I  can  help.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say,  that 
through  the  benevolenoe  of  Mervyn,  ahe  waa  provided  with  means  to  proaecate  her  jonmey 
to  London,  in  addition  to  which  he  gave  her  hia  addreaa  in  town,  with  a  request  that  alM 
would  call  on  him  as  soon  aa  he  should  have  retiuned  from  hia  tour,  to  let  hhn  know  how 
he  might  further  aastst  her.  His  invitation  was  not  unheoded,  for  acarcely  had  he  been  heck 
a  day,  ere  ahe  made  her  reappearance  in  deep  mourning.  Her  father,  ahe  said,  had  died  in 
jail;  the  produce  of  the  farm  had  not  neai^  covered  hia  debta,  so  that  ahe  waa  in  even  a  still 
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■kore  deslitote  aUiMtkm  tban  that  ia  whioh  MflTTft  had  fint  found  her.  Her  d«i«itiitioB» 
however,  did  not  last  long;  for  aay  poor  friend  piorided  for  her  waDU  wkh  the  care  and 
conaideration  of  a  btother.  Nor  was  it  unnatural  that  he  ahould ;  for  of  all  the  women  with 
whom  I  have  ever  met  in  my  couiae  through  lile,  Catherine  Herman  waa  one  of  the  meet 
ftinnating ;  her  beautiful  countenance  wae  alwaya  animated  with  the  ezpreaaion  of  one 
feeling  or  another,  and  appeared,  ae  it  were,  the  map  of  her  mind ;  except  that  so  far  h^  ahe 
maaterj  orer  it,  that  she  only  anflered  good  qualities  thereon  to  be  portrayed,  while  below, 
there  were  lurking  a  thousand  mischief!,  unseen,  but  full  pf  vigor. 

Menryn,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  had  been  awakened  to  pity  by  her  stoiy,  was  soon 
roused  to  love  by  her  charms ;  and  his  hours  were  inceanntly  spent  in  her  company.  I  had 
not  returned  to  town  with  him  after  our  Cambridge  rencontre  with  Catherine,  being  engaged 
to  pay  a  vint  to  aome  relations  in  the  north,  as  £tf  as  Ambleside.  But  when  about  a  month 
afterward  I  reached  the  metropolis,  almost  the  first  words  that  fell  Iron  my  friend, 
showed  me  the  state  of  his  heart;  he  was  lansh  in  praise  of  his  mistress  he  waa  never 
content  unless  it  was  of  her  that  he  was  talking — and  I  found  that  that  one  little  month  had 
been  sufficient  to  fix  his  aflectiona  on  her  irretrievably.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  urged  on 
his  attention  the  doubtful  aituation  in  which  we  had  found  her,  and  the  necessity,  at  all 
events,  of  making  further  enquiries  respecting  her  before  he  ofiered  her  marriage ;  he  only 
grew  angry  at  my  remonstrances,  and  I  found  that  my  arguments  did  but  the  more  forcibly 
wed  him  to  his  previous  determination.  The  thing,  however,  that,  I  must  confess,  at  the 
time  most  coraplelely  puixled  roe  was,  that  on  proposing  to  Catherine  for  her  hand,  she 
refneed  the  ollbr.  I  couU  scarcely  believe  him  when  he  announced  her  negative  to  rae,  it 
aeeoted  so  incredible.  True,  however,  it  was.  She  would  not  many  him ;  but  she  still 
showed  by  her  manner  and  actions  that  she  was  willing  to  encourage  the  continuation  of  his 
visits.  That  some  mystery  lay  hidden  here  was  evident,  and  I  resolved  to  penetrate  the 
secret.  Bat  again  fortune  was  against  my  doing  this  service  to  my  friend,  the  alarming 
iUneas  of  my  mother,  who  had  gone  abroad  for  her  health,  summoned  me  to  Nice,  and 
there  I  waa  detained  Igr  her  gradual  decay  and  eventual  death,  for  upward  of  (en  months. 

On  my  again  reaching  London  I  fouiid  that  the  whole  oujchief  was  consummated,  and 
that  the  fate  of  Mervyn  was  sealed.  On  my  going  to  his  house  I  found  that  it  was  shut  up, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  was  able  to  trace  out  hie  retreat  to  a  wretched 
miserable  lodging  in  one  of  the  obscurest  streets  in  the  metropolis.  But  if  I  was  shocked  at 
his  abode,  how  much  more  so  was  I  at  his  appearance !  Of  a  delicate  habit  of  body  he  had 
always  been,  for  bis  sensibility  had  ever  seemed  to  attenuate  hia  frame,  and  prevent  the 
expansion  and  knitting  of  his  corporeal  functions ;  but  as  I  gased  upon  him  oo  entering  his 
poverty-etricken  apartoKut,  I  could  not  help  shuddering  at  the  change  I  witnessed.  His 
person,  formerly  tended  w'th  the  mimitert  care,  was  now  neglected— his  beautiful  moving 
eye,  that  was  wont  to  shine  with  every  humane  virUie,  was  glaaed  and  ineffective — his  cheek 
hollow,  sunko),  and  sallow — and  when  first  his  broken  and  sepulchral  voice  sounded  on  my 
ear,  the  involuntary  thought  ran  through  me — **  Death  has  marked  him  for  speedy  sacrifice  !*' 

But  I  will  teU  what  happened  after  my  departure  for  Nice  iu  his  own  words.  They  will 
need  no  addition  from  me. 

**  You  come  in  time,  Arnold,  to  see  me  stricken  to  my  grave ;  and  one  of  my  last 
eelf>reproachee  will  be  that  I  refused  to  listen  to  your  warning  voice.  Oh,  worse,  worse ! — 
Ibr  she  of  whom  I  have  to  speak — ^wbo  most  be  named,  though  my  poor  heart  frets  in 
anguish  at  the  very  thought-^sbe  persuaded  me  for  a  little  minute  to  beHeve  that  you  could 
be  no  true  friend  in  opposing  my  wishes  toward  her,  and  stoog  me  to  the  resolution  of 
leaving  your  kind  letters  unaniwered  even  those  in  which  you  called  for  sympathy  to 
support  you  in  your  attendance  on  your  dying  parent  Bat  you  see  what  Mervyn  b  now — 
you  see  him  well  nigh  hand  in  hand  with  death;  and  you  will  forgive  him  for  a  neglect 
which  wickednees  eowssUed,  and  frilly  ficcnaed.  Oh,  Arnold,  I  shan  die— I  ahaU  die— and 
Catherines  my  executioner!  Well  n^fai  you  think  it  atrange  she  refneed  me  marriage,  and 
yet  still  appMred  to  delight  in  niy  visits— still  mora  atianga  wiH  yon  think  it,  when  I 
tell  you,  that  though  she  refused  to  be  my  wife,  she  consented  to  become  my  mistress,  and 
even  perraaded  me  into  the  belief  that  I  owed  the  nK>reto  her  aflection  for  her  choice— felsely 
whispering  me  that  it  was  for  th^  sake  of  my  atation  in  the  world  that  she  would  not 
consent  that  I  should  wed  with  an  unknown  and  deserted  female.  But  I  muat  tell  all  in  a 
few  worda,  or  my  heart  will  break  i»  the  recitaL  My  mistrees  she  became.  With  soft  and 
winning  words  itM  moelded  me  to  her  purpose,  till  I  believed  that  I  could  make  no  aacrifioe 
snfficieot  to  repay  her  tenderness ;  and,  in  a  6t  of  food,  mad,  enthusiastic  affection,  F  made 
<nrer  to  her  all  my  property.  Ay,  you  may  well  start — ^yon  may  well  took  at  me  with 
nstonishment  and  affright  But  it  is  too  true — and  in  this  wasted  frame,  this  pallid  cheek, 
you  look  on  the  result    Scarce  was  the  ink  dry  with  which  I  signed  my  name  to  the  fetal 
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deed,  whan  I  divcovered  my  snistake.  8he  cooled — she  nedteted  me — she  ahnost  shunned 
me — Oh,  God,  I,  that  was  all  love,  could  find  none  in  her!  But  presently  the  consummation 
came,  all  too  soon  it  came — for,  retaming  home  one  evening  earlier  than  she  had  expected 
me,  I  found  her  seated  on  the  sofa  with  a  strange,  his  arm  round  her  waist,  her  hand  locked 
in  his,  and  their  lips  scarcely  separate  when  I  entered  the  room.  A  scene  of  recrimination 
took  place,  if,  indeed,  that  can  be  called  recrimination,  where  she  had  nothing  to  urge  against 
me  but  my  too  affectionate  folly.  Then  ibr  the  first  time  I  discovered  why  marriage  had 
been  refused  me.  This  stranger  was  her  husband.  She  was  already  married;  and  the 
wretch  who  claimed  that  title  had  been  content  to  sufier  his  wife's  prostitution,  for  the  sake 
of  the  unholy  winning*  riie  had  wrung  fton^  me  in  my  feodness.  I  cannot  describe  the  state 
of  torture  into  which  tnis  announcement  threw  me.  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with  mysdf  for 
relief,  and  as  a  sort  of  desperate  escape,  commanded  the  fellow,  who  still  sat  lounging  on  the 
sofa  with  unblushing  effrontery  during  his  wife's  recital  of  her  shame,  to  quit  my  house. 
'^  Your  house,"  cried  he  with  a  grin,  **do  you  not  know  this  paper;"  and  he  held  before 
my  eyes  the  deed  of  gift  to  whic)i  my  name  was  too  certainly  attached.  **  Bo  you  not  know 
tms  paper,  and  do  you  talk  of  ybur  house?  It  is  my  house !  'Brerj  bed— every  chair>— 
evety  footstool  in  it  is  mine.  80,  see  you  and  quit  my  houso ;  for  if  you  are  not  out  of  it  in 
one  minute,  a  police  officer  shall  be  sent  for  to  remote  you."  It  was  not  his  words  that 
moved  me;  but  ahe  too  looked  moro--oh,  tenfold  more — cruelty  that  he  uttered;  aid  in- 
merest  act  of  self-protection  t  fied  from  the  horrible  scene.  I  know  not  how  the  law  may  be ;, 
but  I  doubt  not  that  It  is  against  me :  be  ft,  however,  which  way  it  may,  the  blow  that  hiw' 
be^  given  me  has  rendered  every  thing  valueless.  And  here,  even  here,  f  am  content  to  dio.'*' 
There,  even  tberei  did  he  die !  He  did  not  live  through  the  night  of  my  return.  A  lew 
digrs  afterward  It  was  my  mourn fVil  duty  to  see  him  to  the^grave.  Such  a  funeral  as  mj 
means  could  afford  was  yielded  to  him.  The  melancholy  hearse  that  contained  his  body 
moved  slowly  on  toward  the  nearest  churchyard ;  a  single  mourning  coach,  in  which  myself^ 
and  the  apomecary  who  had  attended  his  last  days,  officiate^  as  mourners,  followed  as  slowly; 
and  thus  we  crept  along  the  crowded  streets,  without  one  opt  of  all  Hie  myriads,  that  witnessed 
our  spnrdwfal  passage,  to  cry — 'Who  19  dead?  Q. 


I   SAW    HER    BUT    ONCE 


I  SAW  her  but  once — Hke  the  lapse  of  a  stream 
That  catches  the  Lily-Queen's  shadewleils  gleam;' 
I  pass'd  her, — unmingling  she  moved  among  crowds. 
As  the  Evening-star*s  loveliness  walketh  the  clouds. 

I  saw  her  advance— with  enchanted  torprise 
I  bow'd  in  the  blue  briUiaot  noon  of  her  eyes, 
Whose  viotorioQS  refulgence  forbade  me  to  sprain 
But  Idolatry  fiash'd  all  I  felt  from  my  cheek! 

I  saw  her  departr-«s  the  crowd'  harried  oo-^  '  *    t 

Like  the  Moon  down  the  ocean  Ihe  Graoefol  was  gonel 

On  my  ear  her  adien,  with  its  dafeiAer^well, 

Like  the  gush  oC  eool  waters  in  mttMj  fell.  Ctt> 

I  saw  her  no  more— yet  ftom  that  b<^  hoar» 

As  essential  as  dew  to  the  perishing  flower 

-^As  the  doudVssi  Aurora  to  Night  at  tter  Pole—  t^ 

Is  the  beam  df  her  beao^  and  love  to  my  soul. 

Starry  stranger!  so  dazahngly  di^nt — unknown — 
And  observed  in  thy  huminons  transit  alone; 
B^  what  ^at  supreme  must  thy  brilliancy  quiver 
(fet  the  depths  of  my  darkeo'd  existence  fur  ever! 


m 
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OUR    VOLUME'S    VALEDICTORY 


HiHi  we  are  tC  Tast  it  ifae  ond  of  our  volume*  We  lad  our  reader*  hiT«  jouinejet]  dovt 
■<*Epe  lii  months  together,  inJ  bj  tbia  time  bei^in,  like  old  stafcis  to  know  puch  other ■» 
pecuHu^Utcs,  80  that  our  uiMt  jaunt  together  vsili  be  n30«t  delectable  sport.  Kigbt  pleuaol, 
Wfl  weent  bath  that  period  been  spent  on  our  pari,  and  w©  are  aure  from  the  glowing 
good  humor  of  our  palronsj,  that  it  hath  not  been  all  on  one  side.  It  doth  m  good  to  take  i 
fancy  jaunt  in  our  warm»  cozf  arm-chsir,  away  over  Ihe  mouniam^  to  the  far,  frank  we«l,  or 
into  the  flit  vajlms  of  our  own  slutc,  or  where  the  granite  h\lh  of  New  England,  etand  grey 
agninitt  the  fiosty  sky,  arid  see  every  where,  in  ball,  eottage,  or  setlier^i  caJiin,  the  jojoui 
ficei  tbat  greet  our  coining. 

Mwm  we  arc,  the  oldest  magazine,  we  belie vo  in  America;  and  for  qU  our  friends  tell  us 
jmt  u  rrishyi  and  we  opine  f^ir  more  prudent  then  many  of  our  juniors.  We  have  seen,  in 
our  time,  i  good  doil  of  the  periodical  worlds  and  may  be  pardonod  for  a  little  garrxility  in 
apeaking  of  the  past,  aince  we  have  been  at  the  birth,  and  heard  of  the  cbrietenmga  of  a  ecora 
of  cotemporaries,  who  after  making  aa  much  n-jise  about  tberoBelvea,  as  if  there  waa  no 
one  else  in  the  world*  have  at  la$t  gone  to  their  gravra,  and  are  by  thi*  time  forgotten,  eic^pt 
by  their  parents,  and  ono  or  two  kind  hearted  wet  I- withers.  Not  to  say  anything  of  the  old 
legend  of  "  much  cry  and  little  wool/'  it  doea  not  look  proper  to  do  your  own  boasting,  at 
all,  at  all  For  our  part,  we  tike  to  see  every  new  aspirant  have  a  fair  field,  we  have  always 
given  it  ouraelves,  and  have  ever  been  treated  with  due  kindness  in  return.  It  is  on\y  now 
and  then,  that  some  fractious  youngster  ventures  to  attack  us,  and  then  we  only  smite,  an4 
buckle  on  our  armor,  with  our  old  haltle-fong. 


*'  Odek  op  your  beaTer,  and  cock  it  fall  sprush, 
Ws  *ll  over  tbe  border  and  pie  them  a  brush ; 
1'h«re  'a  aom^rbody  th^re  we  *]l  teach  better  behaviourr 
Hey  I  my  brave  Johnnie  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver," 


u 
L  " 

y 


We  newf  had  inch  a  brnib  but  once,  m\d  th«n  the  fellow  hoblded  off  the  froarad.  piteotjaly 
naming,  like  old  i^n  Andrew  Agnecheek  tn  the  |ilay,  ''an'  had  I  known  you  'd  a  been 
«o  cunning  of  fence,  E  'd  a  tei^n  jt>u  hangpd  p»^  T  * d  fought  y<m/' 

Dot  we  muMt  «oy  on  the  whole,  we  magaitines  get  alon^  very  co»ily  logetber,  and  are  quite 
an  example  of  decency  to  ihoAe  beyond  the  wnlerp  Ah  I  llmt  reminds  us  how  much 
iimger-lived  f  hey  are  than  most  of  our  colem(Hiririe»,  who  come  and  vanii^h  Jike  the  ghosts 
of  the  dep*/ted*  By-lbe-bje  too»  aome  of  your  choicest  writ#Ta,  and  who  have  figured 
Jar^r^My  in  the  literary  world,  made  '*  their  grat  appearance  on  any  nU^tf"  tinder  our 
au^picea.  We  could  sum  up  a  goodly  number  of  such,  ami  their  fim  prr»*iuctiot>fl,  as  they 
Ate  ntiw  before  us,  are  tfuitc  cuhnsJtses  in  their  way.  Wbat  wool  t  not  the  world  give  for 
some  of  Bhakapi^arR'a  ftrai  verses  ?  And  here  are  s^me  stan/.rii  written  by  one  who,  if  he 
will  only  turn  pO(?t  in  enrnc^l,  can  bring  forth  something,  the  Ijke  of  which  has  not  bean 
read  for  years,  Thi^  may  aeiim  flattery,  but  it  *•  eviTy  word  true.  Not  that  ihe  equal  of 
Sbak^t^eare, — aht^m!^ — is  to  bo  found— but  that  glowing  hearts  nnd  lofty  intelb'rtfl  are  atill 
left  Lo  the  woild.  But  ihiR  h  by  nr>  means  the  only  '^hFii^hti  f»artlciilMT  i#tar'*  we  have 
introducJ^d  to  the  public.  There  are  consirlJsiiona  bt^bind,  glimmering  as  Joth  the  milky 
^ay.  TrulXf  it  deligbteth  us  muchi  when  we  think  of  the  good  things  we  have  done.  We 
are  glad  in  heart  to  aurvf^y  i^ur  progeny  numeroua  as  the  snows  of  ti^ie  mountains,  ami  fair 

the  flowers  of  the  vale  of  Shepraz.  But  we  are  running  into  piwrry,  and  forgetting  our 
epilogue.  It  hath  just  slruck  us  ihat  we  could  n^it  brtter  wind  op  this  cbuptir  than  by 
teltiiig  a  little  mcident  which  hap^ncd  to  us  the  otiier  day,  and  which  though 
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▼ain-glorioas  ones  may  pretend  to  discredit,  n  oertexnij  most  trad,  the  like  oeemtmet 
having  happened  to  Bignor  Bpn  Chovanno,  and  being  recorded  at  hMrge,  on  the  loafMetrth 
page  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  hia  veritable  hiatory,  now  to  be  found  in  the  great  Wkntj 
of  the  Tatican  at  Rome. 

,  We  were  sitting  cozily  in  oar  arm-chair  the  other  erenhig,  rntening  to  the  pipthi^  of 
a  ttorm  witboui,  nnd  i^fiunf  jng  ti)«  lovrna  anil  cujitlea  that  kept  appearing  and  diaappearing 
anioriff  the  «mbcn  uf  the  fire,  heXm^  nltogetber  in  too  comfortable  a  atate  to  care  a  whit  lor 
the  eo^tl  weather,  when  we  bethought  u«  of  i^  andtten  that  onr  volame  waa  drawing  to  a  cioae, 
vad  that  it  wouIJ  Ix  but  polite  to  our  reaJei^  and  proper  for  ouraelvea  to  hare  a  littb 
tnciablc  chat  wilh  them  on  the  occucion,  and  withaA,  to  ootaie  fbrth  in  a  kind  of  epilogue, 
in  our  own  proper  persons^  fiegging  Lhem  not  to  be  afVaid,  and  aaanring  them  of  ow 
baTmlensnosi.  for  th»t»  thoug-b  we  wem  of^iiu^a  forced  to  roar  like  a  lion,  we  were  onfy 
"Snug  lb**  Joinpr,*'  aft^r  all.  It  diruck  ua,  moreofer,  that  we  had  a  drawer  foil  of 
mttTiiisciipli*!  and  ihttt  it  would  he  beet  to  winnow  them  before  we  began.  So  in  )afd  our 
hand  on  the  \rj,  nnd  vetre  about  opf^nmg  the  dnwer,  when  a  bon  arose  within,  that  quite 
alanli'd  U9 ;  and  putting  our  ear  to  thf?  kt^y-holo  to  pry  into  the  matter,  we  found,  to  o«r  utter 
norroft  that  (be  rmpriBonfii  mnnuacrif^tfl,  c-nrn^d  at  their  long  conftnement,  had  hroko 
into  opf  n  r«bc}!ton»  having  in  the  fiishion  of  the  day,  con^ned  a  town-meeCing,  to  diaeitaB 
their  grievances,  and  manifeftting  such  tokens  of  anger  at  onraelTea,  aa  left  na  no  donbt  tbej 
wouldf  ]f  wo  ventured  into  thrir  hantfi*  have  torn  oa  limb  from  limb.  In  tro^,  Ho  aooiier 
weie  we  eapied,  than  they  aet  up  a  hiaa,  and  one  noisy  nrchin,  actually  flung  a  atone  through 
the  key-hole,  that  had  like  to  have  blinded  ua,  while  the  whole  mob  made  a  mah  our  way, 
and  began  belaboring  ua  with  uncouth  worda,  and  moat  lamentable  recriminationa. 

**  Why,  good  frienda,*'  afcid  we,  elippipg  in  a  word  at  length,  **  what  ia  the  matter  now  ? 
Did  n't  JOD  Toluntarily  put  youraelf  under  our  care,  and  why  ahpuld  you  grumble  if  wa 
keep  you  confined  a  while  longer  than  auita  your  ease  !  Beaidea,  aome  of  yon  are  scarcely 
fit  for  the  nublic  yet,  and  were  we  to  let  you  out,  would  be  pounced  upon  by  the  critica, 
who  would  devour  you  qoic)Ler  than  Whittington*s  cat  does  the  mice  in  the  alory  book. 
Shame,  abame  !'*  we  cpntinued  boldly,  aa  one  or  (wo  sneaked  away,  **  you  do  n*t  know 
what  *8  for  your  own  good.  Tqu  *re  nicely  honaed  thia  cold,  weather,  and  you  'ra  protected 
from  those  ugly  beara,  the  critics,  with  a  jualice  few  of—" 

**  Hillo,  old  fellow,"  broke  out  an  unwashed,  testy  chap,  who  had  been  fldgetting  at  eveiy 
word  we  said,  **  what  do  you  know  aboot  justice  ?  I  'd  like  to  be  told  whether  it 's  eren 
fair  play,  in  this  land  of  freedom  and  equality,  to  keep  us  locked  in  here  as  if  we  were 
chickena  in  a  hen-coop,  fattening  ^pr  slaughter  1  By  *e  call  thia  justice,  you  old  tyrant? — is 
it  treating  ua  like  gentlemen,  you  crusty,  pufled-up  curmudgeon,  you  t  And  then,  as  for  ile 
being  warm  here,  I  declare  1  *re  got  quite  a  cold,"  and  the  old  hypocrite  tried  to  wheese, 
•*  it 's  as  much  as  my  life  's  worth  to  stay  here, — to  aay  nothing  of  the  ahabby  treatment  of 
talking  there  through  the  key-hole  at  um,  aa  if  you  were  a  child  looking  into  a  ahow-boz. 
It  *a  beggarly  treatment  let  me  tell  you,  we  're  unanimous,  we  won't  submit  to  it ;  and  as  far 
your  old  magaaine,  you  and  it  may  both  go  to  thunder  together  f 

«  Hoity  toity !"  said  we,  at  this  •«  tempest  in  a  tea-pot,"  **  what  a  fuss  you  make  aboot 
triflaa  1  Why  you  *Te  workti  yonrMf  into  a  rageat  your  own  shadow,  and  then  fonooth, 
want  to  foil  to  pomelling  ua  for  it  Ifo,  no,  yon  deceive  youraelt^— we  're  net  to  be  eangkl 
this  way.  But  you,  at  any  rate,  need  n't  be  ao  noisy,  since  we  made  «p  our  mind  kmg  age 
to  bate  nothing  to  do  with  you.  You  *re  not  At  for  a  penny  newspaper, — what  ioDfiidsDoe 
sent  yon  here  ?  Wo  hettere  you  're  M  the  tiotionl  of  aH  thie  rampus,  Mtd  since  yoo  ask  for 
freedom,  shall  have  it  with  as  many  more  as  choose  to  follow,  only  remember,  timt  whoeret 
goes  away,  never  ahewa  hia  foce  here  again*  Here,  net  a  word,  come  otft,"  and  opening  the 
drawer,  we  aeized  the  qoerrelsome  old  vagabond  by  the  oDllar,  and  hustled  bin  out  of  out 
doors  in  an  instant.  Not  a  soul  offered  to  follow,  though  we  purposely  left  open  the 
drawer,  but  they  all  aettled  quietly  down,  laying  as  still  and  aa  cbse  as  cbildrm  that  are 
whipped  and  then  put  to  bed.  We  intrntoeed  one  or  two  n«w-eomera  te  them,  and  then 
ahot  the  drawer.  Joat  then  too  we  heasd  ttaa  aoppt  r«bell  ring,  and  a  merry  laugh  beside  na, 
as  some  one  shook  us  by  the  eheokler,  awning  most  hereticaliy,  that  we  had  been  taking  a 
nap  and  haranguing  In  our  sleep.  Bot  we  weie  not  to  be  hoaxed  thai  way,  the  more 
eapecialtj,  as  on  opening  our  drawer  to  convince  ns,  we  found  our  mannacripla  aa  qnici  aa 
lambs.    So  mneh  fi>r  our  **  owre  true  tale." 

Seriously, — we  had  thought  of  hashing  np  some  of  our  more  careleas  corraspeodffMai, 
and  l»y  selecting,  where  we  could,  the  belter  portions  of  their  effusions  to  give  a  dish  t» 
our  readers  in  the  true  critical  atyle.  But  we  find  our  space  will  not  permit  it,  and  besideat 
who  would  thank  os  1  Certainly  not  the  authors,  for  Um^  would  never  have  sent  vs  their 
pndnction%  nnlcas  they  thought  them  worthy  ot  publicatioo  entiie,.-end  we  foer  the  woeM 
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would  care  liMlc  aboat  the  firagmeDtt  which  might  thui  he  cpU^d  troixk  our,  OT«r-l»den 
4nwer.  But  then  the«  half-fioithed  pieces  are  not  our  whole  atorc.  We  bare  manj 
thinga  there  whidi  are  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  we  intend  to  {Hibliah  thev  in  full,  tpace 
and  leisure  permitting.  Bat  let  their  authors  not  grow  impatient— Uke  the  old  Scotch 
warrior,  th^gr  muit  **hidft  thek  lime." 

But  cannot,  bid  good-bye  for  our  volume,  to  the  public,  with  making  our  devoir  to  the 
critioa  of  the  pre«iy  who  have  ao  kindly  received  the  efforts  of  our  eorreapondents,  ^*nv 
however,  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  forgetting  our  origioality,  ami  have  even^  wilh 
grave  look  and  most  e^rceUent  nod«  extolled  the  taste  of  tl^  editors,  in  «olectmg  tho«e 
very  original  pieces.  It  is  certainly  a  high  compliment,  to  have  our  anic[e»  mifitakf^n  for 
SngUsh  ones,  Uumgjk,  for  owse^ve*,  we  do  not  see  why  Americana  cannot  wriu^  at  vmW 
m  their  better-fed  brethren  across  the  water.  Bo  that  as  it  may,  even  Homer  will  nod,  and 
we  doubt  not  theae,  our  very  good  friends  of  the  editorial  corps,  were  at  least  winking 
when  they  wrote  theirs.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  cannot  complain ;  we  have  had 
our  share,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough;  and  we  only  hope  that  our  next  f  ^e  wU[  ^>«  run 
nmid  plaudits  as  loud,  as  we  shall  certainly  strive  to  deserve  them  more. 

The  storm  is  stilled  without,  the  fire  has  barned  to  embers,  the  tick  of  the  old  clock  gro#8 
louder  every  minute,  and  we  b^^  to  think  as  night  draws  on,  it  is  time  lor  us  to  close. 
We  will  even  then  cease,  only  giving  as  %  finale^  a  few  lines  which  have  just  reached  us. 
Here  they  are !    Somehow  or  other  they  remind  us  of  Beaumont  and  JPictcl^eri  ^ 


THE    MOUNTAIN    SONO: 


BnATx  mountaint!  brave  mountains!  so  proudly  ye  itand, 
The  mbnarcbs  that  reign  o'er  this  fair  sunny  Ifdiid; 
Tattr  robes  are  as  misty,  youf  Terdure  tui  fair, 
As  e*er  in  the  dajs  of  my  boyhood  ye  were. 


f  see  ye  onoa  nioTe,»and  the  years  that  have  0dd, 
Come  back  to  my  mem'ry  like  ones  frgm  the  deadi 
And  I  rove  once  again  oner  your  summits  so  free,      ^ 
With  my  pk^mates  besifle  mc  in  Childhpod^s  Wild  glee. 


Ah  T  how  have  they  jled, — they  are  round  me  no  more* 
And  tlMit  dream  of  gay  ehildhood,  like  magic  is  o*er — 
Friends,  kindred  are  gone,  e'en  their  roof-treea  are  not, 
Alone,  I  look  for  Ihem,  unknown  and  forgot 


I  have  traveHed  the  praiiia,  aad  threaded  the  wood. 
And  ploughed  the  wide  ocean,  and  breasted  the  flood, 
And  rode  o'er  the  haHle  Md  rad  wilh  the  slain,-- 
Bttt  It  Makes  my  heart  thriti  to  look  on  ye  again. 


Brave  nM>nntahM!  brave  momitains!  the  storms  in  their  tige 
Have  lashed  your  hoar  sommiai  fiill  many  manager- 
Ye  have  weathared  them  tdl  as  ye  've  walhwad  gr^  !<■»)*- 
The  same  stern  old  walohara«*»aiiicaihed  and  sublime!     v 
NoTsaber  19tb,  1839.  T.  d.  J.  K 
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widow  mueht    Each  uamittiher  fuari  to       iouehi  Otw  Mwit,  and       9ne    had  gold. 
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JP<ijiiwg'  premdip  mftr  Msr  fmmf 
Mad  kta  U^  mmd  loMte  ktaak^ 
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OftM  XHhmc  4  941$,    Lm  oiMi  Mimmekm^,  HiUieipm*, 

■  lli»  nmtk  it  iBoflMT  «f  fbote  ninnhif  MttorieB  of  the  lait  fifty  yean,  which  aiiiee  tlw  .Ml  of 
JgfUP^emi,  and  thu  wiTwWWL^-fcf  the  grett  events  which  ooce  shook,  the  world,  have  been  fat  lbr«]| 
hr .«»  sMir  •«<'  ttnaa  ^#lli>  wMi'and  acted  In  the  scenes  thej  record. 

Count  Dmnas  eustered'HJl'flreach  army  at  an  early  af9»  and  visitsd  iJnsHca  wilh  Mr  OallinaH^a 
•f  the  •tfrAtitloii,  as  an  atil-^-camp  in  the  staff  of  Coant  Rochambeao.  lOa  ohservatiMs  ob  var 
tffelmlrf .*  It'Wti  tben  are  Jott,  rHendly,  and  altofrether  interesting.  A  UUIe  inadeat  uuuflftet 
vim  hH  MMM  nHAle  at  the  time  Is  Worth  preserving.  He  left  them  at  a  lady's  house  UProviduWi 
9kji.>l»«ast'tb^  alftas  of  the  war,  bat  being  prevented  fltm  retnming  ftr  thesgu  they  1*4  pissii 
entirely  flrotai  his  memory,  until  the  port-fblio,  Afty  years  afterward,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  his 
ftiend,  Oeaeral  Lalhyette,  at  New  York,  by  a  danghter  of  the  Count's  hoslsss.  As  may  ba  sufnii, 
they  were  mbsequeatly  lestor^  to  the  owner, 

T%e  love  of  liberty  engendered  by  his  service  here,  led  the  Count  to  Join  the  popular  party  in  ili» 
French  Revolution,  and  he  played  in  consequence  a  prominent  part  during  the  most  of  that  tiuamf 
and  ftightfl^  period.  Heiiwaa  whOtooauqanded  tfatr  (Moaft  that  brought  back  the  ^tive  Lou&  t» 
Uve  i^ital;  #n441iQ(ifh  alUrwanl  the  Oouat  MsuMf  bsoaiie  ha  «KiM  it  waa  only  for  a  short  period 
w)^  he  fetnrned.  aga^  to  Fraaaa,  partook  of  the  governaient.  Md  siiM  with  Ifapol^oa  in  that 
giant  struggle,  whfch  hp^^arried  oa  agaiaat  Burefw  Sot  nearty  twenty  years.  The  Connt  seem*, 
indeed,  to.  ba  s^im^hat  oC  a  TsU^nnnd;  tatt  ha  always  indt  a  nasMi  for  his  defoetions. 

:pie  oofidMfc  af  lisAiyottb  in  «rill|ht  of  the  5th  of  October,  1780,  or  that  preceding  the  cekbraiW 
procession  of  the  Parisian  mob  with  the  royal  ihmily  to  Paris,  has  long  been  a  themerof  blunder  mam 
reproach.  It  U  well  known  that  he  stepped  forth,  oflbred  to  the  monarch  to  guard  the  palace,  and 
received  ftt>m  him  a  partial  permissioh  to  that  effect  It  is  also  well  known  that,  in  despite  of 
tliis,  some  wretches  broke  into  the  palace,  made  for  the  queen's  bed-chamber,  slew  the  sintiael  aft 
her  door,  and  barely  gave  her  lime  in  the  seollIC  to  escape  with  her  life.  The  consequence  haa 
been,  that  Laftiyette  has  been  charged  with  perfidy,  as  conniving  at  this  detestable  act.  Bat 
the  Count  disproves  the  whole.  It  afpears  a  portion  of  the  garden  was  garrisoned  by  royal 
troops,  which  Lafhyette  was  not  allowed  to  displace,  and  that  this  quarter  happening  to  become 
axpoeed  bf  their  n^MfSMe*  waa  invaded  fay  the*  nitfalesi  mob.  'AH  thia  is  estabfldlBd  on  tka 
testimony  of  those  of  the  king's  Jioaselisid  wlw  witnessed  the  afil«y.  The  other  chaigea  agaiaat 
Lafkyette  of  neglect  and  Indolenoe  are  also  reflited,  >ha  Count  tracinr  ^  general^s  actio«a,an^f* 
dks  vMs'ni^  asserting  that'  be  wfts  in  company  with  him  vntil  daylight,  fo  thai  If  he  took  nst,  il 
Arast  have  been  for  an  hour  or  so  afterward,  before  the  Count  again  ,q|et  Imn.  This  is  of  soair 
importance,  in  these,  carping  days,  to  the  fiuna  of  Lafkyette. 

*Tbe  whole  work  is  written  with  some  vigor,  and  embodies  ntany  Ihcta  The  Own  ig«red*alaf 
the  whole  empire,  and  has  seen  most  of  the  things  he  relates.  His  book,,  even  after  its  Maponiy 
dny  has  past,  will. form  a  work  of  value  to  the  hiatorian. 


This '  is  a  vohuae  worthy  ^  America,  and  of  her  finest  press.     It  it,  as  its 
cotmiian  of  piacsa  ikigm  the  best  poeu  af  our  country,  q^iactsd  with  jnach  ^glt^  < 
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the  ehoieeit  ityle.  The  letter  preai  is  beautiAiI,— as  indeed,  bow  coald  it  b«  otherwise  with  Mr. 
Coleman  for  the  publisher? 

We  have  .said  there  was  much  taste  displayed  in  selecting  the  pieces,  but  we  cannot  help  regretting 
that  any  reuMU  wkatever^  should  have  induced  the  editor  to  have  inserted  more  than  one  article 
ftom  the  same  author.  The  truth  is,  the  most  of  American  poetry  is  fugitive,  floating  about  in 
magazines  and  other  periodicals,  and  would  not  this  volume  have  been  still  more  beautiflil,  if  some 
of  the  finest  of  such  pieces,  had  been  collected  in  it,  and  preserved  from  that  speedy  oblivion,  which 
otherwise  will  overtake  them?  We  do  nvt  abject  t9  the  ¥e-piA>llcatibn  pf  firyant*s.  Drake^s, 
Pierponrs,  or  WiUil^  ittast6r-piec«s,  but  we  do  regret,  that  they  alone  should  have  monopolised  the 
volume.  However,  we  must  take  it  as.  we  And  it,  and  be  thankfhl  we  have  got  as  much.  So  much 
Ibr  a  general  featnre,~4iow  for  detail. 

The  most  aptly  illustrated  pieces  in  the  work  are,  '*  Passing  Away.**  by  Picrpont,  and  **  Lore,**,, by 
N.  P.  Willis.  The  former  is  an  exquisite  thisg,  and  the  latter  Itf  an  did  fkVorite.  'tHerc  ire  one  or 
two  fine  productions  ftom  Drya»«~lhat  moat  popular  of  all  oar  poi$t«,  and  DSs  •*  Athanatos**  holds,  aa 
it  ought,  a  conspicuous  place.    What  can  equal  its  concluding  lines  ? 

The  "Lines  to  the  American  Flag,**  by  Drake,  a^e  0ne.;  b^t  as  hi«  '^Culprit  f^agr**  mat Hhtmi/in 
the  triune,  why  did  not  the  editor  insert  the  stirring  piece  op  ^Our  CoujUryla  Banner/*  from  tlA 
peh'of  T.  €.  fipeort— a  writer  who  has  but  to  put  forth  his  strength  tp  d^  as  wall  as  4ar»  amicIk 
But  we  have  already  noticed  this  error.  .  • 

The  finest  piece,  or  at  IMM  the  most  original  one  in  the  whole  volume^  is  the  "  G^lprit  ^^.**  .We 
have  heard,  and  on  good  atfthority,  too,  that  it  wtfs  written  to  convince  Mr.  Httliepk  (hat  m  perfestlp 
Aamriean  production  was  possible,— and  if  our  informant  speaks  aright,  the  assertion  was  aMdfrta 
ft  BQiamer  evening  ramMe  among  the  Highlands,  with  "  Old  Cro'nest  in  sight,'*  and  aU  the  giaiMl  seeAeij^ 
of  tha  poetn  around.    Hie  very  opening  seems  to  favor  the  notion, 

**  In  the  middle  watch  of  a  summer  night.** 

What  could  be  finer?  We  are  carried  at  oaoa»  as  if  by  aaagic.  Into  the  stMnesi  ofniidnlgtat,  and 
that  too,  amid  the  Highlands,  and  in  the  lbU*.]M.  aitant  karat  of  aRMMRf^.^Hiiird  are  thus  prepared 
ibr  all  the  witch«y  of  fairy  arraignaieai,  and  subsequent  trial.  The  imageiry  H  alT  American,  and 
withal,  most  exquisite..  Still,  liowever,  Is  aoC  the  very  plot,  and  the  introdhction  of  fkiries  lekoUf 
fbreign  ?— brought,  as  it  is,  /rom  the  Aegendary  ioraof  Britain,  aM  the  hoary  traditions  of  the  Rhine. 
But  we  bate,  on  such  a  theme,  to  be  captious.  We'  weloome  tfce*^ 0^11111  Fay**  te  ite  aewdresa,  and 
only  hope  every  American  will  read  it 
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mckleby  is  finished,  and  another  gem  has  been  added  to  English  literature.  But  as  every  bod|r 
will  hate  read  the  work,  before  this  notice  reaches  them,  we  shall  wave  all  criticism  upon  .the 
novel,  except  in  a  general  way. 

The  class  to  which  Nicholas  Nickleby  belongs,  is  that  of  Smollett  and  Fielding,  rather  than  that  of  Scptt 
and  Janes,  and  It  must  conse^^ienlly,  he  judged  itk  a  diflbrent  spirit  and  by  a  difierent  rule.  It  is 
eniphatieally»  a  nerel  of  etwy  day  dharicf  era.  Th«  deeds'  of  heroes,  the  plottlngs  of  cabinets,  and  the 
downftOI  of  kings,  Ihrm  no  part  of  its  pages,' but  the  wtat^  is  occupied  i^iih  the  actions  of  individuals, 
such  as  we  see  them  constantly  in  common  life.  But  how  graphically  are  they  sketched.  The  pore 
maiden,  the  crafty  villain,  drivelling  old  age,  loquacious  matronage<— the  high-minded  youth,  and  the 
half-idiot  school -boy, —vice  and  goodness,  happinsas  sad  misery,  success  and  disappointment,  all  foHow 
each  other,  just  as  we  see  them  in  the  world,  and  that  too,  without  fktiguing  the  reader.  We  look 
upon  Boz  as  one  of  the  most  usefiil  men  of  the  day.  What  a  well  of  fine  thoughts  and  deep 
sentiment,  has  he  net  opened  up,— and  gloriously  he  has  flung  the  light,  o^  his  gtAias  atvund  the 
sorrows  and  every-day  cares  of  life,  making  us  to  /erf,  what  we  before  have  seen,  but  passed  by 
unnoticed,  how  much  of  real  agony  there  is  all  around  us,  and  how  fasily  we  may  alleviate  it,  wjthcNit 
going  to  fancied  sorrows  to  rouse  our  sympathies,  or  wasting  our  benevolence  on  unworthy,  if  nc^ 
,  fictitious  ol^ects.    .H^  more  than  his  bumor.  has   always  been  to  us  the  great  charm  of  his 
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writings,  tot  he  dmUks  ui  (bel  we  are  ««ii,  livf  ng,  movinf ,  actinf  as  men,  amid  a  world  of  macb  eril,  tat 
one  after  all  of  more  bri^tnees  than  gloom.  We  are  mach  mistaken  if  moat  do  not  rise  lh>m  the  works 
9f  Dickens,  feeling— 'it  may  be  sadder— but  at  least  better  men. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  Nickleby,  which  has  giren  B02  the  name  of  the  prose  Shakapean— 
we  mean  its  wild  originality  of  succeesiye  humor  and  pathos,  following  each  other,  not  as  in  iboM  fictioot, 
but  as  they  do  in  real  life.  He  disregards  all  rules,  or  at  least  makes  them  for  himself,  flinging  rocklf  if 
Ibrth  his  flashes  of  wit,  and  then  shewing  them  in  relief,  by  some  touch  of  thriUiag  pathos,  like  that  Qff 
the  death  of  Smike. 

The  characters  of  B02  are,  perhaps,  his  /&ru.  In  the  present  work,  who  does  not  reeofnias  th» 
life-Uke  portraits  of  Mrs.  Nickleby,  Vincent  Cmmmles,  Esq.  Squaen,  and  that  old  villian,  Raipk 
Nickleby,  whose  death  is  a  fit  termination  of  a  life  of  such  legal  soouBdreUsm?  We  think,  bofwevvr. 
the  causes  of  his  suicide,  are  not  sufilciently  developed  by  the  novelist,  as  Ibw  see,  till  llMy  cose  !• 
think  about  it.  that  it  was  the  fear  of  exposure,  transportation,  or  perhaps,  an  ignominaotts  death,  m 
well  as  the  scorpion-rage  of  a  man  foiled  at  every  turn,  stinging  itself  sooner  than  be  disamed, 
which  forced  him  to  commit  the  deed.  But  enough.  The  hoary  rascal  deserved  his  end,— and  Aftter 
Gride  merited,  as  be  received,  a  flite  but  one  step  less  ignominious. 

And  then  Kate  t— the  gentle,  sweet,  conftdiog  Kate !  Is  not  that  scene,  when  she  tells  her  hrocher 
of  Frank's  oikr  of  his  hand,  exquisite,  most  exquisite?  But  it  is  all  fine  where  she  plays  her  part. 
Madeline  is  but  a  little  lower  in  our  admiration,  and  that  only  perhaps,  because  she  is  not  as  old  a 
friend  as  Kate. 

Then  too,  on  another  aide  of  the  picture,  is  oM  Tim  I^nkin water,  whose  whole  character  peepp 
out  in  one  line,  where  he  calls  a  church  yard  the  finest  one  in  the  world,  because  it  looks  out  upoii 
atorce  and  ware-houses,  rising  all  around  it.  Who  but  Box  could  have  made  that  dash  of  the  pencil  f 
Who  too,  but  he  would  have  made  old  Tim  marry  the  little,  busy,  bustling.  Miss  La  Creevy ;  and  propose 
fir  her  too,  in  such  a  right  excellent  style,  as  he  did  ?  Who  but  Boa  would  have  thought  of  the 
brothera  Cheeryble,  choractere,  as  he  asserts,  drawn  Unm  life,  and  actually  painted  down,  lest  tlwy 
might  be  thought  the  fhntasies  of  a  novelist's  brain?  Bat  why  do  wa  aak  all  this— for  who  bat  Bos 
eould  have  written  Nicholas  Nicslbbt  7 
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We  notice  this  work  prineipally  for  the  letten  of  Aleiptaron  appended  to  it  by  its  author,  Tom 
Moore.  They  are  in  vsrse;  and  thoogh  on  such  a  suhieet,  highly  poetical.  It  is  tho  last  thing 
from  him,  who  thirty  years  ago  was  delighting  the  worM  with  his  lyrics.  Many  paru  of  it  are 
eseellent,  but  on  the  whole,  it  is  scanely  sqaal  ta  his  former  productions.  Moore  is  at  hooM 
In  Lalla  Rookh,  or  amid  his  inimitable  lyxks,— hat  take  him  from  theaa,  tie  down  to  ethics  and 
syllogisms  in  verse,  and  yoa  have  ahom  him  of  half  bis  strength.  We  woald  ^oote  a  fow  lines  by  way 
of  example,  but  Akiphron  is  not  a  poem  to  bear  quotation.  It  should  be  read  as  a  whole,  or  not  read 
at  alL  " 


Ovm  Januart  Numbxr.— Ou^  Janoafir  nnmber  will  contain  a  portrait  of  our  towns-moii,  Willis 
Gaylord  Clark,  Esq.  well  known  as  one  of  the  beat  writere  of  poetry  in  America. 

The  literary  contents  will  be  highly  improved,  as  to  the  presoit  array  of  contrlbtttoft,  stvetol  new 
ones  9/  well  known  talent  have  already  beea  adisd. 
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